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OUR  ORDERS. 

Weave  no  more  silks,  yc  Lyons  looms, 

To  deck  our  girls  for  gay  delights! 

The  crimson  flower  of  battle  blooms, 

And  solemn  marches  fill  the  nights. 

Weave  but  the  flag  whose  bars  to-day 
Drooped  heavy  o’er  our  early  dead, 

And  homely  garments,  coarse  and  gray, 
For  orphans  that  must  earn  their  bread ! 

Keep  back  your  tunes,  ye  viols  sweet, 

That  pour  delight  from  other  lands  ! 

Rouse  there  the  dancer’s  restless  feet,  — 
The  trumpet  leads  our  warrior  bands. 

And  ye  that  wage  the  war  of  words 
With  mystic  fame  and  subtle  power, 

Go,  chatter  to  the  idle  birds, 

Or  teach  the  lesson  of  the  hour ! 

Ye  Sibyl  Arts,  in  one  stern  knot 
Be  all  your  offices  combined ! 

Stand  close,  while  Courage  draws  the  lot, 
The  destiny  of  humankind  ! 

And  if  that  destiny  could  fail, 

The  sun  should  darken  in  the  sky, 

The  eternal  bloom  of  Nature  pale, 

And  God,  and  Truth,  and  Freedom  die  I 
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AGNES  OF  SORRENTO. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DAY  AT  THE  CONVENT. 

The  Mother  Theresa  sat  in  a sort  of 
withdraw! ng-room,  the  roof  of  which  rose 
in  arches,  starred  with  blue  and  gold  like 
that  of  the  cloister,  and  the  sides  were 
frescoed  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin.  Over  every  door,  and  in  conven- 
ient places  between  the  paintings,  texts 
of  Iloly  Writ  were  illuminated  in  blue 
and  scarlet  and  gold,  with  a richness  and 
fancifulness  of  outline,  as  if  every  sacred 
letter  had  blossomed  into  a mystical  flow- 
er. The  Abbess  herself,  with  two  of  her 
nuns,  was  busily  embroidering  a new  al- 
tar-cloth, with  a lavish  profusion  of  adorn- 
ment ; and,  from  time  to  time,  their  voices 
rose  in  the  musical  tones  of  an  ancient 
Latin  hymn.  The  words  were  full  of  that 
quaint  and  mystical  pietism  with  which 
the  fashion  of  the  times  clothed  the  ex- 
pression of  devotional  feeling:  — 

“ Jesu,  corona  virginum, 

Quern  mater  ilia  concepit, 

Qiub  sola  virgo  parturit, 

IIicc  vota  demons  accipe. 

“ Qui  pascis  inter  lilia 
Septus  clioreis  virginum, 

Sponsus  dccoris  gloria 
Sponsisque  reddens  praemia. 

“ Quocunque  pergis,  virgines 
Sequuntur  atque  laudibus 
Post  te  canentes  cursitant 
Hvmnosque  dulces  personant.”  • 

This  little  canticle  was,  in  truth,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  hymns  to  Venus  which 
used  to  resound  in  the  temple  which  the 

• “ Jesus,  crown  of  virgin  spirits, 

Whom  a virgin  mother  bore, 

Graciously  accept  our  praises 
While  thy  footsteps  we  adore. 

“ Thee  among  the  lilies  feeding 
Choirs  of  virgins  walk  beside, 

Bridegroom  crowned  with  glorious  beauty 
Giving  beauty  to  thy  bride. 

“ Where  thou  goest  still  they  follow 
Singing,  singing  as  they  move, 

All  those  souls  forever  virgin 
Wedded  only  to  thy  love.” 


convent  had  displaced.  The  voices  which 
sang  were  of  a deep,  plaintive  contralto, 
much  resembling  the  richness  of  a tenor, 
and  as  they  moved  in  modulated  waves 
of  chanting  sound  the  effect  was  sooth- 
ing and  dreamy.  Agnes  stopped  at  the 
door  to  listen. 

“ Stop,  dear  Jocunda,”  she  said  to  the 
old  woman,  who  was  about  to  push  her 
way  abruptly  into  the  room,  “ wait  till  it 
is  over.” 

Jocunda,  who  was  quite  matter-of-fact 
in  her  ideas  of  religion,  made  a little 
movement  of  impatience,  but  was  recall- 
ed to  herself  by  observing  the  devout  ab- 
sorption with  which  Agnes,  with  clasped 
hands  and  downcast  head,  was  mentally 
joining  in  the  hymn  with  a solemn  bright- 
ness in  her  young  face. 

“ If  she  hasn’t  got  a vocation,  nobody 
ever  had  one,”  said  Jocunda,  mentally. 
“ Deary  me,  I wish  I had  more  of  one 
myself  1 ” 

» • 

When  the  strain  died  away,  and  was 

succeeded  by  a conversation  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of  two  kinds  of  gold  em- 
broidering-thread,  Agnes  and  Jocunda 
entered  the  apartment.  Agnes  went  for- 
ward and  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Mother 
reverentially. 

Sister  Theresa  we  have  before  describ- 
ed as  tall,  pale,  and  sad-eyed,  — a moon- 
light style  of  person,  wanting  in  all  those 
elements  of  warm  color  and  physical  so- 
lidity which  give  the  impression  of  a real 
vital  human  existence.  The  strongest 
affection  she  had  ever  known  had  been 
that  which  had  been  excited  by  the  child- 
ish beauty  and  graces  of  Agnes,  and  she 
folded  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
forehead  with  a warmth  that  had  in  it  the 
semblance  of  maternity. 

“ Grandmamma  has  given  me  a day  to 
spend  with  you,  dear  mother,”  said  Agnes. 

“ Welcome,  dear  little  child ! ” said 
Mother  Theresa.  “ Your  spiritual  home 
always  stands  open  to  you.” 

“ I have  something  to  speak  to  you  of 
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in  particular,  my  mother,”  said  Agnes, 
blushing  deeply. 

“ Indeed  ! ” said  the  Mother  Theresa, 
a slight  movement  of  curiosity  arising  in 
her  mind  as  she  signed  to  the  two  nuns 
to  leave  the  apartment. 

“ My  mother,”  said  Agnes,  “ yesterday 
evening,  as  grandmamma  and  I were  sit- 
ting at  the  gate,  selling  oranges,  a young 
cavalier  came  up  and  bought  oranges  of 
me,  and  he  kissed  my  forehead  and  asked 
me  to  pray  for  him,  and  gave  me  this  ring 
for  the  shrine  of  Saint  Agnes.” 

“ Kissed  your  forehead !”  said  Jocunda, 
“ here ’s  a pretty  go  ! it  isn’t  like  you,  Ag- 
nes, to  let  him.” 

“ He  did  it  before  I knew,”  said  Agnes. 
M Grandmamma  reproved  him,  and  then 
he  seemed  to  repent,  and  gav§  this  ring 
for  the  shrine  of  Saint  Agnes.” 

**  And  a pretty  one  it  is,  too,”  said  Jo- 
cunda. “ We  haven’t  a prettier  in  all 
our  treasury.  Not  even  the  great  emer- 
ald the  Queen  gave  is  better  in  its  way 
than  this.” 

“ And  he  asked  you  to  pray  for  him  ? ” 
said  Mother  Theresa. 

“ Yes,  mother  dear;  be  looked  right  in- 
to my  eyes  and  made  me  look  into  his, 
and  made  me  promise ; — and  I knew  that 
holy  virgins  never  refused  their  prayers 
to  any  one  that  asked,  and  so  I followed 
their  example.” 

“ I ’ll  warrant  me  he  was  only  mocking 
at  you  for  a poor  little  fool,”  said  Jocuu- 
da ; “ the  gallants  of  our  day  don’t  be- 
hove much  in  prayers.” 

**  Perhaps  so,  Jocunda,”  said  Agnes, 
gravely ; “ but  if  that  be  the  case,  he  needs 
prayers  all  the  more.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mother  Theresa.  “ Re- 
member the  story  of  the  blessed  Saint 
Dorothea,  — how  a wicked  young  noble- 
man mocked  at  her,  when  she  was  going 
to  execution,  and  said,  ‘Dorothea,  Doro- 
thea. I will  believe,  when  you  shall  send 
me  down  some  of  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  Paradise  ’ ; and  she,  full  of  faith,  said, 
‘To-day  I will  send  them’;  and,  wonder- 
ful to  tell,  that  very  day,  at  evening,  an 
angel  came  to  the  young  man  with  a bas- 
ket of  citrous  and  roses,  and  said,  ‘ Doro- 


thea sends  thee  these,  wherefore  believe.’ 
See  what  grace  a pure  maiden  can  bring 
to  a thoughtless  young  man, — for  this 
young  man  was  converted  and  became 
a champion  of  the  faith.” 

“ That  was  in  the  old  times,”  said  Jo- 
cunda, skeptically.  “ I don’t  believe  set- 
ting the  lamb  to  pray  for  the  wolf  will  do 
much  in  our  day.  Prithee,  child,  what 
manner  of  man  was  this  gallant?” 

“ He  was  beautiful  as  an  angel,”  said 
Agnes,  “ only  it  was  not  a good  beauty, 
lie  looked  proud  and  sad,  both, — like  one 
who  is  not  at  ease  in  his  heart.  Indeed, 
I feel  very  sorry  for  him ; his  eyes  made 
a kind  of  trouble  in  my  mind,  that  re- 
minds me  to  pray  for  him  often.” 

“ And  I will  join  my  prayers  to  yours, 
dear  daughter,”  said  the  Mother  Theresa ; 
“ 1 long  to  have  you  with  us,  that  we  may 
pray  together  every  day  ; — say,  do  you 
think  your  grandmamma  will  spare  you 
to  us  wholly  before  long  ? ” 

“ Grandmamma  will  not  hear  of  it  yet,” 
said  Agnes ; “ and  she  loves  me  so,  it  would 
break  her  heart,  if  I should  leave  her,  and 
she  could  not  be  happy  here;— but,  moth- 
er, you  have  told  me  we  could  carry  an 
altar  always  in  our  hearts,  and  adore  in 
secret.  When  it  is  God’s  will  I should 
come  to  you,  He  will  incline  her  heart.” 
“ Between  you  and  me,  little  one,”  said 
Jocunda,  “ I think  there  will  soon  be  a 
third  person  who  will  have  something  to 
say  in  the  case.” 

“ Whom  do  you  mean  ? ” said  Agnes. 

“ A husband,”  said  Jocunda ; “ I sup- 
pose your  grandmother  has  one  picked 
out  for  you.  You  are  neither  hump- 
backed nor  cross-eved,  that  vou  shouldn’t 
have  one  as  well  as  other  girls.” 

“ I don’t  want  one,  Jocunda ; and  I 
have  promised  to  Saint  Agnes  to  come 
here,  if  she  will  only  get  grandmother  to 
consent” 

“ Bless  you,  my  daughter ! ” said  Mother 
Theresa;  “only  persevere  and  the  way 
will  be  opened.” 

“ Well,  well,”  said  Jocunda,  “ w'e  ’ll 
see.  Come,  little  one,  if  you  wouldn’t 
have  your  flowers  wilt,  we  must  go  back 
and  look  after  them.” 
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Reverently  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
Abbess,  Agnes  withdrew  with  her  old 
friend,  and  crossed  again  to  the  garden 
to  attend  to  her  flowers. 

“ Well  now,  childie,”  said  Joeunda, 
“ you  can  sit  here  and  weave  your  gar- 
lands, while  I go  and  look  after  the  con- 
serves of  raisins  and  citrons  that  Sister 
Cattarina  is  making.  She  is  stupid  at 
anything  but  her  prayers,  is  Cattarina. 
Our  Lady  be  gracious  to  me ! I think  I 
got  my  vocation  from  Saint  Martha,  and 
if  it  wasn’t  for  me,  I don’t  know  what 
would  become  of  things  in  the  Convent. 
Why,  since  I came  here,  our  conserves, 
done  up  in  fig-leaf  packages,  have  had 
quite  a run  at  Court,  and  our  gracious 
Queen  herself  was  good  enough  to  send 
an  order  for  a hundred  of  them  hist  week. 
I could  have  laughed  to  see  how  puzzled 
the  Mother  Theresa  looked;  — much  she 
knows  about  conserves ! I suppose  she 
thinks  Gabriel  brings  them  straight  down 
from  Paradise,  done  up  in  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  life.  Old  Joeunda  knows  what 
goes  to  their  making  up  ; she ’s  good  for 
something,  if  she  is  old  and  twisted  ; many 
a scrubby  old  olive  bears  fat  berries,” 
said  the  old  portress,  chuckling. 

“ Oh,  dear  Joeunda, ’’said  Agnes,  “ why 
must  you  go  this  minute  ? I want  to  talk 
with  you  about  so  many  things  ! ” 

“ Bless  the  sweet  child  ! it  docs  want 
its  old  Joeunda,  does  it  ? ” said  the  old 
woman,  in  the  tone  with  which  one  ca- 
resses a baby.  “ Well,  well,  it  should, 
then ! Just  wait  a minute,  till  I go  and 
see  that  our  holy  Saint  Cattarina  hasn’t 
fallen  a-praying  over  the  conscrving-pan. 
I ’ll  be  back  in  a moment.” 

So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  briskly,  and 
Agnes,  sitting  down  on  the  fragment 
sculptured  with  dancing  nymphs,  began 
abstractedly  pulling  her  flowers  towards 
her,  shaking  from  them  the  dew  of  the 
fountain. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  as  she  sat 
there,  her  head  drooped  into  the  attitude 
of  the  marble  nymph,  and  her  sweet  fea- 
tures assumed  the  same  expression  of 
plaintive  and  dreamy  thoughtfulness;  her 
heavy  dark  lashes  lay  on  her  pure  waxen 
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cheeks  like  the  dark  fringe  of  some  trop- 
ical flower.  Her  form,  in  its  drooping 
outlines,  scarcely  yet  showed  the  lull  de- 
velopment of  womanhood,  which  after- 
years might  unfold  into  the  ripe  fulness 
of  her  countrywomen.  Her  whole  atti- 
tude and  manner  were  those  of  an  ex- 
quisitivcly  sensitive  and  highly  organiz- 
ed being,  just  struggling  into  the  life  of 
some  mysterious  new  inner  birth,  — into 
the  sense  of  powers  of  feeling  and  being 
hitherto  unknown  even  to  herself. 

“ Ah,”  she  softly  sighed  to  herself,  “ how 
little  I am  ! how  little  I can  do  ! Could 
I convert  one  soul ! Ah,  holy  Dorothea, 
send  down  the  roses  of  heaven  into  his 
soul,  that  he  also  may  believe!” 

“ Well,  my  little  beauty,  you  have  not 
finished  even  one  garland,”  said  the  voice 
of  old  Joeunda,  bustling  up  behind  her. 
“ Praise  to  Saint  Martha,  the  conserves 
are  doing  well,  and  so  I catch  a minute 
for  my  little  heart.” 

So  saying,  she  sat  down  with  her  spin- 
dle and  flax  by  Agnes,  for  an  afternoon 
gossip. 

“ Dear  Joeunda,  I have  heard  you  tell 
stories  about  spirits  that  haunt  lonesome 
places.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  any 
in  the  gorge  ? ” 

44  Why,  bless  the  child,  yes,  — spirits 
are  always  pacing  up  and  down  in  lonely 
places.  Father  Anselmo  told  me  that; 
and  he  had  seen  a priest  once  that  had 
seen  that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves,— so  it  must  be  true.” 

41  Well,  did  vou  ever  hear  of  their 
making  the  most  beautiful  music?” 

44  Haven’t  1 ? ” said  Joeunda,  — 44  to  be 
sure  I have,  — singing  enough  to  draw 
the  very  heart  out  of  your  body, — it ’s  an 
old  trick  they  have.  Why,  I want  to 
know'  if  vou  never  heard  about  the  King 
of  Amalfi’s  son  coming  home  from  fidit- 
ing  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ? Why,  there 
's  rocks  not  far  out  from  this  very  town 
where  the  Sirens  live ; and  if  the  King’s 
son  hadn’t  had  a holy  bishop  on  board, 
who  slept  ever}'  night  with  a piece  of  the 
true  cross  under  his  pillow,  the  green  la- 
dies would  have  sung  him  straight  into 
perdition.  They  are  very  fair-spoken  at 
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first,  and  sing  so  that  a man  gets  perfect- 
ly drunk  with  their  music,  and  longs  to 
fly  to  them  5 but  they  suck  him  down  at 
last  under  water,  and  strangle  him,  and 
that ’s  the  end  of  him.” 

“ You  never  told  me  about  this  before, 
Jocunda.” 

“ Haven’t  I,  child  ? Well,  I will  now. 
You  see,  this  good  bishop,  he  dreamed 
three  times  that  they  would  sail  past  these 
rocks,  and  he  was  told  to  give  all  the  sail- 
ors holy  wax  from  an  altar-candle  to  stop 
their  ears,  so  that  they  shouldn’t  hear  the 
music.  Well,  the  King’s  son  said  he  want- 
ed to  hear  the  music,  so  he  wouldn’t 
have  his  ears  stopped ; but  he  told  ’em 
to  tie  him  to  the  mast,  so  that  he  could 
hear  it,  but  not  to  mind  a word  he  said, 
if  he  begged  ’em  ever  so  hard  to  untie 
him. 

“Well,  you  see  they  did  it;  and  the 
old  bishop,  he  had  his  ears  sealed  up 
tight,  and  so  did  all  the  men;  but  the 
young  man  stood  tied  to  the  mast,  and 
when  they  sailed  past  he  was  like  a de- 
mented creature.  He  called  out  that  it 
was  his  lady  who  was  singing,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  to  her,  — and  his  mother, 
who  they  all  knew  was  a blessed  saint 
in  paradise  years  before ; and  ho  com- 
manded them  to  untie  him,  and  pulled 
and  strained  on  his  cords  to  get  free; 
but  they  only  tied  him  the  tighter,  and  so 
they  got  him  past, — for,  thanks  to  the  holy 

wax,  the  sailors  never  heard  a word,  and 
so  they  kept  their  senses.  So  they  all  got 
safe  home ; but  the  young  prince  was  so 
sick  and  pining  that  he  had  to  be  exor- 
cised and  prayed  for  seven  times  seven 
days  before  they  could  get  the  music  out 
of  his  head.” 

“ Why,”  said  Agnes,  “ do  those  Sirens 
sing  there  yet  ? ” 

“ Well,  that  was  a hundred  years  ago. 
They  say  the  old  bishop,  he  prayed  ’em 
down ; for  he  went  out  a little  after  on 
purpose,  and  gave  ’em  a precious  lot  of 
holy  water ; most  likely  he  got  ’em  pretty 
well  under,  though  my  husband’s  brother 
says  he  ’s  heard  'em  singing  in  a small 

way,  like  frogs  in  spring-time;  but  he 
gave  ’em  a pretty  wide  berth.  You  see, 
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these  spirits  are  what ’s  left  of  old  hea- 
then times,  when,  Lord  bless  us ! the  earth 
was  just  as  full  of  ’em  as  a bit  of  old  cheese 
is  of  mites.  Now  a Christian  body,  if 
they  take  reasonable  care,  can  walk  quit 
of ’em;  and  if  they  have  any  haunts  in 
lonesome  and  doleful  places,  if  one  puts 
up  a cross  or  a shrine,  they  know  they 
have  to  go.” 

“ I am  thinking,”  said  Agnes,  “ it  would 
be  a blessed  work  to  put  up  some  shrines 
to  Saint  Agnes  and  our  good  Lord  in  the 
gorge,  and  I ’ll  promise  to  keep  the 
lamps  burning  and  the  flowers  in  order.” 
“ Bless  the  child ! ” said  Jocunda,  “ that 
is  a pious  and  Christian  thought.” 

“ I have  an  uncle  in  Florence  who  is  a 
father  in  the  holy  convent  of  San  Marco, 
who  paints  and  works  in  stone, — not  for 
money,  but  for  the  glory  of  God;  and 
when  he  comes  this  way  I will  speak  to 
him  about  it,”  said  Agnes.  “ About  this 
time  in  the  6pring  he  always  visits  us.” 

“ Tliat ’s  mighty  well  thought  of,”  said 
Jocunda.  “ And  now,  tell  me,  little  lamb, 
have  you  any  idea  who  this  grand  cava- 
lier may  be  that  gave  you  the  ring  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  Agnes,  pausing  a moment 
over  the  garland  of  flowers  she  was  weav- 
ing,— “only  Giulietta  told  me  that  he  was 
brother  to  the  King.  Giulietta  said  ev- 
erybody knew  him.” 

“ I ’in  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  Jocun- 
da. “ Giulietta  always  thinks  she  know3 
more  than  she  does.” 

“ Whatever  he  may  be,  his  worldly 
state  is  nothing  to  me,”  said  Agnes.  “ I 
know  him  only  in  my  prayers.” 

“ Ay,  ay,”  muttered  the  old  woman 
to  herself,  looking  obliquely  out  of  the 
comer  of  her  eye  at  the  girl,  who  was 
busily  sorting  her  flowers;  “perhaps  he 
will  be  seeking  some  other  acquaintance.” 
“ You  haven’t  seen  him  since  ? ” said 
Jocunda. 

“ Seen  him  ? Why,  dear  Jocunda,  it 

was  only  last  evening” 

“True  enough.  Well,  child,  don’t 
think  too  much  of  him.  Men  are  dread- 
ful creatures, — in  these  times  especially ; 
they  snap  up  a pretty  girl  as  a fox  does 
a chicken,  and  no  questions  asked.” 
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“I  don’t  think  he  looked  wicked,  Jo- 
cnnda;  he  had  a proud,  sorrowful  look. 
I don't  know  what  could  make  a rich, 
handsome  young  man  sorrowful ; but  I 
feel  in  my  heart  that  he  is  not  happy. 
Mother  Theresa  says  that  those  who  can 
do  nothing  but  pray  may  convert  princes 
without  knowing  it.” 

“ May  be  it  is  so,”  said  Jocunda,  in  the 
same  tone  in  which  thrifty  professors  of 
religion  often  assent  to  the  same  sort  of 
truths  in  our  days.  44  I ’ve  seen  a good 
deal  of  that  sort  of  cattle  in  my  day  ; and 
one  woultl  think,  by  their  actions,  that 
praying  souls  must  be  scarce  where  they 
came  from.” 

Agnes  abstractedly  stooped  and  began 
plucking  handfuls  of  lycopodium,  which 
was  growing  green  and  feathery  on  one 
side  of  the  marble  frieze  on  which  she  was 
sitting;  in  so  doing,  a fragment  of  white 
marble,  which  had  been  overgrown  in  the 
luxuriant  green,  appeared  to  view.  It 
was  that  frequent  object  in  the  Italian 
soil,  — a portion  of  an  old  Roman  tomb- 
stone. Agnes  bent  over,  intent  on  the 
mystic  “ JJis  Manibus”  in  old  Roman 
letters. 

“ Lord  bless  the  child ! I ’ve  seen 
thousands  of  them,”  said  Jocunda ; “ it ’s 
some  old  heathen’s  grave,  that  ’s  been 
in  hell  these  hundred  years.” 

“ In  hell  ? ” said  Agnes,  with  a distress- 
ful accent. 

“ Of  course,”  said  Jocunda.  “ Where 
should  they  l>e  ? Serves  ’em  right,  too ; 
they  were  a vile  old  set.” 

“ Oh,  Jocunda,  it  ’s  dreadful  to  think 
of,  that  they  should  have  been  in  hell  all 
this  time.” 

“ And  no  nearer  the  end  than  when 
they  began,”  said  Jocunda. 

Agnes  gave  a shivering  sigh,  and,  look- 
ing up  into  the  golden  sky  that  was  pour- 
ing such  Hoods  of  splendor  through  the 
orange-trees  and  jasmines,  thought,  How 
could  it  be  that  the  world  could  possibly 
be  going  on  so  sweet  and  fair  over  such 
an  abyss? 

44  Oh,  Jocunda ! ” she  said,  44  it  does 
seem  too  dreadful  to  believe  ! How  could 
they  help  being  heathen,  — being  born 
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60,  — and  never  hearing  of  the  true 
Church  ? ” 

44  Sure  enough,”  said  Jocunda,  spin- 
ning away  energetically,  44  but  that ’s  no 
business  of  mine ; my  business  is  to  save 
my  soul,  and  that ’s  what  I came  here 
for.  The  dear  saints  know  I found  it 
dull  enough  at  first,  for  I ’d  been  used  to 
jaunting  round  with  my  old  man  and 
the  boys;  but  what  with  marketing  and 
preserving,  and  one  thing  and  another,  I 
get  on  better  now,  praise  to  Saint  Agnesi” 

The  large,  dark  eyes  of  Agnes  were 
fixed  abstractedly  on  the  old  woman  as 
she  spoke,  slowly  dilating,  with  a sad, 
mysterious  expression,  which  sometimes 
came  over  them. 

“ Ah  ! how  can  the  saints  themselves 
be  happy  ? ” she  said.  44  One  might  bo 
willing  to  wear  sackcloth  and  sleep  on 
the  ground,  one  might  suffer  ever  so  many 
years  and  years,  if  only  one  might  save 
some  of  them.” 

44  Well,  it  does  seem  hard,”  said  Jo- 
cunda ; “ but  what ’s  the  use  of  thinking 
of  it?  Old  Father  Anselmo  told  us  in 
one  of  his  sermons  that  the  Lord  wills 
that  his  saints  should  come  to  rejoice  in 
the  punishment  of  all  heathens  and  here- 
tics; and  he  told  us  about  a great  saint 
once,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  dis- 
tressed because  one  of  the  old  heathen 
whose  books  he  was  fond  of  reading  had 
gone  to  hell,  — and  he  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  wouldn’t  take  no  for  an  answer,  till 
he  got  him  out.” 

“ He  did,  then  ? ” said  Agnes,  clasping 
her  hands  in  an  ecstasy. 

44  Yes ; but  the  good  Lord  told  him  nev- 
er to  try  it  again,  — and  He  struck  him 
dumb,  as  a kind  of  hint,  you  know.  Why, 
Father  Anselmo  said  that  even  getting 
souls  out  of  purgatory  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter. He  told  us  of  one  holy  mm  who 
spent  nine  years  fasting  and  praying  for 
the  soul  of  her  prince,  who  was  killed  in 
a duel,  and  then  she  saw  in  a vision  that 
he  was  only  raised  the  least  little  bit  out 
of  the  fire,  — and  she  offered  up  her  life 
as  a sacrifice  to  the  Lord  to  deliver  him, 
but,  after  all,  when  she  died  he  wasn’t 
quite  delivered.  Such  things  made  me 
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think  that  a poor  old  sinner  like  me 
would  never  get  out  at  all,  if  I didn’t  set 
about  it  in  earnest,  — though  it  a’n’t  all 
nuns  that  save  their  souls  either.  I re- 
member in  Pisa  I saw  a great  picture  of 
the  Judgment- Day  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
and  there  were  lots  of  abbesses,  and 
nuns,  and  monks,  and  bishops  too,  that 
the  devils  were  clearing  off  into  the  fire.” 

“ Oh,  Jocunda,  how  dreadful  that  fire 
must  be  l ” 

“Yes,”  said  Jocunda.  “Father  An- 
selmo  said  hell-fire  wasn’t  like  any  kind 
of  fire  we  have  here,  — made  to  warm  us 
and  cook  our  food,  — but  a kind  made 
especially  to  torment  body  and  soul,  and 
not  made  for  anything  else.  I remem- 
ber a story  he  told  us  about  that.  You 
see,  there  was  an  old  duchess  that  lived 
in  a grand  old  castle,  — and  a proud, 
wicked  old  thing  enough ; and  her  son 
brought  home  a handsome  young  bride 
to  the  castle,  and  the  old  duchess  was 
jealous  of  her, — ’cause,  you  see,  she  hated 
to  give  up  her  place  in  the  house,  and 
the  old  family-jewels,  and  all  the  splen- 
did things,  — and  so  one  time,  when  the 
poor  young  thing  was  all  dressed  up  in  a 
set  of  the  old  family-lace,  what  does  the 
old  hag  do  but  set  fire  to  it ! ” 

“ How  horrible  1 ” said  Agnes. 

“ Yes  ; and  when  the  young  thing  ran 
screaming  in  her  agony,  the  old  hag 
stopped  her  and  tore  otl'  a pearl  rosary 
that  she  was  wearing,  for  fear  it  should 
be  spoiled  by  the  fire.” 

“ Holy  Mother  1 can  such  things  be 
possible  ? ” said  Agnes. 

“ Well,  you  see,  she  got  her  pay  for  it 
That  rosary  was  of  famous  old  pearls  that 
had  been  in  the  family  a hundred  years ; 
but  from  that  moment  the  good  Lord 
struck  it  with  a curse,  and  filled  it  white- 
hot  with  hell -fire,  so  that,  if  anybody 
held  it  a few  minutes  in  their  hand,  it 
would  bum  to  the  bone.  The  old  sinner 
made  believe  that  she  was  in  great  afflic- 
tion for  the  death  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  that  it  was  all  an  accident,  and  the 
poor  young  man  went  raving  mad, — but 
that  awful  rosary  the  old  hag  couldn’t 
get  rid  of.  She  couldn’t  give  it  away, — 


she  couldn’t  sell  it,  — but  back  it  would 
come  every  night,  and  lie  right  over  her 
heart,  all  white-hot  with  the  fire  that 
burned  in  it.  She  gave  it  to  a convent, 
and  she  sold  it  to  a merchant,  but  back 
it  came  ; and  she  locked  it  up  in  the 
heaviest  chests,  and  she  buried  it  down 
in  the  lowest  vaults,  but  it  always  came 
back  in  the  night,  till  she  was  worn  to  a 
skeleton ; and  at  last  the  old  thing  died 
without  confession  or  sacrament,  and 
went  where  she  belonged.  She  was  found 
lying  dead  in  her  bed  one  morning,  and 
the  rosary  was  gone ; but  when  they 
came  to  lay  her  out,  they  found  the  marks 
of  it  bunted  to  the  bone  into  her  breast. 
Father  Ansolmo  used  to  tell  us  this,  to 
show  us  a little  what  hell-fire  was  like.” 

“ Oh,  please,  Jocunda,  don’t  let  us  talk 
about  it  any  more,”  said  Agnes. 

Old  Jocunda,  with  her  tough,  vigorous 
organization  and  unceremonious  habits 
of  expression,  could  not  conceive  the  ex- 
quisite pain  with  which  this  whole  con- 
versation had  vibrated  on  the  sensitive  be- 
ing at  her  right  hand, — that  what  mere- 
ly awoke  her  hard-corded  nerves  to  a dull 
vibration  of  not  unpleasant  excitement 
was  shivering  and  tearing  the  tenderer 
chords  of  poor  little  Psyche  beside  her. 

Ages  before,  beneath  those  very  skies 
that  smiled  so  sweetly  over  her,  — amid 
the  bloom  of  lemon  and  citron,  and  the 
perfume  of  jasmine  and  rose,  the  gen- 
tlest of  old  Italian  souls  had  dreamed  and 
wondered  what  might  be  the  unknown 
future  of  the  dead,  and,  learning  his  les- 
son from  the  glorious  skies  and  gorgeous 
shores  which  witnessed  how  magnificent 
a Being  had  given  existence  to  man,  had 
recorded  his  hopes  of  man’s  future  in  the 
words — Aut  beat  us,  aut  nihil ; but,  singu- 
lar to  tell,  the  religion  which  brought  with 
it  all  human  tenderness  and  pities, — 
the  hospital  for  the  sick,  the  refuge  for 
the  orphan,  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
slave, — this  religion  brought  also  the  news 
of  the  eternal,  hopeless,  living  torture  of 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  past  and 
present  Tender  spirits,  like  those  of 
Dante,  carried  this  awful  mystery  as  a 
secret  and  unexplained  anguish;  saints 
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wrestled  with  God  and  wept  over  it;  but 
still  the  awful  fact  remained,  spite  of 
Church  and  sacrament,  that  the  gospel 
was  in  effect,  to  the  majority  of  the  hu- 
man race,  not  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion, but  the  sentence  of  unmitigable 
doom. 

The  present  traveller  in  Italy  sees 
with  disgust  the  dim  and  faded  frescoes 
in  which  this  doom  is  portrayed  in  all  its 
varied  refinements  of  torture ; and  the 
vivid  Italian  mind  ran  riot  in  these  lurid 
fields,  and  every  monk  who  wanted  to 
move  his  audience  was  in  his  small  way 
a Dante.  The  poet  and  the  artist  give 
only  the  highest  form  of  the  ideas  of  their 
day,  and  he  who  cannot  read  the  “ Infer- 
no” with  firm  nerves  may  ask  what  the 
same  representations  were  likely  to  have 
been  in  the  grasp  of  coarse  and  common 
minds. 

The  first  teachers  of  Christianity  in 
Italy  read  the  Gospels  by  the  light  of 
those  fiendish  fires  which  consumed  their 
fellows.  Daily  made  familiar  with  the 
scorching,  the  searing,  the  racking,  the 
devilish  ingenuities  of  torture,  they  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  future  hell  of  the  tor- 
turers. The  sentiment  within  us  which 
asserts  eternal  justice  and  retribution  was 
stimulated  to  a kind  of  madness  by  that 
first  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,  and  ex- 
panded the  simple  and  grave  warnings 
of  the  gospel  into  a lurid  poetry  of  phys- 
ical torture.  Hence,  while  Christianity 
brought  multiplied  forms  of  mercy  into 
the  world,  it  failed  for  many  centuries  to 
humanize  the  savage  forms  of  justice; 
and  rack  and  wheel,  fire  and  fagot  were 
the  modes  by  which  human  justice  aspir- 
ed to  a faint  imitation  of  what  divine  jus- 
tice was  supposed  to  extend  through  eter- 
nity. 

But  it  is  remarkable  always  to  observe 
the  power  of  individual  minds  to  draw 
out  of  the  popular  religious  ideas  of  their 
country  only  thoso  elements  which  6uit 
themselves,  and  to  drop  others  from  their 
thought.  As  a bee  can  extract  pure 
honey  from  the  blossoms  of  some  plants 
whose  leaves  are  poisonous,  so  some  souls 
can  nourish  themselves  only  with  the  ho- 
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lier  and  more  ethereal  parts  of  popular 
belief. 

Agnes  had  hitherto  dwelt  only  on  the 
cheering  and  the  joyous  features  of  her 
faith ; her  mind  loved  to  muse  on  the  le- 
gends of  saints  and  angels  and  the  glories 
of  paradise,  which,  with  a secret  buoyan- 
cy, she  hoped  to  be  the  lot  of  every  one 
she  saw.  The  mind  of  the  Mother  The- 
resa was  of  the  same  elevated  cast,  and 
the  terrors  on  which  Jocunda  dwelt  with 
such  homely  force  of  language  seldom 
made  a part  of  her  instructions. 

Agnes  tried  to  dismiss  these  gloomy 
images  from  her  mind,  and,  after  arrang- 
ing her  garlands,  went  to  decorate  the 
shrine  and  altar, — a cheerful  labor  of 
love,  in  which  she  delighted. 

To  the  mind  of  the  really  spiritual 
Christian  of  those  ages  the  air  of  this  low- 
er world  was  not  as  it  is  to  us,  in  spite  of 
our  nominal  faith  in  the  Bible,  a blank, 
empty  space  from  which  all  spiritual  sym- 
pathy and  life  have  fled,  but,  like  the  at- 
mosphere with  which  Raphael  has  sur- 
rounded the  Sistine  Madonna,  it  was  full 
of  sympathizing  faces,  a great  “ cloud 
of  witnesses.”  The  holy  dead  were  not 
gone  from  earth ; the  Church  visible  and 
invisible  were  in  close,  loving,  and  con- 
stant sympathy,  — still  loving,  praying, 
and  watching  together,  though  with  a 
veil  between. 

It  was  at  first  with  no  idolatrous  inten- 
tion that  the  prayers  of  the  holy  dead  were 
invoked  in  acts  of  worship.  Their  pray- 
ers were  asked  simply  because  they  were 
felt  to  be  as  really  present  with  their  for- 
mer friends  and  as  truly  sympathetic  as 
if  no  veil  of  silence  had  fallen  between. 
In  time  this  simple  belief  had  its  intem- 
perate and  idolatrous  exaggerations, — 
the  Italian  soil  always  seeming  to  have  a 
fiery  and  volcanic  forcing  power,  by  which 
religious  ideas  overblossomed  themselves, 
and  grew  wild  and  ragged  with  too  much 
enthusiasm ; and,  as  so  often  happens  with 
friends  on  earth,  these  too  much  loved 
and  revered  invisible  friends  became 
eclipsing  screens  instead  of  transmitting 
mediums  of  God’s  light  to  the  soul. 

Yet  we  can  see  in  the  hymns  of  Sa- 
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vonarola,  who  perfectly  represented  the 
attitude  of  the  highest  Christian  of  those 
times,  how  perfect  might  be  the  love  and 
veneration  for  departed  saints  without 
lapsing  into  idolatry,  and  with  what  an 
atmosphere  of  warmth  and  glory  the  true 
belief  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  visible 
and  invisible,  could  inspire  an  elevated 
soul  amid  the  discouragements  of  an  un- 
believing and  gainsaying  world. 

Our  little  Agnes,  therefore,  when  she 
had  spread  all  her  garlands  out,  seemed 
really  to  feel  as  if  the  girlish  figure  that 
smiled  in  sacred  white  from  the  altar- 
piece  was  a dear  friend  who  smiled  upon 
her,  and  was  watching  to  lead  her  up  the 
path  to  heaven. 

Pleasantly  passed  the  hours  of  that  day 
to  the  girl,  and  when  at  evening  old  El- 
sie called  for  her,  she  wondered  that  the 
day  had  gone  so  fast. 

Old  Elsie  returned  with  no  inconsider- 
able triumph  from  her  stand.  The  cava- 
lier had  been  several  times  during  the 
day  past  her  stall,  and  once,  stopping  in 
a careless  way  to  buy  fruit,  commented 
on  the  absence  of  her  young  charge. 
This  gave  Elsie  the  highest  possible  idea 
of  her  own  sagacity  and  shrewdness,  and 
of  the  promptitude  with  which  she  had 
taken  her  measures,  so  that  she  was  in  as 
good  spirits  as  people  commonly  are  who 
think  they  have  performed  some  stroke 
of  generalship. 

As  the  old  woman  and  young  girl 
emerged  from  the  dark-vaulted  passage 
that  led  them  down  through  the  rocks  on 
which  the  convent  stood  to  the  sea  at  its 
base,  the  light  of  a most  glorious  sunset 
burst  upon  them,  in  all  those  strange  and 
magical  mysteries  of  light  which  any  one 
who  has  walked  that  beach  of  Sorrento 
at  evening  will  never  forget 

Agnes  ran  along  the  shore,  and  amus- 
ed herself  with  picking  up  little  morsels 
of  red  and  black  coral,  and  those  frag- 
ments of  mosaic  pavements,  blue,  red, 
and  green,  which  the  sea  is  never  tired 
of  casting  up  from  the  thousands  of  an- 
cient temples  and  palaces  which  have 
gone  to  wreck  all  around  these  shores. 

As  she  was  busy  doing  this,  she  sud- 


denly heard  the  voice  of  Giulietta  be- 
hind her. 

“ So  ho,  Agnes ! where  have  you  been 
all  day  V ” 

“ At  the  Convent,”  said  Agnes,  raising 
herself  from  her  work,  and  smiling  at 
Giulietta,  in  her  frank,  open  way. 

“ Oh,  then  you  really  did  take  the  ring 
to  Saint  Agnes  ? ” 

“ To  be  sure  I did,”  said  Agnes. 

“ Simple  child  ! ” said  Giulietta,  laugh- 
ing ; “ that  wasn’t  what  he  meant  you  to 
do  with  it.  lie  meant  it  for  you, — only 
your  grandmother  was  by.  You  never 
will  have  any  lovers,  if  she  keeps  you  so 
tight,” 

“ I can  do  without,”  said  Agnes. 

“ I could  tell  you  something  about  this 
one,”  said  Giulietta. 

“ You  did  tell  me  something  yesterday,” 
said  Agnes. 

“But  I could  tell  you  some  more.  I 
know  he  wants  to  see  you  again.” 

“ What  for  ? ” said  Agnes. 

“ Simpleton,  he  ’s  in  love  with  you. 
You  never  had  a lover;  — it ’s  time  you 
had” 

“ I don’t  want  one,  Giulietta.  I hope  I 
never  shall  see  him  again.” 

“ Oh,  nonsense,  Agnes ! Why,  what  a 
girl  you  are  ! Why,  before  I was  as  old 
as  you  I had  half-a-dozen  lovers.” 

“ Agnes,”  said  the  sharp  voice  of  Elsie, 
coming  up  from  behind,  “don’t  run  on 
ahead  of  me  again  ; — and  you,  Mistress 
Baggage,  let  my  child  alone.” 

“ Who  ’s  touching  your  child  ? ” said 
Giulietta,  scornfully.  “ Can’t  a body  say 
a civil  word  to  her  ? ” 

“ I know  what  you  would  be  after,” 
said  Elsie, — “ filling  her  head  with  talk  of 
all  the  wild,  loose  gallants ; but  she  is  for 
no  such  market,  I promise  you  ! Come, 
Agnes.” 

So  saying,  old  Elsie  drew  Agnes  rapid- 
ly along  with  her,  leaving  Giulietta  roll- 
ing her  great  black  eyes  after  them  with 
an  air  of  infinite  contempt. 

“ The  old  kite  ! ” she  said  ; “ I declare 
he  shall  get  speech  of  the  little  dove,  if 
only  to  spite  her.  Let  her  try  her  best, 
and  see  if  we  don’t  get  round  her  before 
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she  knows  it  Pietro  says  his  master  is 
certainly  wil'd  after  her,  and  I have  prom- 
ised to  help  him.” 

Meanwhile,  just  as  old  Elsie  and  Ag- 
nes were  turning  into  the  orange-orchard 
which  led  into  the  Gorge  of  Sorrento,  they 
met  the  cavalier  of  the  evening  before. 

He  stopped,  and,  removing  his  cap, 
saluted  them  with  as  much  deference  as 
if  they  had  been  princesses.  Old  Elsie 
frowned,  and  Agnes  blushed  deeply ; — 
both  hurried  forward.  Looking  back,  the 
old  woman  saw  that  he  was  walking  slow- 
ly behind  them,  evidently  watching  them 
closely,  yet  not  in  a way  sufficiently  ob- 
trusive to  warrant  an  open  rebuff. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CAVALIER. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking,  in  com- 
mon Italian  life,  than  the  contrast  between 
out-doors  and  in-doors.  'Without,  all  is 
fragrant  and  radiant;  within,  mouldy, 
dark,  and  damp.  Except  in  the  well-kept 
palaces  of  the  great,  houses  in  Italy  are 
more  like  dens  than  habitations,  and  a 
sight  of  them  is  a sufficient  reason  to  the 
mind  of  any  inquirer,  why  their  vivacious 
and  handsome  inhabitants  spend  their  life 
principally  in  the  open  air.  Nothing  could 
be  more  perfectly  paradisiacal  than  this 
evening  at  Sorrento.  The  sun  had  sunk, 
but  left  the  air  full  of  diffused  radiance, 
which  trembled  and  vibrated  over  the  thou- 
sand many-colored  waves  of  the  sea.  The 
moon  was  riding  in  a broad  zone  of  pur- 
ple, low  in  the  horizon,  her  silver  forehead 
somewhat  Hushed  in  the  general  rosiness 
that  seemed  to  penetrate  and  suffuse  ev- 
ery object.  The  fishermen,  who  were 
drawing  in  their  nets,  gayly  singing,  seem- 
ed to  be  floating  on  a violet-and-gold-col- 
ored  flooring  that  broke  into  a thousand 
gems  at  every  dash  of  the  oar  or  motion 
of  the  boat.  The  old  stone  statue  of  Saint 
Antonio  looked  down  in  the  rosy  air,  it- 
self tinged  and  brightened  by  the  magical 
colors  which  floated  round  it  And  the 
girls  and  men  of  Sorrento  gathered  in 
gossiping  knots  on  the  old  Roman  bridge 
that  spanned  the  gorge,  looked  idly  down 
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into  its  dusky  shadows,  talking  the  while, 
and  playing  the  time -honored  game  of 
flirtation  which  has  gone  on  in  all  climes 
and  languages  since  man  and  woman  be- 
gan. 

Conspicuous  among  them  all  was  Giu- 
lietta, her  blue-black  hair  recently  braid- 
ed and  polished  to  a glossy  radiance,  and 
all  her  costume  arranged  to  show  her 
comely  proportions  to  the  best  advantage, 
— her  great  pearl  ear-rings  shaking  as 
she  tossed  her  head,  and  showing  the  flash 
of  the  emerald  in  the  middle  of  them.  An 
Italian  peasant-woman  may  trust  Provi- 
dence for  her  gown,  but  ear-rings  she  at- 
tends to  herself,  — for  what  is  life  without 
them  ? The  great  pearl  earrings  of  the 
Sorrento  women  are  accumulated,  pearl 
by  pearl,  as  the  price  of  years  of  labor. 
Giulietta,  however,  had  come  into  the 
world,  so  to  speak,  with  a gold  spoon  in 
her  mouth,  — since  her  grandmother,  a 
thriving,  stirring,  energetic  body,  had  got 
together  a pair  of  ear-rings  of  unmatch- 
ed size,  which  had  descended  as  heir- 
looms to  her,  leaving  her  nothing  to  do 
but  display  them,  which  she  did  with  the 
freest  good-will.  At  present  she  was 
busily  occupied  in  coquetting  with  a tall 
and  jauntily- dressed  fellow,  wearing  a 
plumed  hat  and  a red  sash,  who  seemed 
to  be  mesmerized  by  the  power  of  her 
charms,  his  large  dark  eves  following  ev- 
cry  movement,  as  sho  now  talked  with 
him  gayly  and  freely,  and  now  pretend- 
ed errands  to  this  and  that  and  the  other 
person  on  the  bridge,  stationing  herself 
here  and  there,  that  she  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  herself  followed. 

“ Giulietta,”  at  last  said  the  young  man, 
earnestly,  when  he  found  her  accidental- 
ly standing  alone  by  the  parapet,  “ 1 must 
be  going  to-morrow.” 

“ Well,  what  is  that  to  me  ? ” said  Giu- 
lietta, looking  wickedly  from  under  her 
eyelashes. 

“ Cruel  girl ! you  know  ” 

“Nonsense,  Pietro  ! I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  you  ” ; but  as  Giulietta  said 
this,  her  great,  soft,  dark  eyes  looked  out 
furtively,  and  said  just  the  contrary. 

“ You  will  go  with  me  ? ” 
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“ Did  I ever  hear  anything  like  it  ? 
One  can’t  be  civil  to  a follow  but  he  asks 
her  to  go  to  the  world’s  end.  Pray,  how 
far  is  it  to  your  dreadful  old  den  ? ” 
“Only  two  days’ journey,  Giulictta.” 

“ Two  days ! ” 

“ Yes,  my  life  ; and  you  shall  ride.” 

“ Thank  you,  Sir,  — I wasn’t  thinking 
of  walking.  But  seriously,  Pietro,  I am 
afraid  it ’s  no  place  for  an  honest  girl  to 
be  in.” 

“ There  are  lots  of  honest  women  there, 
— all  our  men  have  wives  ; and  our  cap- 
tain has  put  his  eye  on  one,  too,  or  1 ’in 
mistaken.” 

“ What ! little  Agnes  ? ” said  Giulictta. 
“ He  will  be  bright  that  gets  her.  That 
old  dragon  of  a grandmother  is  as  tight 
to  her  as  her  skin.” 

“ Our  captain  is  used  to  helping  him- 
self,” said  Pietro.  “ We  might  carry 
them  both  off  some  night,  and  no  one  the 
wiser;  but  he  seems  to  want  to  win  the 
girl  to  come  to  him  of  her  own  accord. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  mountains  while  he  lingers  a day  or 
two  more  round  here.” 

“ I declare,  Pietro,  I think  you  all  lit- 
tle better  than  Turks  or  heathens,  to 
talk  in  that  way  about  carrying  off  wom- 
en ; and  what  if  one  should  be  sick  and 
die  among  you  V What  is  to  become  of 
one’s  soul,  I wonder  ? ” 

“ Pshaw  ! don’t  we  have  priests  ? Why, 
Guilietta,  we  are  all  very  pious,  and  nev- 
er think  of  going  out  without  saying  our 
prayers.  The  Madonna  is  a kind  Moth- 
er, and  will  wink  very  hard  on  the  sins 
of  such  good  sons  as  we  are.  There  isn’t 
a place  in  all  Italy  where  she  is  kept  bet- 
ter in  candies,  and  in  rings  and  bracelets, 
and  everything  a woman  could  want 
We  never  come  home  without  bringing 
her  something;  and  then  we  have  lots 
left  to  dress  all  our  women  like  princess- 
es; and  they  have  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  till  night  but  play  the  lady. 
Come  now  ? ” 

At  the  moment  this  conversation  was 
going  on  in  the  balmy,  seductive  even- 
ing air  at  the  bridge,  another  was  trans- 


piring in  the  Albergo  della  Torre,  one  of 
those  dark,  musty  dens  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  In  a damp,  dirty  cham- 
ber, whose  brick  floor  seemed  to  have 
been  unsuspicious  of  even  the  existence 
of  brooms  for  centuries,  was  sitting  the 
cavalier  whom  we  have  so  often  named  in 
connection  with  Agnes.  His  easy,  high- 
bred air,  his  graceful,  flexible  form  and 
handsome  face  formed  a singular  con- 
trast  to  the  dark  and  mouldy  apart- 
ment, at  whose  single  unglazed  window 
he  was  sitting.  The  sight  of  this  splen- 
did man  gave  an  impression  of  strange- 
ness, in  the  general  bareness,  much  as 
if  some  marvellous  jewel  had  been  un- 
accountably found  lying  on  that  dusty 
brick  floor. 

He  sat  deep  in  thought,  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  a rickety  table,  his  large,  pier- 
cing, dark  eyes  seeming  intently  to  study 
the  pavement. 

The  door  opened,  and  a gray -headed 
old  man  entered,  who  approached  him 
respectfully. 

“ Well,  Paolo  ? ” said  the  cavalier,  sud- 
denly starting. 

“ My  Lord,  the  men  are  all  going  back 
to-night.” 

“ Let  them  go,  then,”  said  the  cavalier, 
with  an  impatient  movement.  “ I can 
follow  in  a day  or  two.” 

“ Ah,  my  Lord,  if  I might  make  so  bold, 
why  should  you  expose  your  person  by 
staying  longer?  You  may  be  recognized 
and  ” 

“ No  danger,”  said  the  other,  hastily. 

“My  Lord,  you  must  forgive  me,  but  I 
promised  my  dear  lady,  your  mother,  on 
her  death-bed  ” 

“ To  be  a constant  plague  to  me,”  said 
the  cavalier,  with  a vexed  smile  and  an 
impatient  movement;  “but  speak  on, 
Paolo, — for  when  you  once  get  anything 
on  your  mind,  one  may  as  well  hear  it 
first  as  last.” 

“ Well,  then,  my  Lord,  this  girl, — I have 
made  inquiries,  and  every  one  reports  her 
most  modest  and  pious,  — the  only  grand- 
child of  a poor  old  woman.  Is  it  worthy 
of  a great  lord  of  an  ancient  house  to 
bring  her  to  shame  ? ” 
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“ Who  thinks  of  bringing  her  to  shame  ? 

O O 

‘ Lord  of  an  ancient  house  ’ ! ” added  the 
cavalier,  laughing  bitterly,  — “a  landless 
beggar,  cast  out  of  everything, — titles, 
estates,  all ! Am  I,  then,  fallen  so  low 
that  my  wooing  would  disgrace  a peas- 
ant-girl?” 

“ My  Lord,  you  cannot  mean  to  woo  a 
peasant-girl  in  any  other  way  than  one 
that  would  disgrace  her,  — one  of  the 
House  of  Sarelli,  that  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  1 ” 

“ And  what  of  the  ‘ House  of  Sarelli 
that  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  Ro- 
man Empire  ’ ? It  is  lying  like  weeds’ 
roots  uppermost  in  the  burning  sun. 
What  is  left  to  me  but  the  mountains 
and  my  sword  ? No,  I tell  you,  Paolo, 
Agostino  Sarelli,  cavalier  of  fortune,  is 
not  thinking  of  bringing  disgrace  on  a 
pious  and  modest  maiden,  unless  it  would 
disgrace  her  to  be  his  wife.” 

“Now  may  the  saints  above  help  usl 
Why,  my  Lord,  our  house  in  days  past 
has  been  allied  to  royal  blood.  I could 

tell  you  how  Joachim  VI.” 

“ Come,  come,  my  good  Paolo,  spare  me 
one  of  your  chapters  of  genealogy.  The 
fact  is,  my  old  boy,  the  world  is  all  topsy- 
turvy, and  the  bottom  is  the  top,  and  it 
isn’t  much  matter  what  comes  next.  Here 
are  shoals  of  noble  families  uprooted  and 
lying  round  like  those  aloes  that  the  gar- 
dener used  to  throw  over  the  wall  in 
spring-time  ; and  there  is  that  great  boar 
of  a C®sar  Borgia  turned  in  to  batten 
and  riot  over  our  pleasant  places.” 

“ Oh,  my  Lord,”  said  the  old  serving- 
man,  with  a distressful  movement,  “ we 
have  fallen  on  evil  times,  to  be  sure,  and 
they  say  his  Holiness  has  excommunicat- 
ed us.  Anselmo  heard  that  in  Naples 
yesterday.” 

“ Excommunicated  ! ” said  the  young 
man,  — every  feature  of  his  fine  face,  and 
every  nerve  of  his  graceful  fonn  seeming 
to  quiver  with  the  effort  to  express  su- 
preme contempt.  “ Excommunicated ! I 
should  hope  so ! One  would  hope  through 
Our  Lady’s  grace  to  act  so  that  Alexan- 
der, and  his  adulterous,  incestuous,  filthy, 
false-swearing,  perjured,  murderous  crew, 
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would  excommunicate  us ! In  these  times, 
one’s  only  hope  of  paradise  lies  in  being 
excommunicated.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  master,”  said  the  old 
man,  falling  on  his  knees,  “ what  is  to 
become  of  us  ? That  1 should  live  to 
hear  you  talk  like  an  infidel  and  unbe- 
liever ! ” 

“ Why,  hear  you,  poor  old  fool ! Did 
you  never  hear  in  Dante  of  the  Popes 
that  are  burning  in  hell  ? Wasn’t  Dante 
a Christian,  I beg  to  know  ? ” 

“ Oh,  my  Lord,  my  Lord ! a religion  got 
out  of  poetry’,  books,  and  romances  won’t 
do  to  die  by’.  We  have  no  business  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,— 
it ’s  the  Lord’s  appointment.  We  have 
only’  to  shut  our  eyes  and  obey.  It  may 
all  do  well  enough  to  talk  so  when  you 
are  young  and  fresh ; but  when  sickness 
and  death  come,  then  we  must  have  relig- 
ion,— and  if  we  have  gone  out  of  the  only 
true  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
what  becomes  of  our  souls  ? Ah,  I mis- 
doubted about  your  taking  so  much  to 
poetry’,  though  my  poor  mistress  was  so 
proud  of  it ; but  these  poets  are  all  here- 
tics, my  Lord, — that  ’s  my  firm  belief. 
But,  my’  Lord,  if  you  do  go  to  hell,  I ’m 
going  there  with  you ; 1 ’m  sure  I never 
could  show  my  face  among  the  saints, 
and  you  not  there.” 

“ Well,  come,  then,  my  poor  Paolo,” 
said  the  cavalier,  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  his  serving-man,  “ don’t  take  it  to  heart 
so.  Many  a better  man  than  I has  been 
excommunicated  and  cursed  from  toe  to 
crown,  and  been  never  a whit  the  worse 
for  it  There ’s  Jerome  Savonarola  there 
in  Florence — a most  holy  man,  they’  say’, 
who  has  had  revelations  straight  from 
heaven  — has  been  excommunicated;  but 
he  preaches  and  gives  the  sacraments  all 
the  same,  and  nobody’  minds  it.” 

“ Well,  it ’s  all  a maze  to  me,”  said  the 
old  serving-man,  shaking  his  white  head. 
“ I can’t  see  into  it.  I don’t  dare  to  open 
my  eyes  for  fear  I should  get  to  be  a her- 
etic ; it  seems  to  me  that  everything  is 
getting  mixed  up  together.  But  one  must 
hold  on  to  one’s  religion;  because,  after 
we  have  lost  everything  in  this  world,  it 
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"would  be  too  bad  to  burn  in  hell  forever 
at  the  end  of  that.” 

“ Why,  Paolo,  I am  a good  Christian. 
I believe,  with  ail  my  heart,  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  like  the  fellow  in  Boccaccio, 
— because  I think  it  must  be  from  God,  or 
else  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  would  have 
had  it  out  of  the  world  long  ago.  Noth- 
iug  but  the  Lord  Himself  could  have  kept 
it  against  them.” 

“ There  you  are,  my  dear  master,  with 
your  romances  I Well,  well,  well ! I don’t 


know  how  it  ’ll  end.  I say  my  prayers, 
and  try  not  to  inquire  into  what  ’s  too 
high  for  me.  But  uow,  dear  master,  will 
you  stay  lingering  after  this  girl  till  some 
of  our  enemies  hear  where  you  are  and 
pounce  down  upon  us  ? Besides,  the  troop 
are  never  so  well  affected  when  you  are 
away ; there  arc  quarrels  and  divisions.” 
“ Well,  well,”  said  the  cavalier,  with  an 
impatient  movement,  — “ one  day  longer. 
I must  get  a chance  to  speak  with  her 
once  more.  I must  see  her.” 


SUN-PAINTING  AND  SUN-SCULPTURE; 

WITH  A STEREOSCOPIC  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 


There  is  one  old  fable  which  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  “ Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,” 
has  not  interpreted.  This  is  the  flaying 
of  Marsyas  by  Apollo.  Everybody  re- 
members the  accepted  version  of  it,  name- 
ly,— that  the  young  shepherd  found  Mi- 
nerva’s flute,  and  was  rash  enough  to  en- 
ter into  a musical  contest  with  the  God 
of  Music,  lie  was  vanquished,  of  course, 
— and  the  story  is,  that  the  victor  fasten- 
ed him  to  a tree  ami  llayod  him  alive. 

But  the  God  of  Song  was  also  the  God 
of  Light,  and  a moment’s  reflection  re- 
veals the  true  significance  of  this  seeming- 
ly  barbarous  story.  Apollo  was  pleased 
with  his  young  rival,  fixed  him  in  posi- 
tion against  an  iron  rest,  (the  tree  of  the 
fable.)  and  took  a photogruph , a sun- 
picture,  of  him.  This  thin  film  or  shin 
of  light  and  shade  was  absurdly  inter- 
preted as  being  the  cutis,  or  untanned 
leather  integument  of  the  young  shep- 
herd. The  human  discovery  of  the  art 
of  photography  enables  us  to  rectify  the 
error  and  restore  that  important  article 
of  clothing  to  the  youth,  as  well  as  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  Apollo.  There 
is  one  spot  less  upon  the  sun  since  the 
thefl  from  heaven  of  Prometheus  Da- 
guerre and  his  fellow -adventurers  has 


enabled  us  to  understand  the  ancient 
legend. 

We  are  now  flaying  our  friends  and 
submitting  to  be  flayed  ourselves,  every 
few  years  or  months  or  days,  by  the  aid 
of  the  trenchant  sunbeam  which  perform- 
ed the  process  for  Marsyas.  All  the  world 
has  to  submit  to  it,  — kings  and  queens 
with  the  rest.  The  monuments  of  Art 
and  the  face  of  Nature  herself  are  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way.  We  lift  an  impal- 
pable scale  from  the  surface  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. We  slip  off  from  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s  that  other  imponderable  dome 
which  fitted  it  so  closely  that  it  betrays 
every  scratch  on  the  original.  We  skim 
off  a thin,  dry  cuticle  from  the  rapids 
of  Niagara,  and  lay  it  on  our  unmoisten- 
ed paper  without  breaking  a bubble  or 
losing  a speck  of  foam.  We  steal  a land- 
scape from  its  lawful  owners,  and  defy 
the  charge  of  dishonesty.  We  skin  the 
flints  by  the  wayside,  and  nobody  accuses 
us  of  meanness. 

These  miracles  are  being  worked  all 
around  us  so  easily  and  so  cheaply  that 
most  people  have  ceased  to  think  of  them 
as  marvels.  There  is  a photographer 
established  in  every  considerable  village, 
— nay,  one  may  not  unfrequently  see 
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a photographic  ambulance  standing  at 
the  wayside  upon  some  vacant  lot  where 
it  can  squat  unchallenged  in  the  midst 
of  burdock  and  plantain  and  apple-Peru, 
or  making  a long  halt  in  the  middle  of  a 
common  by  special  permission  of  the  “ Se- 
lectmen.” 

We  must  not  forget  the  inestimable 
preciousness  of  the  new  Promethean  gifts 
because  they  have  become  familiar. 
Think  first  of  the  privilege  we  all  pos- 
sess now  of  preserving  the  lineaments 
and  looks  of  those  dear  to  us. 

“ Blest  be  the  art  which  can  immortalize,” 

said  Cowper.  But  remember  how  few 
painted  portraits  really  give  their  sub- 
jects. Recollect  those  wandering  Thugs 
of  Art  whose  murderous  doings  with  the 
brush  used  frequently  to  involve  whole 
families ; who  passed  from  one  country 
tavern  to  another,  eating  and  painting 
their  way,  — feeding  a week  upon  the 
landlord,  another  week  upon  the  landla- 
dy, and  two  or  three  days  apiece  upon  the 
children  ; as  the  walls  of  those  hospitable 
edifices  too  frequently  testify  even  to  the 
present  day.  Then  see  what  faithful  me- 
morials of  those  whom  we  love  and  would 
remember  are  put  into  our  hands  by  the 
new  art,  with  the  most  trifling  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money. 

This  new  art  is  old  enough  already  to 
have  given  us  the  portraits  of  infants  who 
are  now  growing  into  adolescence.  By- 
and-by  it  will  show  every  aspect  of  life  in 
the  same  individual,  from  the  earliest  week 
to  the  last  year  of  senility.  Wo  are  be- 
ginning to  see  what  it  will  reveal.  Chil- 
dren grow  into  beauty  and  out  of  it.  The 
first  line  in  the  forehead,  the  first  streak 
in  the  hair  are  chronicled  without  malice, 
but  without  extenuation.  The  footprints 
of  thought,  of  passion,  of  purpose  are 
all  treasured  in  these  fossilized  shadows. 
Family-traits  show  themselves  in  early 
infancy,  die  out,  and  reappear.  Flitting 
moods  which  have  escaped  one  pencil  of 
sunbeams  are  caught  by  another.  Each 
new  picture  gives  us  a new  aspect  of  our 
friend  ; we  find  he  had  not  one  face,  but 
many. 


[July* 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  those 
whom  we  love  no  longer  leave  us  in  dy- 
ing, as  they  did  of  old.  They  remain 
with  us  just  as  they  appeared  in  life ; 
they  look  down  upon  us  from  our  walls ; 
they  lie  upon  our  tables ; they  rest  upon 
our  bosoms ; nay,  if  we  will,  we  may  wear 
their  portraits,  like  signet-rings,  upon  our 
fingers.  Our  own  eyes  lose  the  images 
pictured  on  them.  Parents  sometimes 
forget  the  faces  of  their  own  children  in 
a separation  of  a year  or  two.  But  the 
unfading  artificial  retina  which  has  look- 
ed upon  them  retains  their  impress,  and 
a fresh  sunbeam  lays  this  on  the  living 
nerve  as  if  it  were  radiated  from  the 
breathing  shape.  How  these  shadows 
last,  and  how  their  originals  fade  away  ! 

What  is  true  of  the  faces  of  our  friends 
is  still  more  true  of  the  places  we  have 
seen  and  loved.  No  picture  produces  an 
impression  on  the  imagination  to  compare 
with  a photographic  transcript  of  the 
home  of  our  childhood,  or  any  scene  with 
which  we  have  been  long  familiar.  The 
very  point  which  the  artist  omits,  in  his 
effort  to  produce  general  effect,  may  be 
exactly  the  one  that  individualizes  the 
place  most  strongly  to  our  memory. 
There,  for  instance,  is  a photographic 
view  of  our  own  birthplace,*  and  with  it 
of  a part  of  our  good  old  neighbor’s  dwell- 
ing. An  artist  would  hardly  have  no- 
ticed a slender,  dry,  leafless  stalk  which 
traces  a faint  line,  as  you  may  see,  along 
the  front  of  our  neighbor’s  house  next  the 
corner.  That  would  be  nothing  to  him, 
— but  to  us  it  marks  the  stem  of  the  hon- 
eysuckle-vine, which  we  remember,  with 
its  pink  and  white  heavy-scented  blos- 
soms, as  long  as  we  remember  the  stars 
in  heaven. 

To  this  charm  of  fidelity  in  the  minut- 
est details  the  stereoscope  adds  its  aston- 
ishing illusion  of  solidity,  and  thus  com- 
pletes the  effect  which  so  entrances  the 
imagination.  Perhaps  there  is  also  some 
half-magnetic  effect  in  the  fixing  of  the 
eyes  on  the  twin  pictures, — something  like 
Mr.  Braid’s  hypnotism,  of  which  many  of 
our  readers  have  doubtless  heard.  At 
least  the  shutting  out  of  surrounding  ob- 
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jects,  arul  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
attention,  which  is  a consequence  of  this, 
produce  a dream-like  exaltation  of  the 
faculties,  a kind  of  clairvoyance,  in  which 
we  seeui  to  leave  the  body  behind  us  and 
sail  awav  into  one  strange  scene  after  an- 
other,  like  disembodied  spirits. 

“ Ah,  yes,”  some  unimaginative  read- 
er may  say ; “ but  there  is  no  color  and 
no  motion  in  these  pictures  you  think  so 
life-like;  and  at  best  they  are  but  petty 
miniatures  of  the  objects  we  see  in  Na- 
ture.” 

But  color  is,  after  all,  a very  seconda- 
ry quality  as  compared  with  form.  We 
like  a good  crayon  portrait  better  for  the 
most  part  in  black  and  white  than  in 
tints  of  pink  and  blue  and  brown.  Mr. 
Gibson  has  never  succeeded  in  making 
the  world  like  his  flesh-colored  statues. 
The  color  of  a landscape  varies  perpetu- 
ally, with  the  season,  with  the  hour  of 
the  day,  with  the  weather,  and  as  seen 
by  sunlight  or  moonlight;  yet  our  home 
stirs  us  with  its  old  associations,  seen  in 
anv  and  every  light. 

As  to  motion,  though  of  course  it  is  not 
present  in  stereoscopic  pictures,  except  in 
those  toy-contrivances  which  have  been 
lately  introduced,  yet  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  nearly  the  effect  of  motion  is 
produced  by  the  slight  difference  of  light 
on  the  water  or  on  the  leaves  of  trees  as 
seen  by  the  two  eyes  in  the  double-pic- 
ture. 

And  lastly  with  respect  to  size,  the  il- 
lusion is  on  the  part  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  eye,  unaided,  ever  sees  anything 
but  miniatures  of  objects.  Here  is  a new 
experiment  to  convince  those  who  have 
not  reflected  on  the  subject  that  the  stere- 
oscope shows  us  objects  of  their  natural 
size. 

We  bad  a stereoscopic  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Soule  out  of  our  parlor-window,  over- 
looking the  town  of  Cambridge,  with  the 
river  and  the  bridge  in  the  foreground. 
Now.  placing  this  view  in  the  stereoscope, 
and  looking  with  the  left  eye  at  the  right 
sten  ographic  picture,  while  the  right  eye 
looked  at  the  natural  landscape,  through 
the  window  where  the  view  was  taken, 


it  was  not  difficult  so  to  adjust  the  photo- 
graphic and  real  views  that  one  overlap- 
ped the  other,  and  then  it  was  shown  that 
the  two  almost  exactly  coincided  in  all 
their  dimensions. 

Another  point  in  which  the  stereograph 
differs  from  every  other  delineation  is  in 
the  character  of  its  evidence.  A simple 
photographic  picture  may  be  tampered 
with.  A lady’s  portrait  has  been  known 
to  come  out  of  the  finishing-artist’s  room 
tea  years  younger  than  when  it  left  the 
camera.  But  try  to  mend  a stereograph 
and  you  will  soon  find  the  difference. 
Your  marks  and  patches  float  above  the 
picture  and  never  identify  themselves 
with  it.  We  had  occasion  to  put  a little 
cross  on  the  pavement  of  a double  photo- 
graph of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  — copy- 
ing another  stereoscopic  picture  where 
it  was  thus  marked.  By  careful  manage- 
ment the  two  crosses  were  made  perfect- 
ly to  coincide  in  the  field  of  vision,  but 
the  image  seemed  suspended  al>ovc  the 
pavement,  and  did  not  absolutely  desig- 
nate any  one  stone,  as  it  would  have 
done,  if  it  had  been  a part  of  the  origi- 
nal picture.  The  impossibility  of  the  ste- 
reograph’s perjuring  itself  is  a curious  il- 
lustration of  the  law  of  evidence.  “ At 
the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  of  three, 
shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to 
death ; but  at  the  mouth  of  one  he  shall 
not  be  put  to  death.”  No  woman  may 
be  declared  youthful  on  the  strength  of  a 
single  photograph ; but  if  the  stereoscopic 
twins  say  she  is  young,  let  her  be  so  ac- 
knowledged in  the  high  court  of  chan- 
eery  of  the  God  of  Love. 

Some  two  or  three  years  since,  we  call- 
ed the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  to  the  subject  of  the  stereo- 
scope and  the  stereograph.  Some  of  our 
expressions  may  have  seemed  extrava- 
gant, as  if  heated  by  the  interest  which 
a curious  novelty  might  not  unnaturally 
excite.  We  have  not  lost  any  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  delight  which  that  article 
must  have  betrayed.  After  looking  over 
perhaps  a hundred  thousand  stereographs 
and  making  a collection  of  about  a thou- 
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sand,  we  should  feel  the  same  excitement 
on  receiving  a new  lot  to  look  over  and 
select  from  as  in  those  early  days  of  our 
experience.  To  make  sure  that  this  ear- 
ly interest  has  not  cooled,  let  us  put  on 
record  one  or  two  convictions  of  the  pres- 
ent moment.  • 

First,  as  to  the  wonderful  nature  of  the 
invention.  If  a strange  planet  should  hap- 
pen to  come  within  hail,  and  one  of  its 
philosophers  were  to  ask  us,  as  it  passed, 
to  hand  him  the  most  remarkable  mate- 
rial product  of  human  skill,  we  should 
offer  him,  without  a moment’s  hesitation, 
a stereoscope  containing  an  instantaneous 
double-view  of  some  great  thoroughfare, 
— one  of  Mr.  Anthony’s  views  of  Broad- 
way, (No.  203,)  for  instance. 

Secondly,  of  all  artificial  contrivances 
for  the  gratification  of  human  taste,  we 
seriously  question  whether  any  offers  so 
much,  on  the  whole,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  civilized  races  as  the  self-picturing  of 
Art  and  Nature, — with  three  exceptions  : 
namely,  dress,  the  most  universal,  archi- 
tecture, the  most  imposing,  and  music, 
the  most  exciting,  of  factitious  sources  of 
pleasure. 

No  matter  whether  this  be  an  extrava- 
gance or  an  over-statement ; none  can 
dispute  that  we  have  a new  and  wonder- 
ful source  of  pleasure  in  the  sun-picture, 
and  especially  in  the  solid  sun  -sculpture 
of  the  stereograph.  Yet  there  is  a strange 
indifference  to  it,  even  up  to  the  present 
moment,  among  many  persons  of  cultiva- 
tion and  taste.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
waked  up  to  the  significance  of  the  mira- 
cle which  the  Lord  of  Light  is  working 
for  them.  The  cream  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion has  been  skimmed  ofT;  and  the  sights 
which  men  risk  their  lives  and  spend  their 
money  and  endure  sea-sickness  to  be- 
hold,— the  views  of  Nature  and  Art  which 
make  exiles  of  entire  families  for  the  sake 
of  a look  at  them,  and  render  “ bronchi- 
tis ” and  dyspepsia,  followed  by  leave  of 
absence,  endurable  dispensations  to  so 
many  worthy  shepherds,  — these  sights, 
gathered  from  Alps,  temples,  palaces,  pyr- 
amids, are  offered  you  for  a trifle,  to  car- 
ry home  with  you,  that  you  may  look  at 


them  at  your  leisure,  by  your  fireside,  with 
perpetual  fair  weather,  when  you  are  in 
the  mood,  without  catching  cold,  without 
following  a valet-<le-place,  in  any  order 
of  succession, — from  a glacier  to  Vesu- 
vius, from  Niagara  to  Memphis,  — as  long 
as  you  like,  and  breaking  oif  as  sudden- 
ly as  you  like;  — and  you,  native  of  this 
incomparably  dull  planet,  have  hardly 
troubled  yourself  to  look  at  this  divine 
gift,  which,  if  an  angel  had  brought  it 
from  some  sphere  nearer  to  the  central 
throne,  would  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  the  celestial  messenger  to  whom  it  was 
intrusted ! 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  possibly 
awaken  an  interest  in  some  of  our  readers, 
if  we  should  carry  them  with  us  through 
a brief  stereographic  trip,  — describing, 
not  from  places,  but  from  the  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  them  which  we  have 
in  our  own  collection.  Again,  those  who 
have  collections  may  like  to  compare  their 
own  opinions  of  particular  pictures  men- 
tioned with  those  here  expressed,  and 
those  who  are  buying  stereographs  may 
be  glad  of  some  guidance  in  choosing. 

But  the  reader  must  remember  that 
this  trip  gives  him  only  a glimpse  of  a 
few  scenes  selected  out  of  our  gallery  of 
a thousand.  To  visit  them  all,  as  tourists 
visit  the  realities,  and  report  what  we  saw, 
with  the  usual  explanations  and  historical 
illustrations,  would  make  a formidable 
book  of  travels. 

Before  we  set  out,  we  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  sights  of  our  own  country. 
At  least  we  must  see  Niagara.  The  great 
fall  shows  infinitely  best  on  glass.  Thom- 
son’s “ Point  View,  28,”  would  be  a per- 
fect picture  of  the  Falls  in  summer,  if  a 
lady  in  the  foreground  had  not  moved 
her  shawl  while  the  pictures  were  taking, 
or  in  the  interval  between  taking  the  two. 
His  winter  view,  “ Terrapin  Tower,  37,” 
is  perfection  itself.  Both  he  and  Evans 
have  taken  fine  views  of  the  rapids,  in- 
stantaneous, catching  the  spray  as  it  leap- 
ed and  the  clouds  overhead.  Of  Blondin 
on  his  rope  there  are  numerous  views ; 
standing  on  one  foot,  on  his  head,  carry'- 
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ing  a man  on  his  back,  and  one  frightful 
picture,  where  he  hangs  by  one  leg,  head 
downward,  over  the  abyss.  The  best  we 
have  seen  is  Evans’s  No.  5,  a front  view, 
where  every  muscle  stands  out  in  perfect 
relief,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  most  un- 
impressible  of  mortals  is  finely  shown.  It 
literally  makes  the  head  swim  to  fix  the 
eyes  on  some  of  these  pictures.  It  is  a 
relief  to  get  away  from  such  fearful  sights 
and  look  up  at  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain. There  stands  the  face,  without  any 
humanizing  help  from  the  hand  of  an  art- 
ist. Air.  Bierstadt  has  given  it  to  us  very 
well,  llather  an  imbecile  old  gentleman, 
one  would  say,  with  his  mouth  open;  a 
face  such  as  one  may  see  hanging  about 
railway-stations,  and,  what  is  curious,  a 
New-England  style  of  countenance.  Let 
us  flit  again,  and  just  take  a look  at  the 
level  sheets  of  water  and  broken  falls  of 
Trenton,  — at  the  oblong,  almost  squared 
arch  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  — at  the  ruins 
of  the  Pemberton  Mills,  still  smoking,  — 
and  so  come  to  Mr.  Barnum’s  “ Historical 
Series.”  Clark’s  Island,  with  the  great 
rock  by  which  the  Pilgrims  “ rested,  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment,”  on  the  first 
Sunday,  or  Sabbath,  as  they  loved  to  call 
it,  which  they  passed  in  the  harbor  of  Ply- 
mouth, is  the  most  interesting  of  them  all 
to  us.  But  here  are  many  scenes  of  his- 
torical interest  connected  with  the  great 
names  and  events  of  our  past  The 
Washington  Elm,  at  Cambridge,  (through 
the  branches  of  which  we  saw  the  first 
sunset  we  ever  looked  upon,  from  this 
planet,  at  least,)  is  here  in  all  its  mag- 
nificent drapery  of  hanging  foliage.  Air. 
Soule  has  given  another  beautiful  view 
of  it,  when  stripped  of  its  leaves,  equally 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  pend- 
ent, hair-like  spray. 

We  should  keep  the  reader  half  an 
hour  looking  through  this  series,  if  we  did 
not  tear  ourselves  abruptly  away  from  it. 
We  are  bound  for  Europe,  and  are  to 
leave  rid  New  York  immediately. 

Here  we  are  in  the  main  street  of  the 
gTeat  city.  This  is  Air.  Anthony’s  mirac- 
ulous instantaneous  view  in  Broadway, 
(No.  203,)  before  referred  to.  It  is  the 
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Oriental  story  of  the  petrified  city  made 
real  to  our  eyes.  The  character  of  it 
is,  perhaps,  best  shown  by  the  use  we 
make  of  it  in  our  lectures,  to  illustrate 
the  physiology  of  walking.  Every  foot 
is  caught  in  its  movement  with  such  sud- 
denness that  it  shows  as  clearly  as  if  quite 
still.  We  are  surprised  to  see,  in  one 
figure,  how  long  the  stride  is,  — in  an- 
other, how  much  the  knee  is  bent, — in  a 
third,  how  curiously  the  heel  strikes  tho 
ground  before  the  rest  of  the  foot,— in  all, 
how  singularly  the  body  is  accommodat- 
ed to  the  action  of  walking.  The  facts 
which  the  brothers  Weber,  laborious  Ger- 
man experimenters  and  observers,  had 
carefully  worked  out  on  the  bony  frame,  . 
are  illustrated  by  the  various  individuals 
comprising  this  moving  throng.  But  what 
a wonder  it  is,  this  snatch  at  the  central 
life  of  a mighty  city  as  it  rushed  by  in 
all  its  multitudinous  complexity  of  move- 
ment 1 Hundreds  of  objects  in  this  pic- 
ture could  be  identified  in  a court  of  law 
by  their  owners.  There  stands  Car  No. 

33  of  the  Astor  House  and  Twenty-Sev- 
enth Street  Fourth  Avenue  line.  The 
old  woman  would  miss  an  apple  from  that 
pile  which  you  see  glistening  on  her  stand. 
The  young  man  whose  back  is  to  us  could 
swear  to  the  pattern  of  his  shawl.  The 
gentleman  between  two  others  will  no 
doubt  remember  that  he  had  a headache 
the  next  morning,  after  this  walk  he  is 
taking.  Notice  the  caution  with  which 
the  man  driving  the  dapple-gray  horse  in 
a cart  loaded  with  barrels  holds  his  reins, 

— wide  apart,  one  in  each  hand.  See  the 
shop-boys  with  their  bundles,  the  young 
fellow  with  a lighted  cigar  in  his  hand,  as 
you  see  by  the  way  he  keeps  it  off  from 
his  hotly,  the  gamin  stooping  to  pick  up 
something  in  the  midst  of  the  moving 
omnibuses,  the  stout  philosophical  car- 
man sitting  on  his  cart -tail,  Newman 
Noggs  by  the  lamp-post  at  the  corner. 
Nay,  look  into  Car  No.  33  and  you  may 
see  the  passengers ; — is  that  a young 
woman’s  face  turned  toward  you  looking 
out  of  the  window  ? See  how  the  faith- 
ful sun-print  advertises  the  rival  establish- 
ment of  “ Aleade  Brothers,  Ambrotypes 
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and  Photographs.”  What  a fearfully  sug- 
gestive picture ! It  is  a leaf  torn  from 
the  book  of  God’s  recording  angel.  What 
if  the  sky  is  one  great  concave  mirror, 
which  reflects  the  picture  of  all  our  do- 
ings, and  photographs  every  act  on  which 
it  looks  upon  dead  and  living  surfaces,  so 
that  to  celestial  eyes  the  stones  on  which 
we  tread  are  written  with  our  deeds,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  forest  are  but  undevel- 
oped negatives  where  our  summers  stand 
self-recorded  for  transfer  into  the  imper- 
ishable record  ? And  what  a metaphysi- 
cal puzzle  have  we  here  in  this  simple- 
looking paradox ! Is  motion  but  a suc- 
cession of  rests  ? All  is  still  in  this  pic- 
ture of  universal  movement.  Take  ten 
thousand  instantaneous  photographs  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  in  a day;  every 
one  of  them  will  be  as  still  as  the  tableau 
in  the  “ Enchanted  Beauty.”  Yet  the 
hurried  day’s  life  of  Broadway  will  have 
been  made  up  of  just  such  stillnesses. 
Motion  is  as  rigid  as  marble,  if  you  only 
take  a wiuk’s  worth  of  it  at  a time. 

We  are  all  ready  to  embark  now. 
Here  is  the  harbor;  and  there  lies  the 
Great  Eastern  at  anchor,  — the  biggest 
island  that  ever  got  adrift.  Stay  one  mo- 
ment,— they  will  ask  us  about  secession 
and  the  revolted  States, — it  may  be  as 
well  to  take  a look  at  Charleston,  for  an 
instant,  before  we  go. 

These  three  stereographs  were  sent  us 
by  a lady  now  residing  in  Charleston. 
The  Battery,  the  famous  promenade  of 
the  Charlestonians,  since  armed  with 
twenty-four-pounders  facing  Fort  Sum- 
ter ; the  interior  of  Fort  Moultrie,  with 
the  guns  spiked  by  Major  Anderson ; and 
a more  extensive  view  of  the  same  inte- 
rior, with  the  flag  of  the  seven  stars,  (cor- 
responding to  the  seven  deadly  sins,)— the 
free  end  of  it  tied  to  a gun-carriage,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  winds  of  the  angry  heav- 
en from  rending  it  to  tatters.  In  the  dis- 
tance, to  the  right,  Fort  Sumter,  looking 
remote  and  inaccessible,  — the  terrible 
rattle  which  our  foolish  little  spoiled  sister 
Carolino  has  insisted  on  getting  into  her 
rash  hand.  How  ghostly,  yet  how  real, 
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it  looms  up  out  of  the  dim  atmosphere, — 
the  guns  looking  over  the  wall  and  out 
through  the  embrasures,— meant  for  a for- 
eign foe, — this  very  day  (April  13th)  turn- 
ed in  self-defence  against  the  children  of 
those  who  once  fought  for  liberty  at  Fort 
Moultrie  ! It  is  a sad  thought  that  there 
are  truths  which  can  be  got  out  of  life 
only  by  the  destructive  analysis  of  war. 
Statesmen  deal  in  proximate  principles , 
— unstable  compounds  ; but  war  redu- 
ces facts  to  their  simple  elements  in  its 
red-hot  crucible,  with  its  black  flux  of 
carbon  and  sulphur  and  nitre.  Let  us 
turn  our  back  on  this  miserable,  even 
though  inevitable,  fraternal  strife,  and, 
closing  our  eyes  for  an  instant,  open 
them  in  London. 

Here  we  are  at  the  foot  of  Charing 
Cross.  You  remember,  of  course,  how 
this  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I. 
was  condemned  to  be  sold  and  broken  up 
by  the  Parliament,  but  was  buried  and 
saved  by  the  brazier  who  purchased  it, 
and  so  reappeared  after  the  Restoration. 
To  the  left,  the  familiar  words  “ Morley’s 
Hotel”  designate  an  edifice  about  half 
windows,  where  the  plebeian  traveller 
may  sit  and  contemplate  Northumberland 
House  opposite,  and  the  straight-tailed 
lion  of  the  Percys  surmounting  the  lofty 
battlement  which  crowns  its  broad  facade. 
We  could  describe  and  criticize  the  statue 
as  well  as  if  we  stood  under  it,  but  other 
travellers  have  done  that  Where  are 
all  the  people  that  ought  to  be  seen  here  ? 
Hardly  more  than  three  or  four  figures 
are  to  be  made  out ; the  rest  were  mov- 
ing, and  left  no  images  in  this  slow,  old- 
fashioned  picture,  — how  unlike  the  mi- 
raculous “ instantaneous  ” Broadway  of 
Mr.  Anthony  we  were  looking  at  a little 
while  ago ! But  there,  on  one  side,  an 
omnibus  has  stopped  long  enough  to  be 
caught  by  the  sunbeams.  There  is  a 
mark  on  it  Try  it  with  a magnifier. 

Charing 

+ 

Strand 

633. 

Here  are  the  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  A dead  failure,  as  we  well  re- 
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member  them,  — miserable  modern  ex- 
crescences, ■which  shame  the  noble  edifice. 
We  will  hasten  on,  and  perhaps  by-and- 
by  come  back  and  enter  the  cathedral. 

How  natural  Temple  Bar  looks,  with 
the  loaded  coach  and  the  cab  going 
through  the  central  arch,  and  the  blur  of 
the  hurrying  throng  darkening  the  small 
lateral  ones!  A fine  old  structure,  — al- 
ways reminds  a Bostonian  of  the  old  arch 
over  which  the  mysterious  Boston  Library 
was  said  still  to  linger  out  its  existence 
late  into  the  present  century.  But  where 
are  the  spikes  on  which  the  rebels’  heads 
used  to  grin  until  their  jaws  fell  off? 
They  must  have  been  ranged  along  that 
ledge  which  forms  the  chord  of  the  arch 
surmounting  the  triple -gated  structure. 
To  the  left  a woman  is  spreading  an 
awning  before  a shop ; — a man  would 
do  it  for  her  here.  Ghost  of  a boy  with 
bundle,— seen  with  right  eye  only.  Oth- 
er ghosts  of  passers  or  loiterers,  — one  of 
a pretty  woman,  as  we  fancy  at  least,  by 
the  way  she  turns  her  face  to  us.  To  the 
right,  fragments  of  signs,  as  follow : 

22 

PAT 

CO 

BR 

PR 

• 

What  can  this  be  but  229,  Patent  Combs 
and  Brushes,  Prout  ? At  any  rate,  we 
were  looking  after  Prout’s  good  old  estab- 
lishment, (229,  Strand,)  which  we  re- 
membered was  close  to  Temple  Bar, 
when  we  discovered  these  fragments,  the 
rest  being  cut  off  by  the  limits  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

London  Bridge  1 Less  imposing  than 
Waterloo  Bridge,  but  a massive  pile  of 
masonry,  which  looks  as  jf  its  rounded 
piers  would  defy  the  Thames  as  long  as 
those  of  the  Bridge  of  Sant’  Angelo  have 
stemmed  the  Tiber.  Figures  indistinct 
or  invisible,  as  usual,  in  the  foreground, 
but  farther  on  a mingled  procession  of 
coaches,  cabs,  carts,  and  people.  See 
the  groups  in  the  recesses  over  the  piers. 


The  parapet  is  breast-high;  — a woman 
can  climb  over  it,  and  drop  or  leap  into 
the  dark  stream  lying  in  deep  shadow 
under  the  arches.  Women  take  this  leap 
often.  Tie  angels  hear  them  like  the 
splash  of  drops  of  blood  out  of  the  heart 
of  our  humanity.  In  the  distance,  wharves, 
storehouses,  stately  edifices,  steeples,  and 
rising  proudly  above  them,  “ like  a tall 
bully,”  London  Monument 

Here  we  are,  close  to  the  Monument. 
Tall,  square  base,  with  reliefs,  fluted  col- 
umns, queer  top; — looks  like  an  inverted 
wineglass  with  a shaving-brush  standing 
up  on  it:  representative  of  flame,  proba- 
bly. Below  this  the  square  cage  in  which 
people  who  have  climbed  the  stairs  are 
standing ; seems  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  is  barred  or  wired  over.  Wom- 
en used  to  jump  off  from  the  Monument 
as  well  as  from  London  Bridge,  before 
they  made  the  cage  safe  in  this  way. 

“ Holloa ! ” said  a man  standing  in  the 
square  one  day,  to  his  companion, — 
“ there ’s  the  flag  coming  down  from  the 
Monument ! ” 

“ It ’s  no  flag,”  said  the  other,  “ it ’s  a 
woman ! ” 

Sure  enough,  and  so  it  was. 

Nobody  can  mistake  the  four  pepper- 
boxes, with  the  four  weathercocks  on  them, 
surmounting  the  comers  of  a great  square 
castle,  a little  way  from  the  river’s  edge. 
That  is  the  Tower  of  London.  W e see 
it  behind  the  masts  of  sailing-vessels  and 
the  chimneys  of  steamers,  gray  and  misty 
in  the  distance.  Let  us  come  nearer  to 
it.  Four  square  towers,  crowned  by  four 
Oriental-looking  domes,  not  unlike  the 
lower  half  of  an  inverted  balloon  : these 
towers  at  the  angles  of  a square  building 
with  buttressed  and  battlementcd  walls, 
with  two  ranges  of  round -arched  win- 
dows on  the  side  towards  us.  But  con- 
nected with  this  building  are  other  tow- 
ers, round,  square,  octagon,  walls  with 
embrasures,  moats,  loop-holes,  turrets, 
parapets,  — looking  as  if  the  beef- eaters 
really  meant  to  hold  out,  if  a new  army 
of  Boulogne  should  cross  over  some  fine 
morning.  We  can’t  stop  to  go  in  and  see 
the  lions  this  morning,  for  we  have  come 
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in  sight  of  a great  dome,  and  we  cannot 
take  our  eyes  away  from  it 

That  is  St  Paul’s,  the  Boston  State- 
House  of  London.  There  is  a resem- 
blance in  effect,  but  there  is  a difference 
in  dimensions,  — to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  native  edifice,  as  the  reader  may  see 
in  the  plate  prefixed  to  Dr.  Bigelow’s 
“ Technology.”  The  dome  itself  looks  light 
and  airy  compared  to  St  Peter’s  or  the 
Duoino  of  Florence,— not  only  absolute- 
ly, but  comparatively.  The  colonnade  on 
which  it  rests  divides  the  honors  with  it 
It  does  not  brood  over  the  city,  as  those 
two  others  over  their  subject  towns.  Mi- 
chel Angelo’s  forehead  repeats  itself  in 
the  dome  of  St  Peter’s.  Sir  Christopher 
had  doubtless  a less  ample  frontal  devel- 
opment ; indeed,  the  towers  he  added  to 
Westminster  Abbey  would  almost  lead  us 
to  doubt  if  he  had  not  a vacancy  some- 
where in  his  brain.  But  the  dome  of  the 
London  “ State-House  ” is  very'  graceful, 
— so  light  that  it  looks  as  if  its  lineage 
had  been  crossed  by  a spire.  Wait  until 
we  have  gilded  the  dome  of  our  Boston 
St.  Paul’s  before  drawing  any  compari- 
sons. 

We  have  seen  the  outside  of  London. 
What  do  we  care  for  the  Crescent,  and 
the  Horseguards,  and  Nelson’s  Monu- 
ment, and  the  statue  of  Achilles,  and  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  ? The  Ab- 
bey, the  Tower,  the  Bridge,  Temple  Bar, 
the  Monument,  St.  Paul’s : these  make 
up  the  great  features  of  the  London  we 
dream  about.  Let  us  go  into  the  Abbey 
for  a few  moments.  The  “ dim  religious 
light  ” is  pretty  good,  after  all.  We  can 
read  every  letter  on  that  mural  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  “ the  most  illustrious  and 
most  benevolent  John  Paul  Howard, 
Earl  of  Stafford,”  “ a Lover  of  his  Coun- 
try, A Relation  to  Relations ,”  (what  a 
eulogy  and  satire  in  that  expression  !) 
and  in  many  ways  virtuous  and  honora- 
ble, as  “ The  Countess  Dowager,  in  Testi- 
mony of  her  great  Affection  and  Respect 
to  her  Lord’s  Memory,”  has  commemo- 
rated on  his  monument.  We  can  see  all 
the  folds  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk’s  dress, 
and  the  meshes  of  the  net  that  confines 
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her  hair,  as  she  lies  in  marble  effigy  on 
her  sculptured  sarcophagus.  It  looks  old 
to  our  eyes,  — for  she  was  the  mother  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  died  three  hundred 
years  ago,  — but  see  those  two  little  stone 
heads  lying  on  their  stone  pillow,  just  be- 
yond the  marble  Duchess.  They  are 
children  of  Edward  HI.,  — the  Black 
Prince’s  baby-brothers.  They  died  five 
hundred  years  ago,  — but  what  are  cen- 
turies in  Westminster  Abbey  ? Under 
this  pillared  canopy,  her  head  raised  on 
two  stone  cushions,  her  fair,  still  features 
bordered  with  the  spreading  cap  we  know 
so  well  in  her  portraits,  lies  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. These  fresh  monuments,  protect- 
ed from  the  wear  of  the  elements,  seem 
to  make  twenty  generations  our  contem- 
poraries. Look  at  this  husband  warding 
off  the  dart  which  the  grim,  draped  skel- 
eton is  aiming  at  the  breast  of  his  faint- 
ing wife.  Most  famous,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  statues  in  the  Abbey  is  this  of  Joseph 
Gascoigne  Nightingale  and  his  Lady,  by 
Roubilliac.  You  need  not  cross  the  ocean 
to  see  it  It  is  here,  literally  to  every 
dimple  in  the  back  of  the  falling  hand, 
and  every  crinkle  of  the  vermiculated 
stone-work.  What  a curious  pleasure  it 
is  to  puzzle  out  the  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  in  the  background  ! — for  the 
beauty  of  your  photograph  is,  that  you 
may  work  out  minute  details  with  the  mi- 
croscope,just  as  you  can  with  the  telescope 
in  a distant  landscape  in  Nature.  There 
is  a lady,  for  instance,  leaning  upon  an 
urn,— suggestive,  a little,  of  Morgiana  and 
the  forty  thieves.  Above  is  a medallion 
of  one  wearing  a full  periwig.  Now  for  a 
half-inch  lens  to  make  out  the  specks  that 
seem  to  be  letters.  “ Erected  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath, 

by  his  Brother” That  will  do, — the 

inscription  operates  as  a cold  bath  to  en- 
thusiasm. But  here  is  our  own  personal 
namesake,  the  once  famous  Rear  Admi- 
ral of  the  White,  whose  biography  wo 
can  find  nowhere  except  in  the  “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,”  where  he  divides  the 
glory  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  with  Gen- 
eral Wolfe.  A handsome  young  man 
with  hyacintliine  locks,  his  arms  bare  and 
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one  hand  resting  on  a cannon.  We  re- 
member thinking  our  namesake’s  statue 
one  of  the  most  graceful  in  the  Abbey, 
and  have  always  fallen  back  on  the  mem- 
on'  of  that  and  of  Dryden’s  Achates  of 
the  “ Annus  Mirabilis,”  as  trophies  of  the 
family. 

Enough  of  these  marbles ; there  is  no 
end  to  them ; the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
great,  many -arched,  thousand -pillared, 
sky-lifted  cavern  are  crusted  all  over  with 
them,  like  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  The 
vast  temple  is  alive  with  the  images  of 
the  dead.  Kings  and  queens,  nobles, 
statesmen,  soldiers,  admirals,  the  great 
men  whose  deeds  we  all  know,  the  great 
writers  whose  words  are  in  all  our  mem- 
ories, the  brave  and  the  beautiful  whoso 
fame  has  shrunk  into  their  epitaphs,  are 
all  around  us.  What  is  the  cry  for  alms 
that  meets  us  at  the  door  of  the  church  to 
the  mute  petition  of  these  marble  beggars, 
who  ask  to  warm  their  cold  memories  for 
a moment  in  our  living  hearts  ? Look 
up  at  the  mighty  arches  overhead,  borne 
up  on  tall  clustered  columns,  — as  if  that 
avenue  of  Royal  Palms  we  remember  in 
the  West  India  Islands  (photograph)  had 
been  spirited  over  seas  and  turned  into 
stone.  Make  your  obeisance  to  the  au- 
gust shape  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  reclin- 
ing like  a weary  swain  in  the  niche  at 
the  side  of  the  gorgeous  screen.  Pass 
through  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  a temple 
cut  like  a cameo.  Look  at  the  shining 
oaken  stalls  of  the  knights.  See  the  ban- 
ners overhead.  There  is  no  such  speak- 
ing record  of  the  lapse  of  time  as  these 
banners, — there  is  one  of  them  beginning 
to  drop  to  pieces  ; the  long  day  of  a cen- 
tury has  decay  for  its  dial-shadow. 

We  have  had  a glimpse  of  London, — 
let  us  make  an  excursion  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Here  you  see  the  Shakspeare  House 
as  it  was,  — wedged  in  between,  and  join- 
ed to,  the  “ Swan  and  Maidenhead” 
Tavern  and  a mean  and  dilapidated 
brick  building,  not  much  worse  than  it- 
self, however.  The  first  improvement 
(as  you  see  in  No.  2)  was  to  pull  down 
this  brick  building.  The  next  (as  you 


see  in  No.  8)  was  to  take  away  the  sign 
and  the  bay-window  of  the  “ Swan  and 
Maidenhead”  and  raise  two  gables  out 
of  its  roof,  so  as  to  restore  something  like 
its  ancient  aspect  Then  a rustic  fence 
was  put  up  and  the  outside  arrangements 
were  completed.  The  cracked  and  fad- 
ed sign  projects  as  we  remember  it  of 
old.  In  No.  1 you  may  read  “The  Im- 
mortal .HAKr.speare  . . . Born  in  This 
House  ” about  as  well  as  if  you  had  been 
at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going 
there. 

But  here  is  the  back  of  the  house. 
Did  little  Will  use  to  look  out  at.  this 
window  with  the  bull’s-eye  panes  ? Did 
he  use  to  drink  from  this  old  pump,  or 
the  well  in  which  it  stands  ? Did  his 
shoulders  rub  against  this  angle  of  the 
old  house,  built  with  rounded  bricks  ? It 
is  a strange  picture,  and  sets  us  dreaming. 
Let  us  go  in  and  up-stairs.  In  this  room 
he  was  born.  They  say  so,  and  we  will 
believe  it  Rough  walls,  rudely  boarded 
floor,  wide  window  with  small  panes, 
small  bust  of  him  between  two  cactuses 
in  bloom  on  window-seat  An  old  table 
covered  with  prints  and  stereographs,  a 
framed  picture,  and  under  it  a notice 

“ Copies  of  this  Portrait  ” the  rest, 

in  fine  print,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

Here  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trini- 
ty, in  which  he  lies  buried.  The  trees  are 
bare  that  surround  it;  sec  the  rooks’ 
nests  in  their  tops.  The  Avon  is  hard 
by,  dammed  just  here,  with  flood-gates, 
like  a canal.  Change  the  season,  if  you 
like, — here  are  the  trees  in  leaf,  and  in 
their  shadow  the  tombs  and  graves  of  the 
mute,  inglorious  citizens  of  Stratford. 

Ah,  how  natural  this  interior,  with  its 
great  stained  window,  its  mural  monu- 
ments, and  its  slab  in  the  pavement  with 
the  awful  inscription!  That  we  cannot 
see  here,  but  there  is  the  tablet  with  the 
bust  we  know  so  well.  But  this,  after  all, 
is  Christ’s  temple,  not  Shakspeare’s.  Here 
are  the  worshippers’  seats,  — mark  how 
the  polished  wood  glistens, — there  is  the 
altar,  and  there  the  open  prayer-book, — 
you  can  almost  read  the  service  from  it. 
Of  the  many  striking  things  that  Henry 
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Ward  Beecher  has  said,  nothing,  perhaps, 
is  more  impressive  than  his  account  of  his 
partaking  of  the  communion  at  that  altar 
in  the  church  where  Shakspeare  rests. 
A memory  more  divine  than  his  over- 
shadowed the  place,  and  he  thought  of 
Shakspeare,  “ as  he  thought  of  ten  thou- 
sand things,  without  the  least  disturbance 
of  his  devotion,”  though  he  was  kneeling 
directly  over  the  poet’s  dust. 

If  you  will  stroll  over  to  Shottery  now 
with  me,  we  can  see  the  Ann  Hathaway 
cottage  from  four  different  points,  which 
will  leave  nothing  outside  of  it  to  be  seen. 
Better  to  look  at  than  to  live  in.  A fear- 
ful old  place,  full  of  small  vertebrates  that 
squeak  and  smaller  articulates  that  bite, 
if  its  outward  promise  can  be  trusted.  A 
thick  thatch  covers  it  like  a coarse-haired 
hide.  It  is  patched  together  with  bricks 
and  timber,  and  partly  crusted  with  scal- 
ing plaster.  One  window  has  the  dia- 
mond panes  framed  in  lead,  such  as  we 
remember  seeing  of  old  in  one  or  two  an- 
cient dwellings  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
hard  by.  In  this  view  a young  man  is 
Bitting,  pensive,  on  the  steps  which  Mas- 
ter William,  too  ardent  lover,  used  to 
climb  with  hot  haste  and  descend  with 
lingering  delay.  Young  men  die,  but 
youth  lives.  Life  goes  on  in  the  cottage 
just  as  it  used  to  three  hundred  years 
ago.  On  the  rail  before  the  door  sits  the 
puss  of  the  household,  of  the  fiftieth  gen- 
eration, perhaps,  from  that  “ harmless, 
necessary'  cat”  which  purred  round  the 
poet’s  legs  as  he  sat  talking  love  with  Ann 
Hathaway.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  a 
huge  basin,  and  over  the  rail  hangs  — a 
dishcloth,  drying.  In  these  homely  acci- 
dents of  the  very  instant,  that  cut  across 
our  romantic  ideals  with  the  sharp  edge 
of  reality,  lies  one  of  the  ineffable  charms 
of  the  sun-picture.  It  is  a little  thing 
that  gives  life  to  a scene  or  a face ; por- 
traits are  never  absolutely  alive,  because 
they  do  not  mink. 

Come,  we  are  full  of  Shakspeare ; let 
us  go  up  among  the  hills  and  see  where 
another  poet  lived  and  lies.  Here  is 
Rydal  Mount,  the  home  of  Wordsworth. 
Two-storied,  ivy -clad,  hedge -girdled, 
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dropped  into  a crease  among  the  hills 
that  look  down  dimly  from  above,  as  if 
they  were  hunting  after  it  as  ancient 
dames  hunt  after  a dropped  thimble.  In 
these  walks  he  used  to  go  “ booing  about,” 
as  his  rustic  neighbor  had  it, — reciting 
his  own  verses.  Here  is  his  grave  in 
Grasmere.  A plain  slab,  with  nothing 
but  his  name.  Next  him  lies  Dora,  his 
daughter,  beneath  a taller  stone  border- 
ed with  a tracery  of  ivy,  and  bearing 
in  relief  a lamb  and  a cross.  Her  hus- 
band lies  next  in  tire  range.  The  three 
graves  have  just  been  shorn  of  their 
tall  grass, — in  this  other  view  you  may 
6ee  them  half-hidden  by  it.  A few  flow- 
ering stems  have  escaped  the  scythe  in 
the  first  picture,  and  nestle  close  against 
the  poet’s  headstone.  Hard  by  sleeps 
poor  Hartley  Coleridge,  with  a slab  of 
freestone  graven  with  a cross  and  a crown 
of  thorns,  and  the  legend,  “ By  thy  Cross 
and  Passion,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.”  * 
All  around  are  the  graves  of  those  whose 
names  the  world  has  not  known.  This 
view,  (302,)  from  above  Rydal  Mount,  is 
so  Claude-like,  especially  in  its  trees,  that 
one  wants  the  solemn  testimony  of  the 
double -picture  to  believe  it  an  actual 
transcript  of  Nature.  Of  the  other  Eng- 
lish landscapes  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  on  the  whole  is  that  mark- 
ed 43, — Sweden  Bridge,  near  Ambleside. 
But  do  not  fail  to  notice  St.  Mary’s  Church 
(101)  in  the  same  mountain-village.  It 
glows  out  of  the  ground  like  a crystal, 
with  spur-like  gables  budding  out  all  the 
way  up  its  spire,  as  if  they  were  ready  to 
flower  into  pinnacles,  like  such  as  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  marble  multiflora 
of  Milan. 

And  as  we  have  been  looking  at  a 
steeple,  let  us  flit  away  for  a moment  and 
pay  our  reverence  at  the  foot  of  the  tall- 
est spire  in  England,  — that  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Here  we  see  it  from  below, 

* Miss  Martinean,  who  went  to  his  funeral, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  describe  after  a visit 
to  the  churchyard,  gives  the  inscription  incor- 
rectly. See  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1861, 
p.  662.  Tourists  caunot  be  trusted;  stereo- 
graphs can. 
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looking  up, — one  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  ever  taken.  Look  well  at  it; 
Chichester  has  just  fallen,  and  this  is  a 
good  deal  like  it,  — some  have  thought 
raised  by  the  same  builder.  It  has  bent 
somewhat  (as  you  may  see  in  these  oth- 
er views)  from  the  perpendicular;  and 
though  it  has  been  strengthened  with 
clamps  and  framework,  it  must  crash 
some  day  or  other,  for  there  has  been 
a great  giant  tugging  at  it  day  and  night 
for  five  hundred  years,  and  it  will  at  last 
6hut  up  into  itself  or  topple  over  with 
a sound  and  thrill  that  will  make  the 
dead  knights  and  bishops  shake  on  their 
stone  couches,  and  be  remembered  all 
their  days  by  year-old  children.  This 
is  the  first  cathedral  we  ever  saw,  and 
none  ever  so  impressed  us  since.  Vast, 
simple,  awful  in  dimensions  and  height, 
just  beginning  to  grow  tall  at  the  point 
where  our  proudest  steeples  taper  out, 
it  fills  the  whole  soul,  pervades  the  vast 
landscape  over  which  it  reigns,  and, 
like  Niagara  and  the  Alps,  abolishes 
that  five-  or  six-foot  personality  in  the 
beholder  which  is  fostered  by  keeping 
company  with  the  little  life  of  the  day  in 
its  little  dwellings.  In  the  Alps  your 
voice  is  as  the  piping  of  a cricket.  Un- 
der the  sheet  of  Niagara  the  beating  of 
your  heart  seems  too  trivial  a movement 
to  take  reckoning  of.  In  the  buttressed 
hollow  of  one  of  these  palteozoic  cathe- 
drals you  arc  ashamed  of  your  ribs,  and 
blush  for  the  exiguous  pillars  of  bone  on 
which  your  breathing  structure  reposes. 
Before  we  leave  Salisbury,  let  us  look  for 
a moment  into  its  cloisters.  A green 
court-yard,  with  a covered  gallery  on  its 
level,  opening  upon  it  through  a series 
of  Gothic  arches.  You  may  learn  more, 
young  American,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween your  civilization  and  that  of  the 
Old  World  by  one  look  at  this  than  from 
an  average  lyceum-lecture  an  hour  long. 
Seventy  years  of  life  means  a great  deal 
to  you ; how  little,  comparatively,  to  the 
dweller  in  these  cloisters  1 You  will  have 
seen  a city'  grow  up  about  you,  perhaps ; 
your  whole  world  will  have  been  changed 
half  a dozen  times  over.  What  change 


for  him  ? The  cloisters  are  just  as  when 
he  entered  them, — just  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago, — just  as  they  will  be 
a hundred  years  hence. 

These  old  cathedrals  are  beyond  all 
comparison  what  are  best  worth  seeing, 
of  man’s  handiwork,  in  Europe.  How 
great  the  delight  to  be  able  to  bring  them, 
bodily,  as  it  were,  to  our  own  firesides ! A 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims  a year  used  to 
visit  Canterbury.  Now  Canterbury  vis- 
its us.  See  that  small  white  mark  on  the 
pavement  That  marks  the  place  where 
the  slice  of  Thomas  h Becket’s  skull  fell 
when  Reginald  Fitz  Urse  struck  it  off 
with  a “ Ha  1 ” that  seems  to  echo  yet 
through  the  vaulted  arches.  And  see  the 
broad  stairs,  worn  by  the  pilgrims’  knees 
as  they  climbed  to  the  martyr’s  shrine. 
For  four  hundred  years  this  stream  of 
worshippers  was  wearing  itself  into  these 
stones.  But  there  was  the  place  where 
they  knelt  before  the  altar  called  “ Beck- 
et’s Crown.”  No ! the  story  that  those  deep 
hollows  in  the  marble  were  made  by  the 
pilgrims’  knees  is  too  much  to  believe,  — 
but  there  are  the  hollows,  and  that  is  the 
story. 

And  now,  if  you  would  see  a perfect 
gem  of  the  art  of  photography,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  unquestioned  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  which  no  person  can 
behold  without  interest,  look  upon  this, — 
the  monument  of  the  Black  Frince.  There 
is  hardly  a better  piece  of  work  to  be 
found.  His  marble  effigy  lies  within  a 
railing,  vnth  a sculptured  canopy  hung 
over  it,  like  a sounding-board.  Above 
this,  on  a beam  stretched  between  two 
pillars,  hang  the  arms  he  wore  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Poitiers,— the  tabard,  the  shield,  the 
helmet,  the  gauntlets,  and  the  sheath  that 
held  his  sword,  which  weapon  it  is  said 
that  Cromwell  carried  off.  The  outside 
casing  of  the  shield  has  broken  away,  as 
you  observe,  but  the  lions  or  lizards,  or 
■whatever  they  were  meant  for,  and  the 
flower-de-luces  or  plumes  may  still  be 
seen.  The  metallic  scales,  if  such  they 
were,  have  partially  fallen  from  the  tab- 
ard, or  frock,  and  the  leather  shows  bare 
in  parts  of  it 
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Here,  hard  by,  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  queen,  also  inclosed 
■with  a railing  like  the  other.  It  was  op- 
ened about  thirty  years  ago,  in  presence 
of  the  dean  of  the  cathedral.  There  was 
a doubt,  so  it  was  said,  as  to  the  monarch’s 
body  having  been  really  buried  there. 
Curiosity  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  it  is 
to  be  presumed.  Every  over-ground  sar- 
cophagus is  opened  sooner  or  later,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  was  hard  work  to 
get  it  open  ; it  had  to  be  sawed.  They 
found  a quantity  of  hay, — fresh  herbage, 
perhaps,  when  it  was  laid  upon  the  royal 
body  four  hundred  years  ago, — and  a cross 
of  twigs.  A silken  mask  was  on  the  face. 
They  raised  it  and  saw  his  red  beard,  his 
features  well  preserved,  a gap  in  the 
front-teeth,  which  there  was  probably  no 
court-dentist  to  supply, — the  same  face 
the  citizens  looked  on  four  centuries  ago 

“ In  London  streets  that  coronation-day, 
When  Bolitigbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbarv  ” ; 

then  they  covered  it  up  to  take  another 
nap  of  a few  centuries,  until  another  dean 
has  an  historical  doubt, — at  last,  perhaps, 
to  be  transported  by  some  future  Austra- 
lian Barnum  to  the  Sidney  Museum  and 
exhibited  as  the  mummy  of  one  of  the 
English  Pharaohs.  Look,  too,  at  the 
“ Warriors’  Chapel,”  in  the  same  cathe- 
dral. It  is  a very  beautiful  stereograph, 
and  may  be  studied  for  a long  time,  for 
it  is  full  of  the  most  curious  monuments. 

Before  leaving  these  English  churches 
and  monuments,  let  us  enter,  if  but  for  a 
moment,  the  famous  Beauchamp  Chapel 
at  Warwick.  The  finest  of  the  views  (323, 
324)  recalls  that  of  the  Black  Prince’s 
tomb,  as  a triumph  of  photography.  Thus, 
while  the  whole  effect  of  the  picture  is 
brilliantTand  harmonious,  we  shall  find, 
on  taking  a lens,  that  we  can  count  ev- 
ery individual  bead  in  the  chaplet  of  the 
monk  who  is  one  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous reliefs  on  the  sarcophagus.  The  fig- 
ure of  this  monk  itself  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  height,  and  its  face  may  be 
completely  hidden  by  the  head  of  a pin. 
The  whole  chapel  is  a marvel  of  work- 
manship and  beauty.  The  monument  of 
Richard  Beauchamp  in  the  centre,  with 
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the  frame  of  brass  over  the  recumbent 
figure,  intended  to  support  the  drapery 
thrown  upon  it  to  protect  the  statue, — 
with  the  mailed  shape  of  the  warrior, 
his  feet  in  long- pointed  shoes  resting 
against  the  muzzled  bear  and  the  grif- 
fin, his  hands  raised,  but  not  joined, — 
this  monument,  with  the  tomb  of  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester, — Elizabeth’s  Leices- 
ter,— and  that  of  the  other  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick, — all  enchased  in  these  sculp- 
tured walls,  and  illuminated  through  that 
pictured  window,  where  we  can  dimly  see 
the  outlines  of  saints  and  holy  maidens, — 
form  a group  of  monumental  jewels  such 
as  only  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  can  equal. 
For  these  two  pictures  (323  and  324)  let 
the  poor  student  pawn  his  outside-coat, 
if  he  cannot  have  them  otherwise. 

Of  abbeys  and  castles  there  is  no  end. 
No.  4,  Tintern  Abbey,  is  the  finest,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  ever  seen.  No.  2 is 
also  very  perfect  and  interesting.  In  both, 
the  masses  of  ivy  that  clothe  the  ruins  are 
given  with  wonderful  truth  and  effect 
Some  of  these  views  have  the  advantage 
of  being  very  well  colored.  Warwick 
Castle  (81)  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  of  the  series  of  castles ; Caer- 
narvon is  another  still  more  striking. 

We  may  as  well  break  off  here  as  any- 
where, so  far  as  England  is  concerned. 
England  is  one  great  burial-ground  to  an 
American.  As  islands  are  built  up  out  of 
the  shields  of  insects,  so  her  soil  is  made 
from  the  bones  of  her  innumerable  gen- 
erations.  No  one  but  a travelled  Amer- 
ican feels  what  it  is  to  live  in  a land  of 
monuments.  We  are  all  born  foundlings, 
except  here  and  there,  in  some  favored 
spot,  where  humanity  has  nestled  for  a 
century  or  two.  Cut  flowers  of  romance 
and  poetry  stuck  about  are  poor  substi- 
tutes for  the  growths  which  have  their 
roots  in  an  old  soil  that  has  been  chan- 
ging elements  with  men  and  women  like 
ourselves  for  thousands  of  years.  Perhaps 
it  is  well  that  we  should  be  forced  to  live 
mainly  for  the  future ; but  it  is  sometimes 
weary  and  prosaic. 

And  yet,  — open  this  enchanted  door 
(of  pasteboard)  which  is  the  entrance  to 
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the  land  of  Burns,  and  see  what  one 
man  can  do  to  idealize  and  glorify  the 
common  life  about  him ! Here  is  a poor 
M ten-footer,”  as  we  should  call  it,  the  cot- 
tage William  “ Burncss  ” built  with  his 
own  hands,  where  he  carried  his  young 
bride  Agnes,  and  where  the  boy  Rob- 
ert, his  first-born,  was  given  to  the 
light  and  ?#r  which  he  made  brighter  and 
freer  for  mankind.  Sit  still  and  do  not 
speak,  — but  see  that  your  eyes  do  not 
grow  dim  as  these  pictures  pass  before 
them:  The  old  hawthorn  under  which 
Burns  sat  with  Highland  Mary,  — a ven- 
erable duenna-like  tree,  with  thin  arms 
and  sharp  elbows,  and  scanty  chevelure 
of  leaves ; the  Auld  Brig  o’  Doon  (No. 
4),  — a daring  arch  that  leaps  the  sweet 
stream  at  a bound,  more  than  half  clad 
in  a mantle  of  ivy,  which  has  crept  with 
its  larva-like  feet  beyond  the  key-stone ; 
the  Twa  Brigs  of  Ayr,  with  the  beautiful 
reflections  in  the  stream  that  shines  un- 
der their  evebrow’-arehes ; and  poor  little 
AUoway  Kirk,  with  its  fallen  roof  and 
high  gables.  Lift  your  hand  to  your 
eyes  and  draw  a long  breath,  — for  what 
words  would  come  so  near  to  us  as  these 
pictured,  nav,  real,  memories  of  the  dead 
poet  who  made  a nation  of  a province, 
and  the  hearts  of  mankind  its  tributa- 
ries ? 

And  so  we  pass  to  many-towered  and 
turrcted  and  pinnacled  Abbotsford,  and 
to  large-windowed  Melrose,  and  to  peace- 
ful Dryburgh,  where,  under  a plain  bev- 
elled slab,  lies  the  great  Romancer  whom 
Scotland  holds  only  second  in  her  affec- 
tions to  her  great  poet.  Here  in  the 
foreground  of  the  Melrose  Abbey  view 
(436)  is  a gravestone  which  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  deciphered  with  a lens.  Let 
us  draw  out  this  inscription  from  the 
black  archives  of  oblivion.  Here  it  is : 

In  Memory  of 
Fmncis  Cornel,  late 
. Labourer  in  Greenwell, 

Who  died  ll,h  July,  1827, 
aged  89  years.  Also 
Margaret  Betty,  his 
Spouse,  who  died  2d  l)ecr. 

1831,  aged  89  years. 


Tlris  is  one  charm,  as  we  have  said  over 
and  over,  of  the  truth-telling  photograph. 
We  who  write  in  great  magazines  of 
course  float  off  from  the  wreck  of  our 
century,  on  our  life-preserving  articles, 
to  immortality.  What  a delight  it  is  to 
snatch  at  the  unknown  head  that  shows  for 
an  instant  through  the  wave,  and  drag  it 
out  to  personal  recognition  and  a share  in 
our  own  sempiternal  buoyancy  ! Go  and 
be  photographed  on  the  edge  of  Niagara, 
O unknown  aspirant  for  human  remem- 
brance ! Do  not  throw  vourself,  O trav- 
eller,  into  Etna,  like  Empedocles,  but  be 
taken  by  the  camera  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  crater ! Who  is  that  lady 
in  the  carriage  at  the  door  of  Burns’s 
cottage  ? Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the 
shiny  hat  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
Shakspearc  house  ? Who  are  those  two 
fair  youths  lying  dead  on  a heap  of  dead 
at  the  trench’s  side  in  the  cemetery  of 
Melegnano,  in  that  ghastly  glass  stereo- 
graph in  our  friend  Dr.  Bigelow’s  col- 
lection ? Some  Austrian  mother  has 
perhaps  seen  her  boy’s  features  in  one 
of  those  still  faces.  All  these  seemingly 
accidental  figures  are  not  like  the  shapes 
put  in  by  artists  to  fill  the  blanks  in  their 
landscapes,  but  real  breathing  persons,  or 
forms  that  have  but  lately  been  breath- 
ing, not  found  there  by  chance,  but 
brought  there  with  a purpose,  fulfilling 
some  real  human  errand,  or  at  least,  as 
in  the  last-mentioned  picture,  waiting  to 
be  buried. 

Before  quitting  the  British  Islands,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  wander  through 
the  beautiful  Vale  of  Avoca  in  Ireland, 
and  to  look  on  those  many  exquisite 
landscapes  and  old  ruins  and  crosses 
which  have  been  so  admirably  rendered 
in  the  stereograph.  There  is  the  Giant’s 
Causeway,  too,  — not  in  our  own  collec- 
tion, but  which  our  friend  Mr.  Water- 
ston  has  transplanted  with  all  its  basaltic 
columns  to  his  Museum  of  Art  in  Chester 
Square.  Those  we  cannot  stop  to  look 
at  now,  nor  these  many  objects  of  histor- 
ical or  poetical  interest  which  lie  before 
us  on  our  own  table.  Such  are  the  pic- 
tures of  Croyland  Abbey,  where  they 
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kept  that  jolly  drinking-horn  of  “ Wit- 
laf,  King  of  the  Saxons,”  which  Long- 
fellow has  made  famous;  Bedd-Gelert, 
the  grave  of  the  faithful  hound  immor- 
talized by  — nay,  who  has  immortalized 
— William  Spencer;  the  stone  that  marks 
the  spot  where  William  Rufus  fell  by 
Tyrrel’s  shaft  ; the  Lion’s  Head  in  Dove 
Dale,  fit  to  be  compared  with  our  own 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ; the  “ Bow- 
der  Stone,”  or  the  great  boulder  of  Bor- 
rowdale ; and  many  others  over  which 
we  love  to  dream  at  idle  moments. 

When  we  began  these  notes  of  travel, 
we  meant  to  take  our  fellow-vovagers  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  to 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  We  should 
make  a book,  instead  of  an  article,  if  we 
attempted  it.  Let  us,  instead  of  this, 
devote  the  remaiuing  space  to  an  enu- 
meration of  a few  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pictures  we  have  met  with,  many  of 
which  may  l>e  easily  obtained  by  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  we  have  taken 
to  find  them. 

Views  of  Paris  are  everywhere  to  be 
had,  good  and  cheap.  The  finest  illumi- 
nated or  transparent  paper  view  we  have 
ever  seen  is  one  of  the  Imperial  Throne. 
There  is  another  illuminated  view,  the 
Palace  of  the  Senate,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  with  which  it  gives  the  frescoes  on 
the  cupola.  We  have  a most  interest- 
ing stereograph  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Nismes,  with  a bull-Jight  going  on  in  its 
arena  at  the  time  when  the  picture  was 
taken.  The  contrast  of  the  vast  Roman 
structure,  with  its  massive  arched  ma- 
sonry, and  the  scattered  assembly,  which 
seems  almost  lost  in  the  spaces  once  fill- 
ed by  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  throng- 
ed to  the  gladiatorial  shows,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  we  havo  ever  seen.  At 
Quimperle  is  a house  so  like  the  curious 
old  building  lately  removed  from  Dock 
Square  in  Boston,  that  it  is  commonly 
taken  for  it  at  the  first  view.  The  Ro- 
man tombs  at  Arles  and  the  quaint  streets 
at  Troyes  are  the  only  other  French  pic- 
tures we  shall  speak  of,  apart  from  the 
cathedrals  to  be  mentioned. 

Of  the  views  in  Switzerland,  it  may  be 
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said  that  the  Glaciers  are  perfect,  in  the 
glass  pictures,  at  least.  Waterfalls  are 
commonly  poor:  the  water  glares  and 
looks  like  cotton-wool.  Staubbach,  with 
the  Vale  of  Lauterbrunnen,  is  an  exqui- 
site exception.  Here  are  a few  signal  spe- 
cimens of  Art.  No.  4018,  Seelisberg, — 
unsurpassed  by  any  glass  stereograph  we 
have  ever  seen,  in  all  the  qtalities  that 
make  a faultless  picture.  No.  4119,  Mont 
Blanc  from  Sta.  Rosa, — the  finest  view  of 
the  mountain  for  general  effect  we  have 
met  with.  No.  4100,  Suspension-Bridge 
of  Fribourg, — very  fine,  but  makes  one 
giddy  to  look  at  it.  Three  different 
views  of  Goldau,  where  the  villages  lie 
buried  under  these  vast  masses  of  rock, 
recall  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1806,  as 
if  it  had  happened  but  yesterday. 

Almost  everything  from  Italy  is  * in- 
teresting. The  ruins  of  Rome,  the  stat- 
ues of  the  Vatican,  the  great  churches, 
all  pass  before  us,  but  in  a Dash,  as  we 
are  expressed  by  them  on  our  ideal  loco- 
motive. Observe  : next  to  snow  and  ice, 
stone  is  best  rendered  in  the  stereograph. 
Statues  are  given  absolutely  well,  except 
where  there  is  much  foreshortening  to 
be  done,  as  in  this  of  the  Torso,  where 
you  see  the  thigh  is  unnaturally  length- 
ened. See  the  mark  on  the  Dying  Gladi- 
ator’s nose.  That  is  where  Michel  Ange- 
lo mended  it  There  is  Hawthorne’s  Mar- 
ble Faun,  (the  one  called  of  Praxiteles,) 
the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
Young  Athlete  with  the  Strigil,  the  Fo- 
min, the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  the  bronze  Marcus  Aurelius, — 
those  wonders  all  the  world  flocks  to  see, 
— the  God  of  Light  has  multiplied  them 
all  for  you,  and  you  have  only  to  give  a 
paltry  fee  to  his  servant  to  own  in  fee-sim- 
ple the  best  sights  that  earth  has  to  show. 

But  look  in  at  Pisa  one  moment,  not 
for  the  Leaning  Tower  and  the  other  fa- 
miliar  objects,  but  for  the  interior  of  the 
Campo  Santo,  with  its  holy  earth,  its  in- 
numerable monuments,  and  the  fading 
frescoes  on  its  walls,  — see ! there  are  the 
Three  Kings  of  Andrea  Orgagna.  And 
there  hang  the  broken  chains  that  once, 
centuries  ago,  crossed  the  Arno, — stand- 
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ing  off  from  the  wall,  so  that  it  seems  as 
if  they  might  clank,  if  you  jarred  the 
stereoscope.  Tread  with  us  the  streets 
of  Pompeii  for  a moment : there  arc  the 
ruts  made  by  the  chariots  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago, — it  is  the  same  thing 
as  stooping  down  and  looking  at  the 
pavement  itself.  And  here  is  the  am- 
phitheatre out  of  which  the  Pompeians 
trooped  when  the  ashes  began  to  fall 
round  them  from  Vesuvius.  Behold 
the  famous  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence,  — but  do  not  overlook  the  ex- 
quisite iron  gates  of  the  railing  outside  ; 
think  of  them  as  you  enter  our  own  Com- 
mon in  Boston  from  West  Street,  through 
those  portals  which  are  fit  for  the  gates 
of  — not  paradise.  Look  at  this  su- 
gar-temple,— no,  it  is  of  marble,  and  is 
the  monument  of  one  of  the  Scalas  at 
Verona.  What  a place  for  ghosts  that 
vast  palazzo  behind  it ! Shall  we  stand 
in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and 
then  take  this  stereoscopic  gondola  and 
go  through  it  from  St.  Mark’s  to  the  Ar- 
senal ? Not  now.  We  will  only  look  at 
the  Cathedral,  — all  the  pictures  under 
the  arches  show  in  our  glass  stereograph, 
— at  the  Bronze  Horses,  the  Campanile, 
the  Ilialto,  and  that  glorious  old  statue  of 
Bartholomew  Colleoni,  — the  very  image 
of  what  a partisan  leader  should  be,  the 
broad-shouldered,  slender-waisted,  stern- 
featured  old  soldier  who  used  to  leap  in- 
to his  saddle  in  full  armor,  and  whose 
men  would  never  follow  another  leader 
■when  he  died.  Well,  but  there  have 
been  soldiers  in  Italy  since  his  day. 
Here  are  the  encampments  of  Napo- 
leon’s army  in  the  recent  campaign. 
Tins  is  the  battle-field  of  Magenta  with 
its  trampled  grass  and  splintered  trees, 
and  the  fragments  of  soldiers’  accoutre- 
ments lying  about. 

And  here  (leaving  our  own  collection 
for  our  friend’s  before-mentioned)  here  is 
the  great  trench  in  the  cemetery  of  Me- 
legnano,  and  the  heap  of  dead  lying  unbur- 
ied at  its  edge.  Look  away,  young  maid- 
en and  tender  child,  for  this  is  what  war 
leaves  after  it.  Flung  together,  like  sacks 
of  grain,  some  terribly  mutilated,  some 


without  mark  of  injury,  all  or  almost  all 
with  a still,  calm  look  on  their  faces. 
The  two  youths,  before  referred  to,  lie  in 
the  foreground,  so  simple-looking,  so  like 
boys  who  had  been  overworked  and  were 
lying  down  to  sleep,  that  one  can  hard- 
ly see  the  picture  for  the  tears  these  two 
fair  striplings  bring  into  the  eyes. 

The  Pope  must  bless  us  before  we  leave 
Italy.  See,  there  he  stands  on  the  bal- 
cony of  St.  Peter’s,  and  a vast  crowd 
before  him  with  uncovered  heads  as  he 
stretches  his  arms  and  pronounces  his 
benediction. 

Before  entering  Spain  we  must  look  at 
the  Circus  of  Gavarni,  a natural  amphi- 
theatre in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  the  most 
picturesque  of  stereographs,  and  one  of 
the  best.  As  for  the  Alhambra,  we  can 
show  that  in  every  aspect;  and  if  you 
do  not  vote  the  lions  in  the  court  of  the 
same  a set  of  mechanical  h****gs  and 
nursery  bugaboos,  we  have  no  skill  in 
entomology.  But  the  Giralda,  at  Seville, 
is  really  a grand  tower,  worth  looking  at. 
The  Seville  Boston-folks  consider  it  the 
linchpin,  at  least,  of  this  rolling  universe. 
And  what  a fountain  this  is  in  the  Infan- 
ta’s garden  ! what  shameful  beasts,  swine 
and  others,  lying  about  on  their  stomachs ! 
the  whole  surmounted  by  an  unclad  gen- 
tleman squeezing  another  into  the  con- 
vulsions of  a galvanized  frog ! Queer 
tastes  they  have  in  the  Old  World.  At 
the  Fountain  of  the  Ogre  in  Berne,  the 
giant,  or  large-mouthed  private  person, 
upon  the  top  of  the  column,  is  eating  a 
little  infant  as  one  eats  a radish,  and  has 
plenty  more, — a whole  bunch  of  such, — 
in  his  hand,  or  about  him. 

A voyage  down  the  Rhine  shows  us 
nothing  better  than  St.  Goar,  (No.  2257,) 
every  house  on  each  bank  clean  and  clear 
as  a crystal.  The  Heidelberg  views  are 
admirable;  — you  see  a slight  streak  in 
the  background  of  this  one : we  remem- 
ber seeing  just  such  a streak  from  the  cas- 
tle itself,  and  being  told  that  it  was  the 
Rhine,  just  visible,  afar  oft’.  The  man 
with  the  geese  in  the  goose-market  at 
Nuremberg  gives  stone,  iron,  and  bronze, 
each  in  perfection. 
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So  we  come  to  quaint  Holland,  where 
we  see  windmills,  pnnts-levis , canals,  gal- 
iots,  houses  with  gable-ends  to  the  streets 
and  little  mirrors  outside  the  windows, 
slanted  so  as  to  show  the  frows  inside 
what  is  going  on. 

We  must  give  up  the  cathedrals,  af- 
ter all : Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  with  Bru- 
nelleschi’s dome,  which  Michel  Angelo 
wouldn’t  copy  and  couldn’t  beat ; Milan, 
aflame  with  statues,  like  a thousand-ta- 
pered candelabrum  ; Tours,  with  its  em- 
broidered portal,  so  like  the  lace  of  an 
archbishop’s  robe ; even  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris,  with  its  new  spire ; Rouen,  Amiens, 
Chartres,  — we  must  give  them  all  up. 

Here  we  are  at  Athens,  looking  at  the 
buttressed  Acropolis  and  the  ruined  tem- 
ples,— the  Doric  Parthenon,  the  Ionic 
Erechtheum,  the  Corinthian  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, and  the  beautiful  Caryatides.  But 
sec  those  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
Up  those  steps  walked  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  from  that  summit,  Mars  Hill,  the 
Areopagus,  he  began  his  noble  address, 
“Ye  men  of  Athens  1” 

The  Great  Pyramid  and  the  Sphinx  1 
Herodotus  saw  them  a little  fresher,  but 
of  unknown  antiquity,  — far  more  un- 
known to  him  than  to  us.  The  Colossi 
of  the  Plain  ! Mighty  monuments  of  an 
ancient  and  proud  civilization  standing 
alone  in  a desert  now. 

My  name  is  Osymandvas,  King  of  Kings; 

Look  ou  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair! 

But  nothing  equals  these  vast  serene  faces 
of  the  Pharaohs  on  the  great  rock-temple 
of  Abou  Simbcl  (Tpsambul)  (No.  1,  F. 
807).  It  is  the  sublimest  of  stereographs, 
as  the  temple  of  Kardasay,  this  loveliest 
of  views  on  glass,  is  the  most  poetical. 
But  here  is  the  crocodile  lying  in  wait 
for  us  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  we  must  leave  Egypt  for  Syria. 

Damascus  makes  but  a poor  show,  with 
its  squalid  houses,  and  glaring  clayed 
roofs.  We  always  wanted  to  invest  in 
real  estate  there  in  Abraham  Street  or 
Noah  Place,  or  some  of  its  well-establish- 
ed thoroughfares,  but  are  discouraged 
rince  we  have  had  these  views  of  the  old 
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town.  Baalbec  does  better.  See  the 
great  stones  built  into  the  wall  there, — 
the  biggest  64  X 13  X 13  ! What  do 
you  think  of  that  ? — a single  stone  bigger 
than  both  your  parlors  thrown  into  one, 
and  this  one  of  three  almost  alike,  built 
into  a wall  as  if  just  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  round,  handy ! So, 
then,  we  pass  on  to  Bethlehem,  looking 
like  a fortress  more  than  a town,  all  stone 
and  very  little  window,  — to  Nazareth, 
with  its  brick  oven-like  houses,  its  tall 
minaret,  its  cypresses,  and  the  black- 
mouthed, open  tombs,  with  masses  of  cac- 
tus growing  at  their  edge, — to  Jerusalem, 
— to  the  Jordan,  every  drop  of  whose  wa- 
ters seems  to  carry  a baptismal  blessing, 
— to  the  Dead  Sea,  — and  to  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon.  Almost  everything  may 
have  changed  in  these  hallowed  places, 
except  the  face  of  the  stream  and  the 
lake,  and  the  outlines  of  hill  and  valley. 
But  as  we  look  across  the  city  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  we  know  that  these  lines 
which  run  in  graceful  curves  along  the 
horizon  are  the  same  that  He  looked  up- 
on as  he  turned  his  eyes  sadly  over  Je- 
rusalem. We  know  that  these  Ion"  de- 

o 

divides,  beyond  Nazareth,  were  pictured 
in  the  eyes  of  Mary’s  growing  boy  just  as 
they  are  now  in  ours  sitting  here  by  our 
own  firesides. 

This  is  no  toy , which  thus  carries  us  into 
the  very  presence  of  all  that  is  most  in- 
spiring to  the  soul  in  the  scenes  which 
the  world’s  heroes  and  martyrs,  and  more 
than  heroes,  more  than  martyrs,  have 
hallowed  and  solemnized  by  looking  up- 
on. It  is  no  toy : it  is  a divine  gift,  placed 
in  our  hands  nominally  by  science,  really 
by  that  inspiration  which  is  revealing  the 
Almighty  through  the  lips  of  the  humble 
students  of  Nature.  Look  through  it 
once  more  before  laying  it  down,  but  not 
at  any  earthly  sight.  In  these  views, 
taken  through  the  telescopes  of  De  la 
Rue  of  London  and  of  Mr.  Rutherford 
of  New  York,  and  that  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory  by  Mr.  Whipple  of  Boston, 
we  see  the  “ spotty  globe  ” of  the  moon 
with  all  its  mountains  and  chasms,  its 
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mysterious  craters  and  groove -like  val- 
leys. This  magnificent  stereograph  by 
Mr.  Whipple  was  taken,  the  first  picture 
February  7th,  the  second  April  6th.  In 
this  wav  the  change  of  position  gives  the 
solid  effect  of  the  ordinary  stereoscopic 
views,  and  the  sphere  rounds  itself  out  so 
perfectly  to  the  eye  that  it  seems  as  if  we 
could  grasp  it  like  an  orange. 

If  the  reader  is  interested,  or  like  to 
become  interested,  in  the  subject  of  sun- 
sculpture  and  stereoscopes,  he  may  like 
to  know  what  the  last  two  years  have 
taught  us  as  to  the  particular  instruments 
best  worth  owning.  We  will  give  a few 
words  to  the  subject  Of  simple  instru- 
ments, for  looking  at  one  slide  at  a time, 
Smith  and  Beck’s  is  the  most  perfect  we 
have  seen,  but  the  most  expensive.  For 
looking  at  paper  slides,  which  are  light, 
an  instrument  which  may  be  held  in  the 
band  is  very'  convenient.  We  have  had 
one  constructed  which  is  better,  as  we 
think,  than  any  in  the  shops.  Mr.  Joseph 
L.  Bates,  129,  Washington  Street,  has  ono 
of  them,  if  any  person  is  curious  to  see  it. 
In  buying  the  instruments  which  hold 
many*  slides,  we  should  prefer  two  that 
hold  fifty  to  one  that  holds  a hundred. 
Becker’s  small  instrument,  containing  fif- 
ty paper  slides,  back  to  back,  is  the  one 
we  like  best  for  these  slides,  but  the  top 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  come  off, — 
the  first  change  we  made  in  our  own  af- 
ter  procuring  it. 

We  are  allowed  to  mention  the  remark- 
able instrument  contrived  by  our  friend 


Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  for  holding  fifty  glass 
slides.  The  spectator  looks  in : all  is 
darkness.  He  turns  a crank : the  gray 
dawn  of  morning  steals  over  some  beau- 
tiful scene  or  the  /avails  of  a stately  tem- 
ple. Still,  as  he  turns,  the  morning  bright- 
ens through  various  tints  of  rose  and  pur- 
ple, until  it  reaches  the  golden  richness 
of  high  noon.  Still  turning,  all  at  once 
night  shuts  down  upon  the  picture  as  at 
a tropical  sunset,  suddenly',  without  blur 
or  gradual  dimness, — the  sun  of  the  pic- 
ture going  down, 

“ Not  as  in  Northern  climes  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light.” 

We  have  not  thanked  the  many  friend- 
ly' dealers  in  these  pictures,  who  have  sent 
us  heaps  and  hundreds  of  stereographs  to 
look  over  and  select  from,  only  because 
they  are  too  many  to  thank.  Nor  do  wo 
place  any’  price  on  this  advertisement  of 
their  most  interesting  branch  of  business. 
But  there  are  a few  stereographs  we  wish 
some  of  them  would  send  us,  with  the  bill 
for  the  same : such  as  Antwerp  and  Stras- 
bourg Cathedrals,  — Bologna,  with  its 
brick  towers,  — the  Lions  of  Mycenae,  if 
they  are  to  be  had,  — the  Walls  of  Fie- 
sole,  — the  Golden  Candlestick  in  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  — and  others  which  we 
can  mention,  if  consulted ; some  of  which 
we  have  hunted  for  a long  time  in  vain. 
But  we  write  principally'  to  wake  up  an 
interest  in  a new  and  inexhaustible  source 
of  pleasure,  and  only  regret  that  the  many 
pages  we  have  filled  can  do  no  more  than 
hint  the  infinite  resources  which  the  new 
art  has  laid  open  to  us  all. 


so 
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THE  LONDON  WORKING-MEN’S  COLLEGE. 


In  what  is  now  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  Map  of  London  as  any  house  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned dwelling-house  on  Great-Ormond 
Street,  which  is  occupied,  and  densely 
occupied,  by  Frederic  Denison  Mau- 
rice’s “ Working-Men’s  College.”  The 
house  looks,  I suppose,  very  much  as  it 
did  in  1784,  when  Great-Ormond  Street 
bordered  on  the  country,  — when  Lord 
Thurlow,  the  Chancellor  of  England, 
lived  in  this  house,  — when  some  thieves 
jumped  over  his  garden-wall,  forced  two 
bars  from  the  kitchen-window,  entered  a 
room  adjoining  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
study,  and  stole  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land, “ inclosed  in  two  bags,  one  of  leath- 
er and  one  of  silk.”  London  has  grown 
so  much  since,  that  anything  that  is  stolen 
from  the  Working-Men’s  College  will  not 
be  stolen  by  thieves  entering  from  the 
fields.  I may  say,  in  passing,  that  this 
theft  “ threw  London  into  consterna- 
tion”; there  being  an  impression,  that, 
for  want  of  the  Great  Seal,  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  Executive  Government  must 
be  suspended.  The  Privy-Council,  how- 
ever, did  not  share  this  impression.  They 
had  a new  seal  made  before  night;  and 
though  the  Government  of  England  has 
often  moved  very  slowly  since,  it  has 
never  confessedly  stopped,  as  some  Gov- 
ernments nearer  home  have  done,  from 
that  day  to  this  day. 

In  view  of  what  is  done  in  Lord  Thur- 
low’s  old  house  now,  it  is  worth  while  to 
linger  a moment  on  what  it  was  then  and 
what  he  was.  He  was  the  Keeper  of 
George  III.’s  conscience,  until  he  ca- 
balled against  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  uncere- 
moniously turned  out  by  him.  As  Lord 
High -Chancellor,  he  was  guardian-in- 
chief  of  all  the  wards  in  Chancery ; and 
I suppose,  for  instance,  without  looking 
up  the  quotation  in  Boswell,  that  he  was 
the  particular  Lord  Chancellor  to  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  said  he  should  like  to  in- 
trust the  making  of  all  the  matches  in 


England.  Louis  Napoleon  has  just  now 
undertaken  to  mako  all  the  friction - 
matches  in  France,  — but  Dr.  Johnson’s 
proposal  referred  to  the  matrimonial 
matches,  the  dcnouemens  of  the  come- 
dies and  tragedies  of  domestic  life.  To 
us  Americans,  Thurlow  is  notable  for 
the  strong  and  uncompromising  language 
which  he  used  against  us  all  through  our 
Revolution,  which  excessively  delighted 
the  King.  As  to  his  faculty  for  keeping 
a conscience,  it  may  be  said,  that,  though 
he  never  married,  he  resided  in  this  Great- 
Ormond  Street  house  with  his  own  mis- 
tress and  his  illegitimate  children.  Lord 
Campbell,  who  mentions  this  fact,  informs 
us,  that,  as  early  as  his  own  youth,  the 
British  Bench  had  reached  such  purity 
that  judges  were  expected  to  marry  their 
mistresses  when  they  were  appointed  to 
the  Bench.  He  adds,  that  it  is  long  since 
any  such  condition  as  that  was  necessa- 
ry. In  Thurlow’s  time  this  stage  of  de- 
cency had  not  been  attained  even  by 
Lord  Chancellors.  His  humanity  may 
be  indicated  by  his  stifT  opposition  to  ev- 
er}' reform  ever  proposed  in  the  English 
criminal  law,  or  in  the  social  order  of  the 
time.  He  battled  the  bills  for  suppress- 
ing the  slave-trade  with  all  his  might. 
“ I desire  of  you,  my  Lords,  in  your  hu- 
mane frenzy,  to  show  some  humanity  to 
the  whites  as  well  as  to  the  negroes,”  — 
illustrating  this  remark  by  a picture  of 
the  sufferings  of  an  English  trader  who 
had  risked  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  the 
slave-trade  that  year.  When  an  enter- 
ing wedge  was  attempted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  bloody  code  of  criminal  law, 
Thurlow  opposed  it  with  passion.  The 
particular  clause  selected  by  the  reform- 
ers was  one  which  demanded  that  wom- 
en who  had  been  connected  with  any 
treasonable  movements  should  be  burnt 
alive.  It  was  proposed  to  reduce  their 
punishment  to  the  same  scale  as  men’s. 
Thurlow  made  it  his  duty  to  defend  the 
ancient  practice.  He  was,  in  short,  mix- 
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ed  up  -with  every  effort  of  his  time,  which 
we  now  consider  disgraceful,  for  arresting 
the  gradual  progress  of  reform. 

Now  that  Thnrlow’s  wine-cellar  is  a 
college-chapel,  that  young  men  study 
arithmetic  in  tho  room  the  Great  Seal 
was  stolen  from,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  teach- 
es water-color  drawing  in  Thurlow’s  bed- 
chamber, that  Tom  Brown,  alias  Mr. 
Hughes,  presides  over  a weekly  tea-par- 
ty in  the  three-pair  back,  and  drills  the 
awkward  squad  of  the  working-men’s 
battalion  in  the  garden,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  show  that  at  least  some  places 
in  the  world  have  improved  in  eighty 
years,  whether  the  world  itself  is  to  be 
given  up  as  a mistake  or  not.  Wo  will 
let  Lord  Thurlow  go,  as  Lord  Campbell 
does,  with  this  charitable  wish : — “ I have 
not  learned,”  he  says,  “any  particulars 
of  his  end,  but  I will  hope  that  it  was  a 
good  one.  I trust,  that,  conscious  of  the 
approaching  change,  having  sincerely  re- 
pented of  his  violence  of  temper,  of  the 
errors  into  which  he  had  been  led  by 
worldly  ambition,  and  of  the  irregular- 
ities of  his  private  life,  he  had  seen  tho 
worthlessness  of  the  objects  by  which  he 
bad  been  allured ; that,  having  gained 
the  frame  of  mind  which  his  awful  situa- 
tion required,  he  received  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  ; and  that,  in  charity 
with  mankind,  he  tenderly  bade  a long 
and  last  adieu  to  the  relations  and  friends 
who  surrounded  him.”  There  is  not  an 
atom  of  fact  known  on  which  to  found 
Lord  Campbell’s  hope.  But  I,  also,  will 
leave  Lord  Thurlow  with  this  charitable 
wish,  and  I will  now  ask  the  readers  of 
the  “ Atlantic,”  who  may  be  enough  in- 
terested in  social  reform  and  a mutual 
education,  to  see  what  has  happened  be- 
tween his  wine-cellar  and  ridge-pole  since 
the  “London  Working-Men’s  College” 
was  established  there. 

The  founder  of  the  Working-Men’s 
College,  as  I have  intimated,  is  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Denison  Maurice,  the  eminent 
practical  theologian.  Its  age  is  now  six 
years, — as  it  was  founded  in  the  autumn 
of  1854.  He  says  himself,  in  a striking 
speech  he  made  at  Manchester  not  long 


since,  that  the  plan  originated  in  that 
“awful  year  1848,  which  I shall  always 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
history.”  He  says  that  “ a knot  of  men, 
of  different  professions,  lawyers,  doctors, 
parsons,  artists,  chemists,  and  such  like,” 
thought  they  saw,  in  the  convulsions  of 
1848,  a handwriting  on  the- wall,  sent 
them  by  God  himself,  testifying,  “ that, 
if  either  rank  or  wealth  or  knowledge  is 
not  held  as  a trust  for  men,  if  any  one 
of  these  things  is  regarded  as  a possession 
of  our  own,  it  must  perish.”  In  a real 
desire,  then,  to  “make  their  own  little 
education  of  use  to  such  persons  as  had 
less,”  and,  in  so  doing,  to  establish  a vital 
and  effective  relation  between  themselves 
and  the  men  of  the  working-classes  below 
them,  they  looked  round  for  opportunties 
to  work  in  the  education  of  men.  Any- 
body who  remembers  “Amyas  Leigh” 
will  # remember  how  earnestly  Charles 
Kingsley  there  presses  the  theory  that 
most  of  what  we  learn  as  children  should 
be  left  to  be  learned  by  men,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess.  I suppose  that 
Maurice’s  “ knot  of  parsons  and  such  like  ” 
shared  that  view.  At  all  events,  they 
lectured  to  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  did 
other  such  wish-wash  work,  which  is  not 
good  for  much,  except  for  the  motive  it 
shows ; and  having  found  that,  out,  they 
were  all  the  more  willing  to  join  in  ar- 
rangements more  definite  and  profitable. 
According  to  Mr.  Maurice,  the  formation 
of  the  People’s  College  in  Sheffield  start- 
ed them  on  the  plan  of  a college,  and 
determined  them,  as  far  as  they  could, 
to  give  consistency  to  their  dreams  by 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  an  English  col- 
lege in  their  arrangements  for  working- 
men. 

At  this  point  I must  beg  the  accom- 
plished company  of  readers  to  recollect 
what  an  English  college  is.  In  its  organ- 
ization, and  in  much  of  its  consequent 
esprit  du  corps , it  is  as  different  from  an 
American  college  as  an  Odd-Fellows’ 
lodge  is  from  a country  academy.  The 
difference  is  also  of  precisely  the  same 
sort.  The  man  or  the  boy  who  connects 
himself  with  an  English  college  is,  in 
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theory,  still  the  student  of  a thousand 
years  ago,  who  came  on  foot  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  because  he  had  heard,  in 
the  wilds  of  Mercia  or  of  Wessex,  that 
there  were  some  books  at  those  places, — 
and  that  some  Alfred  or  Ethelred  or  El- 
dred  hail  given  some  privileges  to  stu- 
dents coming  there.  When  he  has  ar- 
rived, he  joins  one  or  other  of  the  soci- 
eties of  students  whom  he  may  find  there, 
just  as  the  Mercian  Athelstan  may  have 
done.  From  the  moment  that  the  estab- 
lished society  has  tested  him,  — and  the 
tests  are  very  mild,  — he  is  admitted  as 
a member  of  a fraternity,  sharing  the 
privileges  of  that  fraternity,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  its  duties.  He  is  at  first 
a junior  member,  it  is  true.  Among  his 
duties,  therefore,  will  be  obedience  to 
some  of  the  senior  members,  and  respect 
to  all.  But  none  the  less  is  he  a neo- 
phyte member  of  a corporation  which 
extends  back  hundreds  of  years  perhaps, 
— he  is  a co-proprietor  of  its  honors  and 
privileges,  is  responsible  for  their  preser- 
vation, and  is,  from  the  first,  inoculated 
with  its  esprit  du  corps . 

Now  in  an  American  college  there  is 
esprit  du  corps  enough,  and  sense  of  col- 
lege dignity  enough.  But  the  student’s 
esprit  du  corps  is  one  thing,  and  the  gov- 
ernment’s is  another.  The  Commons 
Hall,  for  instance,  has  died  out  of  most 
of  our  colleges.  Why  ? Why,  because 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a Commons  Hall.  It 
was  not  the  place  where  the  junior  and 
senior  members  of  a college,  the  pupils 
and  all  their  instructors,  met  together. 
It  was  the  place  where  the  undergrad- 
uates were  fed,  — and  where  a few 
wretched  tutors  were  fed  at  their  sides. 
But  every  member  of  the  governing 
body  who  could  possibly  escape  did  so. 
At  our  Cambridge,  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  set  apart  a Commons  Hall  for 
each  class  of  undergraduates  at  last, — 
for  fear  men  should  see  each  other  eat ; as 
at  “ Separate  Prisons  ” the  idea  of  com- 
munion in  worship  is  carried  out  by  in- 
troducing each  prisoner  into  a state-pew 
or  royal-box  whose  partitions  are  so  high 
that  he  cannot  see  his  neighbors.  This 
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was  before  they  gave  the  coup-de-grace 
to  the  whole  thing,  and  scattered  the 
meml>ers  of  their  college  just  as  widely 
as  they  could  at  meal-times,  as  at  all  oth- 
er times.  The  recitation,  again,  probably 
the  only  occasion  when  an  American 
student  meets  his  instructor,  is  conducted 
according  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  instructor  meets  all  of  a large  section 
or  class  together,  meeting  them  for  reci- 
tation simply.  In  a word,  the  American 
college  dill'ers  from  any  other  American 
school  chiefly  in  having  larger  endow- 
ments and  older  pupils. 

In  the  English  college,  on  the  other 
hand,  before  a freshman  has  been  there 
three  months,  he  may  have  established  his 
claim  to  some  “scholarship,”  which  shall 
be  his  post  and  his  “foundation”  there  for 
years.  From  the  very  beginning,  one  or 
another  honor  or  prize  is  proposed  to  him, 
— which  is  the  first  stepping-stone  on  a 
line  of  promotion  of  which  the  last  may 
be  his  appointment  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  University  or  in  the  Church.  From 
the  beginning,  therefore,  he  has  his  du- 
ties in  the  college  assigned  to  him,  if  he 
have  earned  any  right  to  such  honors. 
Thus,  it  may  be  his  place  to  read  the 
Scripture  Lesson  at  prayers,  or  to  read 
the  Latin  grace  at  the  end  of  dinner, — 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  his 
college  having  done  the  same  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

These  arrangements  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  services  rendered  by 
charity  students.  We  have  imitated  some 
of  these,  which  are  so  sadly  described  in 
“ Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.”  But  we  have 
no  arrangements  which  correspond  at  all 
to  those  of  the  system  which  in  England 
brings  graduates  and  undergraduates  to 
a certain  extent  into  a common  life,  mu- 
tually interested  in  the  honor  and  popu- 
larity of  “ Our  College.” 

When  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  friends  spoke 
of  “ a college,”  they  meant  to  carry  to  the 
utmost  these  social  and  mutual  views  of 
college  life.  They  wanted  to  come  into 
closer  connection  with  the  working-men 
of  London,  and  formed  the  Working- 
Men’s  College  that  they  might  do  so. 
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They  had,  therefore,  something  in  mind 
very  different  from  sitting  for  an  hour 
in  presence  of  a dozen  students,  hearing 
them  recite  a lesson,  saying  then,  “ lie, 
missa  est ,”  and  departing  all,  every  man 
to  his  own  way.  They  foresaw  their  dif- 
ficulties, undoubtedly,  and  they  have  un- 
doubtedly met  some  which  they  did  not 
foresee.  But  they  meant  to  establish,  on 
paper,  if  nowhere  else,  a mutual  society, 
— a society,  it  is  true,  in  which  those 
who  knew  the  most  should  teach  those 
who  knew  the  least,  but  still  a society 
where  the  learners  and  the  teachers  met 
as  members  of  the  same  fraternity, — 
equals  so  far  as  the  laws  of  that  society 
went,  — and  with  certain  common  inter- 
ests arising  from  their  connection  with 
it. 

Not  only  does  the  necessity  for  such  an 
undertaking  appear  in  England  as  it  does 
not  here,  but  the  difficulty  of  it  is,  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  ten  thousand  times 
greater  than  it  is  here.  Here,  in  the  first 
place,  if  the  “working-man”  as  a boy 
has  felt  any  particular  fancy  for  algebra 
or  Greek  or  Latin,  (and  those  fancies,  in 
a fast  country,  are  apt  to  develop  before 
the  boy  is  eighteen,)  he  has  e’en  gone  to 
a high-school,  and,  if  he  wanted,  to  a 
“ college,”  where,  if  he  had  not  the  means 
himself,  some  State  Scholarship  or  Edu- 
cation Society  has  floated  him  through, 
and  he  has  gained  his  fill  of  algebra,  Lat- 
in, or  Greek,  or  is  on  the  way  to  do  so. 
Or,  if  he  have  not  done  this, — if  the  ap- 
petite for  these  things,  or  for  physical  sci- 
ence, historical  science,  or  political  sci- 
ence, has  developed  itself  a little  later  in 
life,  he  has  hoarded  up  books  for  a few 
years,  and  has  made  himself  meanwhile 
rather  more  necessary  to  his  master  than 
he  was  before,  so  that,  when  he  says,  some 
day,  “ I think  we  must  arrange  so  that  I 
can  leave  the  shop  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon,” the  master  has  bowed  submiss, 
and  the  incipient  chemist,  historian,  or 
politician  has  worked  his  own  sweet  will. 
Or,  thirdly,  if  he  wanted  instruction  from 
anybody  in  the  category  we  first  named, 
who  had  tried  the  high-scliool  and  college 
plan,  he  had  only  to  go  and  ask  for  it. 

VOL.  VIII.  3 


Very  likely  the  man  is  his  brother ; at 
all  events,  he  is  somebody’s  brother:  and 
there  is  no  difference  in  their  social  sta- 
tus which  makes  any  practical  difficulty 
iu  their  meeting  together,  man-fashion,  to 
teach  and  to  learn.  But  in  saying  all 
this,  we  speak  of  things  which  London 
understands  no  more  than  it  does  the 
system  of  society  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
To  begin : the  thriving  Oxford-Street  re- 
tailer will  tell  you  very  frankly,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  rather  his  son  should  not 
learn  to  read,  if  he  could  only  sign  his 
name  without  learning.  Reason : that 
the  father  has  observed  that  his  older  son 
read  so  much  more  of  bad  than  good,  that 
he  is  left  to  doubt  the  benefits  conferred 
by  letters.  I do  not  mean,  that,  practi- 
cally, the  London  tradesman’s  son  does 
not  learn  to  read ; but  I do  mean  that 
that  process  meets  this  sort  of  prejudice. 
Grant,  however,  that  he  does  learn  to 
read,  and  has  appetite  for  more ; grant 
that  he  gets  well  through  with  A B C, 
and  what  follows ; grant  that  he  can  read 
well  enough  to  read  the  translations  from 
French  filth  which  his  father  is  afraid 
of;  but  grant  that  his  father  and  his 
mother,  working  with  the  blessing  of  his 
God,  have  kept  him  pure  enough  to  steer 
clear  of  that  temptation ; grant  that  he 
becomes  one-and-twenty,  eager  for  alge- 
bra, for  chemistry,  for  Latin,  or  for  Greek. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  then  ? 
Then  comes  in  the  necessity  which  Mr. 
Maurice  wanted  to  meet,  — and  there 
comes  in,  by  the  same  steps,  the  exceed- 
ing difficulty  of  his  experiment. 

It  is  the  difficulty  of  caste.  I do  not 
know  how  many  castes  there  are  in  Eng- 
land ; but  I should  think  there  were 
about  thirty-seven.  Any  member  of  ei- 
ther of  these  finds  it  as  hard  to  associate 
with  a member  of  any  other  as  a Sudra 
does  to  associate  with  a Brahmin,  or  a 
Brahmin  with  a Sudra.  It  is  not  that 
people  are  unwilling  to  condescend  to  the 
castes  below  them.  At  least,  it  is  not  that 
chiefly.  It  is,  quite  as  much  or  more, 
that,  with  a good,  solid,  English  pride, 
they  do  not  care  to  be  snobbish,  and  do 
not  choose  to  put  themselves  upon  people 
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who  are  above  them.  They  “ know  their 
place,”  they  say.  And,  for  a race  which 
has  as  good  reason  as  the  English  for 
pride  in  its  ability  to  stand  firm,  to  “know 
one’s  place  ” is  a great  thing  to  boast  of. 
People  who  have  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent have  been  amused  to  see  how  zeal- 
ously Sir  John  and  Lady  Jane  and  Miss 
Jeanette  talked  together  at  the  table  (rhdte 
for  a week,  never  by  accident  speaking  to 
Mr.  Williams,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  Miss 
Williamina,  who  sat  next  them.  This  is 
not  inability  to  condescend,  however.  The 
Ws  are  as  unwilling  to  speak  to  the  Js. 
This  difficulty  is  the  same  difficulty  which 
Mr.  Litchfield  describes  in  an  account 
of  his  “ Five  Years’  Teaching  at  Work- 
ing-Men’s College.”  “ When  a man  first 
comes  to  our  college,”  he  says,  “he  is  apt 
to  walk  into  his  class-room  in  the  solemn 
and  discreet  manner  befitting  an  entry 
into  a public  institution,  and  generally 
for  a night  or  two  will  persist  in  regard- 
ing his  teacher  as  a severely  official  per- 
sonage, whose  dignity  is  not  to  bo  lightly 
trifled  with.  Now  nothing,  I believe,  can 
really  be  done,  till  this  notion  is  extin- 
guished,— till  teacher  and  students  have 
got  to  understand  each  other,  and  have 
agreed  to  banish  the  foolish  mauvaise 
honte  which  makes  every  Englishman 
shy  of  talking  to  a fellow-creature.  The 
freer  the  colloquial  intercourse  between 
teacher  and  students,  the  more  is  learned 
in  the  time.  To  establish  this  is  not  ea- 
sy ; but  harder  still  is  the  task  of  setting 
the  students  on  a familiar  footing  with 
each  other.  There  seems  to  be  some  im- 
passable obstacle  to  the  fraternization  of 
a dozen  Londoners , though  sitting  side 
by  side,  week  after  week,  doing  the  same 
work.”  The  truth  being,  that  the  dozen 
Londoners  might  belong  to  twelve  differ- 
ent castes.  And  just  as  in  “the  Rifle 
Movement  ” the  clerks  in  the  Queen’s 
civil  service  could  not  serve  in  the  same 
battalion  with  architects’  clerks  on  the 
one  hand,  or  students  at  law  on  the  oth- 
er,— you  may  have,  in  your  algebra 
class,  a goldsmith  who  is  afraid  of  being 
snobbish  if  he  speaks  to  a map-engraver, 
•or  a tailor  who  does  not  presume  to  ad- 
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dress  an  opinion  on  Archimedes’  square 
to  a piano-forte  maker. 

But  the  Brahmin  and  the  Sudra  may 
both  be  converted  to  Christianity.  In  that 
case,  though  it  seems  very  odd  to  both, 
the  distinction  of  caste  goes  to  the  wall. 
And  the  “ knot  of  parsons  and  such  like,” 
spoken  of  above,  having,  very  fortunate- 
ly for  the  world,  been  born  into  the 
Christian  Church,  made  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  their  business  to  face  the  difficulty 
because  of  the  necessity, — and  the  Work- 
ing-Men’s College  is  the  result  of  their 
endeavor.  Mr.  Maurice  himself  took  the 
first  step.  Before  the  College  itself  was 
opened,  he  undertook  a Bible-class.  He 
invited  whoever  would  to  come.  He  read 
a portion  of  the  Scriptures,  explained  its 
meaning  as  he  could, — and  invited  all 
possible  questioning.  He  testifies,  in  the 
most  public  way,  that  he  got  more  good 
than  he  gave  in  the  intercourse  which 
followed.  “ I have  learned  more  myself 
than  I have  imparted.  Again  and  again 
the  wish  has  come  into  my  mind,  when  I 
have  left  those  classes,  4 Would  to  God 
that  anything  I have  said  to  them  has 
been  as  useful  to  them  as  what  they  have 
said  to  me  has  been  to  me  ! ' ” 

If  now  the  American  reader  will  free 
his  mind  from  any  comparisons  with  an 
American  college,  and  take,  instead,  his 
notion  of  this  “ Bible-class,”  we  can  give 
him  some  conception  of  what  the  Work- 
ing-Men’s College  is.  For  there  is  not  a 
clergyman  in  America  who  has  not  con- 
ducted such  a class,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  who  would  come.  And  such  classes 
are  considered  as  mutual  classes.  Ev- 
erybody may  ask  questions,  — everybody 
may  bring  in  any  contribution  he  can 
to  the  conversation.  Very  clearly  there 
is  no  reason  why  chemistry,  algebra, 
Latin,  or  Greek  may  not  be  taught  from 
the  same  motive,  in  classes  gathered  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  with  a like  feel- 
ing of  cooperation  among  those  concern- 
ed. This  is  what  the  Working-Men’s 
College  attempts.  The  instructors  vol- 
unteer their  services.  They  go,  for  the 
love  of  teaching,  or  to  be  of  use,  or  to 
extend  their  acquaintance  among  their 
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fellow-men.  The  students  go,  in  great 
measure,  doubtless,  to  learn.  But  they 
are  encouraged  to  feel  themselves  mem- 
bers of  a great  cooperation  society.  So 
soon  as  possible,  they  are  commissioned 
as  teachers  themselves,  and  are  put  in  a 
position  to  take  preparatory  classes  in 
the  College.  A majority  of  the  finance- 
board  consists  of  students.  Let  us  now 
see  what  is  the  programme  which  grows 
out  of  such  a plan.  I have  not  at  hand 
the  schedule  of  exercises  for  the  current 
year.  I must  therefore  give  that  which 
was  in  force  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  when 
by  paying  half-a-erown  I became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Working-Men’s  College.  As 
I make  this  boast,  I must  confess  that  I 
never  took  any  certificate  of  proficiency 
there,  nor  was  1 ever  “ sent  up  ” for 
any,  even  the  humblest,  degree.  For  the 
Working-Men’s  College  may  send  up  stu- 
dents to  the  University  of  London  for 
degrees. 

Remember,  then,  that  to  accommodate 
London  working-hours,  all  the  classes  be- 
gin as  late  as  seven  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing. There  are  some  Women’s  Classes 
in  the  afternoon,  but  they  are  under 
a wholly  different  management.  From 
seven  to  ten  every  evening,  Lord  Thur- 
low’s  house  is,  so  to  speak,  in  full  blast 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  earliest  professor.  He 
comes  at  seven  on  Thursday,  to  teach 
drawing  in  landscape  from  seven  till  half- 
past ten.  Work  begins  on  other  evenings 
and  in  other  classes  at  half-past  seven. 
Four  other  teachers  of  drawing  are  at 
work  with  their  pupils  on  different  even- 
ings of  the  week.  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day are  the  Latiu  days,  Monday  and 
Wednesday  the  Greek,  — all  taught  by 
graduates  of  the  Universities.  The  math- 
ematics are  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry in  two  classes,  and  Trigonometry. 
There  was  a class  in  Geology  the  winter 
I knew  the  College,  — there  had  been 
classes  in  Botany  and  Chemistry.  There 
were  also  classes  in  French,  in  German, 
in  English  Grammar,  in  Logic,  in  Polit- 
ical Economy,  and  in  Vocal  Music,  a 
class  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of 
the  Human  Body,  and  $ome  general  lec- 


tures or  studies  in  History.  There  were 
also  “ practice  classes,”  where  the  stu- 
dents worked  with  others  more  advanced 
than  themselves  on  the  subjects  of  the 
several  exercises,  — there  were  prepara- 
tor}'  classes,  and  an  adult  school  to  teach 
men  to  read. 

Now  this  is  rather  a rambling  conspec- 
tus of  a curriculum  of  study.  But  it 
teaches,  I suppose,  first,  what  the  right 
men  would  volunteer  to ‘teach, — second, 
what  the  working-men  wanted  to  learn. 
It  is  pretty  clear,  that,  if  the  plan  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  bring  up  a body  of  young 
men  who  will  know  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  a systematic  line  of  study  a good 
deal  better  than  any  of  them  can  be  ex- 
pected to  know  at  the  beginning.  Mean- 
while here  is  certainly  a very  remarka- 
ble exhibition  of  instruction  to  any  man 
in  London  for  a price  merely  nominal. 
After  he  has  once  paid  an  entrance-fee, 
— half-a-crown,  as  I have  said,  — he  may 
join  any  class  in  the  College  whenever 
he  wishes,  on  the  payment  of  a very  in- 
significant additional  fee.  For  the  draw- 
ing-classes this  fee  is  five  shillings.  For 
the  courses  of  one  hour  a week  it  is  two 
shillings  sixpence,  for  those  of  two  hours 
it  is  four  shillings.  The  drawing-classes 
are  a trifle  more  costly,  because  the  room 
for  drawing  is  kept  open  ready  for  prac- 
tice-work every  evening  in  the  week. 
There  is  also  open  for  everybody  every 
evening  a Library,  and  the  Principal’s 
Bible-class  is  open  to  all  comers. 

So  much  for  the  instruction  side.  Now 
to  describe  the  social  side,  I had  best 
perhaps  give  the  detail  of  one  or  two 
of  mv  own  visits  at  the  College.  Walk 
into  the  front  room  on  the  lower  floor  of 
any  house  in  Colonnade  Row  in  Boston, 
where  the  entry  is  on  the  right  of  the 
house,  and  you  see  such  a room  as  the 
present  “ Library  ” was  when  Lord  Thur- 
low  lived  there.  Here  is  the  office  of  the 
College.  Here  I found  Mr.  Shorter,  the 
Secretary,  in  a comer,  at  a little  desk  pil- 
ed with  catalogues,  circulars,  “ Working- 
Men’s  College  Magazines,”  etc.  There 
was  a coal  fire  in  a grate,  [Mem.  Hot-air 
furnaces  hardly  known  in  England,]  a 
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plain  suite  of  book-shelves  on  one  or  more 
sides  of  the  room,  and  a suite  of  narrow 
tables  for  readers  running  across.  There 
were,  perhaps,  a dozen  young  men  sitting 
there  to  read.  This  is  virtually  a club- 
room  for  the  College,  and  serves  just  the 
same  purpose  that  the  reading-room  of 
the  Christian  Union  or  the  Christian  As- 
sociation does  with  us,  but  that  they  take 
no  newspapers.  [Mem.  2d.  If  you  are  in 
England,  you  say,  “ They  take  in  none.” 
In  America,  the  newspapers  take  in  the 
subscribers.] 

1 told  Mr.  Shorter  that  I wanted  to 
learn  about  the  practical  working  of  the 
College.  He  informed  me  very  pleasant- 
ly of  all  that  I inquired  about.  It  proved 
that  they  published  a monthly  magazine, 
“ The  Working-Men’s  College  Maga- 
zine,” which  was  devoted  to  their  inter- 
ests. The  subscription  is  a trifle,  and  I 
took  the  volume  for  the  year.  It  proved, 
again,  that  I could  become  a member  of 
the  College  by  paying  half-a-crown ; so 
I paid,  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
the  reading-room,  and  sat  down  to  read 
up,  from  the  Magazine,  as  to  the  working 
of  the  College.  It  appeared,  that,  after 
my  initiation,  I might  join  any  class, 
though  it  were  not  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term.  So  I boldly  proposed  to  Mr. 
Shorter  that  I would  join  Sir.  Ruskin’s 
class.  To  tell  the  whole  truth,  I thought 
the  experiment  would  be  well  worth  mak- 
ing, if  I only  gained  by  it  a single  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  Oxford  grad- 
uate, though  I was  doubtful  about  the 
quality  of  my  impromptu  skies. 

“ Says  Paddy,  ‘ There ’s  few  play 
This  music,  — can  you  play  ? ’ — 

Says  1, 1 1 don't  know,  for  1 never  did  try.* " 

I could  at  least  have  said  this  to  the 
distinguished  critic,  if  I found  that  his 
class  was  more  advanced  than  I.  But  it 
proved  that  their  session  was  within  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  of  its  end,  — and  with 
some  lingering  remains  of  native  modes- 
ty, I waited  for  another  occasion,  — a 
morrow  which  never  came,  — before  put- 
ting myself  under  Mr.  Ruskin’s  volunteer 
tuition.  But  I tell  the  story  to  illustrate 
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what  might  have  been.  Had  I been 
legitimately  a working-man  in  London, 
whatever  the  character  of  my  work,  I 
had  a right  to  that  privilege. 

The  Library  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
miscellaneous  collections,  such  as  all  new 
establishments  have,  so  long  as  they  rely 
on  the  books  which  are  given  to  them. 
I took  down  a volume  of  the  “ Reports 
of  the  Social  Association,”  — an  institu- 
tion which  they  have  in  England  now, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  an  addi- 
tional chance  to  philanthropists  to  talk, 
and  of  saving  the  world  from  the  Devil 
by  drainage,  statistics,  statutes,  and  ma- 
chinery generally.  But  I looked  over 
the  edge  of  the  book  a good  deal  to  see 
who  drifted  in  and  out  As  different 
classes  finished  their  work,  one  and  an- 
other member  came  in,  — and  a few  lin- 
gered to  read.  The  aspect  of  activity 
and  resolute  purpose  was  the  striking 
thing  about  the  whole.  The  men  were 
all  young,  — seemed  at  home,  and  inter- 
ested in  what  they  were  doing.  Half- 
past nine,  or  thereabouts,  came,  and  a 
bell  announced  that  all  instruction  was 
over,  and  that  evening  prayers  would 
close  the  work  of  the  day.  Down-stairs 
I went,  therefore,  with  those  who  stayed, 
into  Lord  Thurlow’s  wine-cellar,  which, 
as  I said,  is  the  chapel. 

The  arrangements  for  this  religious  ser- 
vice, if  I understood  the  matter  rightly, 
are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  well- 
known  biographer  of  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby  and  at  Oxford.  In  an  amusing 
speech  about  his  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Hughes  gives  an  account  of  the 
way  his  services  as  a law  professor  were 
gradually  dispensed  with,  and  says,  “Be- 
ing a loose  hand,  they  cast  round  to  see 
what  should  be  done  with  me.”  Then, 
he  says,  they  gave  him  the  charge  of 
the  common  room  of  the  College, — and 
that  he  considers  it  his  business  to  pro- 
mote, in  whatever  way  he  can,  the  “ com- 
mon life,”  or  the  communion,  we  may  say, 
of  the  members  who  belong  to  different 
classes.  In  this  view,  for  instance,  in  the 
tea-room,  where  there  is  always  tea  for 
any  one  who  wants  it,  he  presides  at  a 
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social  party  weekly;  — lie  had  charge, 
when  I was  there,  of  the  drill  class,  and, 
I think,  at  other  seasons,  conducted  the 
cricket  club,  the  gymnastics,  or  had  an 
eye  to  them.  In  such  a relation  as  that, 
such  a man  would  think  of  the  union 
in  worship  as  an  essential  feature  in  his 
plans.  And  here  I am  tempted  to  say, 
that  in  a thousand  things  in  England 
which  seem  a hopeful  improvement  on 
English  lethargy,  one  catches  sight  of  Dr. 
Arnold  as  being,  behind  all,  the  power 
that  is  moving.  Hodson,  in  the  East-In- 
dian  army,  seems  so  different  from  any- 
body else,  that  you  wonder  where  he 
came  from,  till  it  proves  he  was  one  of 
Arnold’s  boys.  Price’s  Candle- Works, 
in  London,  and  Spottiswoode’s  Printing- 
IIousc  have  been  before  us  here,  in  all 
our  studies  for  the  Christian  oversight 
of  great  workshops,  — and  it  turns  out 
that  it  was  Arnold  who  started  the  men 
who  set  these  successes  in  order.  The 
Bishop  of  London  would  not  thank  me 
for  intimating  that  he  gained  something 
from  being  Arnold’s  successor  ; but  I am 
sure  Mr.  Hughes  would  be  pleased  to 
think  that  Arnold’s  spirit  still  lives  and 
works  in  his  cellar-chapel. 

The  chapel  is  but  one  of  the  recitation- 
rooms, — and,  like  all  the  others,  is  fitted 
with  the  plainest  unpainted  tables  and 
benches.  Two  gentlemen  read  the  les- 
sons and  a short  form  of  prayer,  prepar- 
ed, I think,  by  Mr.  Maurice  himself, — 
and  so  adapted  to  the  place  and  the  oc- 
casion. Thirty  or  more  of  the  students 
were  present. 

I dare  not  say  that  it  was  a piece  of 
Working-Men’s  College  good-fellowship, 
— but,  led  either  by  that  or  by  English 
hospitality,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
officiated,  to  whom  I had  introduced  my- 
self with  no  privilege  but  that  of  a “ fel- 
low-commoner ” at  the  College,  not  only 
showed  me  every  courtesy  there,  but  af- 
terwards offered  me  every  service  which 
could  facilitate  my  objects  in  London. 
This  fact  is  worth  repeating,  because  it 
shows,  at  least,  what  is  possible  in  such 
an  institution. 

After  an  introduction  so  cordial,  it  may 


well  be  supposed  that  I often  looked  in 
on  the  College  of  an  evening.  If  I were 
in  that  part  of  the  town  when  evening 
came  on,  I made  the  Library  my  club- 
room,  to  write  a note  or  to  waste  an  hour. 
I am  sure,  that,  had  it  been  in  my  pow- 
er, I should  have  dropped  in  often, — so 
pleasant  was  it  to  watch  the  modest  work 
of  the  place,  and  the  energy  of  the  crowd- 
ed rooms,  — and  so  new  to  me  the  aspects 
of  English  life  it  gave.  I felt  quite  sure 
that  the  College  was  gaining  ground,  on 
the  whole.  I can  easily  understand  that 
some  classes  drag,  — perhaps  some  stud- 
ies, which  the  managers  would  be  most 
glad  to  see  successful.  But,  on  the  whole, 
there  seems  spirit  and  energy,  — and  of 
course  success. 

My  travelling  companion,  Chiron,  is 
fond  of  twitting  me  as  to  the  success  of 
one  of  the  “social  meetings”  to  which 
I dragged  him,  promising  to  show  him 
something  of  working-men’s  life.  We 
arrived  too  early.  But  the  Secretary 
told  us  that  the  garden  was  lighted  up 
for  drill,  and  that  the  working-men’s 
battalion  was  drilling  there.  It  was  un- 
der the  charge  of  Sergeant  Reed,  a med- 
al soldier  from  the  Crimea.  At  that  time 
England  was  in  one  of  her  periodical 
fits  of  expecting  an  invasion.  For  some 
reason  they  will  not  call  on  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  serve  in  a militia ; — I 
thought  because  they  were  afraid  to  arm 
all  their  people,  — though  no  Englishman 
so  explained  it  to  me.  They  did,  how- 
ever, call  for  volunteers  from  those  classes 
of  society  which  could  afford  to  buy  uni- 
forms and  obtain  “ practice-grounds  three 
hundred  Yards  in  length.”  This  includ- 
ed,  I should  say,  about  eleven  of  the 
thirty-seven  castes  of  English  society.  It 
intentionally  left  out  those  beneath,  — as 
it  did  all  Ireland.  Mr.  Hughes,  howev- 
er, seized  on  it  as  an  admirable  chance 
for  his  College,  — its  common  feeling, 
its  gymnastics,  — and  many  other  “good 
things,”  looking  down  the  future.  In 
general,  the  drills  which  were  going  on 
all  over  England  were  sad  things  to  me. 
This  idea  of  staking  guineas  against 
sous , when  the  contest  with  Napoleon  did 
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come,  — staking  an  English  judge,  for 
instance,  with  his  rifle,  against  some 
wretched  conscript  whom  Napoleon  had 
been  drilling  thoroughly,  with  his,  seemed 
and  seems  to  me  wretched  policy.  But 
— if  it  were  to  be  done  this  way  — of 
course  the  best  thing  possible  was  to  work 
as  widely  as  you  could  in  getting  your 
recruits ; and,  — if  England  wore  too 
conservative  to  say,  “ We  are  twenty- 
eight  millions,  one-fifth  fighting  men,” — 
too  conservative  to  put  rifles  or  muskets 
into  the  hands  of  those  five  or  six  mil- 
lion fighters,  — the  next  best  thing  was 
to  rank  as  many  as  you  could  in  your 
handful  of  upper-class  riflemen.  How- 
ever, I offered  my  advice  liberally  to  all 
comers,  and  explained  that  at  home  I was 
a soldier  when  the  Government  wanted 
me,  — was  registered  somewhere,  — and 
could  be  marched  to  San  Juan,  about 
which  General  Ilarney  was  vaporing  just 
then,  whenever  the  authorities  chose.  So 
it  was  that  I atid  Chiron  stood  superior  to 
sec  Sergeant  Reed  drill  thirty-nine  work- 
ing-men. Mr.  Hughes  was  ou  the  terrace, 
teaching  an  awkward  squad  their  facings. 

Sergeant  Reed  paraded  his  men, — 
and  wanted  one  or  two  more.  He  came 
and  asked  Mr.  Hughes  for  them, — and 
he  in  turn  told  us  very  civilly,  that,  if 
“ we  knew  our  facings,”  we  might  fall 
in.  Alas  for  the  theory  of  the  Land - 
sturm ! Alas  for  the  fame  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts militia!  Here  are  two  of  the 
“one  hundred  and  fifty -two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  non-commission- 
ed officers,  musicians,  artificers,  and  pri- 
vates ” whom  Massachusetts  that  year 
registered  at  Washington, — two  soldiers 
for  whom  somebody,  somewhere,  has 
two  cartridge-boxes,  two  muskets,  two 
shoulder-straps,  and  the  rest;  — here  is 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  show  the  gen- 
tlemen of  a foreign  service  how  much 
better  we  know  our  facings  than  they 
theirs,  — and,  alas,  the  representative 
two  do  not  know  their  facings  at  all  1 
We  declined  the  invitation  as  courte- 
ously as  it  was  offered.  Perhaps  we  thus 
escaped  a prosecution  under  the  Act  of 
1819,  when  we  came  home,  — for  having 
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entered  the  service  of  a foreign  power. 
Certainly  we  avoided  the  guilt  of  felony, 
in  England ; for  it  is  felony  for  an  alien 
to  take  any  station  of  trust  or  honor  un- 
der the  Queen,  — and  when  Mr.  Bates 
and  Louis  Napoleon  were  sworn  in  as 
special  constables  on  the  Chartists’  day, 
they  might  both  have  been  tried  for  fel- 
ony on  the  information  of  Fergus  O'Con- 
nor, and  sent  to  some  Old  Bailey  or 
other.  None  the  less  did  we  regret  our 
ignorance  of  the  facings,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes,  sadly  leave  the  field  of 
glory. 

My  last  visit  to  the  Working-Men’s 
College  was  to  attend  one  of  Mr.  Mau- 
rice’s Sunday -evening  classes,  and  this 
was  the  only  occasion  when  I ever  ap- 
peared as  a student  It  was  held  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  — out  of  the  way,  there- 
fore, of  any  Church-service.  There  gath- 
ered nearly  twenty  young  men,  who 
seemed  in  most  instances  to  be  person- 
ally strangers  to  each  other.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice is  so  far  an  historical  person  that  I 
have  a right,  I believe,  to  describe  his 
appearance.  He  must  be  about  fifty 
years  old  now.  He  looks  as  if  he  had 
done  more  than  fifty  years’  worth  of  work, 
— and  yet  does  not  look  older  than  that, 
on  the  whole.  His  hair  is  growing  white ; 
his  face  shows  traces  of  experience  of 
more  sorts  than  one,  but  is  very  gentle 
and  winning  in  its  expression,  both  in 
his  welcome,  and  in  the  vivid  conversa- 
tion which  is  called  his  lecture.  He  sat 
at  a large  table,  and  we  gathered  around 
it  with  our  Testaments  and  note-books. 
The  subject  was  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  — the  conversa- 
tion turning  mostly,  of  course,  on  the 
“rest”  which  the  people  of  God  enter 
into.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a report 
of  the  exposition,  at  once  completely  de- 
vout and  completely  transcendental,  by 
which  this  distinguished  theologian  light- 
ed up  this  passage  for  that  cluster  of 
young  men.  But  I may  say  something 
of  the  manner  of  one  so  well  known  and 
so  widely  honored  among  a “ present 
posterity”  in  America,  for  his  works. 
He  read  the  chapter  through, — with  a 
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running  commentary  at  first,  — blocking 
■ out,  as  it  were,  bis  ground  notion  of  it. 
This  was  the  first  ebauclie  of  his  criti- 
cism; but  you  felt  after  its  details  with- 
out quite  finding  them.  In  a word,  the 
impression  was  precisely  the  uneasy  im- 
pression you  feel  after  the  first  reading 
of  one  of  his  sermons  or  lectures, — that 
there  is  a very  grand  general  concep- 
tion, but  that  you  do  not  see  how  it  is  go- 
ing to  “ fay  in  ” in  its  respective  parts. 
One  of  the  students  intimated  some  such 
doubt  regarding  some  of  the  opening 
verses,  — and  there  at  once  appeared 
enough  to  show  how  frank  was  the  rela- 
tion, in  that  class  at  least,  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils.  Then  began  the 
real  work  and  the  real  joy  of  the  even- 
ing. Then  on  the  background  he  had 
washed  in  before  he  began  to  put  in  his 
middle-distance,  and  at  last  his  fore- 
ground, and,  last  of  all,  to  light  up  the 
whole  by  a set  of  flashes,  which  ho  had 
reserved,  unconsciously,  to  the  close.  He 
dropped  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  work- 
ed it  nervously  with  his  fingers,  as  if  ho 
were  resolved  that  what  was  within  should 
sene  him,  went  over  the  whole  chapter 
in  much  more  detail  a second  time,  held 
us  all  charged  with  his  electricity,  so  that 
we  threw  in  this,  that,  or  another  ques- 
tion or  difficulty,  — till  he  fell  back  yet 
a third  time,  and  again  went  through  it, 


weaving  the  whole  together,  and  making 
part  illustrate  part  under  the  light  of  the 
comment  and  illumination  which  it  had 
received  before,  — and  so,  when  we  read 
it  with  him  for  the  fourth  and  last  time, 
it  was  no  longer  a string  of  beads,  — a 
set  of  separate  verses,  — Jewish,  anti- 
quated, and  fragmentary, — but  one  vivid 
illustration  of  the  “ peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding”  into  which  the  Chris- 
tian man  may  enter. 

With  this  fortunate  illustration  and 
exposition  of  the  worth  and  work  of  the 
Working-Men’s  College  my  connection 
with  it  closed.  It  seems  to  me  a beauti- 
ful monument  of  the  love  and  energy  of 
its  founder.  Perhaps  we  are  all  best 
known  through  our  friends,  or,  as  the 
proverb  says,  “ by  the  company  we  keep.” 
Let  the  reader  know  Mr.  Maurice,  then, 
by  remembering  that  he  is  the  godfather 
of  Tennyson’s  son, — 

“ Come,  when  no  graver  cares  annoy, 
Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy,” — 

that  Charles  Kingsley  has  a Frederic 
Maurice  among  his  children,  — and  that 
Thomas  Hughes  has  a Maurice  also.  The 
last  was  lost,  untimely,  from  this  world,  in 
bathing  in  the  Thames.  The  magnetism 
of  such  a man  has  united  the  group  of 
workers  who  have  formed  the  Working- 
Men’s  College.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  with  such  a spirit  it  succeeds. 


EMANCIPATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


Two  great  nations  are  peculiarly  en- 
titled to  be  considered  modern  in  their 
general  character,  though  each  is  living 
under  ancient  institutions.  They  are  the 
United  Stale*  and  Russia.  Neither  of 
these  nations  is  a century  old,  regarded 
as  a power  that  largely  afFects  affairs  by 
its  action,  and  into  the  composition  of 
each  there  enters  a great  variety  of  ele- 
ments. The  United  States  may  be  said 
to  date  from  1 7 6 1 , just  one  hundred  years 


ago,  when  the  American  debate  began  on 
the  question  of  granting  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance to  the  revenue-officers  of  the  crown. 
The  struggle  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica was  then  commenced  in  the  chief  court 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  but 
the  logical  conclusion  of  the  argument  of 
James  Otis ; but  that  conclusion  would 
not  have  established  anything,  had  it  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  inexorable  logic 
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of  cannon.  The  last  resort  of  kings  was 
then  on  the  Bide  of  the  people,  and  gave 
them  the  victor}'.  The  fifteen  years  that 
passed  between  the  time  when  James 
Otis  spoke  in  Boston  and  the  time  when 
John  Adams  spoke  in  Philadelphia  be- 
long properly  to  our  national  history, 
and  should  be  so  regarded.  The  grand- 
son and  biographer  of  John  Adams  says 
that  Mr.  Adams  “ was  attending  the  court 
as  a member  of  the  bar,  and  heard,  with 
enthusiastic  admiration,  the  argument  of 
Otis,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  that  race  of  orators,  states- 
men, and  patriots,  by  whose  exertions  the 
Revolution  of  American  Independence 
was  achieved.  This  cause  was  unques- 
tionably the  incipient  struggle  for  that 
independence.  It  was  to  Mr.  Adams  like 
the  oath  of  Ilamilcar  administered  to 
Hannibal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Otis 
himself,  or  any  person  of  his  auditory, 
perceived  or  imagined  the  consequences 
which  were  to  flow  from  the  principles 
developed  in  that  argument.  For  al- 
though, in  substance,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  the  question  upon  the  legality  of 
general  warrants, — a question  by  which, 
when  afterward  raised  in  England,  in 
Wilkes’s  case,  Lord  Camden  himself  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  gave  at  first  an 
incorrect  decision, — yet,  in  the  hands  of 
James  Otis,  this  question  involved  the 
whole  system  of  the  relations  of  author- 
ity and  subjection  between  the  British 
government  and  their  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica. It  involved  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  the  whole  theo- 
ry of  the  social  compact  and  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind." 

In  the  summer  of  1762,  about  seven- 
teen months  after  Otis  had  made  his 
argument,  the  existence  of  modem  Rus- 
sia began.  Catharine  II.  then  commen- 
ced her  wonderful  reign,  having  dethron- 
ed and  murdered  her  husband,  Peter 
III.,  the  last  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rus- 
sia who  could  make  any  pretensions  to 
possession  of  the  blood  of  the  Roman- 
offs. A minor  German  princess,  who 
originally  had  no  more  prospect,  of  be- 
coming Empress- Regnant  of  Russia  than 
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she  had  of  becoming  Queen-Regnant  of 
France,  Sophia-Augusta  of  Anhalt-Zerbst* 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  Czars 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1762;  and  a week 
later  her  miserable  husband  learrted  how 
true  was  the  Italian  dogma,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  prisons  of  princes  and 
their  graves  is  but  short.  Catharine  II. 
founded  a new  dynasty  in  Russia,  and 
gave  to  that  country  the  peculiar  char- 
acter which  it  has  ever  since  borne,  and 
which  has  enabled  it  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe, 
and  therefore  of  the  world.  Important 
as  were  the  labors  of  Peter  the  Great,  it 
does  not  appear  to  admit  of  a doubt  that 
their  force  was  wellnigh  spent  when  Pe- 
ter III.  ascended  the  throne ; and  his 
conduct  indicated  the  triumph  of  the  old 
Russian  party  and  policy,  as  the  necessa- 
ry' consequence  of  his  violent  feeling  in 
behalf  of  German  influences,  ideas,  and 
practices.  The  Czarina,  like  those  Ro- 
mans who  became  more  German  than  the 
Germans  themselves,  affected  to  be  fanat- 
ically Russian  in  her  sentiments  and  pur- 
poses, and  so  acquired  the  power  to  Eu- 
ropeanize the  policy  of  her  empire.  She 
it  was  who  definitely  placed  the  face  of 
Russia  to  the  West,  and  prepared  the  way’ 
for  the  entrance  of  Russian  armies  into 
Italy’  and  France,  and  for  the  partition 
of  Poland,  the  ultimate  effect  of  which 
promises  to  be  the  reunion  of  that  coun- 
try’ under  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar.  It 
was  the  seizure  of  so  much  of  Poland  by 
Russia  that  fixed  the  latter’s  internation- 
al character ; and  it  was  Catharine  II. 
who  destroyed  Poland,  and  added  so 
much  of  its  territory  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Czars.  After  the  first  partition  had 
been  effected,  it  was  no  longer  in  Rus- 
sia’s power  to  refrain  from  taking  a lead- 
ing part  in  European  politics ; and  when 
her  grandson,  in  1814,  was  on  the  point 
of  making  war  on  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  rather  than  abandon  the  new 
Polish  spoil  which  he  had  torn  from  Na- 
poleon I.,  he  was  but  carrying  out  the 
great  policy'  of  the  Great  Catharine.  If 
we  look  into  the  political  literature  of  the 

last  centurv,  we  shall  find  that  Peter  I.’s 
* » 
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action  had  very  little  effect  in  the  way 
of  increasing  the  influence  of  Russia 
abroad.  His  eccentric  conduct  caused 
him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  royal 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  rather  than  as  a 
great  reformer  whose  aim  it  was  to  ele- 
vate his  country  to  an  equality  with  king- 
doms that  had  become  old  while  Russia 
was  ruled  by  barbarians  of  the  remote 
East.  He  was  “ a self-made  man  ” on  a 
throne,  and  displayed  all  the  oddities  and 
want  of  breeding  that  usually  mark  the 
demeanor  of  persons  whose  youth  has  not 
had  the  advantages  that  proceed  from 
good  examples  and  regular  instruction. 
Of  the  courtly  graces,  and  of  those  ac- 
complishments which  are  most  valued  in 
courts,  he  had  as  many  as  belong  to  an 
ill-conditioned  baboon.  A railway -car 
on  a cattle-train  does  not  require  more 
cleaning,  at  the  end  of  a long  journey, 
than  did  a room  in  a palace  after  it  had 
been  occupied  by  Peter  and  his  clever 
spouse.  Some  of  his  best-authenticated 
acts  could  not  be  paralleled  outside  of  a 
piggery.  The  Prussian  court,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  since,  was  not  a 
very  nice  place,  and  its  members  were 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  refinement ; 
but  they  were  shocked  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina,  some 
of  which  greatly  resembled  those  which 
are  not  uncommon*  in  a very  wild  “ wil- 
derness of  monkeys.”  The  last  of  Peter’s 
descendants  who  reigned  and  ruled  was 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1761, 
and  who  was  a most  admirable  represen- 
tative of  her  admirable  parents.  Nei- 
ther the  manners  nor  the  morals  of  the 
Russian  court  and  the  Russian  empire 
had  improved  during  the  twenty  years 
that  she  governed ; and  as  to  policy  in 
government,  she  had  none,  and  appar- 
ently she  was  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing a political  principle.  Ilad  her  reign 
been  followed  by  that  of  some  Russian 
prince  of  kindred  character  as  well  as 
of  kindred  blood,  and  had  that  reign 
extended  to  twenty  years’  time,  Russia 
would  have  fallen  back  to  the  position 
6he  had  held  in  1680,  and  never  could 
have  become  a European  power.  For- 


tunately or  unfortunately,  — who  shall 
as  yet  undertake  to  decide  which,  con- 
sidering as  well  European  interests  as 
Russian  interests  ? — the  reign  of  Peter 
III.  was  too  short  to  be  worth  historical 
counting,  and  Elizabeth’s  real  successor 
was  a foreigner,  who  not  only  was  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  Peter  the  Great’s 
ideas  and  purpose,  but  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  understanding  that  world  the 
civilization  and  vices  of  which  Peter  had 
sought  to  engraft  on  the  Russian  stock. 
The  grand  barbarian  himself  never  could 
•understand  more  than  one-half  of  the  work 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  as  there  was 
nothing  in  his  nature  to  which  Occidental 
thought  could  firmly  fasten  itself.  He 
knew  little  of  that  the  effects  of  which 
he  so  much  admired.  His  mind  was  es- 
sentially Oriental  in  its  cast,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  his  Northern  capital  was  a piece 
of  work  that  might  have  been  done  by 
some  Eastern  despot ; and  in  the  preced- 
ing century  something  like  it  had  been 
done  by  Shah  Jehan,  when  he  created 
the  new  city  of  Delhi.  In  no  European 
country  could  such  an  undertaking  have 
been  attempted.  It  pleased  Catharine  II., 
in  after-days,  to  say  of  Peter,  that  “ he 
introduced  European  manners  and  Eu- 
ropean costumes  amongst  a European 
people”;  but  this  was  only  a piece  of 
flattery  to  her  subjects,  whom  she  did  so 
much  to  Europeanize  by  making  them 
believe  that  they  were  of  Europe,  and 
were  destined  to  rule  that  continent.  She 
it  was  who  did  what  Peter  planned,  and 
by  making  use  of  Russians  as  her  agents. 
Her  statesmen,  her  generals,  and  her  “ fa- 
vorites ” were  Russians ; and  it  was  after 
her  character  and  purposes  became  known 
that  the  rulers  of  Western  Europe  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a change  of 
policy  was  inevitable.  But  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  French  Revolution,  that  An- 
glo-French Alliance  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  prodigies  of  our  prod- 
igy-creating age  would  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  more  than  sixty  years.  By 
destroying  Poland  and  humiliating  Tur- 
key, Catharine  forever  settled  the  char- 
acter of  the  Russian  Empire ; and  her 
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successors  were  enabled  to  solidify  her 
work  in  consequence  of  the  course  which 
events  took  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
French  monarchy.  Russian  support  was 
highly  bidden  for  by  both  those  parties 
in  Europe  which  were  headed  respective- 
ly by  France  and  by  England;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  from  which  Russia  most 
profited  in  those  days,  the  friendship  of 
England  or  the  enmity  of  France.  One 
thing  was  sufficiently  clear,  — and  that 
was,  that,  when  the  war  had  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  reactionists,  Russia  was  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1815,  a Russian  army  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  strong  was  re- 
viewed near  Faris,  a spectacle  that  must 
have  caused  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
of  the  West  to  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  course  in  paying  so  very 
high  a price  for  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon. It  was  certain  that  the  genie  had 
broken  from  his  confinement,  and  that, 
while  he  towered  to  the  skies,  his  shadow 
lay  upon  the  world.  The  hegemony  which 
Russia  held  for  almost  forty  years  after 
that  date  justified  the  fears  which  then 
were  expressed  by  reflecting  men.  It 
only  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Russian  sovereigns,  proceeding  in  the  spir- 
it that  had  moved  Peter  and  Catharine, 
would  take  those  measures  by  which  alone 
a Russian  People  could  be  formed ; and 
to  that  end,  the  abolitiou  of  serfdom  was 
absolutely  necessary : the  masses  of  their 
subjects,  the  very  population  from  which 
their  victorious  armies  were  conscribed, 
being  in  a certain  sense  slaves,  a state  of 
things  that  had  no  parallel  in  the  condi- 
tion of  any  European  country.* 

* At  what  precise  time  Russia’s  policy  be- 
gan to  influence  the  action  of  the  European 
powers  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  Unques- 
tionably, Peter  I.’s  conduct  was  not  without 
its  effect,  and  his  triumph  over  Chnrles  XII. 
makes  itself  felt  even  to  this  day,  and  it  ever 
will  be  felt.  “ Pultowa’s  day  ” was  one  of 
the  grand  field-days  of  history.  Sweden  had 
obtained  a high  place  in  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grand  part  she  played  in  tho 
Thirty  Years'  War,  to  which  contest  she  con- 
tributed the  greatest  generals,  the  ablest  states- 
men, and  the  best  soldiers;  and  the  successes 
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Thus  the  United  States  and  Russia 
began  their  careers  at  the  same  time,  as 
nations  destined  to  have  influence  in  the 
ordering  of  Western  life.  They  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  very  unlike  to 
each  other.  In  one  respect  only  was 
thero  any  resemblance  between  them: 
In  this  country  there  were  some  myriads 
of  slaves,  and  in  Russia  there  were  many 
millions  of  serfs.  Now  who,  of  all  the 

of  Charles  XII.  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign 
promised  to  increase  the  power  of  that  coun- 
try, which  had  become  great  under  the  rule 
ami  direction  of  Gustnvus  Adolphus  and  Ox- 
enstiema.  This  fair  promise  was  lost  with 
the  Battle  of  Pultowa;  and  n country  that 
might  have  successfully  resisted  Russia,  and 
which,  had  its  greatness  continued,  could  have 
protected  Poland,  — if,  indeed,  Poland  could 
have  been  threatened,  hnd  Russia  been  unsuc- 
cessful nt  Pultowa,  — was  thrown  into  the  list 
of  third-rate  nations.  I’olnnd  was  virtually 
given  tip  to  Russia  through  tho  defeat  of 
Charles  XII.,  just  as,  a century  later,  she 
failed  of  revival  through  the  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon I.  in  his  Russiun  expedition.  But  the  ef- 
fect of  Sweden’s  defeat  wns  not  fully  seen  un- 
til many  years  after  its  occurrence.  Prussia 
became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Russia  at 
an  early  day.  The  War  of  the  Polish  Suc- 
cession wns  decided  by  Russian  intervention, 
in  1733.  In  1741  Maria  Theresa  relied  on  Rus- 
sia, and  in  1746  Russia  and  the  Empress  of 
Germany  formed  a defensive  alliance.  The 
Cotillon  Coalition  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
formed  for  the  destruction  of  Frederic  II., 
and  the  parties  to  whfch  were  the  Czarina 
Elizabeth,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour, — a drunkard,  a prude,  and  a 
harlot,  — brought  Russia  famously  forward 
in  Europe.  In  the  Eighty-Seventh  Letter  of 
Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  Worlds  published  a 
century  ago,  are  some  very  just  and  discrim- 
inating remarks  on  “ the  folly  of  the  Western 
parts  of  Europe  in  employing  the  Russians  to 
fight  their  battles,”  which  show  that  their  au- 
thor was  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  nnd  that 
he  foresaw  the  growth  of  Russia  in  importance 
before  she  hnd  seized  upon  Poland.  In  Cath- 
arine II.’s  time,  the  Russian  Empire  wns  the 
object  of  much  adulation  from  Western  en- 
voys, and  the  English  sought  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  barbarians  in  the  American 
War,  but  with  not  such  success  as  they  desir- 
ed, though  they  managed  to  keep  our  envoy 
from  tho  court,  and  to  make  Russia  unfriend- 
ly to  us.  Our  diplomatic  relations  with  Rus- 
sia did  not  begin  until  a generation  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
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sagacious,  far-sighted  men  then  living, 
could  have  ventured  to  predict  that  at 
the  end  of  one  hundred  years  the  Amer- 
ican nation  that  was  so  soon  to  be  should 
be  engaged  in  a civil  contest  having  for 
its  object,  on  the  part  of  those  who  began 
it,  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  sla- 
very, while  Russia  should  be  threatened 
with  such  a contest  because  her  govern- 
ment, an  autocracy,  had  abolished  serf- 
dom ? Many  years  earlier,  Berkeley 
had  predicted  that  Time’s  last  and  no- 
blest offspring  would  be  the  nation  that 
was  growing  up  in  North  America;  and 
when  he  died,  in  1753,  he  would  not 
have  admitted  that  slavery  was  an  insti- 
tution which  his  favorite  land  could  hug 
to  its  bosom,  or  that  America  would  be 
less  benevolent  than  that  semi-barbarous 
empire  which  was  rising  in  the  East, — • 
an  empire,  to  use  his  own  thought,  which 
Europe  was  breeding  in  her  decay. 
Franklin  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  as  a philosopher,  and  his  merits  as 
a statesman  were  beginning  to  be  ac- 
knowledged; but,  wise  as  he  was,  he 
would  have  smiled,  had  there  been  a 
prophet  capable  of  telling  him  the  exact 
truth  as  to  the  future  of  America.  Prob- 
ably there  was  not  a person  then  on 
earth  who  could  have  supposed  that  that 
would  be  which  was  written  in  the  Book 
of  Fate.  That  freedom  should  come  to 
a people  from  a despot’s  throne  was  al- 
most as  hard  to  understand  as  that  the 
rankest  kind  of  despotism  should  rise  up 
from  among  a people  the  most  boastful 
of  their  liberty  that  ever  existed.  There 
are,  unhappily,  but  too  many  instances 
of  free  nations  that  have  behaved  op- 
pressively. The  first  African  slaves  that 
were  brought  into  the  territory  of  the 
American  nation  came  under  the  flag  of 
a people  who  had  most  heroically  strug- 
gled for  their  rights,  and  the  recollection 
of  whose  efforts  has  been  revived  by  the 
brilliant  labors  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed of  living  American  historians.  The 
Greets,  who  had  so  much  to  say  about 
their  own  liberty,  believed  that  they  had 
tie  right  to  enslave  all  other  men ; and 
the  Romans,  who  sometimes  talked  as  if 


they  had  a Fourth  of  July  of  their  own, 
assumed  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  so- 
ciety to  enslave  any  race  whose  services 
its  members  required.  The  slaves  of 
free  peoples  have  generally  fared  worse 
than  the  slaves  of  men  themselves  des- 
potically governed.  Thus  there  is  noth- 
ing so  very  strange  in  the  conduct  of 
those  Americans  who  contend  for  their 
“right”  to  trade  in  black  humanity,  and 
to  live  on  the  sweat  of  black  humanity’s 
brows.  That  which  is  strange  in  the 
condition  of  the  world  is  the  contrast 
which  is  furnished  to  the  action  of  our 
Southern  population  by  the  action  of  the 
rulers  of  Russia.  Some  American  dem- 
ocrats have  endeavored  to  show  that  no 
such  contrast  exists,  — that  between  the 
enslavement  of  black  men  and  the  grant- 
ing of  freedom  to  white  men  there  is  a close 
resemblance, — and  that  the  two  proceed- 
ings are  one  in  fact,  how  much  soever 
they  may  differ  in  name;  that  it  is  not 
because  he  is  an  enemy  of  slavery,  as  it 
is  here  understood,  that  the  Czar  has  be- 
come an  emancipationist,  but  because  he  is 
hostile  to  the  slavery  of  white  men,— that, 
were  the  Russian  serfs  as  dark  as  Amer- 
ican slaves,  his  heart  would  have  remained 
as  hard  toward  them  as  that  of  Pharaoh 
toward  the  Israelites  when  the  plague- 
pressure  was  temporarily  removed  from 
his  people, — that  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  washing  the  Ethiopian  white 
with  his  own  imperial  hands  as  of  confer- 
ring freedom  upon  this  race.  Such  is  the 
theory  of  those  of  our  democrats  who  would 
still  maintain  their  regard  for  the  Czar 
and  their  worship  of  Czarism.  Alexan- 
der has  not,  they  aver,  been  so  bad  as 
the  Abolitionists  have  drawn  him.  Like 
another  illustrious  personage,  he  is  not 
half  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  Nay,  he 
is  not  black  at  all.  He  worships  the 
white  theory,  and  might  run  for  the 
Montgomery  Congress  in  South  Caroli- 
na without  any  danger  of  being  numbered 
among  the  victims  of  Lynch-law.  Oth- 
er democrats  are  not  so  well  disposed 
toward  the  Czar,  their  feelings  respect- 
ing him  having  changed  as  completely  as 
did  those  of  certain  earlier  democrats  in 
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regard  to  Mr.  O’Connell,  when  the  great 
Irishman  denounced  slavery  in  America. 
It  is  a sore  suhjeet  with  our  pro-slavery 
people,  this  faithlessness  of  Russia  to  the 
cause  of  human  oppression.  How  they 
sympathized  with  her  in  the  war  with 
the  Western  powers,  and  prophesied  the 
defeat  of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  is  well 
remembered ; but  when  the  new  Czar 
announced  his  purpose  to  abolish  serf- 
dom, they,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  would 
have  said,  “ turned  their  backs  upon 
themselves,”  and  could  see  no  good  in 
the  great  Northern  Empire.  Russia  as  the 
great  rcvolution-queller,  reading  the  Riot 
Act  to  the  liberals  of  Europe,  and  sending 
one  bundled  and  fifty  thousand  men  to 
“ crush  out  ” the  nationality  of  Hungary, 
_ and  to  revivify  the  power  of  Austria,  was 
to  them  an  object  of  reverence ; but  Rus- 
sia the  liberator  of  serfs,  and  the  backer 
of  France  in  the  Italian  War,  became  an 
object  of  hate  and  fear.  Nicholas  might 
have  patronized  our  Secessionists,  for  he 
was  partial  to  rebels  who  supported  his 
opinions ; but  his  son  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  men  whose  every  act  is  a con- 
demnation of  those  principles  which  gov- 
ern his  conduct  as  a Russian  ruler, — 
though  in  his  bearing  toward  Poland  and 
others  of  the  conquered  |>ortions  of  his 
empire  ho  may  prove  himself  no  more 
lenient  than  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  would 
toward  a Northern  State  that  had  de- 
clared itself  independent  of  Southern  su- 
premacy, could  he  “subdue”  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unjust  so 
to  speak  of  Russian  serfdom  as  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  ever  was  quite  so 
bad  as  American  slavery  is.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  American  slavery,  that  it 
has  no  redeeming  features.  Long  before 
it  had  become  so  odious  as  we  see  it,  and 
before  its  existence  was  found  incom- 
patible with  the  peaceful  prevalence  of 
a constitutional  system  of  government, 
its  character  was  emphatically  summed 
up  in  a few  words  by  a great  man,  who 
called  it  “ the  sum  of  all  villanies.” 
Time  has  not  improved  its  character, 
but  has  made  the  institution  worse,  by 
extending  the  effect  of  its  operations. 
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The  political  character  which  American 
slavery  has  had  ever  since  the  formatiou 
of  the  Constitution  has  not  only  stood  in 
the  way  of  every  emancipation  project,  but 
it  has  made  slaveholders,  and  men  who 
have  sought  political  preferment  through 
working  on  the  prejudices  of  slavehold- 
ers, supporters  of  the  institution  on 
grounds  that  have  had  no  existence  in 
other  countries ; and  the  contest  in  which 
this  country  is  now  involved  is  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
Free  States  in  everything  that  leads  to 
political  power  in  modern  times.  Had 
the  Slave  States  in  1860  been  found  rel- 
atively as  strong  as  they  were  in  1840, 
the  Secession  movement  could  not  have 
occurred ; for  most  of  the  men  who  lead 
in  it  would  have  preferred  to  rule  the 
United  States,  and  would  have  cared 
little  for  the  defeat  of  any  political  party, 
confident  as  they  would  have  been  in 
their  capacity  to  control  all  American 
parties.  As  slavery  is  the  foundation 
of  political  power  in  this  country,  its 
friends  cannot  abandon  their  ideas  with- 
out abdicating  their  position.  Hence  the 
fierceness  with  which  they  have  put  forth, 
and  advocated  with  all  their  strength, 
opinions  that  never  were  held  by  any 
other  class  of  man -owners,  and  which 
would  have  been  scouted  in  Barbary 
even  in  those  days  when  religious  ani- 
mosity  added  additional  venom  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Mussulmans  toward  their 
Christian  captives,  and  when  Spain  and 
Italy  were  Africa’s  Africa.  The  slave 
population  of  the  United  States  are  for- 
bidden to  hope.  They  form  a doomed 
race,  the  physical  peculiarities  of  which 
are  forever  to  keep  them  out  of  the  list 
of  the  elect.  They  are  slaves,  they  and 
their  ancestors  always  have  been  slaves, 
and  they  and  their  descendants  always 
must  be  slaves.  Such  is  the  Southern 
theory,  and  the  practice  under  it  does 
that  theory  no  violenee.  In  Russia  the 
condition  of  the  enslaved  has  never  been 
so  bad  as  this,  nor  anything  like  it.  Be- 
tween the  slave  and  the  serf  the  differ- 
ence has  been  almost  as  great  as  that 
between  the  serf  and  the  free  citizen. 
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Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the 
origin  of  Russian  serfage.  Able  men 
have  found  the  institution  existing  in 
very  early  times ; and  other  men,  of  not 
less  ability,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Russian  history,  are  confident  that  it  is 
a modem  institution.  Count  Gurowski, 
whose  authority  on  such  a point  he  ought 
to  be  a very  bold  man  to  question,  says, 
— “In  Russia,  slavery  dates,  with  the 
utmost  probability,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Northmen,  originating  with  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  being  established  over 
conquered  tribes  of  no  Slavic  descent 
This  was  done  when  Rurik  and  his  suc- 
cessors descended  the  Dwina,  the  Dnie- 
per, and  established  there  new  dominions. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  conquerors 
cleared  the  forests,  established  villages 
and  cities.  As,  in  other  feudal  coun- 
tries, the  tower,  the  Sc?iloss}  was  outside 
of  the  village  or  of  the  borough, — so  was 
in  Russia  the  dtcor  or  manor,  where  the 
conqueror  or  master  dwelt,  — and  from 
which  was  derived  his  name  of  (lworiartin. 
That  the  genuine  Russian  of  that  time, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  social  po- 
sition, was  free  in  his  village,  is  beyond 
doubt,  — as,  according  to  old  records,  the 
boroughs  and  villages,  dependencies  of 
the  manor,  were  settled  principally  with 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  conquered  pop- 
ulation. It  was  during  the  centuries  of 
the  Tartar  dominion  that  the  people, 
the  peasantry,  became  nailed  to  the  soil, 
and  deprived  of  the  right  of  freely  chang- 
ing their  domicile.  Then  successively 
every  peasant,  that  is,  every  agriculturist 
tilling  the  soil  with  his  own  hands,  be- 
came enslaved.  Only  in  estates  owned 
by  monasteries  and  convents,  which  were 
very  numerous  and  generally  very  rich, 
slavery'  being  judged  to  be  opposed  to 
Christian  doctrine,  it  did  not  take  root 
at  once.  Generally,  monks  were  reluc- 
tant to  the  utmost,  and  even  directly 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  men  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  the  dependants  of  a monastery 
were  never  sold  in  such  a manner.” 
The  common  view  is,  that  Borys  Gude- 
nofF,  who  reigned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  established  serf- 


age in  Russia;  but  though  the  exact 
character  of  his  legislation  is  yet  in  dis- 
pute, it  is  obvious  that  no  Czar,  and  least 
of  all  one  situated  as  was  Borys,  could 
have  enslaved  a people.  His  legislation 
is  involved  in  as  much  doubt  as  for  a 
long  time  were  the  Sempronian  Laws  of 
Rome.  If  we  could  believe  that  he  in- 
stituted the  system  of  serfage,  or  seriously 
strengthened  it,  we  should  find  that  Rus- 
sian slavery  came  into  existence  but  a 
few  years  before  American  slavery ; but' 
such  a “coincidence”  cannot  be  rigidly 
insisted  upon.  It  would,  however,  we 
think,  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Russian  laboring  classes 
was  not  made  worse  by  the  action  of  the 
usurper. 

Peter  the  Great  was  so  affected  by  the 
circumstance  that  men  and  women  and 
children  could  be  sold  like  cattle,  as  Amer- 
ican slaves  now  are,  that  he  sought  to  put 
a stop  to  the  infamous  traffic,  but  with- 
out success.  Catharine  II.  was  a philos- 
opher, and  a patron  of  that  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy  which  so  largely  fa- 
vored human  rights,  and  she  regretted 
the  existence  of  serfage ; but,  in  spite  of 
this  regret,  and  of  some  sentimental  ef- 
forts toward  emancipation,  she  strength- 
ened the  system  of  slavery  under  which 
so  great  a majority  of  her  subjects  lived. 
She  gave  peasants  to  her  “ favorites,” 
and  to  others  whom  she  wished  to  re- 
ward or  to  bribe.  The  brothers  Orloff 
are  said  to  have  received  forty-five  thou- 
sand peasants  from  her,  being  in  part  pay- 
ment for  what  was  done  by  their  family 
in  setting  up  the  new  Russian  dynasty 
founded  by  the  German  princess.  Po- 
temkin received  myriads  of  peasants. 
Some  outrageous  abuses  were  practised 
by  wealthy  landholders,  in  consequence 
of  the  Czarina  having  proclaimed  that 
the  laborers  in  Little  Russia  should  be- 
long to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  at 
that  date  employed.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons were  entrapped  into  serfdom  through 
a measure  which  the  sovereign  had  in- 
tended should  lessen  the  evils  of  that  in- 
stitution. Catharine’s  authority  was  never 
but  once  seriously  disputed  at  home,  and 
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that  was  by  the  rebellion  of  Pugatscheff, 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  out- 
break against  serfdom,  which  it  was  not 
in  any  proper  sense,  though  the  abuses 
of  the  owners  of  serfs  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  pretender,— 
Pugatscheff  calling  himself  Peter  III.  The 
Czar  Paul  would  not  allow  serfs  to  be  sold 
apart  from  the  soil  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. It  is  a curious  incident,  that,  when 
Paul  restored  Kosciusko  to  liberty,  he 
offered  to  give  him  a number  of  Russian 
peasants.  The  Polish  patriot  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  refusing  to  accept  the  Emperor’s 
offer,  for  which,  in  these  times,  there  are 
Americans  who  think  he  was  a fool ; but 
in  1797  certain  lights  had  not  been  vouch- 
safed  to  the  American  mind,  that  have 
since  led  some  of  our  countrymen  to  be- 
come champions  of  the  cause  of  darkness. 

Alexander,  whose  reign  began  in  1801, 
was  moved  by  a sincere  desire  to  get  rid 
of  serfdom.  Schnitzler  says  that  he  “ sol- 
emnly declared  that  ho  would  not  endure 
the  habit  of  making  grants  of  peasants,  a 
practice  hitherto  common  with  the  auto- 
crats, and  forbade  the  announcement  in 
public  papers  of  the  sales  of  human  be- 
ings,”— and  that  “ he  permitted  his  nobles 
to  sell  to  their  serfs,  together  with  their 
personal  liberty,  portions  of  land,  which 
should  thus  become  the  bona  Jide  proper- 
ty of  the  serf  purchaser.  This  was  a most 
important  act;  for  Alexander  thus  laid 
the  basis  of  a class  of  free  cultivators.” 
A public  man  having  requested  an  estate 
with  its  serfs  as  hereditary  possessions, 
the  Czar  replied  as  follows “ The  peas- 
ants of  Russia  are  for  the  most  part  slaves. 
I need  not  expatiate  upon  the  degrada- 
tion or  the  misfortune  of  such  a condi- 
tion. • Accordingly,  I have  made  a vow 
not  to  augment  the  number;  and  to  this 
end  I have  laid  down  the  principle,  that 
I will  not  give  away  peasants  as  proper- 
ty.” The  Czar  was  determined  to  go 
farther  than  this.  Not  only  would  he  not 
increase  the  number  of  the  serfs,  but  he 
would  lessen  their  number.  The  serfs  of 
Esthonia  were  first  favored,  their  eman- 
cipation beginning  in  1802,  and  being 
completed  in  1816,  the  year  in  which 
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Alexander  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  for 
he  had  completed  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon, and  had  seen  France  saved  from 
partition  through  his  influence  and  exer- 
tions. The  Courland  serfs  were  emanci- 
pated in  1817.  Two  years  later,  the  no- 
bles of  Livonia  formed  a plan  of  emanci- 
pation in  their  country,  and  when  they 
submitted  it  to  the  Czar,  his  answer  was, 
— “I  am  delighted  to  sec  that  the  nobility 
of  Livonia  have  fulfilled  my  expectations. 
You  have  set  an  example  that  ought  to 
be  imitated.  You  have  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  our  age,  and  have  felt  that  liberal  prin- 
ciples alone  can  form  the  basis  of  the  peo- 
ple’s happiness.”  So  long  as  Alexander 
remained  true  to  liberal  principles  him- 
self, there  was  some  hope  that  he  might 
abolish  serfdom  throughout  his  dominions. 
He  abhorred  the  “peculiar  institution”  of 
his  empire  with  all  the  force  of  a mind 
that  certainly  was  generous,  and  which 
had  a strong  bias  in  the  direction  of  jus- 
tice. Once  he  made  a solemn  religious  vow 
that  he  would  abolish  it  It  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  made  an  attempt  at 
complete  emancipation,  if  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  time  and  his  country  had  en- 
abled him  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
and  his  labors  upon  domestic  affairs.  Un- 
happily for  Russia,  and  for  the  Czar’s 
fame,  he  was  soon  drawn  into  the  Euro- 
pean vortex,  and  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  grand  drama  of  that 
age,  so  that  Russian  interests  were  sacri- 
ficed to  ambition,  to  the  love  of  military 
glory,  and  to  the  Czar’s  desire  to  become 
Don  Quixote  with  an  imperial  crown  and 
sceptre.  He  wished  to  reconstruct  the 
map  of  Europe,  which  had  been  so  ter- 
ribly deranged  by  those  terrible  map- 
destroyers  and  map-makers,  the  French 
republicans.  Catharine  II.  had  had  the 
sense  to  keep  out  of  the  war  that  had 
been  waged  against  France,  though  no 
person  in  Europe  — not  even  George  III. 
himself — hated  the  revolutionists  more 
intensely.  She  wished  to  see  them  sub- 
dued, but  she  preferred  that  the  work  of 
subjugation  should  be  done  by  others,  so 
that  she  might  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  her 
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designs  against  Poland  and  Turkey  and 
Persia.  The  destruction  of  Poland  she 
completed,  but  she  was  called  away  be- 
fore she  could  conquer  the  followers  of 
Omar  and  of  Ali.  Paul  was  a party  to 
the  second  coalition  against  France,  and 
his  armies  tore  Italy  from  its  conquerors, 
and  but  for  the  stupidity  of  Austria  there 
might  have  been  a Russian  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1799.  Alexander  re- 
sumed the  policy  which  his  father  had 
adopted  only  to  discard,  and  though  at 
one  period  of  his  reign  he  appeared  well 
inclined  to  Napoleon,  there  never  was  any 
sincerity  in  the  alliance  between  the  two 
masters  of  so  many  millions.  The  Czar 
was  easily  induced  to  favor  the  strange 
scheme  of  an  Italian  adventurer  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  his  friend  and  counsellor,  the 
Prince  Czartoryski,  and  which  ultimately 
furnished  the  basis,  and  many  of  the  de- 
tails, of  that  pacification  which  was  effect- 
ed in  1815.  We  have  seen  the  treaties  of 
that  memorable  year  tom  to  tatters  by 
Napoleon  III.,  but  the  adoption  of  Piato- 
li’s  project  by  Alexander  affected  the  last 
generation  as  intimately  as  the  French 
Emperor’s  conduct  has  affected  the  men 
of  to-day.  It  led  the  Czar  away  from 
his  original  purpose,  and  converted  him, 
from  a benevolent  ruler,  into  a harsh, 
suspicious,  unfeeling  despot  There  could 
be  nothing  done  for  Russian  serfs  while 
their  sovereign  was  crusading  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bourbons  in  particular  and 
of  legitimacy  in  general.  “ God  is  in 
heaven,  and  the  Czar  is  afar  off  1 ” words 
once  common  with  the  suffering  serfs, 
were  of  peculiar  force  when  the  Czar, 
who  believed  himself  to  be  the  chosen  in- 
strument of  Heaven,  was  at  Paris  or  Vi- 
enna, laboring  for  the  settlement  of  Eu- 
rope according  to  ideas  adopted  in  the 
early  years  of  his  reign.  Napoleonism 
and  Liberalism  were  the  same  thing  in 
the  mind  of  Alexander,  and  he  finally 
came  to  regard  serfdom  itself  as  some- 
thing  that  should  not  be  touched.  It 
was  a stone  in  that  social  edifice  which 
be  was  determined  to  maintain  at  all 
hazards.  The  plan  of  emancipation  had 


worked  well  in  the  outlying  Baltic  prov- 
inces, where  there  were  few  or  no  Rus- 
sians, but  he  discouraged  its  application  to 
other  portions  of  his  dominions.  Some 
of  his  greatest  nobles  were  anxious  to 
take  the  lead  as  emancipationists,  but  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  in  the 
only  way  that  promised  success,  and  so 
the  bondage  system  was  continued  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Czar.  In  his  last 
years,  Alexander,  though  still  quite  a 
young  man,  — he  was  but  forty -eight 
when  he  died,  — was  the  most  determin- 
ed enemy  of  liberty  in  Europe  or  Asia 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  began  his  re- 
markable reign  with  the  desire  strong  in 
his  mind  to  emancipate  the  serfs,  — or,  if 
that  be  too  sweeping  an  expression,  so  to 
improve  their  condition  as  to  render  their 
emancipation  by  his  successors  a compara- 
tively easy  proceeding.  Much  of  his  leg- 
islation shows  this,  and  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  time  must  come  when  the  serfs 
could  no  longer  be  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom. Such  was  the  effect  of  his  conduct, 
however,  that  all  that  he  did  in  behalf  of 
the  serfs  was  attributed  to  a desire  on  his 
part  to  create  ill-feeling  between  the  no- 
bility and  the  peasants.  Then  lie  was 
so  thoroughly  arbitrary  in  his  disposition, 
that  he  often  neutralized  the  good  he  did 
by  his  manner  of  doing  it.  But  that 
which  mainly  prevented  him  from  doing 
much  for  his  people  was  his  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  position  which  Rus- 
sia had  acquired  in  Europe,  and  to  main- 
tain it,  too,  in  the  interest  of  despotism, 
“ pure  and  simple.”  A succession  of 
events  caused  the  Czar’s  attention  to  be 
drawn  to  foreign  affairs.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  the  Polish  Revolu- 
tion of  the  same  year,  the  troubles  in 
Germany,  the  Reform  contest  in  Eng- 
land, the  change  in  the  order  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  the  outbreaks  in  Italy,— 
these  things,  and  others  of  a similar  char- 
acter, all  of  which  were  protests  against 
that  European  system  which  Russia  had 
established  and  still  favored,  compelled 
Nicholas  to  look  abroad,  and  to  neglect, 
measurably,  domestic  government.  At 
a later  period,  he  was  one  of  the  parties 
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to  that  combination  of  great  powers  which 
threatened  France  with  a renewal  of 
those  invasions  from  which  she  had  suf- 
fered so  much  in  1814  and  1815.  Tur- 
key was  the  source  of  perpetual  trouble 
to  the  Czar ; and  his  eyes  were  frequent- 
ly drawn  to  India,  where  one  of  his  en- 
voys half  threatened  an  English  minister 
that  the  troops  of  their  two  countries 
might  meet,  and  w’as  curtly  answered  by 
the  minister  that  he  cared  not  how  soon 
the  interview  should  begin.  The  extinc- 
tion of  Cracow  served  to  show  how  close 
was  the  watch  which  the  Czar  kept  upon 
the  West,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  crush 
even  the  smallest  of  those  countries  in 
which  the  spirit  of  liberty  should  show 
itself.  Had  San  Marino  lain  within  his 
reach,  he  would  have  been  induced  nei- 
ther by  its  weakness  nor  its  age  to  spare 
it.  The  struggle  with  the  Circassians 
was  long,  vexatious,  and  costly.  Final- 
ly, the  Revolutions  of  1848,  leading,  as 
they  did,  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  to  the  war  with 
the  Western  Powers,  operated  to  preju- 
dice the  Imperial  mind  against  every  form 
of  freedom,  and  to  provide  too  much  oc- 
cupation for  the  Emperor  and  his  minis- 
ters to  permit  them  to  labor  with  care 
and  effect  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  serfs 
at  home.  It  would  have  been  a strange 
spectacle,  had  the  man  who  tvas  tramp- 
ling down  the  Hungarians  employed  his 
leisure  in  raising  his  own  serfs  from  the 
dust. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  died  in  March, 
1855,  having  lived  long  enough  after  the 
beginning  of  that  great  war  which  he  had 
so  rashly  provoked  to  see  his  armies  ev- 
erywhere beaten  and  his  fleets  every- 
where blockaded,  while  the  Russian  lead- 
ership of  Europe  was  struck  down  at  a 
blow,  never  to  be  resumed,  unless  there 
should  be  a radical  change  effected  in 
Russian  institutions.  Nearly  thirty  years 
of  the  most  arrogant  rule  ever  known  to 
the  world  came  to  an  end  in  a moment, 
because  the  Emperor  took  “ a slight 
cold.”  A breath  of  the  Northern  winter 
served  to  stop  the  breath  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  North.  He  slept  with  his  fathers, 
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and  his  son,  Alexander  II.,  reigned  in  his 
stead.  The  new  Czar,  who  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a much  milder  man  than 
his  father,  and  to  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  his  uncle,  as  that  uncle  was 
in  his  best  days,  was  soon  reported  to  be 
an  emancipationist ; but  as  the  same  re- 
ports had  prevailed  respecting  both  Alex- 
ander I.  and  Nicholas,  the  world  gave  lit- 
tle heed  to  what  was  said  on  the  subject. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  reigned  for  al- 
most two  years  that  something  definite 
was  done  in  relation  to  it  by  the  Czar; 
and  then  as  many  obstacles  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  reform  as  would  have 
served  to  disgust  any  man  who  had  not 
been  in  downright  earnest-  The  Czar 
then  took  matters  into  his  own  hands,  so 
far  as  that  was  possible,  and  the  work 
was  pushed  forward  with  considerable 
speed.  There  was  much  discussion,  and 
there  were  many  disappointments,  in  the 
course  of  the  business;  but  through  all 
the  Czar  held  to  his  determination,  with 
a pertinacity  that  was  not  expected  of 
him,  and  which  leaves  the  impression 
that  his  character  has  not  been  properly 
understood.  The  history  of  the  under- 
taking is  yet  to  be  written,  but,  from  what 
little  is  known  of  its  details,  we  should  say 
that  Alexander  II.  experienced  more  op- 
position, and  that  of  an  extremely  dis- 
agreeable character,  from  the  nobility, 
than  Alexander  I.  would  have  encoun- 
tered from  the  nobles  of  his  time,  had 
he  resolved  upon  emancipation  in  good 
faith,  and  adhered  to  his  resolution,  as  his 
nephew  has  done.  Persons  who  suppose 
that  a Russian  Czar  cannot  be  drowned, 
because  belonging  to  that  select  class  who 
are  born  to  be  strangled,  would  have  it 
that  the  question  would  be  settled  by  an 
application  of  the  bowstring,  or  the  sash 
of  some  guardsman,  to  the  Imperial  throat; 
and  so  a successful  palace  revolution  lead 
to  the  postponement  of  the  plan  of  eman- 
cipation for  another  quarter  of  a century. 
But  Russian  morality  is  of  a much  higher 
character  than  it  was,  and  the  members 
of  the  reigning  house  are  models  of  de- 
corum, and  know  how  to  defer  to  opin- 
ion. The  nobles,  too,  are  men  of  a very 
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different  stamp  from  tlieir  predecessors 
of  1762  and  1801.  The  Russian  polity 
is  no  longer  a despotism  tempered  by  the 
cord.  Fighting  the  good  fight  with  some- 
thing of  a Puritanical  perseverance,  the 
Czar  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  all  op- 
position to  his  preliminary  project;  and 
on  the  3d  of  Marel^  (N.  S.,)  1861,  the 
“Imperial  Manifesto”  emancipating  the 
serfs  was  published. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  doc- 
ument, the  Autocrat  declares,  that,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  he  took  a vow  in 
his  innermost  heart  so  to  respond  to  the 
mission  which  was  intrusted  to  him  as  to 
surround  with  his  affection  and  his  Impe- 
rial solicitude  all  his  faithful  subjects  of 
every  rank  and  of  every  condition,  from 
the  warrior  who  nobly  bears  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  to  the  humble  ar- 
tisan devoted  to  the  ivorks  of  industry, — 
from  the  official  in  the  career  of  the  high 
offices  of  the  State  to  the  laborer  whoso 
plough  furrows  the  soil;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  — “ In  considering  the  vari- 
ous classes  and  conditions  of  which  the 
State  is  composed,  we  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  legislation  of  the  empire, 
having  wisely  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and 
having  defined  with  precision  their  obli- 
gations, their  rights,  and  their  privileges, 
has  not  attained  the  same  degree  of  effi- 
ciency as  regards  the  peasants  attached 
to  the  soil,  thus  designated  because  either 
from  ancient  laws  or  from  custom  they 
have  been  hereditarily  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  the  proprietors,  on  whom  it 
was  incumbent  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide for  their  welfare.  The  rights  of  the 
proprietors  have  been  hitherto  very  ex- 
tended and  very  imperfeedy  defined  by 
the  law,  which  has  been  supplied  by  tradi- 
tion, custom,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
proprietors.  In  the  most  favorable  cases 
this  state  of  things  has  established  patri- 
archal relations  founded  upon  a solici- 
tude sincerely  equitable  and  benevolent 
on  the  part  at'  the  proprietors,  and  on  an 
affectionate  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
peasants;  but  in  proportion  as  the  sim- 
plicity of  morals  diminished,  as  the  diver- 
vol.  VIII.  4 


sity  of  the  mutual  relations  became  com- 
plicated, as  the  paternal  character  of  the 
relations  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
peasants  became  weakened,  and,  more- 
over, as  the  seigneurial  authority  fell 
sometimes  into  hands  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  their  personal  interests,  those 
bonds  of  mutual  good-will  slackened,  and 
a wide  opening  was  made  for  an  arbi- 
trary sway  which  weighed  upon  the 
peasants,  was  unfavorable  to  their  wel- 
fare, and  made  them  indifferent  to  all 
progress  under  the  conditions  of  their  ex- 
istence. These  facts  had  already  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  our  predecessors  of  glo- 
rious memory,  and  they  had  taken  meas- 
ures for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
peasants ; but  among  those  measures  some 
were  not  stringent  enough,  insomuch  as 
they  remained  subordinate  to  the  spon- 
taneous initiative  of  such  proprietors  as 
showed  themselves  animated  with  liberal 
intentions;  and  others,  called  forth  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  have  been  re- 
stricted to  certain  localities,  or  simply 
adopted  as  an  experiment.  It  was  thus 
that  Alexander  I.  published  the  regula- 
tion for  the  free  cultivators,  and  that  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas,  our  beloved  fa- 
ther, promulgated  that  one  which  con- 
cern* the  peasants  bound  by  contract. 
We  thus  came  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  work  of  a serious  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  peasants  was 
a sacred  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  ancestors, — a mission  which,  in  the 
course  of  events,  Divine  Providence  call- 
ed upon  us  to  fulfil.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Czar  goes 
no  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  his  uncle,  sixty  years  since,  in 
speaking  of  the  measures  that  have  been 
taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  peas- 
ants’ condition;  and  he  names  only  his 
father  and  his  uncle  as  reforming  Em- 
perors, though  his  language  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  all  his  ancestors, 
who  had  reigned,  had  been  friends  of  the 
serf,  and  anxious  to  promote  their  welfare. 
But  Alexander  II.  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  family  to  venture  to 
speak  of  the  actions  of  either  the  Great 
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Peter  or  tlie  Grand  Catharine  toward  the 
peasants.  Gurowski  tells  us  of  the  effect 
of  one  of  Peter’s  acts  in  very  plain  lan- 
guage. “In  1718,”  he  says,  “Peter  the 
Great  ordered  a general  census  to  be 
taken  all  over  the  empire.  The  census 
officials,  most  probably  through  thought- 
lessness or  caprice,  divided  the  whole  ru- 
ral population  into  two  sections:  First, 
the  free  peasants  belonging  to  the  crown 
or  its  domains ; and,  secondly,  all  the  rest 
of  the  peasantry,  the  krestianins , or  serfs 
living  on  private  estates,  were  inscribed 
khrepostnoie  kliolopy , that  is,  as  chattels. 
The  primitive  Slavic  communal  organiza- 
tion thus  survived  only  on  the  royal  do- 
main, and  there  it  exists  till  the  present 
day.  The  census  of  Peter  having  thus 
fairly  inaugurated  chattelhood,  it  imme- 
diately began  to  develop  itself  in  all  its 
turpitude.  The  masters  grew  more  reck- 
less and  cruel ; they  sold  chattels  separate- 
ly from  the  lands ; they  brought  them  sin- 
gly into  market,  disregarding  all  family- 
ties  and  social  bonds.  Estates  were  no 
more  valued  according  to  the  area  of 
land  they  contained,  but  according  to 
the  number  of  their  chattels,  who  were 
now  called  souls.  In  short,  all  the  worst 
features  of  chattelism,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day  in  the  American  Slave  States, 
immediately  followed  the  publication  of 
this  accursed  census.”*  The  same  au- 
thority states  that  Nicholas  in  reality  was 
the  first  Emperor  who  granted  estates  ex- 
cepting therefrom  the  resident  peasantry. 

Alexander  II.,  in  his  Manifesto,  ex- 
presses his  confidence  in  the  nobility  of 
Russia,  which  compliment  is  pronounced 
ironical,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  yield 
their  consent  to  emancipation  until  they 
discovered  that  the  Czar  and  the  serfs 
had  united  to  extort  it  “ It  is  to  the 
nobles  themselves,”  says  the  Czar,  “ con- 
formably to  their  own  wishes,  that  we 
have  reserved  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  propositions  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  peasants,  — propositions  which 
make  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  limit 
their  rights  over  the  peasants,  and  to  ac- 
cept the  onus  of  a reform  which  could 
* Slavery  in  History , pp.  246,  246. 
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not  be  accomplished  without  some  ma- 
terial losses.  Our  confidence  has  not 
been  deceived.  We  have  seen  the  no- 
bles assembled  in  committees  in  the  dis- 
tricts, through  the  medium  of  their  con- 
fidential agents,  making  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  their  rights  as  regards  the 
personal  servitude  of  the  peasants.  These 
committees,  after  having  collected  the 
necessary  data , have  formulated  their 
propositions  concerning  the  new  organi- 
zation of  the  peasants  attached  to  the 
soil  in  their  relations  with  the  proprie- 
tors. These  propositions  having  been 
found  very  diverse,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  nature  of  the  question,  they 
have  been  compared,  collated,  and  re- 
duced to  a regular  system,  then  rectified 
and  completed  in  the  superior  committee 
instituted  for  that  purpose;  and  these 
new  dispositions  thus  formulated  relative 
to  the  peasants  and  domestics  of  the  pro- 
prietors have  been  examined  in  the 
Council  of  the  Empire.”  Invoking  the 
Divine  assistance,  the  Czar  says  that  he 
is  resolved  to  carry  this  work  into  ex- 
ecution. In  virtue  of  the  new  disposi- 
tions, the  peasants  attached  to  the  soil 
are  to  be  invested  with  all  the  rights  of 
free  cultivators.  The  proprietors  are  to 
retain  their  rights  of  property  in  all  the 
land  belonging  to  them,  but  they  are  to 
grant  to  the  peasants  for  a fixed  regu- 
lated rental  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
close,  or  homestead ; and,  to  assure  their 
livelihood,  and  to  guaranty  the  fulfilment 
of  their  obligations  toward  the  Govern- 
ment, the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  fix- 
ed, as  well  as  other  rural  appurtenan- 
ces. In  return  for  the  enjoyment  of  these 
territorial  allotments,  the  peasants  are 
obligated  to  acquit  the  rentals  fixed  to 
the  profit  of  the  proprietors ; but  in  this 
state,  which  must  be  a transitory  one, 
the  peasants  shall  be  designated  as  “ tem- 
porarily bound.”  The  peasants  are  grant- 
ed the  right  of  purchasing  their  home- 
steads, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietors, they  may  acquire  fib  full  proper- 
ty the  arable  lands  and  other  appurtenan- 
ces which  are  allotted  to  them  as  a per- 
manent holding.  By  the  acquisition  in 
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full  property  of  the  quantity  of  land  fix- 
ed the  peasants  will  become  free  from 
their  obligations  toward  the  proprietors 
for  land  thus  purchased,  and  they  will 
enter  definitively  into  the  condition  of 
free  peasants,  or  landholders.  A transi- 
tory state  is  fixed  for  the  domestics,  adapt- 
ed to  their  callings,  and  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  their  position.  At  the  close  of 
two  years,  they  are  to  receive  their  full 
enfranchisement,  and  some  temporary 
immunities.  “ It  is  according  to  these  fun- 
damental principles,”  says  the  Manifesto, 
“that  the  dispositions  have  been  formu- 
lated which  define  the  future  organiza- 
tion of  the  peasants  and  of  the  domestics, 
which  establish  the  order  of  the  general 
administration  of  this  class,  and  specify 
in  all  their  details  the  rights  given  to  the 
peasants  and  to  the  domestics,  as  well  as 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  to- 
ward the  Government  and  toward  the 
proprietors.  Although  these  dispositions, 
general  as  well  as  local,  and  the  special 
supplementary  rules  for  some  particular 
localities,  for  the  lands  of  small  proprie- 
tors, and  for  the  peasants  who  work  in 
the  manufactories  and  establishments  of 
the  proprietors,  have  been,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  adapted  to  economical  necessi- 
ties and  local  customs,  nevertheless,  to 
preserve  the  existing  state  where  it  pre- 
sents reciprocal  advantages,  we  leave  it 
to  the  proprietors  to  come  to  amicable 
terms  with  the  peasants,  and  to  conclude 
transactions  relative  to  the  extent  of  the 
territorial  allotment,  and  to  the  amount 
of  rental  to  be  fixed  in  consequence,  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  the  establish- 
ed rules  to  guaranty  the  inviolability  of 
such  agreements.”  The  new  organiza- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  immediately  put 
in  execution,  in  consequence  of  the  inev- 
itable complexity  of  the  changes  which  it 
necessitates.  Not  less  than  two  years,  or 
thereabout,  will  be  required  to  perfect 
the  work  ; and  to  avoid  all  misunderstand- 
ing, and  to  protect  public  and  private  in- 
terests during  this  interval,  the  existing 
system  will  be  maintained  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  a new  one  shall  have  been 
instituted  by  the  completion  of  the  re- 


quired preparatory  measures.  To  this 
end,  the  Czar  has  deemed  it  advisable, — 

“ 1.  To  establish  in  each  district  a spe- 
cial court  for  the  question  of  the  peas- 
ants ; it  will  have  to  investigate  the  af- 
fairs  of  the  rural  communes  established 
on  the  land  of  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

“ 2.  To  appoint  in  each  district  justices 
of  the  peace  to  investigate  on  the  spot 
all  misunderstandings  and  disputes  which 
may  arise  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  regulation,  and  to  form 
district  assemblies  with  these  justices  of 
the  peace. 

“ 8.  To  organize  in  the  scigneurial 
properties  communal  administrations,  and 
to  this  end  to  leave  the  rural  communes 
in  their  actual  composition,  and  to  open 
in  the  large  villages  district  administra- 
tions (provincial  boards)  by  uniting  the 
small  communes  under  one  of  these  dis- 
trict administrations. 

“ 4.  To  formulate,  verify,  and  confirm 
in  each  rural  district  or  estate  a charter 
of  rules,  in  which  shall  be  enumerated,  on 
the  basis  of  the  local  statute,  the  amount 
of  land  reserved  to  the  peasants  m per- 
manent enjoyment,  and  the  extent  of  the 
charges  which  may  be  exacted  from  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor,  as  well 
for  the  land  as  for  other  advantages  grant- 
ed by  him. 

“ 5.  To  put  these  charters  of  rules  in- 
to execution  as  they  are  gradually  con- 
firmed in  each  estate,  and  to  introduce 
their  definitive  execution  within  the  term 
of  two  years,  dating  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lication of  the  present  manifesto. 

“ 6.  Up  to  the  expiration  of  this  term 
the  peasants  and  domestics  are  to  remain 
in  the  same  obedience  towards  their  pro- 
prietors, and  to  fulfil  their  former  obliga- 
tions without  scruple. 

“7.  The  proprietors  will  continue  to 
watch  over  the  maintenance  of  order  on 
their  estates,  with  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
and  of  police,  until  the  organization  of 
the  districts  and  of  the  district  tribunals 
has  been  effected.” 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Man- 
ifesto, the  Czar  expresses  his  confidence 
in  the  nobility,  and  his  belief  that  they 
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will  so  labor  as  to  perfect  the  great  work 
upon  which  all  parties  in  Russia  are  en- 
gaged ; but  there  is  something  in  the 
language  he  employs  that  sounds  hollow, 
as  if  he  were  not  altogether  so  certain  of 
support  as  he  claims  to  be.  He  speaks 
less  like  a man  stating  a fact  than  like 
one  appealing  to  the  controllers  of  power- 
ful interests.  He  also  warns  those  per- 
sons who  have  misunderstood  the  Imperial 
purpose,  “ individuals  more  intent  upon 
liberty  than  mindful  of  the  duties  which  it 
imposes,”  and  whose  conduct  was  not  be- 
yond reproach  when  the  first  news  of  the 
great  reform  became  diffused  among  the 
rural  population.  The  serfs  are  called 
upon,  with  much  unction,  to  appreciate 
and  recognize  the  considerable  sacrifices 
which  the  nobility  have  made  on  their 
behalf.  They  are  expected  to  under- 
stand that  the  blessings  of  an  existence 
supported  upon  the  basis  of  guarantied 
property,  as  well  as  a greater  liberty  in 
the  administration  of  their  goods,  entail 
upon  them,  with  new  duties  toward  so- 
ciety and  themselves,  the  obligation  of 
justifying  the  protecting  designs  of  the 
law  by  a loyal  and  judicious  use  of  the 
rights  which  are  now  accorded  to  them. 
“ For,”  says  the  Autocrat,  “ if  men  do  not 
labor  themselves  to  insure  their  own  well- 
being under  the  shield  of  the  laws,  the 
best  of  those  laws  cannot  guaranty  it  to 
them.”  These  are  “ noble  sentiments  ” ; 
but  the  shrewder  portion  of  the  serfs  will 
probably  attach  more  importance  to  the 
declaration,  that,  “ to  render  the  trans- 
actions between  the  proprietors  and  the 
peasants  more  easy,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  latter  may  acquire  in  full  property 
their  homestead  and  the  land  they  occu- 
py, the  Government  will  advance  assist- 
ance, according  to  a special  regulation, 
by  means  of  loans,  or  a transfer  of  debts 
encumbering  an  estate.” 

Such  are  the  principal  details  of  this 
great  measure,  the  most  important  under- 
taking of  modern  days,  whether  we  refer 
only  to  the  measure  itself,  or  take  its 
probable  consequences  into  considera- 
tion. That  fortv-five  millions  of  human 
beings  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  slough 


of  slaver}’,  and  placed  in  a condition  to 
become  men,  would  alone  be  a proceeding 
that  ought  to  take  first  rank  among  the  il- 
lustrations of  this  age.  But  we  cannot  con- 
sider it  solely  by  itself.  Ever}*  deed  that 
is  likely  to  influence  the  life  of  a nation 
that  is  endowed  with  great  vitality  and 
energy  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  its  probable  consequences.  Russia 
stands  in  the  fore-front  rank  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  In  the  European 
Pentarchy,  she  is  the  superior  of  Austria, 
the  controller  of  Prussia,  and  the  equal 
of  France  and  England.  The  growth  of 
the  United  States  in  political  power  hav- 
ing received  a check  through  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Secession  Rebellion,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  great  empires,  which  our  ad- 
vance had  threatened  to  disturb  in  an 
essential  manner,  will  probably  remain 
unchanged;  and  so  Russia,  unless  she 
should  become  internally  convulsed,  will 
maintain  her  place.  Assuming  that  the 
work  of  emancipation  is  to  be  peacefully 
and  successfully  accomplished,  it  would 
be  fair  to  argue  that  the  power  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  will  be  incalculably  increased 
through  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  its 
population.  The  Czar  is  doing  for  his 
dominions  what  Tiberius  Gracchus  sought 
to  do  for  the  Roman  Republic  when  he 
l>egan  that  course  of  much  misunderstood 
agrarian  legislation  which  led  to  his  de- 
struction, and  to  the  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitutional party  in  his  country.  As  the 
Roman  Tribune  sought  to  renew  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  to  substitute  a nation 
of  independent  cultivators  for  those  slaves 
who  had  already  begun  to  eat  out  the 
heart  of  the  republic,  so  does  the  Russian 
Autocrat  seek  to  create  a nation  of  free- 
men to  take  the  place  of  a nation  of  serfs. 
If  the  Roman  had  succeeded,  the  course 
of  history  must  have  been  entirely  chan- 
ged ; and  if  the  Russian  shall  succeed, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  his  success  will 
have  prodigious  results,  though  different 
from  what  are  expected,  perhaps,  by  the 
Imperial  reformer  himself.  Ilis  motives 
of  action  are  probably  of  that  mixed 
character  which  governs  the  proceedings 
of  most  men.  Undoubtedly  he  wishes 
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well  to  the  millions  for  whose  freedom 
he  has  labored  and  is  laboring ; but  then 
he  would  improve  their  condition  in  or- 
der that  he  may  become  more  powerful 
than  ever  were  his  predecessors.  He 
would  rule  over  men  rather  than  over 
slaves,  because  men  make  better  subjects 
and  better  soldiers  than  slaves  ever  could 
be  expected  to  make.  The  Russian  serf 
has  eertaihly  proved  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  high  military  qualities  in  the 
past,  but  it  admits  of  a good  deal  of  doubt 
whether  he  is  equal  to  the  present  mili- 
tary standard  ; and  Russia  cannot  safely 
fall  behind  her  neighbors  and  contempo- 
raries in  the  matter  of  soldiership.  The 
events  of  all  the  wars  in  which  Russia 
has  been  engaged  since  1815  prove  that 
her  armies  have  not  kept  pace  with  those 
of  most  other  countries.  The  first  of 
Nicholas’s  wars  with  Turkey  would  have 
ended  in  his  total  defeat,  if  the  Turks  had 
been  able  to  find  a leader  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity and  average  integrity.  The  Per- 
sian War  was  successful  because  Persia  is 
weak,  and  she  had  not  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a powerful  resistance  to  her  old  ene- 
my. The  Poles,  in  1831,  held  the  Rus- 
sians at  bay  for  months,  and  would  have 
established  their  independence  but  for 
their  own  dissensions ; and  even  then 
Russia  was  much  assisted  by  Prussia. 
The  invasion  of  Hungary  was  a military 
promenade,  and  the  failure  of  the  patri- 
ots was  owing  less  to  the  ability  of  Paske- 
vitch  than  to  the  treason  of  Gorgei.  Li 
the  contest  between  Russia  and  the  West- 
ern powers,  (1854-6,)  the  former  was 
beaten  in  every  battle ; and  when  she 
had  only  the  Turks  on  her  hands,  in  1853, 
her  every  purpose  was  foiled,  and  not  one 
victory  did  her  armies  in  Europe  win  over 
that  people.  The  world  saw  that  a new 
breed  of  men  had  taken  the  places  of 
those  soldiers  who  bad  been  so  prominent 
in  the  work  of  overthrowing  Napoleon; 
and  even  the  heroes  of  1812-15  were 
admitted  to  be  inferior  to  their  predeces- 
sors, the  soldiers  of  Zurich  and  Trcbbia 
and  Novi.  It  is  the  fact,  and  one  upon 
which  military  men  can  ruminate  at  their 
leisure,  that  the  Russian  armies  showed 


more  real  power  and  “ pluck  " a century 
ago  than  they  have  exhibited  in  any  of 
the  wars  of  the  last  sixty  years.  They 
fought  better  at  Zorndorf  and  Kuuers- 
dorf,  against  the  great  Frederic,  than 
they  did  at  Austerlitz  and  Friedland, 
against  the  greater  Napoleon,  or  than 
we  have  seen  them  fight,  at  the  Alma, 
and  at  Inkerman,  and  at  Eupatoria, 
against  Raglan,  and  St.  Arnaud,  and 
Omar  Pacha.  There  was  no  falling  off 
in  the  soldiers  of  Suvaroff;  but  person- 
al character  had  much  to  do  with  his  suc- 
cesses, as  he  was  a man  of  genius,  and 
the  only  original  soldier  that  Russia  has 
ever  had ; and  the  men  whom  he  led  to 
victory  in  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Italy 
were  trained  by  officers  who  had  learn- 
ed their  trade  of  the  warriors  who  had 
fought  against  Frederic.  But  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  change  in  the  Russian 
army  was  perceptible  to  all  men,  and  in 
none  could  that  change  have  produced 
more  serious  feelings  than  in  the  present 
Czar  and  his  father.  Nicholas  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  died  of  mortification  because 
his  army,  the  instrument  of  his  power 
over  Europe,  had  been  cut  through  by 
the  swords  of  the  West ; and  Alexander 
II.  succeeded  to  a disgraced  throne  be- 
cause his  troops  had  proved  themselves 
unworthy  successors  of  the  men  of  Kulm. 
Wishing  to  have  better  soldiers  than  he 
found  in  his  armies,  or  than  had  served 
his  father,  Alexander  H.  hastened  that 
scheme  of  emancipation  which  he  had 
been  thinking  of,  we  may  presume,  for 
years,  and  which,  he  asserts,  is  the  hered- 
itary idea  of  his  line.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  he  is  less  inclined  to  rule  des- 
potically than  was  his  father,  or  that  he 
would  bo  averse  to  the  recover}'  of  the 
position  which  was  held  by  his  uncle  and 
his  father.  We  find  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence, in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  that  the  people  whom 
the  Czar  means  to  create  are  to  be  en- 
dowed with  political  freedom.  A more 
vigorous  race  of  Russians,  morally  speak- 
ing, is  needed,  and,  except  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  no  men 
to  be  found  capable  of  arguing  that  any 
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portion  of  the  human  family  is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  through  servitude. 
The  serf  is  naturally  clever,  and  can 
“ turn  his  hand H to  almost  anything. 
The  inference  that  freedom  would  exalt 
his  mind  and  improve  his  condition  is 
one  that  was  logically  drawn  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Moscow,  though  they  rea- 
son differently  at  Richmond  and  Mont- 
gomery. An  army  recruited  from  slaves 
could  not,  in  these  times,  when  even  bay- 
onets think  and  cannon  reason  much 
more  accurately  than  they  did  when  Lou- 
is XIV.  was  a pattern  monarch,  ever  look 
in  the  face  the  intelligent  trained  legions 
of  France  or  England  or  Germany.  A 
combination  of  political  circumstances, 
similar  to  those  of  1849,  might  give  vic- 
tory to  a grand  Russian  army,  like  that 
laurelless  triumph  which  was  then  won 
in  Hungary,  when  the  victors  were  noth- 
ing but  the  bloodhounds  and  gallows- 
feeders  of  the  House  of  Austria ; but  of 
military  glory  the  present  Russians  could 
hope  to  have  no  more.  To  regain  the 
place  they  had  held,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  made  personally  free. 
That  they  might  be  the  better  prepared 
to  enslave  others,  they  were  themselves 
to  be  converted  into  men.  The  freedom 
of  the  individuals  might  be  the  means  of 
supplying  soldiers  who  should  equal  the 
fanatics  who  followed  SuvarofT,  or  the 
patriots  who  followed  KutusofT,  or  the 
avengers  who  followed  the  first  Alex- 
ander to  Paris.  The  experiment,  at  all 
events,  was  worth  trying;  and  the  Czar 
is  trying  it  on  a scale  that  most  impres- 
sively affects  both  the  mind  and  the  im- 
agination of  mankind,  who  may  leam 
that  his  works  are  destined  greatly  to 
bear  upon  their  interests. 

In  war,  it  is  not  only  men  that  are 
wanted,  and  in  large  numbers,  but  money, 
and  in  large  sums.  Always  of  impor- 
tance to  the  military  monarch,  money  is 
now  the  first  thing  that  he  must  think  of 
and  provide,  or  his  operations  will  be 
checked  effectually.  War  is  a luxury 
that  no  poor  nation  or  poor  king  can 
now  long  enjoy.  It  is  reserved  for 
wealthy  nations,  and  for  sovereigns  who 
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may  possess  the  riches  of  Solomon  with- 
out being  endowed  with  his  wisdom. 
Having  impressed  so  many  agents  in- 
to its  service,  and  subdued  science  itself 
to  the  condition  of  a bondman,  war  con- 
sumes gold  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  search- 
es and  labors  of  millions  can  produce  it. 
The  only  sure,  enduring  source  of  wealth 
is  industry,  — industry  as  enlightened  in 
its  modes  and  processes  as  imperfect  man 
will  allow  to  exist  Russia  is  an  empire 
that  abounds  with  the  means  of  wealth, 
rather  than  with  wealth  itself.  It  is  a 
country,  or  collection  of  countries,  of 
which  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
riches  may  be  predicated,  should  intelli- 
gent labor  be  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  immense  and  various  re- 
sources. Russian  sovereigns  have  fre- 
quently sought  to  do  something  for  the 
people ; but  Alexander  II.,  a wiser  man 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  is  willing 
that  the  people  should  do  something  for 
themselves,  because  he  knows  that  all 
that  they  shall  gain,  each  man  for  him- 
self, will  be  so  much  added  to  tho  com- 
mon stock  of  the  empire.  The  many 
must  become  wealthy,  in  order  that  one, 
the  head  of  all,  may  become  strong. 
Time  and  again  has  Russia  found  her 
armies  paralyzed  and  her  victories  bar- 
ren because  she  was  moneyless ; and  but 
for  the  gold  of  foreign  nations  she  must 
have  halted  in  her  course,  and  never 
have  become  a European  power.  With 
a nation  of  freemen  all  this  may  be,  and 
most  probably  it  will  be,  changed, — 
though  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the 
change  will  be  attended  with  exactly 
that  order  of  results  which  the  Czar  may 
have  arranged  in  his  own  mind.  The 
mightiest  of  monarchs  are  not  exempt 
from  the  rule,  that,  while  man  proposes, 
it  is  God  who  disposes  the  things  of  this 
world.  Not  one  of  those  reforming  kings 
who  broke  xlown  the  power  of  the  great 
nobles  of  Western  Europe,  and  so  created 
absolute  monarchies,  appears  to  have  had 
any  just  conception  of  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged ; but  all  were  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  that  mighty 
Power  which  overrules  the  ambition  of 
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individuals  so  that  it  shall  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  world. 

The  two  years  that  are  set  apart  for 
the  completion  of  the  plan  of  emanci- 
pation will  be  the  trial  time  of  Russia. 
They  may  expire,  and  nothing  have 
been  done,  and  the  condition  of  the 
peasants  be  no  more  hopeful  than  it  was 
in  those  years  which  followed  the  “ good 
intentions”  of  Alexander  I.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  there  are  numerous 
and  powerful  disturbing  causes  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project.  These  causes  are  of  a 
twofold  character.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  internal  state  of  the  empire,  and 
in  the  relations  which  it  holds  to  foreign 
countries.  There  is  still  a powerful  party 
in  Russia  who  are  opposed  to  emancipa- 
tion, and  who,  though  repulsed  for  the 
time,  are  far  from  being  disheartened. 
One-half  the  nobility  are  supposed  to  bo 
enemies  of  the  Im{>erial  plan,  and  they 
will  continue  to  throw  every  possible  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  its  success.  There 
is  nothing  so  pertinacious,  so  unrelenting, 
and  so  difficult  to  change,  as  an  aristo- 
cratical  body.  The  best  liberals  the 
world  has  seen  have  been  of  aristocrat- 
ical  origin,  or  democracy  would  have 
made  but  little  advance ; but  what  is 
true  of  individuals  is  not  true  of  the 
mass,  which  is  obstinate  and  unyielding. 
There  is  nothing  that  men  so  reluctantly 
abandon  as  direct  power  over  their  fel- 
lows. The  chief  of  egotists  is  the  slave- 
holder, unless  he  happen  to  be  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men.  Man  loves  his  fellow- 
man  — as  a piece  of  property,  as  a chat- 
tel, above  all  things.  It  is  a striking 
proof  of  superiority  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand men  with  the  certainty  of  being 
as  blindly  obeyed  as  was  the  Roman 
centurion.  The  sense  of  power  that  is 
created  by  the  possession  of  slaves  is  sure 
to  render  men  arbitrary  of  disposition 
and  insolent  in  their  conduct.  The 
troubles  of  our  own  country  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that 
there  must  be  nobles  in  Russia  who  would 
prefer  resistance  to  the  Czar  to  the  ele- 
vation of  millions  whose  depression  is 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  privileged 


classes.  But  for  the  conviction  that  the 
United  States  could  no  longer  be  ruled 
in  the  interest  of  the  slaveholders,  the 
Secession  movement  would  have  been 
postponed  for  another  generation,  and 
certain  traitors  would  have  gone  to  their 
graves  with  the  reputation  of  having 
been  honest  men.  There  are  Secession- 
ists in  Russia,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
they  may  be  able  to  do  much  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  work  so  well  begun 
by  Alexander  II.  But  he  appears  to  be 
as  resolute  as  they  can  be,  and  even 
fanatically  determined  upon  having  his 
way.  Supported  by  one-half  the  nobles, 
and  by  all  the  serfs,  and  confident  of  the 
army’s  loyalty,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
triumph  over  all  internal  opposition. 
What  he  has  already  effected  has  been 
extorted  from  a powerful  foe  ; and  that 
costly  step,  the  first  step,  having  been 
taken,  the  Russian  reformers,  headed  by 
the  Emperor,  ought  to  prove  victorious 
in  so  vitally  important  a contest  as  that 
in  which  they  have  voluntarily  enga- 
ged. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  emancipa- 
tion project  proceeds  from  the  side  of  for- 
eign countries.  As  we  have  seen,  both 
Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  were  led  away 
from  the  pursuit  of  a policy  that  might 
long  since  have  converted  the  Russian 
serfs  into  a Russian  people,  through  their 
desire  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  They  could  not  reform  Russia 
and  crush  reformers  elsewhere.  That 
they  might  decide  grand  contests  in  which 
Russia  had  no  immediate  interest,  it  was 
necessary  that  Russians  should  remain 
enslaved.  What  was  it  to  Russia  wheth- 
er Bourbons  or  Bonapartes  should  reign 
over  France  ? If  she  had  an  interest  in 
the  question,  it  was  rather  favorable  to 
the  Bonapartes,  whom  she  overthrew, 
than  to  the  Bourbons,  whom  she  set  up 
in  order  that  the  French  might  again 
overthrow  them.  The  old  Bourbons  were 
never  friendly  to  Russia,  and  would  glad- 
ly have  headed  a coalition  to  drive  her 
back  to  her  forests ; and  the  first  Boua- 
parto  was  very  desirous  of  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  Northern  Colossus,  as  if 
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he  were  dimly  forewarned  of  his  coming 
fate  at  its  hands.  Led  away  from  the  true 
path,  Alexander  I.  squandered  on  foreign 
affairs  the  time,  the  industry,  and  the 
money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  prosecution  of  those  internal  reforms 
that  were  necessary  to  convert  his  sub- 
jects into  men.  Nicholas  inherited  from 
his  unwise  brother  that  policy  which 
he  so  vehemently  supported,  and  which 
caused  him  to  waste  on  France  and  Aus- 
tria the  attention  and  the  energy  which, 
as  a conscientious  sovereign,  he  was 
bound  to  bestow  upon  Russia.  The  dan- 
ger now  is  that  Alexander  II.  will  walk 
in  the  same  wrong  path  that  was  found 
to  lead  only  to  destruction  by  his  uncle 
and  his  father.  The  world  was  never  so 
unsettled  as  it  is  now,  and  wars  of  the 
most  extensive  character  threaten  every 
country  that  is  competent  to  put  an  ar- 
my into  the  field.  The  Italian  question 
is  yet  to  be  solved,  and  its  solution  con- 
cerns Russia,  which  is  strongly  interest- 
ed in  every  movement  that  threatens  to 
break  up  the  Austrian  Empire,  or  that 
promises  to  create  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  a new  Mediterranean  nation.  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  is  yet  to  be 
settled,  and  Russia  has  an  immediate  in- 
terest in  its  settlement,  as  Denmark,  she 
expects,  will  one  day  be  her  own.  The 
Eastern  question  is  as  unanswerable  as 
ever  it  has  been,  and  it  is  but  a few 
weeks  since  the  belief  was  common  that 
Russia  and  France  were  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  it,  which  could  have 
meant  nothing  less  than  the  partition  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  — the  union  of  one 
of  the  “ sick  man’s  ” old  protectors  with 
his  enemy,  for  the  perfect  plundering  of 
his  possessions.  This  arrangement,  had  it 
been  completed,  would  have  led  to  a war 
between  France  and  Russia,  on  the  one 
side,  and  England  and  Austria  on  the 
other,  while  half  a dozen  lesser  nations 
would  have  been  drawn  into  the  conflict. 
But  if  an  alliance  for  any  such  purpose 
was  ever  thought  of  by  the  Autocrat  and 
the  Stratocrat,  it  is  supposed  that  it  fell 
through  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence 
of  troubles  in  Russian  Poland, — the  Polish 
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question,  after  having  been  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight  for  years,  having  suddenly 
forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  Europe’s 
monarehs,  to  the  no  small  increase  of  their 
perplexities.  Here  are  four  great  ques- 
tions that  are  intimately  connected  with 
Russia’s  interests,  any  one  of  which,  if 
pressed  by  circumstances  to  a decision, 
would  probably  plunge  her  into  a long 
and  costly  war,  one  of  the  effects  of  which 
would  be  to  postpone  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  for  many  years.  No  empire 
could  effect  an  internal  change  like  that 
which  the  Czar  has  begun,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  on  a war  that  would  re- 
quire immense  expenditures  and  the  ac- 
tive services  of  a million  of  men.  The 
Czar  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  “ co- 
erced ” into  a foreign  war ; and  the  ene- 
mies of  emancipation  would  throw  all 
their  weight  on  the  side  of  the  war  fac- 
tion, even  if  they  should  feel  but  little 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  either  par- 
ty to  a contest  into  which  Russia  might 
be  plunged.  Leaving  aside  all  the  ques- 
tions mentioned  but  that  of  Turkey,  that 
alone  is  ever  threatening  to  bring  Rus- 
sia  into  conflict  with  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors. Neither  England  nor  Austria  could 
allow  her  to  have  her  will  of  Turkey, 
no  matter  how  excellent  an  opportunity 
might  be  presented  by  the  death  of  the 
Sultan,  or  some  similar  event,  to  strike 
an  effectual  blow  at  that  tottering,  doom- 
ed empire.  So  that  war  ever  hangs  over 
the  Czar  from  that  side,  unless  lie  should, 
for  the  sake  of  the  domestic  reform  he 
so  much  desiderates,  disregard  the  tra- 
ditions ami  abandon  the  purpose  of  his 
house.  Were  he  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
a splendid  example  of  self-denial,  and 
such  as  few  men  who  have  reigned  have 
ever  been  capable  of  affording  either  to 
the  admiration  or  the  derision  of  the 
world.  But  could  he  safely  do  it  ? 
Then  it  does  not  altogether  depend  ei- 
ther upon  the  Czar  or  upon  his  subjects 
whether  he  or  they  shall  presene  the 
peace  of  their  country.  Suppose  Poland 
to  rise,  — and  she  has  been  becoming 
very  wakeful  of  late,  — then  war  would 
be  forced  upon  Russia ; and  that  war 
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might  be  extended  over  most  of  Continen- 
tal Europe.  A Polish  war  could  hardly 
.'ail  to  draw  Prussia  and  Austria  into  it, 
they  being  almost  as  much  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  partition  as  Rus- 
sia; and  France  could  scarcely  be  kept 
out  of  6uch  a contest,  she  having  been 
the  patron  of  Poland  ever  since  the  par- 
tition was  effected. 

Considering  the  matter  in  its  various 
bearings,  and  noting  how  inflammable  is 
the  condition  of  the  world,  and  observing 
that  a Russian  war  would  be  fatal  to 
emancipation,  we  can  but  say,  that  the 


freedom  of  the  serfs  is  something  that 
may  be  hoped  for,  but  which  we  should 
not  speak  of  as  assured.  Alexander  IJL 
wishes  to  complete  his  work,  but  he  is 
only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Fate, 
and  things  may  so  fall  out  as  to  cover  the 
present  fair  prospect  with  those  clouds 
and  that  darkness  in  which  have  been 
forever  enveloped  some  of  the  best  un- 
dertakings for  the  promotion  of  man’s 
welfare.  We  may  hope  and  pray  for  a 
good  ending  to  the  reform  that  has  been 
commenced,  but  it  is  not  without  fear  and 
trembling  that  we  do  so. 


THE  HAUNTED  SHANTY. 


As  the  principal  personage  of  this  story 
is  dead,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
any  of  the  others  will  ever  see  the  “ At- 
lantic Monthly,”  I feel  free  to  tell  it  with- 
out reservation. 

The  mercantile  house  of  which  I was  un- 
til recently  an  active  member  had  many 
business  connections  throughout  the  West- 
ern States,  and  I was  therefore  in  the  habit 
of  making  an  annual  journey  through 
them,  in  the  interest  of  the  firm.  In 
fact^  I was  always  glad  to  escape  from 
the  dirt  and  hubbub  of  Cortland  Street, 
and  to  exchange  the  smell  of  goods  and 
boxes,  cellars  and  gutters,  for  that  of 
prairie  grass  and  even  of  prairie  mud. 
Although  wearing  the  immaculate  linen 
and  golden  studs  of  the  city  Valentine, 
there  still  remained  a good  deal  of  the 
country  Orson  in  my  blood,  and  I endur- 
ed many  hard,  repulsive,  yea,  downright 
vulgar  experiences  for  the  sake  of  a run 
at  large,  and  the  healthy  animal  exalta- 
tion which  accompanied  it. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  (it  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  not  to  be  very  precise,  as  yet, 
with  regard  to  dates,)  I found  myself  at 
Peoria,  in  Illinois,  rather  late  in  the  sea- 
son. The  business  I had  on  hand  was 
mostly  transacted ; but  it  was  still  neces- 


sary that  I should  visit  Bloomington  and 
Terre  Haute  before  returning  to  the 
East.  I had  come  from  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Illinois,  and,  as  the  great  rail- 
road spider  of  Chicago  had  then  spun 
but  a few  threads  of  his  present  tremen- 
dous mesh,  I had  made  the  greater  part 
of  my  journey  on  horseback.  By  the 
time  I reached  Peoria  the  month  of  No- 
vember was  well  advanced,  and  the  weath- 
er had  become  very  disagreeable.  I was 
strongly  tempted  to  sell  my  horse  and 
take  the  stage  to  Bloomington,  but  the 
roads  were  even  worse  to  a traveller  on 
wheels  than  to  one  in  the  saddle,  and  the 
sunny  day  which  followed  my  arrival  flat- 
tered me  with  the  hope  that  others  as 
fair  might  succeed  it. 

The  distance  to  Bloomington  was  forty 
miles,  and  the  road  none  of  the  best ; yet, 
as  my  horse  “Peck”  (an  abbreviation 
of  “ Pecatonica  ”)  had  had  two  days’  rest, 
I did  not  leave  Peoria  until  after  the 
usual  dinner  at  twelve  o’clock,  trusting 
that  I should  reach  my  destination  by 
eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  at  the  lat- 
est. Broad  bands  of  dull,  gray,  felt-like 
clouds  crossed  the  sky,  and  the  wind  had 
a rough  edge  to  it  which  predicted  that 
there  was  rain  within  a day’s  march. 
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The  oaks  along  the  rounded  river-bluffs 
still  held  on  to  their  leaves,  although  the 
latter  were  entirely  brown  and  dead, 
and  rattled  around  me  with  an  ominous 
sound,  as  I climbed  to  the  level  of  the 
prairie,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  muddy  Il- 
linois below.  Peck’s  hoofs  sank  deeply 
into  the  unctuous  black  soil,  which  resem- 
bled a jetty  tallow  rather  than  earth,  and 
his  progress  was  slow  and  toilsome.  The 
sky  became  more  and  more  obscured: 
the  sun  faded  to  a ghastly  moon,  then 
to  a white  blotch  in  the  gray  vault,  and 
finally  retired  in  disgust.  Indeed,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  landscape  worth  his 
contemplation.  Dead  flats  of  black,  bris- 
tling with  short  corn-stalks,  flats  of  brown 
grass,  a brown  belt  of  low  woods  in  the 
distance,  — that  was  all  the  horizon  in- 
closed: no  embossed  bowl,  with  its  rim 
of  sculptured  hills,  its  round  of  colored 
. pictures,  but  a flat  earthen  pie-dish,  over 
which  the  sky  fell  like  a pewter  cover. 

After  riding  for  an  hour  or  two  over 
the  desolate  level,  I descended  through 
rattling  oaks  to  the  bed  of  a stream,  and 
then  ascended  through  rattling  oaks  to 
the  prairie  dje^ond.  Here,  however,  I 
took  the  wrong  road,  and  found  myself, 
some  three  miles  farther,  at  a farm-house, 
where  it  terminated.  “ You  kin  go  out 
over  the  perairah  yander,”  said  the  farm- 
er, dropping  his  maul  beside  a rail  he 
had  just  split  off*, — “ there 's  a plain  trail 
from  Sykes’s  that  ’ll  bring  you  onto  the 
road  not  fur  from  Sugar  Crick.”  With 
which  knowledge  I plucked  up  heart  and 
rode  on. 

What  with  the  windings  and  turnings 
of  the  various  cart-tracks,  the  family  re- 
semblance in  the  groves  of  oak  and  hick- 
ory, and  the  heavy,  uniform  gray  of  the 
sky,  I presently  lost  my  compass-needle, — 
that  natural  instinct  of  direction,  on  which 
1 had  learned  to  rely.  East,  west,  north, 
south,  — all  were  alike,  and  the  very 
doubt  paralyzed  the  faculty.  The  grow- 
ing darkness  of  the  sky,  the  tcalery  moan- 
ing of  the  wind,  betokened  night  and 
storm ; but  I pressed  on,  hap-hazard,  deter- 
mined, at  least,  to  reach  one  of  the  incipi- 
ent villages  on  the  Bloomington  road. 
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After  an  hour  more,  I found  myself 
on  the  brink  of  another  winding  hollow, 
threaded  by  a broad,  shallow  stream.  On 
the  opposite  side,  a quarter  of  a mile 
above,  stood  a rough  shanty,  at  the  foot 
of  the  rise  which  led  to  the  prairie.  Af- 
ter fording  the  stream,  however,  I found 
that  the  trail  I had  followed  continued 
forward  in  the  same  direction,  leaving 
this  rude  settlement  on  the  left.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hollow,  the  prairie 
again  stretched  before  me,  dark  and  flat, 
and  destitute  of  any  sign  of  habitation.  1 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  trail  any 
longer ; in  half  an  hour,  I knew,  I should 
be  swallowed  up  in  a gulf  of  impenetra- 
ble darkness ; and  there  was  evidently  no 
choice  left  me  but  to  return  to  the  lone- 
ly shanty,  and  there  seek  shelter  for  the 
night 

To  be  thwarted  in  one’s  plans,  even 
by  wind  or  weather,  is  always  vexatious ; 
but  in  this  case,  the  prospect  of  spending 
a night  in  such  a dismal  corner  of  the 
world  was  especially  disagreeable.  I am 
— or  at  least  I consider  myself  — a thor- 
oughly matter-of-fact  man,  and  my  first 
thought,  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
was  of  oysters.  Visions  of  a favorite  sa- 
loon, and  many  a pleasant  supper  with 
Dunham  and  Beeson,  (my  partners,)  all 
at  once  popped  into  my  mind,  as  I turn- 
ed back  over  the  brow  of  the  hollow 
and  urged  Peck  down  its  rough  slope. 
“Well,”  thought  I,  at  last,  “this  will  be 
one  more  story  for  our  next  meeting. 
"Who  knows  what  originals  I may  not 
find,  even  in  a solitary  settler’s  shanty  ? ” 

I could  discover  no  trail,  and  the  dark- 
ness thickened  rapidly  while  I picked  my 
way  across  dry  gullies,  formed  by  the 
drainage  of  the  prairie  above,  rotten  tree- 
trunks,  stumps,  and  spots  of  thicket  As 
I approached  the  shanty,  a faint  gleam 
through  one  of  its  two  small  windows 
showed  that  it  was  inhabited.  In  the 
rear,  a space  of  a quarter  of  an  acre, 
inclosed  by  a huge  worm -fence,  was 
evidently  the  vegetable -patch,  at  one 
corner  of  which  a small  stable,  roofed 
and  buttressed  with  corn-fodder,  leaned 
againskthe  hill.  I drew  rein  in  front  of 
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the  building,  and  was  about  to  hail  its  in- 
mates, when  I observed  the  figure  of  a 
man  issue  from  the  stable.  Even  in  the 
gloom,  there  was  something  forlorn  and 
dispiriting  in  his  walk.  He  approached 
with  a slow,  dragging  step,  apparently 
unaware  of  my  presence. 

“ Good  evening,  friend ! ” I said. 

He  stopped,  stood  still  for  half  a min- 
ute, and  finally  responded, — 

“ Who  air  you  ? ” 

The  tone  of  his  voice,  querulous  and 
lamenting,  rather  implied,  “Why  don’t 
you  let  me  alone  ? ” 

“lama  traveller,”  I answered,  “ bound 
from  Peoria  to  Bloomington,  and  have 
lost  my  way.  It  is  dark,  as  you  know, 
and  likely  to  rain,  and  I don’t  see  how  I 
can  get  any  farther  to-night.” 

Another  pause.  Then  he  said,  slowly, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself, — 

“ There  a’n't  no  other  place  nearer  ’n 
four  or  five  mile.” 

“Then  I hope  you  will  let  me  stay 
here.” 

The  answer,  to  my  surprise,  was  a 
deep  sigh. 

“I  am  used  to  roughing  it,”  I urged; 
“ and  besides,  I will  pay  for  any  trouble 
I may  give  you.” 

“It  a’n’t  that"  said  he;  then  added, 
hesitatingly, — “fact  is,  we  ’re  lonesome 
people  here, — don’t  often  see  strangers; 
yit  I s’pose  you  can’t  go  no  furder;  — 
well,  I ’ll  talk  to  my  wife." 

Therewith  he  entered  the  shanty,  leav- 
ing me  a little  disconcerted  with  so  un- 
certain, not  to  say  suspicious,  a reception. 
I heard  the  sound  of  voices — one  of  them 
unmistakable  in  its  nasal  shrillness  — in 
what  seemed  to  be  a harsh  debate,  aud 
distinguished  the  words,  “I  didn’t  bring 
it  on,”  followed  with,  “Tell  him,  then, 
if  you  like,  and  let  him  stay,”  — which 
seemed  to  settle  the  matter.  The  door 
presently  opened,  and  the  man  said, — 

“I  guess  we  ’ll  have  t’  accommodate 
you.  Give  me  your  things,  an’  then  I ’ll 
put  your  horse  up.” 

I unstrapped  my  valise,  took  off  the 
saddle,  and,  having  seen  Peck  to  his  fod- 
der-tent, where  I left  him  with  some  ears 


of  com  in  an  old  basket,  returned  to 
the  shanty.  It  was  a rude  specimen  of 
the  article,  — a single  room  of  some 
thirty  by  fifteen  feet,  with  a large  fire- 
place of  sticks  and  clay  at  one  end,  while 
a half- partition  of  unplaned  planks  set 
on  end  formed  a sort  of  recess  for  the 
bed  at  the  other.  A good  fire  on  the 
hearth,  however,  made  it  seem  tolerably 
cheerful,  contrasted  with  the  dismal  gloom 
outside.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a 
table,  two  or  three  chairs,  a broad  bench, 
and  a kitchen-dresser  of  boards.  Some 
golden  ears  of  seed-corn,  a few  sides  of 
bacon,  and  ropes  of  onions  hung  from  the 
rafters. 

A woman  in  a blue  calico  gown,  with 
a tin  coffee-pot  in  one  hand  and  a stick 
in  the  other,  was  raking  out  the  red  coals 
from  under  the  burning  logs.  At  my  salu- 
tation, she  partly  turned,  looked  hard  at 
me,  nodded,  and  muttered  some  inaudible 
words.  Then,  having  levelled  the  coals 
properly,  she  put  down  the  coffee-pot, 
and,  facing  about,  exclaimed, — “ Jimmy, 
git  oft'  that  cheer ! * 

Though  this  phrase,  short  and  snappish 
enough,  was  not  worded  as  an  invitation 
for  me  to  sit  down,  I accepted  it  as  such, 
and  took  the  chair  which  a lean  boy  of 
some  nine  or  ten  years  old  had  hurriedly 
vacated.  In  such  cases,  I had  learned  by 
experience,  it  is  not  best  to  be  too  forward : 
wait  quietly,  and  allow  the  unwilling  hosts 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  your  presence. 
I inspected  the  family  for  a while,  in  si- 
lence. The  spare,  bony  form  of  the  wom- 
an, her  deep-set  gray  eyes,  and  the  long, 
thin  nose,  which  seemed  to  bo  merely  a 
scabbard  for  her  sharp-edged  voice,  gave 
me  her  character  at  the  first  glance.  As 
for  the  man,  he  was  worn  by  some  con- 
stant fret  or  worry,  rather  than  naturally 
spare.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  his 
face  honest,  every  line  of  it,  though  the 
expression  was  dejected,  and  there  was 
a helpless  patience  in  his  voice  and  move- 
ments, which  I have  often  seen  in  women, 
but  never  before  in  a man.  “ Henpeck- 
ed in  the  first  degree,”  was  the  verdict  I 
gave,  without  leaving  my  seat  The  si- 
lence, shyness,  and  puny  appearance  of 
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the  boy  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  lone- 
liness of  his  life,  and  the  usual  “ shakes ”; 
but  there  was  a wild,  frightened  look  in 
Ills  eye,  a nervous  restlessness  about  his 
limbs,  which  excited  my  curiosity.  I am 
no  believer  in  those  freaks  of  fancy  call- 
• ed  “presentiments,”  but  I certainly  felt 
that  there  was  something  unpleasant,  per- 
haps painful,  in  the  private  relations  of 
the  family. 

Meanwhile,  the  supper  gradually  took 
shape.  The  coffee  was  boiled,  (far  too 
much,  for  my  taste,)  bacon  fried,  pota- 
toes roasted,  and  certain  lumps  of  dough 
transformed  into  farinaceous  grape-shot, 
called  “ biscuits.”  Dishes  of  blue  queens- 
warc,  knives  and  forks,  cups  and  saucers 
of  various  patterns,  and  a bowl  of  molas- 
ses were  placed  upon  the  table ; and  fi- 
nally the  woman  said,  speaking  to,  though 
not  looking  at,  me,  — 

“ I s’pose  you  ha’n’t  had  your  supper.” 

I accepted  the  invitation  with  a simple 
“ No,”  and  ate  enough  of  the  rude  fare 
(for  I was  really  hungry)  to  satisfy  my 
hosts  that  I was  not  proud.  I attempted 
no  conversation,  knowing  that  such  peo- 
ple never  talk  when  they  eat,  until  the 
meal  was  over,  and  the  man,  who  gladly 
took  one  of  my  cigars,  was  seated  com- 
fortably before  the  fire.  I then  related 
my  story,  told  my  name  and  business, 
and  by  degrees  established  a mild  flow 
of  conversation.  The  woman,  as  she 
washed  the  dishes  and  cleared  up  things 
for  the  night,  listened  to  us,  and  now  and 
then  made  a remark  to  the  coffee-pot 
or  frying-pan,  evidently  intended  for  our 
ears.  Some  things  which  she  said  must 
have  had  a meaning  hidden  from  me,  for 
I could  see  that  the  man  winced,  and  at 
last  he  ventured  to  say, — 

“ Man-  Ann,  what ’s  the  use  in  talkin’ 
about  it  ? ” 

“ Do  as  you  like,”  she  snapped  back ; 
“only  I a’n’t  a-goin’  to  be  blamed  for 
your  doin’s.  The  stranger  ’ll  find  out, 
soon  enough.” 

“ You  find  this  life  rather  lonely,  I 
should  think,”  I remarked,  with  a view 
of  giving  the  conversation  a different 
turn. 
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“ Lonely  1”  she  repeated,  jerking  out  a 
fragment  of  malicious  laughter.  “It  ’s 
lonely  enough  in  the  daytime,  Goodness 
knows ; but  you  ’ll  have  your  fill  o’  com- 
pany afore  momin’.” 

With  that,  she  threw  a defiant  glance 
at  her  husband. 

“ Fact  is,”  said  he,  shrinking  from  her 
eye,  “ we  ’re  sort  o’  troubled  with  noises 
at  night  P’raps  you  ’ll  be  skeered,  but 
it’s  no  more  ’n  noise, — on  pleasant,  but 
never  hurts  nothin’.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  this  shanty  is 
haunted  ? " I asked. 

“Well,  — yes:  some  folks 'd  call  it  so. 
There  is  noises  an’  things  goin’  on,  but 
you  can’t  see  nobody.” 

“ Oh,  if  that  is  all,”  said  I,  “ you  need 
not  be  concerned  on  my  account  Noth- 
ing is  so  strange,  but  the  cause  of  it  can 
be  discovered.” 

Again  the  man  heaved  a deep  sigh. 
The  woman  said,  in  rather  a milder 
tone,  — 

“ What  's  the  good  o’  knowin’  what 
makes  it,  when  you  can’t  stop  it?” 

As  I was  neither  sleepy  nor  fatigued, 
this  information  was  rather  welcome  than 
otherwise.  I had  full  confidence  in  my 
own  courage ; and  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen, it  would  make  a capital  story  for 
my  first  New-York  supper.  I saw  there 
was  but  one  bed,  and  a small  straw  mat- 
tress on  the  floor  beside  it  for  the  boy, 
and  therefore  declared  that  I should  sleep 
on  the  bench,  wrapped  in  my  cloak.  Nei- 
ther objected  to  this,  and  they  presently 
retired.  I determined,  however,  to  keep 
awake  as  long  as  possible.  I threw  a 
fresh  log  on  the  fire,  lit  another  cigar, 
made  a few  entries  in  my  note-book,  and 
finally  took  the  “ Iron  Mask  ” of  Dumas 
from  my  valise,  and  tried  to  read  by  the 
wavering  flashes  of  the  fire. 

In  this  manner  another  hour  passed 
away.  The  deep  breathing  — not  to  say 
snoring  — from  the  recess  indicated  that 
my  hosts  were  sound  asleep,  and  the  mo- 
notonous whistle  of  the  wind  around  the 
shanty  began  to  exercise  a lulling  influ- 
ence on  my  own  senses.  Wrapping  my- 
self in  my  cloak,  with  my  valise  for  a pil- 
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low,  I stretched  myself  oat  on  the  bench, 
and  strove  to  keep  my  mind  occupied 
with  conjectures  concerning  the  sleeping 
family.  Furthermore,  I recalled  all  the 
stories  of  ghosts  and  haunted  houses  which 
I had  ever  heard,  constructed  explana- 
tions for  such  as  were  still  unsolved,  and, 
so  far  from  feeling  any  alarm,  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  that  the  supernatural 
performances  might  commence. 

My  thoughts,  however,  became  gradu- 
ally less  and  less  coherent,  and  I was  just 
sliding  over  the  verge  of  slumber,  when 
a faiut  sound  in  the  distance  caught  my 
ear.  I listened  intently  : certainly  there 
teas  a far-off,  indistinct  sound,  different 
from  the  dull,  continuous  sweep  of  the 
wind.  I rose  on  the  bench,  fully  awake, 
yet  not  excited,  for  my  first  thought  was 
that  other  travellers  might  be  lost  or  be- 
lated. By  this  time  the  sound  was  quite 
distinct,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  a drum,  rapidly 
beaten.  I looked  at  my  watch : it  was 
half-past  ten.  Who  could  be  out  on  the 
lonely  prairie  with  a drum,  at  that  time 
of  night  ? There  must  have  been  some 
military  festival,  some  political  caucus, 
some  celebration  of  the  Sons  of  Malta,  or 
jubilation  of  the  Society  of  the  Thousand 
and  One,  and  a few  of  the  scattered  mem- 
bers were  enlivening  their  dark  ride  home- 
wards. While  I was  busy  with  these  con- 
jectures, the  sound  advanced  nearer  and 
nearer,  — and,  what  was  very  singular, 
without  the  least  pause  or  variation, — 
one  steady,  regular  roll,  ringing  deep  and 
clear  through  the  night. 

The  shanty  stood  at  a point  where  the 
stream,  leaving  its  general  southwestern 
coarse,  bent  at  a sharp  angle  to  the  south- 
east, and  faced  very  nearly  in  the  latter 
direction.  As  the  sound  of  the  drum  came 
from  the  east,  it  seemed  the  more  proba- 
ble that  it  was  caused  by  some  person  on 
the  road  which  crossed  the  creek  a quar- 
ter  of  a mile  below.  Yet,  on  approach- 
ing nearer,  it  made  directly  for  the  shan- 
ty, moving,  evidently,  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  a person  could  walk.  It  then 
flashed  upon  my  mind  that  this  was  the 
noise  I was  to  hear,  this  the  company  I 


was  to  expect ! Louder  and  louder,  deep, 
strong,  and  reverberating,  rolling  as  if  for 
a battle-charge,  it  came  on : it  was  now 
but  a hundred  yards  distant,  — now  but 
fifty, — ten, — just  outside  the  rough  clap- 
board-wall,— but,  while  I had  half  risen- 
to  open  the  door,  it  passed  directly  through 
the  wall  and  sounded  at  my  very  ears, 
inside  the  shanty  1 

The  logs  burned  brightly  on  the  hearth : 
every  object  in  the  room  could  be  seen 
more  or  less  distinctly : nothing  was  out 
of  its  place,  nothing  disturbed,  yet  the 
rafters  almost  shook  under  the  roll  of  an 
invisible  drum,  beaten  by  invisible  hands ! 
The  sleepers  tossed  restlessly,  and  a deep 
groan,  as  if  in  semi-dream,  came  from  the 
man.  Utterly  confounded  as  I was,  my 
sensations  were  not  those  of  terror.  Each 
moment  I doubted  my  senses,  and  each 
moment  the  terrific  sound  convinced  me 
anew.  I do  not  know  how  long  I sat 
thus  in  sheer,  stupid  amazement  It  may 
have  been  one  minute,  or  fifteen,  before 
the  drum,  passing  over  my  head,  through 
the  boards  again,  commenced  a slow 
march  around  the  shanty.  When  it  had 
finished  the  first,  and  was  about  com- 
mencing the  second  round,  I shook  off 
my  stupor,  and  determined  to  probe  the 
mystery.  Opening  the  door,  I advanced 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  meet  it  Again 
the  sound  passed  close  beside  my  head, 
but  I could  see  nothing,  touch  nothing. 
Again  it  entered  the  shanty,  and  I fol- 
lowed I stirred  up  the  fire,  casting  a 
strong  illumination  into  the  darkest  coro- 
ners: I thrust  my  hand  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  sound,  I struck  through  it 
in  all  directions  with  a stick, — still  I saw 
nothing,  touched  nothing. 

Of  course,  I do  not  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved by  half  my  readers,  — nor  can  I 
blame  them  for  their  incredulity.  So  as- 
tounding is  the  circumstance,  even  yet, 
to  myself,  that  I should  doubt  its  reality, 
were  it  not  therefore  necessary,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  doubt  every  event  of  my 
life. 

At  length  the  sound  moved  away  in 
the  direction  whence  it  came,  becoming 
gradually  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  died 
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in  the  distance.  But  immediately  after- 
wards, from  the  same  quarter,  came  a 
thin,  sharp  blast  of  wind,  — or  what  seem- 
ed to  be  such.  If  one  could  imagine  a 
swift,  intense  stream  of  air,  no  thicker 
than  a telegraph-wire,  producing  a keen, 

• whistling  rush  in  its  passage,  he  would 
understand  the  impression  made  upon 
my  mind.  This  wind,  or  sound,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  seemed  to  strike  an  invisible 
target  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
thereupon  ensued  a new  and  worse  con- 
fusion. Sounds  as  of  huge  planks  lift- 
ed at  one  end  and  then  allowed  to  fall, 
slamming  upon  the  floor,  hard,  wooden 
claps,  crashes,  and  noises  of  splitting  and 
snapping,  filled  the  shanty.  The  rough 
boards  of  the  floor  jarred  and  trembled, 
and  the  table  and  chairs  were  jolted  off 
their  feet.  Instinctively,  I jerked  away 
my  legs,  whenever  the  invisible  planks 
fell  too  near  them. 

It  never  came  into  my  mind  to  charge 
the  family  with  being  the  authors  of  these 
phenomena : their  care  and  distress  were 
too  evident  There  was  certainly  no 
other  human  being  but  myself  in  or  near 
the  shanty.  My  senses  of  sight  and  touch 
availed  me  nothing,  and  I confined  my 
attention,  at  last,  to  simply  noting  the 
manifestations,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain them.  I began  to  experience  a 
feeling,  not  of  terror,  but  of  disturbing 
uncertainty.  The  solid  ground  was  tak- 
en from  beneath  my  feet 

Still  the  man  and  his  wife  groaned  and 
muttered,  as  if  in  a nightmare  sleep,  and 
the  boy  tossed  restlessly  on  his  low  bed. 
I would  not  disturb  them,  since,  by  their 
own  confession,  they  were  accustomed  to 
the  visitation.  Besides,  it  would  not  as- 
sist me,  and,  so  long  as  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  personal  injur}',  I preferred  to 
watch  alone.  I recalled,  however,  the 
woman’s  remarks,  remembering  the  mys- 
terious blame  she  had  thrown  upon  her 
husband,  and  felt  certain  that  she  had 
adopted  some  explanation  of  the  noises, 
at  his  expense. 

As  the  confusion  continued,  with  more 
or  less  violence,  sometimes  pausing  for 
a few  minutes,  to  begin  again  with  re- 
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newed  force,  I felt  an  increasing  impres- 
sion of  somebody  else  being  present. 
Outside  the  shanty  this  feeling  ceased, 
but  every  time  I opened  the  door  I fully 
expected  to  sec  some  one  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Yet,  looking  through 
the  little  windows,  when  the  noises  were 
at  their  loudest,  I could  discover  nothing. 
Two  hours  had  passed  away  since  I first 
heard  the  drum-beat,  and  I found  myself 
at  last  completely  wearied  with  my  fruit- 
less exertions  and  the  unusual  excitement. 
By  this  time  the  disturbances  had  become 
faint,  with  more  frequent  pauses.  All  at 
once,  I heard  a long,  weary  sigh,  so  near 
me  that  it  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
the  sleepers.  A weak  moan,  expressive 
of  utter  wretchedness,  followed,  and  then 
came  the  words,  in  a woman’s  voice, — 
came  I know  not  whence,  for  they  seem- 
ed to  be  uttered  close  beside  me,  and  yet 
far,  far  away, — “ How  great  is  my  troub- 
le 1 How  long  shall  I suffer  ? I was  mar- 
ried, in  the  sight  of  God,  to  Eber  Nichol- 
son. Have  mercy,  O Lord,  and  give  him 
to  me,  or  release  me  from  him ! ” 

These  were  the  words,  not  spoken,  but 
rather  moaned  forth  in  a slow,  monoto- 
nous wail  of  utter  helplessness  and  brok- 
en-heartedness. I have  heard  human 
grief  expressed  in  many  forms,  but  I 
never  heard  or  imagined  anything  so 
desolate,  so  surcharged  with  the  despair 
of  an  eternal  woe.  It  was,  indeed,  too 
hopeless  for  sympathy.  It  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a sorrow  which  removed  its  pos- 
sessor into  some  dark,  lonely  world  gir- 
dled with  iron  walls,  against  which  every 
throb  of  a helping  or  consoling  heart 
would  beat  in  vain  for  admittance.  So 
far  from  being  moved  or  softened,  the 
words  left  upon  me  an  impression  of 
stolid  apathy.  When  they  had  ceased, 
I heard  another  sigh, — and  some  time 
afterwards,  far-off,  retreating  forlornly 
through  the  eastern  darkness,  the  wail- 
ing repetition, — “I  was  married,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  Eber  Nicholson.  Have 
mercy,  O Lord  1 ” 

This  was  the  last  of  those  midnight 
marvels.  Nothing  further  disturbed  the 
night  except  the  steady  sound  of  the 
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wind.  The  more  I thought  of  what  I 
had  heard,  the  more  I was  convinced 
that  the  phenomena  were  connected,  in 
rome  way,  with  the  history  of  my  host 
I had  heard  his  wife  call  him  “ Ebe,” 
and  did  not  doubt  that  he  was  the  Eber 
Nicholson  who,  for  some  mysterious  crime, 
was  haunted  by  the  reproachful  ghost. 
Could  murder,  or  worse  than  murder, 
lurk  behind  these  visitations  ? It  was 
useless  to  conjecture ; yet,  before  giving 
myself  up  to  sleep,  I determined  to  know 
everything  that  could  be  known,  before 
leaving  the  shanty. 

My  rest  was  disturbed  : my  hip-bones 
pressed  unpleasantly  on  the  hard  bench ; 
and  every  now  and  then  I awoke  with  a 
start,  hearing  the  same  despairing  voice 
in  my  dreams.  The  place  was  always  qui- 
et, nevertheless, — the  disturbances  hav- 
ing ceased,  as  nearly  as  I could  judge, 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Fi- 
nally, from  sheer  weariness,  I fell  into  a 
deep  slumber,  which  lasted  until  daylight 
The  sound  of  pans  and  kettles  aroused 
me.  The  woman,  in  her  lank  blue  gown, 
was  bending  over  the  fire  ; the  man  and 
boy  had  already  gone  out  As  I rose, 
rubbing  my  eyes  and  shaking  myself,  to 
find  out  exactly  where  and  who  I was, 
the  woman  straightened  herself  and  look- 
ed at  me  with  a keen,  questioning  gaze, 
but  said  nothing. 

“ I must  have  been  very  sound  asleep,” 
said  I. 

“ There  ’s  no  sound  sleepin’  here. 
Don’t  tell  me  that.” 

“ Well,”  I answered,  “ your  shanty  is 
rather  noisy ; but,  as  I ’m  neither  scared 
nor  hurt,  there  ’s  no  harm  done.  But 
have  you  never  found  out  what  occasions 
the  noise  ? ” 

Her  reply  was  a toss  of  the  head  and  a 
peculiar  snorting  inteijection,  “ Hngh  ! ” 
(impossible  to  be  represented  by  letters,) 
**  it ’s  all  her  doin’.” 

“ But  who  is  she  f ” 

“ You ’d  better  ask  him .” 

Seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  got 
out  of  her,  I went  down  to  the  stream, 
washed  my  face,  dried  it  with  my  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  then  looked  after  Peck. 


He  gave  a shrill  whinny  of  recognition, 
and,  I thought,  seemed  to  be  a little  rest- 
less. A fresh  feed  of  corn  was  in  the  old 
basket,  and  presently  the  man  came  into 
the  stable  with  a bunch  of  hay,  and  com- 
menced rubbing  off  the  marks  of  Peck’s 
oozy  couch  which  were  left  on  his  flanks. 
As  we  went  back  to  the  shanty  I noticed 
that  he  eyed  me  furtively,  without  daring 
to  look  me  full  in  the  face.  As  I was 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  night’s 
experiences,  he  rallied  at  last,  and  ven- 
tured to  talk  at,  as  well  as  to,  me. 

By  this  time,  breakfast,  which  was  a 
repetition  of  supper,  was  ready,  and  we 
sat  down  to  the  table.  During  the  meal, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  make  an  experimen- 
tal remark.  Turning  suddenly  to  the 
man,  I asked, — 

“ Is  your  name  Eber  Nicholson  ?” 

“ There  ! ” exclaimed  the  woman,  “ I 
knowed  he  ’d  heerd  it ! ” 

He,  however,  flushing  a moment,  and 
then  becoming  more  sallow  than  ever,  nod- 
ded first,  and  then— -as  if  that  were  not  suf- 
ficient— added,  “ Yes,  that  *s  my  name.” 
“ Where  did  you  move  from  ? ” I con- 
tinued, falling  back  on  the  first  plan  I 
had  formed  in  my  mind. 

“ The  Western  Reserve,  not  fur  from 
Hudson.” 

I turned  the  conversation  on  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
on  farming,  the  price  of  land,  etc.,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  dangerous  subject,  and 
by  the  time  breakfast  was  over  had  ar- 
ranged, that,  for  a consideration,  he  should 
accompany  me  as  far  as  the  Bloomington 
road,  some  five  miles  distant. 

Wrhilc  ho  went  out  to  catch  an  old 
horse,  ranging  loose  in  the  creek-bottom, 
I saddled  Peck,  strapped  on  my  valise, 
and  made  myself  ready  for  the  journey. 
The  feeling  of  two  silver  half-dollars  in 
her  hard  palm  melted  down  the  wom- 
an’s aggressive  mood,  and  she  said,  with 
a voice  the  edge  whereof  was  mightily 
blunted,  — 

“ Thankee  ! it ’s  too  much  fur  sich  as 
you  had.” 

“ It 's  the  best  you  can  give,”  I re- 
plied. 
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“ That  ’a  so ! ” said  she,  jerking  my 
hand  up  and  down  with  a pumpiug  move- 
ment, as  I took  leave. 

I felt  a sense  of  relief  when  we  had 
climbed  the  rise  and  had  the  open  prai- 
rie again  before  us.  The  sky  was  over- 
cast and  the  wind  strong,  but  some  rain 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  clouds 
had  lifted  themselves  again.  The  air  was 
fresh  and  damp,  but  not  chill.  We  rode 
slowly,  of  necessity,  for  the  mud  was  deep- 
er than  ever. 

I deliberated  what  course  I should  take, 
in  order  to  draw  from  my  guide  the  ex- 
planation of  the  nightly  noises.  Ilis  evi- 
dent shrinking,  whenever  his  wife  refer- 
red to  the  subject,  convinced  me  that  a 
gradual  approach  would  render  him  shy 
and  uneasy ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  seem- 
ed best  to  surprise  him  by  a sudden  as- 
sault. Let  me  strike  to  the  heart  of  the 
secret,  at  once,  — I thought,  — and  the 
details  will  come  of  themselves. 

While  I was  thus  reflecting,  he  rode 
quietly  by  my  side.  Half  turning  in  the 
saddle,  I looked  steadily  at  his  face,  and 
said,  in  an  earnest  voice,  — 

“ Eber  Nicholson,  who  was  it  to  whom 
you  were  married  in  the  sight  of  God  ? ” 

He  started  as  if  struck,  looked  at  mo 
imploringly,  turned  away  his  eyes,  then 
looked  back,  became  very  pale,  and  final- 
ly said,  in  a broken,  hesitating  voice,  as 
if  the  words  were  forced  from  him  against 
his  will,  — 

“ Her  name  is  Rachel  Emmons.” 

“ Why  did  you  murder  her  ? ” I ask- 
ed, in  a still  sterner  tone. 

In  an  instant  his  face  burned  scarlet. 
He  reined  up  his  horse  with  a violent 
pull,  straightened  his  shoulders  so  that  he 
appeared  six  inches  taller,  looked  steadily 
at  me  with  a strange,  mixed  expression  of 
anger  and  astonishment,  and  cried  out, — 

“ Murder  her  ? Why,  she  's  livin' 
now ! ” 

My  surprise  at  the  answer  was  scarce- 
ly less  great  than  his  at  the  question. 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  she  ’s  not 
dead  ? ” I asked. 

“ Why,  no  I ” said  he,  recovering  from 
his  sudden  excitement,  “ she ’s  not  dead, 
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or  she  wouldn’t  keep  on  troublin’  me. 
She  's  been  livin’  in  Toledo,  these  ten 
year.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  my  friend,”  said 
I ; “ but  I don’t  know  what  to  think  of 
what  I heard  last  night,  and  I suppose  I 
have  the  old  notion  in  my  head  that  all 
ghosts  are  of  persons  who  have  been  mur- 
dered.” 

“ Oh,  if  I had  killed  her,”  he  groaned, 
“I ’d  ’a’  been  hung  long  ago,  an’  there 
’d  ’a’  been  an  end  of  it.” 

“ Tell  me  the  whole  story,”  said  I. 
“ It ’s  hardly  likely  that  I can  help  you, 
but  I can  understand  how  you  must  be 
troubled,  and  I ’m  sure  I pity  yon  from 
my  heart” 

I think  he  felt  relieved  at  my  proposal, 
— glad,  perhaps,  after  long  silence,  to 
confide  to  another  man  the  secret  of  his 
lonely,  wretched  life. 

“After  what  you ’ve  heerd,”  said  he, 
“ there ’s  nothin’  that  I don’t  care  to  telL 
I 've  been  sinful,  no  doubt, — but,  God 
knows,  there  never  was  a man  worse 
punished. 

“ I told  you,”  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  “ that  I come  from  the  Western 
Reserve.  My  father  was  a middlin’  well- 
to-do  farmer,  — not  rich,  nor  yit  exactly 
poor.  He ’s  dead  now.  He  was  always 
a savin’  man,  — looked  after  money  a Ice- 
tie  too  sharp,  I ’ve  often  thought  sence : 
howsever,  ’t  isn’t  my  place  to  judge  him. 
Well,  I was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  to 
hard  work,  like  the  other  boys.  Rachel 
Emmons,  — she ’s  the  same  woman  that 
haunts  me,  you  understand, — she  was  the 
girl  o’  one  of  our  neighbors,  an’  poor 
enough  he  was.  His  wife  was  always 
sickly-likcfr- an’  you  know  it  takes  a wom- 
an as  well  as  a man  to  git  rich  farmin’. 
So  they  were  always  scrimped,  but  that 
didn’t  hinder  Rachel  from  bein’  one  o’ 
the  likeliest  gals  round.  We  went  to 
the  same  school  in  the  winter,  her  an’ 
me,  (’t  isn’t  much  schoolin’  I ever  got, 
though,)  an’  I had  a sort  o’  nateral 
hankerin’  after  her,  as  fur  back  as  I can 
remember.’  She  was  different  lookin’ 
then  from  what  she  is  now,  — an’  me, 
too,  for  that  matter. 
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“Well,  you  know  how  boys  an’  gab 
somehow  git  to  likin’  each  other  afore  they 
know  it.  Me  an’  Rachel  was  more  an’ 
more  together,  the  more  we  growed  up, 
only  more  secret-like;  so  by  the  time  I 
was  twenty  an’  she  was  nineteen,  we  was 
promised  to  one  another  as  true  as  eould 
be.  I didn’t  keep  company  with  her, 
though,  — leastways,  not  reg’lar:  I was 
afeard  my  father  ’d  find  it  out,  an’  I 
knowed  what  he  ’d  say  to  it  He  kep’ 
givin’  me  hints  about  Mary  Ann  Jones, 

— that  was  my  wife’s  maiden  name. 
Her  father  had  two  hundred  acres  an’ 
money  out  at  interest  an’  only  three 
children.  He  ’d  had  ten,  but  seven  of 
’em  died.  I had  nothin’  agin  Mary  Ann, 
but  I never  thought  of  her  that  way,  like 
I did  towards  Rachel. 

“ Well,  tilings  kep’  runnin’  on ; I was  a 
good  deal  worried  about  it,  but  a young 
feller,  you  know,  don’t  look  fur  ahead, 
an’  so  1 got  along.  One  night,  howsever, 

— ’t  was  jist  about  as  dark  as  last  night 
was,  — I ’d  been  to  the  store  at  the  Cor- 
ners, for  a jug  o’  molasses.  Rachel  was 
there,  gittin’  a quarter  of  a pound  o’  tea, 
I think  it  was,  an’  some  sewin’-threaiL 
I went  out  a little  while  after  her,  an’ 
follered  as  fast  as  I could,  for  we  had  the 
same  road  nigh  to  home. 

“ It  weren’t  long  afore  I overtook  her. 
’T  was  mighty  dark,  as  I was  sayin’,  an’ 
so  I hooked  her  arm  into  mine,  an’  we 
went  on  comfortable  together,  talkin’  about 
how  we  jist  suited  each  other,  like  we  was 
cut  out  o’  purpose,  an’  how  long  we ’d  have 
to  wait,  an’  what  folks ’d  say.  O Lord ! 
don’t  I remember  every  word  o' that  night? 
Well,  we  got  quite  tender-like  when  we 
come  t’  Old  Emmons’s  gate,  an’  I up  an’ 
giv’  her  a hug  and  a lot  o’  kisses,  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Then  she  went  into  the 
house,  an’  I turned  for  home ; but  I hadn’t 
gone  ten  steps  afore  I come  agin  some- 
body stan’in’  in  the  middle  o’  the  road. 
* Hullo ! ' says  I.  The  next  thing  he  had 
a holt  o’  iny  coat-collar  an’  shuck  me  like 
a tamer-dog  shakes  a rat  I knowed 
who  it  was  afore  he  spoke  ; an’  I couldn’t 
’a’  been  more  skeered,  if  the  life  had  all 
gone  out  o’  me.  He ’d  been  down  to  the 
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tavern  to  see  a drover,  an’  cornin’  home 
he ’d  follered  behind  us  all  the  way,  bear- 
in’ every  word  we  said. 

“ I don’t  like  to  think  o’  the  words  he 
used  that  night.  He  was  a professin’ 
member,  an’  yit  he  swore  the  awfullest  I 
ever  heerd.” — Here  the  man  involun- 
tarily raised  his  hands  to  his  ears,  as  if 
to  stop  them  against  even  the  memory  of 
his  father’s  curses.  — “I  expected  even’ 
minute  he ’d  ’a’  struck  me  down.  I ’ve 
wished,  sence,  he  had:  I don’t  think  I 
could  ’a’  stood  that.  Howsever,  he  drag- 
ged me  home,  never  lcttin’  go  my  collar, 
till  we  got  into  the  room  where  mother 
was  settin’  up  for  us.  Then  he  told  her , 
only  makin’  it  ten  times  harder  ’n  it 
really  was.  Mother  always  kind  o’  liked 
Rachel,  ’cause  she  was  mighty  handy  at 
sewin’  an’  quiltin’,  but  she  ’d  no  more 
dared  stan’  up  agin  father  than  a sheep 
agin  a bull-dog.  She  looked  at  me  pity- 
in’-like,  I must  say,  an’  jist  begun  to  cry, 
— an’  I couldn’t  help  cryin’  nuther,  when 
I saw  how  it  hurt  her. 

“ Well,  after  that,  ’t  wa’n’t  no  use  flunk- 
in' o’  llachel  any  more.  I had  to  go  t’ 
Old  Jones’s,  whether  I wanted  to  or  no.  I 
felt  mighty  mean  when  I thought  o’  Ra- 
chel, an’  was  afeard  no  good  ’d  come  of 
it;  but  father  jist  managed  things  his  way, 
an’  I couldn’t  help  myself.  Old  Jones 
had  nothin’  agin  me,  for  I was  a stiddy, 
hard-workin’  feller  as  there  was  round, — 
an’  Mary  Ann  was  always  as  pleasant  as 
could  be,  then; — well,  I oughtn’t  to  say 
nothin’  agin  her  now;  she ’s  had  a hard 
life  of  it,  ’longside  o’  me.  Afore  long  we 
were  bespoke,  an’  the  day  set-  F ather  hur- 
ried things,  when  it  got  that  fur.  I don’t 
think  Rachel  knowed  anything  about  it 
till  the  day  afore  the  weddin’,  or  mebby 
the  very  day.  Old  Mr.  Larrabee  was 
the  minister,  an’  there  was  only  the  two 
families  at  the  house,  an’  Miss  Planker- 
ton, — her  that  sewed  for  Mary  Ann.  I 
never  felt  so  oneasy  in  my  life,  though  I 
tried  hal’d  not  to  show  it. 

“ Well,  ’t  was  all  jist  over,  an’  the 
kissin’  about  to  begin,  when  I heerd  the 
house-door  bu’st  open,  suddent.  I felt 
my  heart  give  one  jump  right  up  to  the 
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root  o’  my  tongue,  an’  then  fall  back 
ag’in,  sick  an’  dead-like. 

“ The  parlor-door  flew  open  right  away, 
an’  in  come  Rachel  without  a bunnet,  an' 
her  hair  all  frowzed  by  the  wind.  She 
was  as  white  as  a sheet,  an’  her  eyes  like 
two  burnin’  coals.  She  walked  straight 
through  ’em  all  an’  stood  right  afore 
me.  They  was  all  so  taken  aback  that 
they  never  thought  o’  stoppin’  her.  Then 
she  kind  o’  screeched  out,  — * Eber  Nich- 
olson, what  are  you  doin’  ? ’ Her  voice 
was  strange  an’  onnatural-like,  an’  I ’d 
never  ’a’  knowed  it  to  be  hern,  if  I hadn’t 
’a’  seen  her.  I couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off 
of  her,  an’  I couldn’t  speak : I jist  stood 
there.  Then  she  said  ag’in,— ‘ Eber  Nich- 
olson, what  arc  you  doin’?  You  are  mar- 
ried to  me,  in  the  sight  of  God.  You  be- 
long to  me  an’  I to  you,  forever  an’  for- 
ever!’ Then  they  begun  cryin’  out, — 
‘ Go  ’way  1 ’ ‘ Take  her  away  1 ’ ‘ What 
d’s  she  mean  ? ’ an’  old  Mr.  Larrabee 
ketched  holt  of  her  arm.  She  begun  to 
jerk  an’  trimble  all  over;  she  drawed 
in  her  breath  in  a sort  o’  groanin’  way, 
awful  to  hear,  an’  then  dropped  down  on 
the  floor  in  a fit.  I bu’st  out  in  a terrible 
spell  o’  cryin’;  — I couldn’t  ’a’  helped  it, 
to  save  my  life.” 

The  man  paused,  drew  his  sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  and  then  timidly  looked  at  me. 
Seeing  nothing  in  my  face,  doubtless,  but 
an  expression  of  the  profoundest  commis- 
eration, he  remarked,  with  a more  assur- 
ed voice,  as  if  in  self-justification, — 

“ It  was  a pretty  hard  thing  for  a man 
to  go  through  with,  now,  wasn’t  it  ? ” 

“ You  may  well  say  that,”  said  I.  “ Your 
story  is  not  yet  finished,  however.  This 
Rachel  Emmons, — you  say  she  is  still  liv- 
ing,— in  what  way  does  she  cause  the  dis- 
turbances ? ” 

“ I ’ll  tell  you  all  I know  about  it,”  said 
he,  — “ an’  if  you  understand  it  then,  you 
’re  wiser  ’n  I am.  After  they  carried  her 
home,  she  had  a long  spell  o’  sickness, — 
come  near  dyin’,  they  said;  but  they 
brought  her  through,  at  last,  an’  she  got 
about  ag’in,  lookin’  ten  year  older.  I 
kep’  out  of  her  sight,  though.  I lived 
awhile  at  Old  Jones’s,  till  I could  find  a 


good  farm  to  rent,  or  a cheap  un  to  buy. 
I wanted  to  git  out  o’  the  neighborhood  : 
I was  oneasy  all  the  time,  bein’  so  near 
Rachel.  Her  mother  was  wuss,  an’  her 
father  failin’-like,  too.  Mother  seen  ’em 
often : she  was  as  good  a neighbor  to  ’em 
as  she  dared  be.  Well,  I got  sort  o’  tired, 
an’  went  out  to  Michigan  an’  bought  a 
likely  farm.  Old  Jones  giv’  me  a start. 
I took  Mary  Ann  out,  an’  we  got  along 
well  enough,  a matter  o’  two  year.  We 
heerd  from  home  now  an’  then.  Ra- 
chel’s father  an’  mother  both  died,  about 
the  time  we  had  our  first  boy,  — him  that 
you  seen, — an’  she  went  off  to  Toledo,  we 
heerd,  an’  hired  out  to  do  sewin’.  She 
was  always  a mighty  good  hand  at  it,  an’ 
could  cut  out  as  nice  as  a born  manty- 
maker.  She ’d  had  another  fit  after  the 
funerals,  an’  was  older-lookiu’  an’  more 
serious  than  ever,  they  said. 

“ Well,  Jimmy  was  six  months  old,  or 
so,  when  we  begun  to  be  woke  up  every 
night  by  his  cryin’.  Nothin’  seemed  to 
be  the  matter  with  him : he  was  only 
frightened-like,  an’  couldn’t  be  quieted. 
I heerd  noises  sometimes,  — nothin’  like 
what  come  afterwards, — but  sort  o’  crack- 
in’ an’  snappin’,  sich  as  you  hear  in  new 
fumitur’,  an’  it  seemed  like  somebody  was 
in  the  room ; but  I couldn’t  find  nothin’. 
It  got  wuss  and  wuss:  Mary  Ann  was 
sure  the  house  was  haunted,  an’  I had 
to  let  her  go  home  for  a whole  winter. 
When  she  was  away,  it  went  on  the  same 
as  ever,  — not  every  night,  — sometimes 
not  more  ’n  onst  a week,  — but  so  loud  as 
to  wake  me  up,  reg’lar.  I sent  word  to 
Mary  Ann  to  come  on,  an’  I ’d  sell  out 
an’  go  to  Illinois.  Good  perairah  laud 
was  cheap  then,  an’  I ’d  ruther  go  furder 
off,  for  the  sake  o’  quiet. 

“ So.  we  pulled  up  stakes  an’  come  out 
here  : but  it  weren’t  long  afore  the  noise 
follered  us,  wuss  ’n  ever,  an’  we  found 
out  at  last  what  it  was.  One  night  I woke 
tip,  with  my  hair  stan’in’  on  end,  an’  heerd 
Rachel  Emmons’s  voice,  jist  as  you  heerd 
it  last  night  Marv  Ann  heerd  it  too,  an’ 
it ’s  little  peace  she ’s  giv’  me  sence  that 
time.  An’  so  it ’s  been  goin’  on  an’  on, 
these  eight  or  nine  year.” 
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“But,”  I asked,  “are  you  sure  she  is 
alive  ? Have  you  seen  her  since  ? Have 
you  asked  her  to  be  merciful  and  not  dis- 
turb you  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  with  a bitterness  of  tone 
which  seemed  quite  to  obliterate  the  soft- 
er memories  of  his  love,  “ I ’ve  seen  her, 
an’  I ’ve  begged  her  on  my  knees  to  let 
me  alone ; but  it ’s  no  use.  When  it  got 
to  be  so  bad  I couldn’t  stan’  it,  I sent  her 
a letter,  but  I never  got  no  answer.  Next 
year,  when  our  second  boy  died,  fright- 
ened and  worried  to  death,  I believe, 
though  he  teas  scrawny  enough  when  he 
was  born,  I took  some  money  1 'd  saved 
to  buy  a yoke  of  oxen,  an’  went  to  Tole- 
do o’  purpose  to  see  Rachel.  It  cut  me 
awful  to  do  it,  but  I was  desprit.  I found 
her  livin’  in  a little  house,  with  a bit  o’ 
garden,  she ’d  bought.  I s’pose  she  must 
’a’  had  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  when 
the  farm  was  sold,  an’  she  made  a good 
deal  by  sewin’,  besides.  She  was  settin* 
at  her  work  when  I went  in,  an’  knowed 
me  at  onst,  though  I don’t  believe  I ’d 
ever  ’a’  knowed  her.  She  was  old,  an’ 
thin,  an’  hard  - lookin’ ; her  mouth  was 
pale  an’  sot,  like  she  was  bitin’  some- 
thin’ all  the  time;  an’  her  eyes,  though 
they  was  sunk  into  her  head,  seemed  to 
look  through  an’  through  an’  away  out 
th’  other  side  o’  you. 

“ It  jist  shut  me  up  when  she  looked  at 
me.  She  was  so  corpse-like  I was  afraid 
she ’d  drop  dead,  then  and  there : but  I 
made  out  at  last  to  say,  ‘Rachel,  I ’ve 
come  all  the  way  from  Illinois  to  see 
you.’  She  kep’  lookin’  straight  at  me, 
never  savin’  a word.  ‘ Rachef,'  says  I, 
4 1 know  I 've  acted  bad  towards  you. 
God  knows  I didn’t  mean  to  do  it.  I don’t 
blame  you  for  payin’  it  back  to  me  the 
way  you  ’re  doin’,  but  Mary  Ann  an’  the 
boy  never  done  you  no  harm.  I ’ve  come 
all  the  way  o’  purpose  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness, hopin’  you  ’ll  be  satisfied  with 
what 's  been  done,  an’  leave  off  bearin’ 
malice  agin  us.’  She  looked  kind  o’  sor- 
rowful-like,  but  drawed  a deep  breath, 
an’  shuck  her  head.  1 Oh,  Rachel,’  says 
I, — an’  afore  I knowed  it  I was  right  down 
on  my  knees  at  her  feet, — * Rachel,  don’t 


be  so  hard  on  me.  I ’m  the  onhappiest 
man  that  lives.  I can’t  stan’  it  no  longer. 
Rachel,  you  didn’t  use  to  be  so  cruel,  when 
we  was  boys  an’  girls  together.  Do  for- 
give me,  an’  leave  off  hauntin’  me  so.’ 

“ Then  she  spoke  up,  at  last,  an’  says 
she, — 

“ 4 Eber  Nicholson,  I was  married  to 
you,  in  the  sight  o’  God ! ’ 

“ 4 1 know  it,’  says  I ; ‘ you  say  it  to 
me  every  night;  an’  it  wasn’t  my  doin’s 
that  you  ’re  not  my  wife  now : but,  Ra- 
chel, if  I ’d  ’a’  betrayed  you,  an’  ruined 
you,  an’  killed  you,  God  couldn’t  ’a’  pun- 
ished me  wuss  than  you  ’re  a-punisbin* 
me.’ 

“ She  giv’  a kind  o’  groan,  an’  two  tears 
run  down  her  white  face.  4 Eber  Nich- 
olson,’ says  she,  4 ask  God  to  help  you, 
for  I can’t.  There  might  ’a’  been  a time,’ 
says  she,  4 when  I could  ’a’  done  it,  but 
it ’s  too  late  now.’ 

44  4 Don’t  say  that,  Rachel,’  says  I ; 4 it 
’s  never  too  late  to  be  merciful  an’  for- 
givin’.’ 

“ 4 It  doesn’t  depend  on  myself,’  says 
she ; 4 1 ’m  sent  to  you.  It ’s  th’  only  com- 
fort I have  in  life  to  be  near  you  ; but  I 
’d  give  up  that,  if  I could.  Pray  to  God 
to  let  me  die,  for  then  we  shall  both  have 
rest.’ 

44  An’  that  was  all  I could  git  out  of  her. 

44 1 come  home  ag’in,  knowin’  I ’d  spent 
my  money  for  nothin’.  Sence  then,  it 's 
been  jist  the  same  as  before,  — not  reg- 
’lar  everj*  night,  but  sort  o’  comes  on  by 
spells,  an’  then  stops  three  or  four  days, 
an’  then  comes  on  ag’in.  Fact  is,  what ’s 
the  use  o’  livin’  in  this  way  ? We  can’t 
be  neighborly ; we  ’re  afeard  to  have 
anybody  come  to  see  us ; we ’ve  got  no 
peace,  no  comfort  o’  bein’  together,  an’ 
no  heart  to  work  an’  git  ahead,  like  oth- 
er folks.  It  ’s  jist  killin’  me,  body  an’ 
soul.” 

Here  the  poor  wretch  fairly  broke 
down,  bursting  suddenly  into  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  weeping.  I waited  quietly 
until  the  violence  of  his  passion  had  sub- 
sided. A misery  so  strange,  so  com- 
pletely out  of  the  range  of  human  expe- 
rience, so  hopeless  apparently,  was  not 
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to  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  utterances 
of  consolation.  I bad  seen  enough  to 
enable  me  fully  to  understand  .the  fearful 
nature  of  the  retribution  which  had  been 
visited  upon  him  for  what  was,  at  worst, 
a weakness  to  be  pitied,  rather  than  a 
sin  to  be  chastised.  “ Never  was  a man 
worse  punished,”  he  had  truly  said.  But 
I was  as  far  as  ever  from  comprehending 
the  secret  of  those  nightly  visitations. 
The  statement  of  Rachel  Emmons,  that 
they  were  now  produced  without  her 
will,  overturned — supposing  it  to  be  true 
— the  conjecture  which  I might  other- 
wise have  adopted.  However,  it  was 
now  plain  that  the  unhappy  victim  sob- 
bing at  my  side  could  throw  no  further 
light  on  the  mystery.  He  had  told  me 
all  he  knew. 

“ My  friend,”  said  I,  when  he  had  be- 
come calmer,  “ I do  not  wonder  at  your 
desperation.  Such  continual  torment  as 
you  must  have  endured  is  enough  to 
drive  a man  to  madness.  It  seems  to 
me  to  spring  from  the  malice  of  some  in- 
fernal power,  rather  than  the  righteous 
justice  of  God.  Have  you  never  tried 
to  resist  it?  Have  you  never  called 
aloud,  in  your  heart,  for  Divine  help,  and 
gathered  up  your  strength  to  meet  and 
defy  it,  as  you  would  to  meet  a mau  who 
threatened  your  life  ? ” 

“Not  in  the  right  way,  I ’m  afeard,” 
said  ho.  “ Fact  is,  I always  tuck  it  as  a 
judgment  bangin’  over  me,  an’  never 
thought  o’  nothin’  else  than  jist  to  grin 
and  bear  it.” 

“ Enough  of  that,”  I urged, — for  a hope 
of  relief  had  suggested  itself  to  me, — 
“you  have  suffered  enough,  and  more 
than  enough.  Now  stand  up  to  meet 
it  like  a man.  When  the  noises  come 
again,  think  of  what  you  have  endured, 
and  let  it  make  you  indignant  and  deter- 
mined. Decide  in  your  heart  that  you 
will  be  free  from  it,  and  perhaps  you 
may  be  so.  If  not,  build  another  shanty 
and  sleep  away  from  your  wife  and  boy, 
so  that  they  may  escape,  at  least.  Give 
yourself  this  claim  to  your  wife’s  grati- 
tude, and  she  will  be  kind  and  forbear- 
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“ I don’t  know  but  you  ’re  more  ’n  half 
right,  stranger,”  he  replied,  in  a more 
cheerful  tone.  “ Fact  is,  I never  thought 
on  it  that  way.  It ’s  lightened  my  heart 
a heap,  tellin’  you ; an’  if  I ’m  not  too 
broke  an’  used-up-like,  I ’ll  try  to  fuller 
your  advice.  I couldn’t  marry  Rachel 
now,  if  Mary  Ann  teas  dead,  we ’ve  been 
druv  so  fur  apart.  I don’t  know  how  it 
'11  be  when  we  ’re  all  dead : I s’pose  them 
’ll  go  together  that  belongs  together ; — 
leastways,  't  ought  to  be  so.” 

Here  we  struck  the  Bloomington  road, 
and  I no  longer  needed  a guide.  When 
we  pulled  our  horses  around,  facing  each 
other,  I noticed  that  the  flush  of  excite- 
ment still  burned  on  the  man’s  sallow 
cheek,  and  his  eyes,  washed  by  probably 
the  first  freshet  of  feeling  which  had 
moistened  them  for  years,  shone  with  a 
faint  lustre  of  courage. 

“ No,  no,  — none  o’  that ! ” said  he, 
as  I was  taking  out  my  porte-monnaie ; 
“you ’ve  done  me  a mighty  sight  more 
good  than  I ’ve  done  you,  let  alone  pay- 
in’ me  to  boot.  Don't  forgit  the  turn 
to  the  left,  after  crossin’  Jackson’s  Run. 
Good-bye,  stranger ! Take  good  keer  o’ 
yourself ! ” 

And  with  a strong,  clinging,  lingering 
grasp  of  the  hand,  in  which  the  poor  fel- 
low expressed  the  gratitude  which  he  was 
too  shy  and  awkward  to  put  into  words, 
we  parted.  He  turned  his  horse’s  head, 
and  slowly  plodded  back  through  tho  mud 
towards  the  lonely  shanty. 

On  my  way  to  Bloomington,  I went  over 
and  over  the  man’s  story,  in  memory.  The 
facts  wefe  tolerably  clear  and  coherent : 
his  narrative  was  simple  and  credible 
enough,  after  my  own  personal  experience 
of  the  mysterious  noises,  and  the  secret, 
whatever  it  was,  must  be  sought  for  in 
Rachel  Emmons.  She  was  still  living  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  he  said,  and  earned  her 
living  as  a seamstress;  it  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  difficult  to  find  her.  I con- 
fess, after  his  own  unsatisfactory  inter- 
view, I had  little  hope  of  penetrating 
her  singular  reserve ; but  I felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  see  her,  at  least,  and 
thus  test  the  complete  reality  of  a story 
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which  surpassed  the  wildest  fiction.  Af- 
ter visiting  Terre  Haute,  the  next  point 
to  which  business  called  me,  on  the  home- 
ward route,  was  Cleveland ; and  by  giv- 
ing an  additional  day  to  the  journey,  I 
could  easily  take  Toledo  on  my  way. 
Between  memory'  and  expectation  the 
time  passed  rapidly,  and  a week  later  I 
registered  my  name  at  the  Island  House, 
Toledo. 

After  wandering  about  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  next  morning,  I finally  discov- 
ered the  residence  of  Rachel  Emmons. 
It  was  a small  story-and-a-half  frame 
building,  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
town,  with  a locust-tree  in  front,  two 
lilacs  inside  the  paling,  and  • a wilder- 
ness of  cabbage-stalks  and  currant-bush- 
es in  the  rear.  After  much  cogitation, 
I had  not  been  able  to  decide  upon  any 
plan  of  action,  and  the  interval  between 
my  knock  and  the  opening  of  the  door 
was  one  of  considerable  embarrassment 
to  me.  A small,  plumpish  woman  of 
forty,  with  peaked  nose,  black  eyes,  and 
but  two  upper  teeth,  confronted  me. 
She,  certainly,  was  not  the  one  I sought. 

“ Is  your  name  Rachel  Emmons  ? ” I 
asked,  nevertheless. 

44  No,  I ’m  not  her.  This  is  her  house, 
though.” 

44  Will  you  tell  her  a gentleman  wants 
to  see  her  ? ” said  I,  putting  my  foot  in- 
side the  door  as  I spoke.  The  room, 
I saw,  was  plainly,  but  neatly  furnished. 
A rag- carpet  covered  the  floor;  green 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  a settee  with  chintz 
cover,  and  a straight-backed  rocking- 
chair  were  distributed  around  the  walls  ; 
and  for  ornament  there  was  an  alpha- 
betical sampler  in  a frame,  over  the  low 
wooden  mantel-piece. 

The  woman,  however,  still  held  the 
door-knob  in  her  hand,  saying,  “ Miss 
Emmons  is  busy'.  She  can't  well  leave 
her  work.  Did  you  want  some  sewin’ 
done  ? ” 

44  No,”  said  I ; 44 1 wish  to  speak  with 
her.  It 's  on  private  and  particular  busi- 
ness.” 

44  Well,”  she  answered  with  some  hesi- 
tation, 44 1 'll  tell  her.  Take  a cheer.” 


She  disappeared  through  a door  into  a 
back  room,  and  I sat  down.  In  another 
minute  tire  door  noiselessly  reopened, 
and  Rachel  Emmons  came  softly  into 
the  room.  I believe  I should  have  known 
her  anywhere.  Though  from  Eber  Nich- 
olson's narrative  she  could  not  have  been 
much  over  thirty,  she  appeared  to  be  at 
least  forty-five.  Her  hair  was  streaked 
with  gray,  her  face  thin  and  of  an  un- 
natural waxy  pallor,  her  lips  of  a whitish- 
blue  color  and  tightly  pressed  together, 
and  her  eyes,  seemingly  sunken  far  back 
in  their  orbits,  burned  with  a strange, 
ghastly  — I had  almost  said  phosphores- 
cent— light.  I remember  thinking  they 
must  shine  like  touch-wood  in  the  dark. 
I have  come  in  contact  w-ith  too  many 
persons,  passed  through  too  wide  a range 
of  experience,  to  lose  my  self-possession 
easily;  but  I could  not  meet  the  cold, 
steady  gaze  of  those  eyes  without  a strong 
internal  trepidation.  It  would  have  been 
the  same,  if  I had  known  nothing  about 
her. 

She  was  probably  surprised  at  seeing 
a stranger,  but  I could  discern  no  trace 
of  it  in  her  face.  She  advanced  but  a 
few  steps  into  the  room,  and  then  stop- 
ped, waiting  for  me  to  speak. 

“ You  are  Rachel  Emmons  ? ” I asked, 
since  a commencement  of  some  sort  must 
be  made. 

“ Yes.” 

“I  come  from  Eber  Nicholson,”  said 
I,  fixing  my  eyes  on  her  face. 

Not  a muscle  moved,  not  a nerve  quiv- 
ered, but  I fancied  that  a faint  purple 
flush  played  for  an  instant  under  the 
white  mask.  If  I were  correct,  it  wras 
but  momentary'.  She  lifted  her  left  hand 
slowly,  pressed  it  on  her  heart,  and  then 
let  it  fall.  The  motion  was  so  calm  that 
I should  not  have  noticed  it,  if  I had  not 
been  watching  her  so  steadily. 

“ Well  ? " she  said,  after  a pause. 

“ Rachel  Emmons,”  said  I, — and  more 
than  one  cause  conspired  to  make  my 
voice  earnest  and  authoritative, — “ I know 
all.  I come  to  you  not  to  meddle  with 
the  sorrow  — let  me  say  the  sin  — which 
has  blighted  your  life ; not  because  Eber 
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Nicholson  sent  me;  not  to  defend  him 
or  to  accuse  you ; but  from  that  solemn 
sense  of  duty  which  makes  every  man 
responsible  to  God  for  what  he  does  or 
leaves  undone.  An  equal  pity  for  him 
and  for  you  forces  me  to  speak.  He 
cannot  plead  his  cause  ; you  cannot  un- 
derstand his  misery.  I will  not  ask  by 
what  wonderful  power  you. continue  to 
torment  his  life ; I will  not  even  doubt 
that  you  pity  while  you  afflict  him ; but 
I ask  you  to  reflect  whether  the  selfish- 
ness of  your  sorrow  may  not  have  hard- 
ened your  heart,  and  blinded  you  to  that 
consolation  which  God  offers  to  those 
who  humbly  seek  it  You  say  that  you 
arc  married  to  Eber  Nicholson,  in  His 
sight  Think,  Rachel  Emmons,  think 
of  that  moment  when  you  will  stand  be- 
fore His  awful  bar,  and  the  poor,  broken, 
suffering  soul,  whom  your  forgiveness 
might  still  make  yours  in  the  holy  mar- 
riage of  heaven,  shrinks  from  you  with 
fear  and  pain,  as  in  the  remembered 
persecutions  of  earth!” 

The  words  came  hot  from  my  very 
heart,  and  the  ice-crust  of  years  under 
which  hers  lay  benumbed  gave  way  be- 
fore them.  She  trembled  slightly ; and 
the  same  sad,  hopeless  moan  which  I 
had  heard  at  midnight  in  the  Illinois 
shanty  came  from  her  lips.  She  sank 
into  a chair,  letting  her  hands  fall  heav- 
ily at  her  side.  There  was  no  move- 
ment of  her  features,  yet  I saw  that  her 
waxy  cheeks  were  moist,  as  with  the 
slow  ooze  of  tears  so  long  unshed  that 
they  had  forgotten  their  natural  flow. 

“ I do  pity  him,”  she  murmured  at  last, 
“ and  I believe  I forgive  him ; but,  oh ! 
I ’ve  become  an  instrument  of  wrath  for 
the  punishment  of  both.” 

If  any  feeling  of  reproof  still  lingered 
in  my  mind,  her  appearance  disarmed 
me  at  once.  I felt  nothing  but  pity  for 
her  forlorn,  helpless  state.  It  was  the 
apathy  of  despair,  rather  than  the  cold- 
ness of  cherished  malice,  which  had  so 
frozen  her  life.  Still,  the  mystery  of 
those  nightly  persecutions ! 

“ Rachel  Emmons,”  I said,  “ you  cer- 
tainly know  that  you  still  continue  to  de- 
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stroy  the  peace  of  Eber  Nicholson  and 
his  family.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
cannot  cease  to  do  so,  if  you  would  ? ” 

“ It  is  too  late,”  said  she,  shaking  her 
head  slowly,  as  she  clasped  both  hands 
hard  against  her  breast.  “ Do  you  think 
I would  suffer,  night  after  night,  if  I 
could  help  it  ? Haven't  I stayed  awake 
for  days,  till  my  strength  gave  way, 
rather  than  fall  asleep,  for  his  sake  ? 
Wouldn’t  I give  my  life  to  be  free  ? — 
and  would  have  taken  it,  long  ago,  with 
my  own  hands,  but  for  the  sin  ! ” 

She  spoke  in  a low  voice,  but  with  a 
wild  earnestness  which  startled  me.  She, 
then,  was  equally  a victim ! 

“ But,”  said  I,  “ this  thing  had  a be- 
ginning. Why  did  you  visit  him  in  the 
first  place,  when,  perhaps,  you  might 
have  prevented  it  ? ” 

“ I am  afraid  that  was  my  sin,”  she 
replied,  “ and  this  is  the  punishment 
When  father  and  mother  died,  and  I 
was  layin’  sick  and  weak,  with  nothin' 
to  do  but  think  of  him,  and  me  all  alone 
in  the  world,  and  not  knowin’  how  to 
live  without  him,  because  I had  nobody 
left,  — that  'a  when  it  begun.  When  the 
deadly  kind  o’  sleeps  came  on  — they 
used  to  think  I was  dead,  or  faintin’,  at 
first  — and  I could  go  where  my  heart 
drawed  me,  and  look  at  him  away  off 
where  he  lived,  ’t  was  consolin’,  and  I 
didn’t  try  to  stop  it.  I used  to  long  for 
the  night,  so  I could  go  and  be  near  him 
for  an  hour  or  two.  I don’t  know  how  I 
went : it  seemed  to  come  of  itself.  After 
a while  I felt  I was  troublin’  him  and  doin’ 
no  good  to  myself,  but  the  sleeps  came 
just  the  same  as  ever,  and  then  I couldn’t 
help  myself.  They  ’re  only  a sorrow  to 
me  now,  but  I s’pose  I shall  have  ’em  till 
I ’m  laid  in  my  grave.” 

This  was  all  the  explanation  she  could 
give.  It  was  evidently  one  of  those  mys- 
terious cases  of  spiritual  disease  which 
completely  baffle  our  reason.  Although 
compelled  to  accept  her  statement,  I felt 
incapable  of  suggesting  any  remedy.  I 
could  only  hope  that  the  abnormal  con- 
dition into  which  she  had  fallen  might 
speedily  wear  out  her  vital  energies,  al- 
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ready  seriously  shattered.  She  informed 
me,  further,  that  each  attack  was  suc- 
ceeded by  great  exhaustion,  and  that 
she  felt  herself  growing  feebler,  from 
year  to  year.  The  immediate  result,  I 
suspected,  was  a disease  of  the  heart, 
which  might  give  her  the  blessing  of 
death  sooner  than  she  hoped.  Before 
taking  leave  of  her,  I succeeded  in  pro- 
curing from  her  a promise  that  she  would 
write  to  Eber  Nicholson,  giving  him  that 
free  forgiveness  which  would  at  least  ease 
his  conscience,  and  make  his  burden 
somewhat  lighter  to  bear.  Then,  feeling 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  more, 
1 rose  to  depart.  Taking  her  hand, 
which  lay  cold  and  passive  in  mine, — 
so  much  like  a dead  hand  that  it  required 
a strong  effort  in  me  to  repress  a ner- 
vous shudder,  — I said,  “ Farewell,  Ra- 
chel Emmons,  and  remember  that  they 
who  seek  peace  in  the  right  spirit  will 
always  find  it  at  last.” 

“ It  won’t  be  many  years  before  I find 
it,”  she  replied,  calmly  ; and  the  weird, 
supernatural  light  of  her  eyes  shone  upon 
me  for  the  last  time. 

I reached  New  York  in  due  time,  and 
did  not  fail,  sitting  around  the  broiled 
oysters  and  celery,  with  my  partners,  to 
repeat  the  story  of  the  Haunted  Shanty. 
I knew,  beforehand,  how  they  would  re- 
ceive it ; but  the  circumstances  had  taken 
such  hold  of  my  mind,  — so  burned  me, 
like  a boy’s  money,  to  keep  buttoned  up 
in  the  jjocket,  — that  I could  no  more 
help  telling  the  tale  than  the  man  I re- 
member reading  about,  a great  while 
ago,  in  a poem  called  “ The  Ancient 
Mariner.”  Beeson,  who,  I suspect,  don’t 
believe  much  of  anything,  is  always  apt 
to  carry  his  raillery  too  far ; and  thence- 
forth, whenever  the  drum  of  a target- 
company,  marching  down  Broadway, 
passed  the  head  of  our  street,  he  would 
whisper  to  me,  “ There  comes  Rachel 
Emmons  ! ” until  I finally  became  an- 
gry, and  insisted  that  the  subject  should 
never  again  be  mentioned. 

But  I none  the  less  recalled  it  to  my 
mind,  from  time  to  time,  with  a singular 
interest.  It  was  the  one  supernatural, 


or,  at  least,  inexplicable  experience  of 
my  life,  and  I continued  to  feel  a pro- 
found curiosity  with  regard  to  the  two 
principal  characters.  My  slight  endeavor 
to  assist  them  by  such  counsel  as  had 
suggested  itself  to  me  was  actuated  by 
the  purest  human  sympathy,  and  upon 
further  reflection  I could  discover  no 
other  means  of  help.  A spiritual  disease 
could  be  cured  only  by  spiritual  medi- 
cine,— unless,  indeed,  the  secret  of  Ra- 
chel Emmons’s  mysterious  condition  lay 
in  some  permanent  dislocation  of  the  rela- 
tion between  soul  and  body,  which  could 
terminate  only  with  their  final  separa- 
tion. 

With  the  extension  of  our  business, 
and  the  increasing  calls  u(>on  my  time 
during  my  Western  journeys,  it  was 
three  years  before  I again  found  myself 
in  Toledo,  with  sufficient  leisure  to  re- 
peat my  visit.  I had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  the  little  frame  house ; for,  al- 
though it  was  unaltered  in  every'  respect, 
a number  of  stately'  brick  “ villas  ” had 
sprung  up  around  it  and  quite  disguised 
the  locality.  The  door  was  opened  by 
the  same  little  black-eyed  woman,  with 
the  addition  of  four  artificial  teeth,  which 
were  altogether  too  large  and  loose. 
They  were  attached  by  plated  hooks  to 
her  eye-teeth,  and  moved  up  and  down 
when  she  spoke. 

“ Is  Rachel  Emmons  at  home  ? ” I 
asked. 

The  woman  stared  at  me  in  evident 
surprise. 

“ She  's  dead,”  said  she,  at  last,  and 
then  added,  — “ let  ’s  see,  — a’n’t  you 
the  gentleman  that  called  here,  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  entering  the  room ; “ I 
should  like  to  hear  about  her  death.” 

“Well,  — 't  was  rather  queer.  She 
was  failin’  when  you  was  here.  After 
that  she  got  softer  and  weaker-like,  an’ 
didn’t  have  her  deathlike  wearin’  sleeps 
so  often,  but  she  went  just  as  fast  for  all 
that.  The  doctor  said  ’t  was  heart-dis- 
ease, and  the  nerves  was  gone,  too;  so 
he  only  giv’  her  morphy,  and  sometimes 
pills,  but  he  knowed  she  ’d  no  chance 
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from  the  first  ’T  was  a year  ago  last 
May  when  she  died.  She ’d  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  about  a week,  but  I ’d 
no  thought  of  her  goin’  so  soon.  I was 
settin’  up  with  her,  and  ’t  was  a little 
past  midnight,  maybe.  She ’d  been  lay- 
in’  like  dead  awhile,  an’  1 was  thiukin’ 
I could  snatch  a nap  before  she  woke. 
All ’t  onst  she  riz  right  up  in  bed,  with 
her  eyes  wide  open,  an’  her  face  lookin’ 
real  happy,  an’  called  out,  loud  and 
strong,—4  Farewell,  Eber  Nicholson ! fare- 
well ! I ’ve  come  for  the  last  time ! 
There  ’s  peace  for  me  in  heaven,  an’ 
peace  for  you  on  earth  ! Farewell ! 
farewell ! ’ Then  she  dropped  back  on 
the  pillcr,  stone-dead.  She ’d  expected 
it,  ’t  seems,  and  got  the  doctor  to  write 
her  will.  She  left  me  this  house  and  lot, 
— I ’m  her  second  cousin  on  the  mother’s 
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side, — but  all  her  money  in  the  Savin’s 
Bank,  six  hundred  and  seventy -nine 
dollars  and  a half,  to  Eber  Nicholson. 
The  doctor  writ  out  to  Illinois,  an'  found 
he 'd  gone  to  Kansas,  a year  before.  So 
the  money  ’s  in  bank  yit;  but  I s’pose 
he  ’ll  git  it,  some  time  or  other.” 

As  I returned  to  the  hotel,  conscious 
of  a melancholy  pleasure  at  the  news  of 
her  death,  I could  not  help  wondering, — 
M Did  he  hear  that  last  farewell,  far  away 
in  his  Kansas  cabin?  Did  he  hear  it, 
and  fall  asleep  with  thanksgiving  in  his 
heart,  and  arise  in  the  morning  to  a lib- 
erated life  ? ” I have  never  visited  Kan- 
sas, nor  have  I ever  heard  from  him 
since ; but  I know  that  the  living  ghost 
which  haunted  him  is  laid  forever. 

Header,  you  will  not  believe  my  story : 
BUT  IT  18  TRUE. 


RHOTRUDA. 

Ix  the  golden  reign  of  Charlemaign  the  king, 

The  tbree-and-thirtieth  year,  or  thereabout, 

Young  Eginardus,  bred  about  the  court, 

(Left  mother-naked  at  a postern-door,) 

Had  thence  by  slow  degrees  ascended  up,  — 

First  page,  then  pensioner,  lastly  the  king’s  knight 
And  secretary ; yet  held  these  steps  for  nought, 

Save  as  they  led  him  to  the  Princess’  feet, 

Eldest  and  loveliest  of  the  regal  three, 

Most  gracious,  too,  and  liable  to  love : 

For  Bertha  was  betrothed  ; and  she,  the  third, 

Giselia,  would  not  look  upon  a man. 

So,  bending  his  whole  heart  unto  this  end, 

He  watched  and  waited,  trusting  to  stir  to  fire 
The  indolent  interest  in  those  large  eyes, 

And  feel  the  languid  hands  beat  in  his  own, 

Ere  the  new  spring.  And  well  he  played  his  part,  — 
Slipping  no  chance  to  bribe  or.brush  aside 
All  that  would  stand  between  him  and  the  light  : 
Making  fast  foes  in  sooth,  but  feeble  friends. 

But  what  cared  he,  who  had  read  of  ladies’  love, 

And  how  young  Launcelot  gained  his  Guenovere,  — 
A foundling,  too,  or  of  uncertain  strain  ? 

And  when  one  morning,  coming  from  the  bath, 
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He  crossed  the  Princess  on  the  palace-stair, 

And  kissed  her  there  in  her  sweet  disarray, 

Nor  met  the  death  he  dreamed  of  in  her  eyes, 

He  knew  himself  a hero  of  old  romance,  — 

Not  seconding,  but  surpassing,  what  had  been. 

And  so  they  loved ; if  that  tumultuous  pain 
Be  love,  — disquietude  of  deep  delight, 

And  sharpest  sadness : nor,  though  he  knew  her  heart 
His  very  own,  — gained  on  the  instant,  too, 

And  like  a waterfall  that  at  one  leap 
Plunges  from  pines  to  palms,  shattered  at  once 
To  wreaths  of  mist  and  broken  spray-bows  bright,  — 
He  loved  not  less,  nor  wearied  of  her  smile ; 

But  through  the  daytime  held  aloof  and  strange 
His  walk  ; mingling  with  knightly  mirth  and  game  ; 
Solicitous  but  to  avoid  alone 
Aught  that  might  make  against  him  in  her  mind ; 

Yet  strong  in  this,  — that,  let  the  world  have  end, 

He  had  pledged  his  own,  and  held  Rhotruda’s  troth. 

But  Love,  who  had  led  these  lovers  thus  along, 

Played  them  a trick  one  windy  night  and  cold : 

For  Eginardus,  as  his  wont  had  been, 

Crossing  the  quadrangle,  and  under  dark, — 

No  faint  moonshine,  nor  sign  of  any  star,  — 

Seeking  the  Princess’  door,  such  welcome  found, 

The  knight  forgot  his  prudence  in  his  love ; 

For  lying  at  her  feet,  her  hands  in  his, 

And  telling  tales  of  knightship  and  emprise 
And  ringing  war,  while  up  the  smooth  white  arm 
His  fingers  slid  insatiable  of  touch, 

The  night  grew  old  : still  of  the  hero-deeds 
That  he  had  seen  he  spoke,  and  bitter  blows 
Where  all  the  land  seemed  driven  into  dust, 

Beneath  fair  Pavia’s  wall,  where  Loup  beat  down 
The  Longobard,  and  Charlemaign  laid  on, 

Cleaving  horse  and  rider ; then,  for  dusty  drought 
Of  the  fierce  tale,  he  drew  her  lips  to  his, 

And  silence  locked  the  lovers  fast  and  long, 

Till  the  great  bell  crashed  One  into  their  dream. 

The  castle-bell ! and  Eginard  not  away ! 

With  tremulous  haste  she  led  him  to  the  door, 

Wrhen,  lo  1 the  courtyard  white  with  fallen  snow, 
While  clear  the  night  hung  over  it  with  stars ! 

A dozen  steps,  scarce  that,  to  his  own  door : 

A dozen  steps  ? a gulf  impassable ! 

What  to  be  done  ? Their  secret  must  not  lie 
Bare  to  the  sneering  eye  with  the  first  light; 

She  could  not  have  his  footsteps  at  her  door ! 
Discovery  and  destruction  were  at  hand : 
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And,  with  the  thought,  they  kissed,  and  kissed  again ; 
When  suddenly  the  lady,  bending,  drew 
Her  lover  towards  her  half-unwillingly, 

And  on  her  shoulders  fairly  took  him  there,  — 

Who  held  his  breath  to  lighten  all  his  weight, — 

And  lightly  carried  him  the  courtyard’s  length 
To  his  own  door ; then,  like  a frightened  hare, 

Fled  back  in  her  own  tracks  unto  her  bower, 

To  pant  awhile,  and  rest  that  all  was  safe. 

But  Charlemaign  the  king,  who  had  risen  by  night 

To  look  upon  memorials,  or  at  ease 

To  read  and  sign  an  ordinance  of  the  realm,  — 

The  Fanolehen  or  Cunigosteura 
For  tithing  corn,  so  to  confirm  the  same 
And  stamp  it  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  — 
Hearing  their  voices  in  the  court  below, 

Looked  from  his  window,  and  beheld  the  pair. 

Angry  the  king, — yet  laughing-half  to  view 
The  strangeness  and  vagary  of  the  feat : 

Laughing  indeed  1 with  twenty  minds  to  call 
From  his  inner  bed-chamber  the  Forty  forth, 

Who  watched  all  night  beside  their  monarch’s  bed, 
With  naked  swords  and  torches  in  their  hands, 

And  test  this  lover’s-knot  with  steel  and  fire ; 

But  with  a thought,  “ To-morrow  yet  will  serve 
To  greet  these  mummers,”  softly  the  window  closed, 
And  so  went  back  to  his  corn-tax  again. 

But,  with  the  morn,  the  king  a meeting  called 
Of  all  his  lords,  courtiers  and  kindred  too, 

And  squire  and  dame,  — in  the  great  Audience  Hall 
Gathered ; where  sat  the  king,  with  the  high  crown 
Upon  his  brow,  beneath  a drapery 
That  fell  around  him  like  a cataract, 

With  flecks  of  color  crossed  and  cancellatc ; 

And  over  this,  like  trees  about  a stream, 

Rich  carven-work,  heavy  with  wreath  and  rose, 

Palm  and  palmirah,  fruit  and  frondage,  hung. 

And  more  the  high  hall  held  of  rare  and  strange : 
For  on  the  king’s  right  hand  Lecena  bowed 
In  cloudlike  marble,  and  beside  her  crouched 
The  tongueless  lioness ; on  the  other  side, 

And  poising  this,  the  second  Sappho  stood, — 

Young  Erexcda,  with  her  head  discrowned, 

The  anadema  on  the  horn  of  her  lyre : 

And  by  the  walls  there  hung  in  sequence  long 
Merlin  himself,  and  Uterpcndragon, 

With  all  their  mighty  deeds,  down  to  the  day 
When  all  the  world  seemed  lost  in  wreck  and  rout. 
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A wrath  of  crashing  steeds  and  men  ; and,  in 
The  broken  battle  fighting  hopelessly, 

King  Arthur,  with  the  ten  wounds  on  his  head. 

But  not  to  gaze  on  these  appeared  the  peers. 

Stern  looked  the  king,  and,  when  the  court  was  met, — 

The  lady  and  her  lover  in  the  midst,  — 

Spoke  to  his  lords,  demanding  them  of  this : 

“ What  merits  he,  the  servant  of  the  king, 

Forgetful  of  his  place,  his  trust,  his  oath, 

Who,  for  his  own  bad  end,  to  hide  his  fault. 

Makes  use  of  her,  a Princess  of  the  realm, 

As  of  a mule,  — a beast  of  burden  ! — borne 

Upon  her  shoulders  through  the  winter’s  night 

And  wind  and  snow  ? ” “ Death ! ” said  the  angry  lords  ; 

And  knight  and  squire  and  minion  murmured,  “ Death  ! ” 

Not  one  discordant  voice.  But  Charlemaign  — 

Though  to  his  foes  a circulating  sword, 

Yet,  as  a king,  mild,  gracious,  exorable, 

Blest  in  his  children  too,  with  but  one  born 
To  vex  his  flesh  like  an  ingrowing  nail  — 

Looked  kindly  on  the  trembling  pair,  and  said  : 

“ Yes,  Eginardus,  well  hast  thou  deserved 
Death  for  this  thing ; for,  hadst  thou  loved  her  so, 

Thou  shouldst  have  sought  her  Father’s  will  in  this, — 

Protector  and  disposer  of  his  child,  — 

And  asked  her  hand  of  him,  her  lord  and  thine. 

Thy  life  is  forfeit  here ; but  take  it,  thou ! — 

Take  even  two  lives  for  this  forfeit  one ; 

And  thy  fair  portress  — wed  her ; honor  God, 

Love  one  another,  and  obey  the  king.” 

Thus  far  the  legend ; but  of  Rhotrude’s  smile, 

Or  of  the  lords’  applause,  as  truly  they 
Would  have  applauded  their  first  judgment  too, 

We  nothing  learn : yet  still  the  story’  lives, 

Shines  like  a light  across  those  dark  old  days, 

Wonderful  glimpse  of  woman’s  wit  and  love, 

And  worthy  to  be  chronicled  with  hers 
Who  to  her  lover  dear  threw  down  her  hair, 

When  all  the  garden  glanced  with  angry  blades ; 

Or  like  a picture  framed  in  battle-pikes 

And  bristling  swords,  it  hangs  before  our  view,  — • 

The  palace-court  white  with  the  fallen  snow, 

The  good  king  leaning  out  into  the  night, 

And  Rhotrude  bearing  Eginard  on  her  back. 
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“As  when  a ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 
Nigh  river’s  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the 
wind 

Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  6teers,  and  shifts  her  sail, — 
So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a wanton  wreath  in  sight  of 
Eve 

To  lure  her  eye.” 

nd  Eve,  alas!  yielded  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  wily  serpent,  as  we  mod- 
erns, in  our  Art,  have  yielded  to  the  li- 
centious, specious  life-curve  of  Hogarth. 
When  I say  Art,  I mean  that  spirit  of  Art 
which  has  made  us  rather  imitative  than 
creative,  has  made  us  hold  a too  faithful 
mirror  up  to  Nature,  and  has  been  con- 
tent to  let  the  great  Ideal  remain  petrified 
in  the  marbles  of  Greece. 

I have  endeavored  to  show  how  this 
Ideal  may  be  concentrated  in  a certain 
abstract  line,  not  only  of  sensuous,  but  of 
intellectual  Beauty,  — a line  which,  while 
it  is  as  wise  and  subtle  as  the  serpent,  is 
as  harmless  and  loving  as  the  sacred  dove 
of  Venus.  I have  endeavored  to  prove 
how  this  line,  the  gesture  of  Attic  elo- 
quence, expresses  the  civilization  of  Peri- 
cles and  Plato,  of  Euripides  and  Apelles. 
It  is  now  proposed  briefly  to  relate  how 
this  line  was  lost,  when  the  politeness  and 
philosophy,  the  literature  and  the  Art  of 
Greece  were  chained  to  the  triumphal 
cars  of  Roman  conquerors,  — and  how  it 
seems  to  have  been  found  again  in  our 
own  day,  after  slumbering  so  long  in  ru- 
ined temples,  broken  statues,  and  cinerary 
urns. 

The  scholar  who  studies  the  aesthetical 
anatomy  of  Greek  Art  has  a melancholy 
pleasure,  like  a surgeon,  in  watching  its 
slow,  but  inevitable  atrophy  under  the  in- 
cubus of  Rome.  The  wise,  but  childlike 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  60ul,  so  ten- 
derly pictured  in  the  white  stones  from 
the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  had,  it  is  true, 
a certain  sickly,  exoteric  life  in  Magna 


Gracia,  as  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
have  proved  to  us.  But  the  brutal  man- 
hood of  Rome  overshadowed  and  taint- 
ed the  gentle  exotic  like  a Upas-tree. 
Where,  as  in  these  places,  the  imported 
Greek  could  have  some  freedom,  it  grew 
up  into  a dim  resemblance  of  its  ancient 
purity  under  other  skies.  It  had,  I think, 
an  elegiac  plaintiveness  in  it,  like  a song 
of  old  liberty  sung  in  captivity.  Yet  there 
was  added  to  it  a certain  fungus-growth, 
never  permitted  by  that  far-off'  Ideal 
whose  seeds  were  indigenous  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, but  rather  springing  from  the 
rank  ostentation  of  Rome.  In  its  more 
monumental  developments,  under  these 
new  influences,  the  true  line  of  Beauty 
became  gradually  vulgarized,  and,  by  de- 
grees, less  intellectual  and  pure,  till  its 
spirit  of  fine  and  elegant  reserve  was 
quite  lost  in  a coarse  snlendor.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Italy  expressed  not  a little  of 
the  old  refinement  in  the  lamps  find  can- 
delabra and  vases  and  bijouterie  which 
we  have  exhumed  from  the  ashes  of  Ve- 
suvius. 

But,  turning  to  Rome  herself,  the  most 
casual  examination  will  impress  us  with 
the  fact  that  there  the  lovely  Greek  lines 
were  seized  by  rude  conquerors,  and  at 
once  were  bent  to  answer  base  and  bru- 
tal uses.  To  narrow  a broad  subject  down 
to  an  illustration,  let  us  look  at  a single 
feature,  the  Cymatium , as  it  was  under- 
stood in  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is  a 
moulding  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
classic  entablatures,  a curved  surface  with 
a double  flexure.  Perhaps  the  type  of 
Greek  lines,  as  represented  in  the  pre- 
vious paper  on  this  subject,  may  be  safely 
accepted  as  a fair  example  of  the  Greek 
interpretation  of  this  feature.  The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  other  hand,  not  being  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  delica- 
cy and  deep  propriety  of  this  line,  seized 
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their  compasses,  and,  without  thought  or 
love,  mechanically  produced  a gross  like- 
ness to  it  by  the  union  of  two  quarter- 
circles  thus:  — 
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the  one,  refined,  delicate,  sensitive,  fastid- 
ious, severe,  never  repeated ; the  other, 
thoughtless,  vulgar,  mathematical,  com- 
mon-sense, sensuous,  reappearing  ever 
with  a stolid  monotony.  And  such  is 
the  sentiment  pervading  all  Roman  Art 
The  conquerors  took  the  letter  from  the 
Greeks,  but  never  had  the  slightest  feel- 
ing for  its  Ideal.  But  even  this  Utter, 
when  they  transcribed  it,  writhed  and 
was  choked  beneath  hands  which  knew 
better  the  iron  caestus  of  the  gladiator 
than  the  subtile  and  spiritual  touch  of 
die  artist 

We  can  have  no  stronger  and  more 
convincing  proof  that  Architecture  is  the 
truest  record  of  the  various  phases  of  civ- 
ilization than  we  find  in  this.  There  was 
Greek  Art,  living  and  beautiful,  full  of  in- 
ductive power  and  capacities  of  new  ex- 
pressions ; and  there  were  the  boundless 
wealth  and  power  of  Rome.  But  Rome 
had  her  own  ideas  to  enunciate ; and  so 
possessed  was  she  with  the  impulse  to  give 
form  to  these  ideas,  to  her  ostentatious 
brutality,  her  barbarous  pride,  her  licen- 
tious magnificence,  that  she  could  not 
pause  to  learn  calm  and  serious  lessons 
from  the  Greeks  who  walked  her  very 
forums,  but,  seizing  their  fair  sanctuaries, 


she  stretched  them  out  to  fit  her  stand- 
ard ; she  took  the  pure  Greek  orders  to 
decorate  her  arches,  she  piled  these  or- 
ders one  above  the  other,  she  bent  them 
around  her  gigantic  circuses,  till  at  last 
they  bad  become  acclimated  and  lost  all 
their  peculiar  refinement,  all  their  intel- 
lectual and  dignified  humanity.  Every 
moulding,  every  capital,  every  detail  was 
changed.  The  Romans  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  bestow  any  love  or 
thought  on  the  expressiveness  and  tender 
meaning  of  subordinate  parts.  But  out 
of  the  suggestions  and  reminiscences  of 
Greek  lines  they  made  a rigid  and  in- 
flexible grammar  of  their  own, — a gram- 
mar to  suit  the  mailed  clang  of  Roman 
speech,  which,  in  its  cruel  martial  strength, 
sought  no  refinements,  no  delicate  inflec- 
tions from  a distant  Acropolis.  The  result 
was  the  coarse  splendor  of  the  Empire. 
How  utterly  the  still  Greek  Ideal  was  for- 
gotten in  this  noisy  splendor,  how  entire- 
ly the  chaste  spirituality  of  the  Greek  line 
was  lost  in  the  round  and  lusty  curves 
which  are  the  inevitable  footprints  of  Sen- 
sual Life,  scarcely  needs  further  amplifi- 
cation. I have  referred  to  the  Ionic  cap- 
ital of  the  Erccbtbeum  as  containing  a mi- 
crocosm of  Attic  Art,  as  presenting  a fair 
epitome  of  the  thought  and  love  which 
Hellenic  artists  offered  in  the  worship  of 
their  gods.  Turn  now  to  the  Roman  Io- 
nic, as  developed  in  any  one  of  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  it,  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  near  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the  Thea- 
tre of  Marcellus,  or  the  Colosseum.  What 
a contrast!  How  formal,  mechanical, 
pattern-like  it  has  become ! The  grace 
of  its  freedom,  the  intellectual  reserve 
of  its  strength,  the  secret  humanity  that 
thrilled  through  all  its  lines,  the  divine 
Art  which  obtained  such  sweet  repose 
there, — all  these  are  gone.  Quality  has 
yielded  to  quantity,  and  nothing  is  left 
save  those  external  characteristics  which 
he  who  runs  may  read,  and  he  who  paus- 
es to  study  finds  cold,  vacant,  and  unsat- 
isfactory. What  the  Ionic  capital  of 
Rome  wants,  and  what  all  Roman  Art 
wants,  is  the  inward  life , the  living  soul, 
which  gives  a peculiar  expressiveness  to 
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every  individual  work,  and  raises  it  in- 
finitely above  the  dangerous  academic 
formalism  of  the  schools. 

In  view  of  our  own  architecture,  that 
which  touches  our  own  experience  and 
is  of  us  and  out  of  us,  the  danger  of  this 
academic  formalism  cannot  be  too  em- 
phatically spoken  of.  When  one  care- 
fully examines  the  transition  from  Greek 
to  Roman  Art,  he  cannot  but  be  impress- 
ed with  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  which 
worked  in  this  transition  was  the  spirit 
of  a vulgar  and  greedy  conqueror.  To 
illustrate  his  rude  magnificence  and  to 
give  a finer  glory  to  his  triumph,  by  right 
of  conquest  he  appropriated  the  Greek 
orders.  But  the  living  soul  which  was 
in  those  orders,  and  gave  them  an  infini- 
ty of  meaning,  an  ever-varying  poetry  of 
expression,  could  not  be  enslaved ; nor 
could  the  worshipful  Love  which  created 
them  find  a home  under  the  helmet  of 
the  soldier.  So  they  became  lifeless; 
they  were  at  once  formally  systematized 
and  classified,  subjected  to  strict  propor- 
tions and  rules,  and  cast,  as  it  were,  in 
moulds.  This  arrangement  enabled  the 
conqueror,  without  waste  of  time  in  that 
long  contemplative  stillness  out  of  which 
alone  the  beauty  of  the  true  Ideal  arises, 
out  of  which  alone  man  can  create  like 
a god,  to  avail  himself  at  once  of  the 
Greek  orders,  not  as  a sensitive  and  deli- 
cate means  of  fine  testhetic  expression, 
but  as  a mechanical  language  of  contrasts 
of  form  to  be  used  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  design.  The  service  of  Greek 
Art  was  perfect  freedom ; enslaved  at 
Rome,  it  became  academic.  Thus  svs- 
tematized,  it  is  true,  it  awes  us  by  the 
superb  redundancy  and  sumptuousness  of 
its  use  in  the  temples  and  forums  rear- 
ed by  that  omnipresent  power  from  Bri- 
tannia to  Baalbec.  But  the  Art  which  is 
systematized  is  degraded.  Emerson  some- 
where remarks  that  man  descends  to  meet 
his  fellows, — meaning,  I suppose,  that  he 
has  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  higher  instincts 
of  his  individuality  when  he  desires  to  be- 
come social,  and  to  meet  his  fellows  on 
that  low  level  of  society,  which,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  many  individualities,  has  none 
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of  those  secret  aspirations  which  arise  out 
of  his  own  isolation.  Society  is  a sys- 
tematic aggregation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
multitude,  but  great  men  lift  themselves 
above  it  into  a purer  atmosphere.  As 
Longfellow  says,  “ They  rise  like  towers 
in  the  city  of  God.”  So  with  Art, — when 
we  systematize  it  for  the  indiscriminate 
use  q f thoughtless  and  unloving  men,  we 
degrade  it.  And  a singular  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  aca- 
demical orders  never  have  anything  in 
them  reserved  from  the  common  ken. 
They  are  superficial.  They  say  all  that 
they  have  to  say  and  express  all  that  they 
have  to  express  at  once,  and  disturb  the 
mind  with  no  doubt  about  any  hidden 
meaning.  They  are  at  once  understood. 
All  their  intention  and  purpose  are  pat- 
ent to  the  most  casual  observer.  He  does 
not  pause  to  inquire  what  motives  actu- 
ated the  architect  in  the  composition  of 
any  Corinthian  capital,  because  he  feels 
that  it  is  made  according  to  the  dictates 
of  a rigid  school  created  for  the  conven- 
ience of  an  unartistic  age,  and  there  is  no 
individual  love  or  aspiration  in  it. 

Virtually,  the  Roman  orders  died  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  all  know  how,  when  the  authority 
of  the  Pagan  schools  was  gone  and  the 
stern  Vitruvian  laws  had  become  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  these  orders  gradu- 
ally fell  from  their  strict  allegiance,  and 
imbibed  a new  and  healthy  life  from  that 
rude  but  earnest  Romanesque  spirit,  as 
in  Byzantium  and  Lombardy.  And  we 
know,  too,  how,  in  after  Gothic  times,  the 
spirit  of  the  forgotten  Aphrodite,  Ideal 
Beauty,  sometimes  lurked  furtively'  in  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  inspired 
the  cathedral-builders  with  somewhat  of 
the  old  creative  impulse  of  Love.  But 
the  workings  of  this  impulse  are  singular- 
ly contrasted  in  the  productions  of  the 
Greek  and  Mediaeval  artists.  Nature,  we 
have  seen,  offered  to  the  former  mvsteri- 
ous  and  oracular  Sibylline  leaves,  pro- 
foundly significant  of  an  indwelling  hu- 
manity diffused  through  all  her  woods 
and  fields  and  mountains,  all  her  foun- 
tains, streams,  and  seas.  Those  medita- 
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tivc  creators  sat  at  her  feet,  earnest  dis- 
ciples, but  gathering  rather  the  spirit  and 
motive  of  her  gifts  than  the  gifts  them- 
selves, making  an  Ideal  and  worshipping 
it  as  a deity.  But  for  the  cathedral- 
builder,  Dryads  and  Hamadryads,  Ore- 
ads, Fauns,  and  Naiads  did  not  exist, — 
the  Oak  of  Dodona  uttered  no  oracles. 

“A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more.” 

To  him  Nature  was  an  open  book,  from 
which  he  continually  quoted  with  a loving 
freedom,  not  to  illustrate  his  own  deep 
relationships  with  her,  but  to  give  greater 
glory  to  that  vast  Power  which  stood  be- 
hind her  beautiful  text  and  was  revealed 
to  him  in  the  new  religion  from  Palestine. 
He  loved  fruits  and  flowers  and  leaves 
because  they  were  manifestations  of  the 
Love  of  God ; and  he  used  them  in  his 
Art,  not  as  motives  out  of  which  to  create 
abstract  forms,  out  of  which  to  eliminate 
an  ideal  humanity,  but  to  show  his  intense 
appreciation  of  the  Diviue  Love  which 
gave  them.  Had  he  been  a Pantheist, 
as  Orpheus  was,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  idealized  these  things  and  created 
Greek  lines.  But  believing  in  a distinct 
God,  the  supreme  Originator  of  all  things, 
he  was  led  to  a worship  of  sacrifice  and 
offerings,  and  needed  no  Ideal.  So,  with 
a lavish  hand,  he  appropriated  the  abun- 
dant Beauty  of  Nature,  imitating  its  ex- 
ternal expressions  with  his  careful  chisel, 
and  suffering  his  sculptured  lines  to  throw 
their  wayward  tendrils  and  vagrant  leaf- 
lets outside  the  strict  limits  of  his  span- 
drels. The  life  of  Gothic  lines  was  in 
their  sensuous  liberty  ; the  life  of  Greek 
lines  was  in  their  intellectual  reserve. 
Those  arose  out  of  a religion  of  emotion- 
al ardor ; these,  out  of  a religion  of  phil- 
osophical reflection.  Hence,  while  the 
former  were  wild  and  picturesque,  the 
latter  were  serious,  chaste,  and  very  hu- 
man. 

Doubtless  the  nearest  approach  to  ideal 
abstractions  to  be  found  in  Medimval  Art 
is  contained  in  that  remarkable  and  very 
characteristic  system  of  foliations  and  cus- 
pidations  in  tracery,  which  were  suggest- 


ed by  the  leaf-forms  in  Nature.  In  this 
adaptation,  when  first  it  was  initiated  in 
the  earliest  phases  of  Gothic,  there  is 
something  like  Greek  Love.  The  simple 
trefoil  aperture  seems  a fair  architectural 
version  of  the  clover -leaves.  But  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  these  clover-lines 
was  hinted  by  a constructive  exigency, 
the  pointed  arch.  The  inevitable  assimi- 
lation of  the  natural  forms  of  leaves  with 
this  feature  was  too  evident  not  to  be  im- 
proved by  such  active  and  ardent  wor- 
shippers as  the  Freemasons.  Thus  orig- 
inated Gothic  tracery,  which  afterwards 
branched  out  into  such  sumptuous  and 
unrestrained  luxury  as  we  find  in  the 
Decorated  styles  of  England,  the  Flam- 
boyant of  France,  the  late  Geometric  of 
Germany.  Thus  were  the  masons  true 
to  the  zealous  and  passionate  enthusiasm 
of  their  religion.  They  used  foliations, 
not  on  account  of  their  subjective  signifi- 
cance, as  the  Greek  artists  did,  but  on 
account  of  their  objective  and  material 
applicability  to  the  decoration  of  their 
architecture.  But  no  natural  form  was 
ever  made  use  of  by  a Greek  artist  mere- 
ly because  suggested  by  a constructive 
exigency.  It  was  the  inward  life  of  the 
thins  itself  which  he  saw,  and  it  was  his 
love  for  it  which  made  him  adopt  it.  This 
love  refined  and  purified  its  object,  and 
never  would  have  permitted  it  to  grow 
into  any  wild  and  licentious  Flamboyant 
under  the  serene  and  quiet  skies  of  the 
JEgean. 

And  so  the  Greek  lines  slept  in  pa- 
tient marble  through  the  long  Dark  Ages, 
and  no  one  came  to  awaken  them  into 
beautiful  life  again.  No  one,  consecrated 
Prince  by  the  chrism  of  Nature,  wander- 
ed into  the  old  land  to  kiss  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  into  life,  and  break  the  deep  spell 
which  was  around  her  kingdom. 

Then  came  the  Renaissance  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But— alas  that  we  must 
say  it ! — it  was  fundamentally  a Renais- 
sance of  error  rather  than  of  truth.  It 
was  a revival  of  Roman  Art,  and  not  of 
Greek.  The  line  which  we  call  Hogarth’s, 
but  which  in  reality  is  as  old  as  human 
life  and  its  passions,  was  the  key-note  of 
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it  all.  So  wanton  were  the  wreaths  it 
curled  in  the  sight  of  the  great  masters 
of  that  period,  that  they  all  yielded  to  its 
subtle  fascinations  and  sinned, — sinned, 
inasmuch  as  they  devoted  their  vast  pow- 
ers to  the  revival  and  refinement  of  a 
seusuous  academic  formalism,  instead  of 
breathing  into  all  the  architectural  forms 
and  systems  theu  known  (a  glorious  ma- 
terial to  work  with)  the  pure  life  of  the 
Ideal.  Ilad  such  men  as  Michel  Ange- 
lo, San  Gallo,  Palladio,  Seamozzi,  Vigno- 
la, San  Michele,  Bernini,  been  inspir- 
ed by  the  highest  principles  of  Art,  and 
known  the  thoughtful  lines  of  Greece,  so 
catholic  to  all  human  moods,  and  so  wise- 
ly adapted  to  the  true  spirit  of  reform, — 
had  they  known  these,  all  subsequent  Art 
would  have  felt  the  noble  impulse,  and 
been  developed  into  that  sphere  of  per- 
fection which  we  see  rendering  illustrious 
the  primitive  posts  and  lintels  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  which  we  picture  to  ourselves  in 
the  imaginary  future  of  Hope  as  glorify- 
ing a far  wider  scope  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  ingenuity. 

The  Gothic  architecture  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  ripe  for 
the  spirit  of  healthy  reform.  It  had  been 
actively  accumulating,  during  the  progress 
of  the  age  of  Christianity,  a boundless 
wealth  of  forms,  a vast  amount  of  con- 
structive resources,  and  material  fit  for 
innumerable  architectural  expressions  of 
human  power.  But  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  this  era  the  Love  which  gave  life 
to  this  architecture  in  its  earlier  develop- 
ments gradually  became  swallowed  up  in 
the  Pride  of  the  workman ; and  the  lus- 
cious and  abandoned  luxury  of  line  led 
it  farther  and  farther  astray  from  the  true 
path,  till  at  last  it  became  like  an  unweed- 
ed  garden  run  to  seed,  and  there  was  no 
health  in  it  In  the  year  1555,  at  Beau- 
vais, the  masonic  workmen  uttered  their 
last  cry  of  defiance  against  the  old  things 
made  new  in  Italy.  Jean  Wast  and  Fran- 
cois Mar&hal  of  that  town,  two  cathedral- 
builders,  said, — “ that  they  had  heard  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Borne,  and 
would  maintain  that  their  Gothic  could 
be  built  as  high  and  on  as  grand  a scale 
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as  the  antique  orders  of  this  Michel  An- 
gelo.” And  with  this  spirit  they  built  a 
wonderful  pyramid  over  the  cross  of  their 
cathedral.  But,  alas ! it  fell  in  the  fifth 
year  of  its  arrogant  pride,  and  this  is  the 
last  wo  hear  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
those  times.  Over  the  wild  and  pictu- 
resque ruins  the  spirits  of  the  old  conquer- 
ors of  Gaul  once  more  strode  with  meas- 
ured tread,  and  began  to  set  up  their 
prevailing  standards  in  the  very  strong- 
holds of  Gothic  supremacy.  These  con- 
querors trampled  down  the  true  as  well 
as  the  false  in  the  Mediaeval  regime,  and 
utterly  extinguished  that  sole  lamp  of 
knowledge  which  had  given  light  to  the 
Ages  of  Darkness  and  had  kindled  into 
life  and  beauty  the  cathedrals  of  Europe. 

This  was  the  error  of  the  Renaissance. 
Its  apostles  would  not  recognize  the  ca- 
pacities existing  in  the  great  architecture 
they  displaced,  for  opening  into  a new  life 
under  the  careful  culture  of  a revived 
knowledge.  But  they  rooted  it  out  bod- 
ily, and  planted  instead  an  exotic  of  the 
schools.  It  was  the  re-birth  of  an  Art  sys- 
tem, which  in  its  former  existence  had  de- 
veloped in  an  atmosphere  of  conquest 
It  taught  them  to  kill,  burn,  and  destroy 
all  that  opposed  the  progress  of  its  tri- 
umph. It  was  eminently  revolutionary  in 
its  character,  and  its  reign,  to  all  those  mul- 
titudinous expressions  of  life  and  thought 
which  had  arisen  under  the  intermediate 
and  more  liberal  dynasty,  was  one  of  ter- 
ror. Truly,  it  was  a fierce  and  desolating 
instrument  of  reform. 

It  would  be  a tempting  theme  of  spec- 
ulation to  follow  in  the  imagination  the 
probable  progress  of  a Greek,  instead  of 
a Roman  Renaissance,  into  such  active, 
but  misguided  schools  as  those  of  Rouen  ■ 
and  Tours  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  — of  Rouen,  with  its  Ro- 
ger Arge,  its  brothers  Leroux,  who  built 
the  old  and  famous  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde 
there,  its  Pierre  de  Saulbeaux,  and  all 
that  legion  of  architects  and  builders  who 
were  employed  by  the  Cardinal  Amboise 
in  his  castle  of  Gaillon,  — of  Tours,  with 
its  Pierre  Valence,  its  Francis  Marchant, 
its  Viart  and  Colin  Byart,  out  of  whoso 
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rich  and  picturesque  craft-spirit  arose  the 
quaint  fancies  of  the  palaces  of  Blois  and 
Chambord,  and  the  playfulness  of  many 
an  old  Flemish  house-front.  Such  a Re- 
naissance would  not  have  come  among 
these  venial  sins  of  naivete this  sportive 
affluence  of  invention,  to  overturn  ruth- 
lessly and  annihilate.  Its  mission  would 
inevitably  have  been,  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil,  — to  invest  these  strange  results 
of  human  frailty  and  human  power  with 
that  grave  ideal  beauty  which  nineteen 
centuries  before  had  done  a good  work 
with  the  simple  columns  and  architraves 
on  the  banks  of  the  llissus,  and  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  Love,  would  have 
made  the  arches  and  vaults  and  buttress- 
es and  pinuacles  of  a later  civilization 
illustrious  with  even  more  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  refinement.  For  Greek  lines 
do  not  stand  apart  from  the  sympathies 
of  men  by  any  spirit  of  ceremonious  and 
exclusive  rigor,  as  is  undeniably  the  case 
with  those  which  were  adopted  from  Rome. 
They  are  not  a syste?n,  but  a sentiment , 
which,  wisely  directed,  might  creep  into 
the  heart  of  any  condition  of  society,  and 
leaven  all  its  architecture  with  a purify- 
ing and  pervading  power  without  destroy- 
ing its  independence,  where  an  indexible 
system  could  assume  a position  only  by 
tyrannous  oppression. 

Yet  when  we  examine  the  works  of 
the  Renaissance,  after  the  system  had 
become  more  manageable  and  acclimat- 
ed under  later  Italian  and  French  hands, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  lightest  fancies  and  the  most  various 
expressions  of  human  contrivance  were 
reconciled  to  the  formal  rules  and  pro- 
portions of  the  Roman  orders.  The  Re- 
naissance palaces  and  civil  buildings  x>f 
the  South  and  West  of  Europe  are  so  full 
of  ingenuity,  and  the  irrepressible  inven- 
tive power  of  the  artist  moves  with  so 
much  freedom  and  grace  among  the  stub- 
born lines  of  that  revived  architecture, 
that  we  cannot  but  regard  the  results 
with  a sort  of  scholastic  pride  and  pleas- 
ure. We  cannot  but  ask  ourselves,  If  the 
spirit  of  those  architects  could  obtain  so 
much  liberty  under  the  restrictions  of  such 
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an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  despotism, 
what  would  have  been  the  result,  if  they 
had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  very 
principles  of  Hellenic  Art,  instead  of  these 
dangerous  and  complex  models  of  Rome, 
which  were  so  far  removed  from  the  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  their  origin  ? Up  to 
a late  day,  the  great  aim  of  the  Renais- 
sance has  been  to  interpret  an  advanced 
civilization  with  the  sensuous  line ; and 
so  far  as  this  line  is  capable  of  such  ex- 
pression, the  result  has  been  satisfactory. 

Thus  four  more  weary  centuries  were 
added  to  the  fruitless  slumbers  of  Ideal 
Beauty  among  the  temples  of  Greece. 
Meanwhile,  in  turn,  the  Byzantine,  the 
Northman,  the  Frank,  the  Turk,  and  fi- 
nally the  bombarding  Venetian,  left  their 
rude  invading  footprints  among  her  most 
cherished  haunts,  and  defiled  her  very 
sanctuary  with  the  brutal  touch  of  bar- 
barous conquest.  But  the  kiss  which  was 
to  dissolve  this  enchantment  was  one  of 
Love ; and  not  Love,  but  cold  indiffer- 
ence, or  even  scorn,  was  in  the  hearts  of 
the  rude  warriors.  So  she  slept  on  un- 
disturbed in  spirit,  though  broken  and 
shattered  in  the  external  type,  and  it 
was  reserved  for  a distant  future  to  be 
made  beautiful  by  her  disenchantment 
and  awakening. 

In  1672,  a pupil  of  the  artist  Lebrun, 
Jacques  Carrey,  accompanied  the  Mar- 
quis Ollier  de  Nointee,  ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  Constantinople.  On  his 
way  he  spent  two  months  at  Athens, 
making  drawings  of  the  Parthenon,  then 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
These  drawings,  more  useful  in  an  archae- 
ological than  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Bibliothdque 
Impdriale  of  Paris.  In  1676,  two  distin- 
guished travellers,  one  a Frenchman, 
Dr.  Spon,  the  other  an  Englishman,  Sir 
George  Wheler,  tarried  at  Athens,  and 
gave  valuable  testimony,  in  terms  of 
boundless  admiration,  to  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  temples  of  the  Acropolis 
and  its  neighborhood,  then  quite  un- 
known to  the  world.  Other  travellers 
followed  these  pioneers  in  the  traces  of 
that  old  civilization.  But  in  1687  Kb- 
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nigsraark  anil  his  Venetian  forces  threw 
their  hideous  bombshells  among  the  ex- 
quisite temples  of  the  Acropolis,  and, 
igniting  thereby  the  powder-magazine 
with  which  the  Turks  hail  desecrated 
the  Parthenon,  tore  into  ruins  that  love- 
liest of  the  lovely  creations  of  Hellas.  It 
was  not  until  the  publishing  of  the  fa- 
mous work  of  Stuart  and  Revett  on  “ The 
Antiquities  of  Athens,”  in  1762,  that  the 
world  was  made  familiar  with  the  exter- 
nal expressions  of  Greek  Architecture. 
This  publication  at  once  created  a cu- 
rious revolution  in  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture,— a revolution  extending  in  its 
effects  throughout  Europe.  A fever 
arose  to  reproduce  Greek  temples;  and 
to  such  an  extent  was  this  vacant  and 
thoughtless  reproduction  carried  out,  that 
at  one  time  it  bid  fair  to  supplant  the 
older  Renaissance.  The  spirit  of  the 
new  Renaissance,  however,  was  one  of 
mere  imitation,  and  had  not  the  elements 
of  life  and  power  to  insure  its  ultimate 
success.  No  attempt  was  made  to  accli- 
mate the  exotic  to  suit  the  new  condi- 
tions it  was  thus  suddenly  called  upon 
to  fulfil ; for  the  sentiment  which  actuated 
it,  and  the  Love  with  which  it  was  cre- 
ated, were  not  understood.  It  was  the 
mere  setting  up  of  old  forms  in  new 
places;  and  the  Grecian  porticos  and 
pediments  and  columns,  which  were  mul- 
tiplied everywhere  from  the  models  sup- 
plied by  Stuart  and  Revett,  and  found 
their  way  profusely  into  this  New  World, 
still  stare  upon  us  gravely  with  strange 
alien  looks.  The  impetuous  current  of 
modern  life  beats  impatiently  against 
that  cumbrous  solidity  of  peristyle  which 
sheltered  well  in  its  day  the  serene  phi- 
losophers of  the  Agora,  but  which  is  now 
the  merest  impediment  in  the  way  of 
modern  traffic  and  modern  necessities. 
But  presently  the  spirit  of  formalism, 
engendered  by  the  old  Renaissance,  took 
hold  of  the  revived  Greek  lines,  and 
stiffened  them  into  acquiescence  with  a 
base  mathematical  system,  which  effec- 
tually deprived  them  of  that  life  and  re- 
productive power  which  belong  only  to 
a state . of  artistic  freedom.  They  were 
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reduced  to  rule  and  deadened  in  the 
very  process  of  their  revival. 

So  the  Greek  Ideal,  though  strangely 
transplanted  thus  into  the  noise  of  mod- 
ern streets,  was  not  awakened  from  its 
long  repose  by  the  clatter  and  roaring 
of  our  new  civilization.  As  regarded 
the  uses  of  life,  it  still  slept  in  petrifac- 
tions of  Pentelic  marble.  And  when 
those  petrifactions  were  repeated  in  mod- 
ern quarries,  it  was  merely  the  shell  they 
gave  ; the  spirit  within  had  not  yet 
broken  through. 

Greek  lines,  therefore,  owed  their  ear- 
liest revival  to  the  vagaries  of  a capri- 
cious taste,  and  the  desire  to  give  zest  to 
the  architecture  of  the  day  by  their  nov- 
elty. It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  new 
life  there  was  in  them,  and  of  that  plia- 
ble spirit  of  refinement  so  suited  to  the 
wise  re-birth  of  ancient  Love  in  Art  It 
is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  more 
modern  masters  of  the  old  Renaissance, 
with  whom  that  system  had  become  ven- 
erable, from  its  universal  use  as  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had. 
expressed  their  thoughts  and  inspirations, 
regarded  with  peculiar  distrust  these  out- 
landish innovations  on  the  exclusive  walks 
of  their  own  architecture.  For  they  saw 
only  a few  external  forms  which  the  beau- 
tiful principles  of  Hellenic  Art  had  devel- 
oped to  fit  an  old  civilization ; the  appli- 
cability of  these  primary  principles  to 
the  refinement  of  the  architectural  ex- 
pressions of  a modern  state  of  society 
they  could  not  of  course  comprehend. 
About  the  year  178G,  we  find  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  the  leading  architect  of 
his  day  in  England,  in  his  famous  trea- 
tise on  “The  Decorative  Part  of  Civil 
Architecture,”  giving  elaborate  and  em- 
phatic expression  to  his  contempt  of  that 
Greek  Art,  which  had  presented  itself  to 
him  in  a guise  well  suited  to  cause  mis- 
apprehension and  error.  “It  must  can- 
didly be  confessed,”  he  says,  “ that  the 
Grecians  have  been  far  excelled  by  other 
nations,  not  only  in  the  magnitude  and 
grandeur  of  their  structures,  but  like- 
wise in  point  of  fancy,  ingenuity,  vari- 
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ety,  and  elegant  selection.”  A heresy, 
indeed ! 

Two  distinguished  German  artists  — 
the  one,  Schinkel  of  Berlin,  born  in  1781, 
— the  other,  Klenze  of  Munich,  born  in 
1784  — were  children  when  Chambers 
uttered  these  treasonable  sentiments  con- 
cerning Greek  Art.  Later,  at  separate 
times,  these  artists  visited  Greece,  and 
so  tilled  themselves  with  the  feeling  and 
sentiment  of  the  Art  there,  so  consecrated 
their  souls  with  the  appreciative  study 
of  its  divine  Love,  that  the  patient  Ideal 
at  last  awoke  from  its  long  slumbers,  en- 
tered into  the  breathing  human  temples 
thus  prepared  for  it  by  the  pure  rites  of 
Aphrodite,  and  once  more  lived.  Thus 
in  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a new  and  reasonable  Re- 
naissance, not  of  an  antique  type,  but  of 
a spirit  which  had  the  gift  of  immortal 
youth,  and  uttered  oracles  of  prophecy 
to  these  chosen  Pythians  of  Art 

Through  Schinkel,  the  pure  Hellenic 
style,  only  hinted  at  previously  in  the 
attempts  of  less  inspired  Germans,  such 
as  Langhaus,  who  embodied  his  crude 
conceptions  in  the  once  celebrated  Bran- 
denburg Gate,  was  fairly  and  grandly 
revived  in  the  Hauptwache  Theatre  and 
the  beautiful  Museum  and  the  Bauschule 
and  Observatory  of  Berlin,  lie  com- 
peted with  Klenze  in  a series  of  designs 
for  the  new  palace  at  Athens,  rich  with 
a truly  royal  array  of  courts,  corridors, 
saloons,  and  colonnades.  But  the  evil 
fate  which  ever  hangs  over  the  compe- 
titions of  genius  was  baleful  even  here, 
and  the  barrack-like  edifice  of  Giitner 
was  preferred.  His  latest  conception 
was  a design  of  a summer  palace  at  Ori- 
anda,  in  the  Crimea,  for  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  where  the  purity  of  the  old  Greek 
lines  was  developed  into  the  poetry  of 
terraces  and  hanging-gardens  and  tow- 
ers, far-looking  over  the  Black  Sea. 
Schinkel  was  called  the  Luther  of  Archi- 
tecture ; and  the  spiritual  serenity  which 
he  Lreathed  into  the  pomp  and  ceremo- 
nious luxury  of  the  Art  of  his  day  seems 
to  give  him  some  title  to  this  distinction. 
Tot,  with  all  the  freedom  and  originality 


with  which  he  wrought  out  the  new  ad- 
vent, he  was  perhaps  rather  too  timid 
than  too  bold  in  his  reforms,  — adherinjr 
too  strictly  to  the  original  letter  of  Greek 
examples,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
orders.  He  could  not  entirely  shake  off 
the  old  incubus  of  Rome. 

And  so,  though  in  a less  degree,  with 
Klenze.  When,  in  1825,  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria came  to  the  throne,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Government  Architect,  and  in  this 
capacity  gave  shape  to  the  noble  dreams 
of  that  monarch,  in  the  famous  Glypto- 
theque,  the  Pinacotheque,  the  palace, 
and  those  civil  and  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings which  render  Munich  one  of  the 
most  monumental  cities  of  Europe.  It 
was  his  confessed  aim  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  Renaissance  artists,  having 
regard  to  our  increased  knowledge  of 
that  antique  civilization  of  which  the 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century  could 
study  only  the  most  complex  develop- 
ments, and  those  models  of  Rome  which 
were  farthest  removed  from  the  pure 
fountain-head  of  Greece.  “ To-day,”  he 
said,  “ put  in  possession  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  Hellenic  Art,  we  can  apply  them 
to  all  our  actual  needs,  — learning  from 
the  Greeks  themselves  to  preserve  our 
independence,  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
be  duly  novel  and  unrestrained  accord- 
ing to  circumstances."  These  are  cer- 
tainly noble  sentiments ; and  one  cannot 
but  wish,  that,  when,  in  1830,  Klenze 
was  called  upon  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  grand  Walhalla  of  Bavaria,  he  had 
remembered  his  sublime  theory  and 
worked  up  to  its  spirit,  instead  of  re- 
calling the  Parthenon  in  his  exterior 
and  the  Olympian  temple  of  Agrigen- 
tum  in  his  interior.  The  last  effort  of 
this  distinguished  artist  was  the  building 
of  three  superb  palaces  for  the  museum 
of  the  Emperor  at  St.  Petersburg,  fin- 
ished in  1851.  ' 

The  seed  thus  planted  fell  upon  good 
ground  and  brought  forth  a hundred-fold. 
Then,  throughout  Germany,  the  scholas- 
tic formalism  of  the  old  Renaissance  be- 
gan to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  a finer 
feeling  for  the  eloquence  of  pure  lines 
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began  to  show  itself.  The  strict  limita- 
tions of  the  classic  orders  were  no  longer 
recognized  as  impassable  ; a sentiment 
of  artistic  freedom,  a consciousness  of  en- 
larged resources,  a far  wider  range  of 
form  and  expression,  were  evident  in 
town  and  country,  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical structures  ; and  with  all  this  delight- 
ful and  refreshing  liberty  was  mingled 
that  peculiar  refinement  of  line  which 
was  revived  from  Greece  and  was  the 
secret  of  this  change.  It  was  not  over 
monumental  edifices  alone  that  this  calm 
and  thoughtful  spirit  was  breathed,  but 
the  most  playful  fancies  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture derived  from  it  an  increased  grace 
and  purity,  and  the  study  of  Love  moved 
over  them,  elegant  and  light-footed  as 
Camilla. 

“ The  flower  Bhc  touched  on  dipped  and  rose, 

And  turned  to  look  at  her.” 

This  revival  of  Hellenic  principles  is  now 
iufusing  life  into  modern  German  de- 
signs ; and  so  well  are  these  principles  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  that  architects 
do  not  content  themselves  with  the  mere 
reproduction  of  that  narrow  range  of  mo- 
tives which  was  uttered  in  tho  temples 
of  heroic  Greece,  but,  under  these  new 
impulses,  they  gather  in  for  their  use  all 
that  has  been  done  in  ancient  or  modem 
Italy,  in  the  Romanesque  of  Europe,  in 
the  Gothic  period,  in  Saracenic  or  Ara- 
bic Art,  in  all  the  expressions  of  the  old 
Renaissance.  By  the  very  necessify  of 
the  Greek  line,  they  arc  rendered  cath- 
olic and  unexcluding  in  their  choice  of 
forms,  but  fastidious  and  hesitating  in 
their  interpretation  of  them  into  this  new 
language  of  Art.  Thus  the  good  work  is 
going  on  in  Germany,  and  architecture 
lives  there,  thanks  to  those  two  illustri- 
ous pilgrims  who  brought  back  from  the 
land  of  epics,  not  only  the  scallop-shells 
upon  their  shoulders,  but  in  their  hearts 
the  consecration  of  Ideal  Beauty. 

According  to  the  usual  custom,  in  the 
year  1827,  a scholar  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  having  achieved 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  named 
Grand  Pensionnaire  of  Architecture  for 
that  year,  was  sent  to  the  Aeademie  Fran- 
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<jaise  in  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome,  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  there  for  five  years  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  This  schol- 
ar was  Ilenri  Labrouste.  While  in  Italy, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Greek 
temples  of  Pmstum.  Trained,  as  he  had 
been,  in  the  strictest  academic  architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance,  he  was  struck 
by  many  points  of  difference  between 
these  temples  and  the  Palladian  formula; 
which  had  hitherto  held  des{>otic  sway 
over  his  studies.  In  grand  and  minor 
proportions,  in  the  disposition  of  triglyphs 
in  the  frieze,  in  mouldings  and  general 
sentiment,  he  perceived  a remarkable 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  his  school, 
— a freedom  which,  so  far  from  detract- 
ing from  the  grandeur  of  the  architecture, 
gave  to  it  a degree  of  life  and  refinement 
which  his  appreciative  eye  now  sought 
for  in  vain  among  the  approved  models 
of  the  Academy.  Studying  these  new  rev- 
elations with  love  and  veneration,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  pure  Hellenic  spirit, 
confined  in  the  severe  peristyles  and  cel- 
las  of  4he  Pa;stum  temples,  entered  in- 
to his  heart,  with  all  its  elastic  capacities, 
all  its  secret  and  mysterious  sympathies 
for  the  new  life  which  had  sprung  up  dur- 
ing its  long  imprisonment  in  those  stain- 
ed and  shattered  marbles.  Labrouste, 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1830,  surprised 
the  grave  professors  of  the  Academy,  Le 
Bas,  Baltard,  and  the  rest,  by  presenting 
to  them,  as  the  result  of  his  studies,  care- 
fully elaborated  drawings  of  the  temples 
at  Piestum.  Witnessing,  with  pious  hor- 
ror, the  grave  departures  from  their  rules 
contained  in  the  drawings  of  their  former 
favorite,  they  charged  him  with  error,  even 
as  a copyist.  True  to  their  prejudices, 
their  eyes  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the 
outward  type,  and  they  at  once  began  to 
find  technical  objections.  They  told  him, 
never  did  such  an  absurdity  occur  in  clas- 
sic architecture  as  a triglyph  on  a cor- 
ner ! Palladio  and  the  Italian  masters 
never  committed  such  an  obvious  crime 
against  propriety,  nor  could  -an  instanco 
of  it  be  found  in  all  Roman  antiquities. 
It  was  in  vain  that  poor  Labrouste  up- 
held the  accuracy  of  liis  work,  and  re- 
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minded  the  Academy  that  among  the 
Roman  models  no  instance  had  been 
found  of  a Doric  corner, — that  this  order 
occurred  only  so  ruined  that  no  corner 
was  left  for  examination,  or  in  the  grand 
circumferences  of  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  corner  could  be. 
The  professors  still  maintained  the  integ- 
rity of  their  long-established  ordinances, 
and,  to  disprove  the  assertions  of  the 
young  pretender,  even  sent  a commission 
to  examine  the  temples  in  question.  The 
result  was  a confirmation  of  the  fact,  the 
ridicule  of  Paris,  the  consequent  brand- 
ing of  the  young  artist  as  an  architectural 
heretic,  and  a continued  persecution  of 
him  byjhe  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Un- 
daunted, however,  Labrouste  established 
an  atelier  in  Paris,  to  which  flocked  many 
intelligent  students,  sympathizing  with 
the  courage  which  could  be  so  strong  in 
the  conviction  of  truth  as  to  brave  in  its 
defence  the  displeasure  of  the  powerful 
hierarchy  of  the  School. 

Thus  was  founded  the  new  Renais- 
sance in  France ; and,  in  this  genial  at- 
mosphere, Greek  lines  began  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  far  more  thorough  and 
healthy  than  had  hitherto  been  experi- 
enced in  the  whole  history  of  Art  To 
the  lithe  and  elegant  fancy  of  the  French 
this  Revelation  was  especially  grateful. 
For  the  youth  of  this  nation  soon  learned 
that  in  these  newly  opened  paths,  their 
invention  and  sentiment,  so  long  straiten- 
ed and  confined  within  the  severe  limits 
of  the  old  system,  could  move  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
preserved  from  licentious  excess  by  the 
delicate  spirit  of  the  new  lines.  Thus 
natural  fervor,  grace,  and  fecundity  of 
thought  found  here  a most  welcome  out- 
let 

For  some  time  the  designs  of  the  new 
school  were  not  recognized  in  the  compe- 
titions of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  ; but 
when,  in  the  course  of  Nature,  some  two 
or  three  of  the  more  strenuous  and  bigot- 
ed professors  of  Palladio’s  golden  rules 
were  removed  from  the  scene  of  contest, 
the  Horn  antique  (for  so  the  new  system 


had  been  named)  was  received  at  length 
into  the  bosom  of  the  architectural  church, 
and  now  it  may  be  justly  deemed  the  dis- 
tinctive architectural  expression  of  French 
Art. 

Labrouste  was  not  alone  in  his  efforts ; 
but  Duban  and  Constant  Dufeux  sec- 
onded him  with  genius  and  energy. 
Most  of  the  important  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  in  France  within  the 
last  six  or  eight  years  have  either  been 
unreservedly  and  frankly  in  the  new 
style,  or  been  refined  by  more  limited 
applications  of  Hellenic  principles.  Even 
the  revived  Mediaeval  school,  which,  un- 
der the  distinguished  leadership  of  M. 
Viollet  le  Due  and  the  lamented  M.  J. 
B.  A.  Lassus,  has  lately  been  strength- 
ened to  a remarkable  degree  in  France, 
and  which  shared  with  the  Romantique 
the  displeasure  of  the  Academy, — even 
this  has  tacitly  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Greek  lines,  and  instinctively  suffered 
them  to  purify,  to  a certain  degree,  the 
old  grotesque  Gothic  license.  Most  of 
the  modern  buildings  of  Paris  along  the 
new  Boulevards,  around  the  tower  of  St. 
Jacques,  and  wherever  else  the  activity 
of  the  Emperor  has  made  itself  felt  in 
the  improvements  of  the  French  capital, 
are  by  masters  or  pupils  of  the  Roman- 
tique persuasion,  and,  in  their  design,  arc 
distinguished  by  that  tenderness  of  Love 
and  earnestness  of  Thought  which  are 
the  fountains  of  living  Art.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this 
school  is,  that  it  brings  out  of  every  mind 
which  studies  and  builds  in  it  strong 
traits  of  individuality ; so  that  every 
work  appears  as  if  its  author  had  some- 
thing particular  to  express  in  it,  — some- 
thing to  say  with  especial  graco  and 
emphasis.  The  ordinary  decorations  of 
windows  and  doors  are  not  made  in  con- 
ventional shapes,  as  of  yore,  but  are 
highly  idiosyncratic.  The  designer  had 
a distinct  thought  about  this  window  or 
that  door, — and  when  he  would  use  his 
thought  to  ornament  these  features,  he 
idealized  it  with  his  Greek  lines  to 
make  it  architectural,  just  as  a poet  at- 
tunes his  thought  to  the  harmony  and 
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rhythm  of  verse.  Antique  prejudices, 
bent  into  rigid  conformity  with  antique 
rubrics,  are  often  shocked  at  the  strange 
innovations  of  these  new  Dissenters  from 
the  faith  of  Palladio  and  Philibert  De- 
lorme,— shocked  at  the  naked  humanity 
in  the  new  works,  and  would  cover  it 
with  the  conventional  fig-leaves  pre- 
scribed in  the  homilies  of  Vignola.  Lay- 
men, accustomed  to  the  cold  architectu- 
ral proprieties  of  the  old  Renaissance, 
and  habituated  to  the  formalities  of  the 
five  orders,  the  prudish  decorum  of  Ital- 
ian window-dressings  and  pediments  and 
pilasters  and  scrolls,  are  apt  to  be  sur- 
prised at  such  strange  dispositions  of  un- 
precedented and  heretical  features,  that 
the  intention  of  the  building  in  which 
they  occur  is  at  once  patent  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  and  the  story  of  its  des- 
tination told  with  the  eloquence  of  a po- 
etical and  monumental  language.  All 
great  revolutions  have  proved  how  hard 
it  is  to  break  through  the  crust  of  custom, 
and  this  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule  ; yet  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that 
ever}-  intelligent  mind,  every  eye  possess- 
ing the  “ gifted  simplicity  of  vision,”  to 
use  a happy  phrase  of  Hawthorne’s,  rec- 
ognizes the  truth  and  wisdom  there  are 
in  the  blessed  renovations  of  the  Roman- 
tique , and  looks  upon  them  as  the  sweeps 
of  a besom  clearing  away  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  which  ages  of  prejudice  have 
spread  thickly  around  the  magnificent 
art  of  architecture. 

Unlike  the  unwieldy  and  ponderous 
classic  or  Italian  systems,  whose  pride 
cannot  stoop  to  anything  beneath  the 
haughtiest  uses  of  life  without  being 
broken  into  the  whims  of  the  grotesque 
and  Rococo , the  Romantique  has  already 
exhibited  the  graceful  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  most  playful  as 
well  as  the  most  serious  employments  of 
Art.  It  has  decorated  the  perfumer’s 
shop  on  the  Boulevards  with  the  most 
delicate  fancies  woven  out  of  the  odor 
of  flowers  and  the  finest  fabrics  of  Na- 
ture, and,  in  the  hands  of  Labrouste,  has 
built  the  great  Bibliothbque  Ste.  Gene- 
vifeve,  the  most  important  work  with  pure 
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Greek  lines,  and  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
quisite, while  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious, 
of  modern  buildings.  The  lore  of  the 
classics  and  the  knowledge  of  the  natu- 
ral world,  idealized  and  harmonized  by 
affectionate  study,  are  built  up  in  its 
walls,  and,  internally  and  externally,  it 
is  a work  of  the  highest  Art.  The  Ro- 
mantique has  also  been  used  with  es- 
pecial success  in  funereal  monuments. 
Structures  of  this  character,  demanding 
earnestly  in  their  composition  the  ex- 
pression of  human  sentiment,  have  hith- 
erto been  in  most  cases  unsatisfactory,  as 
they  have  been  built  out  of  a narrow 
range  of  Renaissance,  Egyptian  and 
Gothic  motives,  originally  invented  for 
far  different  purposes,  and,  sine*  then, 
classified,  as  it  were,  for  use,  and  re- 
duced to  that  inflexible  system  out  of 
which  have  come  the  formal  restrictions 
of  modern  architecture.  Hence  these 
motives  have  never  come  near  enough  to 
human  life,  in  its  individual  character- 
istics, to  be  plastic  for  the  expression  of 
those  emotions  to  which  we  desire  to 
give  the  immortality  of  stone  in  memory 
of  departed  friends.  The  Romantique, 
however,  confined  to  no  rigid  types  of 
external  form,  out  of  its  noble  freedom 
is  capable  of  giving  “ a local  habitation 
and  a name”  to  a thousand  affections 
which  hitherto  have  wandered  unseen 
from  heart  to  heart,  or  been  palpable 
only  in  words  and  gestures  which  dis- 
turb our  sympathies  for  a while  and  then 
die.  Probably  the  most  remarkable  in- 
dication of  this  capacity,  as  yet  shown,  is 
contained  in  a tomb  erected  by  Constant 
Dufeux  in  the  Cimetifcre  du  Sud,  near 
Paris,  for  the  late  Admiral  Dumont 
d’Urville.  This  structure  contains  in 
its  outlines  a symbolic  expression  of  hu- 
man life,  death,  and  immortality,  and  in 
its  details  an  architectural  version  of 
the  character  and  public  services  of  the 
distinguished  deceased.  The  finest  and 
most  eloquent  resources  of  color  and  the 
chisel  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  work ; 
and  the  whole,  combined  by  a very  sen- 
sitive and  delicate  feeling  for  proportion, 
thus  embodies  one  of  the  most  expres- 
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sive  elegies  ever  written.  The  tomb  of 
Madame  Delaroche,  nee  Vernet,  in  the 
Cimetiere  Montmartre,  by  Duban,  is  an- 
other remarkable  instance  of  this  elastic 
capacity  of  Greek  lines;  and  though 
taken  frankly,  in  its  general  form,  from 
a common  Gothic  type,  its  chaste  and 
graceful  freedom  from  Gothic  restrictions 
in  detail  gives  it  a life  and  poetic  ex- 
pressiveness which  must  be  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  Love  which  commanded 
its  erection. 

Paris  thus  affords  us,  in  its  modern 
architecture,  a happy  proof  of  the  inevi- 
table reforming  and  refining  tendencies 
of  the  abstract  lines  of  Greece,  when 
properly  understood  and  fairly  applied. 
Under  their  influence  old  things  have 
been  made  new,  and  the  coldness  and 
hardness  of  Academic  Art  have  been 
warmed  and  softened  into  life.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  Romantique  school, 
perhaps  more  new  and  directly  symbolic 
architectural  expressions  have  been  ut- 
tered within  the  last  four  years  than  with- 
in the  last  four  centuries  combined.  Like 
the  gestures  of  pantomime,  which  con- 
stitute an  instinctive  and  universal  lan- 
guage, these  abstract  lines,  coming  out 
of  our  humanity  and  rendered  elegant 
by  the  idealization  of  study,  are  restoring 
to  architecture  its  highest  capacity  of  con- 
veying thought  in  a monumental  man- 
ner. One  of  the  most  dangerous  results 
of  that  eclecticism  which  the  advanced 
state  of  our  archaeological  knowledge  has 
made  the  princijwil  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern design  consists  in  the  fatal  facility 
thus  afforded  us  of  availing  ourselves  of 
vast  resources  of  forms  and  combinations 
ready-made  to  suit  almost  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  composition,  as  we  have  under- 
stood it.  The  public  has  thus  been  made 
so  familiar  with  the  set  variations  of 
classic  orders  and  Palladian  windows  and 
cornices,  with  all  manner  of  Gothic  cham- 
fers and  cuspidations  and  foliations,  and 
the  other  conventional  symbols  of  archi- 
tecture, which  undeniably  have  more  of 
knowledge  than  love  in  them,  — so  accus- 
tomed have  the  people  become  to  these 
things,  that  the  great  art  of  which  these 


have  been  the  only  language  now  almost 
invariably  fails  to  strike  any  responsive 
chord  in  the  human  heart  or  to  do  any 
of  that  work  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  fine  arts  to  accomplish. 
Instead  of  leading  the  age,  it  seems  to 
lag  behind  it,  and  to  content  itself  with 
reflecting  into  our  eyes  the  splendor  of 
the  sun  which  has  set,  instead  of  facing 
the  east  and  foretelling  the  glory  which 
is  coming.  Architecture,  properly  con- 
ceived, should  always  contain  within  it- 
self a direct  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fitness 
and  propriety,  the  common-sense  of  man- 
kind, which  is  ever  ready  to  recognize 
reason,  whether  conveyed  by  the  natural 
motions  of  the  mute  or  the  no  less  natural 
motions  of  lines.  Now  history  has  prov- 
ed to  us,  as  has  been  shown,  how,  when 
the  eloquence  of  these  simple,  instinctive 
lines  has  been  used  as  the  primary  ele- 
ment of  design,  great  eras  of  Art  have 
arisen,  full  of  the  sympathies  of  human- 
ity, immortal  records  of  their  age.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
our  eclectic  architecture,  popularly  speak- 
ing, is  not  comprehended,  even  by  the 
most  intelligent  of  cultivated  people ; and 
this  is  plainly  because  it  is  based  on  learn- 
ing and  archaeology,  instead  of  that  nat- 
ural love  which  scorns  the  limitations  of 
any  other  authorities  and  precedents  than 
those  which  can  be  found  in  the  human 
heart,  where  the  true  architecture  of  our 
time  is  lying  unsuspected,  save  in  those 
half-conscious  Ideals  which  yearn  for  free 
expression  in  Art. 

Let  our  artists  turn  to  Greece,  and 
learn  how,  in  the  meditative  repose  of 
that  antiquity,  these  Ideals  arose  to  life 
beneficent  with  the  baptism  of  grace,  and 
became  visible  in  the  loveliness  of  a hun- 
dred temples.  Let  them  there  learn  how 
in  our  own  humanity  is  the  essence  of 
form  as  a language,  and  that  to  create , as 
true  artists,  we  must  know  ourselves  and 
our  own  distinctive  capacities  for  the  ut- 
terance of  monumental  history.  After 
this  sublime  knowledge  comes  the  neces- 
sity of  the  knowledge  of  precedent  The 
great  Past  supplies  us  with  the  raw  mate- 
rial, with  orders,  colonnades  and  arcades, 
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pediments,  consoles,  cornices,  friezes  and 
architraves,  buttresses,  battlements,  vaults, 
pinnacles,  arches,  lintels,  rustications,  bal- 
ustrades, piers,  pilasters,  trefoils,  and  all 
the  innumerable  conventionalities  of  ar- 
chitecture. It  is  plainly  our  duty  not  to 
revive  and  combine  these  in  those  cold 
and  weary  changes  which  constitute  mod- 
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em  design,  but  to  make  them  live  and 
speak  intelligibly  to  the  people  through 
the  eloquent  modifications  of  our  own  in- 
stinctive lines  of  Life  and  Beauty. 

The  riddle  of  the  modern  Sphinx  is, 
How  to  create  a new  architecture  ? and 
we  find  the  CEdipus  who  shall  solve  it 
concealed  in  our  own  hearts. 


THE  ORDEAL  BY  BATTLE. 


Virginia,  which  began  by  volunteer- 
ing as  peacemaker  in  our  civil  troubles, 
seems  likely  to  end  by  being  their  battle- 
ground; as  Mr.  Pickwick,  interfering  be- 
tween the  belligerent  rival  editors,  only 
brought  upon  his  own  head  the  united 
concussion  of  their  carpet-bags.  And  as 
Dickens  declares  that  the  warriors  en- 
gaged far  more  eagerly  in  that  mimic 
strife,  on  discovering  that  all  blows  were 
to  be  received  by  deputy,  so  there  is 
evidently  an  increased  willingness  to 
deal  hard  knocks  on  both  sides,  in  the 
present  case,  so  long  as  it  is  clear  that 
only  Virginia  will  take  them.  Maryland, 
under  protection  of  our  army,  adroitly 
contrives  to  shift  the  scene  of  action  far- 
ther South.  The  Gulf  States,  with  pro- 
fuse courtesies  for  the  Old  Dominion, 
consent  to  shift  it  farther  North.  The 
Southern  Confederacy  has  talked  about 
paying  Richmond  the  “ compliment  ” of 
selecting  it  for  the  seat  of  government ; 
— as  if  a bully,  about  to  be  lynched  in 
bis  own  house  by  the  crowd,  should  com- 
pliment his  next-door  neighbor  by  climb- 
ing in  at  his  window.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  have  a hospitable  friend;  but  it  is 
counting  on  his  hospitality  rather  too 
strongly,  when  you  make  choice  of  his 
apartments  to  be  tarred  and  feathered 
in. 

Thus  fades  the  fancy  of  an  “ inde- 
pendent neutrality  ” for  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. It  ought  to  fade ; — for  neutrality 
is  a crime,  where  one’s  mother’s  life  is  at 


stake;  and  the  Border  theory  of  inde- 
pendence only  reminds  one  of  Pitt’s  defi- 
nition of  an  independent  statesman,  “ a 
statesman  not  to  be  depended  on.”  How 
sad  has  been  the  decline  of  Virginia ! 
How  strange,  that  in  1790,  of  the  ten 
American  post-offices  yielding  more  than 
a thousand  dollars  annually,  that  state- 
ly old  commonwealth  held  five ! Now 
“ a poverty-stricken  State,”  by  confession 
of  her  own  newspapers, — beleaguered, 
blockaded, — with  no  imports  but  hungry 
and  moneyless  soldiers,  and  no  exports 
save  fugitives  of  all  colors, — what  has  she 
to  hope  from  the  present  warfare  ? Else- 
where riches  have  wings;  in  Virginia 
they  are  yet  more  transitory,  having  legs. 
Two  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of 
her  property  has  become  unsalable,  if  not 
worthless,  within  two  months.  She  has 
but  two  great  staples : tobacco  to  send 
North,  and  slaves  to  send  South.  The 
slaves  at  present  go  only  to  the  wrong 
point  of  the  compass,  at  rates  remunera- 
tive to  themselves  alone ; and  the  tobac- 
co-trade, for  this  season,  will  not  even 
end  in  smoke. 

But  that  which  is  now  the  condition 
of  Virginia  must  ultimately  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  seceding  States.  The 
tide  of  Secession  has  already  turned, 
and  such  tides  never  turn  twice.  The 
conspirators  in  Maryland  and  Missouri 
had  but  one  opportunity,  and  it  was  lost ; 
with  it  also  went  the  whole  cause  of  the 
Secessionists.  For  one  week  the  North 
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shuddered,  knowing  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  Washington.  Now  no  North- 
ern man  shudders,  except  those  whose 
Southern  female  cousins  have  not  yet 
found  a refuge  with  the  household 
gods  of  the  eminent  Senator  from  Tex- 
as. 

The  man  who  ever  doubted  that  the 
first  gun  fired  by  the  insurgents  would 
instantly  unite  the  nation  against  them 
knew  as  little  of  the  American  people  as 
if  he  were  editor  of  the  London  “ Times.” 
There  is  no  chemical  solvent  like  gun- 
powder. Even  the  Mexican  War,  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  moral  convictions 
of  the  majority'  of  Northern  men,  swept 
them  away  in  such  a current  that  the 
very  party  which  opposed  it  could  find 
no  path  to  the  Presidency  but  for  its 
chief  hero.  Had  the  present  outbreak 
occurred  far  less  favorably  than  it  has, 
had  the  discretion  of  President  Lincoln 
been  much  less,  or  that  of  Mr.  Davis  much 
greater,  still  the  unanimity  would  have 
been  merely  a question  of  time,  and  the 
danger  of  Washington  would  have  recon- 
ciled all  minor  feuds.  The  Democratic 
party  would  inevitably  have  embraced 
the  war,  when  once  declared;  Douglas 
would  have  made  speeches  for  it,  Buchan- 
an subscribed  money  for  it,  and  Butler 
joined  in  it;  Bennett  would  still  have 
floated  triumphant  on  the  tide  of  zeal, 
and  Caleb  Cushing  still  have  offered  to 
the  Government  his  cavalry  company  of 
one.  It  is  a grace  not  given  to  any  Amer- 
ican party,  to  stand  out  long  against  the 
enthusiasm  of  a war. 

No  doubt  the  Secession  leaders  have 
treated  us  very  handsomely,  as  to  amount 
of  provocation.  It  is  rare  that  any  great 
contest  begins  by  a blow  so  unequivocal 
as  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter ; and 
rare  in  recent  days  for  any  set  of  bellig- 
erents to  risk  the  ignominy  of  privateer- 
ing. But,  after  all,  it  is  the  startling  so- 
cial theories  announced  by  the  new  “ gov- 
ernment ” which  form  the  chief  strength 
of  its  enemies.  Either  slavery  is  essen- 
tial to  a community,  or  it  must  be  fatal 
to  it, — there  is  no  middle  ground;  and 
the  Secessionists  have  taken  one  horn  of 


the  dilemma  with  so  delightful  a frank- 
ness as  to  leave  us  no  possible  escape  from 
taking  the  other.  Never,  in  modern  days, 
has  there  been  a conflict  in  which  the  con- 
tending principles  were  so  clearly  antag- 
onistic. The  most  bigoted  royal  house  in 
Europe  never  dreamed  of  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  for  the  actual  ownership  of 
man  by  man.  Even  Russia  never  fought 
for  serfdom,  and  Austria  has  only  enslav- 
ed nations,  not  individuals.  In  civil  wars, 
especially,  all  historic  divergences  have 
been  trivial  compared  to  ours,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  avowed  principles  of  strife. 
In  the  French  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the 
only  available  motto  for  anybody  was  the 
Tout  arrive  en  France , “Anything  may 
happen  in  France,”  which  gay ly  recogniz- 
ed the  absurd  chaos  of  the  conflict.  In 
the  English  civil  wars,  the  contending  fac- 
tions first  disagreed  upon  a shade  more 
or  less  of  royal  prerogative,  and  it  took 
years  to  stereotype  the  hostility  into  the 
solid  forms  with  which  we  now  associate 
it.  Even  at  the  end  of  that  contest,  no 
one  had  ventured  to  claim  such  a free- 
dom as  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserts,  on  the  one  side, — nor  to  recog- 
nize the  possibility  of  such  a barbarism 
as  Jefferson  Davis  glorifies,  on  the  other. 
The  more  strongly  the  Secessionists  state 
their  cause*,  the  more  glaringly  it  is  seen 
to  differ  from  any  cause  for  which  any 
sane  person  has  taken  up  arms  since  the 
Roman  servile  wars.  Their  leaders  may 
be  exhibiting  very  sublime  qualities;  all 
we  can  say  is,  as  Richardson  said  of  Field- 
ing’s heroes,  that  their  virtues  are  the 
vices  of  a decent  man. 

We  are  now  going  through  not  merely 
the  severest,  but  the  only  danger  which 
has  ever  seriously  clouded  our  horizon. 
The  perils  which  harass  other  nations  are 
mostly  traditional  for  us.  Apart  from 
slavery,  democratic  government  is  long 
since  un  fait  accompli , a fixed  fact,  and 
the  Anglo-American  race  can  no  more 
revert  in  the  direction  of  monarchy  than 
of  the  Saurian  epoch.  Our  geographical 
position  frees  us  from  foreign  disturbance, 
and  there  is  no  really  formidable  internal 
trouble,  slavery  alone  excepted.  Let  us 
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come  out  of  this  conflict  victorious  in  the 
field,  escaping  also  the  more  serious  dan- 
ger of  conquering  ourselves  by  compro- 
mise, and  the  case  of  free  government  is 
settled  past  cavil.  History  may  put  up 
her  spy-glass,  like  Wellington  at  Water- 
loo, saying,  “ The  field  is  won.  Let  the 
whole  line  advance.” 

There  has  been  a foolish  suspicion  that 
the  North  was  strong  in  diplomacy  and 
weak  in  w’ar.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
We  arc  proving  ourselves  formidable 
enough  in  war  to  cover  our  shortcomings 
in  diplomacy.  How  narrowly  we  escap- 
ed demoralizing  ourselves,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment before  Congress  adjourned,  by  some 
concession  which  would  have  destroyed 
our  consistency  without  strengthening  our 
position  ! If  we  could  even  now  bind 
our  generals  to  imitate  our  Cabinet  in 
its  admirable  and  novel  policy  of  silence, 
— to  eschew  pen  and  ink  as  carefully  as 
if  they  were  in  training  for  the  Presiden- 
cy ! The  country  is  safe  so  long  as  they 
shut  their  mouths  and  open  their  bat- 
teries. 

The  ordeal  by  battle  is  a stern  test  of 
the  solid  power  of  a nation.  There  must 
always  lie  some  great  quality  to  produce 
great  military  superiority,  — skill,  or  dar- 
ing, or  endurance,  or  numbers,  or  wealth, 
or  all  together.  Except  the  first  two, 
neither  of  these  special  qualifications  has 
been  even  claimed  by  the  Secessionists ; 
and  these  two  have  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed with  such  superfluous  boastfulness  as 
to  yield  strong  internal  evidence  against 
the  claim.  Certainly  their  general  strat- 
egy, up  to  this  moment,  has  yielded  not 
a single  evidence  of  far-sighted  judgment 
or  conscious  power,  while  it  has  shown  de- 
cided glimpses  of  weakness  and  indecis- 
ion. Indeed,  how  can  an  army  like  theirs 
be  strong  ? Its  members  mostly  unac- 
customed to  steady  exertion  or  precise 
organization ; without  mechanic  skill  or 
invention  ; without  cash  or  credit ; fet- 
tered in  their  movements  by  the  limited 
rolling  stock  of  their  scanty  railways ; 

tethered  to  their  own  homes  bv  the  fear 
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of  insurrection  ; — what  element  of  solid 
strength  have  they,  to  set  against  these 


things?  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  strong  in  peace  is  strong  in  war. 
In  modem  times  an  army  of  heroes  is 
useless  without  facilities  for  arming,  trans- 
porting, and  feeding  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  ignoble  circumstance  of  pay. 
Considerations  of  simple  political  econo- 
my render  it  almost  impossible  for  a slave- 
holding army  to  be  strong  collectively, 
nor  do  the  habits  of  Southern  life  usual- 
ly fit  its  members  to  be  strong  singly. 

In  remembering  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  we  forget  that  the  Southwest 
was  then  a region  of  hardy  pioneers,  such 
as  are  now  rather  to  l>c  sought  for  in 
Kansas  and  California.  The  famous 
Tennessee  riflemen  of  that  day  were  not 
necessarily  slaveholders,  and  their  legit- 
imate descendants  are  yet  to  be  found 
among  the  brave  men  who  rallv  round 
the  nearest  approach  to  Andrew  Jackson 
whom  the  State  now  boasts,  — a tolera- 
ble fac-simile  both  as  to  character  and 
etymology,  — Andrew  Johnson.  There 
is  no  need  of  disparaging  the  personal 
courage  of  any  man,  and  the  Southern 
army  has  some  good  officers,  — too  good, 
probably,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  bring 
to  bear  their  clearest  judgment  and  their 
best  energies  in  striking  down  the  flag 
they  have  all  sworn  to  die  for.  They 
have  eminent  foreign  advisers  also,  or 
one  at  least ; for  Mr.  YV.  II.  Russell,  self- 
appointed  plenipotentiary  near  the  Court 
of  St.  Jefferson,  is  said  to  have  lent  the 
aid  of  his  valuable  military  experience  to 
that  commanding  officer  so  appropriately 
named  Captain  Bragg.  But,  Bragg  or 
no  brag,  it  is  almost  a moral  impossibil- 
ity that  a slaveholding  army  should  be 
strong. 

The  Secessionists  have  suggested  to  us 
a fatal  argument.  “The  superior  race 
must  control  the  inferior.”  Very  well ; 
if  they  insist  on  invoking  the  ordeal  by 
battle  to  decide  which  is  the  superior,  let 
it  be  so.  It  will  be  found  that  they  have 
made  the  common  mistake  of  confound- 
ing barbarism  with  strength.  Because 
the  Southern  masses  are  as  ignorant  of 
letters  and  of  arts  as  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, they  infer  themselves  to  be  as 
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warlike.  But  even  the  brave  and  har- 
dy Highlanders  proved  powerless  against 
the  imperfect  military  resources  of  Eng- 
land, a century  ago,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  those  who  now  parody  them 
should  fare  better.  The  absence  of  the 
alphabet  does  not  necessarily  prove  the 
presence  of  strength,  nor  is  the  ignorance 
of  all  useful  arts  the  best  preparation  for 
the  elaborate  warfare  of  modern  times. 
The  nation  is  grown  well  weary  of  this 
sham  “ chivalry,”  that  would  sell  Bayard 
or  Du  Gucsclin  at  auction,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  mother  of  either  had  a 
drop  of  marketable  blood  in  her  vgins. 
It  had  always  been  charitably  fancied 
that  in  South  Carolina  at  least  there  was 
some  remnant  of  more  knightly  honor, 
until  a kind  Providence  sent  Preston  S. 
Brooks  to  dispel  the  illusion.  It  may  be 
possible  that  even  a brave  man,  in  some 
moment  of  insane  inconsistency,  may  com- 
mit some  act  which  is  the  consummation 
of  all  cowardice ; but  it  is  utterly  and 
absolutely  impossible  that  any  brave  com- 
munity should  approve  it  Time  has  long 
since  carried  the  perpetrator  of  that  das- 
tardly outrage  to  a higher  tribunal,  but 
nothing  can  ever  redeem  the  State  of  his 
birth  from  the  crowning  shame  of  its  in- 
dorsement 

It  is  not  recorded  whether  the  prover- 
bial English  army  in  Flanders  lied  as 
terribly  as  they  swore  ; the  genius  of  the 
nation  did  not  take  that  direction.  But 
if  they  did,  they  have  now  met  their 
match  in  audacity  of  falsehood.  Captain 
Bobadil  in  the  play,  who  submitted  a 
plan  of  killing  off  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  by  the  prowess  of  twenty,  each 
man  to  do  his  twenty  per  diem  in  succes- 
sive single  combats,  might  have  raised 
his  proposed  score  of  heroes  among  any 
handful  of  Secessionists.  There  seems  to 
be  no  one  to  stop  these  prodigious  fellows 
as  a party  of  Buford’s  men  were  once 
checked  by  their  commander,  in  the  writ- 
er’s hearing,  on  their  way  down  the  Mis- 
souri River,  in  1856.  “Bovs,”  quoth 
the  contemptuous  official,  “ you  had  bet- 
ter shut  up.  Whenever  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  you  always  took  a 


vote  whether  to  fight  or  run,  and  you 
always  voted  to  run.”  Then  the  astound- 
ing tales  they  have  told  respecting  our 
people,  down  to  the  last  infamous  fabri- 
cation of  “ Booty  and  Beauty,”  as  the 
supposed  war-cry  for  the  placid  Penn- 
sylvanians 1 Booty,  forsooth ! In  the 
words  of  the  “ Richmond  Whig,”  “ there 
is  more  rich  spoil  within  a square  mile  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  than  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  poverty-strick- 
en State  of  Virginia”;  and  the  imagina- 
ry war-cry  suggests  Wilkes’s  joke  about 
the  immense  plunder  carried  off  by  some 
freebooter  from  the  complete  pillage  of 
seven  Scotch  isles : he  reembarked  with 
three-and-sixpence. 

It  might  not  be  wise  to  claim  that  the 
probable  lease  of  life  for  our  soldiers  is 
any  longer  than  for  the  Secessionists,  but 
it  certainly  looks  as  if  ours  would  have 
the  credit  of  dying  more  modestly.  In- 
deed, the  men  of  the  Free  States,  as  w-as 
the  wont  of  their  ancestors,  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  this  fight  with  a slow 
reluctance  which  would  have  been  al- 
most provoking  but  for  tho  astonishing 
promptness  which  marked  their  action 
when  once  begun.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  clearly  the  future  is  sometimes 
foreseen  by  foreigners,  while  still  veiled 
from  the  persons  most  concerned.  Thus, 
twelve  years  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s 
Hill,  the  Due  de  Choiseul  predicted  and 
prepared  for  the  separation  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  from  England.  One  month 
after  that,  the  Continental  Congress  still 
clung  to  the  belief  that  they  should  es- 
cape a division.  And  so,  some  seven  years 
ago,  the  veteran  French  advocate  Gud- 
pin,  in  a most  able  essay  suggested  by 
the  “ Burns  affair  ” in  Boston,  prophesied 
civil  war  in  America  within  ten  years. 
“ Une  yrande  lutte  s’cipprele  done”  he 
wrote ; “ A great  contest  is  at  hand.” 

Thus  things  looked  to  foreigners,  both 
in  1775  and  in  1854,  while  in  both  cases 
our  people  were  yielding  only  step  by 
step  to  the  inevitable  current  which  swept 
ovents  along.  It  is  the  penalty  of  caution, 
that  it  sometimes  appears,  even  to  itself, 
like  irresolution  or  timidity.  Not  a fool- 
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ish  charge  has  been  brought  against  North- 
ern energy  in  this  contest,  that  was  not 
urged  equally  in  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  royal  troops  thought  Massa- 
chusetts as  easy  to  subdue  as  the  South 
Carolinians  affect  to  think,  and  expressed 
it  in  almost  the  same  language : — “ When- 
ever it  comes  to  blows,  he  that  can  run 
the  fastest  will  think  himself  best  off.” 
The  revolutionists  admitted  that  “the 
people  abroad  have  too  generally  got  the 
idea  that  the  Americans  are  all  cowards 
and  poltroons.”  A single  regiment,  it 
was  generally  asserted,  could  march  tri- 
umphant through  New  England.  The 
people  took  no  pains  to  deny  it.  The 
guard  in  Boston  captured  thirteen  thou- 
sand cartridges  at  a stroke.  The  people 
did  not  prevent  it.  A citizen  was  tarred 
and  feathered  in  the  streets  by  the  royal 
soldiery, while  the  band  played  “Yankee 
Boodle.”  The  people  did  not  interfere. 
“John  Adams  writes,  there  is  a great 
spirit  in  the  Congress,  and  that  we  must 
furnish  ourselves  with  artillery  and  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  avoid  war,  if  pos- 
sible,— if  possible.”  At  last,  one  day, 
these  deliberate  people  finally  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  was  time  to  rise, — and 
when  they  rose,  everything  else  fell.  In 
less  than  a year  afterwards,  Boston  being 
finally  evacuated,  one  of  General  Howe's 
mortified  officers  wrote  home  to  England, 
in  words  which  might  form  a Complete 
Letter-Writer  for  every  army-officer  who 
has  turned  traitor,  from  Beauregard  down- 
ward, — “ Bad  times,  my  dear  friend. 
The  displeasure  I feel  in  the  small  share 
I have  in  our  present  insignificancy  is  so 
great,  that  I do  not  know  the  thing  so 
desperate  I would  not  undertake,  in  or- 
der to  change  our  situation.” 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  impending  gen- 
eral contest  has  also  been  recently  pre- 
ceded by  a local  one,  which,  though  waged 
under  circumstances  far  less  favorable  to 
the  North,  yet  afforded  important  hints 
by  its  results.  It  was  worth  all  the  cost 
of  Kansas  to  have  the  lesson  she  taught, 
in  passing  through  her  ordeal.  It  was 
not  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  which  gave 
peace  at  last  to  her  borders,  nor  was  it  her 
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shifting  panorama  of  evanescent  govern- 
ors ; it  was  the  sheer  physical  superiority 
of  her  Free-State  emigrants,  after  they 
took  up  arms.  Kansas  afforded  the  im- 
portant discover)’,  as  some  Southern  offi- 
cers once  naively  owned  at  Lecompton, 
that  “ Yankees  would  fight.”  Patient  to 
the  verge  of  humiliation,  the  settlers  rose 
at  last  only  to  achieve  a victory  so  ab- 
surdly rapid  that  it  was  almost  a new  dis- 
appointment ; the  contest  was  not  so  much 
a series  of  battles  as  a succession  of  steeple- 
chases, of  efforts  to  get  within  shot,  — 
Missouri,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina 
invariably  disappearing  over  one  prairie- 
swell,  precisely  as  the  Sharp’s  rifles  of 
the  emigrants  appeared  on  the  verge  of 
the  next.  The  slaveholders  had  immense 
advantages : many  of  the  settlers  were  in 
league  with  them  to  drive  out  the  re- 
mainder ; they  had  the  General  Govern- 
ment always  aiding  them,  more  or  less 
openly,  with  money,  arms,  provisions,  hors- 
es, men,  and  leaders ; they  had  always 
the  Missouri  border  to  retreat  upon,  and 
the  Missouri  River  to  blockade.  Yet  they 
failed  so  miserably,  that  every  Kansas  boy 
at  last  had  his  story  to  tell  of  the  com- 
pany of  ruffians  whom  he  had  set  scam- 
pering by  the  casual  hint  that  Brown  or 
Lane  was  lurking  in  the  bushes.  The 
terror  became  such  a superstition,  that  the 
largest  army  which  ever  entered  Kansas 

— three  thousand  men,  by  the  admission 
of  both  sides  — turned  back  before  a re- 
doubt at  Lawrence  garrisoned  by  only 
two  hundred,  and  retreated  over  the  bor- 
der without  risking  an  engagement 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  were  not  fair 
specimens  of  Southern  companies.  They 
were  composed  of  precisely  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  flower  of  the  Secession  army, 

— if  flower  it  have.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  first  families,  planters’  sons 
and  embryo  Wigfalls.  South  Carolina 
sent  them  forth,  like  the  present  troops, 
with  toasts  and  boasts  and  everything  but 
money.  They  had  officers  of  some  re- 
pute ; and  they  had  enthusiasm  with  no 
limit  except  the  supply  of  whiskey.  Sla- 
very was  divine,  and  Colonel  Buford  was 
its  prophet.  The  city  of  Atchison  was  be- 
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fore  the  close  of  1857  to  be  made  the  cap- 
ital of  a Southern  republic.  Kansas  was 
to  be  conquered : “ We  will  make  her  a 
Slave  State,  or  form  a chain  of  locked 
anus  and  hearts  together,  and  die  in  the 
attempt.”  Yet  in  the  end  there  were  no 
chains,  either  of  flesh  or  iron, — no  chains, 
and  little  dying,  but  very  liberal  running 
away.  Thus  ended  the  war  in  Kansas. 
It  seems  impossible  that  Slavery  should 
not  make  in  this  case  a rather  better  fight, 
where  all  is  at  stake.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  no  Border  Ruffian  of  Se- 
cession can  now  threaten  more  loudly, 
6wear  more  fiercely,  or  retreat  more  rap- 
idly, than  his  predecessors  did  then. 

One  does  not  hear  much  lately  of  that 
pleasant  fiction,  so  abundant  a year  or 
two  ago,  that  North  and  South  really  on- 
ly needed  to  visit  each  other  and  become 
better  acquainted.  IIow  cordially  these 
endearing  words  sounded,  to  be  sure,  from 
the  lips  of  Southern  gentlemen,  as  they 
sat  at  Northern  banquets  and  partook 
unreluctantly  of  Northern  wine  ! Can 
those  be  the  gay  cavaliers  who  arc  now 
uplifting  their  war-whoops  with  such  a 
modest  grace  at  Richmond  and  Mont- 
gomery ? Can  the  privations  of  the  camp 
so  instantaneously  dethrone  Bacchus  and 
set  up  Mars  ? It  is  to  be  regretted ; they 
appeared  more  creditably  in  their  cups, 
and  one  would  gladly  appeal  from  Philip 
sober  to  Philip  drunk.  Intimate  inter- 
course has  lost  its  charm.  New  York 
merchants  more  than  ever  desire  an  in- 
creased acquaintance  with  the  coders  of 
their  repudiating  debtors;  but -so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  moral 
traits  is  concerned,  enough  is  as  good 
as  a feast.  No  Abolitionist  has  ever  dar- 
ed to  pillory  the  slave-propagandists  so 
conspicuously  as  they  are  doing  it  for 
themselves  every  day.  Sumner’s  “ Bar- 
barism of  Slavery”  seemed  tolerably 
graphic  in  its  time,  but  how  tamely  it 
reads  beside  the  “ New  Orleans  Del- 
ta”! 

A Scotchman  once  asked  Dr.  Johnson 
what  opinion  he  would  form  of  Scotland 
from  what  strangers  had  said  of  it 

44  Sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  “ I should  think 
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it  a region  of  the  earth  to  be  avoided,  so 
far  as  convenient.” 

“ But  how,”  persisted  the  patriot,  “ if 
you  listened  to  what  its  natives  say  of  it  ? ” 

“Then,  Sir,”  roared  Old  Obstinacy, 
“I  should  avoid  it  altogether.” 

Take  the  seceded  States  upon  their 
own  showing,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  can  ever  resume  their  former 
standing  in  the  nation.  Are  there  anv 
stronger  oaths  than  their  generals  have 
broken,  any  closer  ties  to  honesty  than 
their  financiers  have  spurned,  any  deeds 
more  damning  than  their  legislatures 
have  voted  thanks  for?  No  one  sup- 
poses that  the  individual  traitors  can  be 
restored  to  confidence,  that  Twiggs  can 
re-dye  his  reputation,  or  any  deep-sca- 
soundings  fish  up  Maury’s  drowned  hon- 
or. But  the  influence  of  the  States  is 
gone  with  that  of  their  representatives. 
They  may  worship  the  graven  image  of 
President  Lincoln  in  Mobile;  they  may 
do  homage  to  the  ample  stuffed  regimen- 
tals of  General  Butler  in  Charleston  ; but 
it  will  not  make  the  nation  forget  Could 
their  whole  delegation  resume  its  seat  in 
Congress  to-morrow,  with  the  three-fifths 
representation  intact,  it  would  not  help 
them.  Can  we  ever  trust  them  to  build 
a ship  or  construct  a rifle  again?  No 
time,  no  formal  act  can  restore  the  past 
relations,  so  long  as  slavery  shall  live.  It 
is  easy  for  the  Executive  to  pardon  some 
convict  from  the  penitentiary;  but  who 
can  pardon  him  out  of  that  sterner  pris- 
on of  public  distrust  which  closes  its  dis- 
embodied walls  around  him,  moves  with 
his  motions,  and  never  suffers  him  to 
walk  unconscious  of  it  again?  Hence- 
forth he  dwells  as  under  the  shadow  of 
swords,  and  bolds  intercourse  with  men 
only  by  courtesy,  not  confidence.  And 
so  will  they. 

Not  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  yet  prepared  to  avow  itself  anti- 
slavery, in  the  sense  in  which  the  South 
is  pro-slavery.  We  conscientiously  strain 
at  gnats  of  Constitutional  clauses,  while 
they  gulp  down  whole  camels  of  treason. 
We  still  look  after  their  legal  safeguards 
long  after  they  have  hoisted  them  with 
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their  own  petards.  But  both  sides  have 
trusted  themselves  to  the  logic  of  events, 
and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  direction  in 
which  that  tends.  In  times  like  these, 
men  care  more  for  facts  than  for  phrases, 
and  reason  quite  as  rapidly  as  they  act. 
It  is  impossible  to  blink  the  fact  that  Sla- 
very is  the  root  of  the  rebellion  ; and  so 
War  is  proving  itself  an  Abolitionist, 
whoever  else  is.  Practically  speaking, 
the  verdict  is  already  entered,  and  the 
doom  of  the  destructive  institution  pro- 
nounced, in  tho  popular  mind.  Either 
the  Secessionists  will  show  fight  hand- 
somely, or  they  will  fail  to  do  so.  If  they 
fail  to  do  it,  they  are  the  derision  of  the 
world  forever,  — since  no  one  ever  spares 
a beaten  bully, — and  thenceforward  their 
social  system  must  go  down  of  itself.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  make  a resist- 
ance which  proves  formidable  and  costly, 
then  the  adoption  of  the  John-Quincy- 
Adams  policy  of  military  emancipation  is 
an  ultimate  necessity,  and  there  is  nobody 
more  likely  to  put  it  in  effective  opera- 
tion than  a certain  gentleman  who  lately 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  his  Governor 
on  the  horrors  of  slave-insurrection.  No 
doubt  insurrection  is  a terrible  thing,  but 
so  is  all  war,  and  every  man  of  humanity 
approaches  either  with  a shudder.  But 
if  the  truth  were  told,  it  would  be  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  habitually  despises  the 
negro  because  he  is  not  an  insurgent,  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  would  certainly  be  one 
in  his  place.  Our  race  does  not  take  nat- 
urally to  non-resistance,  and  has  far  more 
spontaneous  sympathy  with  Nat  Turner 
than  with  Uncle  Tom.  But  be  it  as  it 
may  with  our  desires,  the  rising  of  the 
slaves,  in  case  of  continued  war,  is  a 
mere  destiny.  We  must  take  facts  as 
they  are. 

Insurrection  is  one  of  the  risks  volunta- 
rily assumed  by  Slavery, — aud  the  great- 
est of  them.  The  slaves  know  it,  and  so 
do  the  masters.  When  they  seriously 
assert  that  they  feel  safe  on  this  point, 
there  is  really  no  answer  to  be  made  but 
that  by  which  Traddles  in  “ David  Cop- 
perfield  ” puts  down  Uriah  bleep’s  wild 
hypothesis  of  believing  himself  an  in- 
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nocent  man.  “ But  you  don’t,  you 
know,”  quoth  the  straightforward  Trad- 
dles ; “ therefore,  if  you  please,  we  won’t 
suppose  any  such  thing.”  They  cannot 
deceive  us,  for  they  do  not  deceive  them- 
selves. Every  traveller  who  has  seen 
the  faces  of  a household  suddenly  grow 
pale,  in  a Southern  city,  when  some 
street  tumult  struck  to  their  hearts  the 
fear  of  insurrection,  — every  one  who 
has  seen  the  heavy  negro  face  brighten 
unguardedly  at  the  name  of  John  Brown, 
though  a thousand  miles  away  from  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  — has  penetrated  the  final 
secret  of  the  military  weakness  which 
saved  Washington  for  us  aud  lost  the 
war  for  them. 

It  is  time  to  expose  this  mad  incon- 
sistency which  paralyzes  common  sense 
on  all  Southern  tongues,  so  soon  as  Sla- 
very becomes  the  topic.  These  same 
negroes,  whom  we  hear  claimed,  at  one 
moment,  as  petted  darlings  whom  no  al- 
luremeuts  can  seduce,  are  denounced, 
next  instant,  as  fiends  whom  a whisper 
can  madden.  Northern  sympathizers 
are  first  ridiculed  as  imbecile,  then 
lynched  as  destructive.  Either  position 
is  in  itself  intelligible,  but  the  combina- 
tion is  an  absurdity.  We  can  under- 
stand why  the  proprietor  of  a powder- 
house  trembles  at  the  sight  of  flint  and 
steel ; and  we  can  also  understand  why 
some  new  journeyman,  being  inexpe- 
rienced, may  regard  the  peril  without 
due  concern.  But  we  should  decide 
either  to  be  a lunatic,  if  he  in  one  breath 
proclaimed  his  gunpowder  to  be  incom- 
bustible, and  at  the  next  moment  assas- 
sinated a visitor  for  lighting  a cigar  on 
the  premises.  A slave  population  is  ei- 
ther contented  and  safe,  or  discontented 
and  unsafe ; it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
friendly  and  hostile,  blissful  and  despeftite. 

The  result  described  is  inevitable, 
should  the  Secessionists  dare  to  tempt  the 
ordeal  by  battle  long  enough.  If  it 
stop  short  of  this,  it  will  be  because  the 
prestige  of  Southern  military  power  is 
so  easily  broken  down  that  there  is  no 
temptation  to  declare  the  Adams  policy. 
But  even  this  consummation  must  have 
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the  most  momentous  results,  and  entirely 
modify  the  whole  anti-slavery  movement 
of  the  nation.  Should  the  war  cease  to- 
morrow, it  has  inaugurated  a new  era 
in  our  nation’s  history.  The  folly  of  the 
Gulf  States,  in  throwing  away  a political 
condition  where  the  conservative  senti- 
ment stood  by  them  only  too  well,  must 
inevitably  recoil  on  their  own  heads, 
whether  the  strife  last  a day  or  a gener- 
ation. No  man  can  estimate  the  new 
measures  and  combinations  to  which  it 
is  destined  to  give  rise.  There  stands 
the  Constitution,  with  all  its  severe  con- 
ditions, — severe  or  weak,  however,  ac- 
cording to  its  interpretations;  — which 
inteqjretations,  again,  will  always  prove 
plastic  before  the  popular  will.  The 
popular  will  is  plainly  destined  to  a 
change ; and  who  dare  predict  the  re- 
sults of  its  changing?  The  scrupulous 
may  still  hold  by  the  letter  of  the  bond ; 
but  since  the  South  has  confessedly  prized 
all  legal  guaranties  only  for  the  sake  of 
Slavery,  the  North,  once  free  to  act,  will 
long  to  construe  them,  up  to  the  very 
verge  of  faith,  in  the  interest  of  Liberty. 
Was  the  original  compromise  a Shylock 
bond  ? — the  war  has  been  our  Portia. 
Slavery  long  ruled  the  nation  politically. 
The  nation  rose  and  conquered  it  with 
votes.  With  desperate  disloyalty,  Sla- 


ver)' struck  down  all  political  safeguards, 
and  appealed  to  anus.  The  nation  has 
risen  again,  ready  to  meet  it  with  any 
weapons,  sure  to  conquer  with  any. 
Twice  conquered,  what  further  claim 
will  this  defeated  desperado  have  ? If 
it  was  a disturbing  element  before,  and 
so  put  under  restriction,  shall  it  be  spared 
when  it  has  openly  proclaimed  itself  a 
destroying  element  also  ? Is  this  to  bo 
the  last  of  American  civil  wars,  or  only 
the  first  one  ? These  are  the  questions 
which  will  haunt  men’s  minds,  when  the 
cannon  arc  all  hushed,  and  the  bells  are 
pealing  peace,  and  the  sons  of  our  hearth- 
stones come  home.  The  watchword  “ Irre- 
pressible Conflict  ” only  gave  the  key,  but 
War  has  flung  the  door  wide  open,  and 
four  million  slaves  stand  ready  to  file 
through.  It  is  merely  a question  of  time, 
circumstance,  and  method.  There  is  not 
a statesman  so  wise  but  this  war  has 
given  him  new  light,  nor  an  Abolitionist 
so  self-confident  but  must  own  its  prom- 
ise better  than  his  foresight.  Hence- 
forth, the  first  duty  of  an  American 
legislator  must  be,  by  the  use  of  all  legit- 
imate means,  to  weaken  Slavery.  De- 
lenda  est  Servitudo.  What  the  peace 
which  the  South  has  broken  was  not 
doing,  the  war  which  she  has  instituted 
must  secure. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 


The  modern  world  differs  from  the 
world  of  antiquity  in  nothing  more  than 
in  the  existence  of  a brotherhood  of  na- 
tions, which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
who  seem  to  have  been  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  impossible  for  ei- 
ther good  or  evil  to  be  confined  within 
certain  limits.  The  attempts  of  the  Per- 
sians to  extend  their  dominion  into  Eu- 
rope did  for  a time  cause  some  faint  ap- 
proach to  ideas  and  practices  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  moderns;  but,  as  a general 


rule,  every  monarchy  or  people  had  its 
own  system,  to  which  it  adhered  until  it 
was  worn  out  by  internal  decay,  or  was 
overthrown  by  foreign  conquest.  It  was 
owing  to  this  exclusiveness,  and  to  the 
inability  of  ancient  statesmen  to  work  out 
an  international  system,  that  the  Romans 
were  enabled  to  extend  their  dominion 
until  it  comprehended  the  best  parts  of 
the  world.  Had  the  rulers  and  peoples 
of  Carthage,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Syr- 
ia  been  capable  of  forming  an  alliance  for 
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common  defence,  the  conquests  of  Home 
in  the  East  might  have  been  early  cheek- 
ed, and  her  efforts  have  been  necessarily 
confined  to  the  North  and  the  West.  But 
no  international  system  then  existed,  and 
the  rude  attempts  at  mutual  assistance 
that  were  occasionally  made,  as  the  con- 
quering race  strode  forward,  were  of  no 
avail ; and  the  swords  of  the  legionaries 
reaped  the  whole  field.  It  is  singular 
that  what  is  so  well  known  to  the  mod- 
erns, and  was  known  to  them  at  times 
when  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  best 
races  of  antiquit}',  should  have  remained 
unknown  to  the  latter.  The  chief  rea- 
son of  this  want  of  combining  power  in 
men  who  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
ability  is  to  be  found  in  the  then  prevail- 
ing idea,  that  every  stranger  was  an  en- 
emy. There  was  a total  want  of  confi- 
dence in  one  another  among  the  peoples 
of  the  ante-Christian  period.  Differences 
of  race  were  augmented  by  differences 
in  religion,  and  by  the  absence  of  strong 
business  interests.  Christianity  had  not 
been  vouchsafed  to  man,  and  commerce 
had  very  imperfectly  done  its  work,  while 
Avar  was  carried  on  in  the  most  ruthless 
and  destructive  manner. 

The  modern  world  differs  in  this  mat- 
ter entirely  from  the  ancient  world ; and 
though  the  change  is  perfect  only  in 
Christendom,  the  effect  of  it  is  felt  in 
countries  where  the  Christian  religion 
does  not  prevail,  but  into  which  Christian 
armies  and  Christian  merchants  have 
penetrated.  Christendom  is  the  leading 
portion  of  the  world,  and  is  fast  giving 
law  to  lands  in  which  Christianity  is  still 
hated.  It  is  the  policy  of  Christendom 
that  orders  the  world.  A Christian  race 
rules  over  the  whole  of  that  immense 
country,  or  collection  of  countries,  which 
is  known  as  India.  Another  Christian 
race  threatens  to  seize  upon  Persia. 
Christians  from  the  extreme  West  of  Eu- 
rope have  dictated  the  terms  of  treaties 
to  the  Tartar  lords  of  China ; and  Chris- 
tians from  America  have  led  the  way  in 
breaking  through  the  exclusive  system 
of  Japan.  Christian  soldiers  have  for  a 
year  past  acted  as  the  police  of  Syria, 
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Christianity’s  early  home,  but  now  held 
by  the  most  bigoted  and  cruel  of  Mussul- 
mans ; and  it  is  only  the  circumstance  that 
they  cannot  agree  upon  a division  of  the 
spoil  that  prevents  the  five  great  powers 
of  Europe  — the  representatives  of  the 
leading  branches  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion— from  partitioning  the  vast,  but  fee- 
ble Ottoman  Empire.  The  Christian  idea 
of  man’s  brotherhood,  so  powerful  in  it- 
self, is  supported  by  material  forces  so  vast, 
and  by  ingenuity  and  industry  so  com- 
prehensive and  so  various  in  themselves 
and  their  results,  that  it  must  supersede 
all  others,  and  be  accepted  in  every  coun- 
try where  there  are  people  capable  of 
understanding  it.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  Crusade  there  has  been  a steady 
tendency  to  the  unity  of  Christian  coun- 
tries ; and  notwithstanding  all  their  con- 
flicts with  one  another,  and  partly  as  one 
of  the  effects  of  those  conflicts,  they  have 
“fraternized,”  until  now  there  exists  a 
mighty  Christian  Commonwealth,  the 
members  of  which  ought  to  be  able  to 
govern  the  world  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  a religion  that  is  in  itself 
peace.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
principles,  the  Christian  nations,  though 
not  in  equal  degrees,  have  developed 
their  resources,  and  a commercial  system 
has  been  created  which  has  enlisted  the 
material  interests  of  men  on  the  same 
side  with  the  highest  teachings  of  the 
purest  religion.  Selfishness  and  self-de- 
nial march  under  the  same  banner,  and 
men  are  taught  to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  them, 
because  the  rule  is  as  golden  economical- 
ly as  it  is  morally.  This  teaching,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  allowed,  is  very  imper- 
fectly done,  and  it  encounters  so  many 
disturbing  forces  to  its  proper  develop- 
ment that  an  observer  of  the  course  of 
Christian  nations  might  be  pardoned,  if 
he  were  at  times  to  suppose  there  is  little 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  order- 
ing of  the  policy  of  Christendom,  and 
also  that  the  true  nature  of  material  in- 
terests is  frequently  misunderstood.  Still, 
it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  a gener- 
al bond  of  union  in  Christendom,  and 
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that  no  part  of  that  division  of  the  world 
can  be  injured  or  unproved  without  all 
the  other  parts  of  it  being  thereby  af- 
fected. What  is  known  as  “ the  busi- 
ness world  ” exists  everywhere,  but  it  is 
in  Christendom  that  it  has  its  principal 
seats,  and  in  which  its  mightiest  works 
are  done.  It  forms  one  community  of 
mankind ; and  what  depresses  or  exalts 
one  nation  is  felt  by  its  effects  in  all  na- 
tions. There  cannot  be  a Russian  war, 
or  a Sepoy  mutiny,  or  an  Anglo-French 
invasion  of  China,  or  an  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  of  Russia,  without  the  effect 
thereof  being  sensibly  experienced  on  the 
shores  of  Superior  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento ; and  the  civil  war  that  is 
raging  in  the  United  States  promises  to 
produce  permanent  consequences  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  India  and  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  wars,  floods,  plagues, 
and  famines  of  the  farthest  East  bear  up- 
on the  people  of  the  remotest  West  The 
Oregon  flows  in  sympathy  with  the  Gan- 
ges ; and  a very  mild  winter  in  New  Eng- 
land might  give  additional  value  to  the 
ice-crop  of  the  Neva.  So  closely  identified 
are  all  nations  at  this  time,  that  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  no  serious  difficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  West- 
ern powers  of  Europe,  as  a consequence 
of  the  Federal  Government’s  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports  of  the  Union,  is 
based  as  much  upon  the  prospect  of  the 
European  food-crops  being  small  this  year 
as  upon  the  sense  of  justice  that  may  ex- 
ist in  the  bosoms  of  the  rulers  of  France 
and  England.  If  those  crops  should  prove 
to  be  of  limited  amouut,  peace  could  be 
counted  upon  ; if  abundant,  we  might  as 
well  make  ample  preparation  for  a foreign 
war.  Nations  threatened  with  scarcity 
cannot  afford  to  begin  war,  though  they 
may  find  themselves  compelled  to  wage 
it  A cold  season  in  Europe  would  be 
the  best  security  that  we  could  have  that 
we  shall  not  be  vexed  with  European  in- 
tervention in  our  troubles;  for  then  Eu- 
ropeans would  desire  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  securing  that  portion  of  our  food 
which  should  not  be  needed  for  home- 
consumption.  This  is  the  fair  side  of  the 
VOL.  viir.  7 


picture  that  is  presented  by  the  bond  of 
nations.  There  is  another  side  to  the 
picture,  which  is  far  from  being  so  agree- 
able to  us,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
Cotton  side  ; and  it  is  because  England, 
and  to  a lesser  degree  France,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  American  cotton  must  be  had, 
that  our  civil  troubles  threaten  to  bring 
upon  us,  if  not  a foreign  war,  at  least  grave 
disputes  and  difficulties  with  those  Euro- 
pean nations  with  which  we  are  most  de- 
sirous of  remaining  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and  to  secure  the  friendship  of  which  all 
Americans  are  disposed  to  make  every 
sacrifice  that  is  compatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  national  honor. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in 
this  country  that  have  led  to  civil  war, 
the  desire  to  know  what  course  would  be 
pursued  by  the  principal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope toward  the  contending  parties  has 
been  very  strongly  felt  on  both  sides ; 
but  the  feeling  has  been  greater  on  the 
side  of  the  rebels  than  on  that  of  the  na- 
tion, because  the  rebellion  has  depended 
even  for  the  merest  chance  of  success  up- 
on the  favorable  view  of  European  gov- 
ernments, and  the  nation  has  got  beyond 
the  point  of  caring  much  for  the  opinions 
or  the  actions  of  those  governments.  Tho 
Union’s  existence  depends  not  upon  Eu- 
ropean friendship  or  enmity ; but  without 
the  aid  of  the  Old  World,  the  new  Confed- 
eracy could  not  look  for  success,  had  it 
received  twice  the  assistance  it  did  from 
the  Buchanan  administration,  and  were 
it  formed  of  every  Slaveholding  State, 
with  not  a Union  man  in  it  to  wound  the 
susceptible  minds  of  traitors  by  his  pres- 
ence. The  belief  among  the  friends  of 
order  was,  that  Europe  would  maintain 
a rigid  neutrality,  not  so  much  from  re- 
gard to  this  country  as  from  disgust  at  the 
character  of  the  Confederacy’s  polity,  and 
at  the  opinions  avowed  by  its  officers,  its 
orators,  and  its  journals,  opinions  which 
had  been  most  forcibly  illustrated  in  ad- 
vance by  acts  of  the  grossest  robbery. 
That  any  civilized  nation  should  be  will- 
ing to  afford  any  countenance,  and  exclu-  - 
sively  on  grounds  of  interest,  to  a band  * 
of  ruffians  who  avowed  opinions  that  could  .* 
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not  now  find  open  supporters  in  Bokhara 
or  Barbary,  was  what  the  American  peo- 
ple could  not  believe.  Conscious  that  the 
Southern  rebellion  was  utterly  without 
provocation,  and  that  it  bad  been  brought 
about  by  the  arts  of  disappointed  politi- 
cians, most  of  us  were  convinced  that  the 
rebels  would  be  discountenanced  by  the 
rulers  of  every  European  state  to  whom 
their  commissioners  should  apply  either 
for  recognition  or  for  assistance.  We 
knew  the  power  of  King  Cotton  was 
great,  though  much  exaggerated  in  words 
by  his  servile  subjects;  but  we  did  not, 
because  we  could  not,  believe  that  he  was 
able  to  control  the  policy  of  old  empires, 
to  subvert  the  principle  of  honor  upon 
which  aristocracies  profess  to  rely  as  their 
chief  support,  and  to  turn  whole  nations 
from  the  roads  in  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  travel.  That  Cotton  has 
done  this  we  do  not  assert;  but  it  has 
done  not  a little  to  show  how  feeble  is 
the  regard  of  certain  classes  in  Europe 
for  morality,  when  adherence  to  princi- 
ple may  possibly  cause  them  some  trou- 
ble, and  perhaps  lead  to  some  loss.  If 
the  Southern  plant  has  not  become  the 
tyrant  of  Europe,  as  for  a long  time  it 
was  of  America,  it  has  certainly  done 
much  in  a brief  time  to  unsettle  English 
opinion,  and  to  convert  the  Abolitionists 
of  Great  Britain,  the  men  who  could  tax 
the  whites  of  their  empire  in  the  annual 
interest  of  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  order  that  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  in 
that  empire  might  come  to  an  end,  into 
the  supporters  of  American  slavery,  and 
of  its  extension  over  this  continent,  which 
might  be  made  into  a Cotton  paradise,  if 
the  supply  of  negroes  from  Africa  should 
not  be  interrupted ; and  the  logical  con- 
clusion from  the  position  laid  down  by 
Lord  John  Russell  is,  that  the  slave-trade 
must  be  revived,  as  that  is  what  his  “ bel- 
ligerent” friends  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy are  contending  for.  The  Amer- 
ican people  had  long  been  taunted  by  the 
English  with  their  subserviency  to  the 
slaveholding  interest,  and  with  their  read- 
iness to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  a weak 
and  wronged  race  on  the  altars  of  Mam- 
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mon.  Whether  these  taunts  were  well 
deserved  by  us,  we  shall  not  stop  to  in- 
quire ; but  it  is  the  most  melancholy  of 
facts,  that,  no  sooner  have  we  given  the 
best  evidence  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
give  of  our  determination  to  confine  sla- 
very within  its  present  limits,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abuse  of  our  Government’s 
power  by  the  slaveholders,  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  acting  as  the 
agent  and  representative  of  the  British 
nation,  places  itself  directly  across  our 
path,  and  prepares  to  tell  us  to  stay  our 
hand,  and  not  dare  to  meddle  with  the 
institution  of  slavery,  because  from  the 
success  of  that  institution  proceeds  cotton, 
and  upon  the  supply  of  cotton  not  being 
interfered  with  depend  the  welfare  and 
the  strength  of  the  liberty-and-order  lov- 
ing and  morality-and-religion  worshipping 
race ! So  far  as  they  have  dared  to  do 
it,  the  British  ministers  have  placed  their 
country  on  the  side  of  those  men  who  have 
revolted  in  America  because  they  saw 
that  they  could  no  longer  make  use  of 
slavery  to  misgovern  the  Union ; and  we 
must  wait  to  see  how  far  they  are  to  be 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  that  country, 
before  a distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  ministers  and  the  people.  Left  to 
themselves,  and  unbiased  by  any  of  those 
selfish  motives  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  politics,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  English  people,  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one,  would  decide  in  behalf  of 
the  supporters  of  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try ; but  we  are  by  no  means  so  sure 
that  the  ministers  would  not  be  sustained, 
were  they  to  plunge  their  country  into  a 
third  American  War,  and  sustained,  too, 
in  sending  fleets  to  raise  our  blockade  of 
the  American  coast  of  Africa,  and  armies 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Slavery  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  where  British  officers 
stole  negroes  eighty  years  ago,  and  sent 
them  to  the  West  India  markets,  and 
found  that  that  kind  of  commerce  flour- 
ished well  in  war.  A war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  American  slavery,  and  to  se- 
cure for  slaveholders  the  full  and  perfect 
enjoyment  of  all  the  “ rights  ” of  their 
“ peculiar  ” property,  would  be  no  worse 
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than  was  the  war  which  was  waged  against 
our  ancestors  of  the  Revolution,  or  than 
those  wars  which  were  carried  on  against 
Republican  and  Imperial  France,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  preservation  of  order,  but  real- 
ly for  the  restoration  of  a despotism  which 
cannot  now  find  a single  apologist  on 
earth.  There  is  often  a wide  distinction 
to  be  made  between  a nation  and  its  gov- 
ernment, as  our  own  recent  history  but 
too  deplorably  proves ; and  the  men  who 
govern  England  may  be  enabled  to  do 
that  now  which  has  more  than  once  been 
done  by  their  predecessors,  array  their 
country  in  support  of  evil  against  that 
country's  sense  and  wishes.  We  should 
be  prepared  for  this,  and  should  look  the 
evil  that  threatens  us  fairly  in  the  face, 
as  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  prevent 
it  from  getting  beyond  the  threatening- 
point  The  words  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche, 
that  the  best  way  to  avoid  danger  is  to 
meet  it  plump,  are  strikingly  applicable 
to  our  condition.  If  we  would  not  have 
a foreign  war  on  our  hands  before  we 
shall  have  settled  with  the  rebels,  we 
should  make  it  very  clear  to  foreigners 
that  to  fight  with  us  would  be  a sort  of 
business  that  would  be  sure  not  to  pay. 

That  war  may  follow  from  the  course 
which  England  has  elected  to  pursue  to- 
ward the  parties  to  our  civil  conflict  will 
not  appear  a strange  view  of  affairs  to 
those  who  know  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
That  which  the  British  Government  is 
now  doing  bears  strong  resemblance  to 
the  course  which  the  same  Government, 
with  different  ministers,  pursued  toward 
the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Napoleon  I.,  and  which  led  to  the  con- 
test of  1812,  — a contest  which  Franklin 
had  predicted,  and  which  he  said  would 
be  our  War  of  Independence , as  that  of 
1775-83  had  been  our  War  of  Revolution. 
The  same  ignorance  of  America,  and  the 
same  disposition  to  insult,  to  annoy,  and 
to  injure  Americans,  that  were  so  com- 
mon under  the  ministries  of  Pitt,  Port- 
land. and  Perceval,  and  which  move  both 
our  mirth  and  our  indignation  when  we 


read  of  them  long  after  the  tormentors 
and  the  tormented  have  gone  to  their 
last  repose,  are  exhibited  by  the  Palmer- 
ston Ministry, — though  it  is  but  justice  to 
Lord  Palmerston  to  say,  that  he  has  borne 
himself  more  manfully  toward  us  than 
have  his  associates.  England  treats  us 
as  she  would  not  dare  to  treat  any  Euro- 
pean power,  making  an  exception  in  our 
case  to  her  general  policy,  which  has 
been,  since  1815,  to  truckle  before  her 
contemporaries.  She  has  crouched  be- 
fore France  repeatedly,  when  she  had 
much  better  ground  for  fighting  her  than 
she  now  has  for  taking  preliminary  steps 
to  fight  us.  We  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  treatment  that  she  thinks  is  due  to 
the  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
She  cannot  rid  herself  of  the  feeling  that 
we  still  are  colonists,  and  that  the  rules 
which  apply  to  her  intercourse  with  old 
nations  cannot  apply  to  her  intercourse 
with  us,  the  United  States  having  been  a 
portion  of  the  British  Empire  within  the 
recollection  of  persons  yet  living.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  had  a state  of  tilings 
arisen  here  that  seemed  to  warrant  a re- 
newal of  the  insulting  treatment  that  was 
a thing  of  course  in  1807,  than  we  were 
mado  to  see  how  hollow  were  those  profes- 
sions of  friendship  for  America  that  were 
not  uncommon  in  the  mouths  of  British 
statesmen  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
that  preceded  the  advent  of  Secession. 
So  long  as  we  were  deemed  powerful,  we 
received  assurances  of  “ the  most  distin- 
guished consideration  ” ; but  we  have  at 
last  ascertained  that  those  assurances 
were  as  false  as  they  are  when  they  are 
appended  to  the  letter  of  some  diploma- 
tist who  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  cheat- 
ing some  one  who  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  himself.  It  is  positively  mor- 
tifying to  think  how  shockingly  we  have 
been  taken  in,  and  that  the  “ cordial  un- 
derstanding ” that  had,  apparently,  been 
growing  up  between  the  two  nations  was 
a misunderstanding  throughout,  though  we 
were  sincere  in  desiring  its  existence.  Per- 
haps, when  the  evidences  of  the  strength 
that  we  possess,  in  spite  of  Secession,  shall 
have  ail  been  placed  before  the  rulers  of 
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England,  they  will  be  found  loss  ready  to 
quarrel  with  the  American  people  than 
they  were  a month  ago.  A nation  that 
is  capable  of  placing  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion of  men  in  the  field  in  sixty  days,  and 
of  giving  to  that  immense  force  a respec- 
table degree  of  consistency  and  organiza- 
tion, is  worth  being  conciliated  after  hav- 
ing boon  insulted.  But  would  any  amount 
of  conciliation  suffice  to  restore  the  feel- 
ing that  existed  here  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  our  guest?  We  fear  that  it 
would  not,  and  that  for  some  years  to 
come  the  sentiment  in  America  toward 
England  will  be  as  hostile  as  it  was  in 
the  last  generation,  when  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  politician  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  by  assailing  the  mother-land. 
The  belief  is  created  that  England  in 
her  heart  hates  us  as  profoundly  as  ever 
she  did,  that  the  forty-six  years’  peace 
has  produced  no  change  in  her  feeling 
with  respect  to  us,  and  that  she  is  watch- 
ing ever  for  an  opportunity  to  gratify  the 
grudge  of  which  we  are  the  object.  Prac- 
tically it  will  matter  very  little  whether 
this  belief  shall  be  well  founded  or  not, 
so  long  as  English  ministers,  whether  from 
want  of  judgment  or  from  any  other 
cause,  shall  omit  no  occasion  for  the  in- 
sulting and  annoying  of  the  United  States. 
An  opinion  that  is  sincerely  held  by  the 
people  of  a powerful  nation  is  in  itself  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  founded  in  truth  or  not; 
and  if  the  blundering  of  another  power- 
ful nation  shall  help  to  maintain  that 
opinion,  that  nation  would  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  any  consequences  that 
should  follow  from  its  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  condition  of  its  neighbor. 
This  country  will  not  submit  to  the  deg- 
radation which  England  would  inflict  up- 
on it,  and  which  no  other  European  na- 
tion appears  inclined  to  aid  the  insular 
empire  in  inflicting.  Even  Spain,  pro- 
verbially foolish  in  her  foreign  policy, 
and  seemingly  unable  to  get  within  a 
hundred  years  of  the  present  time,  ob- 
serves a decorum  in  the  premises  to 
which  Great  Britain  is  a stranger. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  on  the  part 


of  the  British  Government,  and  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  put  forward  in 
justification  of  its  pro-slavery  policy,  are 
serious  aggravations  of  its  original  of- 
fence. The  first  declaration  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  was  to  the  effect  that  Eng- 
land would  not  show  any  favor  to  the 
Secessionists.  His  subordinate  (Lord 
Wodehouse,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs)  was  even  more  em- 
phatic than  his  chief  in  speaking  to  the 
same  purpose.  Suddenly,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  turned  about,  with  a facility 
and  promptness  for  which  men  had  not 
been  prepared  even  by  his  rapid  chan- 
ges on  the  questions  of  the  Russian  War 
and  Italian  Nationality,  and  said  that  the 
Southern  Confederacy  would  be  recog- 
nized as  a belligerent,  which  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  of  a practical  charac- 
ter, the  same  thing  as  acknowledging  it 
to  be  a nation.  What  w-as  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  change  ? We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  dates  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  to  find 
an  answer.  Lord  John  Russell  believed 
that  the  capital  of  the  United  States  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  please  the  masters  of 
the  cotton-fields  by  showing  them  that  he 
had  not  waited  to  hear  of  their  victor)-  to 
behold  their  virtues.  There  was  some 
excuse  for  his  belief  that  the  raid  upon 
Washington  had  succeeded ; for  down  to 
the  27th  of  April  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  city  was  in 
serious  danger  of  becoming  the  prey  of 
the  Confederates,  who  might  have  taken 
it,  if  they  had  been  half  as  forward  in 
their  preparations  for  war  as  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  British  Government.  But  this  be- 
lief that  the  rebels  had  delivered  an 
effective  blow  at  the  Union  only  places 
the  meanness  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
his  associates  in  a worse  light  than  we 
could  view  it  in,  if  they  had  acted  solely 
upon  principle.  Their  political  opinions 
had  pledged  them  to  oppose  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Secessionists ; but  they  were 
in  a hurry  to  give  all  the  support  they 
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could  to  those  principles,  because  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  victory 
■was  to  be  with  the  Secessionists.  They 
desired  to  appropriate  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  of  European  statesmen  to  wel- 
come the  destroyers  of  the  American 
Union  into  the  family  of  nations.  Ilad 
the  event  justified  their  expectations,  they 
would  have  gained  much  by  their  action, 
and  would  have  enjoyed  whatever  of 
glory  the  European  world  might  have 
been  disposed  to  accord  to  the  allies  of 
American  pirates. 

The  Royal  Proclamation  of  May  13th, 
in  which  the  neutrality  of  England  is 
peremptorily  laid  down,  and  all  British 
subjects  are  forbidden  to  take  any  part 
in  the  war  “ between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  certain 
States  calling  themselves  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,”  is  a paper  in  many 
respects  most  offensive  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  though  probably  it  was  bet- 
ter in  its  intention  than  it  is  in  its  execu- 
tion. That  part  of  it  which  most  con- 
cerns us  is  the  recognition  of  “ any 
blockade  lawfully  and  actually  estab- 
lished by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the 
said  contending  parties.”  It  is  important 
to  us  that  the  British  Government  has 
admitted  our  right  to  blockade  the  ports 
of  the  rebels,  provided  we  shall  do  so 
in  force ; and  though  Lord  Derby  has 
exhibited  his  ignorance  of  our  naval 
power  by  saying  that  we  cannot  enforce 
the  blockade  we  have  declared  and  insti- 
tuted, we  shall  show  to  the  world,  beforo 
the  next  cotton-crop  shall  bo  ready  for 
exportation,  that  we  are  fully  up  to  the 
work  that  is  demanded  of  us,  by  having 
at  least  one  hundred  vessels,  strongly 
armed  and  well  manned,  employed  in 
watching  every  part  of  the  Southern 
coast  to  which  any  foreign  ship  would 
think  of  going  with  a cargo  or  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  one.  The  naval 
strength  of  the  Union  is  as  capable  of 
vast  and  effective  development  as  its 
military  strength  •,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  afloat,  and  ready 
for  action,  by  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
fleets  sufficient  to  close  up  the  Confeder- 


ate ports  as  thoroughly  as  the  Allies  closed 
those  of  Russia  in  1854-6,  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  other  fleets  to  be  made 
ready  to  contend  with  the  forces  that  in- 
solent foreign  nations  may  send  into  the 
waters  of  America  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  slaveholders. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  right  of  blockade,  the  Royal 
Proclamation  is  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States.  It  admits  the  right  of  the  Con- 
federacy’s Government  to  issue  letters  of 
marque,  from  which  it  follows  that  Amer- 
ican ships  captured  by  cruisers  of  the 
rebels  could  be  taken  into  English  ports, 
and  there  sold,  after  having  been  con- 
demned by  prize  courts  sitting  at  any 
one  of  the  places  belonging  to  the  Con- 
federacy. This  is  no  light  aid  to  the 
pirates ; for  there  are  English  ports  on 
every  sea,  and  on  almost  every  one  of 
the  ocean’s  tributaries.  Vessels  belong- 
ing to  America,  and  captured  by  the 
Confederacy’s  privateers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, could  bo  taken  into  Gibraltar, 
into  Valetta,  and  into  Corfu,  all  of  which 
are  English  ports.  Those  captured  in 
the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean 
could  be  sent  into  any  one  of  the  many 
ports  that  belong  to  England  in  the  West 
Indies.  If  captured  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, or  the  Baltic,  or  any  other  of  the 
waters  of  Northern  Europe,  they  could 
be  sent  into  the  ports  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  are  St  Helena  and  Cape  Town, 
which  would  afford  shelter  to  Mr.  Davis’s 
privateers  and  their  prizes.  In  the  East 
Indies  British  ports  are  numerous,  from 
Aden  to  the  last  places  wrested  from  the 
Chinese,  and  they  would  be  all  open  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Confederacy’s  cruis- 
ers. In  the  Pacific  are  the  English  harbors 
on  the  Northwest  Coast;  and  in  Austra- 
lia there  are  British  ports  that  ought, 
considering  their  origin,  to  be  particu- 
larly friendly  to  men  who  should  enter 
the  navy  of  the  Secessionists.  England 
ha3  in  advance  provided  places  for  the 
transaction  of  all  the  business  that  shall 
be  necessary  to  render  privateering  prof- 
itable to  the  “ lawless  brood  ” of  the 
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whole  world.  Into  all  of  her  thousand 
seaports  could  the  lucky  Confederates 
go,  and  dispose  of  their  captures,  just  as 
the  old  Buccaneers  used  to  sell  their 
prizes  in  the  ports  of  the  English  colo- 
nies. Nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  all  the 
navies  of  the  world  prevent  privateers 
from  preying  upon  our  commerce,  as 
they  are  to  be  commissioned  in  foreign 
countries,  and  will  sail  from  the  ports  of 
those  countries.  The  East  Indian  seas, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Caribbean  are  the 
old  homes  and  haunts  of  pirates;  and 
under  the  encouragement  which  England 
is  disposed  to  afford  to  piracy,  for  the  es- 
pecial benefit  of  Slavery,  the  buccaneer- 
ing business  could  not  fail  to  flourish  ex- 
ceedingly. True,  our  Government  would 
not  allow  privateers  to  be  fitted  out  in 
our  ports,  during  the  Russian  War,  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  France  and 
England  ; but  what  of  that  ? One  good 
turn  does  not  deserve  another,  according 
to  the  public  morality  of  nations  so  or- 
derly and  pious  as  are  England  and 
Frauce. 

According  to  the  Royal  Proclamation, 
the  blockade  of  any  one  of  the  Northern 
ports  by  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Seces- 
sionists would  be  as  lawful  an  act  as  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  by  a dozen  of  the 
Union’s  cruisers;  and  England  allows 
that  a privateer  from  Pensacola  could 
seize  an  English  ship  that  should  be  en- 
gaged in  bringing  arms  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  Thus  are  the  two  “parties” 
to  the  war  placed  on  the  same  footing  by 
the  decision  of  the  English  Government, 
though  the  one  party  is  a nation  having 
treaties  with  England,  and  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  cause  of  order,  and  the 
other  is  only  a band  of  conspirators,  who 
have  established  their  power  through  the 
institution  of  a system  of  terror,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  Monsieur  Robespierre 
and  his  associates,  whose  conduct  was  so 
offensive  to  all  Britons  seven-and-sixty 
years  ago.  But  Montgomery  is  much 
farther  from  England  than  Paris,  and  the 
French  had  no  cotton  to  tempt  tho  Brit- 
ish statesmen  of  1793-4  to  6trikc  an  ac- 
count between  manufacturing  and  moral- 


ity. Distance  and  time  appear  to  have 
united  their  powers  to  make  things  ap- 
pear fair  in  the  eyes  of  Russell  that  were 
inexpressibly  horrible  to  those  of  “ the 
monster  Pitt.” 

The  Royal  Proclamation  forbids  Eng- 
lishmen affording  the  Union  assistance 
in  any  way.  No  British  gunmaker  can 
sell  us  a weapon,  no  English  merchant 
can  use  one  of  his  ships  to  send  us  the 
cannon  and  rifles  we  have  purchased  in 
his  country,  and  no  English  subject  of 
any  degree  can  lawfully  carry  a despatch 
for  our  Government.  Never  was  there 
a more  forbidding  state-paper  put  forth ; 
and  the  arid  language  of  the  Proclama- 
tion is  rendered  doubly  disagreeable  by 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 
We  are  placed  by  its  terms  on  the  level 
of  the  men  of  Montgomery,  who  must  be 
vastly  pleased  to  see  that  they  are  held 
in  as  much  esteem  in  England  as  are  the 
constitutional  authorities  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  were  to  seek  for  a contrast 
to  this  extraordinary  document,  we  should 
find  it  in  the  proclamation  put  forth  by 
our  own  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
“Canadian  Rebellion,”  and  in  which  it 
was  not  sought  to  convey  the  impression 
that  we  had  the  right  to  regard  rebels 
and  loyalists  as  men  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment  at  our  hands.  It  is  a source 
of  pride  to  Americans,  that  nothing  in 
their  own  history  can  be  quoted  in  justi- 
fication of  the  cold-blooded  conduct  of 
the  British  Government. 

It  has  been  sought  to  defend  the  action 
of  England  by  referring  to  precedents. 
We  are  reminded  by  Lord  John  Russell 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Greeks  as 
belligerents  by  England  ; and  others  have 
pointed  to  her  acknowledgment  of  the 
Belgians,  and  of  those  Spanish- Ameri- 
cans who  had  revolted  against  the  rule 
of  Old  Spain.  We  cannot  go  into  an 
extended  examination  of  these  prece- 
dents, for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
they  do  not  apply  to  the  present  ease ; 
but  we  may  say,  and  an  examination  into 
the  facts  will  be  found  to  justify  our  as- 
sertion, that  England  was  in  no  such  hur- 
ry to  acknowledge  the  Greeks,  the  Bel- 
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gians,  and  the  Spanish- Americans  as  she 
has  been  to  acknowledge  the  Secession- 
ists. Years  elapsed  after  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  in  Greece  before  the  Eng- 
lish Government  professed  to  regard  the 
parties  to  that  memorable  conflict  even 
with  indifference.  The  British  historian 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  writing  of  the 
year  1821,  says, — “Among  the  Europe- 
an Governments,  England  was  probably, 
next  to  Austria,  the  one  most  hostile  to 
Greece  at  that  period,  when  her  foreign 
policy  was  guided  by  a spirit  akin  to  that 
of  Metternich ; the  hired  organs  of  Min- 
istry' were  loud  in  defence  of  Islam,  and 
gall  dropped  from  their  pens  on  the  Chris- 
tian cause.”  And  when,  some  years  later, 
England  did  profess  neutrality  between 
the  “parties”  to  the  war,  it  was  less  to 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  than  to  prevent  the 
Turks  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  Another  object  she  had  in 
view  was  the  suppression  of  that  horrible 
piracy  which  then  raged  in  the  Hellenic 
6eas.  She  was  then  as  anxious  to  sup- 
press piracy  because  it  was  injurious  to 
her  commerce,  as,  apparently,  she  is  now 
anxious  to  promote  it  because  its  exist- 
ence would  be  injurious  to  our  commerce. 
The  famous  Treaty  of  London,  made  in 
1827,  the  parties  to  which  were  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  was  justified  on 
the  ground  of  “ the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest  which, 
by  delivering  up  the  Greek  provinces  and 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  disor- 
ders of  anarchy,  produces  daily  fresh  im- 
pediments to  the  commerce  of  the  Euro- 
pean states,  and  gives  occasion  to  pira- 
cies which  not  only  expose  the  subjects 
of  the  contracting  powers  to  considerable 
losses,  but  render  necessary  burdensome 
measures  of  suppression  and  protection.” 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  an  Order 
in  Council  decreed  that  “ the  British  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean  should  seize  every 
vessel  they  saw  under  the  Greek  flag,  or 
armed  and  fitted  out  at  a Greek  port,  ex- 
cept such  as  w’ere  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Greek  Government.”  The 
object  of  this  strong  measure  was  the  sup- 


pression of  piracy.  Thus  England  had 
to  interfere  to  put  down  the  Greek  pi- 
rates ; and  if  she  means  to  insist  upon 
there  being  any  resemblance  between  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Seces- 
sionists, ( President  Lincoln  to  appear  as 
the  Grand  Turk,  or  Sultan  Mahmoud  II., 
the  destroyer  of  the  Janizaries,)  we  should 
not  object,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Jinale 
of  the  piece,  which  is  very  likely,  through 
her  most  injudicious  action,  to  produce  a 
large  crop  of  Selims  and  Abdallahs,  by 
whom  any  amount  of  sea-roving  will  be 
done,  but  as  much  at  Britain’s  expense 
as  at  ours. 

The  case  of  Belgium  is  not  at  all  to 
the  point,  the  Dutch  being  by  no  means 
anxious  that  the  foolish  arrangement  made 

c 

at  Vienna,  by  which  Holland  and  Belgi- 
um had  been  formally  united,  should  be 
continued,  though  the  House  of  Orange 
was  averse  to  the  loss  of  so  much  of  its 
dominions.  The  disputes  that  followed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from  Belgium 
were  about  details,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  the  action  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  England  was  not  then 
in  a condition  to  decide  it,  had  it  been 
left  for  her  decision.  The  makers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  destroyed 
their  own  work,  after  it  had  been  found 
to  be  a bad  job,  and  had  had  fifteen  years 
and  upward  of  fair  trial.  England  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  — especially  as 
the  effect  of  determined  opposition  on  her 
part  would  have  thrown  Belgium  into 
the  arms  of  France,  and  have  brought 
about  a French  war,  which  would  have 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  with 
the  revolutionists  in  every  country  for  the 
allies  of  France.  Louis  Philippe  either 
would  have  been  overthrown  very  speed- 
ily after  his  elevation,  or  he  would  have 
been  enabled  to  wear  his  new  crown  only 
by  placing  the  old  bonnet  rouge  above  it 

That  England  recognized  the  Spanish- 
Americans  is  true;  but  why  did  she  recog- 
nize them  ? Because  Bhe  had  to  choose 
between  doing  that  and  allowing  the  Ho- 
ly  Alliance  to  enter  upon  the  reconquest 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Mr.  Canning 
declared  that  he  had  called  a new  world 
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into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old,  — and  that,  if  France,  as  the  tool 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  should  have  Spain, 
it  should  not  be  “ Spain  with  the  Indies.” 
This  was  in  1823,  though  it  was  not  until 
1826  that  Mr.  Canning  made  use  of  the 
language  quoted ; and  so  serious  was  the 
matter,  that  our  country  was  prepared 
to  make  common  cause  with  England  in 
resisting  the  interference  of  the  Allies 
and  their  dependants  in  the  affairs  of 
Spanish-America.  The  question  was  one 
which  did  not  relate  to  English  interests 
alone,  but  concerned  those  of  the  whole 
world  ; and  it  was  not  decided  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  any  one  country, 
but  after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  its 
decision  would  closely  and  immediately 
affect  the  welfare  of  Christendom.  Eng- 
land had  to  choose  between  diplomatic 
resistance  to  the  Continental  Powers  and 
the  support  of  a policy  which  she  could 
not  adopt  without  degrading  herself.  Nat- 
urally she  elected  to  resist,  and  she  did 
so  with  success.  The  Spanish- American 
countries,  however,  w ere  freed  from  the 
rule  of  Spain  long  before  she  recognized 
them,  and  Spain  had  not  the  means  of 
subduing  them.  England,  therefore,  did 
not  acknowledge  them  as  against  Spain, 
but  as  against  France,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  decrees  of  which 
France  was  engaged  in  enforcing  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spanish  Constitutional- 
ists, and  which  process  of  enforcement 
the  French  Government  was  prepared  to 
extend  to  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  to  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  America  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Mr. 
Canning’s  conduct  was  statesmanlike,  but 
it  was  also  spiteful ; and  had  England 
been  in  the  condition  to  send  sixty  thou- 
sand men  to  Spain,  probably  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Spanish- 
America  would  have  been  much  longer 
delayed.  He  had  to  strike  a blow  at  a 
mighty  enemy,  and  he  delivered  it  skil- 
fully at  that  enemy’s  only  exposed  point, 
where  it  told  at  once,  and  where  it  is  tell- 
ing to  this  day.  But  his  action  affords  no 
precedent  to  the  present  rulers  of  England 
for  the  treatment  of  our  case,  for  he  mov- 
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ed  not  until  after  the  colonies  had  achiev- 
ed their  independence.  Now  the  British 
Government  proclaims  its  purpose  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Southern  Confederacy  in 
less  than  a month  after  the  beginning  of 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  .about 
a week  after  it  had  heard  of  the  fall  of 
that  ill-used  fortress  ! Is  there  not  some 
difference  between  the  two  cases  ? 

England  did  not  admit  the  Poles  to 
the  honors  she  has  allowed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Secessionists,  after  their  revolt  from 
the  Czar,  in  1830-31,  though  their  cause 
was  popular  in  that  country,  and  they 
had  achieved  such  successes  over  the 
Russian  armies  as  the  Secessionists  have 
not  won  over  the  armies  of  the  Union. 
Neither  did  she  acknowledge  the  Hunga- 
rians, in  1849,  though  they  had  actual- 
ly won  their  independence,  which  they 
would  have  preserved  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Russia.  It  was  not  for  her  in- 
terest that  Austria  should  be  weakened. 
Is  it  for  her  interest  that  the  United  States 
should  be  weakened  ? Is  it  the  purpose 
of  her  Government  to  give  our  rebels  en- 
couragement, step  by  step,  in  order  that 
the  American  nation  may  be  thrown  back 
to  the  place  it  held  twenty  years  ago  ? 

The  Cottonocracy  of  England,  and 
those  who  for  reasons  of  political  interest 
support  them,  proceed  erroneously,  we 
think,  when  they  assume  that  American 
cotton  is  the  chief  necessary  of  English 
life,  and  that  without  a full  supply  of  it 
there  must  ensue  great  suffering  through- 
out the  British  Empire.  That  it  would 
be  better  for  England  to  receive  her  cot- 
ton without  interruption  may  be  admit- 
ted, without  its  following  that  she  must  be 
ruined  if  there  should  be  a discontinuance 
of  the  American  cotton-trade.  Men  are 
so  accustomed  to  think  that  that  which  is 
must  ever  continue  to  be,  or  all  will  be 
lost,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  British 
manufacturers  should  suppose  change  in 
this  instance  to  be  ruin.  They  are  quite 
ready  to  innovate  on  the  British  Consti- 
tution, because  in  that  way  they  hope  to 
obtain  political  power,  and  to  injure  the 
landed  aristocracy ; but  the  idea  of  change 
in  modes  of  business  strikes  them  with 
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terror,  and  hence  all  their  wonted  saga- 
city is  now  at  fault  Lancashire  is  to  be- 
come a Sahara,  because  President  Lin- 
coln, in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  twenty  million  Americans,  proclaims 
the  ports  of  the  rebels  under  blockade, 
and  enforces  that  blockade  with  a fleet 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  Lord  John 
Russell’s  notions  as  to  effectiveness.  We 
have  never  believed,  and  we  do  not  now 
believe,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
part  of  America  thus  to  control  the 
condition  of  England.  Wc  would  not 
have  it  so,  if  we  could,  as  we  are  sure 
that  the  power  would  be  abused.  If 
America  really  possessed  the  ability  to 
rule  England  that  her  cotton-manufaet- 
urers  assert  she  possesses,  all  Englishmen 
should  rejoice  that  events  have  occurred 
here  that  promise  to  work  out  their  coun- 
try’s deliverance  from  so  degrading  a vas- 
salage. But  it  is  not  so,  and  England 
will  survive  the  event  of  our  conflict,  no 
matter  what  that  event  may  be.  The 
nation  that  triumphed  over  the  Conti- 
nental System  of  Napoleon,  and  which 
was  not  injured  by  our  Embargo  Acts  of 
fifty  years  ago,  should  be  ashamed  to  lay 
so  much  stress  upon  the  value  of  our  cot- 
ton-crop, when  it  has  its  choice  of  the 
lands  of  the  tropics  from  which  to  draw 


the  raw  material  it  requires.  As  to 
France,  it  would  be  most  impolitic  in  her 
to  seek  our  destruction,  unless  she  wishes 
to  see  the  restoration  of  England’s  mari- 
time supremacy.  The  French  navy,  great 
and  powerfiil  as  it  now  is,  can  be  regard- 
ed only  as  the  result  of  a skilful  and  most 
costly  forcing  process,  carried  on  by  Bour- 
bons, Orldanists,  Republicans,  and  Impe- 
rialists, during  forty-six  years  of  maritime 
peace.  It  could  not  be  maintained  against 
the  attacks  of  England,  which  is  a naval 
country  by  position  and  interest.  We 
never  could  be  the  rival  of  France,  but 
we  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  throw 
our  weight  on  her  side  in  a maritime 
war;  and  while  our  policy  would  never 
allow  of  our  having  a very  large  navy  in 
time  of  peace,  we  have  in  abundance  all 
the  elements  of  naval  power.  Nor  should 
England  be  indifferent  to  the  aid  which 
we  could  afford  her,  were  she  to  be  as- 
sailed by  the  principal  nations  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Strike  the  American 
Union  out  of  the  list  of  the  nations,  or 
cause  it  to  be  sensibly  weakened,  or  treat 
it  so  as  to  revive  in  force  the  old  Ameri- 
can hatred  of  England,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  predictions  of  those  who  see  in 
Napoleon  III.  only  the  Avenger  of  Na- 
poleon I.  may  be  justified  by  the  event. 
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OUR  BARRACKS  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

We  marched  up  the  hill,  and  when 
the  dust  opened  there  was  our  Big  Tent 
ready  pitched. 

It  was  an  enormous  tent, — the  Sibley 
pattern  modified.  A simple  soul  in  our 
ranks  looked  up  and  said,  — “ Tent ! 
canvas  ! I don’t  see  it:  that ’s  marble ! ” 
Whereupon  a simpler  soul  informed  us, 
— “ Boys,  that 's  the  Capitol.” 

And  so  it  was  the  Capitol,  — as  glad 
to  see  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment 


as  they  to  see  it  The  Capitol  was  to  be 
our  quarters,  and  I was  pleased  to  notice 
that  the  top  of  the  dome  had  been  left 
off  for  ventilation. 

The  Seventh  had  had  a wearisome  and 
anxious  progress  from  New  York,  as  I 
have  chronicled  in  the  June  “ Atlantic.” 
We  had  marched  from  Annapolis,  while 
“ rumors  to  right  of  us,  rumors  to  left  of  us, 
volleyed  and  thundered.”  We  had  not 
expected  that  the  attack  upon  us  would 
be  merely  verbal.  The  truculent  citizens 
of  Maryland  notified  us  that  we  were  to 
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find  every  barn  a Concord  and  every 
hedge  a Lexington.  Our  Southern  breth- 
ren at  present  repudiate  their  debts; 
but  we  fancied  they  would  keep  their 
warlike  promises.  At  least,  even-body 
thought,  u They  will  fire  over  our  heads, 
or  bang  blank  cartridges  at  us.”  Every 
nose  was  sniffing  for  the  smell  of  powder. 
Vapor  instead  of  valor  nobody  looked 
for.  So  the  march  had  been  on  the  qui 
vive.  We  were  happy  enough  that  it  was 
over,  and  successful. 

Successful,  because  Mumbo  Jumbo  was 
not  installed  in  the  White  House.  It  is 
safe  to  call  Jeff.  Davis  Mumbo  Jumbo 
now.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
luckless  man  had  visions  of  himself  re- 
ceiving guests,  repudiating  debts,  and  dis- 
tributing embassies  in  Washington,  May 
1,  1861.  And  as  to  La’  Davis,  there 
seems  to  be  documentary  evidence  that 
she  meant  to  be  “ At  Home  " in  the  cap- 
ital, bringing  the  first  strawberries  with 
her  from  Montgomery  for  her  May-day 
soiree.  Bah  1 one  does  not  like  to  sneer 
at  people  who  have  their  necks  in  the  hal- 
ter ; but  one  happy  result  of  this  disturb- 
ance is  that  the  disturbers  have  sent  them- 
selves to  Coventry.  The  Lincoln  party 
may  be  wanting  in  finish.  Finish  comes 
with  use.  A little  roughness  of  manner, 
the  genuine  simplicity  of  a true  soul  like 
Lincoln,  is  attractive.  But  what  man 
of  breeding  could  ever  stand  the  type 
Southern  Senator  ? But  let  him  rest  in 
such  peace  as  he  can  find  1 He  and  his 
peers  will  not  soon  be  seen  where  we 
of  the  New  York  Seventh  were  now 
entering. 

They  gave  us  the  Representatives 
Chamber  for  quarters.  Without  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  caucus  primary  and 
election,  every  one  of  us  attained  that 
sacred  shrine. 

In  we  marched,  tramp,  tramp.  Bay- 
onets took  the  place  of  buncombe.  The 
frowzy  creatures  in  ill-made  dress-coats, 
shimmering  satin  waistcoats,  and  hats  of 
the  tile  model,  who  lounge,  spit,  and 
vociferate  there,  and  name  themselves 
M.  C.,  were  off.  Our  neat  uniforms 
and  bright  barrels  showed  to  great  ad- 
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vantage,  compared  with  the  usual  cos- 
tumes of  the  usual  dramatis  personal  of 
the  scene. 

It  was  dramatic  business,  our  entrance 
there.  The  new  Chamber  is  gorgeous,  but 
ineffective.  Its  ceiling  is  flat,  and  panel- 
led with  transparencies.  Each  panel  is  the 
coat-of-arms  of  a State,  painted  on  glass. 
1 could  not  see  that  the  impartial  sun- 
beams, tempered  by  this  skylight,  had 
burned  away  the  insignia  of  the  malecon- 
tent  States.  Nor  had  any  rampant  Se- 
cessionist thought  to  punch  any  of  the 
seven  lost  Pleiads  out  from  that  firma- 
ment with  a long  pole.  Crimson  and 
gold  are  the  prevailing  hues  of  the  deco- 
rations. There  is  no  unity  and  breadth 
of  coloring.  The  desks  of  the  members 
radiate  in  double  files  from  a white  mar- 
ble tribune  at  the  centre  of  the  semicir- 
cle. 

In  came  the  new  actors  on  this  scene. 
Our  presence  here  was  the  inevitable  se- 
quel of  past  events.  We  appeared  with 

bavonets  and  bullets  because  of  the  bosh 
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uttered  on  this  floor ; because  of  the  bills 
— with  treasonable  stump -speeches  in 
their  bellies  — passed  here;  because  of 
the  cowardice  of  the  poltroons,  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  dodgers,  and  the  arrogance 
of  the  bullies,  who  had  here  cooperated 
to  blind  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Talk  had  made  a miserable  mess 
of  it  The  ultima  ratio  was  now  appeal- 
ed to. 

Some  of  our  companies  were  marched 
up-stairs  into  the  galleries.  The  sofas 
were  to  be  their  beds.  With  their  white 
cross-belts  and  bright  breastplates,  they 
made  a very  picturesque  body  of  specta- 
tors for  whatever  happened  in  the  Hall, 
and  never  failed  to  applaud  in  the  right 
or  the  wrong  place  at  will. 

Most  of  us  were  bestowed  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. Each  desk  received  its  man. 
He  was  to  scribble  on  it  by  day,  and  sleep 
under  it  by  night.  When  the  desks  were 
all  taken,  the  companies  overflowed  into 
the  corners  and  into  the  lobbies.  The 
staff  took  committee-rooms.  The  Colonel 
reigned  in  the  Speaker’s  parlor. 

Once  in,  firstly,  we  washed. 
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Such  a wash  ments  a special  para- 
graph. I compliment  the  M.  C.s,  our 
hosts,  upon  their  water-privileges.  How 
we  welcomed  this  chief*  luxury  after 
our  march  1 And  thenceforth  how  we 
prized  it  l For  the  clean  face  is  an  in- 
stitution which  requires  perpetual  reno- 
vation at  Washington.  “Constant  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  ” of  neatness.  When 
the  sky  here  is  not  travelling  earthward 
in  rain,  earth  is  mounting  skyward  in 
dust  So  much  dirt  must  have  an  im- 
moral effect 

After  the  wash  we  showed  ourselves 
to  the  eyes  of  Washington,  marching  by 
companies,  each  to  a different  hotel,  to 
dinner.  This  became  one  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  our  barrack-life.  We  liked  it. 
The  Washingtonians  were  amused  and 
encouraged  by  it  Three  times  a day, 
with  marked  punctuality,  our  lines  form- 
ed and  tramped  down  the  hill  to  scuffle 
with  awkward  squads  of  waiters  for  fare 
more  or  less  tolerable.  In  these  little 
marches,  we  encountered  bv-and-by  the 
other  regiments,  and,  most  soldierly  of 
all,  the  Rhode  Island  men,  in  blue  flan- 
nel blouses  and  bersagliere  hats.  But  of 
them  hereafter. 

It  was  a most  attractive  post  of  ours  at 
the  Capitol.  Spring  was  at  its  freshest 
and  fairest.  Every  day  was  more  exqui- 
site than  its  forerunner.  We  drilled  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening,  almost  hourly,  in 
the  pretty  square  east  of  the  building. 
Old  soldiers  found  that  they  rattled 
through  the  manual  twice  as  alert  as 
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ever  before.  Recruits  became  old  sol- 
diers in  a trice.  And  as  to  awkward 
squads,  men  that  would  bare  been  the 
veriest  louts  and  lubbers  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace  now  learned  to  toe  the 
mark,  to  whisk  their  eyes  right  and  their 
eyes  left,  to  drop  the  butts  of  their  mus- 
kets without  crushing  their  corns,  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  flank  and  file, — and 
so  became  full-fledged  heroes  before  they 
knew  it. 

In  the  rests  between  our  drills  we  lay 
nnder  the  young  shade  on  the  sweet 
young  grass,  with  the  odors  of  snowballs 
and  horse-chestnut  blooms  drifting  to  us 


with  every  whiff  of  breeze,  and  amused 
ourselves  with  watching  the  evolutions  of 
our  friends  of  the  Massachusetts  Eighth, 
and  other  less  experienced  soldiers,  as 
they  appeared  upon  the  field.  They, 
too,  like  ourselves,  were  going  through 
the  transformations.  These  sturdy  fel- 
lows were  then  in  a rough  enough  chrys- 
alis of  uniform.  That  shed,  they  would 
look  worthy  of  themselves. 

But  the  best  of  the  entertainment  was 
within  the  Capitol.  Some  three  thousand 
or  more  of  us  were  now  quartered  there. 
The  Massachusetts  Eighth  were  under 
the  dome.  No  fear  of  want  of  air  for 
them.  The  Massachusetts  Sixth  were 
eloquent  for  their  State  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  It  was  singularly  fitting,  among 
the  many  coincidences  in  the  history  of 
this  regiment,  that  they  should  be  there, 
tacitly  avenging  the  assault  upon  Sum- 
ner and  die  attempts  to  bully  the  im- 
pregnable Wilson. 

In  the  recesses,  caves,  and  crypts  of  the 
Capitol  what  other  legions  were  bestow- 
ed I do  not  know.  I daily  lost  myself, 
and  sometimes  when  out  of  my  reckoning 
was  put  on  the  way  by  sentries  of  strange 
corps,  a Reading  Light  Infantry  man, 
or  some  other.  We  all  fraternized. 
There  was  a fine  enthusiasm  among  us : 
not  the  soldierly  rivalry  in  discipline 
that  may  grow  up  in  future  between 
men  of  different  States  acting  together, 
but  the  brotherhood  of  ardent  fellows 
first  in  the  field  and  earnest  in  the 
cause. 

All  onr  life  in  the  Capitol  was  most 
dramatic  and  sensational. 

Before  it  was  fairly  light  in  the  dim  in- 
terior of  the  Representatives  Chamber,  the 
reveilles  of  the  different  regiments  came 
rattling  through  the  corridors.  Every 
snorer’s  trumpet  suddenly  paused.  The 
impressive  sound  of  the  hushed  breathing 
of  a thousand  sleepers,  marking  off  the 
fleet  moments  of  the  night,  gave  way  to 
a most  vociferous  uproar.  The  boy  ele- 
ment is  large  in  the  6eventh  Regiment. 
Its  slang  dictionary  is  peculiar  and  un- 
abridged. As  soon  as  we  woke,  the  pit 
began  to  chaff  the  galleries,  and  the  gal- 
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lories  the  pit.  We  were  allowed  noise 

nearlv  ad  libitum.  Our  riotous  tendon- 
* 

cies,  if  they  existed,  escaped  by  the 
safety-valve  of  the  larynx.  We  joked, 
we  shouted,  we  sang,  we  mounted  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  made  speeches, — 
always  to  the  point ; for  if  any  but  a wit 
ventured  to  give  tongue,  he  was  cough- 
ed down  without  ceremony.  Let  the 
M.  C.s  adopt  this  plan  and  silence  their 
dunces. 

With  all  our  jollity  we  preserved  very 
tolerable  decorum.  The  regiment  is  as- 
sez  bien  compose.  Many  of  its  privates 
are  distinctly  gentlemen  of  breeding  and 
character.  The  tone  is  mainly  good,  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  high.  If  the  Colonel 
should  say,  “ Up,  boys,  and  at  ’em  1 ” I 
know  that  the  Seventh  would  do  brilliant- 
ly in  the  field.  I speak  now  of  its  beha- 
vior in-doors.  This  certainly  did  it  cred- 
it. Our  thousand  did  the  Capitol  little 
harm  that  a corporal’s  guard  of  Biddies 
with  mops  and  tubs  could  not  repair  in  a 
forenoon’s  campaign. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  served  our 
country  better  by  a little  Vandalism.  The 
decorations  of  the  Capitol  have  a slight 
flavor  of  the  Southwestern  steamboat 
saloon.  The  pictures  (now,  by  the  way, 
carefully  covered)  would  most  of  them  be 
the  better,  if  the  figures  were  bayoneted 
and  the  backgrounds  sabred  out.  Both — 
pictures  and  decorations — belong  to  that 
bygone  epoch  of  our  country  when  men 
shaved  the  moustache,  dressed  like  par- 
sons, said  “ Sir,”  and  chewed  tobacco, — 
a transition  epoch,  now  become  an  his- 
toric blank. 

The  home -correspondence  of  our  le- 
gion of  young  heroes  was  illimitable.  Ev- 
ery one  had  his  little  tale  of  active  ser- 
vice to  relate.  A decimation  of  the  regi- 
ment, more  or  less,  had  profited  by  the 
tender  moment  of  departure  to  pop  the 
question  and  to  receive  the  dulcet  “ Yes." 
These  lucky  fellows  were  of  course  writ- 
ing to  Dulcinea  regularly,  three  meals  of 
love  a day.  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  M.  C.,  and 
a brace  of  colleagues  were  kept  hard  at 
work  all  day  giving  franks  and  saving 
threepennies  to  the  ardent  scribes.  Un- 
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clc  Sam  lost  certainly  three  thousand 
cents  a day  in  this  manner. 

What  crypts  and  dens,  caves  and  cel- 
lars there  are  under  that  great  structure  1 
And  barrels  of  flour  in  every  one  of  them 
this  month  of  May,  1861.  Do  civilians 
eat  in  this  proportion  ? Or  does  long 
standing  in  the  “ Position  of  a Soldier  ” 
(i vide  “Tactics  ” for  a view  of  that  grace- 
ful pose ) increase  a man’s  capacity  for 
bread  and  beef  so  enormously  ? 

It  was  infinitely  picturesque  in  these 
dim  vaults  by  night.  Sentries  were  post- 
ed at  every  turn.  Their  guns  gleamed 
in  the  gaslight.  Sleepers  were  lying  in 
their  blankets  wherever  the  stones  were 
softest.  Then  in  the  guard-room  the  guard 
were  waiting  their  turn.  We  have  not 
had  much  of  this  scenery  in  America,  and 
the  physiognomy  of  volunteer  military  life 
is  quite  distinct  from  anything  one  secs  in 
European  service.  The  People  have  nev- 
er had  occasion  until  now  to  occupy  their 
Palace  with  armed  men. 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  THE  OATH. 

We  were  to  be  sworn  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  the  afternoon  of 
April  26th.  All  the  Seventh,  raw  men 
and  ripe  men,  marched  out  into  the  sweet 
spring  sunshine.  Every  fellow  had  whit- 
ened his  belts,  burnished  his  arms,  curled 
his  moustache,  and  was  scowling  his  man- 
liest for  Uncle  Sam’s  approval. 

Wc  were  drawn  up  by  companies  in 
the  Capitol  Square  for  mustering  in. 

Presently  before  us  appeared  a gor- 
geous officer,  in  full  fig.  “ Major  Mc- 
Dowell ! ” somebody  whispered,  as  we 
presented  arms.  He  is  a General,  or 
perhaps  a Field  Marshal,  now.  Pro- 
motions come  with  a hop,  skip,  and 
jump,  in  these  times,  when  demerit  re- 
signs and  merit  stands  ready  to  step  to 
the  front 

Major-Colonel-General  McDowell,  in 
a soldierly  voice,  now  called  the  roll, 
and  we  all  answered,  “ Here ! ” in  voi- 
ces more  or  less  soldierly.  He  enter- 
tained himself  with  this  ceremony  for  an 
hour.  The  roll  over,  we  were  marched 
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and  formed  in  three  sides  of  a square 
along  the  turf.  Again  the  handsome  offi- 
cer stepped  forward,  and  recited  to  us  the 
conditions  of  our  service.  “ In  accord- 
ance with  a special  arrangement,  made 
with  the  Governor  of  New  York,”  says 
the  Major,  “ you  are  now  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  serve 
for  thirty  days,  unless  sooner  discharged 
and  continues  he,  “ The  oath  will  now  be 
read  to  you  by  the  magistrate.” 

Hereupon  a gentleman  en  mufti , but 
wearing  a military  cap  with  an  oil-skin 
cover,  was  revealed.  Until  now  he  had 
seemed  an  impassive  supernumerary.  But 
he  was  biding  his  time,  and  — with  due 
respect  be  it  said  — saving  his  wind,  and 
now  in  a Stentorian  voice  he  ejaculate 
ed, — 

“ The  folloiving  is  the  oath  ! ” 

Per  se  this  remark  was  not  comic.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  dignitary’s 
manner  which  tickled  the  regiment.  As 
one  man  the  thousand  smiled,  and  imme- 
diately adopted  this  new  epigram  among 
its  private  countersigns. 

But  the  good-natured  smile  passed  away 
as  we  listened  to  the  impressive  oath,  fol- 
lowing its  title. 

We  raised  our  right  hands,  and,  clause 
by  clause,  repeated  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion, in  the  name  of  God,  to  be  faithful 
soldiers  of  our  country.  It  was  not  quite 
so  comprehensive  as  the  beautiful  knight- 
ly pledge  administered  by  King  Arthur 
to  his  comrades,  and  transmitted. to  our 
time  by  Major-General  Tennyson  of  the 
Parnassus  Division.  We  did  not  swear, 
as  they  did  of  yore,  to  be  true  lovers  as 
well  as  loyal  soldiers.  Ca  ra  sans  dire 
in  1861,  — particularly  when  you  were 
engaged  to  your  Amanda  the  evening 
before  you  started,  as  was  the  case  with 
many  a stalwart  brave  and  many  a migh- 
ty man  of  a corporal  or  sergeant  in  our 
ranks. 

We  were  thrilled  and  solemnized  by 
die  stately  ceremony  of  the  oath.  This 
again  was  most  dramatic.  A grand  pub- 
lic recognition  of  a duty.  A reavowal  of 
the  fundamental  belief  that  our  system 
was  worthy  of  the  support,  and  our  Gov- 


ernment -of  the  confidence,  of  all  loyal 
men.  And  there  was  danger  in  the  mid- 
dle distance  of  our  view  into  the  future, 
— danger  of  attack,  or  dangerous  duty  of 
advance,  just  enough  to  keep  any  trifler 
from  feeling  that  his  pledge  was  mere 
holiday  business. 

So,  under  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  we 
echoed  in  unison  the  sentences  of  the 
oath.  A little  low  murmur  of  rattling 
arms,  shaken  with  the  hearty  utterance, 
made  itself  heard  in  the  pauses.  Then 
the  band  crashed  in  magnificently. 

We  were  now  miserable  mercenaries, 
serving  for  low  pay  and  rough  rations. 
Read  the  Southern  papers  and  you  will 
see  us  described.  “Mudsills,”  — that,  I 
believe,  is  the  technical  word.  By  re- 
peating a form  of  words  after  a gentle- 
man in  a glazed  cap  and  black  raiment, 
we  had  suffered  change  into  base  assas- 
sins, the  offscouring  of  society,  starving  for 
want  of  employment,  and  willing  to  “ im- 
brue our  coarse  fists  in  fraternal  blood  ” 
for  the  sum  of  eleven  dollars  a month, 
besides  hard  tack,  salt  junk,  and  the  hope 
of  a Confederate  States  bond  apiece  for 
bounty,  or  free  loot  in  the  treasuries  of 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  after 
the  war.  How  carefully  from  that  day 
we  watched  the  rise  and  fall  of  United 
States  stocks ! If  they  should  go  low 
among  the  nineties,  we  felt  that  our  elev- 
en dollars  per  mensem  would  be  imperil- 
led. 

We  stayed  in  our  palace  for  a week  or 
so  after  April  26th,  the  day  of  the  oath. 
That  was  the  most  original  part  of  our 
duty  thus  far.  New  York  never  had  so 
unanimous  a deputation  on  the  floor  of 
the  Representatives  Chamber  before,  and 
never  a more  patriotic  one.  Take  care, 
Gentlemen  Members  of  Congress ! look  to 
your  words  and  your  Acts  honestly  and 
wisely  in  future ! don’t  palter  with  Lib- 
erty again  1 it  is  not  well  that  soldiers 
should  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  they 
are  always  to  unravel  the  snarls  and  cut 
the  knots  twisted  and  tied  by  clumsy  or 
crafty  fingers.  The  traitor  States  already 
need  the  main  de  fer , — yes,  and  without 
the  ganl  de  velours.  Let  us  beware,  and 
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keep  ourselves  worthy  of  the  boon  of 
self-government,  man  by  man  ! I do  not 
wish  to  hear,  “ Order  arms  1 ” and 
u Charge  bayonets !”  in  the  Capitol.  But 
this  present  defence  of  Free  Speech  and 
Free  Thought  ends,  let  us  hope,  that 
danger  forever. 

When  we  had  been  ten  days  in  our 
showy  barracks  we  began  to  quarrel 
with  luxury.  What  had  private  soldiers 
to  do  with  the  desks  of  law -givers? 
Why  should  we  be  allowed  to  revel 
longer  in  the  dining-rooms  of  Washing- 
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ton  hotels,  partaking  the  admirable  dain- 
ties there  ? 

The  May  sunshine,  the  birds  and  the 
breezes  of  May,  invited  us  to  Camp, — 
the  genuine  thing,  under  canvas.  Be- 
sides, Uncles  Sam  and  Abe  wanted  our 
room  for  other  company.  Washington 
was  filling  up  fast  with  uniforms.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  able-bodied  men  in 
the  country  were  moving,  on  the  first 
of  May,  with  all  their  property  on  their 
backs,  to  agreeable,  but  dusty  lodgings  on 
the  Potomac. 

We  also  made  our  May  move.  One 
afternoon,  my  company,  the  Ninth,  and 
the  Engineers,  the  Tenth,  were  detailed 
to  follow  Captain  Vield,  and  lay  out  a 
camp  on  Meridian  Hill. 

CAMP  CAMERON. 

As  we  had  the  first  choice,  we  got,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  site  for  a camp.  Wc 
occupy  the  villa  and  farm  of  Dr.  Stone, 
two  miles  due  north  of  Willard’s  Hotel. 

I assume  that  hotel  as  a peculiarly  Amer- 
ican point  of  departure,  and  also  because 
it  is  the  hub  of  Washington,  — the  cen- 
tre of  an  eccentric,  having  the  White 
House  at  the  end  of  its  shorter,  and  the 
Capitol  at  the  end  of  its  longer  radius, 
— moral,  so  they  say,  as  well  as  geomet- 
rical. 

Sundry  dignitaries,  Presidents  and 
what  not,  have  lived  here  in  times  gone 
by.  Whoever  chose  the  site  ought  to  be 
kindly  remembered  for  his  good  taste. 
The  house  stands  upon  the  pretty  ter- 
race commanding  the  plain  of  Washing- 
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ton.  From  the  upper  windows  we  can 
see  the  Potomac  opening  southward  like 
a lake,  and  between  us  and  the  water 
ambitious  Washington  stretching  itself 
along  and  along,  like  the  shaekly  files 
of  an  army  of  recruits. 

Oaks  love  the  soil  of  this  terrace. 
There  are  some  noble  ones  on  the  undu- 
lations before  the  house.  It  may  be  per- 
mitted even  for  one  who  is  supposed  to 
think  of  nothing  but  powder  and  ball  to 
notice  one  of  these  grand  trees.  Let  the 
ivy-covered  stem  of  the  Big  Oak  of  Camp 
Cameron  take  its  place  in  literature ! 
And  now  enough  of  scenery.  The  land- 
scape will  stay,  but  the  troops  will  not. 
There  are  trees  and  slopes  of  green- 
sward elsewhere,  and  shrubbery  begins  to 
blossom  in  these  bright  days  of  May  be- 
fore a thousand  pretty  homes.  The  tents 
and  the  tent- life  are  more  interesting 
for  the  moment  than  objects  which  can- 
not decamp. 

The  old  villa  serves  us  for  head-quar- 
ters. It  is  a respectable  place,  not  with- 
out its  pretensions.  Four  granite  pillars, 
as  true  grit  as  if  the  two  Presidents  Adams 
bad  lugged  them  on  their  shouldere  all 
the  way  from  Quincy,  Mass.,  make  a car- 
riage-porch. Here  is  the  Colonel  in  the 
big  west  parlor,  the  Quartermaster  and 
Commissary  in  the  rooms  with  sliding- 
doors  on  the  east,  the  Hospital  up-stairs, 
and  so  on.  Other  rooms,  numerous  as 
the  cells  in  a monastery,  serve  as  quar- 
ters for  the  Engineer  Company.  These 
dens  are  not  monastic  in  aspect.  The 
house  is,  of  course,  a Certosa,  so  far  as 
the  gentler  sex  are  concerned ; but  no 
anchorites  dwell  here  at  present.  If  the 
Seventh  disdained  everything  but  sol- 
diers’ fare,  — which  it  does  not,  — com- 
mon civility  would  require  that  it  should 
do  violence  to  its  disinclination  for  com- 
fort and  luxury,  and  consume  the  stores 
sent  down  by  ardent  patriots  in  New 
York.  The  cellars  of  the  villa  overflow 
with  edibles,  and  in  the  greenhouse  is  a 
most  appetizing  array  of  barrels,  boxes, 
cans,  and  bottles,  shipped  here  that  our 
Sybarites  might  not  sigh  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  home.  Such  trash  may  do  very 
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well  to  amuse  the  palate  in  these  times 
of  half- peace,  half- hostility ; but  when 

“ war,  which  for  a space  does  fail, 

Shall  doubly  thundering  swell  the  gale,” 

then  every  soldier  Bhould  drop  gracefully 
to  the  simple  ration,  and  cease  to  dabble 
with  frying-pans.  Cooks  to  their  aprons, 
and  soldiers  to  their  guns  ! 

Our  tents  are  pitched  on  a level  clover- 
field  sloping  to  the  front  for  our  parade- 
ground.  We  use  the  old  wall  tent  with- 
out a fly.  It  is  necessary  to  live  in  one 
of  these  awhile  to  know  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  Sibley  pattern.  Sibley’s 
tent  is  a wrinkle  taken  from  savage  life. 
It  is  the  Sioux  buffalo-skin  lodge,  or  Te- 
pee, improved, — a cone  truncated  at  the 
top  and  fitted  with  a movable  apex  for 
ventilation.  A single  tent-pole,  support- 
ed upon  a hinged  tripod  of  iron,  sustains 
the  structure.  It  is  compacter,  more 
commodious,  healthier,  and  handsomer 
than  the  ancient  models.  None  other 
should  be  used  in  permanent  encamp- 
ments. For  marching  troops,  the  French 
T ente  (Tabri  is  a capital  shelter. 

Still  our  fellows  manage  to  be  at  home 
as  they  are.  Some  of  our  model  tents 
are  types  of  the  best  style  of  temporary 
cottages.  Young  housekeepers  of  limited 
incomes  would  do  well  to  visit  and  take 
heed.  A whole  elysium  of  household 
comfort  can  be  had  out  of  a teapot, — tin  ; 
a brace  of  cups,  — tin ; a brace  of  plates, 
— tin  ; and  a frying-pan. 

In  these  days  of  war  everybody  can 
see  a camp.  Every  one  who  stays  at 
home  has  a brother  or  a son  or  a lover 
quartered  in  one  of  the  myriad  tents  that 
have  blossomed  with  the  daffodil-season 
all  over  our  green  fields  of  the  North.  I 
need  not,  then,  describe  our  encamp- 
ment in  detail,  — its  guard-tent  in  ad- 
vance,— its  guns  in  battery, — its  flag- 
staff,—its  companies  quartered  in  streets 
with  droll  and  fanciful  names, — its  offi- 
cers' tents  in  the  rear,  at  right  angles  to 
the  fines  of  company-tents, — its  kitch- 
ens, armed  with  Captain  Viele’s  capital 
army  cooking-stoves,  — its  big  marquees, 
“ The  White  House  ” and  “ Fort  Pick- 
ens,” for  the  lodging  and  messing  of  the 


new  artillery  company,  — its  barbers’ 
shops, — its  offices.  The  same,  more  or 
less  well  arranged,  can  be  seen  in  all  the 
rendezvous  where  the  armies  are  now 
assembling.  Instead  of  such  description, 
then,  let  me  give  the  log  of  a single  day 
at  our  camp. 

JOURNAL  OF  A DAY  AT  CAMP  CAMERON, 
BY  FRIVATE  W.,  COMPANY  I. 

Boom  1 

I would  rather  not  believe  it ; but  it  is 
— yes,  it  is  — the  morning  gun,  uttering 
its  surly  “ Hullo  1 ” to  sunrise. 

Yes,  — and,  to  confirm  my  suspicions, 
here  rattle  in  the  drums  and  pipe  in  the 
fifes,  wooing  us  to  get  up,  get  up , with 
music  too  peremptory  to  be  harmoni- 
ous. 

I rise  up  sur  mon  se'ant  and  glance 
about  me.  I,  Private  W.,  chance,  by 
reason  of  sundry  chances,  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  a company  recently  largely  re- 
cruited and  bestowed  all  together  in  a 
big  marquee.  As  I lift  myself  up,  I see 
others  lift  themselves  up  on  those  straw 
bags  we  kindly  call  our  mattresses.  The 
tallest  man  of  the  regiment,  Sergeant  K., 
is  on  one  side  of  me.  On  the  other  side 
I am  separated  from  two  of  the  fattest 
men  of  the  regiment  by  Sergeant  M., 
another  excellent  fellow,  prime  cook  and 
prime  forager. 

We  are  all  presently  on  our  pins, — 
K.  on  those  lengthy  continuations  of  his, 
and  the  two  stout  gentlemen  on  their  stout 
supporters.  The  deep  sleepers  are  pull- 
ed up  from  those  abysses  of  slumber 
where  they  had  been  choking,  gurgling, 
strangling,  death-rattling  all  night  There 
is  for  a moment  a sound  of  legs  rushing 
into  pantaloons  and  arms  plunging  into 
jackets. 

Then,  as  the  drums  and  fifes  whine 
and  clatter  their  last  notes,  at  the  flap  of 
our  tent  appears  our  orderly,  and  fierce 
in  the  morning  sunshine  gleams  his  mous- 
tache,— one  month *8  growth  this  blessed 
day.  “Fall  in,  for  roll-call!”  he  cries, 
in  a ringing  voice.  The  orderly  can 
speak  sharp,  if  need  be. 
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We  obey.  Not  “ Walk  in ! ” “ March 
in  ! ” “ Stand  in  ! ” is  tlie  order ; but  “ F all 
in  ! ” as  sleepy  men  must  Then  the  or- 
derly calls  off  our  hundred.  There  are 
several  boyish  voices  which  reply,  several 
comic  voices,  a few  mean  voices,  and  some 
so  earnest  and  manly  and  alert  that  one 
says  to  himself,  “ Those  arc  the  men  for 
me,  when  work  is  to  be  done  ! ” I read 
the  character  of  my  comrades  every 
morning  in  each  fellow’s  monosyllable 
« Here  1 " 

When  the  orderly  is  satisfied  that  not 
one  of  us  has  run  away  and  accepted  a 
Colonelcy  from  the  Confederate  States 
since  last  roll-call,  he  notifies  those  un- 
fortunates who  are  to  be  on  guard  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  of  the  honor 
and  responsibility  placed  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. Next  he  tells  us  what  are  to  be  the 
drills  of  the  day.  Then,  “ Right  face  ! 
Dismissed  1 Break  ranks  ! March  ! ” 

With  ardor  we  instantly  seize  tin  basins, 
soap,  and  towels,  and  invade  a lovely  oak- 
grove  at  the  rear  and  left  of  our  camp. 
Here  is  a delicious  spring  into  which  we 
have  fitted  a pump.  The  sylvan  scene 
becomes  peopled  with  “ National  Guards 
Washing,” — a scene  meriting  the  notice 
of  Art  as  much  as  any  “Diana  and  her 
Nymphs.”  But  we  have  no  Poussin  to 
paint  us  in  the  dewy  sunlit  grove.  Few 
of  us,  indeed,  know  how  picturesque  we 
are  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

After  this  beau  ideal  of  a morning  toi- 
let comes  the  ante-prandial  drill.  Lieu- 
tenant W.  arrives,  and  gives  us  a little 
appetizing  exercise  in  “Carry  arms!” 
“ Support  arms  ! ” “ By  the  right  fiank, 
march ! ” “ Double  quick  ! ” 

Breakfast  follows.  My  company  mess- 
es somewhat  helter-skelter  in  a big  tent. 
We  have  very  tolerable  rations.  Some- 
times luxuries  appear  of  potted  meats 
and  hermetical  vegetables,  sent  us  by  the 
fond  New  Yorkers.  Each  little  knot  of 
fellows,  too,  cooks  something  savory.  Our 
table-furniture  is  not  elegant,  our  plates 
are  tin,  there  is  no  silver  in  our  forks ; 
but  a la  guerre,  comme  a la  guerre.  Let 
the  scrubs  growl  I Lucky  fellows,  if  they 
suffer  no  worse  hardships  than  this  ! 
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By-and-by,  after  breakfast,  come  com- 
pany-drills, bayonet-practice,  battalion- 
drills,  and  the  heavy  work  of  the  day. 
Our  handsome  Colonel,  on  a nice  black 
nag,  manoeuvres  his  thousand  men  of  the 
line-companies  on  the  parade  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Two  thousand  legs  step  oft’ 
accurately  together.  Two  thousand  pipe- 
clayed cross-belts  — whitened  with  infi- 
nite pains  and  waste  of  time,  and  offering 
a most  inviting  mark  to  a foe  — restrain 
the  beating  bosoms  of  a thousand  braves, 
as  they  — the  braves,  not  the  belts  — go 
through  the  most  intricate  evolutions  un- 
erringly. Watching  these  battalion  move- 
ments, Private  W.,  perhaps,  goes  off  and 
inscribes  in  his  journal,  — “ Any  clever, 
prompt  man,  with  a mechanical  turn,  an 
eye  for  distance,  a notion  of  time,  and 
a voice  of  command,  can  be  a tactician. 
It  is  pure  pedantry  to  claim  that  the  ma- 
noeuvring of  troops  is  difficult : it  is  not 
difficult,  if  the  troops  are  quick  and  steady. 
But  to  be  a general,  with  patience  and 
purpose  and  initiative, — ah!”  thinks 
Private  W.,  “ for  that  you  must  have  the 
man  of  genius;  and  already  in  this  war 
he  begins  to  appear  out  of  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere.” 

Private  W.  avows  without  fear  that 
about  noon,  at  Camp  Cameron,  he  takes 
a hearty  dinner,  and  with  satisfaction. 
Private  W.  has  had  his  feasts  in  cot  and 
chateau  in  Old  World  and  New.  It  is 
the  conviction  of  said  private  that  no- 
where and  no-when  has  he  expected  his 
ration  with  more  interest,  and  remember- 
ed it  with  more  affection,  than  here. 

In  the  middle  hours  of  the  day  it  is  in 
order  to  get  a pass  to  go  to  Washington,  or 
to  visit  some  of  the  camps,  which  now,  in 
the  middle  of  May,  begin  to  form  a cor- 
don around  the  city.  Some  of  these  I 
may  criticize  before  the  end  of  this  paper. 
Our  capital  seems  arranged  by  Nature 
to  be  protected  by  fortified  camps  on  the 
circuit  of  its  hills.  It  may  be  made  al- 
most a Verona,  if  need  be.  Our  brother 
regiments  have  posts  nearly  as  charming 
as  our  own  in  these  fair  groves  and  on 
these  fair  slopes  on  either  side  of  us. 

In  the  afternoon  comes  target-practice, 
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skirmishing-drill,  more  company-  or  re- 
cruit-drill, and,  at  half-past  five,  our  even- 
ing parade.  Let  me  not  forget  tent- 
inspection,  at  four,  by  the  officer  of  the 
day,  when  our  band  plays  deliciously. 

At  evening  parade  all  Washington  ap- 
pears. A regiment  of  ladies,  rather  in- 
disposed to  beauty,  observe  us.  Some- 
times the  Dons  arrive, — Secretaries  of 
State,  of  War,  of  Navy, — or  military 
Dons,  bestriding  prancing  steeds,  but  be- 
striding them  as  if  “ ’t  was  not  their  habit 
often  of  an  afternoon.”  All  which, — the 
bad  teeth,  pallid  skins,  and  rustic  toilets 
of  the  fair,  and  the  very  moderate  horse- 
manship of  the  brave,  — privates,  stand- 
ing at  ease  in  the  ranks,  take  note  of,  not 
cynically,  but  as  men  of  the  world. 

Wondrous  gymnasts  are  some  of  the 
Seventh,  and  after  evening  parade  they 
often  give  exhibitions  of  their  prowess  to 
circles  of  admirers.  Muscle  has  not  gone 
out,  nor  nerve,  nor  activity,  if  these  ath- 
letes are  to  be  taken  as  the  types  or  even 
as  the  leaders  of  the  young  city-bred  men 
of  our  time.  All  the  feats  of  strength 
and  grace  of  the  gymnasiums  are  to  be 
seen  here,  and  show  to  double  advantage 
in  the  open  air. 

Then  comes  sweet  evening.  The  moon 
rises.  It  seems  always  full  moon  at  Camp 
Cameron.  Every  tent  becomes  a little 
illuminated  pyramid.  Cooking-fires  bum 
bright  along  the  alleys.  The  boys  lark, 
sing,  6hout,  do  all  those  merry  things  that 
make  the  entertainment  of  voluuteer  ser- 
vice. The  gentle  moon  looks  on,  mild 
and  amused,  the  fairest  lady  of  all  that 
visit  us. 

At  last,  when  the  songs  have  been  sung 
and  the  hundred  rumors  of  the  day  dis- 
cussed, at  ten  the  intrusive  drums  and 
scolding  fifes  get  together  and  stir  up  a 
concert,  always  premature,  called  tattoo. 
The  Seventh  Regiment  begins  to  peel  for 
bed  : at  all  events,  Private  W.  does ; for 
said  W.  takes,  when  he  can,  precious 
good  care  of  his  cuticle,  and  never  yields 
to  the  lazy  and  unwholesome  habit  of 
soldiers, — sleeping  in  the  clothes.  At  taps 
— half-past  ten  — out  go  the  lights.  If 
they  do  not,  presently  comes  the  sentry’s 
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peremptory  command  to  put  them  out. 
Then,  and  until  the  dawn  of  auother  day, 
a cordon  of  snorers  inside  of  a cordon  of 
sentries  surrounds  our  national  capital. 
The  outer  cordon  sounds  its  “All ’s  well  ” ; 
and  the  inner  cordon,  slumbering,  ech- 
oes it. 

And  that  is  the  history  of  any  day  at 
Camp  Cameron.  It  is  monotonous,  it  is 
not  monotonous,  it  is  laborious,  it  is  lazy, 
it  is  a bore,  it  is  a lark,  it  is  half  war,  half 
peace,  and  totally  attractive,  and  not  to 
be  dispensed  tfith  from  one’s  experience 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

OUR  ADVANCE  INTO  VIRGINIA. 

Meantime  the  weeks  went  on.  May 
23d  arrived.  Lovely  creatures  with  their 
taper  fingers  had  been  brewing  a flag  for 
us.  Shall  I say  that  its  red  stripes  were 
celestial  rosy  as  their  cheeks,  its  white 
stripes  virgin  white  as  their  brows,  its 
blue  field  cerulean  as  their  eyes,  and  its 
stars  scintillating  as  the  beams  of  the  said 
peepers  ? Shall  I say  this  ? If  I were  a 
poet,  like  Jeff.  Davis  and  each  and  every 
editor  of  each  and  every  newspaper  in 
our  misbehaving  States,  I might  say  it. 
And  involuntarily  I have  said  it. 

So  the  young  ladies  of  New  York — in- 
cluding, I hope,  her  who  made  my  sand- 
wiches for  the  march  hither — had  been 
making  us  a flag,  as  they  have  made  us 
havelocks,  pots  of  jelly,  bundles  of  lint, 
flannel  dressing-gowns,  embroidered  slip- 
pers for  a rainy  day  in  camp,  and  other 
necessaries  of  the  soldier’s  life. 

May  23d  was  the  day  we  were  to  get 
this  sweet  symbol  of  good-will.  At  even- 
ing parade  appeared  General  Thomas,  as 
the  agent  of  the  ladies,  the  donors,  with 
a neat  speech  on  a clean  sheet  of  paper. 
Re  read  it  with  feeling ; and  Private  W., 
who  has  his  sentimental  moments,  avows 
that  he  was  touched  by  the  General’s  ear- 
nest manner  and  patriotic  words.  Our 
Colonel  responded  with  his  neat  speech, 
very  apropos.  The  regiment  then  made 
its  neat  speech,  nine  cheers  and  a roar 
of  tigers,  — very  brief  and  pointed. 

There  had  been  a note  of  preparation 
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in  General  Thomas’s  remarks,  — a “ Vir- 
ginia, cave  canem  ! ” And  before  parade 
■was  dismissed,  we  saw  our  officers  holding 
parley  with  the  Colonel. 

Something  in  the  wind ! As  I was 
strolling  off  to  see  the  sunset  and  the 
ladies  on  parade,  I began  to  hear  great 
irrepressible  cheers  bursting  from  the 
streets  of  the  different  companies. 

“ Orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice!”  — so  I learned  presently 
from  dozens  of  overjoyed  fellows.  “ Har- 
per’s Ferry  ! ” says  one.  14  Alexandria ! ” 
shouts  a second.  “ Richmond ! ” only  Rich- 
mond will  content  a third.  And  some 
could  hardly  be  satisfied  short  of  the  hope 
of  a breakfast  in  Montgomery. 

What  a happy  thousand  were  the  line- 
companies  ! How  their  suppressed  ardors 
stirred ! No  want  of  fight  in  these  lads ! 
They  may  be  rather  luxurious  in  their 
habits,  for  camp-life.  They  may  be  a 
little  impatient  of  restraint  They  may 
have  — as  the  type  regiment  of  militia — 
the  type  faults  of  militia  on  service.  But 
a desire  to  dodge  a fight  is  not  one  of 
these  faults. 

Every  man  in  camp  was  merry,  except 
two  hundred  who  were  grim.  These  were 
the  two  artillery  companies,  ordered  to  re- 
main in  guard  of  our  camp.  They  swore 
as  if  Camp  Cameron  were  Flanders. 

I by  rights  belonged  with  these  male- 
content  and  objurgating  gentlemen ; but 
a chronicler  has  privileges,  and  I got  leave 
to  count  myself  into  the  Eighth  Company, 
my  old  friend  Captain  Shumway’s.  We 
were  to  move,  about  midnight,  in  light 
marching  order,  with  one  day’s  rations. 

It  has  been  always  full  moon  at  our 
camp.  This  night  was  full  moon  at  its 
fullest,  — a night  more  perfect  than  all 
perfection,  mild,  dewy,  refulgent.  At 
one  o’clock  the  drum  beat;  we  fell  into 
ranks,  and  marched  quietly  off  through 
the  shadowy  trees  of  the  lane,  into  the 
highway. 

ACROSS  TIIE  LONG  BRIDGE. 

I have  heretofore  been  proud  of  my 
individuality,  and  resisted,  so  far  as  one 
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may,  all  the  world’s  attempts  to  merge 
me  in  the  mass.  In  pluribus  unum  has 
been  my  motto.  But  whenever  I march 
with  the  regiment,  my  pride  is  that  I lose 
my  individuality,  that  1 am  merged,  that 
I become  a part  of  a machine,  a mere 
walking  gentleman,  a No.  1 or  a No.  2, 
front  rank  or  rear  rank,  file-leader  or  file- 
closer.  The  machine  is  so  steady  and  so 
mighty,  it  moves  with  such  musical  ca- 
dence and  such  brilliant  show,  that  I en- 
joy it  entirely  as  the  unum  and  lose  my- 
self gladly  as  a pluribus. 

Night  increases  this  fascination.  The 
outer  world  is  vague  in  the  moonlight. 
Objects  out  of  our  ranks  are  lost.  I see 
only  glimmering  steel  and  glittering  but- 
tons and  the  light-stepping  forms  of  my 
comrades.  Our  array  and  our  step  con- 
nect us.  We  move  as  one  man.  A man 
made  up  of  a thousand  members  and  each 
member  a man  is  a grand  creature, — par- 
ticularly when  you  consider  that  he  is 
self-made.  And  the  object  of  this  self- 
made  giant,  men-man,  is  to  destroy  anoth- 
er like  himself,  or  the  separate  pigmy 
members  of  another  such  giant.  We  have 
failed  to  put  ourselves— heads,  arms,  legs, 
and  wills — together  as  a uuit  for  any  pur- 
pose so  thoroughly  as  to  snuff  out  a simi- 
lar unit.  Up  to  1861,  it  seems  that  the 
business  of  war  compacts  men  best 

Well,  the  Seventh,  a compact  projec- 
tile, was  now  flinging  itself  along  the  road 
to  Washington.  Just  a month  ago,  “ in 
such  a night  as  this,”  we  made  our  first 
promenade  through  the  enemy’s  country. 
The  moon  of  Annapolis,  — why  should 
we  not  have  our  ominous  moon,  as  those 
other  fellows  had  their  sun  of  Austerlitz? 
— the  moon  of  Annapolis  shone  over  us. 
No  epithets  are  too  fine  or  too  compli- 
mentary for  such  a luminary,  and  there 
was  no  dust  under  her  rays. 

So  we  pegged  along  to  Washington 
and  across  Washington,  — which  at  that 
point  consists  of  Willard’s  Hotel,  few 
other  buildings  being  in  sight  A hag 
in  a nightcap  reviewed  us  from  an  upper 
window  as  we  tramped  by. 

Opposite  that  bald  block,  the  Wash 
ington  Monument,  and  opposite  what 
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was  of  more  importance  to  us,  a drove 
of  beeves  putting  beef  on  their  bones  in 
the  seedy  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, we  were  halted  while  the  New 
Jersey  brigade — some  three  thousand  of 
them  — trudged  by,  receiving  the  compli- 
mentary fire  of  our  line  as  they  passed. 
New  Jersey  is  not  so  far  from  New  York 
but  that  die  dialects  of  the  two  can  un- 
derstand each  other.  Their  respective 
slangs,  though  peculiar,  are  of  the  same 
genus.  By  the  end  of  this  war,  I trust 
that  these  distinctions  of  locality  will  be 
quite  annulled. 

We  began  to  feel  like  an  army  as  these 
thousands  thronged  by  us.  This  was 
evidently  a movement  in  force.  We 
rested  an  hour  or  more  by  the  road. 
Mounted  officers  galloping  along  down 
the  fines  kept  up  the  excitement. 

At  last  we  had  the  word  to  fall  in 
again  and  march.  It  is  part  of  the  sim- 
ple perfection  of  the  machine,  a regi- 
ment, that,  though  it  drops  to  pieces  for 
a rest,  it  comes  together  instantly  for 
a start,  and  nobody  is  confused  or  delay- 
ed. We  moved  half  a mile  farther,  and 
presently  a broad  pathway  of  reflected 
moonlight  shone  up  at  us  from  the  Poto- 
mac. 

No  orders,  at  this,  came  from  the 
Colonel,  “ Attention,  battalion  1 Be  sen- 
timental ! ” Perhaps  privates  have  no 
right  to  perceive  the  beautiful.  But  the 
sections  in  my  neighborhood  murmured 
admiration.  The  utter  serenity  of  the 
night  was  most  impressive.  Cool  and 
quiet  and  tender  the  moon  shone  upon 
our  ranks.  She  does  not  change  her 
visage,  whether  it  be  lovers  or  burglars 
or  soldiers  who  use  her  as  a lantern  to 
their  feet. 

The  Long  Bridge  thus  far  has  been 
merely  a shabby  causeway  with  water- 
ways and  draws.  Shabby, — let  me  here 
pause  to  say  that  in  Virginia  shabbincss 
is  the  grand  universal  law,  and  neatness 
the  spasmodic  exception,  attained  in  rare 
spots,  an  ceon  beyond  their  Old  Domin- 
ion age. 

The  Long  Bridge  has  thus  far  been 
a totally  unhistoric  and  prosaic  bridge. 


as  a Camp. 

Roads  and  bridges  arc  making  them- 
selves of  importance  and  shining  up  in- 
to sudden  renown  in  these  times.  The 
Long  Bridge  has  done  nothing  hitherto 
except  carry  passengers  on  its  back 
across  the  Potomac.  Hucksters,  plant- 
ers, dry-goods  drummers,  Members  of 
Congress,  et  ea  genera  omnia , have  here 
gone  and  come  on  their  several  merce- 
nary errands,  and,  as  it  now  appears, 
some  sour  little  imp  — the  very  reverse 
of  a “ sweet  little  cherub  ” — took  toll  of 
every  man  as  he  passed,  — a heavy  toll, 
namely,  every  man’s  whole  store  of  Pa- 
triotism and  Loyalty.  Every  man  — so 
it  seems  — who  passed  the  Long  Bridge 
was  stripped  of  his  last  dollar  of  Amor 
Patrice , and  came  to  Washington,  or 
went  home,  with  a waistcoat-pocket  full 
of  bogus  in  change.  It  was  our  business 
now  to  open  the  bridge  and  see  it  clear, 
and  leave  sentries  along  to  keep  it  per- 
manently free  for  Freedom. 

There  is  a mile  of  this  Lon"  Bridge. 
We  seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  length 
of  it,  with  our  files  opened  to  diffuse  the 
weight  of  our  column.  We  were  not 
now  the  tired  and  sleepy  squad  which 
just  a moon  ago  had  trudged  along  the 
railroad  to  the  Annapolis  Junction,  look- 
ing up  a Capital  and  a Government, 
perhaps  lost 

By  the  time  we  touched  ground  across 
the  bridge,  dawn  was  breaking,  — a good 
omen  for  poor  old  sleepy  Virginia.  The 
moon,  as  bright  and  handsome  as  a 
new  twenty-dollar  piece,  carried  herself 
straight  before  us,  — a splendid  ori- 
flamme. 

Lucky  is  the  private  who  marches 
with  the  van ! It  may  be  the  post  of 
more  danger,  but  it  is  also  the  post  of 
less  dust.  My  throat,  therefore,  and  my 
eyes  and  beard,  wore  the  less  Southern 
soil  when  we  halted  half  a mile  beyond 
the  bridge,  and  let  sunrise  overtake  us. 

Nothing  men  can  do  — except  picnics, 
with  ladies  in  straw  flats  with  feathers  — 
is  so  picturesque  as  soldiering.  As  soon 
as  the  Seventh  halt  anywhere,  or  move 
anywhere,  or  camp  anywhere,  they  re- 
solve themselves  into  a grand  tableau. 
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Their  own  ranks  should  supply  their  own 
Horace  Vernet  Our  groups  were  never 
more  entertaining  than  at  this  halt  by 
the  roadside  on  the  Alexandria  road. 
Stacks  of  guns  make  a capital  framework 
for  drapery,  and  red  blankets  dot  in  the 
lights  most  artistically.  The  fellows  lined 
the  road  with  their  gay  array,  asleep,  on 
the  rampage,  on  the  lounge,  and  nibbling 
at  their  rations. 

By-and-by,  when  my  brain  had  taken 
in  as  much  of  the  picturesque  as  it  could 
stand,  it  suffered  the  brief  congestion 
known  as  a nap.  I was  suddenly  awaked 
by  the  rattle  of  a horse’s  hoofs.  Before  I 
had  nibbed  my  eyes  the  rider  was  gone. 
His  sharp  tidings  had  stayed  behind  him. 
Ellsworth  was  dead, — so  he  said  hurried- 
ly, and  rode  on.  Poor  Ellsworth ! a fel- 
low of  genius  and  initiative  ! He  had  still 
so  much  of  the  boy  in  him,  that  he  rattled 
forward  boyishly,  and  so  died.  Si  monu- 
mcntum  requiris , look  at  his  regiment. 
It  was  a brilliant  stroke  to  levy  it ; and 
if  it  does  worthily,  its  young  Colonel  will 
not  have  lived  in  vain. 

As  the  morning  hours  passed,  we  learn- 
ed that  we  were  the  rear-guard  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  advancing  into  Vir- 
ginia. The  Seventh,  as  the  best  organ- 
ized body,  acted  as  reserve  to  this  force. 
It  didn’t  wish  to  be  in  the  rear ; but  such 
is  the  penalty  of  being  reliable  for  an 
emergency.  Fellow-soldier,  be  a scala- 
wag, be  a bashi-bazouk,  be  a Billy- Wil- 
soneer,  if  you  wish  to  see  the  fun  in  the 
van ! 

When  the  road  grew  too  hot  for  us,  on 
account  of  the  fire  of  sunshine  in  our 
rear,  we  jumped  over  the  fence  into  the 
Race-Course,  a big  field  beside  us,  and 
there  became  squatter  sovereigns  all 
day.  I shall  be  a bore,  if  I say  again 
what  a pretty  figure  we  cut  in  this  mili- 
tary picnic,  with  two  long  lines  of  blan- 
kets draped  on  bayonets  for  parasols. 

The  New  Jersey  brigade  were  mean- 
while doing  workie  work  on  the  ridge 
just  beyond  us.  The  road  and  railroad 
to  Alexandria  follow  the  general  course 
of  the  river  southward  along  the  level. 
This  ridge  to  be  fortified  is  at  the  point 
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where  the  highway  bends  from  west  to 
south.  The  works  were  intended  to 
serve  as  an  advanced  tele  du  pont, — a 
bridge-head,  with  a very  long  neck  con- 
necting it  with  the  bridge.  That  fine  old 
Fabius,  General  Scott,  had  no  idea  of 
flinging  an  army  out  broadcast  into  Vir- 
ginia, and,  in  the  insupposable  case  that 
it  turned  tail,  leaving  it  no  defended  pas- 
sage to  run  away  by. 

This  was  my  first  view  of  a field-work 
in  construction, — also,  my  first  hand  as 
a laborer  at  a field-work.  I knew  gla- 
cis and  counterscarp  on  paper;  also,  on 
paper,  superior  slope,  banquette,  and  the 
other  dirty  parts  of  a redoubt  Here 
they  were,  not  on  paper.  A slight  wood- 
en scaffolding  determined  the  shape  of 
the  simple  work;  and  when  I arrived, 
a thousand  Jerseymen  were  working, 
not  at  all  like  Jerseymen,  with  picks, 
spades,  and  shovels,  cutting  into  Virginia, 
digging  into  Virginia,  shovelling  up  Vir- 
ginia, for  Virginia’s  protection  against 
pseudo-Virginians. 

I swarmed  in  for  a little  while  with 
our  Paymaster,  picked  a little,  spaded  a 
little,  shovelled  a little,  took  a hand  to  my 
great  satisfaction  at  earth-works,  and  for 
my  efforts  I venture  to  suggest  that  Jer- 
sey City  owes  me  its  freedom  in  a box, 
and  Jersey  State  a basket  of  its  finest 
Clicquot. 

Is  my  gentle  reader  tired  of  the  short 
marches  and  frequent  halts  of  the  Sev- 
enth ? Remember,  gentle  reader,  that 
you  must  be  schooled  by  such  alphabeti- 
cal exercises  to  spell  bigger  words — skir- 
mish, battle,  defeat,  rout,  massacre  — by- 
and-by. 

Well, — to  be  Xenophontic, — from  the 
Race-Course  that  evening  we  marched 
one  stadium,  one  parasang,  to  a cedar- 
grove  up  the  road.  In  the  grove  is  a 
spring  worthy  to  be  called  a fountain, 
and  what  I determined  by  infallible  indi- 
cations to  be  a lager-bier  saloon.  Saloon 
no  more  ! War  is  no  respecter  of  locali- 
ties. Be  it  Arlington  House,  the  seedy 
palace  of  a Virginia  Don, — be  it  the  hum- 
bler, but  seedy,  pavilion  where  the  tired 
Teuton  washes  the  dust  of  Washington 
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away  from  his  tonsils,— each  must  surren- 
der to  the  bold  soldier-boy.  Exit  Cham- 
pagne and  its  goblet;  exit  lager  and  its 
mug;  enter  whiskey-and-watcr  in  a tin 
pot  Such  are  the  horrors  of  civil  war ! 

And  now  I must  cut  short  my  story,  for 
graver  matters  press.  As  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Seventh  in  the  cedar-grove 
for  two  days  and  two  nights,  — how 
they  endured  the  hardship  of  a bivouac 
on  soft  earth  and  the  starvation  of  coffee 
sans  milk, — how  they  digged  manfully 
in  the  trenches  by  gangs  all  these  two  la- 
borious days,  — with  what  supreme  artis- 
tic finish  their  work  was  achieved,  — how 
they  chopped  off  their  corns  with  axes, 
as  they  cleared  the  brushwood  from  the 
glacis, — how  they  blistered  their  hands, 

— how  they  chafed  that  they  were  not 
lunging  with  battailous  steel  at  the  breasts 
of  the  minions  of  the  oligarchs,  — how 
Washington,  seeing  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing rubbish,  and  hearing  dropping  shots 
of  target-practice,  or  of  novices  with  the 
musket  shooting  each  other  by  accident, 

— how  Washington,  alarmed,  imagined 
a battle,  and  went  into  panic  according- 
ly,— all  this,  is  it  not  written  in  the  daily 
papers  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  Sev- 
enth travelled  back  to  Camp  Cameron 
in  a smart  shower.  Its  service  was  over. 
Its  month  was  expired.  The  troops  or- 
dered to  relieve  it  had  arrived.  It  had 
given  the  other  volunteers  the  benefit  of 
a month’s  education  at  its  drills  and  pa- 
rades. It  had  enriched  poor  "Washington 
to  the  tune  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Ah, 
Washington  1 that  we,  under  Providence 
and  after  General  Butler,  saved  from  the 
heel  of  Secession  ! Ah,  Washington,  why 
did  you  charge  us  so  much  for  our  milk 
and  butter  and  strawberries  ? The  Sev- 
enth, then,  after  a month  of  delightful  du- 
ty, was  to  be  mustered  out  of  service,  and 
take  new  measures,  if  it  would,  to  have  a 
longer  and  a larger  share  in  the  war. 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

I took  advantage  of  the  day  of  rest  af- 
ter our  return  to  have  a gallop  about  the 


outposts.  Arlington  Heights  had  been 
the  spot  whence  the  alarmists  threatened 
us  daily  with  big  thunder  and  bursting 
bombs.  I was  curious  to  see  the  re- 
gion that  had  had  Washington  under  its 
thumb. 

So  Private  W.,  tired  of  his  foot-soldier- 
ing,  got  a quadruped  under  him,  and  felt 
like  a cavalier  again.  The  horse  took 
me  along  the  tow-path  of  the  Cumberland 
Canal,  as  far  as  the  redoubts  where  we  had 
worked  our  task.  Then  I turned  up  the 
hill,  took  a look  at  the  camp  of  the  New 
York  Twenty-Fifth  at  the  left,  and  rode 
along  for  Arlington  House. 

Grand  name ! and  the  domain  is  real- 
ly quite  grand,  but  ill-kept  Fine  oaks 
make  beauty  without  asking  favors.  Fine 
oaks  and  a fair  view  make  all  the  beauty 
of  Arlington.  It  seems  that  this  old  es- 
tablishment, like  many  another  old  Vir- 
ginian, had  claimed  its  respectability  for 
its  antiquity,  and  failed  to  keep  up  to 
the  level  of  the  time.  The  road  winds 
along  through  the  trees,  climbing  to  fair- 
er and  fairer  reaches  of  view  over  the 
plain  of  Washington.  I had  not  fan- 
cied that  there  was  any  such  lovely  site 
near  the  capital.  But  we  have  not  yet 
appreciated  what  Nature  has  done  for 
us  there.  When  civilization  once  makes 
up  its  mind  to  colonize  Washington,  all 
this  amphitheatre  of  hills  will  blossom 
with  structures  of  the  sublimest  ginger- 
bread. 

Arlington  House  is  the  antipodes  of 
gingerbread,  except  that  it  is  yellow,  and 
disposed  to  crumble.  It  has  a pompous 
propylon  of  enormous  stuccoed  columns. 
Any  house  smaller  than  Blenheim  would 
tail  on  insignificantly  after  such  a frontis- 
piece. The  interior  has  a certain  care- 
less, romantic,  decayed-gentleman  effect, 
wholly  Virginian.  It  was  enlivened  by 
the  uniforms  of  staff-officers  just  now, 
and  as  they  rode  through  the  trees  of  the 
approach  and  by  the  tents  of  the  New 
York  Eighth,  encamped  in  the  grove  to 
the  rear,  the  tableau  was  brilliantly  war- 
like. Here,  by  the  way,  let  me  pause  to 
ask,  as  a horseman,  though  a foot-soldier, 
why  generals  and  other  gorgeous  fellows 
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make  such  guys  of  their  horses  with  trap- 
pings. If  the  horse  is  a screw,  cover  him 
thick  with  saddle-cloths,  girths,  crup|>ers, 
breast-bands,  and  as  much  brass  and  tin- 
sel as  your  pay  will  enable  you  to  buy ; 
but  if  not  a screw,  let  his  fair  propor- 
tions be  seen  as  much  as  may  be,  and 
don’t  bother  a lover  of  good  horseflesh  to 
eliminate  so  much  uniform  before  he  can 
see  what  is  beneath. 

From  Arlington  I rode  to  the  other 
encampments,  — the  Sixty-Ninth,  Fifth, 
and  Twenty-Eighth,  all  of  New  York, — 
and  heard  their  several  stories  of  alarms 
and  adventures.  This  completed  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  new  fortification  of  the  Great 
Camp.  Washington  was  now  a fortress. 
The  capital  was  out  of  danger,  and 
therefore  of  no  further  interest  to  any- 
body. The  time  had  come  for  myself 
and  my  regiment  to  leave  it  by  differ- 
ent ways. 

“FARTANT  POUR  LA  8YRIE.” 

I snouLD  have  been  glad  to  stay  and 
see  my  comrades  through  to  their  depar- 
ture ; but  there  was  a Massachusetts  man 
down  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Butler  by 
name,  — has  any  one  heard  of  him  ? — 
and  to  this  gentleman  it  chanced  that  I 
was  to  report  myself.  So  I packed  my 
knapsack,  got  my  furlough,  shook  hands 
with  my  fellows,  said  good-bye  to  Camp 
Cameron,  and  was  off,  two  days  after  our 
month’s  service  was  done. 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  SEVENTH. 

Under  Providence,  Washington  owes 
its  safety,  1st,  To  General  Butler,  whose 
genius  devised  the  circumvention  of  Bal- 
timore ajid  its  rascal  rout,  and  whose  ut- 
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ter  bravery  executed  the  plan  ; — he  is 
the  Grand  Yankee  of  this  little  period  of 
the  war.  2d,  To  the  other  Most  Worship- 
ful Grand  Yankees  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiment  who  followed  their  leader,  as 
he  knew  they  would,  discovered  a forgot- 
ten colony  called  Annapolis,  and  dashed 
in  there,  asking  no  questions.  3d,  And 
while  I gladly  yield  the  first  places  to  this 
General  and  his  men,  I put  the  Seventh 
in,  as  last,  but  not  least,  in  saving  the 
capital.  Character  always  tells.  The 
Seventh,  by  good,  hard,  faithful  work  at 
drill,  had  established  its  fame  as  the  most 
thorough  militia  regiment  in  existence. 
Its  military  and  moral  character  were  ex- 
cellent The  mere  name  of  the  regiment 
carried  weight.  It  took  the  field  as  if 
the  field  were  a ball-room.  There  were 
myriads  eager  to  march;  but  they  had 
not  made  ready  beforehand.  Yes,  the 
Seventh  had  its  important  share  in  the 
rescue.  Without  our  support,  whether 
our  leaders  tendered  it  eagerly  or  hesi- 
tatingly, General  Butler’s  position  at  An- 
napolis would  have  been  critical,  and  his 
forced  march  to  the  capital  a forlorn  hope, 
— heroic,  but  desperate. 

So,  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

Here  I must  cut  short  my  story.  So 
good-bye  to  the  Seventh,  and  thanks  for 
the  fascinating  month  I have  passed  in 
their  society.  In  this  pause  of  the  war 
our  camp-life  has  been  to  me  as  brilliant 
as  a permanent  picnic. 

Good-bye  to  Company  I,  and  all  the 
fine  fellows,  rough  and  smooth,  cool  old 
hands  and  recruits  verdant  but  ardent! 
Good-bve  to  our  Lieutenants,  to  whom  I 
owe  much  kindness  1 Good-bye,  the  Or- 
derly, so  peremptory  on  parade,  so  indul- 
gent off ! Good-bye,  everybody ! 

And  so  in  haste  I close. 
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BETWEEN  STRING  AND  SUMMER. 

(A  BIRTHDAY  POEM,  WITH  ROSES.) 

To  her  whose  birth  and  being 
Touch  summer  out  of  spring, 

These  roses,  reaching  forward 
From  May  to  June,  I bring. 

To  her  whose  fragrant  friendship 
Sweetens  the  life  1 live, 

These  flowers,  Love’s  message  hinting 
With  perfumed  breath,  I give. 

The  violet  and  the  lily 

Shall  stand  for  these  and  those  ; 

But  give  her  roses  only 

Whose  soul  suggests  the  rose,  — 

Whose  Life’s  idea  ranges 

Through  all  of  sweet  and  bright, 

A vernal  flow  of  feeling, 

A summer  day  of  light. 

I bless  the  child  whose  coming 
Sheds  grace  around  us,  where 

Iler  voice  falls  soft  as  music, 
ller  step  drops  light  as  air : 

Fair  grace,  to  good  related 
In  her,  sweet  sisters  twin  ; 

As  in  this  House  of  Roses 
The  fruits  and  flowers  are  kin. 


ELLSWORTH. 


The  beginnings  of  great  periods  have 
often  been  marked  and  made  memorable 
by  striking  events.  Out  of  the  cloud  that 
hangs  around  the  vague  inceptions  of 
revolutions,  a startling  incident  will  some- 
times flash  like  lightning,  to  show  that  the 
warring  elements  have  begun  their  work. 
The  scenes  that  attended  the  birth  of 
American  nationality  formed  a not  inac- 
curate type  of  those  that  have  opened  the 
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crusade  for  its  perpetuation.  The  con- 
solidation of  public  sentiment  which  fol- 
lowed the  magnificent  defeat  at  Bunker’s 
Hill,  in  which  the  spirit  of  indignant  re- 
sistance was  tempered  by  the  pathetic 
interest  surrounding  the  fate  of  Warren, 
was  but  a foreshadowing  of  the  instant 
rally  to  arms  which  followed  the  fall  of 
the  beleaguered  fort  in  Charleston  har- 
bor,  and  of  the  intensity  of  tragic  pathos 
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which  has  been  added  to  the  stern  pur- 
pose of  avenging  justice  by  the  murder 
of  Colonel  Ellsworth. 

Ephraim  Elmer  Ellsworth  was  born  in 
the  little  village  of  Mechanicsville,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  on  the  23d 
day  of  April,  1837.  When  he  was  very 
young,  his  father,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  lost  irretrievably  his  entire  fortune, 
in  the  tornado  of  financial  ruin  that  in 
those  years  swept  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains.  From  this  disaster  he  nev- 
er recovered.  Misfortune  seems  to  have 
followed  him  through  life,  with  the  insa- 
tiable pertinacity  of  the  Nemesis  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  And  now  in  his  old 
age,  when  for  a moment  there  seemed 
to  shine  upon  his  path  the  sunshine  that 
promised  better  days,  he  finds  that  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  and  stands  desolate, 
“stabbed  through  the  heart’s  affections, 
to  the  heart”  His  younger  son  died 
some  years  ago,  of  small-pox,  in  Chicago, 
and  the  murder  at  Alexandria  leaves 
him  with  his  sorrowing  wife,  lonely,  amid 
the  sympathy  of  the  world. 

The  days  of  Elmer’s  childhood  and 
early  youth  were  passed  at  Troy  and  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  pursuits  various, 
but  energetic  and  laborious.  There  is 
little  of  interest  in  the  story  of  these 
years.  He  was  a proud,  affectionate, 
sensitive,  and  generous  boy,  hampered 
by  circumstance,  but  conscious  of  great 
capabilities,  — not  morbidly  addicted  to 
day-dreaming,  but  always  working  heart- 
ily for  something  beyond.  He  was  still 
very  young  when  he  went  to  Chicago, 
and  associated  himself  in  business  with  Mr. 
Devercux  of  Massachusetts.*  They  man- 
aged for  a little  while,  with  much  success, 
an  agency  for  securing  patents  to  invent- 
ors. Through  the  treachery  of  one  in 
whom  they  had  reposed  great  confidence 
they  suffered  severe  losses  which  obliged 

* Arthur  F.  Devercux,  Esq.,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Salem  Zouave  Corps,  Eighth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  distinguished  for 
the  gallant  part  borne  by  it  in  opening  the 
route  to  Washington  through  Annapolis,  and 
in  the  rescue  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  “ Old 
Ironsides, ” from  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
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them  to  close  their  business,  and  Devereux 
went  back  to  the  East.  The  next  year  of 
Ellsworth’s  life  was  a miracle  of  endur- 
ance and  uncomplaining  fortitude.  He 
read  law  with  great  assiduity,  and  support- 
ed himself  by  copying,  in  the  hours  that 
should  have  been  devoted  to  recreation. 
He  had  no  pastimes  and  very  few  friends. 
Not  a soul  beside  himself  and  the  baker 
who  gave  him  his  daily  loaf  knew  how 
he  was  living.  During  all  that  time,  he 
never  slept  in  a bed,  never  ate  with 
friends  at  a social  board.  So  acute  was 
his  sense  of  honor,  so  delicate  his  ideas  of 
propriety,  that,  although  himself  the  most 
generous  of  men,  he  never  would  accept 
from  acquaintances  the  slightest  favors 
or  courtesies  which  he  was  unable  to 
return.  He  told  me  once  of  a severe 
struggle  between  inclination  and  a sense 
of  honor.  At  a period  of  extreme  hun- 
ger, he  met  a friend  in  the  street  who 
was  just  starting  from  the  city.  He  ac- 
companied his  friend  into  a restaurant, 
wishing  to  converse  with  him,  but  de- 
clined taking  any  refreshment.  He  rep- 
resented the  savory  fragrance  of  his 
friend’s  dinner  as  almost  maddening  to  his 
famished  senses,  while  he  sat  there  pleas- 
antly chatting,  and  deprecating  his  friend’s 
entreaties  to  join  him  in  his  repast,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  just  dined. 

What  would  have  killed  an  ordinary 
man  did  not  injure  Ellsworth.  His  iron 
frame  seemed  incapable  of  dissolution  or 
waste.  Circumstance  had  no  power  to 
conquer  his  spirit.  His  hearty  good- 
humor  never  gave  way.  His  sense  of 
honor,  which  was  sometimes  even  fantas- 
tic in  its  delicacy,  freed  him  from  the 
very  temptation  to  wrong.  He  knew 
there  was  a better  time  coming  for  him. 
Conscious  of  great  mental  and  bodily 
strength,  with  that  bright  outlook  that 
industry  and  honor  always  give  a man, 
he  was  perfectly  secure  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. His  plans  mingled  in  a singular 
manner  the  bright  enthusiasm  of  the 
youthful  dreamer  and  the  eminent  prac- 
ticality of  the  man  of  affairs.  At  one 
time,  his  mind  was  fixed  on  Mexico, — 
not  with  the  licentious  dreams  that  excitr 
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ed  the  ragged  Condottiert  who  followed 
the  fated  footsteps  of  the  “ gray-eyed  man 
of  Destiny,”  in  the  wild  hope  of  plunder 
and  power,  — nor  with  the  vague  reverie 
in  which  fanatical  theorists  construct  im- 
possible Utopias  on  the  absurd  framework 
oflcarias  or  Phalansteries.  His  clear,  bold, 
and  thoroughly  executive  mind  planned 
a magnificent  scheme  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, which,  having  its  centre  of  opera- 
tions at  Guaymas,  should  ramify  through 
the  golden  wastes  that  stretch  in  silence 
and  solitude  along  the  tortuous  banks  of 
the  Rio  San  Jos&  This  was  to  be  the 
beginning  and  the  ostensible  end  of  the 
enterprise.  Then  ho  dreamed  of  the 
influence  of  American  arts  and  Ameri- 
can energy  penetrating  into  the  twilight 
of  that  decaying  nationality,  and  saw 
the  natural  course  of  events  leading  on, 
first,  Emigration,  then  Protection,  and 
at  last  Annexation.  Yet  there  was  no 
thought  of  conquest  or  rapine.  The  idea 
was  essentially  American  and  Northern. 
He  never  wholly  lost  that  dream.  One 
day  last  winter,  when  some  one  was  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  an  amputation 
of  the  States  that  seemed  thoroughly  dis- 
eased, Ellsworth  swept  his  hand  energet- 
ically over  the  map  of  Mexico  that  hung 
upon  the  wall,  and  exclaimed,  — “ There 
is  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.” 
But  the  central  idea  of  Ellsworth’s 
short  life  was  the  thorough  reorganizar 
tion  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  studied  with  great  success  the 
theory  of  national  defence,  and,  from  his 
observation  of  the  condition  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States,  he  was  convinced 
that  there  was  much  of  well-directed  ef- 
fort yet  lacking  to  its  entire  efficiency. 
In  fact,  as  he  expressed  it,  a well -dis- 
ciplined body  of  five  thousand  troops 
could  land  anywhere  on  our  coast  and 
ravage  two  or  three  States  before  an  ad- 
equate force  could  get  into  the  field  to 
oppose  them.  To  reform  this  defective 
organization,  he  resolved  to  devote  what- 
ever of  talent  or  energy  was  his.  This  was 
a very  large  undertaking  for  a boy,  whose 
majority  and  moustache  were  still  of  the 


substance  of  things  hoped  for.  But  noth- 
ing that  he  could  propose  to  himself  ever 
seemed  absurd.  He  attacked  his  work 
with  his  usual  promptness  and  decision. 

The  conception  of  a great  idea  is  no 
proof  of  a great  mind ; a man’s  calibre  is 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  attempts 
to  realize  his  idea.  A great  design 
planted  in  a little  mind  frequently  bursts 
it,  and  nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  the 
spectacle  of  a man  staggering  into  insan- 
ity under  a thought  too  large  for  him. 
Ellsworth  chose  to  begin  his  work  simply 
and  practically.  He  did  not  write  a 
memorial  to  the  President,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  bo  referred  to 
the  Chief  Clerk,  to  be  handed  over  to 
File-Clerk  No.  99,  to  be  glanced  at  and 
quietly  thrust  into  a pigeon-hole  labelled 
“ Crazy  and  trashy.”  He  did  not  haunt 
the  anteroom  of  Congressman  Somebody, 
who  would  promise  to  bring  his  plan  be- 
fore the  House,  and  then,  bowing  him 
out,  give  general  orders  to  his  footman, 
“ Not  at  home,  hereafter,  to  that  man.” 
He  did  not  float,  as  some  theorists  do, 
ghastly  and  seedy,  around  the  Adyta  of 
popular  editors,  begging  for  space  and 
countenance.  He  wisely  determined  to 
keep  his  theories  to  himself  until  he  could 
illustrate  them  by  living  examples.  He 
first  put  himself  in  thorough  training. 
He  practised  the  manual  of  arms  in  his 
own  room,  until  his  dexterous  precision 
was  something  akin  to  the  sleight  of  a 
juggler.  He  investigated  the  theory  of 
every  movement  in  an  anatomical  view, 
and  made  several  most  valuable  improve- 
ments on  Hardee.  He  rearranged  the 
manual  so  that  every  movement  formed 
the  logical  groundwork  of  the  succeeding 
one.  He  studied  the  science  of  fence, 
so  that  he  could  hold  a rapier  with  De 
Yilliers,  the  most  dashing  of  the  Alge- 
rine swordsmen.  He  always  had  a hand 
as  true  as  steel,  and  an  eye  like  a ger- 
falcon. He  used  to  amuse  himself  by 
shooting  ventilation -holes  through  his 
window-panes.  Standing  ten  paces  from 
the  window,  he  could  fire  the  seven  shots 
from  his  revolver  and  not  shiver  the  glass 
beyond  the  circumference  of  a half-dollar. 
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I have  seen  a photograph  of  his  arm  taken 
at  this  time.  The  knotted  coil  of  thews 
and  sinews  looks  like  the  magnificent  ex* 
aggerations  of  antique  sculpture. 

His  person  was  strikingly  prepossess- 
ing. His  form,  though  slight,  — exact- 
ly the  Napoleonic  size,  — was  very  com- 
pact and  commanding ; the  head  statu- 
esquely  poised,  and  crowned  with  a lux- 
uriance of  curling  black  hair;  a hazel 
eye,  bright,  though  serene,  the  eye  of 
a gentleman  as  well  as  a soldier;  a 
nose  such  as  you  see  on  Roman  medals ; 
a light  moustache  just  shading  the  lips, 
that  were  continually  curving  into  the 
sunniest  smiles.  His  voice,  deep  and 
musical,  instantly  attracted  attention ; 
and  his  address,  though  not  without  sol- 
dierly brusqueness,  was  sincere  and  cour- 
teous. There  was  one  thing  his  back- 
woods detractors  could  never  forgive : 
he  always  dressed  well ; and  sometimes 
wore  the  military  insignia  presented  to 
him  by  different  organizations.  One  of 
these,  a gold  circle,  inscribed  with  the 
legend.  Non  nobis,  bed  pro  tatria, 
was  driven  into  his  heart  by  the  slug  of 
the  Virginian  assassin. 

He  had  great  tact  and  executive  tal- 
ent, was  a good  mathematician,  jxissessed 
a fine  artistic  eye,  sketched  well  and  rap- 
idly, and  in  short  bore  a deft  and  skil- 
ful hand  in  all  gentlemanly  exercise. 

No  one  ever  possessed  greater  power 
of  enforcing  the  respect  and  fastening 
the  affections  of  men.  Strangers  soon 
recognized  and  acknowledged  this  pow- 
er ; while  to  his  friends  he  always  seem- 
ed like  a Paladin  or  Cavalier  of  the  dead 
days  of  romance  and  beauty.  He  was 
so  generous  and  loyal,  so  stainless  and 
brave,  that  Bayard  himself  would  have 
been  proud  of  him.  The  grand  bead-roll 
of  the  virtues  of  the  Flower  of  Kings  con- 
tains the  principles  that  guided  his  life  ; 
he  used  to  read  with  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion these  lines : — 

“To  reverence  the  King  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as 
their  King,  — 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the 
Christ,  — 
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To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, — 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it,  — 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity,  — 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her”; 

and  the  rest,  — 

“ high  thoughts,  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a man.” 

Such,  in  person  and  character,  was 
Ellsworth,  when  he  organized,  on  the 
4th  day  of  May,  1859,  the  United  States 
Zouave  Cadets  of  Chicago. 

This  company  was  the  machine  upon 
which  he  was  to  experiment.  Disregard- 
ing all  extant  works  upon  tactics,  he  drew 
up  a simpler  system  for  the  use  of  his 
men.  Throwing  aside  the  old  ideas  of 
soldierly  bearing,  he  taught  them  to  use 
vigor,  promptness,  and  ease.  Discarding 
the  stilfbuckram  strut  of  martial  tradition, 
he  educated  them  to  move  with  the  loaf- 
ing insouciance  of  the  Indian,  or  the 
graceful  ease  of  the  panther.  He  tore 
off  their  choking  collars  and  binding 
coats,  and  invented  a uniform  which, 
though  too  flashy  and  conspicuous  for 
actual  service,  was  very  bright  and  dash- 
ing for  holiday  occasions,  and  left  the 
wearer  perfectly  free  to  fight,  strike, 
kick,  jump,  or  run. 

He  drilled  these  young  men  for  about 
a year  at  short  intervals.  His  discipline 
was  very  severe  and  rigid.  Added  to 
the  punctilio  of  the  martinet  was  the 
rigor  of  the  moralist.  The  slightest  ex- 
hibition of  intemperance  or  licentious- 
ness was  punished  by  instant  degradation 
and  expulsion.  He  struck  from  the  rolls 
at  one  time  twelve  of  his  best  men  for 
breaking  the  rule  of  total  abstinence. 
His  moral  power  over  them  was  perfect 
and  absolute.  I believe  any  one  of  them 
would  have  died  for  him. 

In  two  or  three  principal  towns  of  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin  he  drilled  other  com- 
panies : in  Springfield,  where  he  made 
the  friends  who  best  appreciated  what 
was  best  in  him ; and  in  Rockford,  where 
he  formed  an  attachment  which  imparted 
a coloring  of  tender  romance  to  all  the 
days  of  his  busy  life  that  remained.  This 
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tragedy  would  not  have  been  perfect  with- 
out the  plaintive  minor  strain  of  Love  in 
Death. 

Ilis  company  took  the  Premium  Colors 
at  the  United  States  Agrieultural  Fair, 
and  Ellsworth  thought  it  was  time  to 
show  to  the  people  some  fruit  of  his  drill. 
They  issued  their  soldierly  defi  and  start- 
ed on  their  Marche  (le  Triomphe.  It  is 
useless  to  recall  to  those  who  read  news- 
papers the  clustering  glories  of  that  blood- 
less campaign.  Hardly  had  they  left  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago  when  the  murmur  of 
applause  began.  New  York,  secure  in 
the  championship  of  half  a century,  lis- 
tened with  quiet  metropolitan  scorn  to 
the  noise  of  the  shouting  provinces ; but 
when  the  crimson  phantasms  marched 
out  of  the  Park,  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  July,  New  York,  with  metropoli- 
tan magnanimity,  confessed  herself  utter- 
ly vanquished  by  the  good  thing  that  had 
come  out  of  Nazareth.  There  was  no 
resisting  the  Zouaves.  As  the  erring 
Knight  of  the  Round  Table  said, — 

“ men  went  down  before  liis  spear  at  a 
touch, 

But  knowing  he  was  Lancelot;  his  great  name 
conquered.” 

There  were  one  or  two  Southern  com- 
panies that  issued  insulting  defiances,  but, 
after  a little  expenditure  of  epistolary  val- 
or, prudently,  though  iugloriously,  stay- 
ed afar,  — as  is  usual  in  New  Gascony. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  heart  of  the 
nation  went  warmly  out  to  these  young 
men.  Their  endurance,  their  discipline, 
their  alertness,  their  elan,  surprised  the 
sleepy  drill-masters  out  of  their  propriety, 
and  waked  up  the  people  to  intenso  and 
cordial  admiration.  Chicago  welcomed 
them  home  proudly,  covered  with  tan 
and  dust  and  glory. 

Ellsworth  found  himself  for  his  brief 
hour  the  most  talked-of  man  in  the  coun- 
try. His  pictures  sold  like  wildfire  in 
every  city  of  the  land.  School -girls 
dreamed  over  the  graceful  wave  of  his 
curls,  and  shop-boys  tried  to  reproduce 
the  Grand  Seigneur  air  of  his  attitude. 
Zouave  corps,  brilliant  in  crimson  and 
gold,  sprang  up,  phosphorescentlv,  in  his 


wake,  making  bright  the  track  of  his 
journey.  The  leading  journals  spoke 
editorially  of  him,  and  the  comic  papers 
caricatured  his  drill. 

So  one  thing  was  accomplished.  He 
bad  gained  a name  that  would  entitle 
him  hereafter  to  respectful  attention,  and 
had  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  his 
system  of  drill.  The  public  did  not,  of 
course,  comprehend  the  resistless  moral 
power  which  he  exercised,— imperiously 
moulding  every  mind  as  he  willed, — 
inspiring  every  soul  with  his  own  un- 
resting energy.  But  the  public  recog- 
nized success,  and  that  for  the  present 
was  enough. 

He  quietly  formed  a regiment  in  the 
upper  counties  of  Illinois,  and  made  his 
best  men  the  officers  of  it  He  tendered 
its  services  to  Governor  Yates  immedi- 
ately on  his  inauguration,  “ for  any  ser- 
vice consistent  with  honor.”  This  was 
the  first  positive  tender  made  of  an  or- 
ganized force  in  defence  of  the  Consti- 
tution. He  seemed  to  recognize  more 
clearly  than  others  the  certainty  of  the 
coming  struggle.  It  was  the  soldierly  in- 
stinct that  heard  “ the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting.” 

Still  intent  upon  the  great  plan  of  mi- 
litia reform,  he  came  to  Springfield.  He 
hoped,  in  case  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  the  canvass  then  pending,  to  be 
able  to  establish  in  the  War  Department 
a Bureau  of  Militia,  which  would  prove 
a most  valuable  auxiliary  to  his  work. 
His  ideas  were  never  vague  or  indefinite. 
Means  always  presented  themselves  to 
him,  when  he  contemplated  ends.  The 
following  were  the  duties  of  the  proposed 
bureau,  which  may  serve  as  a guide  to 
some  future  reformer:  I copy  from  his 
own  exquisitely  neat  and  clear  memo- 
randum, which  lies  before  me:  — 

“ First.  The  gradual  concentration  of 
all  business  pertaining  to  the  militia  now 
conducted  by  the  several  bureaus  of  this 
Department. 

“ Second.  The  collection  and  system- 
atizing of  accurate  information  of  the 
number,  arm,  and  condition  of  the  mili- 
tia of  all  classes  of  the  several  States,  and 
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the  compilation  of  yearly  reports  of  the 
same  for  the  information  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

“ Third.  The  compilation  of  a report 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  militia  and 
the  working  of  the  present  systems  of  the 
General  Government  and  the  various 
States. 

“ Fourth.  The  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  such  information  as  is  impor- 
tant to  the  militia,  and  the  conduct  of  all 
correspondence  relating  to  militia  af- 
fairs. 

“ Fifth.  The  compilation  of  a system 
of  instruction  for  light  troops  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  several  States,  including  ev- 
erything pertaining  to  the  instruction  of 
the  militia  in  the  school  of  the  soldier, — 
company  and  battalion,  skirmishing,  bay- 
onet, and  gymnastic  drill,  adapted  for 
self-instruction. 

“ Sixth.  The  arrangement  of  a system 
of  organization,  with  a view  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a uniform  system  of  drill, 
discipline,  equipment,  and  dress,  through- 
out the  United  States.” 

His  plan  for  this  purpose  was  very 
complete  and  symmetrical.  Though  en- 
thusiastic, he  was  never  dreamy.  His 
idea  always  went  forth  fully  armed  and 
equipped. 

Nominally,  he  was  a student  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  but 
in  effect  he  passed  his  time  in  complet- 
ing lib  plans  of  militia  reform.  He  made 
in  October  many  stirring  and  earnest 
speeches  for  the  Republican  candidates. 
He  was  very  popular  among  the  country 
people.  His  voice  was  magnificent  in 
melody  and  volume,  his  command  of  lan- 
guage wonderful  in  view  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  early  education,  his  humor  in- 
exhaustible and  hearty,  and  his  manner 
deliberate  and  impressive,  reminding  his 
audiences  in  Central  Illinois  of  the  ear- 
liest and  best  days  of  Senator  Douglas. 

When  the  Legislature  met,  he  prepared 
an  elaborate  military’  bill,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  have  placed  the  State  in  an 
enviable  attitude  of  defence.  The  stupid 
jealousy'  of  colonels  and  majors  who  had 
won  bloodless  glory',  on  both  sides,  in  the 
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Mormon  War,  and  the  malignant  preju- 
dice instigated  by  the  covert  treason  that 
lurked  in  Southern  Illinois,  succeeded  in 
staving  off  the  passage  of  the  bill,  until 
it  was  lost  by  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
Many  of  these  men  are  now  in  the  ranks, 
shouting  the  name  of  Ellsworth  as  a bat- 
tle-cry. 

He  came  to  Washington  in  the  escort 
of  the  President  elect.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  utterly  independent  of  external  aid. 
The  time  was  come  when  he  must  wait 
for  the  cooperation  of  others,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  life’s  great  purpose. 
He  wished  a position  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  would  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  establishment  of  the  Militia 
Bureau.  He  was  a strange  anomaly  at 
the  capital.  He  did  not  care  for  money 
or  luxury*.  Though  sensitive  in  regard  to 
his  reputation,  for  the  honor  of  his  work, 
his  motto  always  was  that  of  the  sage 
Merlin, — “ I follow  use,  not  fame.”  An 
office-seeker  of  this  kind  was  an  eccen- 
tric and  suspicious  personage.  The  hun- 
gry thousands  that  crowded  and  pushed 
at  Willard’s  thought  him  one  of  them, 
only  deeper  and  slier.  The  simplicity 
and  directness  of  his  character,  his  quick 
sympathy'  and  thoughtless  generosity’,  and 
his  delicate  sense  of  honor  unfitted  him 
for  such  a scramble  as  that  which  de- 
grades the  quadrennial  rotations  of  our 
Departments.  He  withdrew  from  the 
contest  for  the  position  he  desired,  and 
the  President,  who  loved  him  like  a 
younger  brother,  made  him  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  army,  intending  to  detail  him 
for  special  service. 

The  jealousy  of  the  staff-officers  of  the 
regular  army’,  who  always  discover  in 
any  effective  scheme  of  militia  reform  the 
overthrow  of  their  power,  and  who  saw 
in  the  young  Zouave  the  promise  of  bril- 
liant aud  successful  innovation,  was  pro- 
ductive of  very  serious  annoyance  and 
impediment  to  Ellsworth.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  he  fell  sick  at  Willard’s.  While 
he  lay  there,  the  news  from  the  South 
beean  to  show  that  the  rebels  were  de- 
termined  upon  war,  and  the  rumors  on 
the  street  said  that  a wholesome  North- 
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westerly  breeze  was  blowing  from  the 
Executive  Mansion.  These  indications 
were  more  salutary  to  Ellsworth  than  any 
medicine.  We  were  talking  one  night 
of  coming  probabilities,  and  I spoke  of 
the  doubt  so  widely  existing  as  to  the  loy- 
alty of  the  people,  lie  rejoined,  earnest- 
ly,—“ I can  only  speak  for  myself.  You 
know  I have  a great  work  to  do,  to  which 
my  life  is  pledged ; I am  the  only  earthly 
stay  of  my  parents;  there  is  a young 
woman  whose  happiness  I regard  as  dear- 
er than  my  own : yet  I could  ask  no  bet- 
ter death  than  to  fall  next  week  before 
Sumter.  I am  not  better  than  other  men. 
You  will  find  that  patriotism  is  not  dead, 
even  if  it  sleeps.” 

Sumter  fell,  and  the  sleeping  awoke. 
The  spirit  of  Ellsworth,  cramped  by  a 
few  weeks’  intercourse  with  politicians, 
sprang  up  full-statured  in  the  Northern 
gale.  He  cut  at  once  the  meshes  of  red 
tape  that  had  hampered  and  held  him, 
threw  up  his  commission,  and  started  for 
New  York  without  orders,  without  assistr 
ance,  without  authority,  but  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  President  would  sus- 
tain him.  The  rest  the  world  knows.  I 
will  be  brief  in  recalling  it. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he 
enlisted  and  organized  a regiment,  eleven 
hundred  strong,  of  the  best  fighting  mate- 
rial that  ever  went  to  war.  He  divided 
it,  according  to  an  idea  of  his  own,  into 
groups  of  four  comrades  each,  for  the 
campaign.  He  exercised  a personal  su- 
pervision over  the  most  important  and 
the  most  trivial  minutiaj  of  the  regimental 
business.  The  quick  sympathy  of  the 
public  still  followed  him.  He  became  the 
idol  of  the  Bowery  and  the  pet  of  the 
Avenue.  Yet  not  one  instant  did  he 
waste  in  recreation  or  lionizing.  InduL- 
gent  to  all  others,  he  was  merciless  to  him- 
self. He  worked  day  and  night,  like  an 
incarnation  of  Energy.  When  he  arrived 
with  his  men  in  Washington,  he  was  thin, 
hoarse,  flushed,  but  entirely  contented 
and  happy,  because  busy  and  useful. 

Of  the  bright  enthusiasm  and  the 
quenchless  industry  of  the  next  few 


weeks  what  need  to  speak  ? Every 
day,  by  his  unceasing  toil  and  care,  by 
his  vigor,  alertness,  activity,  by  his  gen- 
erosity, and  by  his  relentless  rigor  when 
duty  commanded,  he  grew  into  the  hearts 
of  his  robust  and  manly  followers,  until 
every  man  in  the  regiment  feared  him  as 
a Colonel  should  be  feared,  and  loved 
him  as  a brother  should  be  loved. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty- third  of 
May,  he  called  his  men  together,  and 
made  a brief,  stirring  speech  to  them, 
announcing  their  orders  to  advance  on 
Alexandria.  “ Now,  boys,  go  to  bed,  and 
wake  up  at  two  o’clock  for  a sail  and  a 
skirmish.”  When  the  camp  was  silent, 
he  began  to  work.  He  wrote  many  hours, 
arranging  the  business  of  the  regiment 
He  finished  his  labor  as  the  midnight 
stars  were  crossing  the  zenith.  As  he 
sat  in  his  tent  by  the  shore,  it  seems  as 
if  the  mystical  gales  from  the  near  eter- 
nity must  have  breathed  for  a moment 
over  his  soul,  freighted  with  the  odor  of 
amaranths  and  asphodels.  For  he  wrote 
two  strange  letters : one  to  her  who  mourns 
him  faithful  in  death ; one  to  his  parents. 
There  is  nothing  braver  or  more  pathetic. 
With  the  prophetic  instinct  of  love,  he 
assumed  the  office  of  consoler  for  the 
stroke  that  impended. 

In  the  dewy  light  of  the  early  dawn 
he  occupied  the  first  rebel  town.  With 
his  own  hand  he  tore  down  the  first  rebel 
flag.  He  added  to  the  glories  of  that 
morning  the  seal  of  his  blood. 

The  poor  wretch  who  stumbled  upon 
an  immortality  of  infamy  by  murdering 
him  died  at  the  same  instant.  The  two 
stand  in  the  light  of  that  event  — clearly 
revealed  — types  of  the  two  systems  in 
conflict  to-day:  the  one,  brave,  refined, 
courtly,  generous,  tender,  and  true ; the 
other,  not  lacking  in  brute  courage,  reck- 
less, besotted,  ignorant,  and  cruel. 

Let  the  two  systems,  Freedom  and 
Slavery,  stand  thus  typified  forever,  in 
the  red  light  of  that  dawn,  as  on  a Mount 
of  Transfiguration.  I believe  that  may 
solve  the  dark  mystery  why  Ellsworth 
died. 
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Chambers’s  Encyclopedia:  A Dictionary  of 
Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People;  on 
the  Basis  of  the  Latest  Edition  of  the  Ger- 
man Conversations-Lexicon.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

An  Encyclopaedia  is  both  a luxury  and 
a necessity.  Few  readers  now  collect  a 
library,  however  scant,  without  including 
one  of  some  sort.  Many  of  them,  even 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  books,  of  them- 
selves constitute  a complete  library.  The 
Britannicn,  Edinburgh.  Metropolitans,  Eng- 
lish, Penny,  London,  Oxford,  and  that  of 
Rees,  are  most  elaborate  works,  extend- 
ing respectively  to  about  a score  of  heavy 
volumes,  averaging  eight  or  nine  hundred 
pages  each.  Such  publications  must  ne- 
cessarily be  expensive.  They  are,  more- 
over, to  be  regarded  rather  as  a collection 
of  exhaustive  treatises,— great  prominence 
being  given  to  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  and  to  general  history. 
For  instance,  in  the  Britannica,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  eighth  edition  of  which  is  just 
completed,  the  length  of  some  of  the  arti- 
cles is  as  follows  : Astronomy,  155  quarto 
pages ; Chemistry,  88  ; Electricity,  104 ; 
Hydrodynamics,  119;  Optics,  176;  Mam- 
malia, 120 ; Ichthyology,  161 ; Entomology, 
2G5  ; Britain,  300 ; England,  136 ; France, 
284.  Each  one  of  these  papers  is  equal 
to  a large  octavo  volume;  some  of  them 
would  occupy  several  volumes ; and  the 
entire  work,  containing  a collection  of  such 
articles,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  attempted  exhibition  of  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge,  commending  itself, 
cf  course,  to  professional  and  highly  edu- 
cated minds,  but  far  transcending,  in  ex- 
tent and  costliness,  the  requirements  and 
the  means  of  the  great  class  of  general  read- 
ers. For  the  wants  of  this  latter  class  a 
different  sort  of  work  is  desirable,  which 
shall  be  cheaper  in  price,  less  exhaustive 
in  its  method,  and  more  diversified  in  its 
range.  In  these  particulars  the  Germans 
seem  to  have  hit  upon  the  happy  medium 
in  their  famous  **  Conversations-Lexicon,” 
which  has  passed  through  a great  many 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe.  This  is  taken 
as  the  type,  and  in  some  respects  as  the 


basis,  of  the  present  publication,  — there 
being  engrafted  upon  it  new  contributions 
from  leading  authors  of  this  and  other 
countries,  together  with  such  extensive 
improvements,  revisals,  rewritings,  addi- 
tions, and  modifications  throughout,  as 
to  constitute  a substantially  new  work, 
exhibiting  in  combination  the  results  of 
the  best  labors  of  the  German,  English, 
and  American  mind.  In  the  departments 
of  statistics,  geography,  history,  and  sci- 
ence, the  articles  are  all  within  readable 
limits,  accurate,  and  up  to  the  times ; 
while  in  the  biographical  and  literary  ar- 
ticles there  is  a freshness  and  originali- 
ty of  criticism,  and  a vivacity  of  style, 
seldom  met  with  in  this  class  of  publica- 
tions. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  this  Encyclopaedia 
is  its  convenient  adaptedness  to  popular 
use.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  broken 
up  and  distributed  alphabetically  under 
their  proper  heads,  so  as  to  facilitate  refer- 
ence. We  are  thus  furnished  with  a dic- 
tionary of  facts  and  events,  where  we  may 
readily  find  whatever  properly  appertains 
to  any  particular  point,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  explore  an  entire  treatise.  This, 
by  the  way,  makes  it  a sort  of  hand-book 
even  for  those  who  possess  the  more  volu- 
minous works.  As  a necessary  result  of 
such  a method  of  treatment,  it  will  be 
found,  upon  an  actual  count  and  compari- 
son, to  contain  more  separate  titles  than 
any  other  Encyclopaedia  ever  published. 
Although  the  articles  are  generally  brief, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  mea- 
gre, for  they  will  be  found  to  present  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  ex- 
isting information  upon  the  particular  top- 
ic, with  a mastery  which  arises  only  from 
familiarity.  Montesquieu  said  that  Taci- 
tus abridged  all  because  he  knew  all ; 
and  no  reader  can  peruse  a number  of 
this  Encyclopaedia  without  being  convin- 
ced that  the  success  in  preparing  the  per- 
spicuous abridgments  it  contains  is  due 
to  thorough  knowledge.  Its  excellence  is 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  letter-press ; 
for  we  are  furnished  with  a scries  of  color- 
ed maps,  embodying  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  explorations,  and  also  with  a pro- 
fusion of  admirable  woodcuts,  illustrating 
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the  subject  wherever  pictorial  exposition 
may  aid  the  verbal.  It  will  be  recollected 
thatnoother  Encyclopaedia  published  in  this 
country  has  the  advantage  of  illustrations. 

The  character  of  Messrs.  William  and 
Robert  Chambers  of  itself  gives  ample 
assurance  that  the  work  is  prepared  and 
executed  in  a superior  manner ; but  when 
we  suporadd  to  this  the  fact  that  they 
have  spared  no  labor  or  expense,  but  have 
devoted  to  it  all  the  resources  of  their 
experience,  enterprise,  and  skill,  in  order 
to  make  the  work,  in  all  its  departments, 
their  crowning  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  knowledge,  we  are  the  more  ready  to 
believe  that  it  actually  is  all  that  it  claims 
to  be.  The  American  edition  by  J.  13.  Lip- 
pincott  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  publish- 
ed in  numbers  simultaneously  with  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  edition,  and  in  an 
unexceptionable  style  of  typography.  Its 
low  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  al- 
most every  reader.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  size  of  the  volumes,  the  number 
of  illustrations  and  maps,  the  mechanical 
execution,  and  the  compensation  to  the 
writers,  we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  how 
it  can  be  profitably  furnished  at  so  cheap  a 
rate. 

The  Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.  Bos- 
ton : Tieknor  & Fields.  12mo. 

Tjie  essays  of  which  this  volume  is 
made  up  were  originally  contributed  to 
“ Fraser’s  Magazine.”  The  “ Recreations  ” 
they  record  are  therefore  those  of  an  Eng- 
lish, and  not  an  American  “ Parson  ” ; but 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  a parson 
of  any  church  or  denomination  would  feel 
inclined  to  repudiate,  on  the  score  either 
of  their  fineness  of  mental  perception  or 
healthiness  of  moral  sense.  The  author 
tells  us,  that,  in  writing  these  essays,  he 
has  not  been  rapt  away  into  heroic  times 
and  distant  scenes,  but  has  written  of  dai- 
ly work  and  worry  amid  daily  work  and 
worry : and  herein  lies  the  charm  of  his 
discourses.  He  has  one  of  those  sensible, 
elastic,  cheerful  natures  whose  ideal  quali- 
ties are  not  perverted  by  fretfulness  and 
discontent.  That  most  wicked  of  Byron- 
isms,  which  consists  in  depreciating  the 


duties  of  common  life  in  order  to  exalt  the 
claims  of  a kind  of  spiritualized  sensuality 
and  poetic  self-importance,  he  instinctively 
avoids.  The  thirteen  shrewd,  suggestive, 
and  practical  essays  which  compose  the 
present  volume  are  transcripts  of  his  own 
experience  and  meditations,  and  teem  with 
facts  and  observations  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  clear  insight  of  a man 
who  has  mingled  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
who  is  curiously  critical  of  the  non-roman- 
tic phenomena  of  their  daily  life.  The  es- 
says on  the  Art  of  Putting  Things,  on  Pet- 
ty Malignity  and  Petty  Trickery,  on  Tidi- 
ness, on  Nervous  Fears,  on  Hurry  and  Leis- 
ure, on  Work  and  Play,  on  Dulness,  and  on 
Growing  Old,  are  full  of  fresh  and  delicate 
perceptions  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  hu- 
man experience.  His  best  and  brightest  re- 
marks surprise  us  with  the  unexpectedness 
of  homely  common  sense,  as  flashed  on  a 
world  of  organized  illusions.  The  entire 
absence  of  rhetoric  in  the  author’s  mode 
of  “ putting  things  ” adds  to  its  effective- 
ness. He  attempts  to  reveal  the  common, 
— one  of  the  rarest  of  revelations;  and 
shows  what  heroic  qualities  are  needed  to 
overcome  the  superficial  circumstances  of 
our  life,  and  transmute  them  into  occasions 
for  that  humble,  obscure  heroism  which 
God  alone  apprehends  and  rewards.  The 
freedom  of  the  writer  from  all  the  stereo- 
typed phraseology  of  sanctity  in  doing  this 
work,  and  his  innocent  sympathy  with 
everything  cheerful,  pleasurable,  and  lov- 
able in  Nature  and  human  nature,  only 
add  to  the  power  of  his  teachings.  These 
" Recreations  ” of  the  “Parson  ” will,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  produce  more  be- 
neficent results  than  could  have  been  pro- 
duced, had  he  given  us  his  most  carefully 
prepared  sermons.— for  they  connect  relig- 
ion with  life.  Nobody  can  read  the  vol- 
ume without  feeling  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious purpose  which  underlies  its  graceful 
and  genial  exhibition  of  human  character 
and  manners.  The  common  objection  to 
clergymen  is,  that  they  arc  ignorant  of  the 
world.  No  sagacious  reader  of  the  pres- 
ent book  can  doubt  that  this  parson,  at 
least,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
for  he  palpably  knows  more  of  the  world 
than  most  men  who  have  made  it  a special 
study. 
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TREES  IN  ASSEMBLAGES. 


The  subject  of  Trees  cannot  be  exhaust- 
ed by  treating  them  as  individuals  or  spe- 
cies, even  with  a full  enumeration  of  their 
details.  Some  trees  possess  but  little  in- 
terest, except  as  they  are  grouped  in  as- 
semblages of  greater  or  less  extent.  A 
solitary  Fir  or  Spruce,  for  example,  when 
standing  in  an  inclosure  or  by  the  road- 
side, is  a stiff  and  disagreeable  object; 
but  a deep  forest  of  Firs  is  not  surpassed 
in  grandeur  by  one  of  any  other  species. 
These  trees  must  be  assembled  in  exten- 
sive groups  to  affect  us  agreeably ; while 
the  F.lm,  the  Oak,  and  other  wide-spread- 
ing trees,  are  grand  objects  of  sight,  when 
standing  alone,  or  in  any  other  situation. 

I will  not  detain  the  reader  with  a pro- 
lix account  of  the  classification  of  trees  in 
assemblages,  but  simply  glance  at  a few 
points.  The  Romans  used  four  different 
words  to  express  these  distinctions.  When 
they  spoke  of  a wood  with  reference  to 
its  timber,  they  used  the  word  silva  ; sal- 
tus  was  a collection  of  wild-wood  in  the 
mountains ; netnus,  a smaller  collection, 
partaking  of  cultivation,  and  answering  to 
our  ideas  of  a grove ; lucus  was  a wood, 
of  any  description,  which  was  set  apart 
for  religious  purposes,  or  dedicated  to 
some  Deity.  In  the  English  language 
we  can  make  these  distinctions  intelligi- 
ble only  by  the  use  of  adjectives.  A for- 
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est  is  generally  understood  to  be  a wild- 
wood  of  considerable  extent,  retaining  all 
its  natural  features.  A grove  is  a small- 
er assemblage  of  trees,  not  crowded  to- 
gether, but  possessing  very  generally  their 
full  proportions,  and  divested  of  their  un- 
dergrowth. Other  inferior  groups  are 
designated  as  copse  and  thicket.  The 
words  park , clump,  arboretum,  and  the 
like,  are  mere  technical  terms,  that  do 
not  come  into  use  in  a general  descrip- 
tion of  Nature. 

Groves,  fragments  of  forest,  and  in- 
ferior groups  only  are  particularly  inter- 
esting in  landscape.  An  unbroken  for- 
est of  wide  extent  makes  but  a dreary 
picture  and  an  unattractive  journey,  on 
account  of  its  gloomy  uniformity.  Hence 
the  primitive  state  of  the  earth,  before  it 
was  modified  by  human  hands,  must  have 
been  sadly  wanting  in  those  romantic 
features  that  render  a scene  the  most  at- 
tractive. Nature  must  be  combined  with 
Art,  however  simple  and  rude,  and  asso- 
ciated with  human  life,  to  become  deeply 
affecting  to  the  imagination.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  artificial  objects 
of  a landscape  should  be  of  a grand  his- 
torical description,  to  produce  these  agree- 
able effects : humble  objects,  indeed,  are 
the  most  consonant  with  Nature’s  sublime 
aspects,  because  they  manifest  no  seem- 
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ing  endeavor  to  rival  them.  In  the  deep 
solitary  woods,  the  sight  of  a woodman’s 
hut  in  a clearing,  of  a farmer’s  cottage, 
or  of  a mere  sheepfold,  immediately  awak- 
ens a tender  interest,  and  enlivens  the 
scene  with  a tinge  of  romance. 

The  earth  must  have  been  originally 
covered  with  forest,  like  the  American 
continent  in  the  time  of  Columbus.  This 
has  in  all  cases  disappeared,  as  popula- 
tion lias  increased ; and  groves,  frag- 
ments of  wild-wood,  small  groups,  and 
single  trees  have  taken  its  place.  Great 
Britain,  once  renowned  for  its  extensive 
woods,  now  exhibits  only  smaller  assem- 
blages, chiefly  of  an  artificial  character, 
which  are  more  interesting  to  the  land- 
scape-gardener than  to  the  lover  of  Na- 
ture’s primitive  charms.  Parks,  belts, 
arboretums,  and  clipped  hedge-rows,  how- 
ever useful  as  contributing  to  pleasure, 
convenience,  or  science,  are  not  the  most 
interesting  features  of  wood-scenery.  But 
the  customs  of  the  English  nobility,  while 
they  have  artificialized  all  the  fairest 
scenes  in  the  country,  and  ruined  them 
for  the  eyes  of  the  poet  or  the  painter, 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  some 
valuable  forests,  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed. A deer-forest  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Athol  comprises  four  hundred 
thousand  acres ; the  forest  of  Farquhar- 
son  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand acres ; and  several  others  of  smaller 
extent  are  still  preserved  as  deer-parks. 
Thus  do  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  tend,  in 
some  instances,  to  preserve  those  natural 
objects  of  which  they  are  in  general  the 
principal  destroyers. 

Immense  forests  still  overspread  a great 
-part  of  Northern  Russia,  through  which 
Mt  has  been  asserted  that  a squirrel  might 
-traverse  hundreds  of  miles,  without  touch- 
ing the  ground,  by  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree.  Since  the  general  adoption  of  rail- 
road travelling,  however,  great  ravages 
have  been  made  in  these  forests,  and  not 
many  years  will  be  required  to  reduce 
them  to  fragments.  In  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope a great  part  of  the  territory  is  bar- 
ren of  woods,  and  the  climate  has  suffered 
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from  this  cause,  which  has  diminished  the 
bulk  of  the  streams  and  increased  the 
severity  of  droughts.  But  Nature  has 
established  a partial  remedy  for  the  evil 
arising  from  the  imprudent  destruction 
of  forests,  in  lofty  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains, that  serve  not  only  to  perpetuate 
moisture  for  the  supply  of  rain  to  the 
neighboring  countries,  but  contribute  also 
to  preserve  the  timber  jn  their  inaccessi- 
ble ravines.  Were  it  not  for  this  safe- 
guard of  mountains,  the  South  of  Europe 
would  ere  this  have  become  a desert,  from 
the  destruction  of  its  forests,  like  Sahara, 
whose  barrenness  was  anciently  produced 
by  the  same  cause. 

Most  of  the  territory  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  still  comparatively  a wilderness; 
but  in  the  United  States  the  forests  have 
been  so  extensively  invaded,  that  they 
seldom  exhibit  any  distinct  outlines,  and 
few  of  them  possess  the  character  of 
unique  assemblages.  They  are  but  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  original  forest, 
through  which  the  settlers  have  made 
their  irregular  progress  from  east  to  west, 
diversifying  it  with  roads,  farms,  and  vil- 
lages. The  recent  clearings  are  palisaded 
by  tall  trees,  exhibiting  a naked  outline 
of  skeleton  timber,  without  any  attrac- 
tions. It  is  in  the  old  States  only  that 
we  see  anything  like  a picturesque  group- 
ing of  woods ; and  here,  the  absence  of 
art  and  design,  in  the  formation  and  rel- 
ative disposition  of  these  groups,  gives 
them  a peculiar  interest  to  the  lover  of 
natural  scenery.  There  is  a charm,  there- 
fore, in  New -England  landscape,  exist- 
ing nowhere  else  in  equal  degree ; but 
this  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  those  ar- 
tificial improvements  that  are  destined 
to  ruin  the  face  of  the  country,  which 
owes  its  present  attractions  to  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  Nature,  modified  only 
by  the  unartistic  operations  of  a simple 
agriculture. 

Travelling  in  a forest,  though  delight- 
ful as  an  occasional  recreation,  is,  when 
continued  many  hours  in  succession,  un- 
less one  be  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
searches, very  monotonous  and  weari- 
some. Even  the  productions  of  a forest 
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are  not  so  various'  as  those  of  a tract  in 
which  all  the  different  conditions  of  wild- 
ness and  culture  are  intermingled.  A 
view  of  an  unbroken  wilderness  from  an 
elevation  is  equally  monotonous.  Wood 
must  be  blended  with  other  forms  of  land- 
scape, with  pasture  and  tillage,  with  roads, 
houses,  and  farms,  to  convey  to  the  mind 
the  most  agreeable  sensations.  The  mo- 
notony of  unbroken  forest-scenery  is  par- 
tially relieved  in  the  autumn  by  the  mix- 
ed variety  of  tints  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent trees ; but  this  does  not  wholly  subdue 
the  prevailing  expression  of  dreariness 
and  gloom. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  splendor  of 
this  autumnal  pageantry,  as  beheld  in 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and 
Western  Massachusetts,  in  the  early  part 
of  October.  This  region  abounds  in 
Sugar-Maples,  which  are  very  beautiful- 
ly tinted,  and  in  a sufficient  variety  of 
other  trees  to  delight  the  eye  with  every 
specious  hue.  A remarkable  appearance 
may  always  be  observed  in  Maples.  Some 
trees  of  this  kind  are  entirely  green,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  a single  bough, 
which  is  of  a bright  crimson  or  scarlet. 
Sometimes  the  lower  half  of  the  foliage 
will  be  green,  while  the  upper  part  is 
entirely  crimsoned,  resembling  a spire  of 
flame  rising  out  of  a mass  of  verdure. 
In  other  cases  this  order  is  reversed,  and 
the  tree  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
green  spire  rising  out  of  flame.  We  sec 
no  end  to  the  variety  of  these  appar- 
ently capricious  phenomena,  which  some 
have  explained  by  supposing  the  colored 
branches  to  be  affected  with  partial  disease 
that  hastens  their  maturity : but  this  can 
hardly  be  admitted  as  the  true  explanation, 
as  such  appearances  exist  when  no  other 
symptoms  of  malady  can  be  discovered. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late  in  regard  to  the  tints  of  autumn  leaves, 
that  the  writer  of  this  cannot  be  expected 
to  advance  anything  new  concerning  them. 
Let  me  remark,  however,  that  these  beau- 
tiful tintings  are  not  due  to  the  action  of 
frost,  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly 
prejudicial  to  them,  as  we  may  observe 
on  several  different  occasions.  If,  for  ex- 


ample, a frost  should  occur  in  September 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  cut  down  the  ten- 
der annuals  of  our  gardens,  — after  this, 
when  the  tints  begin  to  appear,  the  outer 
portion  of  the  foliage  that  was  touched 
by  the  frost  will  exhibit  a sullied  and 
rusty  hue.  The  effects  of  these  early 
frosts  are  seldom  apparent  while  the  leaves 
are  green,  except  on  close  inspection ; for 
a very  intense  frost  is  required  to  sear 
and  roll  up  the  leaves.  Early  autumnal 
frosts  seldom  do  more  than  to  injure  their 
capacity  to  receive  a fine  tint  when  they 
become  mature. 

The  next  occasion  that  renders  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  frost  apparent  is  later 
in  the  season,  after  the  tints  are  very  gen- 
erally developed.  Every  severe  frost  that 
happens  at  this  period  impairs  their  lus- 
tre, as  we  may  perceive  on  any  day  suc- 
ceeding a frosty  night,  when  the  woods, 
which  were  previously  in  their  gayest 
splendor,  will  be  faded  to  a duller  and 
more  uniform  shade, — as  if  the  whole 
t mass  had  been  dipped  into  a brownish 
dye,  leaving  the  peculiar  tints  of  each 
species  dimly  conspicuous  through  this 
shading.  The  most  brilliant  and  unsul- 
lied hues  are  displayed  in  a cool,  but  not 
frosty  autumn,  succeeding  a moderate 
summer.  Very  warm  weather  in  autumn 
hastens  the  coloring  process,  and  renders 
the  hues  proportionally  transient  I have 
known  Maple  woods,  early  in  October, 
to  be  completely  embrowned  and  stripped 
of  their  leaves  by  two  days  of  summer 
heat  Cool  days  and  nights,  unattended 
with  frost,  are  the  favorable  conditions 
for  producing  and  preserving  the  beauty 
of  autumnal  wood-scenery. 

The  effects  of  heat  and  frost  are  not 
so  apparent  in  Oak  woods,  which  have 
a more  coriaceous  and  persistent  foliage 
than  other  deciduous  trees : but  Oaks  do 
not  attain  the  perfection  of  their  beauty, 
until  the  Ash,  the  Maple,  and  the  Tupe- 
lo— the  glory  of  the  first  period  of  au- 
tumn— have  shed  a great  portion  of  their 
leaves.  The  last-named  trees  are  in  their 
splendor  during  a period  of  about  three 
weeks  after  the  middle  of  September, 
varving  with  the  character  of  the  season. 
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Oaks  are  not  generally  tinted  until  Octo- 
ber, and  are  brightest  near  the  third  week 
of  this  month,  preserving  their  lustre,  in 
great  measure,  until  the  hard  frosts  of  No- 
vember destroy  the  leaves.  The  colors 
of  the  different  Oaks  are  neither  so  bril- 
liant nor  so  variegated  as  those  of  Maples; 
but  they  are  more  enduring,  and  serve 
more  than  those  of  any  other  woods  to  give 
character  to  our  autumnal  landscapes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  a person  who  had  never  witness- 
ed this  brilliant,  but  solemn  pageantry  of 
the  dying  year,  a clear  idea  of  its  mag- 
nificence. Nothing  else  in  Nature  will 
compare  with  it : for,  though  flowers  are 
more  beautiful  than  tinted  leaves,  no  as- 
semblage of  flowers,  or  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  can  produce  such  a deeply 
affecting  scene  of  beauty  as  the  autumn 
woods.  If  we  would  behold  them  in 
their  greatest  brilliancy  and  variety,  we 
must  journey  during  the  first  period  of 
the  Fall  of  the  Leaf  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  Maple,  the  Ash,  and  / 
the  Tupelo  are  the  prevailing  timber.  If 
we  stand,  at  this  time,  on  a moderate  ele- 
vation affording  a view  of  a wooded  swamp 
rising  into  upland  and  melting  impercep- 
tibly into  mountain  landscape,  we  obtain 
a fair  sight  of  the  different  assemblages 
of  species,  as  distinguished  by  their  tints. 
The  Oaks  will  be  marked,  at  this  early 
period,  chiefly  by  their  unaltered  ver- 
dure. In  the  lowland  the  scarlet  and 
crimson  hues  of  the  Maple  and  the  Tu- 
pelo predominate,  mingled  with  a superb 
variety  of  colors  from  the  shrubbery, 
whose  splendor  is  always  the  greatest  on 
the  borders  of  ponds  and  water-courses, 
and  frequently  surpasses  that  of  the  trees. 
As  the  plain  rises  into  the  hill-side,  the 
Ash-trees  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  shades  of  salmon,  mulberry,  and 
purple,  and  the  Hickories  by  their  invari- 
able yellows.  The  Elm,  the  Lime,  and 
the  Buttonwood  are  always  blemished  and 
rusty : they  add  no  brilliancy  to  the  spec- 
tacle, serving  only  to  sober  and  relieve 
other  parts  of  the  scenery. 

When  the  second  period  of  the  Fall  of 
the  Leaf  has  arrived,  the  woods  that  were 


first  tinted  have  mostly  become  leafless. 
The  grouping  of  different  species  is,  there- 
fore, very  apparent  at  this  time,  — some 
assemblages  presenting  the  denuded  ap- 
pearance of  winter,  some  remaining  still 
green,  while  the  Oaks  are  the  principal 
attraction,  with  an  intermixture  of  a few 
other  species,  whose  foliage  has  been  pro- 
tected and  the  development  of  their  hues 
retarded  by  some  peculiarity  of  situation. 
Green  rows  of  Willows  may  also  be  seen 
by  road-sides  in  damp  places,  and  irregu- 
lar groups  of  them  near  the  water-cours- 
es. The  foreign  trees  — seldom  found  in 
woods  — are  still  unchanged,  as  we  may 
observe  wherever  there  is  a row  of  Eu- 
ropean Elms,  Weeping  Willows,  or  a 
hedge-row  of  Privet. 

One  might  suppose  that  a Pine  wood 
must  look  particularly  sombre  in  this  grand 
spectacle  of  beauty ; but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  in  those  regions  where  there  is 
a considerable  proportion  of  Pines  the 
perfection  of  this  scenery  is  witnessed. 
Something  is  needful  to  relieve  the  eye 
as  it  wanders  over  such  a profusion  of 
brilliant  colors.  Pine  woods  provide  this 
relief,  and  cause  the  tinted  forest  groups 
to  stand  out  in  greater  prominence.  In 
many  districts  where  Pines  were  the  orig- 
inal growth,  they  still  constitute  the  larger 
sylvan  assemblages,  while  the  deciduous 
trees  stand  in  scattered  groups  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  and  the  contiguous  plain. 
The  verdurous  Pine  wood  forms  a pic- 
turesque groundwork  to  set  off  the  vari- 
ous groups  in  front  of  it ; and  the  effect 
of  a scarlet  Oak  or  Tupelo  rising  like  a 
spire  of  flame  in  the  midst  of  verdure  is 
far  more  striking  than  if  it  stood  where 
it  was  unaffected  by  contrast. 

The  cause  of  the  superior  tinting  of  the 
American  forest,  compared  with  that  of 
Europe,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, though  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 
inexplicably  connected  with  the  bright- 
ness of  the  American  climate.  It  is  a 
subject  that  has  not  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  travellers,  who  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  as  worthy  only  of  the 
describer  of  scenery.  It  may,  however, 
deserve  more  attention  as  a scientific  fact 
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than  has  been  generally  supposed,  — par- 
ticularly as  one  of  the  phenomena  that 
perhaps  distinguish  the  productions  of  the 
eastern  from  those  of  the  western  coasts 
of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  earth. 
I have  observed  that  the  Smoke- tree, 
which  is  a Sumach  from  China,  and  the 
Cvdonia  Japonica,  are  as  brightly  color- 
ed in  autumn  as  any  of  our  indigenous 
shrubs;  while  the  Silver-Maple,  which, 
though  indigenous  in  the  Western  States, 
probably  originated  on  the  western  coast 
of  America,  shows  none  of  the  fine  tint- 
ing so  remarkable  in  the  other  American 
Maples.  These  facts  have  led  me  to  con- 
jecture that  this  superior  tinting  of  the 
autumnal  foliage  may  be  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  coasts  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Continent,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. May  not  this  phenomenon  bear 
some  relation  to  the  colder  winters  and 
the  hotter  summers  of  the  eastern  com- 
pared with  the  western  coasts  ? I offer 
this  suggestion  as  a query,  not  as  a theo- 
ry, and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  induce 
travellers  to  make  some  particular  obser- 
vations in  reference  to  it. 

The  indigenous  trees  of  America,  or 
rather  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  conti- 
nent, are  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
superior  autumnal  hues,  but  also  for  the 
shorter  period  during  which  the  foliage 
remains  on  the  trees  and  retains  its  ver- 
dure. Our  fruit-trees,  which  are  all  ex- 
otics, retain  their  foliage  long  after  our 
forest-trees  are  leafless;  and  if  w'e  visit 
an  arboretum  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, we  may  select  the  American  from 
the  foreign  species,  by  observing  that  the 
latter  are  still  green,  while  the  others  are 
either  entirely  denuded,  or  in  that  color- 
ed array  which  immediately  precedes  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  The  exotics  may  like- 
wise be  distinguished  in  the  spring  by 
their  precocity,  — their  leaves  being  out 
a week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
leaves  of  our  trees.  Hence,  if  we  take 
both  the  spring  and  autumn  into  the  ac- 
count, the  foreign,  or  rather  the  European 
species,  show  a period  of  verdure  of  three 
or  four  weeks’  greater  duration  than  the 
American  species.  Many  of  the  former, 


like  the  Weeping  Willow,  do  not  lose 
their  verdure,  nor  shed  their  leaves,  un- 
til the  first  wintry  blasts  of  November 
freeze  them  upon  their  branches  and  roll 
them  into  a crisp. 

In  a natural  forest  there  is  a very  small 
proportion  of  perfectly  formed  trees ; and 
these  occur  only  in  such  places  as  permit 
some  individuals  to  stand  isolated  from 
the  rest,  and  to  spread  out  their  branches 
to  their  full  extent.  When  we  walk  in 
a forest,  we  observe  several  conditions 
which  are  favorable  to  this  full  expansion 
of  their  forms.  On  the  borders  of  a pond 
or  morass,  or  of  an  extensive  quarry,  the 
trees  extend  their  branches  into  the  open- 
ing, but,  as  they  are  cramped  on  the  op- 
posite side,  they  are  only  half  developed. 
But  this  expansion  takes  place  on  the 
side  that  is  exposed  to  view : hence  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  a wood  on  the 
borders  of  a pond,  or  on  the  banks  of 
a river,  as  viewed  from  the  water;  al- 
so of  a wood  on  the  outside  of  an  islet  in 
a lake  or  river. 

Fissures  or  cavities  sometimes  occur  in 
a large  rock,  allowing  a solitary  tree  that 
has  become  rooted  there  to  attain  its  full 
proportions.  It  is  in  such  places,  and  on  ■ 
sudden  eminences  that  rise  above  the  for- 
est-level, on  a precipice,  for  example,  that 
overlooks  the  surrounding  wood,  that  the 
forest  shows  individual  trees  possessing 
the  characters  of  standards,  like  those  we 
see  by  the  roadsides  and  in  the  open  field. 
W e must  conclude,  therefore,  that  a prim- 
itive forest  must  contain  but  a very  small 
proportion  of  perfect  trees  : these  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  occupants  of  land  clear- 
ed by  cultivation,  and  may  be  found  also 
among  the  sparse  growth  of  timber  that 
has  come  up  in  pasture  land,  where  the 
constant  browsing  of  cattle  prevents  the 
formation  of  any  dense  assemblages. 

In  the  opinion  of  Whately,  grandeur 
is  the  prevailing  character  of  a forest,  and 
beauty  that  of  a grove.  This  distinction 
may  seem  to  be  correct,  when  such  col- 
lections of  wood  exhibit  all  their  proper 
characters : but  perfectly  unique  lorma 
of  wood  are  seldom  found  in  this  country, 
where  almost  all  the  timber  is  of  sponta- 
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neous  growth.  We  have  genuine  forests; 
but  other  forms  of  wood  are  of  a mixed 
character,  and  we  have  rather  fragments 
of  forest  than  legitimate  groves.  In  the 
South  of  Europe  many  of  the  woods  are 
mere  plantations,  in  which  the  trees  were 
first  set  in  rows,  with  straight  avenues,  or 
vistas,  passing  directly  through  them  from 
different  points.  In  an  assemblage  of  this 
kind  there  can  be  nothing  of  that  in- 
teresting variety  observed  in  a natural 
forest,  and  which  is  manifestly  wanting 
even  in  woods  planted  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  attainment  of  these  natural 
appearances.  “It  is  curious  to  see,”  as 
Gilpin  remarks,  “ with  what  richness  of 
invention,  if  I may  so  speak,  Nature  mixes 
and  intermixes  her  trees,  and  shapes  them 
into  such  a wonderful  variety  of  groups 
and  beautiful  forms.  Art  may  admire 
and  attempt  to  plant  and  to  form  combi- 
nations like  hers  ; but  whoever  observes 
the  wild  combinations  of  a forest  and  com- 
pares them  with  the  attempts  of  Art  has 
little  taste,  if  he  do  not  acknowledge  with 
astonishment  the  superiority  of  Nature’s 
workmanship.” 

When  a tract  is  covered  with  a dense 
growth  of  tall  trees,  especially  of  Pines, 
which  have  but  little  underbrush,  the 
wood  represents  overhead  a vast  cano- 
py of  verdure  supported  by  innumerable 
lofty  pillars.  No  one  could  enter  these 
dark  solitudes  without  feeling  a deep  im- 
pression of  sublimity,  especially  if  it  be 
an  hour  of  general  stillness  of  the  winds. 
The  voices  of  animals  and  of  birds,  par- 
ticularly the  hammering  of  the  wood- 
pecker, serve  to  magnify  our  perceptions 
of  grandeur.  A very  slight  sound,  dur- 
ing a calm  in  one  of  these  deep  woods, 
like  the  ticking  of  a clock  in  a vast  hall, 
has  a distinctness  almost  startling,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  but  little  undergrowth. 
These  feeble  sounds  afford  one  a more 
vivid  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  place 
than  louder  sounds,  that  differ  less  from 
those  we  hear  in  the  open  plain.  The 
canopy  of  foliage  overhead  and  the  ab- 
sence of  undergrowth  are  favorable  to 
those  reverberations  which  are  so  per- 
ceptible in  a Pine  wood. 
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In  a grove  we  experience  different  sen- 
sations. Here  pleasantness  and  cheer- 
fulness are  combined,  and  the  feeling  of 
grandeur  is  excited  only  perhaps  by  the 
sight  of  some  noble  tree.  In  a grove  the 
trees  are  generally  well  formed,  many  of 
them  being  nearly  perfect  in  their  pro- 
portions. Their  shadows  are  cast  sepa- 
rately upon  the  ground,  which  is  green 
beneath  them  as  in  an  orchard.  If  we 
look  upon  them  from  a near  eminence, 
we  observe  a variety  of  outlines,  and 
may  identify  the  different  species  by 
their  shape,  while  in  the  forest  we  see 
one  unbroken  mass  of  foliage.  A wild- 
wood  is  frequently  converted  into  a grove 
by  clearing  it  of  undergrowth  and  leav- 
ing the  space  a grassy  lawn.  It  may 
then  yield  us  shade,  coolness,  and  other 
agreeable  sensations  of  a cultivated  wood, 
but  the  individual  trees  always  retain 
their  gaunt  and  imperfect  shapes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  woodland  of 
this  country  partakes  of  the  characters 
of  both  forest  and  grove,  exhibiting  a 
pleasant  admixture  of  each,  combined 
with  pasture  and  thicket.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  woods  are  chiefly  groves  and 
parks : a wild-wood  of  spontaneous  growth 
is  now  rare  in  that  country,  once  renown- 
ed for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  for- 
ests. Most  of  our  American  woods  are 
fragments  of  forest,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States,  where  they  stand  out 
prominently,  and  deform  the  landscape 
by  presenting  a perpendicular  front  of 
naked  pillars,  unrelieved  by  any  foli- 
age. They  remind  one  of  those  houses, 
in  the  city,  which  have  been  cut  asun- 
der to  widen  a street,  leaving  the  interi- 
or rooms  and  partition-walls  exposed  to 
view.  These  sections  of  wood  are  the 
grand  picturesque  deformity  of  a country 
lately  cleared.  In  the  older  settlements, 
a recent  growth  of  wood  has  in  many 
instances  come  up  outside  of  these  pali- 
sades, serving  in  a measure  to  conceal 
their  baldness. 

The  most  lovely  appearances  in  land- 
scape are  caused  by  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  miscellaneous  trees,  some  in 
dense  assemblages  and  some  in  scattered 
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groups,  with  here  aud  there  a few  single 
trees  standing  in  open  space.  Such  is  the 
scenery  of  considerable  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  both  North  and  South. 
These  varied  assemblages  of  wood  and 
shrubbery  are  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  landscape  in  the  older  villages  of 
New  England,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
States  that  were  established  before  the 
Revolution.  But  the  New-England  sys- 
tem of  farming  — so  much  abhorred  by 
those  who  wish  to  bring  agriculture  to 
such  a state  of  improvement  as  shall  make 
it  profitable  exclusively  to  capitalists  — 
has  been  more  favorable  to  the  sylvan 
beauty  of  the  landscape  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  continent.  At  the  South, 
especially,  where  agriculture  is  carried 
on  in  large  plantations,  we  see  wide  fields 
of  tillage,  and  forest  groups  of  correspond- 
ing size.  But  the  small  and  independent 
farming  of  New  England  — as  favorable 
to  general  happiness  as  it  is  to  beautiful 
scenery  — has  produced  a charming  va- 
riety of  wood,  pasture,  and  tillage,  so 
agreeably  intermixed  that  one  is  never 
weary  of  looking  upon  it.  The  varied 
surface  of  the  landscape,  in  the  uneven 
parts  which  are  not  mountainous,  has  in- 
creased these  advantages,  producing  an 
endless  multitude  of  those  limited  views 
which  may  be  termed  picturesque. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  country  are  the 
minor  inequalities  of  surface  so  frequent 
as  in  New  England:  I allude  to  that  sort 
of  ruggedness  which  is  unfavorable  to  any 
“mammoth”  system  of  agriculture,  and 
plainly  evinces  that  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence have  designed  this  part  of  the 
country  for  free  and  independent  labor. 
Here  little  meadows,  of  a few  acres  in 
extent,  arc  common,  encircled  by  green 
pasture  hills  or  by  wood.  A rolling  sur- 
face is  more  favorable  to  grandeur  of 
scenery ; but  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  landscape  formed  by  hills  rising  sud- 
denly out  of  perfect  levels.  As  it  is  not 
my  present  purpose  to  treat  of  landscape 
iu  general,  I will  simply  remark  that  the 
barrenness  of  a great  part  of  the  soil  of 
the  Eastern  States  is  favorable  to  pictu- 
resque scenery.  This  may  seem  a para- 


doxical assertion  to  those  who  can  see  no 
beauty  except  in  universal  fatness ; but 
unvaried  luxuriance  is  fatal  to  variety  of 
scenes,  though  it  undoubtedly  encourages 
the  development  of  individual  growth. 
An  agreeable  intermixture  of  various  syl- 
van assemblages  is  one  of  the  effects  of  a 
barren  soil,  containing  numerous  fertile 
tracts.  Not  having  in  general  sufficient 
strength  to  produce  timber,  it  covers  it- 
self with  diverse  groups  of  vegetation, 
corresponding  with  the  varieties  of  soil 
and  surface.  Thus,  iu  a certain  degree, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  beauty 
springs  out  of  Nature’s  deficiencies. 

We  live  in  a latitude  and  upon  a soil, 
therefore,  which  are  favorable  to  the  har- 
monious grouping  of  vegetation.  As  we 
proceed  southward,  we  witness  a con- 
stant increase  of  the  number  of  species 
gathered  together  in  a single  group.  Na- 
ture is  more  addicted  at  the  North  to  the 
habit  of  classifying  her  productions  and 
of  assembling  them  in  uniform  phalanxes. 
The  painter,  on  this  account,  finds  more 
to  interest  the  eye  and  to  employ  his  pen- 
cil in  the  picturesque  regions  of  frost  and 
snow ; while  the  botanist  finds  more  to 
exercise  his  observation  in  the  crowded 
variety  that  marks  the  region  of  perpet- 
ual summer. 

But  while  vegetation  is  more  generally 
social  in  high  latitudes,  several  families 
of  Northern  trees  are  entirely  wanting  in 
this  quality.  Seldom  is  a forest  composed 
chiefly  of  Elms,  Locusts,  or  Willows.  Oaks 
and  Birches  are  associated  in  forests,  Elms 
in  groves,  and  Willows  in  small  groups 
following  the  courses  of  streams.  Those 
Northern  trees  which  are  most  eminently 
social,  including  the  two  just  named,  are 
the  Beech,  the  Maple,  the  Hickory,  the 
coniferous  trees,  and  some  others ; and  by 
the  predominance  of  any  one  kind  the 
character  of  the  soil  may  be  partially  de- 
termined. There  is  no  tree  that  grows 
so  abundantly  in  miry  land,  both  North 
and  South  upon  this  continent,  as  the 
Red  Maple.  It  occupies  immense  tracts 
of  morass  in  the  Middle  States,  and  is 
the  last  tree  which  is  found  in  swamps, 
according  to  Michaux,  as  the  Birch  is  the 
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last  we  meet  in  ascending  mountains. 
Tbe  Sugar-Maple  is  confined  mostly  to 
the  Northeastern  parts  of  the  continent. 
Poplars  are  not  generally  associated  ex- 
clusively in  forests;  but  at  the  point  where 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  mingle  their 
waters  are  grand  forests  of  Deltoid  Pop- 
lars, that  stamp  upon  the  features  of  that 
region  a very  peculiar  physiognomy. 

The  characteristics  of  different  woods, 
composed  chiefly  of  one  family  of  trees, 
would  make  an  interesting  study;  but  it 
would  be  tiresome  to  enter  minutely  into 
their  details.  Some  are  distinguished  by 
a superfluity,  others  by  a deficiency  of 
undergrowth.  In  general,  Pine  and  Fir 
woods  arc  of  the  latter  description,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  deciduous  woods. 
These  differences  are  most  apparent  in 
large  assemblages  of  wood,  which  have  a 
flora  as  well  as  a fauna  of  their  own.  The 
same  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  for 
example,  are  not  common  to  Oak  and  to 
Pine  woods.  There  is  a difference  also 
in  the  cleanness  and  beauty  of  their  stems. 
The  gnarled  habit  of  the  Oak  is  conspic- 
uous even  in  the  most  crowded  forest, 
and  coniferous  woods  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
figured by  dead  branches  projecting  from 
the  bole.  The  Birch,  the  Poplar,  and  the 
Beech  are  remarkable  for  the  straight- 
ness, evenness,  and  beauty  of  their  shafts, 
when  assembled  in  a dense  wood. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  forests  in 
high  latitudes  consist  of  White  Canoe- 
Birches.  We  see  them  in  Massachusetts 
only  in  occasional  groups,  but  farther 
north,  upon  river-banks,  they  form  woods 
of  considerable  extent  and  remarkable 
beauty ; and  with  their  tall  shafts,  and 
their  smooth  white  bark,  resembling  pil- 
lars of  marble,  supporting  a canopy  of 
bright  green  foliage,  on  a light  feathery 
spray,  they  constitute  one  of  the  pictu- 
resque attractions  of  a Northern  tour.  Na- 
ture seems  to  indicate  the  native  habitat 
of  this  noble  tree  by  causing  its  exterior 
to  bear  the  whiteness  of  snow,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  its  impor- 
tance to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Northern  latitudes.  Yellow  Birch  woods 
are  not  inferior  in  their  attractions : indi- 
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vidual  trees  ot  this  species  are  often  dis- 
tinguished among  other  foreBt  timber  by 
extending  their  feathery  summits  above 
the  level  of  the  other  trees. 

The  small  White  Birch  is  never  as- 
sembled in  large  forest  groups.  Like  the 
Alder,  it  seems  to  be  employed  by  Nature 
for  the  shading  of  her  living  pictures,  and 
for  producing  those  gradations  which  are 
the  charm  of  spontaneous  wood-scenery. 
In  this  part  of  the  continent,  a Pitch-Pine 
wood  is  commonly  fringed  with  White 
Birches,  and  outside  of  these  with  a low- 
er growth  of  Hazels,  Cornels,  and  Vac- 
ciniums,  uniting  them  imperceptibly  with 
the  herbage  of  the  plain.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  native  embroidery  is  not 
sufficiently  considered  by  those  industri- 
ous plodders  who  are  constantly  destroy- 
ing wayside  shrubbery,  as  if  it  were  the 
pest  of  the  farm, — nor  by  those  “ improv- 
ers,” on  the  other  hand,  who  wage  an 
eternal  warfare  against  little  spontaneous 
groups  of  wood,  as  if  they  thought  every- 
thing outside  of  the  forest  an  intruder,  if 
it  was  planted  by  accident,  and  had  not 
cost  money  before  it  was  placed  there. 
Give  me  an  old  farm,  with  its  stone-walls 
draped  with  Poison-Ivy  and  Glycine,  and 
verdurous  with  a mixed  array  of  Vibur- 
nums, Hazels,  and  other  wild  shrubbery, 
harboring  thousands  of  useful  birds,  and 
smiling  over  the  abundant  harvests  which 
they  surround,  before  the  finest  artistical 
landscape  in  the  world  ! 

Pines  are  remarkably  social  in  their 
habit,  and  cover  immense  tracts  in  high 
latitudes,  extending  southward,  on  this 
continent,  as  far  as  the  very  boundary  of 
the  tropics,  where  they  are  found  side  by 
side  with  the  Dwarf*  Palm  of  Florida. 
But  in  the  region  of  the  true  Palms  the 
Pine  is  wanting.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  in  the  fossil  vegetation  of 
the  Eocene  world  these  two  vegetable 
tribes  are  found  associated.  This  fact,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  attributed  to  the 
mixing  of  the  mountain  Pines  with  the 
Palms  of  the  sea-level,  during  that  revul- 
sion of  Nature  by  which  they  were  hurl- 
ed into  the  same  chaotic  heap.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  infer  from  their  contiguity 
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in  these  geological  remains,  that  the  two 
species  ever  flourished  together  in  the 
same  region. 

Pine  woods  possess  attractions  of  a 
peculiar  kind : all  lovers  of  Nature  are 
enraptured  with  them,  and  there  is  a 
grandeur  about  them  which  is  felt  at 
once,  when  we  enter  them.  Their  dark 
verdure,  their  deep  shade,  their  lofty 
height,  and  their  branches  which  are  ev- 
er mysteriously  murmuring,  as  they  are 
swayed  by  the  wind,  render  them  sin- 
gularly solemn  and  sublime.  This  ex- 
pression is  increased  by  the  hollow  rever- 
berating interior  of  the  wood,  caused  by 
its  clearness  and  freedom  from  under- 
brush. The  ground  beneath  is  covered 
by  a matting  of  fallen  leaves,  making  a 
smooth  brown  carpet,  that  renders  a walk 
within  its  precincts  as  comfortable  as  in 
a garden.  The  foliage  of  the  Pine  is  so 
hard  and  durable  that  in  summer  we  al- 
ways find  the  last  autumn’s  crop  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  a state  of  perfect 
soundness,  and  under  it  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  only  partially  decayed.  The 
foliage  of  two  summers,  therefore,  lies 
upon  the  surface,  checking  the  growth 
of  humble  vegetation,  and  permitting  on- 
ly certain  species  of  plants  to  flourish 
with  vigor. 

Mushrooms  of  various  forms  and  sizes 
spring  out  of  these  decayed  leaves,  often 
rivalling  the  flowers  in  elegance.  Mo- 
notropas,  uniting  some  of  the  habits  of 
the  Fungi  with  the  botanical  charac- 
ters of  the  flowering  plants,  flourish  side 
by  side  with  the  showy  Cypripedium 
and  the  singular  Coral- Weed.  The  ev- 
ergreen Dewberry,  a delicate  species  of 
Rubus,  trails  its  glossy  leaves  over  the 
turfs,  and  mingles  its  beaded  fruit  with 
the  scarlet  berries  of  the  Mitchella.  The 
Pyrola,  named  by  the  Indians  Pipsisse- 
wa,  and  regarded  by  them  as  a specific 
for  consumption,  suspends  its  pale  pur- 
ple flowers  in  beautiful  umbels,  as  if 
to  invite  the  feeble  invalid  to  accept 
its  proffered  remedies.  Variety,  indeed, 
may  be  found  in  these  deep  shades ; but 
it  exists  without  that  profusion  which  in 
more  favored  situations  often  benumbs 
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our  susceptibility  to  the  charms  of  Na- 
ture. 

The  edging  of  a Pine  wood  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  Pitch- 
Pine,  that  delights  in  sandy  plains,  is  em- 
broidered at  tbe  North  by  White  Birches; 
and  if  a road  be  cut  through  a wood  of 
this  kind,  these  graceful  trees  immediate- 
ly spring  up  in  abundance  by  the  way- 
side.  If  a pond  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
a Pine  wood,  its  margin  is  covered  first 
with  low  bushes,  such  as  the  Andromeda, 
the  Myrica,  and  the  sweet-scented  Azalea, 
then  Alders  and  Willows  rise  between 
them  and  the  forest.  On  the  side  of  the 
pond  that  is  bounded  by  high  gravel- 
ly banks,  the  margin  will  be  covered  by 
Poplars  and  Birches.  The  White  Pine, 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  beautiful 
tree  of  the  whole  coniferous  tribe,  pre- 
dominates in  the  New-England  forest ; 
though  some  wide  tracts  are  covered  with 
the  more  homely  Pitch-Pines,  which  are 
the  trees  that  scent  the  atmosphere  on 
damp  still  days  with  their  delightful  tere- 
binthine  odors.  The  woods  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Concord,  N.  II.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack,  known  by  the  poetic  appel- 
lation of  “ The  Dark  Plains,”  are  of  this 
description.  In  still  higher  latitudes  the 
dark,  majestic  Firs  become  the  prevail- 
ing timber,  and  are  regarded  as  typical 
of  sub-arctic  regions,  where  they  are  ac- 
companied, as  if  to  form  a striking  and 
cheerful  contrast  with  their  melancholy 
grandeur,  by  groups  of  graceful  Birches, 
and  lively,  tremulous  Poplars. 

The  Pine -Barrens  of  the  Southern 
States  are  celebrated  as  healthful  re- 
treats for  the  inhabitants  of  seaport 
towns,  whither  they  resort  in  summer 
for  security  from  the  prevailing  fevers. 
They  are  of  a mixed  character,  consisting 
of  the  Northern  Pitch-Pine,  the  Broom- 
Pine,  and  the  Cypress,  intermixed  with 
Red  Maples,  Sweet  Gains,  and  other  de- 
ciduous trees.  The  Pines,  however,  are 
the  dominant  growth : but  here  they  do 
not  grow  so  compactly  as  in  colder  re- 
gions, standing  widely  apart,  with  a fre- 
quent intervening  growth  of  Willows  and 
shrubbery.  The  sparseness  of  these  woods 
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may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  practice 
of  tapping  the  trees  for  their  turpentine, 
which  has  caused  them  for  a century  past 
to  be  gradually  thinned  by  consequent 
decay.  Their  tall,  gaunt  forms  and  al- 
most branchless  trunks  show  that  they 
obtained  their  principal  growth  in  a 
dense  wood. 

The  first  time  I entered  one  of  these 
Pine-Barrens  was  some  years  since,  in 
the  month  of  June,  when  vegetation  was 
in  its  prime,  before  the  summer  droughts 
had  seared  the  green  herbage,  and  when 
the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were  in  all 
their  glory.  During  my  botanical  ram- 
bles in  the  wood,  I was  struck  with  the 
multitude  of  beautiful  flowers  in  its  shady 
retreats,— seeming  the  more  numerous  to 
me,  as  I had  previously  coufmed  my  re- 
searches to  Northern  woods.  The  Phlox 
grew  here  in  all  its  native  grace  and  deli- 
cacy, where  it  had  never  known  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  Art.  Crimson  Rhcxias,  call- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  Deer-Weed,  were 
distributed  among  the  grassy  knolls,  like 
clusters  of  Picotees.  Variegated  Passion- 
Flowers  were  conspicuous  on  the  bare 
white  sand  that  checkered  the  ground, 
displaying  their  emblematic  forms  on 
their  low  repent  vines,  and  reminding 
the  wanderer  in  these  almost  trackless 
solitudes  of  that  Faith  which  was  found- 
ed on  humility  and  crowned  with  martyr- 
dom. Here,  too,  the  Spiderwort  of  our 
gardens,  in  a meeker  form  of  beauty  and 
with  a paler  radiance,  luxuriated  under 
the  protection  of  the  wood.  Already  I 
observed  the  predominance  of  luxuriant 
vines,  indicating  our  nearness  to  the  tropic, 
wreathed  gavly  over  the  tall  and  branch- 
less trunks  of  the  trees : some,  like  the 
Bignotiia,  in  a full  blaze  of  crimson ; oth- 
ers, like  the  Climbing  Fern,  draping  the 
trees  in  continual  verdure. 

These  Pines  constitute  a great  part  of 
the  timber  of  the  flat  country  between  the 
mountains  and  the  coast,  and  render  a 
journey  through  that  region  singularly 
monotonous  and  gloomy.  In  the  low 
grounds,  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
wood  consists  of  the  Southern  Cypress,  a 
graceful  and  magnificent  tree,  whose  ap- 
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pearance  would  be  very  lively  and  cheer- 
ful, were  it  not  for  the  abundance  of  long 
trailing  “ moss  ” ( usnea ) that  hangs,  like 
funereal  drapery,  from  its  branches,  and 
darkens  the  whole  forest.  This  parasitic 
appendant  wreathes  the  woods  sometimes 
almost  in  darkness,  especially  in  those 
immense  tracts  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf  that  consist  entirely  of  Cy- 
press. There  it  has  been  poetically  styl- 
ed the  “ Garlands  of  Death,”  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  fevers  that  prevail  wherever 
it  is  abundant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  extremes 
of  climate  are  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  evergreens  in  their  vegeta- 
tion. Thus,  the  acieular-leaved  trees,  con- 
sisting of  Pines  and  their  congeners,  mark 
the  cold-temperate  and  sub-arctic  zones, 
in  north  latitude,  — while  Myrtles,  Mag- 
nolias, and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens, 
mark  the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions. 
The  deciduous  trees  belong  properly  to 
the  temperate  zones,  and  constitute,  in- 
deed, the  most  interesting  of  all  arbores- 
cent vegetation. 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  forests,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  there  are  some  un- 
doubtedly in  existence  which  are  coeval 
with  the  earliest  history  of  nations ; but 
no  individual  trees  are  of  such  antiquity. 
Like  nations,  the  assemblage  may  be  per- 
petual, while  the  members  that  compose 
it  are  constantly  perishing,  and  leaving 
their  places  to  be  supplied  by  others  of 
more  recent  origin.  Probably  the  earth 
does  not  contain  forests  in  which  any 
tree  exceeds  a thousand  years  of  age, 
though  the  oldest  forest  extant  may  be 
as  ancient  as  the  Chinese  Empire ; for 
the  oldest  trees  are  not  found  in  dense 
assemblages,  but  are  probably  such  as 
have  grown  singly  in  isolated  situations. 
As  soon  as  a tree  in  a forest  begins  to  feel 
the  infirmities  of  age,  its  place  is  usurped 
by  some  young  and  more  vigorous  neigh- 
bor, and  it  is  gradually  deprived  of  sub- 
sistence in  this  unequal  contest.  The 
tempests  and  tornadoes,  it  may  be  added, 
which  occasionally  sweep  over  a country, 
commonly  make  the  oldest  and  tallest 
trees  their  victims ; for  events  seem  to 
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follow  the  same  course  in  a forest  as  in 
human  society.  The  most  vigorous  grow- 
ers at  any  period  coutinue  to  flourish  a 
certain  length  of  time  at  the  expense  of 
others ; but  when  they  have  risen  above 
the  common  level,  they  become  marks 
for  destruction, — they  fall  before  certain 
iuimical  forces  that  do  not  reach  their 
more  humble  companions. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  that, 
if  any  tract  of  wooded  country  deserves 
to  be  considered  a part  of  the  great  “ pri- 
meval forest,”  it  is  “ that  boundless  dis- 
trict which,  in  the  torrid  zone  of  South 
America,  connects  the  river -basins  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.”  This 
tract,  unequalled  in  extent  by  any  other 
forest  in  the  world,  occupies  an  area 
of  more  than  a thousand  miles  square. 
In  this  vast  chaos  of  teeming  vegetation, 
trees  of  the  largest  dimensions  are  con- 
nected by  an  undergrowth  of  vines  and 
shrubbery  which  is  almost  impenetrable. 
Immense  rivers  and  their  tributaries  in- 
tersect the  forest  in  all  directions,  and 
constitute  the  only  avenues  of  commer- 
cial intercourse.  This  impervious  thick- 
et is  like  a huge  wall,  separating  near 
neighbors,  rendering  them,  as  it  were,  in- 
habitants of  distant  regions,  and  oblig- 
ing them  to  make  long  and  circuitous 
river  journeys  before  they  can  hold  com- 
munication. 

Here  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  al- 
ways green,  and  flowers  appear  in  con- 
stant succession ; but  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  without  herbage,  for  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wood  is  fatal  to  all  humble 
vegetation.  The  small  plants  are  mostly 
parasites,  thousands  inserting  their  roots 
into  the  bark  of  trees  and  garlanding 

them  with  beautv.  Those  that  take  root 
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in  the  ground  show  but  few  leaves  or 
flowers,  until  they  have  clambered  up- 
wards, through  the  underwood,  into  the 
light  of  heaven.  Almost  the  only  relief 
afforded  the  sight,  in  this  vast  solitude, 
comes  from  the  rivers  and  other  collec- 
tions of  water,  over  whose  expanse  the 
eye  revels  with  the  delight  we  feel  on 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  a cavern. 
Every  object  seems  to  be  struggling  to 


get  outside  of  this  chaotic  growth,  where 
it  can  obtain  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sun : for  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
are  perpetual  shade  and  hideous  entan- 
glement. 

In  this  primeval  forest  we  must  not 
expect  to  realize  any  of  our  poetical  ideas 
of  the  primitive  residence  of  the  first 
human  family.  Here  are  no  Arcadian 
scenes  of  peace  and  rural  felicity.  On 
all  sides  we  behold  an  undying  competi- 
tion for  light  and  life,  among  both  plants 
and  animals.  We  are  reminded  here  of 
life  in  a crowded  city,  where  the  exces- 
sive abundance  of  supplies  for  human 
wants  imported  from  the  surrounding 
country  causes  a still  greater  superfluity 
of  population,  and  produces  a struggle 
for  a livelihood  more  severe  than  in  a 
rural  district  of  gravel  and  boulders. 
The  oases  of  this  great  wilderness  are 
those  places  in  which  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  general  fertility  : barrenness  in 
such  circumstances  is  a relief,  — because 
it  allows  both  freedom  and  repose. 

This  wood  is  the  nursery  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  monsters,  living  chiefly  in  trees. 
On  their  branches  and  in  their  tangled 
recesses,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  foliage 
and  flowers,  creatures  the  most  terrible 
and  the  most  loathsome  are  seen  crowd- 
ing and  crouching  in  close  proximity  to 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  living  things. 
They  fill  the  air  with  their  discordant  ut- 
terances, and  allow  no  permanent  silence 
or  tranquillity.  Hours  of  periodical  still- 
ness and  repose,  occurring  mostly  at  noon- 
day, and  affecting  one  with  a sensation 
of  awful  grandeur,  by  contrast  with  the 
preceding  disturbances,  are  followed,  es- 
pecially in  the  night,  by  a tumultuous  roar 
from  the  legions  of  contending  animals. 

“ A universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  nil  confused, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  tiie 
ear 

With  loudest  vehemence.” 

Even  the  notes  of  insects  are  a deafen- 
ing crash,  like  the  rattling  of  machinery 
in  a cotton-mill.  Except  in  the  hush  of 
noonday,  the  notes  of  singing-birds  are 
drowned  amidst  the  howling  of  monkeys, 
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the  whining  of  sapajous,  the  roar  of  the 
jaguar,  and  the  dismal  hooting  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  animals  that  riot  in  these 
awful  solitudes.  The  sight  of  the  fairest 
flowers  and  the  most  beautiful  insects  and 
birds  only  renders  one  more  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  the  frightful  discords  that  startle 
and  the  perils  that  surround  him. 

Similar  contrasts  are  observed  in  the 
vegetation  of  this  region,  where  the  giant 
trees  of  the  forest  are  chained  in  the 
embraces  of  vines  that  contend  with 
them  for  existence  and  finally  strangle 
them.  Trees  and  other  plants  are  crowd- 
ed together  so  promiscuously,  that  Nature 
seems  to  be  striving  to  collect  into  one 
space  every  possible  variety  of  species. 
Trees  of  the  most  poisonous  and  dead- 
ly qualities  grow  side  by  Bide  with  the 
Bread-Fruit,  the  Cocoa-Nut,  and  the  be- 
neficent Cinchona.  Here  are  the  poison 
and  its  antidote, — the  monster  tree  and 
its  miniature  epiphyte,  — the  plant  that 
astonishes  by  its  magnitude,  and  the  one 
that  delights  us  by  its  minuteness.  Here, 
if  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  may 
we  form  8ome  conception  of  tho  state 
of  our  planet  during  the  Eocene  period, 
before  the  world  had  come  under  the 
dominion  of  the  human  race. 

But  if  Nature  in  this  region  has  mani- 
fested an  exuberance  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  thereby  rendering  her  bounties 
almost  unavailable  to  man,  there  are 
other  parts  in  which  she  seems  to  have 
provided  for  his  particular  benefit.  In 
these  favored  regions,  we  find  the  Bana- 
na, the  Cocoa,  and  the  Date  Palm,  and 
other  special  gifts  of  Providence  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  equator.  Palms  are 
generally  found  only  in  small  groups  and 
plantations,  but  there  are  certain  species 
of  this  family  which  are  associated  in  ex- 
tensive woods,  and  constitute,  in  some 
respects,  one  of  the  most  charming  de- 
scriptions of  forest-scenery.  The  Dwarf 
Palms  of  the  sub-tropical  regions  are 
chiefly  assembled  in  masses,  of  which  the 
Palmetto  of  Florida  and  the  Cluemerops 
of  the  South  of  Europe  are  conspicuous 
examples.  The  true  Palms  arc  likewise 
sometimes  associated  in  forests,  though 
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not  generally  of  a social  habit.  In  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  Mauritian  Palms,  the  wild  Guara- 
nos  have  established  a national  existence. 
Like  monkeys,  they  live  almost  wholly  in 
trees,  having  their  habitations  supported 
either  by  wooden  pillars  or  by  a matting 
suspended  from  tree  to  tree.  In  the  wet 
season,  when  the  ground  is  inundated, 
the  inhabitants  travel  about  their  village 
in  canoes. 

The  beauty  of  a grove  of  Palms  has 
been  a favorite  theme  of  travellers.  Hum- 
boldt, who  saw  Nature  with  the  eye  of  a 
painter  and  the  feelings  of  a poet,  amidst 
all  the  dry  details  of  science,  regards  them 
as  the  most  beautiful  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. It  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  travellers  in  general  have 
been  led  to  exaggerate  the  charms  of 
Nature  in  the  tropics,  by  observing  the 
remarkable  beauty  of  a few  individual 
objects.  Their  susceptibility  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  scenes  presented  to  their 
view  is  likewise  exalted  by  the  confine- 
ment  of  their  voyage ; they  are  enrapt- 
ured with  the  novelty  of  everything  about 
them,  by  the  voluptuousness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  abundance  of  delicious 
fruits,  and  always  afterwards  recur  to 
the  scenes  of  their  tropical  visit  with  an 
excited  Imagination. 

In  countries  near  the  equator,  many 
plants  which  are  herbs  in  our  latitude 
assume  arborescent  forms.  Such  are  the 
Tree-Grasses,  which  form  impenetrable 
forests,  equalling  some  of  the  Fir  woods 
of  the  North  in  extent,  if  not  in  beauty 
and  grandeur.  In  this  part  of  the  world 
we  know  the  Ferns  only  as  a low  herbar 
ceous  tribe  of  plants,  consisting  of  mere 
fronds  rising  out  of  the  ground.  We  ad- 
mire them  for  their  beautifully  com- 
pounded leaves,  and  their  colors  of  red, 
orange,  and  russet  that  variegate  our 
meadows  in  June,  their  garlands  of  ver- 
dure upon  the  rocky  hills  in  winter,  and 
the  profusion  of  their  frondage  in  the 
shady  glens  in  summer.  But  in  certain 
parts  of  the  equatorial  zone  the  Ferns 
put  off  the  humble  guise  in  which  they 
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appear  at  the  North.  They  no  longer 
associate  with  the  lowly  Violet,  allowing 
themselves  to  be  crowded  by  the  Helle- 
bore and  overtopped  by  the  Meadow 
Rue ; but  they  rear  their  branches  aloft, 
and  assume  the  dignity  and  stature  of 
trees.  Man,  who  looks  down  upon  them 
in  our  own  latitude,  and  tramples  them 
under  his  feet,  looks  in  that  region  far 
above  his  head,  and  beholds  their  mag- 
nificent fronds  spread  out  like  a great 
tent  between  him  and  the  heavens. 

Tree-Ferns,  though  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  equatorial  zone,  are  unable 
to  endure  the  heat  of  the  plains.  They 
occupy  an  elevation  that  affords  them 
the  continual  temperature  of  spring,  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  — the  region 


of  the  lowest  stratum  of  clouds,  — where 
they  receive  the  benefit  of  their  moisture 
before  it  descends  to  the  earth  in  show- 
ers. Humboldt  ranks  them  with  the  no- 
blest forms  of  tropical  vegetation,  — less 
lofty  than  the  Palms,  but  surpassing  them 
in  beauty  of  foliage.  The  arborescent 
Ferns  and  Grasses  are  true  specimens 
of  those  plants,  of  simple  organic  struc- 
ture, which  are  found  in  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  early  geological  periods,  and 
are  the  only  plants  now  extant  which 
may  be  considered  the  representatives 
of  that  epoch,  when  the  saurians  and  the 
mastodons  held  dominion  over  the  earth, 
and  before  the  Angel  of  Light  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  a higher  race  of  beings. 
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But  that  Solomon  is  out  of  fashion  I 
should  quote  him,  here  and  now,  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a time  for  all  things ; 
but  Solomon  is  obsolete,  and  never,  no, 
never,  will  I dare  to  quote  a dead  lan- 
guage, “ for  raisons  I have,”  as  the  exiles 
of  Erin  say.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Solomon 
and  Horace,  I may  express  my  own  less 
concise  opinion,  that  even  in  hard  times, 
and  dull  times,  and  war  times,  there  is 
yet  a little  time  to  laugh,  a brief  hour  to 
smile  and  love  and  pity,  just  as  through 
this  dreary  easterly  storm,  bringing  clouds 
and  rain,  sobbing  against  casement  and 
door  with  the  inarticulate  wail  of  tem- 
pests, there  comes  now  and  then  the  6oft 
shine  of  a sun  behind  it  all,  a fleeting 
glitter,  an  evanescent  aspect  of  what  has 
been. 

| But  if  I apologize  for  a story  that  is 
nowise  tragic,  nor  fitted  to  “ the  fashion 
of  these  times,”  possibly  somebody  will 
say  at  its  end  that  I should  also  have 
apologized  for  its  subject,  since  it  is  as 
easy  for  an  author  to  treat  his  readers  to 
high  themes  as  vulgar  ones,  and  velvet 


can  be  thrown  into  a portrait  as  cheaply 
as  calico ; but  of  this  apology  I wash  my 
hands.  I believe  nothing  in  place  or  cir- 
cumstance makes  romance.  I have  the 
same  quick  sympathy  for  Biddy’s  sorrows 
with  Patrick  that  I have  for  the  Empress 
of  France  and  her  august,  but  rather 
grim  lord  and  master.  I think  words  are 
often  no  harder  to  bear  than  “ a blue  bat- 
ing,” and  I have  a reverence  for  poor  - 
old  maids  as  great  as  for  the  nine  Muses. 
Commonplace  people  are  only  common- 
place from  character,  and  no  position  af- 
fects that.  So  forgive  me  once  more,  pa- 
tient reader,  if  I offer  to  you  no  tragedy 
in  high  life,  no  sentimental  history  of  fash- 
ion and  wealth,  but  only  a little  story 
about  a woman  who  could  not  be  a hero- 
ine. 

Miss  Lucinda  Jane  Ann  Manners  was 
a lady  of  unknown  age,  who  lived  in  a 
place  I call  Dalton,  in  a State  of  these 
Disuniting  States,  which  I do  not  mention 
for  good  cause.  1 have  already  had  so 
many  unconscious  personalities  visited  on 
my  devoted  head  that  but  for  lucidity  I 
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should  never  mention  persons  or  places, 
inconvenient  as  it  would  be.  However, 
Miss  Lucinda  did  live,  and  lived  by  the 
aid  of  “ means,”  which,  in  the  vernacular, 
is  money.  Not  a great  deal,  it  is  true, — 
five  thousand  dollars  at  lawful  interest, 
and  a little  wooden  house,  do  not  imply 
many  luxuries  even  to  a single-woman ; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  a little  fine  sewing 
taken  in  helped  Miss  Manners  to  provide 
herself  with  a few  small  indulgences  oth- 
erwise beyond  her  reach.  She  had  one 
or  two  idiosyncrasies,  as  they  are  polite- 
ly called,  that  were  her  delight.  Plenty 
of  dish-towels  were  necessary  to  her  peace 
of  mind  ; without  five  pair  of  scissors  she 
could  not  be  happy;  and  Tricopherous 
was  essential  to  her  well-being : indeed, 
she  often  said  she  would  rather  give  up 
coffee  than  Tricopherous,  for  her  hair 
was  black  and  wiry  and  curly,  and  caps 
she  abhorred,  so  that  of  a winter’s  day 
her  head  presented  the  most  irrelevant 
and  volatile  aspect,  each  particular  hair 
taking  a twist  on  its  own  responsibility, 
and  improvising  a wild  halo  about  her 
unsaintly  face,  unless  subdued  into  pro- 
priety by  the  aforesaid  fluid. 

I said  Miss  Lucinda’s  face  was  unsaint- 
ly,— I mean  unlike  ancient  saints  as  de- 
picted by  contemporary  artists : modern 
and  private  saints  are  after  another  fash- 
ion. I met  one  yesterday,  whose  green 
eyes,  great  nose,  thick  lips,  and  sallow 
wrinkles,  under  a bonnet  of  fifteen  years’ 
standing,  further  clothed  upon  by  a scant 
merino  cloak  and  cat-skin  tippet,  would 
have  cut  a sorry  figure  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Vatican  or  the  Louvre,  and  put  the 
tranquil  Madonna  of  San  Sisto  into  a state 
of  stunning  antithesis;  but  if  Saint  Agnes 
or  Saint  Catharine  was  half  as  good  as 
my  saint,  1 am  glad  of  it ! 

No,  there  was  nothing  sublime  and 
dolorous  about  Miss  Manners;  her  face 
was  round,  cheery,  and  slightly  pucker- 
ed, with  two  little  black  eyes  sparking 
and  shining  under  dark  brows,  a nose 
she  unblushingly  called  pug,  and  a big 
mouth  with  eminently  white  and  regular 
teeth,  which  she  said  were  such  a com- 
fort, for  they  never  ached,  and  never 
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would  to  the  end  of  time.  Add  to  this 
physiognomy  a small  and  rather  spare 
figure,  dressed  in  the  cleanest  of  calicoes, 
always  made  in  one  style,  and  rigidly 
scorning  hoops, — without  a symptom  of 
a collar,  in  whose  place  (or  it  may  be 
over  which)  she  wore  a white  cambric 
handkerchief,  knotted  about  her  throat, 
and  the  two  ends  brought  into  subjection 
by  means  of  a little  angular-headed  gold 
pin,  her  sole  ornament,  and  a relic  of  her 
old  father’s  days  of  widowhood,  when  but- 
tons were  precarious  tenures.  So  much 
for  her  aspect.  Her  character  was  even 
more  quaint. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a clergyman, 
one  of  the  old  school,  the  last  whose 
breeches  and  knee-buckles  adorned  the 
profession,  who  never  “outlived  his  useful- 
ness,” nor  lost  his  godly  simplicity.  Par- 
son Manners  held  rule  over  an  obscure 
and  quiet  village  in  the  wilds  of  Ver- 
mont, where  hard-handed  farmers  wres- 
tled with  rocks  and  forests  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  looked  forward  to  heaven  as 
a land  of  green  pastures  and  still  waters, 
where  agriculture  should  be  a pastime, 
and  winter  impossible.  Heavy  freshets 
from  the  mountains  that  swelled  their 
rushing  brooks  into  annual  torrents,  and 
snow-drifts  that  covered  five-rail  fences 
a foot  above  the  posts  and  blocked  up 
the  turnpike -road  for  weeks,  caused  this 
congregation  fully  to  appreciate  Parson 
Manners’s  favorite  hymns, — 

“ There  is  a land  of  pure  delight,” 
and 

“ On  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I stand.” 

Indeed,  one  irreverent,  but  “ pretty  smart 
feller,”  who  lived  on  the  top  of  a hill 
known  as  Drift  Hill,  where  certain  ad- 
venturous fanners  dwelt  for  the  sake  of 
its  smooth  sheep-pastures,  was  heard  to 
say,  after  a mighty  sermon  by  Parson 
Manners  about  the  seven -times  heated 
furnaces  of  judgment  reserved  for  the 
wicked,  that  “ Parson  hadn’t  better  try 
to  skeer  Drift-Hillers  with  a hot  place; 
't  wouldn’t  more  ’n  jest  warm  ’em  through 
down  there,  arter  a real  snappin’  win- 
ter” 
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In  this  out-of-the-way  nook  was  Lu- 
cinda Jane  Ann  born  and  bred.  Her 
mother  was  like  her  in  many  things, — just 
such  a cheery,  round-faced  little  body, 
but  with  no  more  mind  than  found  am- 
ple scope  for  itself  in  superintending  the 
affairs  of  house  and  farm,  and  vigorously 
“ seeing  to  ” her  husband  and  child.  So, 
while  Mrs.  Manners  baked,  and  washed, 
and  ironed,  and  sewed,  and  knit,  and  set 
the  sweetest  example  of  quiet  goodness 
and  industry  to  all  her  flock,  without 
knowing  she  could  set  an  example,  or  be 
followed  as  one,  the  Parson  amused  him- 
self, between  sermons  of  powerful  doc- 
trine and  parochial  duties  of  a more  hu- 
man interest,  with  educating  Lucinda, 
whose  intellect  was  more  like  his  own 
than  her  mother’s.  A strange  training  it 
was  for  a young  girl, — mathematics,  met- 
aphysics, Latin,  theology  of  the  driest 
sort ; and  after  an  utter  failure  at  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  though  she  had  toiled  pa- 
tiently through  seven  books  of  the  “ JEne- 
id,”  Parson  Manners  mildly  sniffed  at  the 
inferiority  of  the  female  mind,  and  betook 
himself  to  teaching  her  French,  which 
she  learned  rapidly,  and  spoke  with  a 
pure  American  accent,  perhaps  as  pleas- 
ing to  a Parisian  ear  as  the  hiss  of  Pied- 
mont or  the  gutturals  of  Switzerland. 
Moreover,  the  minister  had  been  brought 
up,  himself,  in  the  most  scrupulous  refine- 
ment of  manner ; his  mother  was  a widow, 
the  last  of  an  “ old  family,”  and  her  dain- 
ty, delicate  observances  were  inbred,  as 
it  were,  in  her  only  son.  This  sort  of 
elegance  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate 
test  of  training  and  descent,  and  all  these 
things  Lucinda  was  taught  from  the  grate- 
ful recollection  of  a son  who  never  forgot 
his  mother,  through  all  the  solitary  labors 
and  studies  of  a long  life.  So  it  catne  to 
pass,  that,  after  her  mother  died,  Lucinda 
grew  more  and  more  like  her  father,  and, 
as  she  became  a woman,  these  rare  re- 
finements separated  her  more  and  more 
from  those  about  her,  and  made  her 
necessarily  solitary.  As  for  marriage, 
the  possibility  of  such  a thing  never 
crossed  her  mind ; there  was  not  a man 
in  the  parish  who  did  not  offend  her 


sense  of  propriety  and  shock  her  taste, 
whenever  she  met  one ; and  though  her 
warm,  kind  heart  made  her  a blessing  to 
the  poor  and  sick,  her  mother  was  yet 
bitterly  regretted  at  quiltings  and  tea- 
drinkings,  where  she  had  been  so  “ socia- 
ble-like.” 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  such  a po- 
sition as  Lucinda’s,  that,  as  Deacon  Stow- 
ed one  day  remarked  to  her  father,  “ Na- 
tur’  will  be  Natur’  as  much  on  Drift  Hill 
as  down  to  Posting  and  when  she  be- 
gan to  feel  that  “ strong  necessity  of  lov- 
ing” that  sooner  or  later  assails  every 
woman’s  heart,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
to  overflow  on,  when  her  father  had 
taken  his  share.  Now  Lucinda  loved 
the  Parson  most  devoutly.  Ever  since 
the  time  when  she  could  just  remember 
watching  through  the  dusk  his  white 
stockings,  as  they  glimmered  across  the 
road  to  evening-meeting,  and  looked  like 
a supernatural  pair  of  legs  taking  a walk 
on  their  own  responsibility,  twilight  con- 
cealing the  black  breeches  and  coat 
from  mortal  view,  Lucinda  had  regarded 
her  father  with  a certain  pleasing  awe. 
His  long  abstractions,  his  profound  knowl- 
edge, his  grave,  benign  manners,  and  the 
thousand  daily  refinements  of  speech  and 
act  that  seemed  to  put  him  far  above 
the  sphere  of  his  pastorate,  — all  these 
things  inspired  as  much  reverence  as  af- 
fection ; and  when  she  wished  with  all 
her  heart  and  soul  she  had  a sister  or 
a brother  to  tend  and  kiss  and  pet,  it 
never  once  occurred  to  her  that  any  of 
those  tender  familiarities  could  be  ex- 
pended on  her  father : she  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  caressing  any  of  the 
goodly  angels  whose  stout  legs,  flowing 
curls,  and  impossible  draperies  sprawled 
among  the  pictures  in  the  big  Bible,  and 
who  excited  her  wonder  as  much  by  their 
garments  as  their  turkey-wings  and  bran- 
dishing arms.  So  she  betook  herself  to 
pets,  and  growing  up  to  the  old-maiden- 
hood of  thirtv-five  before  her  father  fell 
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asleep,  was  by  that  time  the  centre  of  a 
little  world  of  her  own,  — hens,  chickens, 
squirrels,  cats,  dogs,  lambs,  and  sundry 
transient  guests  of  stranger  kind ; so  that, 
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when  she  left  her  old  home,  and  removed 
to  the  little  house  in  Dalton  that  had 
been  left  her  by  her  mother’s  aunt,  and 
had  found  hor  small  property  safely  in- 
vested by  means  of  an  old  friend  of  her 
father’s,  Miss  Manners  made  one  more 
journey  to  Vermont  to  bring  in  safety  to 
their  future  dwelling  a cat  and  three  kit- 
tens, an  old  blind  crow,  a yellow  dog  of 
the  true  cur  breed,  and  a rooster  with 
three  hens,  “ real  creepers,”  as  she  often 
said,  “ none  of  your  long-legged,  scream- 
ing creatures.” 

Lucinda  missed  her  father,  and  mourn- 
ed him  as  constantly  and  faithfully  as  ev- 
er a daughter  could ; but  her  temperament 
was  more  cheerful  and  buoyant  than  his, 
and  when  once  she  was  quietly  settled  in 
her  little  house,  her  garden  and  her  pets 
gave  her  such  full  occupation  that  she 
sometimes  blamed  herself  for  not  feeling 
more  lonely  and  unhappy.  A little  lon- 
ger life  or  a little  more  experience  would 
have  taught  her  better : power  to  be 
happy  is  the  last  thing  to  regret  Besides, 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  be  cheerless 
in  that  sunny  little  house,  with  its  queer 
old  furniture  of  three-legged  tables,  high- 
backed  chairs,  aud  chintz  curtains  where 
red  mandarins  winked  at  blue  pagodas  on 
a deep-yellow  ground,  and  birds  of  insane 
ornithology  peeked  at  insects  that  nev- 
er could  have  been  hatched,  or  perched 
themselves  on  blossoms  totally  unknown 
to  any  mortal  flora.  Old  engravings  of 
Bartolozzi,  from  the  stiff  elegances  of  An- 
gelica Kaufman  and  the  mythologies  of 
Beynolds,  adorned  the  shelf ; and  the  car- 
pet in  the  parlor  was  of  veritable  English 
make,  older  than  Lucinda  herself,  but  as 
bright  in  its  fading  and  as  firm  in  its  use- 
fulness as  she.  Up-stairs  the  tiny  cham- 
bers were  decked  with  spotless  white  dim- 
ity, and  rush-bottomed  chairs  stood  in 
each  window,  with  a strip  of  the  same  old 
carpet  by  either  bedside ; and  in  the  kitch- 
j en  the  blue  settle  that  had  stood  by  the 
Vermont  fireside  now  defended  this  lesser 
hearth  from  the  draught  of  the  door,  and 
held  under  the  seat  thereof  sundry  iron- 
ing-sheets, the  blanket  belonging  to  them, 
and  good  store  of  ticking  and  worsted 
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holders.  A half- gone  set  of  egg-shell 
china  stood  in  the  parlor-closet,  — cups, 
and  teapot,  and  sugar-bowl,  rimmed  with 
brown  and  gold  in  a square  pattern,  and 
a shield  without  blazon  on  the  side ; the 
quaint  tea-caddy  with  its  stopper  stood 
over  against  the  pursy  little  cream-pot, 
and  held  up  in  its  lumps  of  sparkling 
sugar  the  oddest  sugar-tongs,  also  a fam- 
ily relic; — beside  this,  six  small  spoons, 
three  large  ones,  and  a little  silver  por- 
ringer comprised  all  the  “plate”  belong- 
ing to  Miss  Manners,  so  that  no  fear  of 
burglars  haunted  her,  and  but  for  her 
pets  she  would  have  lived  a life  of  pro- 
found and  monotonous  tranquillity.  But 
this  was  a vast  exception  ; in  her  life  her 
pets  were  the  great  item  now;  — her  cat 
had  its  own  chair  in  the  parlor  and  kitch- 
en ; her  dog,  a rug  and  a basket  never  to 
be  meddled  with  by  man  or  beast;  her 
old  crow,  its  special  nest  of  flannel  and 
cotton,  where  it  feebly  croaked  as  soon 
as  Miss  Lucinda  began  to  spread  the  lit- 
tle table  for  her  meals ; and  the  three 
kittens  had  their  own  playthings  and 
their  own  saucer  as  punctiliously  as  if 
they  had  been  children.  In  fact.  Miss 
Manners  had  a greater  share  of  kindness 
for  beasts  than  for  mankind.  A strange 
compound  of  learning  and  unworldliness, 
of  queer  simplicity,  native  penetration, 
and  common  sense,  she  had  read  enough 
books  to  despise  human  nature  as  it  devel- 
ops itself  in  history  and  theology,  and  she 
had  not  known  enough  people  to  love  it 
in  its  personal  development.  She  had  a 
general  idea  that  all  men  were  liars,  and 
that  she  must  be  on  her  guard  against  their 
propensity  to  cheat  and  annoy  a lonely 
and  helpless  woman ; for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
in  her  good  father’s  over-anxiety  to  de- 
fend her  from  the  snares  of  evil  men  after 
his  death,  his  teachings  had  given  her 
opinion  this  bias,  and  he  had  forgotten  to 
tell  her  how  kindly  and  how  true  he  had 
found  many  of  his  own  parishioners,  how 
few  inclined  to  harm  or  pain  him.  So 
Miss  Lucinda  made  her  entrance  into  life 
at  Dalton,  distrustful,  but  not  suspicious; 
and  after  a few  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  women  who  were  her  neighbors  to  be 
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friendly  or  intimate,  they  gave  her  up  as 
impracticable : not  because  she  was  im- 
polite or  unkind : they  did  not  themselves 
know  why  they  failed,  though  she  could 
have  told  them ; for,  old  maid  as  she  was, 
poor  and  plain  and  queer,  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  associate  familiarly  with 
people  who  put  their  teaspoons  into  the 
sugar-bowl,  helped  themselves  with  their 
own  knives  and  forks,  gathered  up  bits  of 
uneaten  butter  and  returned  them  to  the 
plate  for  next  time,  or  replaced  on  the 
dish  pieces  of  cake  half  eaten  or  cut  with 
the  knives  they  had  just  introduced  into 
their  mouths.  Miss  Lucinda’s  code  of 
minor  morals  would  have  forbidden  her 
to  drink  from  the  same  cup  with  a queen, 
and  have  considered  a pitchfork  as  suita- 
ble as  a knife  to  eat  with,  nor  would  she 
have  offered  to  a servant  the  least  thing 
she  had  touched  with  her  own  lips  or  her 
own  implements  of  eating;  and  she  was 
too  delicately  bred  to  look  on  in  comfort 
where  such  things  were  practised.  Of 
course  these  women  were  not  ladies ; and 
though  many  of  them  had  kind  hearts  and 
warm  impulses  of  goodness,  yet  that  did 
not  make  up  to  her  for  their  social  misde- 
meanors, and  she  drew  herself  more  into 
her  own  little  shell,  and  cared  more  for 
her  garden  and  her  chickens,  her  cats 
and  her  dog,  than  for  all  the  humanity 
of  Dalton  put  together. 

M iss  Manners  held  her  flowers  next 
dearest  to  her  pets,  and  treated  them  ac- 
cordingly. Her  garden  was  the  most  bril- 
liant bit  of  ground  possible.  It  was  big 
enough  to  hold  one  flourishing  peach-tree, 
one  Siberian  crab,  and  a solitary  egg- 
plum  ; while  under  these  fruitful  boughs 
bloomed  moss-roses  in  profusion,  of  the 
dear  old-fashioned  kind,  ever)'  deep  pink 
bud  with  its  clinging  garment  of  green 
breathing  out  the  richest  odor ; close  by, 
the  real  white  rose,  which  fashion  has 
banished  to  country  towns,  unfolded  its 
cups  of  pearl  flushed  with  yellow  sunrise 
to  the  heart ; and  by  its  side  its  damask 
sister  waved  long  sprays  of  bloom  and 
perfume.  Tulips,  dark-purple  and  cream- 
color,  burning  scarlet  and  deep-maroon, 
held  their  gay  chalices  up  to  catch  the 
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dew ; hyacinths,  blue,  white,  and  pink, 
hung  heavy  bells  beneath  them ; spiced 
carnations  of  rose  and  garnet  crowded 
their  bed  in  July  and  August,  heart’s- 
ease  fringed  the  walks,  May  honeysuck- 
les clambered  over  the  board-fence,  and 
monthly  honeysuckles  overgrew  the  porch 
at  the  back-door,  making  perpetual  fra- 
grance from  their  moth -like  horns  of 
crimson  and  ivory’.  Nothing  inhabited 
those  beds  that  was  not  sweet  and  fair 
and  old-fashioned.  Gray-lavender-bushes 
sent  up  purple  spikes  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden  and  were  duly  housed  in 
winter,  but  these  were  the  sole  tender 
plants  admitted,  and  they  pleaded  their 
own  cause  in  the  breath  of  the  linen- 
press  and  the  bureau-drawers  that  held 
Miss  Lucinda’s  clothes.  Beyond  the  flow- 
ers, utility  blossomed  in  a row  of  bean- 
poles, a hedge  of  currant-bushes  against 
the  farther  fence,  carefully  tended  cauli- 
flowers, and  onions  enough  to  tell  of  their 
use  as  sparing  as  their  number;  a few 
deep-red  beets  and  golden  carrots  were 
all  the  vegetables  beside:  Miss  Lucinda 
never  ate  potatoes  or  pork. 

Her  housekeeping,  but  for  her  pets, 
would  have  been  the  proper  housewifery 
for  a fairy.  Out  of  her  fruit  she  annually  - 
conserved  miracles  of  flavor  and  transpar- 
ence,— great  plums  like  those  in  Aladdin’s 
garden,  of  shining  topaz, — peaches  tinged 
with  the  odorous  bitter  of  their  pits,  and 
clear  as  amber,— crimson  crabs  floating  in 
their  own  ruby  sirup,  or  transmuted  into 
jelly  crystal  clear,  yet  breaking  with  a 
grain,— and  jelly  from  the  acid  currants  to 
garnish  her  dinner-table  or  refresh  the 
fevered  lips  of  a sick  neighbor.  It  was 
a study  to  visit  her  tiny  pantry,  where  all 
these  “ lucent  sirops  ” stood  in  tempting 
array, — where  spices,  and  sugar,  and 
tea,  in  their  small  jars,  flanked  the  sweet- 
meats, and  a jar  of  glass  showed  its  store 
of  whitest  honey,  and  another  stood  fill- 
ed with  crisp  cakes.  Here  always  a loaf 
or  two  of  home-made  bread  lay  rolled  in 
a snowy  cloth,  and  another  was  spread 
over  a dish  of  butter ; pics  were  not  in 
favor  here,  — nor  milk,  save  for  the  cats  ; 
6alt  fish  Miss  Manners  never  could  abide, 
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— her  savory  taste  allowed  only  a bit  of 
rieh  old  cheese,  or  thin  scraps  of  hung 
beef,  with  her  bread  and  butter ; sauces 
and  spices  were  few  in  her  repertory,  but 
she  cooked  as  only  a lady  can  cook,  and 
might  have  asked  Soyer  himself  to  din- 
ner. For,  verily,  after  much  meditation 
and  experience,  I have  divined  that  it 
takes  as  much  sense  and  refinement  and 
talent  to  cook  a dinner,  wash  and  wipe 
a dish,  make  a bed  as  it  should  be  made, 
and  dust  a room  as  it  should  be  dusted, 
as  goes  to  the  writing  of  a novel  or  shin- 
ing in  high  society. 

But  because  Miss  Lucinda  Manners  was 
reserved  and  “ unsociable,”  as  the  neigh- 
bors pronounced  her,  I did  not,  therefore, 
mean  to  imply  that  she  was  inhuman.  No 
neighbor  of  hers,  local  or  Scriptural,  fell 
ill,  without  an  immediate  ofler  of  aid  from 
her : she  made  the  best  gruel  known  to 
Dalton  invalids,  sent  the  ripest  fruit  and 
the  sweetest  flowers ; and  if  she  could  not 
■watch  with  the  sick,  because  it  interfered 
with  her  duties  at  home  in  an  unpleasant 
and  inconvenient  way,  she  would  sit  with 
them  hour  after  hour  in  the  day-time,  and 
wait  on  all  their  caprices  with  the  patient 
tenderness  of  a mother.  Children  she  al- 
. ways  eyed  with  strange  wistfulness,  as  if 
she  longed  to  kiss  them,  but  didn’t  know 
how ; yet  no  child  was  ever  invited  across 
her  threshold,  for  the  yellow  cur  hated  to 
be  played  with,  and  children  always  tor- 
ment kittens. 

So  Miss  Lucinda  wore  on  happily  to- 
ward the  farther  side  of  the  middle  ages. 
One  after  another  of  her  pets  passed  away 
and  was  replaced,  the  yellow  cur  barked 
his  last  currish  signal,  the  cat  died  and 
her  kittens  came  to  various  ends  of  time 
or  casualty,  the  crow  fell  away  to  dust  and 
was  too  old  to  stufT,  and  the  garden  bloom- 
ed and  faded  ten  times  over,  before  Miss 
Manners  found  herself  to  be  forty-six  years 
old,  which  she  heroically  acknowledged 
one  fine  day  to  the  census-taker.  But  if 
was  not  this  consciousness,  nor  its  confes- 
sion, that  drew  the  dark  brows  so  low  over 
Miss  Lucinda’s  eyes  that  day ; it  was  quite 
another  trouble,  and  one  that  wore  heavi- 
Hy  on  her  mind,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 


explain.  For  Miss  Manners,  being,  like 
all  the  rest  of  her  sex,  quite  unable  to 
do  without  some  masculine  help,  had  em- 
ployed, for  some  seven  years,  an  old  man 
by  the  name  of  Israel  Slater,  to  do  her 
“ chores,”  as  the  vernacular  hath  it.  It 
is  a mortifying  thing,  and  one  that  strikes 
at  the  roots  of  Women’s  Bights  terribly 
sharp  blows,  but  I must  even  own  it,  that 
one  might  as  well  try  to  live  without  one’s 
bread-and-butter  as  without  the  aid  of 
the  dominant  sex.  When  I see  women 
split  wood,  unload  coal-carts,  move  wash- 
tubs,  and  roll  barrels  of  flour  and  apples 
handily  down  cellar-ways  or  up  into 
carts,  then  I shall  believe  in  the  sublime 
theories  of  the  strong-minded  sisters  ; but 
as  long  as  I see  before  me  my  own  for- 
lorn little  hands,  and  sit  down  on  the  top 
stair  to  recover  breath,  and  try  in  vain  to 
lift  the  water-pitcher  at  table,  just  so  long 
I shall  be  glad  and  thankful  that  there  are 
men  in  the  world,  and  that  half  a dozen  of 
them  are  my  kindest  and  best  friends.  It 
was  rather  an  affliction  to  Miss  Lucinda 
to  feel  this  innate  dependence,  and  at 
first  she  resolved  to  employ  only  small 
boys,  and  never  any  one  of  them  more 
than  a week  or  two.  She  had  an  un- 
shaped theory  that  an  old  maid  was  a 
match  for  a small  boy,  but  that  a man 
would  cheat  and  domineer  over  her.  Ex- 
perience sadly  put  to  flight  these  notions ; 
for  a succession  of  boys  in  this  cabinet- 
ministry  for  the  first  three  years  of  her 
stay  in  Dalton  would  have  driven  her  into 
a Presbyterian  convent,  had  there  been 
one  at  hand.  Boy  Number  One  caught 
the  yellow  cur  out  of  bounds  one  day,  and 
shaved  his  plumy  tail  to  a bare  stick,  and 
Miss  Lucinda  fairly  shed  tears  of  grief 
and  rage  when  Pink  appeared  at  the 
door  with  the  denuded  appendage  tucked 
between  his  little  legs,  and  his  funny  yel- 
low eyes  casting  sidelong  looks  of  appre- 
hension at  his  mistress.  Boy  Number  One 
was  despatched  directly.  Number  Two 
did  pretty  well  for  a month,  but  bis  in- 
tegrity and  his  appetite  conflicted,  and 
Miss  Lucinda  found  him  one  moonlight 
night  perched  in  her  plum-tree  devour- 
ing the  half-ripe  fruit.  She  shook  him 
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down  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had 
been  an  apple;  and  though  he  lay  at 
Death’s  door  for  a week  with  resulting 
cholera -morbus,  she  relented  not.  So 
the  experiment  went  on,  till  a list  of  cas- 
ualties that  numbered  in  it  fatal  accidents 
to  three  kittens,  two  hens  and  a roost- 
er, and  at  last  Pink  himself,  who  was 
sent  into  a decline  by  repeated  drench- 
ings  from  the  watering-pot,  put  an  end 
to  her  forbearance,  and  she  instituted  in 
her  vizieiship  the  old  man  who  had  now 
kept  his  office  so  long, — a queer,  wither- 
ed, slow,  humorous  old  creature,  who  did 
“ chores  ” for  some  six  or  seven  other 
households,  and  got  a living  by  sundry 
“jobs”  of  wood-sawing,  hoeing  corn,  and 
other  like  works  of  labor,  if  not  of  skill. 
Israel  was  a great  comfort  to  Miss  Lucin- 
da : he  was  efficient  counsel  in  the  mala- 
dies of  all  her  pets,  had  a sovereign  cure 
for  the  gapes  in  chickens,  and  could  stop 
a cat’s  fit  with  the  greatest  ease  ; he  kept 
the  tiny  garden  in  perfect  order,  and  was 
very  honest,  and  Miss  Manners  favored 
him  accordingly.  She  compounded  lini- 
ment for  his  rheumatism,  herb-sirup  for  his 
colds,  presented  him  with  a set  of  flannel 
shirts,  and  knit  him  a comforter ; so  that 
Israel  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor 
of  “ Miss  Lucindy,”  and  she  said  to  her- 
self he  really  was  “ quite  good  for  a man.” 

But  just  now,  in  her  forty-seventh  year, 
Miss  Lucinda  had  come  to  grief,  and  all  on 
account  of  Israel  and  his  attempts  to  please 
her.  About  six  months  before  this  census- 
taking era,  the  old  man  had  stepped  into 
Miss  Manners’s  kitchen  with  an  unusual 
radiance  on  his  wrinkles  and  in  his  eyes, 
and  began  without  his  usual  morning 
greeting, — 

“ I ’ve  got  so’thin’  for  you  naow,  Miss 
Lucindy.  You  ’re  a master-hand  for  pets, 
but  I ’ll  bet  a red  cent  you  ha’n’t  an  idee 
what  I ’ve  got  for  ye  naow ! ” 

“ I ’m  sure  I can’t  tell,  Israel,”  said 
she ; “ you  ’ll  have  to  let  me  see  it.” 

“ Well,”  said  he,  lifting  up  his  coat 
and  looking  carefully  behind  him  as  ho 
sat  down  on  the  settle,  lest  a stray  kitten 
or  chicken  should  preoccupy  the  bench, 
“ you  see  I was  down  to  Orrin’s  abaout  a 


week  back,  and  he  hed  a litter  o’  pigs,  — 
eleven  on  ’em.  Well,  ho  couldn’t  raise 
the  hull  on  ’em,  — ’t  a’n’t  good  to  raise 
more  ’n  nine,  — an’  so  he  said,  ef  I ’d  ’a’ 
had  a place  o’  my  own,  I could  ’a’  had  one 
on  ’em,  but,  as ’t  was,  he  guessed  he  ’d 
hev  to  send  one  to  market  for  a roaster. 
I went  daown  to  the  bam  to  see  ’em,  an’ 
there  was  one,  the  cutest  little  critter  I 
ever  sot  eyes  on,  and  I ’ve  seen  more  ’n 
four  pigs  in  my  day,  — ’t  was  a little 
black-spotted  one,  as  spry  as  an  ant,  and 
the  dreffullest  knowin’  look  out  of  its 
eyes ! I fellowshipped  it  right  off,  and  I 
said,  says  I,  ‘ Orrin,  ef  you  ’ll  let  me  hev 
that  ’ere  little  spotted  feller,  I ’ll  git  a 
place  for  him,  for  I do  take  to  him  con- 
sarnedly.’  So  he  said  I could,  and  I fetch- 
ed him  hum,  and  Miss  Slater  and  me  we 
kinder  fed  him  up  for  a few  days  back, 
till  he  got  sorter  wonted,  and  I ’in  a-goin’ 
to  fetch  him  to  you.” 

“But,  Israel,' I haven’t  any  place  to 
put  him  in.” 

“Well,  that  a’n’t  nothin’  to  bender. 
I ’ll  jest  fetch  out  them  old  boards  out 
of  the  wad-shed,  and  knock  up  a little 
sty  right  off,  daown  by  the  end  o’  the 
shed,  and  you  ken  keep  your  swill  that 
I ’ve  hed  before,  and  it  ’ll  come  handy.” 
“ But  pigs  are  so  dirty ! ” 

“ I don’t  know  as  they  be ; they  ha’n’t 
no  great  conveniences  for  washin’  gin- 
erally ; but  I never  heerd  as  they  was 
dirtier  ’n  other  critters,  where  they  run 
wild.  An’  beside,  that  a’n’t  goin’  to  ben- 
der, nuther ; I calculate  to  make  it  one  o’ 
the  chores  to  take  keer  of  him  ; ’t  won’t 
cost  no  more  to  you ; and  I ha’n’t  no  great 
opportunities  to  do  things  for  folks  that 
’s  allers  a-doin’  for  me ; so ’t  you  needn’t 
be  afeard,  Miss  Lucindy : I love  to.” 

Miss  Lucinda’s  heart  got  the  better  of 
her  judgment.  A nature  that  could  feel 
so  tenderly  for  its  inferiors  in  the  scale 
could  not  be  deaf  to  the  tiny  voices  of  hu- 
manity, when  they  reached  her  solitude ; 
and  she  thanked  Israel  for  the  pig  so  heart- 
ily that  the  old  man’s  face  brightened  still 
more,  and  his  voice  softened  from  its  crack- 
ed harshness,  as  he  said,  clicking  up  and 
down  the  latch  of  the  back-door,  — 
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“ Well,  I ’m  sure  you  're  as  welcome 
as  you  are  obleeged,  and  I ’ll  knock  up 
that  'ere  pen  right  off ; he  sha’u’t  pester 
ye  any, — that 's  a fact” 

Strange  to  say,  — yet  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  expected  from  her  proclivi- 
ties, — Miss  Lucinda  took  an  astonishing 
fancy  to  the  pig.  Very  few  people  know 
how  intelligent  an  animal  a pig  is;  but 
when  one  is  regarded  merely  as  pork  and 
hams,  one's  intellect  is  apt  to  fall  into 
neglect : a moral  sentiment  which  ap- 
plies out  of  Pigdom.  This  creature  would 
not  have  passed  muster  at  a county  fair ; 
no  Suffolk  blood  compacted  and  rounded 
him ; he  belonged  to  the  “ racers,”  and 
skipped  about  his  pen  with  the  alacrity 
of  a large  flea,  wiggling  his  curly  tail  as 
expressively  as  a dog’s,  and  “ all  but 
speakin',”  as  Israel  said.  He  was  always 
glad  to  see  Miss  Lucinda,  and  estab- 
lished a firm  friendship  with  her  dog 
Fun,  a pretty,  sentimental,  German  span- 
iel. Besides,  he  kept  tolerably  clean  by 
dint  of  Israel’s  care,  and  thrust  his  long 
nose  between  the  rails  of  his  pen  for 
grass,  or  fruit,  or  carrot-  andtbeet-tops, 
with  a knowing  look  out  of  his  deep-set 
eyes  that  was  never  to  be  resisted  by  the 
soft-hearted  spinster.  Indeed,  Miss  Lu- 
cinda enjoyed  the  possession  of  one  pet 
who  could  not  tyrannize  over  her.  Pink’s 
place  was  more  than  filled  by  Fun,  who 
was  so  oppressively  affectionate  that  ho 
never  could  leave  his  mistress  alone.  If 
she  lay  down  on  her  bed,  he  leaped  up 
and  unlatched  the  door,  and  stretched 
himself  on  the  white  counterpane  beside 
her  with  a grunt  of  satisfaction  ; if  she  sat 
down  to  knit  or  sew,  he  laid  his  head  and 
shoulders  across  her  lap,  or  curled  him- 
self up  on  her  knees ; if  she  was  cooking, 
he  whined  and  coaxed  round  her  till  she 
hardly  knew  whether  she  fried  or  broiled 
her  steak  ; and  if  she  turned  him  out  and 
buttoned  the  door,  his  cries  were  so  piti- 
ful she  could  never  be  resolute  enough 
to  keep  him  in  exile  five  minutes, — for  it 
was  a prominent  article  in  her  creed, 
that  animals  have  feelings  that  are  easily 
wounded,  and  are  of  “ like  passions  ” 
with  men,  only  incapable  of  expression. 
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Indeed,  Miss  Lucinda  considered  it  the 
duty  of  human  beings  to  atone  to  ani- 
mals for  the  Lord’s  injustice  in  making 
them  dumb  and  four-legged.  She  would 
have  been  rather  startled  at  such  an 
enunciation  of  her  practice,  but  she  was 
devoted  to  it  as  a practice : she  would 
give  her  own  chair  to  the  cat  and  sit  on 
the  settle  herself ; get  up  at  midnight,  if 
a mew  or  a bark  called  her,  though  the 
thermometer  was  below  zero : the  ten- 
derloin of  her  steak  or  the  li^ir  of  her 
chicken  was  saved  for  a pining  kitten 
or  an  ancient  and  toothless  cat ; and  no 
disease  or  wound  daunted  her  faithful 
nursing,  or  disgusted  her  devoted  ten- 
derness. It  was  rather  hard  on  human- 
ity, and  rather  reversive  of  Providence, 
that  all  this  care  and  pains  should  be 
lavished  on  cats  and  dogs,  while  little 
morsels  of  flesh  and  blood,  ragged,  hun- 
gry', and  immortal,  wandered  up  and 
down  the  streets.  Perhaps  that  they  were 
immortal  was  their  defence  from  Miss 
Lucinda;  one  might  have  hoped  that  her 
“ other -worldliness  ” accepted  that  fact 
as  enough  to  outweigh  present  pangs, 
if  she  had  not  openly  declared,  to  Israel 
Slater’s  immense  amusement  and  aston- 
ishment, that  she  believed  creatures  had 
souls,  — little  ones  perhaps,  but  souls  af- 
ter all,  and  she  did  expect  to  see  Pink 
again  some  time  or  other. 

“ "Well,  I hope  lie 's  got  his  tail  feather- 
ed out  ag’in,”  said  Israel,  dryly.  “ I do’no’ 
but  what  hair ’d  grow  as  well  as  feathers 
in  a speretooal  state,  and  I never  see  a 
pietur’  of  an  angel  but  what  hed  consid- 
er’ble  many  feathers.” 

Miss  Lucinda  looked  rather  confound- 
ed. But  humanity  had  one  little  revenge 
on  her  in  the  shape  of  her  cat,  a beauti- 
ful Maltese,  with  great  yellow  eyes,  fur 
as  soft  as  velvet,  and  silvery  paws  as 
lovely  to  look  at  as  they  were  thistly  to 
touch.  Toby  certainly  pleaded  hard  for 
Miss  Lucinda’s  theory  of  a soul ; but  his 
was  no  good  one : some  tricksy  and  ma- 
lign little  spirit  had  lent  him  his  share  of 
intellect,  and  lie  used  it  to  the  entire  sub- 
jugation of  Miss  Lucinda.  When  he  was 
hungry’,  he  was  as  well-mannered  and  as 
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amiable  as  a good  child,— he  would  coax, 
and  purr,  and  lick  her  fingers  with  his 
pretty  red  tongue,  like  a “ perfect  love  ” ; 
but  when  he  had  his  fill,  and  needed  no 
more,  then  came  Miss  Lucinda's  time  of 
torment  If  she  attempted  to  caress  him, 
he  bit  and  scratched  like  a young  tiger, 
he  sprang  at  her  from  the  floor  and  fast- 
ened on  her  ann  with  real  fury;  if  he 
cried  at  the  window  and  was  not  direct- 
ly let  in,  as  soon  as  he  had  achieved  en- 
trance his  first  manoeuvre  was  to  dash  at 
her  ankles  and  bite  them,  if  he  could,  as 
punishment  for  her  tardiness.  This  skir- 
mishing was  his  favorite  mode  of  attack ; 
if  he  was  turned  out  of  the  closet,  or  off 
the  pillow  up-stairs,  he  retreated  under 
the  bed  and  made  frantic  sallies  at  her 
feet,  till  the  poor  woman  got  actually  ner- 
vous, and  if  he  was  in  the  room  made  a 
flying  leap  as  far  as  she  could  to  her  bed, 
to  escape  those  keen  claws.  Indeed,  old 
Israel  found  her  more  than  once  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen-floor  with 
Toby  crouched  for  a spring  under  the 
table,  his  poor  mistress  afraid  to  move, 
for  fear  of  her  unlucky  ankles.  And  this 
literally  cat -ridden  woman  was  hazed 
about  and  ruled  over  by  her  feline  tyrant 
to  that  extent  that  he  occupied  the  easiest 
chair,  the  softest  cushion,  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  and  the  front  of  the  fire,  not  only 
undisturbed,  but  caressed.  This  is  a veri- 
table history,  beloved  reader,  and  I offer  it 
as  a warning  and  an  example : if  you  will 
be  an  old  maid,  or  if  you  can’t  help  it,  take 
to  petting  children,  or  donkeys,  or  even 
a respectable  cow,  but  beware  of  domes- 
tic tyranny  in  any  shape  but  man’s ! 

No  wonder  Miss  Lucinda  took  kindly 
to  the  pig,  who  had  a house  of  his  own, 
and  a servant,  as  it  were,  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  trouble  on  her  part,  — the  pig 
who  capered  for  joy  when  she  or  Fun 
approached,  and  had  so  much  expression 
in  his  physiognomy  that  one  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  him  smile.  Many  a sym- 
pathizing conference  Miss  Lucinda  held 
with  Israel  over  the  perfections  of  Piggy, 
as  he  leaned  against  the  sty  and  looked 
over  at  his  favorite  after  this  last  chore 
was  accomplished. 


“I  say  for ’t,”  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
one  day,  “ I b’lieve  that  cre’tur’  knows 
enough  to  be  professor  in  a college.  Why, 
ho  talks  ! he  re’lly  doos : a leetle  through 
his  nose,  maybe,  but  no  more  'n  Dr.  Col- 
ton alters  does, — V I declare  he  appears 
to  have  abaout  as  much  sense.  I never 
see  the  equal  of  him.  I thought  he ’d  ’a’ 
larfed  right  out  yesterday,  when  I gin  him 
that  mess  o’  coru : he  got  up  onto  his  fore- 
legs on  the  trough,  an’  he  winked  them 
knowin’  eyes  o’  his’n,  an’  waggled  his  tail, 
an’  then  he  set  off  an’  capered  round  till 
he  come  bunt  up  ag’inst  the  boards.  I tell 
you , — that  sorter  sobered  him  ; he  gin  a 
growlin’  grunt,  an’  shook  his  ears,  an’  look- 
ed sideways  at  me,  and  then  he  put  to 
and  eet  up  that  corn  as  sober  as  a judge. 
1 swan  ! he  doos  beat  the  Dutch  ! ” 

But  there  was  one  calculation  forgot- 
ten both  by  Miss  Lucinda  and  Israel : the 
pig  would  grow,  — and  in  consequence, 
as  I said  before,  Miss  Lucinda  came  to 
grief ; for  when  the  census-taker  tinkled 
her  sharp  little  door-bell,  it  called  her 
from  a laborious  occupation  at  the  sty, — 
no  more  and  no  less  than  trying  to  nail 
up  a board  that  Piggy  had  torn  down  in 
struggling  to  get  out  of  his  durance.  He 
had  grown  so  large  that  Miss  Lucinda 
was  afraid  of  him  ; his  long  legs  and  their 
vivacious  motion  added  to  the  shrewd 
intelligence  of  his  eyes,  and  his  nose 
seemed  as  formidable  to  this  poor  little 
woman  as  the  tusk  of  a rhinoceros:  but 
what  should  she  do  with  him  ? One 
might  as  well  have  proposed  to  her  to 
kill  and  cut  up  Israel  as  to  consign  Piggy 
to  the  “fate  of  race."  She  could  not 
turn  him  into  the  street  to  starve,  for  she 
loved  him ; and  the  old  maid  suffered 
from  a constancy  that  might  have  made 
some  good  man  happy,  but  only  embar- 
rassed her  with  the  pig.  She  could  not. 
keep  him  forever, — that  was  evident ; she 
knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  time  would 
increase  his  disabilities  as  a pet,  and  ho 
was  an  expensive  one  now, — for  the  corn- 
swallowing capacities  of  a pig,  one  of  the 
“ racer  ” breed,  are  almost  incredible,  and 
nothing  about  Miss  Lucinda  wanted  for 
food  even  to  fatness.  Besides,  he  was 
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getting  too  big  for  his  pen,  and  so  “ cute  " 
an  animal  could  not  be  debarred  from  all 
out-door  pleasures,  and  tantalized  by  the 
sight  of  a green  and  growing  garden  be- 
fore his  eyes  continually,  without  making 
an  effort  to  partake  of  its  delights.  So, 
when  Miss  Lucinda  indued  herself  with 
her  brown  linen  sack  and  sun-bonnet  to 
go  and  weed  her  carrot-patch,  she  was 
arrested  on  the  way  by  a loud  grunting 
and  scrambling  in  Piggy’s  quarter,  and 
found  to  her  distress  that  he  had  con- 
trived to  knock  off  the  upper  board  from 
his  pen.  She  had  no  hammer  at  hand ; 
so  she  seized  a large  stone  that  lay  near 
by  and  pounded  at  the  l>oard  till  the  twice- 
tinkling  bell  recalled  her  to  the  house, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  made  confession 
to  the  census-taker  she  went  back,  — alas, 
too  late  ! Piggy  had  redoubled  his  efforts, 
another  board  had  yielded,  and  he  was 
free ! What  a thing  freedom  is ! how 
objectionable  in  practice,  how  splendid 
in  theory ! More  people  than  Miss  Lu- 
cinda have  been  put  to  their  wits’  end 
when  “ Hoggie  ” burst  his  bonds  and  be- 
came rampant  instead  of  couchant.  But 
he  enjoyed  it;  he  made  the  tour  of  the 
garden  on  a delightful  canter,  brandish- 
ing his  tail  with  an  air  of  defiance  that 
daunted  his  mistress  at  once,  and  regard- 
ing her  with  his  small  bright  eyes  as  if 
he  would  before  long  taste  her  and  see 
if  she  was  as  crisp  as  she  looked.  She  re- 
treated forthwith  to  the  shed  and  caught 
up  a broom  with  which  she  courageously 
charged  upon  Piggy,  and  was  routed  en- 
tirely ; for,  being  no  way  alarmed  by  her 
demonstration,  the  creature  capered  di- 
' rectly  at  her,  knocked  her  down,  knock- 
ed the  broom  out  of  her  hand,  and  caper- 
ed away  again  to  the  young  carrot-patch. 

“ Oh,  dear ! ” said  Miss  Manners,  gath- 
ering herself  up  from  the  ground,  — “if 
there  only  was  a man  here ! ” 

Suddenly  she  betook  herself  to  her 
heels, — for  the  animal  looked  at  her,  and 
stopped  eating : that  was  enough  to  drive 
Miss  Lucinda  off  the  field.  And  now, 
quite  desperate,  she  rushed  through  the 
house  and  out  of  the  front-door,  actually 
in  search  of  a man ! Just  down  the  street 
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she  saw  one.  Had  she  been  composed,  she 
might  have  noticed  the  threadbare  clean- 
liness of  his  dress,  the  odd  cap  that  crown- 
ed his  iron-gray  locks,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  of  his  walk ; for  our  little  old  maid 
had  stumbled  upon  no  less  a person  than 
Monsieur  Jean  Lcclerc,  the  dancing-mas- 
ter of  Dalton.  Not  that  this  accomplish- 
ment was  much  in  vogue  in  the  embryo 
city ; but  still  there  were  a few  who  liked 
to  fit  themselves  for  firemen’s  balls  and 
sleighing-party  frolics,  and  quite  a largo 
class  of  children  were  learning  betimes 
such  graces  as  children  in  New  England 
receive  more  easily  than  their  elders. 
Monsieur  Leclerc  had  just  enough  schol- 
ars to  keep  his  coat  threadbare  and  re- 
strict him  to  necessities  ; but  he  lived,  and 
was  independent  All  this  Miss  Lucinda 
was  ignorant  of ; she  only  saw  a man,  and, 
with  the  instinct  of  the  sex  in  trouble  or 
danger,  she  appealed  to  him  at  once. 

“ Oh,  Sir  ! won’t  you  step  in  and  help 
me  ? My  pig  has  got  out,  and  I can’t 
catch  him,  and  he  is  ruining  my  garden  ! ” 

“ Madame,  I shall ! ” replied  the  French- 
man, bowing  low,  and  assuming  the  first 
position. 

So  Monsieur  Leclerc  followed  Miss 
Manners,  and  supplied  himself  with  a 
mop  that  was  hanging  in  the  shed  as  his 
best  weapon.  Dire  was  the  battle  be- 
tween the  pig  and  the  Frenchman.  They 
skipped  past  each  other  and  back  again 
as  if  they  were  practising  for  a cotillon. 
Piggy  had  four  legs,  which  gave  him  a cer- 
tain advantage;  but  the  Frenchman  had 
most  brain,  and  in  the  long  run  brain 
gets  the  better  of  legs.  A weary  dance 
they  led  each  other,  but  after  a while  the 
pet  was  hemmed  in  a corner,  and  Miss 
Lucinda  had  run  for  a rope  to  tie  him, 
when,  just  as  she  returned,  the  beast 
made  a desperate  charge,  upset  his  op- 
ponent, and  giving  a leap  in  the  wrong 
direction,  to  his  manifest  astonishment, 
landed  in  his  own  sty ! Miss  Lucinda’s 
courage  rose ; she  forgot  her  prostrate 
friend  in  need,  and,  running  to  the  pen, 
caught  up  hammer  and  nail-box  on  her 
way,  and,  with  unusual  energy,  nailed 
up  the  bars  stronger  than  ever,  and  then 
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bethought  herself  to  thank  the  stranger. 
But  there  he  lay  quite  still  and  pale. 

“ Dear  me  ! ” said  Miss  Manners,  “ I 
hope  you  haven’t  hurt  yourself,  Sir  ? ” 

“ I have  fear  that  I am  hurt,  Madame,” 
said  he,  trving  to  smile.  “I  cannot  to 
move  but  it  pains  me.” 

“ Where  is  it  ? Is  it  your  leg  or  your 
arm  ? Try  and  move  one  at  a time,”  said 
Miss  Lucinda,  promptly. 

The  left  leg  -was  helpless,  it  could  not 
answer  to  the  effort,  and  the  stranger  lay 
back  on  the  ground  pale  with  the  pain. 
Miss  Lucinda  took  her  lavender-bottle  out 
of  her  pocket  and  softly  bathed  his  head 
and  face  ; then  she  took  off  her  sack  and 
folded  it  up  under  his  head,  and  put  the 
lavender  beside  him.  She  was  good  at 
an  emergency,  and  she  showed  it. 

“ You  must  lie  quite  still,”  said  she ; 
“ vou  must  not  trv  to  move  till  I come 
back  with  help,  or  your  leg  will  be  hurt 
more.” 

With  that  she  went  away,  and  present- 
ly returned  with  two  strong  men  and  the 
long  shutter  of  a shop- window.  To  this 
extempore  litter  she  carefully  moved  the 
Frenchman,  and  then  her  neighbors  lift- 
ed him  and  carried  him  into  the  parlor, 
where  Miss  Lucinda’s  chintz  lounge  was 
already  spread  with  a tight-pinned  sheet 
to  receive  the  poor  man,  and  while  her 
liel[>ers  put  him  to  bed  she  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  ran  for  the  doctor. 

Doctor  Colton  did  his  best  for  his  pa 
tient,  but  pronounced  it  an  impossibility 
to  remove  him  till  the  bone  should  be  join- 
ed firmly,  as  a thorough  cure  was  all-es- 
sential to  his  professional  prospects.  And 
now,  indeed,  Miss  Lucinda  had  her  hands 
full.  A nurse  could  not  be  afforded,  but 
Monsieur  Leclerc  was  added  to  the  list  of 
old  Israel’s  “chores,”  and  what  other  nurs- 
ing he  needed  Miss  Lucinda  was  glad  to 
do;  for  her  kind  heart  was  full  of  self-re- 
proaches to  think  it  was  her  pig  that  had 
knockcdidown  the  poor  man,  and  her  mop- 
handle  that  hail  twisted  itself  across  and 
under  his  leg,  and  aided,  if  not  caused,  its 
breakage.  So  Israel  came  in  four  or  five 
times  a day  to  do  what  he  could,  and  Miss 
Lucinda  played  nurse  at  other  times  to  the 


best  of  her  ability.  Such  flavorous  gruels 
and  porridges  as  she  concocted ! such  ti- 
sanes after  her  guest’s  instructions  ! such 
dainty  soups,  and  sweetbreads,  and  cut- 
lets, served  with  such  neatness!  After 
his  experience  of  a second-rate  boarding- 
house, Monsieur  Leclerc  thought  himself 
in  a gastronomic  paradise.  Moreover, 
these  tiny  meals  were  garnished  with  flow- 
ers, which  his  French  taste  for  color  and 
decoration  appreciated:  two  or  three  stems 
of  lilies-of-the-valley  in  their  folded  green 
leaves,  cool  and  fragrant ; a moss-rosobud 
and  aspire  of  purple-gray  lavender  bound 
together  with  ribbon-grass ; or  three  car- 
nations set  in  glittering  myrtle-sprays,  the 
last  acquisition  of  the  garden. 

Miss  Lucinda  enjoyed  nursing  thor- 
oughly, and  a kindlier  patient  no  woman 
ever  had.  Her  bright  needle  flew  faster 
than  ever  through  the  cold  linen  and  flac- 
cid cambric  of  the  shirts  and  cravats  she 
fashioned,  while  he  told  her,  in  his  odd 
idioms,  stories  of  his  life  in  France,  and 
the  curious  customs  both  of  society  and 
cuisinerie,  with  which  last  he  showed  a 
surprising  acquaintance.  Truth  to  tell, 
when  Monsieur  Leclerc  said  he  had  been 
a member  of  the  Due  do  Montinorenci’s 
household,  he  withheld  the  other  half  of 
this  truth,  — that  he  had  been  his  valet- 
de-chamhre : but  it  was  an  hereditary  ser- 
vice, and  seemed  to  him  as  different  a 
thing  from  common  servitude  as  a peer’s 
office  in  the  bedchamber  differs  from  a 
lackey’s.  Indeed,  Monsieur  Leclerc  was 
a gentleman  in  his  own  way,  — not  of 
blood,  but  of  breeding ; and  while  he  had 
faithfully  served  the  “ aristocrats,”  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  he  did  not 
limit  that  service  to  their  prosperity, 
but  in  their  greatest  need  descended  to 
menial  offices,  and  forgot  that  he  could 
dance  and  ride  and  fence  almost  as  well 
as  his  young  master.  But  a bullet  from 
a barricade  put  an  end  to  his  duty  there, 
and  he  hated  utterly  the  democratic  rule 
that  had  overturned  for  him  both  past  and 
future,  so  he  escaped,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica, the  grand  resort  of  refugees,  where 
he  had  labored,  as  he  best  knew  how,  for 
his  own  support,  and  kept  to  himself  his 
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disgust  at  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
barbarians.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  lie 
was  at  home  and  happy.  Miss  Lucinda’s 
delicate  fashions  suited  him  exactly ; he 
adored  her  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which 
she  was  unconscious  of ; he  enjoyed  her 
cookery,  and  though  he  groaned  within 
himself  at  the  amount  of  debt  he  was  in- 
curring, yet  he  took  courage  from  her 
kindness  to  believe  she  would  not  be  a 
hard  creditor,  and,  being  naturally  cheer- 
ful, put  aside  his  anxieties  and  amused 
himself  as  well  as  her  with  his  stories,  his 
quavering  songs,  his  recipes  for  pot-au- 
feu , tisane , and  pales , at  once  economical 
and  savory.  Never  had  a leg  of  lamb 
or  a piece  of  roast  beef  gone  so  far  in 
' her  domestic  experience,  a chicken  seem- 
ed almost  to  outlive  its  usefulness  in  its 
various  forms  of  reappearance,  and  the 
salads  he  devised  were  as  wonderful  as 
the  omelets  he  superintended,  or  the  gay 
dances  he  played  on  his  beloved  vio- 
lin, as  soon  as  he  could  sit  up  enough  to 
manage  it.  Moreover,  — I should  say 
mostover , if  the  word  were  admissible,  — 
Monsieur  Leclerc  lifted  a great  weight 
lx* fore  long  from  Miss  Lucinda’s  mind, 
lie  began  by  subduing  Fun  to  his  proper 
place  by  a mild  determination  that  com- 
pletely won  the  dog’s  heart.  “ Women  and 
spaniels,”  the  world  knows,  “like  kick- 
ing ” ; and  though  kicks  were  no  part  of 
the  good  man’s  Rareyfaction  of  Fun,  he 
certainly  used  a certain  amount  of  coer- 
cion, and  the  dog’s  lawful  owner  admired 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  and  enjoyed  the 
better  manners  of  the  pupil  thoroughly; 
she  could  do  twice  as  much  sewing  now, 
and  never  were  her  nights  disturbed  by 
a bark,  for  the  dog  crouched  by  his  new 
friend’s  bed  in  the  parlor  and  lay  quiet 
there.  Toby  was  next  undertaken,  and 
proved  less  amenable  to  discipline ; he 
stood  in  some  slight  awe  of  the  man  who 
tried  to  teach  him,  but  still  continued  to 
sally  out  at  Miss  Lucinda’s  feet,  to  spring 
at  her  caressing  hand  when  he  felt  ill-hu- 
mored, and  to  claw  Fun’s  patient  nose  and 
his  approaching  paws  when  his  misplaced 
sentimentality  led  him  to  caress  the  cat; 
but  after  a while  a few  well-timed  slaps 
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administered  with  vigor  cured  Toby  of 
his  worst  tricks,  though  every  blow  made 
Miss  Lucinda  wince,  and  almost  shook 
her  good  opinion  of  Monsieur  Leclerc  : 
for  in  these  long  weeks  he  had  wrought 
out  a good  opinion  of  himself  in  her  mind, 
much  to  her  own  surprise ; she  could  not 
have  believed  a man  could  be  so  polite, 
so  gentle,  so  patient,  and  above  all  so  ca- 
pable of  ruling  without  tyranny.  Miss 
Lucinda  was  puzzled. 

One  day,  as  Monsieur  Leclerc  was 
getting  better,  just  able  to  go  about  on 
crutches,  Israel  came  into  the  kitchen, 
and  Miss  Manners  went  out  to  see  him. 
She  left  the  door  open,  and  along  with  the 
odor  of  a pot  of  raspberry -jam  scalding 
over  the  fire,  sending  its  steams  of  leaf- 
and-  insect  fragrance  through  the  little 
house,  there  came  in  also  the  following 
conversation. 

“ Israel,”  said  Miss  Lucinda,  in  a hesi- 
tating and  rather  forlorn  tone,  “ I have 
been  thinking,  — I don’t  know  what  to 
do  with  Piggy.  He  is  quite  too  big  for 
me  to  keep.  I ’m  afraid  of  him,  if  he 
gets  out ; and  he  eats  up  the  garden.” 

“ Well,  that  is  a consider’blc  s waller 
for  a pig,  Miss  Luciudy ; but  I b’lieve 
you  ’re  abaout  right  abaout  keepin’  on 
him.  lie  is  too  big,  — that ’s  a fact ; but 
he  ’s  so  like  a human  cre’tur’,  I ’d  jest 
abaout  as  lieves  slarter  Orrin.  I declare, 
I don’t  know  no  more  ’n  a taown-haousc 
goose  what  to  do  with  him  ! ” 

“ If  I gave  him  away,  I suppose  he 
would  be  fatted  and  killed,  of  course  ? ” 

“ I guess  ho ’d  be  killed,  likely ; but  as 
for  fattenin’  on  him,  I ’d  jest  as  soon  un- 
dertake to  fatten  a salt  codfish.  He  ’s 
one  o’  the  racers,  an’  they  ’re  as  holler 
as  hogsheads : you  can  fill  ’em  up  to  their 
noses,  ef  you  ’re  a mind  to  spend  your 
corn,  and  they  ’ll  caper  it  all  oil*  their  bones 
in  twenty-four  haours.  I b’lieve,  ef  they 
was  tied  neck  an’  heels  an’  stuffed,  they ’d 
wiggle  thin  betwixt  feedin’-times.  Why, 
Orrin,  he  raised  nine  on  ’em,  and  every 
darned  critter ’s  as  poor  as  Job’s  turkey, 
to-day  : they  a’n’t  no  good.  I ’d  as  lieves 
ha’  had  nine  chestnut  rails,  — an’  a little 
lieveser,  ’cause  they  don’t  eat  nothin’.” 
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“ You  don’t  know  of  any  poor  person 
who ’d  like  to  have  a pig,  do  you  ? ” said 
Miss  Lucinda,  wistfully. 

“ Well,  the  poorer  they  was,  the  quick- 
er they ’d  eat  him  up,  I guess,  — of  they 
could  eat  such  a razor-back.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  like  to  think  of  his  being 
eaten  ! I wish  he  could  be  got  rid  of 
some  other  way.  Don’t  you  think  he 
might  be  killed  in  his  sleep,  Israel  ? ” 
This  was  a little  too  much  for  Israel. 
An  irresistible  flicker  of  laughter  twitched 
his  wrinkles  and  bubbled  in  his  throat 
“ I think  it ’s  likely ’t  would  wake  him 
up,”  said  he,  demurely.  “ Killin’ ’s  killin’, 
and  a cre’tur’  cau’t  sleep  over  it ’s  though 
’t  was  the  stomach-ache.  I guess  he  ’d 
kick  some,  ef  he  was  asleep,  — and 
screech  some,  too  ! ” 

“ Dear  me  ! ” said  Miss  Lucinda,  hor- 
rified at  the  idea.  “I  wish  he  could  be 
sent  out  to  run  in  the  woods.  Are  there 
any  good  woods  near  here,  Israel  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know  but  what  he ’d  as  lieves 
be  slartered  to  once  as  to  starve,  an’  be 
hunted  down  out  in  the  lots.  Besides, 
there  a’n’t  nobody  as  1 knows  of  would 
like  a hog  to  be  a-rootin’  round  amongst 
their  turnips  and  young  wheat." 

“Well,  what  I shall  do  with  him  I 
don’t  know  ! ” despairingly  exclaimed 
Miss  Lucinda.  “ He  was  such  a dear 
little  thing  when  you  brought  him,  Is- 
rael ! Do  you  remember  how  pink  his 
pretty  little  nose  was, — just  like  a rose- 
bud,— and  how  bright  his  eyes  looked,  and 
his  cunning  legs  ? And  now  he ’s  grown 
so  big  and  fierce  ! But  I can’t  help  lik- 
ing him,  either.” 

“ lie  's  a cute  critter,  that ’s  sartain ; 
but  he  does  too  much  rootin’  to  have  a 
pink  nose  now,  I expect;  — there’s  con- 
sider’blc  on ’t,  so  I guess  it  looks  as  well 
to  have  it  gray.  But  I don’t  know  no 
more  ’n  you  do  what  to  do  abaout  it.” 
“ If  I could  only  get  rid  of  him  with- 
out knowing  what  became  of  him!”  ex- 
claimed Miss  Lucinda,  squeezing  her  fore- 
finger with  great  earnestness,  and  look- 
ing both  puzzled  and  pained. 

“ If  Mees  Lucinda  would  painnit?  ” said 
a voice  behind  her. 


She  turned  round  to  see  Monsieur  Le- 
clcrc  on  his  crutches,  just  in  the  parlor- 
door. 

“ I shall,  Mees,  myself  dispose  of  Pig- 
gee,  if  it  please.  I can.  I shall  have  no 
sound ; he  shall  to  go  away  like  a silent 
snow,  to  trouble  you  no  more,  never  ! ” 

“ Oh,  Sir  1 if  you  could  1 But  1 don’t 
see  how  ! ” 

“ If  Mees  was  to  see,  it  would  not  be 
to  save  her  pain.  I shall  have  him  to  go 
by  mayique  to  fiery  land.” 

Fairy-land,  probably  ! But  Miss  Lu- 
cinda did  not  perceive  the  equicvque. 

“ Nor  yet  shall  I trouble  Meester  Is- 
rayeL  I shall  have  the  aid  of  myself  and 
one  good  friend  that  I have;  and  some 
night  when  you  rise  of  the  morning,  he 
shall  not  be  there.” 

Miss  Lucinda  breathed  a deep  sigh  of 
relief. 

“ I am  greatly  obliged,  — I shall  be,  I 
mean,”  said  she. 

“ Well,  I ’m  glad  enough  to  wash  my 
hands  on ’t,”  said  Israel.  “ I shall  hanker 
arter  the  critter  some,  but  he ’s  a-gettin’ 
too  big  to  be  handy  ; ’n’  it ’s  one  comfort 
abaout  critters,  you  ken  get  rid  on  ’em 
somehaow  when  they  ’re  more  plague  than 
profit.  But  folks  has  got  to  be  let  alone, 
excep’  the  Lord  takes  ’em ; an’  He  don’t 
allers  see  fit” 

What  added  point  and  weight  to  these 
final  remarks  of  old  Israel  was  the  well- 
known  fact  that  he  suffered  at  home  from 
the  most  pecking  and  worrying  of  wives, 
and  had  been  heard  to  say  in  some  mo- 
ment of  unusual  frankness  that  he  “ did- 
n’t see  how ’t  could  be  sinful  to  wish  Miss 
Slater  was  in  heaven,  for  she ’d  be  lots 
better  off,  and  other  folks  too  ! ” 

Miss  Lucinda  never  knew  what  befell 
her  pig  one  fine  September  night ; she 
did  not  even  guess  that  a visit  paid  to 
Monsieur  by  one  of  his  pupils,  a fanner’s 
daughter  just  out  of  Dalton,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  enlevement ; she 
was  sound  asleep  in  her  bed  up-stairs, 
when  her  guest  shod  his  crutches  with 
old  gloves,  and  limped  out  to  the  gar- 
den-gate by  dawn,  where  he  and  the 
fanner  tolled  the  animal  out  of  his  sty 
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and  far  down  the  street  by  tempting  red 
apples,  and  then  Farmer  Steele  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 
No,  the  first  thing  Miss  Lucinda  knew 
of  her  riddance  was  when  Israel  put  his 
head  into  the  back-door  that  same  morn- 
ing, some  four  hours  afterward,  and  said, 
with  a significant  nod, — 

“ He ’s  gone  ! ” 

After  all  his  other  chores  were  done, 
Israel  had  a conference  with  Monsieur 
Leclerc,  and  the  two  sallied  into  the  gar- 
den, and  in  an  hour  had  dismantled  the 
low  dwelling,  cleared  away  the  wreck, 
levelled  and  smoothed  its  site,  and  Mon- 
sieur, having  previously  provided  himself 
with  an  Isabella-grape-vine,  planted  it  on 
this  forsaken  spot,  and  trained  it  careful- 
ly against  the  end  of  the  shed  : strange  to 
say,  though  it  was  against  all  precedent 
to  transplant  a grape  in  September,  it 
lived  and  flourished.  Miss  Lucinda’s  grat- 
itude to  Monsieur  Leclerc  was  altogether 
disproportioned,  as  he  thought,  to  his 
slight  service.  He  could  not  understand 
fully  her  devotion  to  her  pets,  but  he  re- 
spected it,  and  aided  it  whenever  he  could, 
though  he  never  surmised  the  motive  that 
adorned  Miss  Lucinda’s  table  with  such 
delicate  superabundance  after  the  late  de- 
parture, and  laid  bundles  of  lavender- 
flowers  in  his  tiny  portmanteau  till  the 
very  leather  seemed  to  gather  fragrance. 

Before  long,  Monsieur  Leclerc  was 
well  enough  to  resume  his  classes,  and 
return  to  his  boarding-house ; but  the 
latter  was  filled,  and  only  offered  a pros- 
pect of  vacancy  in  some  three  weeks  af- 
ter his  application ; so  he  returned  home 
somewhat  dejected,  and  as  he  sat  by  the 
little  parlor-fire  after  tea,  he  said  to  his 
hostess,  in  a reluctant  tone,  — 

“Mees  Lucinda,  you  have  been  of  the 
kindest  to  the  poor  alien.  I have  it  in 
my  mind  to  relieve  you  of  this  care  very 
rapidly,  but  it  is  not  in  the  Fates  that  I 
do.  I have  gone  to  my  house  of  lodgings, 
and  they  cannot  to  give  me  a chamber 
as  yet.  I have  fear  that  I must  yet  rely 
me  on  your  goodness  for  some  time  more, 
if  you  can  to  entertain  me  so  much  more 
of  time  ? ” 


[August, 

“ Why,  I shall  like  to,  Sir,”  replied  the 
kindly,  simple-hearted  old  maid.  u I ’m 
sure  you  are  not  a mite  of  trouble,  and  I 
never  can  forget  what  you  did  for  my  pig.” 

A smile  flitted  across  the  Frenchman’s 
thin,  dark  face,  and  he  watched  her  glit- 
tering needles  a few  minutes  in  silence 
before  he  spoke  again. 

“ But  I have  other  things  to  say  of  the 
most  unpleasant  to  me,  Mees  Lucinda. 
I have  a great  debt  for  the  goodness  and 
care  you  to  me  have  lavished.  To  the 
angels  of  the  good  God  we  must  submit 
to  be  debtors,  but  there  are  also  of  mor- 
tal obligations.  1 have  lodged  in  your 
mansion  for  more  of  ten  weeks,  and  to 
you  I pay  yet  no  silver,  but  it  is  that  I 
have  it  not  at  present.  I must  ask  of 
your  goodness  to  wait.” 

The  old  maid’s  shining  black  eyes  grew 
soft  as  she  looked  at  him. 

“ Why ! ’’  said  she,  “ I don’t  think  you 
owe  me  much  of  anything,  Mr.  Leclerc. 
I never  knew  things  last  as  they  have 
since  you  came.  I really  think  you 
brought  a blessing.  I wish  you  would 
please  to  think  you  don’t  owe  me  any- 
thing.” 

The  Frenchman’s  great  brown  eyes 
shone  with  suspicious  dew. 

“I  cannot  to  forget  that  I owe  to  vou 
far  more  than  any  silver  of  man  repays ; 
' but  I should  not  think  to  forget  that  I 
also  owe  to  you  silver,  or  I should  not  be 
worthy  of  a man’s  name.  No,  Mees! 
I have  two  hands  and  legs.  I will  not 
let  a woman  most  solitary  spend  for  me 
her  good  self." 

“ Well,”  said  Miss  Lucinda,  “ if  you 
will  be  uneasy  till  you  pay  me,  I would 
rather  have  another  kind  of  pay  than 
money.  I should  like  to  know  how  to 
dance.  I never  did  learn,  when  I was  a 
girl,  and  I think  it  would  be  good  exer- 
cise.” 

Miss  Lucinda  supported  this  pious  fic- 
tion through  with  a simplicity  that  quite 
deceived  the  Frenchman.  He  did  not 
think  it  so  incongruous  as  it  was.  He  had 
seen  women  of  sixty,  rouged,  and  jew- 
elled, and  furbelowed,  foot  it  deftly  in  the 
balls  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  bis 
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earliest  youth ; and  this  cheer}',  healthy 
woman,  with  lingering  blooms  on  either 
cheek,  and  uncapped  head  of  curly  black 
hair  but  slightly  strewn  with  silver,  seem- 
ed quite  as  fit  a subject  for  the  accom- 
plishment. Besides,  he  was  poor, — and 
this  offered  so  easy  a way  of  paying  the 
debt  he  had  so  dreaded  1 Well  said  Sol- 
omon, — “ The  destruction  of  the  poor  is 
their  poverty  ! ” For  whose  moral  sense, 
delicate  sensitivenesses,  generous  long- 
ings, will  not  sometimes  give  way  to  the 
stringent  need  of  food  and  clothing,  the 
gall  of  indebtedness,  and  the  sinking  con- 
sciousness of  an  empty  purse  and  threat- 
ening possibilities  ? 

Monsieur  Leclerc’s  face  brightened. 

“ Ah  ! with  what  grand  pleasure  shall 
I teach  you  the  dance ! ” 

But  it  fell  dark  again  as  he  proceeded, — 
“ Though  not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three, 
nor  four  quarters  shall  bo  of  value  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  my  payment.” 

“ Then,  if  that  troubles  you,  why,  I 
should  like  to  take  some  French  lessons 
in  the  evening,  when  you  don’t  have 
classes.  I learned  French  when  I was 
quite  a girl,  but  not  to  speak  it  very  easi- 
ly ; and  if  I could  get  some  practice  and 
the  right  way  to  speak,  I should  be  glad.” 
“ And  I shall  give  you  the  real  Pari- 
sien  tone,  Mees  Lucinda!”  said  he,  proud- 
ly. “ I shall  be  as  if  it  were  no  more  an 
exile  when  I repeat  my  tongue  to  you ! ” 
And  so  it  was  settled.  Why  Miss  Lu- 
cinda should  learn  French  any  more 
than  dancing  was  not  a question  in 
Monsieur  Leclerc’s  mind.  It  is  true,  that 
Chaldaic  would,  in  all  probability,  be  as 
useful  to  our  friend  as  French;  and  the 
flying  over  poles  and  hanging  by  toes 
and  fingers,  so  eloquently  described  by 
the  Apostle  of  the  Body  in  these  “ Atlan- 
tic” pages,  would  have  been  as  well  adapt- 
ed to  her  style  and  capacity  as  dancing ; 
— but  his  own  language,  and  his  own  pro- 
fession ! what  man  would  not  have  regard- 
ed these  as  indispensable  to  improvement, 
particularly  when  they  paid  his  board  ? 

During  the  latter  three  weeks  of  Mon- 
sieur Leclerc’s  stay  with  Miss  Lucinda  he 
made  himself  surprisingly  useful.  He  list- 


ed the  doors  against  approaching  winter 
breezes,  — he  weeded  in  the  garden, — 
trimmed,  tied,  trained,  wherever  either 
good  office  was  needed,  — mended  chi- 
na with  an  infallible  cement,  and  rick- 
ety chairs  with  the  skill  of  a cabinet- 
maker ; and  whatever  hard  or  dirty  work 
he  did,  he  always  presented  himself  at 
table  in  a state  of  scrupulous  neatness: 
his  long  brown  hands  showed  no  trace 
of  labor ; his  iron-gray  hair  was  reduced 
to  smoothest  order;  his  coat  speckless, 
if  threadbare ; and  he  ate  like  a gentle- 
man, an  accomplishment  not  always  to 
be  found  in  the  “ best  society,”  as  the 
phrase  goes,  — whether  the  best  in  fact 
ever  lacks  it  is  another  thing.  Miss  Lu- 
cinda appreciated  these  traits,  — they  set 
her  at  ease ; and  a pleasanter  home-life 
could  scarce  be  painted  than  now  enli- 
vened the  little  wooden  house.  But  three 
weeks  pass  away  rapidly ; and  when  the 
rusty  portmanteau  was  gone  from  her 
spare  chamber,  and  the  well-worn  boots 
from  the  kitchen -corner,  and  the  hat 
from  its  nail,  Miss  Lucinda  began  to  find 
herself  wonderfully  lonely.  She  missed 
the  armfuls  of  wood  in  her  wood-box, 
that  she  had  to  fill  laboriously,  two  sticks 
at  a time  ; she  missed  the  other  plate  at 
her  tiny  round  table,  the  other  chair  be- 
side her  fire  ; she  missed  that  dark,  thin, 
sensitive  face,  with  its  rare  and  sweet 
smile;  she  wanted  her  story-teller,  her 
yarn-winder,  her  protector,  back  again. 
Good  gracious ! to  think  of  an  old  lady 
of  forty-seven  entertaining  such  senti- 
ments for  a man  ! 

Presently  the  dancing-lessons  commen- 
ced. It  was  thought  advisable  that  Miss 
Manners  should  enter  a class,  ami,  in  the 
fervency  of  her  good  intentions,  she  did 
not  demur.  But  gratitude  and  respect  had 
to  strangle  with  persistent  hands  the  little 
serpents  of  the  ridiculous  in  Monsieur  Lc- 
clerc’s  soul,  when  he  beheld  his  pupil’s 
first  appearance.  What  reason  was  it,  O 
rose  of  seventeen,  adorning  thyself  with 
cloudy  films  of  lace  and  sparks  of  jewelry 
before  the  mirror  that  reflects  youth  and 
beauty,  that  made  Miss  Lucinda  array 
herself  in  a brand-new  dress  of  yellow 
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muslin-de-laine  strewed  with  round  green 
spots,  and  displace  her  customary  hand- 
kerchief for  a huge  tamboured  collar,  on 
this  evefltful  occasion  ? Why,  oh,  why 
did  she  tie  up  the  roots  of  her  black  hair 
with  an  unconcealable  scarlet  string? 
And  most  of  all,  why  was  her  dress  so 
short,  her  slipper -strings  so  big  and 
broad,  her  thick  slippers  so  shapeless  by 
reason  of  the  corns  and  bunions  that  per- 
tained to  the  feet  within  ? The  “ in- 
stantaneous rush  of  several  guardian  an- 
gels ” that  once  stood  dear  old  Hepzibah 
Pynchon  in  good  stead  was  wanting  here, 
— or  perhaps  they  stood  by  all -invisi- 
ble, their  calm  eyes  softened  with  love 
deeper  than  tears,  at  this  spectacle  so 
ludicrous  to  man,  beholding  in  the  gro- 
tesque dress  and  adornments  only  the 
budding  of  life’s  divinest  blossom,  and  in 
the  strange  skips  and  hops  of  her  first 
attempts  at  dancing  only  the  buoyancy 
of  those  inner  wings  that  goodness  and 
generosity  and  pure  self-devotion  were 
shaping  for  a future  strong  and  stately 
flight  upward.  However,  men,  women, 
and  children  do  not  see  with  anaelic 
eyes,  and  the  titterings  of  her  fellow- 
pupils  were  irrepressible;  one  bouncing 
girl  nearly  choked  herself  with  her  hand- 
kerchief trying  not  to  laugh,  and  two  or 
three  did  not  even  try.  Monsieur  Le- 
clerc  could  not  blame  them,  — at  first  he 
could  scarce  control  his  own  facial  mus- 
cles ; but  a sense  of  remorse  smote  him, 
as  he  saw  how  unconscious  and  earnest 
the  little  woman  was,  and  remembered 
how  often  those  knotty  hands  and  knob- 
bed feet  had  waited  on  his  need  or  his 
comfort.  Presently  he  tapped  on  his 
violin  for  a few  moments’  respite,  and 
approached  Miss  Lucinda  as  respectfully 
as  if  she  had  been  a queen. 

“You  are  ver’  tired,  Mees  Lucinda?” 
said  he. 

“I  am  a little,  Sir,”  said  she,  out  of 
breath.  “ I am  not  used  to  dancing ; it ’s 
quite  an  exertion.” 

“ It  is  that  truly.  If  you  are  too  much 
tired,  is  it  better  to  wait  ? I shall  finish 
for  you  the  lesson  till  I come  to-night  for 
a French  conversation  ? ” . 


“ I guess  I will  go  home,”  said  the  sim- 
ple little  lady.  “ I am  some  afraid  of 
getting  rheumatism  ; but  use  makes  per- 
fect, and  I shall  stay  through  next  time, 
no  doubt” 

“ So  I believe,”  said  Monsieur,  with 
his  best  bow,  as  Miss  Lucinda  departed 
and  went  home,  pondering  all  the  way 
what  special  delicacy  she  should  provide 
for  tea. 

“ My  dear  young  friends,”  said  Mon- 
sieur Leclerc,  pausing  with  the  uplifted 
bow  in  his  hand,  before  he  recommenced 
his  lesson,  “ I have  observe  that  my  new 
pupil  does  make  you  much  to  laugh.  I 
am  not  so  surprise,  for  you  do  not  know 
all,  and  the  good  God  does  not  robe  all 
angels  in  one  manner ; but  she  have  taken 
me  to  her  mansion  with  a leg  broken,  and 
have  nursed  me  like  a saint  of  the  bless- 
ed, nor  with  any  pay  of  silver  except  that 
I teach  her  the  dance  and  the  French. 
They  are  pay  for  the  meat  and  the  drink, 
but  she  will  have  no  more  for  her  good 
patience  and  care.  I like  to  teach  you  the 
dance,  but  she  could  teach  you  the  saints’ 
ways,  which  arc  better.  I think  you  will 
no  more  to  laugh.” 

“ No ! I guess  we  t con’t ! ” said  the  boun- 
cing fprl  with  great  emphasis,  and  the  col- 
or rose  over  more  than  one  young  face. 

After  that  day  Miss  Lucinda  receiv- 
ed many  a kind  smile  and  hearty  wel- 
come, and  never  did  anybody  venture 
even  a grimace  at  her  expense.  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  her  dan- 
cing was  at  least  peculiar.  With  a san- 
itary view  of  the  matter,  she  meant  to 
make  it  exercise,  and  fearful  was  the 
skipping  that  ensued.  She  chass&l  on 
tiptoe,  and  balanced  with  an  indescriba- 
ble hopping  twirl,  that  made  one  think 
of  a chickadee  pursuing  its  quest  of  food 
on  new-ploughed  ground  ; and  some  late- 
awakened  feminine  instinct  of  dress,  re- 
strained, too,  by  due  economy,  indued 
her  with  the  oddest  decorations  that 
woman  ever  devised.  The  French  les- 
sons went  on  more  smoothly.  If  Mon- 
sieur Leclerc’s  Parisian  ear  was  tortured 
by  the  barbarous  accent  of  Vermont,  at 
least  he  bore  it  with  heroism,  since  there 
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was  nobody  else  to  hear ; and  very  pleas- 
ant, both  to  our  little  lady  and  her  mas- 
ter, were  these  long  winter  evenings, 
when  they  diligently  waded  through  Ra- 
cine, and  even  got  as  far  as  the  golden 
periods  of  Chateaubriand.  The  pets 
fared  badly  for  petting  in  these  days ; 
they  were  fed  and  waited  on,  but  not 
with  the  old  devotion  ; it  began  to  dawn 
on  Miss  Lucinda’s  mind  that  something 
to  talk  to  was  preferable,  as  a companion, 
even  to  Fun,  and  that  there  might  be- a 
stranger  sweetness  in  receiving  care  and 
protection  than  in  giving  it. 

Spring  came  at  last.  Its  softer  skies 
were  as  blue  over  Dalton  as  in  the  wide 
fields  without,  and  its  footsteps  as  bloom- 
bringing in  Miss  Lucinda's  garden  as  in 
mead  or  forest.  Now  Monsieur  Leclerc 
came  to  her  aid  again  at  odd  minutes,  and 
set  her  flower-beds  with  mignonette  bor- 
ders, and  her  vegetable-garden  with  salad 
herbs  of  new  and  flourishing  kinds.  Yet 
not  even  the  sweet  season  seemed  to 
hurry  the  catastrophe  that  we  hope,  dear- 
est reader,  thy  tender  eyes  have  long 
seen  impending.  No,  for  this  quaint 
alliance  a quainter  Cupid  waited,  — the 
chubby  little  fellow  with  a big  head  and 
a little  arrow,  who  waits  on  youth  and 
loveliness,  was  not  wanted  here.  Lucin- 
da’s God  of  Love  wore  a lank,  hard-fea- 
tured, grizzly  shape,  no*  less  than  that  of 
Israel  Slater,  who  marched  into  the  gar- 
den one  fine  June  morning,  earlier  than 
usual,  to  find  Monsieur  in  his  blouse,  hard 
at  work  weeding  the  cauliflower-bed. 

“Good  mornin’,  Sir!  good  mornin’!” 
said  Israel,  in  answer  to  the  Frenchman’s 
greeting.  “ This  is  a real  slick  little  gar- 
den-spot as  ever  I see,  and  a pootty 
house,  and  a real  clever  woman  too. 
I ’ll  be  skwitched,  ef  it  a’n’t  a fust-rate 
consarn,  the  hull  on 't  Be  you  ever  a- 
goin’  back  to  France,  Mister  ? ” 

“ No,  my  goot  friend.  I havo  nobody 
there.  I stay  here ; I have  friend  here : 
but  there,  — oh,  non  ! je  ne  reviendrai 
pas!  ah,  jamais  ! jamais  /” 

“ Pa ’s  dead,  eh  ? or  shamming  ? Well, 
I don’t  understand  your  lingo;  but  ef 
you  ’re  a-goiu’  to  stay  here,  I dou’t  see 
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why  you  don’t  hitch  hosses  with  Miss 
Lucindy.” 

Monsieur  Leclerc  looked  up  aston- 
ished. 

“ Horses,  my  friend  ? I have  no 
horse ! ” 

“ Thunder  ’n’  dry  trees ! I didn’t  say 
you  lied,  did  I ? But  that  comes  o’  usin' 
what  Parson  Hyde  calls  figgurs,  I s’pose. 
I wish 't  he ’d  use  one  kind  o’  fijj'nirin’ 
a leetle  more ; he  ’d  pay  me  for  that 
wood-sawin’.  I didn’t  mean  nothin’  about 
hosses.  I sot  out  fur  to  say,  Why  don’t 
ye  marry  Mift  Lucindy  V ” 

“I?”  gasped  Monsieur,— “ I,  the  for- 
eign, the  poor  ? I could  not  to  presume 
so ! ” 

“ Well,  I don’t  see ’s  it ’s  sech  drefful 
presumption.  Ef  you  're  poor,  she ’s  a 
woman,  and  real  lonesome  too ; she  ha’n’t 
got  nuther  chick  nor  child  belonging  to 
her,  and  you  ’re  the  only  man  she  ever 
took  any  kind  of  a notion  to.  I guess ’t 
would  be  jest  as  much  for  her  good  as 
yourn." 

“ Hush,  good  Is-ray-el ! it  is  good  to 
stop  there.  She  would  not  to  marry  after 
such  years  of  goodness:  she  is  a saint 
of  the  blessed.” 

“ Well,  I guess  saints  sometimes  feller- 
ships  with  sinners ; I ’vc  heerd  tell  they 
did-;  and  ef  I was  you,  I ’d  make  trial  for 
’t.  Nothin’  ventur’,  nothin’  have.” 

Whereupon  Israel  walked  oft’,  whist- 
ling. 

Monsieur  Leclerc ’s  soul  was  perturbed 
within  him  by  these  suggestions ; he  pull- 
ed up  two  young  cauliflowers  and  reset 
their  places  with  pigweeds ; he  hoed  the 
nicely  sloped  border  of  the  bed  flat  to 
the  path,  and  then  flung  the  hoe  across 
the  walk,  and  went  off  to  his  daily  occu- 
pation with  a new  idea  in  his  head.  Nor 
was  it  an  unpleasant  one.  The  idea  of  a 
transition  from  his  squalid  and  pinching 
boarding-house  to  the  delicate  comfort  of 
Miss  Lucinda’s  menage,  the  prospect  of 
so  kind  and  good  a wife  to  care  for  Ins 
hitherto  dreaded  future,  — all  this  was 
pleasant  I cannot  honestly  say  he  was 
in  love  with  our  friend ; I must  even 
confess  that  whatever  element  of  that 
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nature  existed  between  the  two  was  now 
all  on  Miss  Lucinda’s  side,  little  as  she 
knew  it.  Certain  it  is,  that,  when  she  ap- 
peared that  day  at  the  dancing-class  in  a 
new  green  calico  flowered  with  purple, 
and  bows  on  her  slippers  big  enough  for 
a bonnet,  it  occurred  to  Monsieur  Le- 
clerc,  that,  if  they  were  married,  she  would 
take  no  more  lessons ! However,  let  us 
not  blame  him ; he  was  a man,  and  a 
poor  one ; one  must  not  expect  too  much 
from  men,  or  from  poverty ; if  they  are 
tolerably  good,  let  us  canonize  them  even, 
it  is  so  hard  for  the  poor  creatures ! 
And  to  do  Monsieur  Leclerc  justice,  he 
had  a very  thorough  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  Miss  Lucinda.  Years  ago,  in 
his  stormy  youth-time,  there  had  been  a 
pair  of  soft-fringed  eyes  that  looked  into 
his  as  none  would  ever  look  again,  — and 
they  murdered  her,  those  mad  wild  beasts 
of  Paris,  in  the  chapel  where  she  knelt 
at  her  pure  prayers,  — murdered  her  be- 
cause she  knelt  beside  an  aristocrat,  her 
best  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Montmorenei, 
who  had  taken  the  pretty  peasant  from 
her  own  estato  to  bring  her  up  for  her 
maid.  Jean  Leclerc  had  lifted  that  pale 
shape  from  the  pavement  and  buried  it 
himself ; what  else  he  buried  with  it  was 
invisible ; but  now  he  recalled  the  hour 
with  a long,  shuddering  sigh,  and,  hiding 
his  face  in  his  hands,  said  softly,  “ The 
violet  is  dead,  — there  is  no  spring  for 
her.  I will  have  now  an  amaranth,  — it 
is  good  for  the  tomb.” 

Whether  Miss  Lucinda’s  winter  dress 
suggested  this  floral  metaphor  let  us  not 
inquire.  Sacred  be  sentiment,  when  there 
is  even  a shadow  of  reality  about  it ! — 
when  it  becomes  a profession,  and  con- 
founds itself  with  millinery  and  shades  of 
mourning,  it  is  — “ bosh,”  as  the  Tur- 
keys say. 

So  that  very  evening  Monsieur  Leclerc 
arrayed  himself  in  his  best,  to  give  an- 
other lesson  to  Miss  Lucinda.  But,  some- 
how or  other,  the  lesson  was  long  in  be- 
ginning ; the  little  parlor  looked  so  home- 
like and  so  pleasant,  with  its  bright  lamp 
and  gay  bunch  of  roses  on  the  table,  that 
it  was  irresistible  temptation  to  lounge 
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and  linger.  Miss  Lucinda  had  the  vol- 
ume of  Florian  in  her  hands,  and  was 
wondering  why  he  did  not  begin,  when 
the  book  was  drawn  away,  and  a hand 
laid  on  both  of  hers. 

“ Lucinda ! ” he  began,  “ I give  you 
no  lesson  to-night.  I have  to  ask.  Dear 
Mees,  will  you  to  marry  your  poor 
slave  ? ” 

“ Oh,  dear ! ” said  Miss  Lucinda. 

Don’t  laugh  at  her,  Miss  Tender-eyes  I 
You  will  feel  just  so  yourself  some  day, 
when  Alexander  Augustus  says,  “ Will 
you  be  mine,  loveliest  of  your  sex?” 
only  you  won’t  feel  it  half  so  strongly, 
for  you  are  young,  and  love  is  Nature  to 
youth,  but  it  is  a heavenly  surprise  to 
age. 

Monsieur  Leclerc  said  nothing.  He 
had  a heart  after  all,  and  it  was  touched 
now  by  the  deep  emotion  that  flushed 
Miss  Lucinda’s  face,  and  made  her  trem- 
ble so  violently,  — but  presently  he  spoke. 

“ Do  not ! ” said  he.  “ I am  wrong.  I 
presume.  Forgive  the  stranger ! ” 

“ Oh,  dear ! ” said  poor  Lucinda  again, 
— “ oh,  you  know  it  isn’t  that ! but  how 
can  you  like  met” 

There,  Mademoiselle  ! there ’s  humility 
for  you ! you  will  never  say  that  to  Alex- 
ander Augustus ! 

Monsieur  Leclerc  soothed  this  fright- 
ened, happy,  incredulous  little  woman 
into  quiet  before  very'  long ; and  if  he 
really  began  to  feel  a true  affection  for 
her  from  the  moment  he  perceived  her 
humble  and  entire  devotion  to  him,  who 
shall  blame  him  ? Not  I.  If  we  were 
all  heroes,  who  would  be  valet-de-cham - 
bret  if  we  were  all  women,  who  would 
be  men  ? He  was  very  good  as  far  as 
he  went ; and  if  you  expect  the  chivalries 
of  grace  out  of  Nature,  you  “may  ex- 
pect,” as  old  Fuller  saith.  So  it  was 
peacefully  settled  that  they  should  be 
married,  with  a due  amount  of  tears  and 
smiles  on  Lucinda’s  part,  and  a great  deal 
of  tender  sincerity  on  Monsieur’s.  She 
missed  her  dancing-lesson  next  day,  and 
when  Monsieur  Leclerc  came  in  the 
evening  he  found  a shade  on  her  happy 
face. 
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“ Oh,  dear ! ” said  she,  as  he  entered. 

11  Oh,  dear ! ” was  Lucinda’s  favorite 
aspiration.  Had  she  thought  of  it  as  an 
Anglicizing  of  “ 0 Dicu  ! ” perhaps  she 
would  have  dropped  it;  but  this  time  she 
went  on  headlong,  with  a valorous  de- 
spair, — 

“ I have  thought  of  something  1 I ’m 
afraid  I can’t!  Monsieur,  aren’t  you  a 
Romanist  ? ” 

“ What  is  that  ? ” said  he,  surprised. 

“ A Papist,  — a Catholic  ! ” 

“Ah!”  he  returned,  sighing,  “once 
I was  bon  Catholique , — once  in  my  gone 
youth ; after  then  I was  nothing  but  the 
poor  man  who  bats  for  his  life ; now  I 
am  of  the  religion  that  shelters  the  stran- 
ger and  binds  up  the  broken  poor.” 

Monsieur  was  a diplomatist.  This  melt- 
ed Miss  Lucinda’s  orthodoxy  right  down ; 
she  only  said,  — 

“Then  you  will  go  to  church  with 
me  ?” 

“ And  to  the  skies  above,  I pray,”  said 
Monsieur,  kissing  her  knotty  hand  like  a 
lover. 

So  in  the  earliest  autumn  they  were 
married,  Monsieur  having  previously 
presented  Miss  Lucinda  with  a delicate 
plaided  gray  silk  for  her  wedding  attire, 
in  which  she  looked  almost  young ; and 
old  Israel  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
which  was  briefly  performed  by  Parson 
Hyde  in  Miss  Manners’s  parlor.  They 


did  not  go  to  Niagara,  nor  to  Newport ; 
but  that  afternoon  Monsieur  Leclerc 
brought  a hired  rockaway  to  the  door, 
and  took  his  bride  a drive  into  the  coun- 
try. They  stopped  beside  a pair  of  bars, 
where  Monsieur  hitched  his  horse,  and, 
taking  Lucinda  by  the  hand,  led  her  into 
Farmer  Steele’s  orchard,  to  the  foot  of  his 
biggest  apple-tree.  There  she  beheld  a lit- 
tle mound,  at  the  head  and  foot  of  which 
stood  a daily  rose-bush  shedding  its  latest 
wreaths  of  bloom,  and  upon  the  mound 
itself  was  laid  a board  on  which  she  read, 
“ Here  lie  the  bones  of  poor  Piggy.” 
Mrs.  Lucinda  (burst.  into  tears,  and 
Monsieur,  picking  a bud  from  the  bush, 
placed  it  in  her  hand,  and  led  her  ten- 
derly back  to  the  rockaway. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Lucinda  was  tell- 
ing the  affair  to  old  Israel  with  so  much 
feeling  that  she  did  not  perceive  at  all 
the  odd  commotion  in  bis  face,  till,  as  she 
repeated  the  epitaph  to  him,  he  burst  out 
with,  — “ He  didn’t  say  what  become  o’ 
the  flesh,  did  he  ?”  — and  therewith  fled 
through  the  kitchen-door.  For  years 
afterward  Israel  would  entertain  a few 
favored  auditors  with  his  opinion  of  the 
matter,  screaming  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks, — 

“ That  was  the  beateree  of  all  the  wed- 
din’-towers  I ever  heerd  tell  on.  Good- 
ness ! it  ’s  enough  to  make  the  Wan- 
derin’ Jew  die  o’  larfin’ ! ” 


A SOLDIER’S  ANCESTRY. 

WnKN  Nadir  asked  a princess  for  his  son, 

And  Delhi’s  throne  required  his  pedigree, 

He  stared  upon  the  messenger  as  one 
Who  should  have  known  his  birth  of  bravery. 

“ Go  back,”  he  cried,  in  undissembled  scorn, 

“ And  bear  this  answer  to  your  waiting  lord  : — 
4 My  child  is  noble ! for,  though  lowly  born, 

He  is  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  Sword  ! ’ ” 
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There  arc  not  a few  timid  souls  who 
imagine  that  England  is  falling  into  de- 
cay. Our  Cousin  John  is  apt  to  com- 
plain. He  has  been  accustomed  to  en- 
large upon  his  debts,  his  church-rates  and 
poor-rates,  his  taxes  on  air,  light,  motion, 
“ everything,  from  the  ribbons  of  the  bride 
to  the  brass  nails  of  the  coffin,”  upon  the 
wages  of  his  servants  both  on  the  land 
and  the  water,  upon  his  Irish  famine  and 
exodus,  and  his  vast  expenses  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  when  we  consider  how 
small  is  his  homestead,  a few  islands  in  a 
high  latitude  inferior  to  those  of  Japan 
in  size  and  climate,  and  how  many  of 
his  family  have  left  him  to  better  their 
condition,  one  might  easily  conclude  that 
he  had  passed  his  meridian,  and  that  his 
prospects  were  as  cloudy  as  his  atmos- 
phere. 

But  our  Cousin  John,  with  a strong 
constitution,  is  in  a green  old  age,  and 
still  knows  how  to  manage  his  property. 

Within  the  last  two  years  he  has  quietly 
extinguished  sixtv  millions  of  his  debts  in 
terminable  annuities.  He  has  improved 
his  outlying  lands  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, ransacked  the  battle-fields  of  Eu- 
rope for  bone-dust  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific  for  guano,  and  imported  enough 
to  fertilize  four  millions  of  acres,  and,  not 
content  with  the  produce  of  his  home- 
farm,  imports  the  present  year  more  than 
four  millions  of  tons  of  grain  and  corn  to 
feed  nineteen  millions  of  his  people. 

He  has  carried  his  annual  exports  up 
to  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  importing  moro  than  he  exports 
still  leaves  the  world  his  debtor.  Ho  has 
a strong  fancy  for  new  possessions,  and 
selects  the  most  productive  spots  for  his 
plantations.  When  he  desired  muslin, 
calico,  and  camel’s-hair  shawls  for  his  fam- 
ily, he  put  his  finger  on  India;  and  when 
he  called  for  those  great  staples  of  com- 
merce, indigo,  saltpetre,  jute,  flax,  and 
linseed,  India  sent  them  at  his  bidding. 
When  he  required  coffee,  he  found  Cey- 


lon a Spice  Island,  and  at  his  demand 
it  furnished  him  with  an  annual  supply 
of  sixty  millions  of  pounds.  He  required 
more  sugar  for  his  coffee,  and  by  shipping 
a few  coolies  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
to  the  Mauritius,  once  the  Isle  of  France, 
it  yields  him  annually  two  hundred  and 
forty  million  pounds  of  sugar,  more  than 
St.  Domingo  ever  yielded  in  the  palmy 
days  of  slavery.  He  wanted  wool,  and 
his  flocks  soon  overspread  the  plains  of 
Australia,  tendering  him  the  finest  fleeces, 
and  his  shepherds  improved  their  leisure 
not  in  playing  like  Tityrus  on  the  reed, 
but  in  opening  for  him  mines  of  copper 
and  gold.  He  had  his  eye  on  California, 
but  Fremont  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
he  now  contents  himself  with  pocketing  a 
large  proportion  of  her  gold,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Wherever  there  is  a canal  to  be  ex- 
cavated, a railway  to  be  built,  or  a line 
of  steamers  to  be  established,  our  Cousin 
John  is  ready  with  a full  purse  to  favor 
the  enterprise.  He  turns  even  his  sailors 
and  soldiers  to  good  account:  the  other 
day  he  subdued  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  rebels  in  the  Indies,  and  then 
we  find  him  dictating  a treaty  of  peace 
and  a tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China 
from  the  ruins  of  his  summer-palace  and 
the  walls  of  Pekin.  Although  generally 
well  disposed,  especially  towards  his  kith 
and  kin  this  side  the  water,  he  is  choleric, 
and  if  his  best  customers  treat  him  ill,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  knock  them  down. 
Although  dependent  on  Russia  for  his 
hemp  and  naval  stores,  and  on  China  for 
his  raw  silk  and  teas,  he  suffers  no  such 
considerations  to  deter  him  from  fighting, 
and  usually  gets  some  advantage  when 
he  comes  to  terms.  He  is  belting  the 
world  with  colonies,  and  forming  agen- 
cies  for  his  children  wherever  he  can 
send  the  messengers  of  his  commerce. 
At  this  very  moment  he  is  considering 
whether  he  shall  transport  coolies  from 
China  to  Australia,  Natal,  or  the  Feegee 
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Islands,  to  raise  his  cotton  and  help  put 
down  Secession  and  export -duties,  or 
whether  he  shall  give  a new  stimulus  to 
India  cotton  by  railways  and  irrigation. 
He  seems  to  prosper  in  all  his  business ; 
for  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  reports  him 
worth  six  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  at 
least,  — a very  comfortable  provision  for 
his  family. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  supposed  to  rest  upon  her  mines 
of  iron  and  coal.  These  undoubtedly  help 
to  sustain  the  fabric.  With  her  iron  and 
coal,  she  fashions  and  propels  the  winged 
Mercuries  of  her  commerce ; with  these 
and  tho  clay  that  underlies  her  soil,  she 
erects  her  factories  and  workshops ; these 
form  the  Briarean  arms  by  which  she 
fabricates  her  tissues.  But  it  is  by  more 
minute  columns  than  these,  it  is  by  the 
hollow  tubes  revealed  by  the  microscope, 
the  fibres  of  silk,  wool,  and  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  and  cotton,  that  she  sustains  the 
great  structure  of  her  wealth.  These 
she  spins,  weaves,  and  prints  into  draper- 
ies which  exact  a tribute  from  the  world. 
During  the  year  1860  Great  Britain  im- 
ported or  produced  a million  tons  of  such 
fibres,  an  amount  equal  to  five  million 
bales  of  cotton,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  were  in  cotton  alone.  These  fi- 
bres it  is  our  purpose  to  examine. 

The  thread  of  the  silk- worm  came  ear- 
ly into  use.  The  Chinese  ascribe  its  in- 
troduction to  the  wife  of  one  of  their  em- 
perors, to  whom  divine  honors  were  sub- 
sequently paid.  Until  the  Christian  era 
silk  was  little  known  in  Europe  or  West- 
ern Asia.  It  is  mentioned  but  three  times 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  each  case  the  accuracy  of 
the  translation  is  questioned  by  German 
critics.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  alluded 
to  by  St.  John,  by  Aristotle,  and  by  the 
poets  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus, Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  and  is 
referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  first  four 
centuries.  Tertullian,  in  his  homily  on 
Female  Attire,  tells  the  ladies, — “ Clothe 
yourselves  with  the  silk  of  truth,  with  the 
fine  linen  of  sanctity,  and  the  purple  of 
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modesty.”  The  golden-mouthed  St  Chris- 
ostom  writes  in  his  Homilies,  — “Does 
the  rich  man  wear  silken  shawls?  His 
soul  is  in  tatters.”  “ Silken  shawls  are 
beautiful,  but  they  are  the  production  of 
worms.” 

The  silken  thread  was  early  introduced. 
Galen  recommends  it  for  tying  blood-ves- 
sels in  surgical  operations,  and  remarks 
that  the  rich  ladies  in  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire  generally  possessed  such 
thread;  he  alludes  also  to  shawls  inter- 
woven with  gold,  the  material  of  which 
is  brought  from  a distance,  and  is  called 
Sericum,  or  silk.  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Aurelian  silk  was  of  great 
value,  and  used  only  by  the  rich.  His 
biographer  informs  us  that  Aurelian  nei- 
ther had  himself  in  his  wardrobe  a gar- 
ment composed  wholly  of  silk,  nor  pre- 
sented any  to  others,  and  when  his  own 
wife  begged  him  to  allow  her  a single 
shawl  of  purple  silk,  he  replied,  — “Far 
be  it  from  me  to  permit  thread  to  be 
balanced  with  its  weight  in  gold  ! ” — for 
a pound  of  gold  was  then  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  silk. 

Silk  is  mentioned  in  some  very  ancient 
Arabic  inscriptions ; but  down  to  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  imported 
into  Europe  from  the  country  of  the  Se- 
res, a people  of  Eastern  Asia,  supposed 
to  be  the  Chinese,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name.  During  the  reign  of  Justinian 
two  monks  brought  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm to  Byzantium  from  Serinda  in  In- 
dia, and  the  manufacture  of  silk  became 
a royal  monopoly  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

From  Greece  the  culture  of  silk  was 
gradually  carried  into  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  English  abbots  and  bishops  often 
returned  from  Rome  with  vestments  of 
silk  and  gold.  Silken  threads  are  at- 
tached to  the  covers  of  ancient  English 
manuscripts.  Silk  in  the  form  of  velvet 
may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  ancient  ar- 
mor in  the  Tower  of  London ; and  por- 
tions of  silk  garments  were  found  in  1827 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  on  opening 
the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert.  The  use  of 
silk,  however,  was  so  rare  in  England. 
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down  to  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  that  a 
pair  of  silk  hose  formed  an  acceptable 
present  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  principal  supply  of  raw  silk  is 
now  derived  from  China,  where  silks  are 
much  worn,  and  there  Marco  Polo  sev- 
eral centuries  since  found  silk  robes  in 
very  general  use.  Japan  also  abounds 
in  silk,  and  the  late  Japanese  embassy 
and  suite  wore  arrayed  in  garments  of 
th.at  material. 

The  annual  consumption  of  raw  silk 
in  Great  Britain  now  averages  seven 
millions  of  pounds,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  export  of  silk  fabrics  is  not  far 
from  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  French  Prot- 
estants who  were  driven  into  exile  on 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Their  descendants  are  still  found  in  Lon- 
don and  Coventry,  where  the  silk-trade 
has  been  long  established,  and  is  now 
going  through  the  ordeal  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed  by  the  new  treaty  with 
France. 

The  French  undoubtedly  take  the  lead 
in  silk  fabrics,  for  which  they  are  admira- 
bly qualified  by  exquisite  taste  and  great 
artistic  skill ; but  the  silk  manufacture  in 
England  is  now  so  interwoven,  in  manv 
of  its  branches,  with  the  manufacture  of 
wool  and  cotton,  and  aided  by  improved 
machinery,  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
firmly  established. 

Our  own  climate  is  well  adapted  to 
the  silk -worm,  and  wc  have  had  our 
Morus-mullicaulis  fever;  but  so  light  is 
the  freight  on  silk  compared  with  its  val- 
ue,-that  we  must  defer  our  hope  of  any 
extended  growth  until  the  price  of  labor 
in  Europe  approaches  nearer  to  our  own, 
or'  until  the  excess  of  production  in  other 
branches  shall  divert  genius  into  this  chan- 
nel, in  which  it  will  eventually  cheapen 
production  by  machinery  as  it  has  done 
in  other  enterprises. 

We  read  in  the  classics  of  the  Colchian 
and  Milesian  fleeces,  of  the  soft  wools  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  transfer  of  sheep  from 
Italy  to  Bsctica,  in  Spain.  Italy  and  Spain 
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were  both  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry'. 
Virgil  writes, — 

“ Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori  ” ; 

while  Spain,  with  her  alternations  of  hill 
and  dale  and  her  varying  climate,  was  em- 
inently fitted  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep. 
Even  in  ancient  times  Spain  furnished 
wool  of  great  fineness  and  of  various  col- 
ors, and  cloths  like  the  modem  plaids 
were  woven  there  from  wool  of  different 
shades.  Sometimes  the  Spanish  sheep 
was  immersed  alive  in  the  Tyrian  pur- 
ple. 

In  modem  times,  the  sheep  of  Spain 
have  been  introduced  into  France  and 
Germany,  and  from  them  have  sprung 
the  French  merino  and  Saxony  varie- 
ties. These  again  have  been  exported 
to  Natal  and  Australia. 

Before  the  American  Revolution,  the 
sheep  of  this  country  furnished  a wool  so 
coarse  that  English  travellers  reported 
that  America  could  never  compete  with 
England  in  broadcloth.  But  when  the 
French  armies  overran  Spain,  the  vast 
flocks  of  merinos  which  annually  travers- 
ed the  country  in  search  of  fresh  pastur- 
age were  driven  into  Portugal,  and  by 
the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Jarvis,  Derby, 
and  Humphrey,  large  numbers  of  them 
were  imported  into  our  Northern  States. 
These  have  improved  our  wool,  until  now 
it  surpasses  the  English  in  fineness. 

The  fine-wool  sheep  thrive  most  in  a 
dry  climate  and  elevated  country.  We 
learn  from  Strabo,  Columella,  and  Mar- 
tial, that  the  fine  wool  of  Italy  was  raised 
principally  among  the  Apennines  ; and  in 
Spain,  Estremadura,  a part  of  the  ancient 
Boetica,  is  still  famous  for  its  wool.  There 
the  Spanish  flocks  winter,  and  thence  in 
spring  are  sent  to  pasture  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Leon  and  Asturias.  Other  flocks 
are  led  in  the  same  season  from  great  dis- 
tances to  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
where  the  vegetation  is  remarkably  favor- 
able to  improvement  of  the  wool. 

In  tills  country,  the  elevated  lands  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  fine-wool  sheep ; and  upon 
the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
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Yellowstone  is  another  district  much  re- 
sembling the  Spanish  sheep-walks,  where 
the  mountain-sheep  and  the  antelope  still 
predominate. 

When  Caesar  invaded  England  he 
found  there  great  numbers  of  flocks,  and 
for  many  centuries  wool  was  the  great 
staple  of  English  exports;  but  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  numerous  arti- 
sans were  driven  from  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wool,  which  had  enriched  the 
Low  Countries,  was  permanently  estab- 
lished in  England. 

With  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the 
turnip-culture  enabled  Great  Britain  to 
increase  the  number  of  her  sheep ; but 
they  were  raised  more  for  the  market 
than  for  their  fleeces,  which  were  rarely 
fine,  and  the  demand  for  wool  soon  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  England  then  open- 
ed her  ports  to  the  free  importation  of 
wool  from  every  region,  and  now  annu- 
ally manufactures  two  hundred  millions 
of  pounds,  twice  the  amount  manufactur- 
ed in  this  country,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
drawn  from  distant  lands,  and  her  export 
of  woollens  for  1860  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars. 

The  same  policy  which  has  built  up 
this  vast  manufacture,  namely,  the  free 
importation  of  the  raw  material  and  of 
every  article  used  in  its  manufacture, 
with  a moderate  duty  on  foreign  cloths, 
will  enable  us  to  compete  with  England. 
Our  fanners’  wives  prefer  the  sheep-hus- 
bandry to  the  care  of  the  dairy ; much  of 
our  land  furnishes  cheap  pasturage,  and 
the  prices  of  mutton  are  remunerative; 
but  many  of  the  low  grades  of  wool  come 
from  abroad,  and  the  mill-owner  will  not 
embark  largely  in  the  manufacture,  unless 
he  can  purchase  his  materials  as  cheaply 
as  his  foreign  competitor. 

Cotton  is  mentioned  bv  Herodotus  five 
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centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
alludes  to  the  cotton-trees  of  India,  and 
describes  a cuirass  sent  from  Egypt  to 
the  King  of  Sparta  embellished  with  gold 
and  with  fleeces  from  trees.  Theophras- 
tus, the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  notices  the 


growth  of  cotton  both  in  India  and  Ara- 
bia, and  observes  that  the  cotton-plants 
of  India  have  a leaf  like  the  black  mul- 
berry, and  are  set  on  the  plains  in  rows, 
resembling  vines  in  the  distance.  On  the 
Persian  Gulf  he  noticed  that  they  bore 
no  fruit,  but  a capsule  about  the  size  of 
a quince,  which,  when  ripe,  expanded  bo 
as  to  set  free  the  wool,  which  was  woven 
into  cloth  of  various  kinds,  both  very 
cheap  and  of  great  value. 

The  cotton-plant  was  observed  by  the 
Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander  in 
his  march  to  India ; and  his  officers  have 
left  a description  of  the  cotton  dress  and 
turban  which  formed  the  costume  of  the 
natives  at  that  remote  period. 

Cotton  early  found  its  way  into  Egypt, 
then  the  seat  of  arts  and  of  commerce ; for 
Pliny  in  his  “Natural  History”  informs 
us  that  “ in  Upper  Egypt,  towards  Ara- 
bia, there  grows  a shrub  which  some  call 
Gossypion  and  others  Xylon.  It  is  small, 
and  bears  a fruit  resembling  the  filbert, 
within  which  is  a downy  wool  that  is  spun 
into  thread.  There  is  nothing  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  these  stuffs  for  whiteness  or  soft- 
ness. Beautiful  garments  are  made  from 
them  for  the  priests  of  Egypt.” 

The  troops  of  Anthony  wore  cotton 
when  he  visited  Cleopatra,  and  she  was 
arrayed  in  vestments  of  fine  muslin.  It 
was  soon  after  used  for  the  sails  of  ves- 
sels, and  the  Romans  employed  it  for 
awnings  in  the  Forum  and  the  Amphi- 
theatres. 

It  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Levant,  whence  it  was  gradually 
introduced  into  Sicily,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. 

Arabian  travellers  who  reached  China 
in  the  ninth  century  did  not  observe  the 
cotton-plant  in  that  country,  but  found 
the  natives  clad  in  silk. 

The  cotton-plant,  although  indigenous 
in  India,  has  also  been  found  growing 
spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  Africa. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  His- 
paniola, and  among  the  presents  sent  by 
Cortds  to  Charles  V.  were  cotton  mantles, 
vests,  and  carpets  of  various  figures,  and 
in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  the  Indian  al- 
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lies  wore  armor  of  quilted  cotton,  imper- 
vious to  arrows. 

The  plant  of  India  resembles  that  of 
America  in  most  particulars.  It  is  there 
often  placed  in  alternate  rows  with  rice, 
and  after  the  rice -harvest  is  over  puts 
forth  a beautiful  yellow  flower  with  a 
crimson  eye  in  each  petal ; this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a green  pod  filled  with  a 
white  pulp,  "Which  as  it  ripens  turns 
brown,  and  then  separates  into  several 
divisions  containing  the  cotton.  A lux- 
uriant field,  says  Forbes  in  his  “ Ori- 
ental Memoirs,”  “exhibits  at  the  same 
time  the  expanding  blossom,  the  burst- 
ing capsule,  and  the  snowy  fleeces  of 
pure  cotton,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful objects  in  the  agriculture  of  Iiindos- 
tan.” 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  India, 
with  very  simple  machinery,  was  early 
brought  to  high  perfection.  Travellers 
in  the  ninth  century  describe  muslins  in 
India  which  were  of  such  fineness  that 
they  might  be  drawn  through  a ring  of 
moderate  size ; and  Tavernier  speaks  of 
turbans,  composed  of  thirty -five  ells  of 
the  cloth,  which  would  weigh  but  four 
ounces.  Muslin  has  been  sold  in  India 
for  five  hundred  rupees  the  piece,  so 
fine,  that,  when  laid  upon  the  grass  af- 
ter the  dew  had  fallen,  it  was  no  lon- 
ger visible.  The  patience,  the  nice  sense 
of  touch,  and  the  flexible  fingers  of  the 
Hindoos  have  with  the  simplest  means 
achieved  results  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture which  have  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  people. 

But  this  manufacture  is  now  breathing 
its  last;  the  cotton-gin,  the  spinning-frame, 
the  mule  with  its  countless  spindles,  and 
the  power-loom  are  fearful  competitors; 
and  although  British  India  still  produces 
quite  as  much  cotton  as  our  Southern 
States,  and  while  she  exports  at  least 
eight  hundred  thousand  bales  annually 
to  England  and  China,  continues  at  the 
same  time  to  make  the  larger  part  of  her 
own  clothing,  flourishing  cities,  like  Dacca 
and  Delhi,  once  the  seat  of  manufactures, 
arc  going  to  decay,  and  a large  propor- 
tion of  her  people,  willisg  to  toil  at  six 
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cents  per  day  in  occupations  that  have 
been  transmitted  for  centuries  in  the 
same  families,  are  either  driven  to  the 
culture  of  the  fields  or  compelled  to  spin 
and  weave  for  a pittance  the  jute  which 
is  converted  into  gunny-cloth. 

When  India  muslins  and  calicoes  were 
first  imported  into  England,  they  met 
with  a formidable  opposition.  They  had 
suddenly  become  fashionable,  and  threat- 
ened to  supersede  the  long- established 
woollens;  and  the  nation,  in  its  wisdom, 
first  prohibited  the  importation  of  these 
fabrics,  and  then  subjected  them  to  a duty 
of  sixpence  per  yard.  In  France,  Ami- 
ens, Itouen,  and  Paris  protested  against 
cotton  as  ruinous  to  the  country.  But 
it  has  surmounted  all  these  obstacles,  is 
firmly  established  in  both  nations,  and 
now  its  manufacture  gives  support  to  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  employs  there  thirty -four  millions 
of  spindles,  consumes  annually  two  and 
a half  million  bales  of  the  raw  material, 
and  sends  abroad,  in  addition  to  thread 
and  yarn,  twenty-eight  hundred  million 
yards  of  fabrics,  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  1 856,  Great  Britain  derived  her  sup- 
ply of  cotton  from  the  following  countries, 
namely  : — 

From  the  United  States  . 71  per  cent. 

“ the  Hast  Indies  * . . 19  “ “ 

“ Brazil  6 “ “ 

“ Egypt 41  “ “ 

“ the  West  Indies  . 4 “ “ 

But  while  her  supply  from  India  in 
the  twelve  years  from  1845  to  1857  in- 
creased nearly  two  hundred  per  cent., 
namely,  from  two  hundred  thousand  to 
six  hundred  thousand  bales,  she  has  in- 
creased her  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  to 
that  country  to  such  an  extent,  that, 
for  every  pound  she  imports,  she  re- 
turns a pound  of  thread  and  cloth  en- 
hanced at  least  fourfold  in  value,  while 
she  returns  to  the  United  States  in  cotton 
fabrics  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
cotton  she  receives  from  them.  And 
since  1857  such  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  cotton-mills  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  that  we  now  consume  more  than  a 
million  of  bales  annually,  and  our  pro- 
duction and  export  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

Some  curious  alternations  have  attend- 
ed the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton. As  machinery  has  improved  and  the 
cost  of  goods  diminished,  the  price  of  cot- 
ton has  advanced  and  a strong  stimulus 
been  given  to  its  production. 

New  States  have  consequently  been 
opened  to  its  culture,  and  the  alluvial 
lands  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  have  been  devoted 
to  the  plant.  Slaves  have  thus  been  at- 
tracted from  the  Middle  States  and  di- 
verted from  the  less  profitable  culture  of 
wheat  and  tobacco  to  the  cotton  - fields. 
Half  a century  since,  the  Middle  States 
contained  two -thirds  of  the  negroes  of 
the  Union  ; but  under  the  census  of  1860 
two  millions  and  a half  of  slaves  are  now 
found  south  of  North  Carolina,  and  but 
a million  and  a half  north  of  the  Cotton 
States.  In  the  Cotton  States  the  negroes 
nearly  equal  the  white  population  ; in  the 
Border  States  the  whites  are  at  least  four 
to  one.  In  the  Cotton  States  the  slaves 
and  the  culture  of  cotton  are  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  five  per  cent. ; in 
the  Border  States  the  slave  population 
is  either  stationary  or  retrograde,  and  the 
future  of  those  States  is  clearly  indicated. 
Down  to  a recent  period  the  march  of  the 
planter  and  his  forces  across  the  Cotton 
States  has  been  like  that  of  an  invading 
army.  Vast  forests  of  heavy  timber  have 
been  felled,  land  rapidly  exhausted  and 
abandoned,  and  new  fields  opened  and 
soon  deserted  for  a virgin  soil. 

But  with  the  increased  demand  of  the 
last  seven  years  for  cotton,  and  with  the 
enhanced  price  of  the  slave,  which  rises 
at  least  one  hundred  dollars  with  each 
advance  of  a cent  per  pound  on  cotton, 
more  permanent  improvements  have  been 
made,  railways  have  been  opened,  and 
at  least  fifty  thousand  tons  of  guano  and 
cotton-seed  have  been  annually  applied 
to  the  exhausted  cotton-fields  of  the  Car- 
olinas  and  Georgia.  Under  these  appli- 
ances the  crops  of  the  United  States 


have  kept  pace  with  the  manufacture, 
and  in  1859  rose  to  the  amouut  of  twen- 
ty-one hundred  millions  of  pounds,  thus 
replenishing  the  markets  that  had  been 
recently  exhausted,  and  actually  exceed- 
ing the  entire  consumption  for  the  same 
year  of  both  Europe  and  America. 

But  the  crops  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year,  and  a less  favorable  season  for 
1860,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  at 
least  ten  per  cent  in  spindles,  leaves  the 
supply  barely  equal  to  the  demand,  while 
the  diminished  crop,  and  the  cry  of  Seces- 
sion at  the  South,  with  the  introduction 
of  an  export-duty,  have  alarmed  the  spin- 
ners of  England  and  led  them  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  a deficiency  and  to 
seek  new  sources  of  supply. 

, With  the  progress  of  trade  the  price 
of  the  middling  cotton  of  America  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  varied  at  Liverpool 
from  fourpence  to  ninepenee  per  pound, 
and  now  stands  at  seven  and  a half  pence 
by  the  last  quotations.  As  the  stock  ac- 
cumulates or  the  sale  of  goods  is  checked, 
the  price  naturally  declines,  and  a check 
is  given  to  production.  As  the  stock  de- 
clines or  goods  advance,  an  impetus  is 
given  to  prices,  the  culture  is  extended, 
and  cotton  flows  in  from  Egypt  and  In- 
dia. When  the  cotton  of  Bombay  com- 
mands more  than  fivepence  per  pound 
at  Liverpool,  it  flows  in  a strong  current 
from  India  to  Manchester.  Should  the 
export-duty  be  levied  in  the  Cotton  States, 
it  may  well  be  presumed  that  the  bur- 
den will  fall  principally  upon  the  planter, 
and  give  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  India,  and  a new  incentive  to 
the  British  Government  to  start  the  cul- 
ture in  other  colonies. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  South  sometimes 
imagine  that  Old  England,  as  well  as 
New  England,  is  entirely  dependent  up- 
on cotton,  and  that  society  there  would 
be  disintegrated,  if  the  crop  in  the  Cot- 
ton States  should  be  withheld  for  a single 
year.  But  the  Northern  mills  have  usual- 
ly six  months’  supply  ; and  Great  Britain 
holds  upon  an  average  enough  for  three 
months  in  her  ports,  for  two  months  at 
her  mills,  and  as  much  more  upon  the 
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ocean.  The  English  spinner,  too,  can  not 
only  reduce  his  time  one-fourth  without 
stopping,  but  can  reduce  his  consumption 
another  fourth  by  raising  his  numbers 
and  increasing  the  fineness  of  his  cloth ; 
and  as  he  draws  one-fourth  of  his  supply 
from  other  countries,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
might  hold  out  for  nearly  two  years  with- 
out a bale  from  America. 

Could  the  cotton-planter  hold  out  any 
longer  ? Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Embargo  was  voted  to  bring  England  to 
terms  by  withholding  rice,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  naval  stores,  but  proved  a signal  fail- 
ure. We  reaped  from  it  no  harvests,  and 
were  put  back  by  it  at  least  six  years 
in  our  national  progress ; while  England 
enjoyed  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world, 
which  we  had  abandoned,  and  drew  her 
supplies  from  Russia  and  India  while 
our  crops  perished  in  our  own  ware- 
houses. 

The  vast  export  of  cotton  goods  from 
Great  Britain  to  India  has  now  liberated 
at  least  half  a million  bales  of  cotton  for  the 
supply  of  England  in  addition  to  what  In- 
dia previously  furnished ; and  as  the  ex- 
port of  goods  to  India  and  China  continues 
to  increase,  the  surplus  of  cotton  must  rise 
with  it.  But  India  is  able  to  treble  her 
production.  It  is  true  that  the  staple  of 
her  cotton  suffers  from  the  dry  summers, 
that  her  land  is  but  half  tilled  by  ploughs 
consisting  of  a simple  beam  of  wood  with 
two  prongs  and  a single  handle,  that  she 
has  been  destitute  of  roads  and  facilities 
for  transportation,  that  her  lands  are  held 
at  oppressive  rents,  that  American  plant- 
ers there  have  failed  to  make  good  cotton, 
and  that  the  annual  yield  of  her  soil  is 
as  small  as  that  of  the  exhausted  fields 
of  South  Carolina.  But  still  she  produces 
at  least  four  million  bales  of  cotton,  and 
great  changes  are  now  in  progress  : rail- 
ways are  pervading  the  country;  canals 
are  being  dug  for  irrigating,  and  irriga- 
tion quadruples  the  crop,  while  it  im- 
proves the  staple ; and  the  diversion  of  a 
few  districts  from  the  ordinary  crops,  with 
improved  tillage,  will  increase  the  produc- 
tion to  an  indefinite  extent. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  India  ap- 
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prises  us  that  in  one  large  cotton  district 
the  American  planters  have  at  length 
succeeded,  and  American  cotton  is  now 
growing  there  on  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  acres. 

IX  DARWAR. 

In  American  Cotton.  In  Native  Kupas.  Total. 

1851  81,688  acres  223,314  acres  255,002 

1860  146,320  “ 230,677  “ 377,003 

In  Africa,  also,  the  export  of  cotton  is 
on  the  increase;  and  Egypt  is  erecting 
new  works  to  retain  and  direct  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile,  which  will  augment  her 
exports. 

There  is  a belt  around  the  earth’s  sur- 
face of  at  least  sixty  degrees  in  width, 
adapted  in  great  part  to  the  culture  of 
cotton.  Great  Britain  now  commands 
capital,  while  China  and  India  overflow 
with  labor.  Let  Great  Britain  divert  a 
few  millions  of  this  capital  and  but  half 
a million  of  coolies  to  any  fertile  area  of 
five  thousand  square  miles  within  this  belt, 
and  she  can  in  a few  years  double  her  sup- 
ply of  cotton,  and  command  the  residue 
of  her  importation  at  reasonable  prices. 

Among  these  spots  none  is  more  prom- 
ising than  Central  America,  where  the 
cotton-plant  is  perennial,  and  a single 
acre,  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Squier, 
yields  semiannually  a bale  of  superior 
cotton.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  South 
may  abandon  her  dream  of  a Southern 
Empire,  and  the  chimera  which  now 
haunts  her,  that  the  Northerner  is  hos- 
tile to  the  Southerner,  when  in  reality 
he  has  no  such  feeling,  but  merely  recoils 
from  institutions  which  he  believes  to  be 
at  variance  with  moral  and  material  prog- 
ress. 

Hemp,  or  Cannabis  saliva , from  which 
we  possibly  derive  the  modern  term  can- 
vas, was  known  to  the  ancients  and  used 
by  them  for  rope  and  cordage  and  occa- 
sionally for  cloth.  It  was  found  early  in 
Thrace,  in  Caria,  and  upon  the  Rhone. 
Herodotus  says  that  garments  were  made 
of  it  by  the  Thracians  “ so  much  like  lin- 
en that  none  but  an  experienced  person 
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could  tell  whether  they  were  made  of 
hemp  or  of  flax.” 

Moschion,  who  flourished  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  states  that  the 
celebrated  ship  Syracusia  built  by  Hiero 
II.  was  provided  with  rope  made  from 
the  hemp  of  the  Rhone.  Although  the 
plant  is  indigenous  in  Northern  India, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  narcotic  qual- 
ities, it  is  adapted  to  a southern  climate ; 
and  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  was  not 
a native  of  either  Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia 
Minor,  but  was  doubtless  introduced  in- 
to Caria  by  the  active  trade  between  the 
Euxine  and  Miletus.  Cloth  of  hemp  is 
still  worn  by  boatmen  upon  the  Danube ; 
but  although  its  fibre  is  nearly  as  delicate 
as  that  of  flax  and  cotton,  it  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  cordage,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  imported  from  the  interior  of  Russia 
into  England  and  the  United  States.  In 
1858  the  entire  importation  into  Great 
Britain  was  forty-four  thousand  tons.  A 
large  amount  is  now  raised  in  Missouri 
and  Kentucky,  whose  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  hemp-plant.  Hemp  grows 
freely  in  Bologna,  Romagna,  and  Naples, 
and  the  Italians  have  a saying,  that  “ it 
may  be  grown  everywhere,  but  cannot 
be  produced  fit  for  use  in  heaven  or 
on  earth  without  manure.”  The  Italian 
hemp  is  aided  by  irrigation. 

The  plant  is  annual,  and  attains  a height 
of  three  to  ten  feet,  according  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  Its  stalk  is  hollow,  filled 
with  a soft  pith,  and  surrounded  by  a cel- 
lular texture  coated  with  a delicate  mem- 
brane which  runs  parallel  to  the  stalk 
and  is  covered  by  a thin  cuticle.  In  Rus- 
sia the  seed  is  sown  in  June  and  gather- 
ed in  September. 

The  Manila  hemp  ( Musa  textUis)  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  now  found  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
Japan,  regions  unexplored  by  the  an- 
cients. It  is  also  found  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is  a large  her- 
baceous plant,  which  requires  a warm  cli- 
mate, and  is  cut  after  a growth  of  eigh- 
teen months.  The  outer  layers  or  fibres 


of  the  plant  are  called  the  bandola,  which 
is  used  in  the  fabrication  of  cordage ; the 
inner  layers  have  a more  delicate  fibre 
called  the  Iupis,  which  is  woven  into  fine 
fabrics;  while  the  intermediate  layers, 
termed  tupoz,  are  made  into  cloth  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness. 

The  filaments,  after  they  are  gathered, 
are  separated  by  a knife,  and  rendered 
soft  and  pliable  by  beating  them  with  a 
mallet;  their  ends  are  then  gummed  to- 
gether, after  which  they  are  wound  into 
balls,  and  the  finer  qualities  are  woven 
without  going  through  the  process  of  spin- 
ning. With  the  produce  of  this  plant  the 
natives  pay  their  tribute,  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  provide  them- 
selves with  clothing. 

The  imports  of  this  article  into  Great 
Britain  in  1859  were  very  considerable, 
while  the  United  States  also  imported  a 
very  large  amount  It  is  used  for  cor- 
dage by  the  ships  of  both  countries.  In 
one  respect  it  differs  from  wool,  cotton, 
and  hemp,  the  fibres  of  all  of  which 
are  found  by  the  microscope  to  consist 
of  tubes,  while  the  filaments  of  the  Musa 
( extilis , although  often  fine,  are  in  no  case 
hollow,  and  consequently  are  less  flexible 
and  divisible  than  other  fibre*. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a new 
export  from  India,  in  the  shape  of  Jute 
and  its  fabrics,  has  grown  up  from  insig- 
nificance into  commercial  importance, 
and  is  now  among  the  chief  exports  of 

the  countrv.  This  article  demands  our 
«/ 

particular  attention,  as  it  requires  but 
four  months  for  its  production,  furnishes 
a very  large  supply  of  textile  material, 
is  raised  at  one-fifth  the  expense  of  cot- 
ton, and  has  been  sold  in  India  as  low  as 
one  cent  per  pound. 

Jute  is  generally  grown  as  an  after-crop 
in  India  upon  high  ground,  and  flourish- 
es best  in  a hot  and  rainy  season.  The 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  April  or  May, 
when  there  is  sufficient  rain  to  moisten 
the  ground.  When  the  plant  is  a foot 
and  a half  high  it  is  weeded.  It  rises 
on  good  soil  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet, 
and  flowers  between  August  acid  Sep- 
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tembcr.  The  6tems  arc  usually  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  have  long  foot-stalks,  the  flowers 
are  6tnall  and  yellow,  and  the  capsules 
short  and  globose,  containing  five  cells 
for  the  seed.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  The  average  yield  in 
fibre  to  the  acre  is  from  four  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  pounds.  "When  the  crop 
is  ripe,  the  stems  are  cut  close  to  the  root, 
made  up  into  bundles,  and  deposited  for 
a week  in  some  neighboring  pond  or 
stream. 

The  process  of  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  stem  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Healy  in  the  “Journal  of  Agriculture  for 
Iudia  ” : — 

“ The  native  operator,  standing  up  to 
his  middle  in  water,  takes  as  many  of  the 
sticks  in  his  hands  as  he  can  grasp,  and 
removing  a small  portion  of  the  bark 
from  the  end  next  the  roots,  and  grasp- 
ing them  together,  he  with  a little  man- 
agement strips  off  the  whole  from  end  to 
end,  without  breaking  either  stem  or  fi- 
bre. He  then,  swinging  the  bark  around 
his  head,  dashes  it  repeatedly  against  the 
surface  of  the  water,  drawing  it  towards 
him  to  wash  off  the  impurities.” 

The  filaments  are  then  hung  up  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  often  in  lengths  of  twelve  feet, 
and  when  dried  the  jute  is  ready  for  the 
market 

The  color  at  first  is  a pure  white,  but 
gradually  changes  to  yellow.  The  fibre, 
which  is  fine  and  delicate,  is  tubular,  like 
that  of  flax  and  cotton,  and  is  easily 
wrought ; but  its  tenacity  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  other  textile  materials,  although 
it  is  substituted  in  many  fabrics  for  wool, 
flax,  and  cotton.  A large  portion  of  the 
crop,  which  already  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons,  is  exported  to  Eng- 
land as  it  comes  from  the  field,  and  is 
there  used  in  the  manufacture  both  of 
wool  and  cotton  to  cheapen  the  fabric. 
The  vigilant  eye  will  often  detect  it  in 
woollen  manufactures,  in  shawls,  and  even 
in  sail-cloths  ; but  when  6pun  with  cotton 
or  wool,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  its 
presence. 

A few  years  since,  there  was  a great 
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reduction  in  the  price  of  plaid  shawls  from 
England,  which  took  the  dealers  by  sur- 
prise, as  the  cost  was  previously  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  lowest  point ; but  a 
close  examination  of  the  threads  elicited 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  had  adroit- 
ly twisted  in  with  his  wool  a liberal  al- 
lowance of  jute,  costing  but  two  or  three 
cents  a pound  when  wool  cost  thirty, 
and  thus  reduced  the  price  of  the  fab- 
ric. 

By  the  use  of  shoddy  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens,  and  of  jute  in  both  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  the  English  artisan 
saves  many  millions  of  pounds  both  of  wool 
and  cotton.  In  those  districts  of  India 
where  British  skill  and  commercial  enter- 
prise have  checked  the  manufacture  of 
muslin  and  calicoes,  the  Hindoos  of  all 
classes  find  in  the  culture  and  manufac- 
ture of  jute  employment  for  all,  “ from  the 
palanquin-bearer  and  husbandman  down 
to  the  Hindoo  widow,  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  England  from  the  funeral  pile, 
but  condemned  by  custom  for  the  resi- 
due of  her  days  literally  to  sackcloth 
and  ashes.”  The  fine  and  long-stapled 
jute  is  reserved  for  the  export  trade,  for 
which  it  bears  a comparatively  high  price ; 
the  residue  is  spun  and  woven  by  these 
classes  as  a domestic  manufacture ; it  is 
made  into  gunny-cloth,  which  is  circulat- 
ed through  the  globe,  forms  the  bagging 
for  our  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  on  their 
voyage  to  distant  ports,  and  finally  makes 
its  last  appearance  as  paper. 

The  long  stems  of  the  jute  are  highly 
esteemed  in  India ; they  resemble  willow 
wands,  are  useful  for  basket-work  and 
fencing,  for  trellis-work  and  the  support 
of  vines,  and  to  make  a charcoal  which  is 
valued  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der. 

The  export  of  jute  from  India  to  Eng- 
land for  1859  was  sixty  thousand  tons. 
The  export  of  gunny -cloth  from  Iudia 
to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  several  millions  of  pieces. 

Why  should  not  this  valuable  plant  be 
introduced  into  America?  It  requires 
the  same  season  and  soil  as  our  Indian 
corn,  and  would  doubtless  flourish  in  the 
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rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  West,  and  furnish' 
a very  cheap  and  useful  domestic  manu- 
facture for  our  Western  farmers. 

The  term  Linen  is  doubtless  derived 
from  Linum,  the  classic  and  botanic  name 
of  flax.  In  Holy  Writ,  Moses  called  down 
the  hail  -upon  the  growing  flax  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  Isaiah  speaks  of  those  “ that 
work  in  fine  flax.”  According  to  Herod- 
otus, the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  linen. 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  the  priests  of 
Isis  wore  linen  on  account  of  its  purity, 
and  mentions  a tradition  that  flax  was 
used  for  clothing  “ because  the  color  of 
its  blossom  resembles  the  ethereal  blue 
which  surrounds  the  world”;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  priests  of  Isis  were  buried  in 
their  sacred  vestments.  An  eminent 
cotton-spinner,  who  subjected  four  hun- 
dred specimens  of  munnny-cloth  to  the 
microscope,  has  ascertained  that  they 
were  all  linen ; and  even  now,  when  as- 
piring cotton  has  contested  its  superiori- 
ty, and  claimed  to  be  more  healthful  and 
more  beneficial  to  the  human  frame,  the 
choicest  drapery  of  our  tables  and  couch- 
es, and  many  of  our  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant articles  of  dress,  are  fabricated  from 
flax. 

Flax  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  har- 
vested in  the  summer,  and  requires  but 
three  months  for  its  growth.  While  cot- 
ton grows  in  hot  climates  only,  flax  grows 
both  under  the  tropics  and  in  temper- 
ate climates,  and  as  far  north  as  Russia, 
Ireland,  and  Canada;  and  while  at  the 
South  it  runs  mostly  to  seed,  the  best 
varieties  are  produced  in  Normandy,  Bel- 
gium, and  Poland. 

In  another  particular  flax  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  cotton.  While  the  latter, 
under  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation 
in  South  Carolina,  yields  but  one  bale  to 
four  acres,  and  in  virgin  soil  rarely  more 
than  one  bale  to  two  acres,  flax  yields 
in  good  soil  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  fibre  to  the  acre,  which  may 
be  converted  into  flax-cotton  by  modern 
machinery ; and  as  the  product  has  but 
three  per  cent,  waste,  while  cotton  loses 
eleven  per  cent,  in  its  manufacture,  the 
flax-cotton  which  is  produced  from  a sin- 


gle acre  is  the  equivalent  of  one  to  two 
bales  of  cotton. 

With  these  important  advantages,  name- 
ly, its  adaptation  to  a northern  climate 
where  the  white  man  can  labor,  and  a 
capacity  for  yielding  so  large  an  amount 
of  fibre,  flax  holds  a high  place  in  the  list 
of  textile  materials. 

Flax  can  be  raised  with  very  moderate 
expense  up  to  the  time  of  harvest.  If 
the  soil  is  free  from  weeds,  it  requires 
little  more  preparation,  care,  or  expense 
for  its  culture  than  wheat  or  barley.  But 
from  this  point  onward  a large  expendi- 
ture of  labor  is  requisite,  which  greatly 
enhances  the  cost,  carrying  it  up  as  high 
as  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  fineness ; for  the  fil- 
aments must  be  separated  from  the  stem 
by  immersion  in  water,  must  be  kept  in 
parallel  lines,  and  prepared  for  the  spin- 
dle by  skilful  and  long-continued  labor. 

To  insure  the  best  quality,  it  must  bo 
pulled  and  bound  in  bundles  before  it  is 
entirely  ripe,  thus  impairing  the  value 
of  the  seed,  while  the  edible  and  nutri- 
tious portion  of  the  stalk  is  lost  or  injured 
in  the  water. 

For  many  years  it  was  spun  on  the 
little  wheel,  but  of  late  years  improved 
machinery  has  been  applied  at  Belfast, 
Leeds,  Dundee,  and  other  cities  of  Great 
Britain ; yet  nearly  a third  of  the  value 
is  lost  in  the  broken  filaments,  which  are 
reduced  to  tow  in  its  preparation  for  the 
spindle.  With  a fibre  at  least  as  fine 
and  delicate  as  that  of  cotton,  its  full 
value  to  the  world  will  not  be  demon- 
strated until  it  is  effectually  cottonized. 

In  its  present  state,  however,  it  has 
come  into  very  extensive  use.  More 
than  eighty  thousand  tons  were,  in  1859, 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  many 
acres  are  there  devoted  to  its  culture. 
The  consumption  in  that  country  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  tons,  a quantity  equivalent  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 
In  addition  to  this,  ten  millions  of  bush- 
els of  flax-seed  are  annually  crushed  in 
Great  Britain,  a large  portion  of  which  is 
drawn  from  India. 
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The  culture  of  flax  was  introduced  into 
this  country  early  in  the  last  century  by 
the  Scotch,  who  crossed  over  to  Ireland 
under  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  and  soon 
after  the  siege  of  Derry  transferred  their 
arts  and  their  industry'  to  this  country’. 
Several  colonies  of  these  were  planted 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee,  and  a 
large  colony  -was  established  at  Natfield, 
.New  Hampshire,  upon  a tract  twelve 
miles  square,  one  of  the  best  sections  of 
the  State,  situate  in  the  area  between 
Manchester,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Ex- 
eter. Here  every  farmer  cultivated  his 
field  of  barley  and  flax,  here  every  wom- 
an had  her  little  wheel,  and  the  article 
formed  the  currency  of  the  place ; — notes 
were  given  payable  in  spinning-wheels. 
Girls  were  seen  beetlinjj  the  linen  on 
the  grass;  and  when  the  harvest  was 
over,  the  men  mounted  their  horses,  and 
with  well-filled  saddle-bags  threaded  the 
by-roads  of  the  forest  to  find  a market  in 
Boston,  Lynn,  Salem,  or  Newburyport 
Fortunes  were  thus  accumulated,  and  a 
flourishing  academy  and  two  Presbyte- 
rian societies  are  now  sustained  by  funds 
thus  acquired  by  the  Pinkerton  family. 
But  as  the  wages  of  girls  gradually  rose 
from  two  shillings  to  two  dollars  per  week 
with  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  the 
power-loom,  and  the  spinning-jenny,  the* 
culture  of  flax  was  gradually  abandoned, 
the  seat  of  manufactures  removed  from 
the  hills  to  the  waterfalls,  and  the  flax- 
fields  converted  into  market-gardens  or 
milk-farms.  The  town  of  Derry,  once  the 
great  seat  of  New-England  manufactures, 
is  now  principally  distinguished  for  the 
Stark,  Rogers,  and  Reed  it  gave  to  the 
French  War  and  the  Revolution,  for  the 
Bells,  Dinsmores,  Wilsons,  and  Pattersons 
it  has  given  to  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
the  McKeens,  McGregors,  Morisons,  and 
Nesmiths  it  has  furnished  to  commerce 
or  the  Church. 

At  the  present  rates  of  labor,  the  cul- 
ture of  flax  cannot  be  revived  in  this 
region  until  the  mode  of  curing  and 
dressing  it  is  cheapened ; and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  this  revolution  is  at 
hand. 
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‘ At  the  present  moment  flax  is  raised 
both  in  India  and  Ohio  for  the  seed 
alone.  An  acre  of  ripened  flax  yields 
from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  seed,  and 
each  bushel  aflords  nearly  or  quite  two 
gallons  of  linseed-oil.  The  well-ripened 
seed  is  most  prolific  in  oil. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
flax  exhausts  the  soil.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that  it  does  best  under  a rotation 
of  crops,  and  that  the  ingredients  it  with- 
draws from  the  soil  should  be  restored 
to  preserve  its  fertility.  But  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  plant  to  ashes  shows  that  its 
chemical  components  can  be  restored  at 
a cost  of  three  dollars  per  acre,  while 
the  properties  withdrawn  by  the  seed 
can  be  easily  supplied  by  returning  in 
other  fertilizers  the  equivalent  for  half  a 
ton  of  flax-seed.  If  the  oil-cake  be  con- 
sumed upon  the  farm,  little  more  than 
the  above  and  its  product  in  manure  will 
be  required. 

The  ashes  of  the  flax-plant  have  been 
analyzed.  Dr.  Royle,  of  England,  a dis- 
tinguished writer  upon  fibrous  plants, 
assures  us  that  the  following  compound 
will  supply  to  one  acre  all  that  the  plant 
requires,  and  leave  the  land  as  fertile  as 
before  the  flax  was  gathered  : — 
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It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  micro- 
scope that  wool,  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  and 
flax  are  composed  of  minute  fibres,  each 
of  which  forms  a hollow  tube,  and  there 
is  a close  resemblance  between  the  tubes 
of  each, — the  tube  of  the  cotton,  however, 
collapsing  as  it  ripens.  These  tubes  in 
the  jute  and  flax  are  closely  cemented 
together,  and  the  term  Fibrilia  has  been 
applied  to  fibres  of  the  plant  when  re- 
duced to  a short  staple  like  cotton.  The 
process  for  effecting  this  result  is  very 
accurately  described  in  a work  just  pub- 
lished, entitled  “ Fibrilia.”  The  paten- 
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tees  of  this  invention  claim  tliat  their  pro- 
cess, in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
converts  the  flax  and  tow,  as  they  come 
from  the  threshing-mill,  into  an  article 
•which  may  be  spun  and  woven  by  the 
same  machinery  as  cotton.  The  article 
produced  and  lately  exhibited  at  public 
meetings  resembles  cotton  in  its  appear- 
ance and  qualities,  with  the  advantage 
that  it  wastes  less  in  the  manufacture,  has 
more  lustre,  and  receives  a superior  col- 
or. The  patentees  and  their  friends  fur- 
ther claim  that  this  cotton  can  be  raised 
in  all  temperate  latitudes,  at  the  rate  of 
four  to  eight  hundred  pounds  per  acre, 
and  profess  within  the  past  year  to  have 
manufactured  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

These  statements  have  been  eoufident- 
ly  made  at  public  meetings  in  the  State 
House  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  a mill  containing  one  hundred 
looms,  half  of  which  are  now  in  operation, 
has  been  erected  at  Roxbury,  under  the 
direction  of  gentlemen  who  arc  familiar 
with  the  manufacture.  Should  the  same 
results  be  obtained  on  a large  scale  which 
have  attended  the  manufacture  of  the 
first  few  bales,  the  first  step  in  a great 
revolution  will  be  effected. 

By  the  process  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Allen  of 
Boston,  the  great  outlay  of  labor  which 
has  usually  attended  the  culture  and  prep- 
aration of  flax  is  avoided.  When  the 
plant  has  attained  its  full  height  of  twen- 
ty to  thirty  inches,  and  its  seed  is  ripen- 
ed, it  is  harvested  like  grass  with  a mow- 
ing-machine, dried  like  hay  or  oats  in  the 
field,  and  then  carried  to  the  threshing- 
mill.  After  the  seed  is  separated,  the 
stalk  is  transferred  to  a patent  brake, 
moved  by  two  or  four  horses,  and  costing 
from  three  to  four  hundred  dollars.  This 
machine  is  composed  of  several  sets  of 
fluted  iron  rollers,  between  which  the 
stalk  passes  from  one  set  to  another,  the 
rollers  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  but 
increasing  in  rapidity  of  motion,  by  means 
of  which  the  woody  texture  of  the  plant 
is  effectually  broken  and  separated.  The 
filaments  are  then  carried  through  a coarse 
card  or  picker.  The  shives  are  thus  sep- 
arated, and  two  tons  of  stalks  reduced  to 


half  a ton  of  linten,  which  may  be  either 
taken  at  once  to  the  retort  or  baled  for 
shipment.  When  the  flax  is  thus  reduced 
by  the  farmer  to  linten,  the  article  is  re- 
puted to  be  worth  to  the  manufacturer 
four  cents  a pound,  or  at  least  twenty 
dollars  for  the  product  of  an  acre  yield- 
ing a single  ton  of  flax-straw. 

According  to  this  statement  the  fanner 
would  realize  from  his  crop  at  least  as 
follows : — 

Estimated  value  of  seed,  14  bushels, 
at  Si. 25 $17.50 

Estimated  value  of  500  lbs.  of  linten, 
at  4 cts 20.00 

Estimated  value  of  3 of  a ton  of  shives 
from  unrotted  stems,  valuable  for 
cattle,  at  $8.00  per  ton  . . 6.00 

Produce  of  an  acre  $43.50 

And  this  produce  would  be  realized  with 
little  more  labor  than  a crop  of  oats  or 
wheat,  returning  less  than  twenty -five 
dollars  to  the  acre.  Unless  the  soil  should 
be  foul,  no  weeding  would  be  required, 
while  the  breaking  would  cost  little  more 
than  a second  threshing,  and  a second 
crop  of  turnips  can  be  taken  from  the 
same  soil. 

From  the  patent  brake  and  the  picker 
the  linten  is  carried  to  a retort,  which 
may  hold  from  five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  pounds  of  fibre,  — the  capacity 
of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  being  required 
for  each  thousand  pounds ; and  the  retort, 
which  may  be  mado  from  boiler-plates, 
costs  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  Here  the  linten  is  put  into 
a hot  bath  of  air  forced  through  heated 
water,  and  thus  charged  with  moisture, 
which  softens  the  filaments  and  diminish- 
es the  cohesion  of  the  fibres.  After  this 
air-bath,  pure  water  of  tho  temperature 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees  is  admitted  into  the  re- 
tort, and  the  linten  is  immersed  in  it  for 
five  or  six  hours. 

After  this  steeping  process  is  completed, 
the  water  is  let  off  from  below,  and  pure 
water  admitted  from  above  under  press- 
ure, until  the  color  begins  to  change; 
the  fibre  is  then  steeped  for  three  or  four 
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hours  in  a weak  solution  of  soda-ash ; the 
alkali  is  washed  out  by  the  admission  of 
pure  water  alternating  with  steam,  and, 
if  necessary  to  complete  the  bleaching,  a 
weak  solution  of  chlorine  is  applied.  All 
this  may  be  effected  without  removing 
the  linton  from  the  retort  The  product 
is  then  dried  as  in  ordinary  drying-rooms. 

\Vhen  dried,  it  is  carried  again  through 
a set  of  cards,  and  a piece  of  machine- 
ry termed  a railway-head,  with  positive 
draught,  which  can  be  set  so  as  to  give 
any  length  of  staple,  and  to  present  the 
flax-cotton  thus  produced  in  any  form 
required  for  spinning,  either  separately 
or  mixed  with  cotton  or  wool,  and  thus 
adapted  to  the  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  either  of  these  articles. 
The  cost  of  this  process,  from  the  brake 
to  the  final  production  of  the  cotton,  is  set 
by  the  patentee,  after  leaving  him  a fair 
profit,  at  three  cents  per  pound  of  cot- 
ton ; and  if  we  add  this  to  the  cost  of  the 
linten,  and  allow  for  freight  and  storage, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  fibrilia  is  but  eight 
cents  per  pound,  or  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
ent price  of  middling  cotton. 

The  idea  of  modifying  the  filaments  of 
flax  and  hemp  so  as  to  convert  them  into 
cotton  is  by  no  means  a new  one.  As 
long  ago  as  1747  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
vert flax  into  cotton  by  boiling  it  in  a so- 
lution of  caustic  potash,  and  subsequent- 
ly washing  it  with  soap;  and  in  1775 
Lady  Moira,  aided  by  T.  B.  Bailey,  ac- 
tually converted  some  refuse  flax  into  cot- 
ton by  boiling  it  in  alkali.  The  result  was, 
that  the  fibres  seemed  to  be  set  at  liberty 
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from  each  other ; after  which  it  was  card- 
ed on  cotton  cards,  spun,  and  woven  as 
cotton. 

The  Chevalier  Claussen,  as  recently 
as  1850,  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
process,  and  actually  took  out  a patent ; 
but  his  invention,  which  consisted  in 
boiling  the  cut  and  crushed  stems  of  the 
flax  in  a solution  of  caustic  soda,  turned 
out  a failure,  — the  cutting,  crushing,  and 
boiling  processes  proving  alike  defective. 

New  discoveries  are  the  result  of  re- 
peated trials ; perseverance  usually  pre- 
vails; and  if  States  are  to  secede  at 
pleasure  and  withhold  their  cotton,  and 
no  other  good  uses  can  be  found  for  flax 
or  hemp,  why  should  not  their  fibres 
secede  also,  — be  set  at  liberty  and  re- 
solve themselves  into  a cotton  state  ? 

We  might  pass  from  the  fibrous  plants, 
and  the  metamorphosis  of  flax  into  cot- 
ton, to  the  Pinna , whose  fibres  grow  in 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  anchor 
the  hujre  shell-fish  to  the  rock  or  the 
sand.  These  fibres  are  brought  up  by 
divers,  and  woven  into  beautiful  fabrics. 
We  might  repeat  the  tale  of  the  crab 
which  lives  with  this  shell-fish,  and  ap- 
prises his  blind  housekeeper  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  — a tale  confirmed  by 
ancient  and  modern  naturalists,  — for 
there  are  strange  doings  in  the  sea  as 
well  as  upon  the  land.  We  might  also 
dilate  upon  China  grass,  which  is  manu- 
factured in  the  East  into  delicate  fabrics. 
But  our  limits  compel  us  to  defer  these 
topics. 
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Nat  Turner's  Insurrection. 
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NAT  TURNER’S 

During  the  year  1831,  up  to  the  twen- 
ty-third of  August,  the  Virginia  newspa- 
pers were  absorbed  in  the  momentous 
problems  which  then  occupied  the  minds 
of  intelligent  American  citizens:  — What 
General  Jackson  should  do  with  the  scolds, 
and  what  with  the  disreputables, — Should 
South  Carolina  be  allowed  to  nullify?  and 
would  the  wives  of  Cabinet  Ministers  call 
on  Mrs.  Eaton?  It  is  an  unfailing  opi- 
ate, to  turn  over  the  drowsy  files  of  the 
“ Richmond  Enquirer,”  until  the  moment 
when  those  dry  and  dusty  pages  are  sud- 
denly kindled  into  flame  by  the  torch  of 
Nat  Turner.  Then  the  terror  flares  on 
increasing,  until  the  remotest  Southern 
States  are  found  shuddering  at  night- 
ly rumors  of  insurrection,  — until  far- 
off  European  colonies,  Antigua,  Marti- 
nique, Caraccas,  Tortola,  recognize  by 
some  secret  sympathy  the  same  epidemic 
alarms,  — until  the  very  boldest  words 
of  freedom  are  reported  as  uttered  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  with  un- 
closed doors,  — until  an  obscure  young 
man  named  Garrison  is  indicted  at  Com- 
mon Law  in  North  Carolina,  and  has  a 
price  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia.  The  insurrection  re- 
vived in  one  agonizing  reminiscence  all 
the  distresses  of  Gabriel’s  Revolt,  thirty 
years  before ; and  its  memory  endures 
still  fresh,  now  that  thirty  added  years 
have  brought  the  more  formidable  pres- 
ence of  General  Butler.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  very  children 
or  even  confederates  of  Nat  Turner  may 
be  included  at  this  moment  among  the 
contraband  articles  of  Fort  Monroe. 

Near  the  southeastern  border  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  Southampton  County,  there  is 
a neighborhood  known  as  “ The  Cross 
Keys.”  It  lies  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, the  county-town  or  “ court-house,” 
seventy  miles  from  Norfolk,  and  about  as 
far  from  Richmond.  It  is  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  from  Murfreesboro’ in  North 
Carolina,  and  about  twenty-five  from  the 
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Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Up  to  Sunday, 
the  twenty-first  of  August,  1831,  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  rural,  lethargic,  slipshod  Virginia 
neighborhood,  with  the  due  allotment  of 
mansion-houses  and  log- huts,  tobacco- 
fields  and  “ old-fields,”  horses,  dogs,  ne- 
groes, “ poor  white  folks,”  so  called,  and 
other  white  folks,  poor  without  being 
called  so.  One  of  these  last  was  Joseph 
Travis,  who  had  recently  married  the 
widow  of  one  Putnam  Moore,  and  had 
unfortunately  wedded  to  himself  her  ne- 
groes also. 

In  the  woods  on  the  plantation  of  Jo- 
seph Travis,  upon  the  Sunday  just  nam- 
ed, six  slaves  met  at  noon  for  what  is 
called  in  the  Northern  States  a picnio 
and  in  the  Southern  a barbecue.  The 
bill  of  fare  was  to  be  simple : one  brought 
a pig,  and  another  some  brandy,  giving  to 
the  meeting  an  aspect  so  cheaply  conviv- 
ial that  no  one  would  have  imagined  it  to 
be  the  final  consummation  of  a conspiracy 
which  had  been  for  six  months  in  prepa- 
ration. In  this  plot  four  of  the  men  had 
been  already  initiated,  — Henry,  Hark 
or  Hercules,  Nelson,  and  Sam.  Two  oth- 
ers were  novices,  Will  and  Jack  by  name. 
The  party  had  remained  together  from 
twelve  to  three  o’clock,  when  a seventh 
man  joined  them, — a short,  stout,  power- 
fully built  person,  of  dark  mulatto  com- 
plexion and  strongly-marked  African  fea- 
tures, but  with  a face  full  of  expression 
and  resolution.  This  was  Nat  Turner. 

He  was  at  this  time  nearly  thirty-one 
years  old,  having  been  born  on  the  sec- 
ond of  October,  1800.  He  had  belonged 
originally  to  Benjamin  Turner, — whence 
his  last  name,  slaves  having  usually  no 
patronymic, — had  then  been  transferred 
to  Putnam  Moore,  and  then  to  his  pres- 
ent owner.  He  had,  by  his  own  account, 
felt  himself  singled  out  from  childhood  for 
some  great  work ; and  he  had'  some  pe- 
culiar marks  on  his  person,  which,  join- 
ed to  his  great  mental  precocity,  were 
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enough  to  occasion,  among  his  youthful 
companions,  a superstitious  faith  in  his 
gifts  and  destiny.  He  had  great  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  also,  experimentalized  very 
early  in  making  paper,  gunpowder,  pot- 
tery, and  in  other  arts  which  in  later  life  he 
was  found  thoroughly  to  understand.  His 
moral  faculties  were  very  strong,  so  that 
white  witnesses  admitted  that  he  had  nev- 
er been  known  to  swear  an  oath,  to  drink 
a drop  of  spirits,  or  to  commit  a theft 
And  in  general,  so  marked  were  his  early 
peculiarities,  that  people  said  “ he  had 
too  much  sense  to  be  raised,  and  if  he 
was,  he  would  never  be  of  any  use  as  a 
slave.”  This  impression  of  personal  des- 
tiny grew  with  his  growth;  — he  fasted, 
prayed,  preached,  read  the  Bible,  heard 
voices  when  he  walked  behind  his  plough, 
and  communicated  his  revelations  to  the 
awe-struck  slaves.  They  told  him  in  re- 
turn, that,  “ if  they  had  his  sense,  they 
would  not  serve  any  master  in  the  world.” 

The  biographies  of  slaves  can  hardly 
be  individualized ; they  belong  to  the 
class.  We  know  bare  facts ; it  is  only 
the  general  experience  of  human  beings 
in  like  condition  which  can  clothe  them 
with  life.  The  outlines  are  certain,  the 
details  are  inferential.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  know  that  Nat  Turner’s  young  wife 
was  a slave  ; we  know  that  she  belonged 
to  a different  master  from  himself;  we 
know  little  more  than  this,  but  this  is 
much.  For  this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  by  day  or  by  night  that  husband  had 
no  more  power  to  protect  her  than  the 
man  who  lies  bound  upon  a plundered 
vessel’s  deck  has  power  to  protect  his 
wife  on  board  the  pirate-schooner  disap- 
pearing in  the  horizon  ; she  may  be  rev- 
erenced, she  may  be  outraged ; it  is  in 
the  powerlessness  that  the  agony  lies. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  thing  more  which 
we  do  know  of  this  young  woman : the 
Virginia  newspapers  state  that  she  was 
tortured  under  the  lash,  after  her  hus- 
band’s execution,  to  make  her  produce 
his  papers : this  is  all. 

What  his  private  experiences  and  spe- 
cial privileges  or  wrongs  may  have  been, 
it  is  therefore  now  impossible  to  say.  Tra- 
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vis  was  declared  to  be  “more  humane 
and  fatherly  to  his  slaves  than  any  man 
in  the  county”;  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
often  this  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  con- 
temporary annals  of  slave  insurrections. 
The  chairman  of  the  county  court  also 
stated,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  that  Nat 
Turner  had  spoken  of  his  master  as  “ on- 
ly too  indulgent  ” ; but  this,  for  some  rea- 
son, docs  not  appear  in  his  printed  Con- 
fession, which  only  says,  “ He  was  a kind 
master,  and  placed  the  greatest  confidence 
in  me.”  It  is  very  possible  that  it  may 
have  been  so,  but  the  printed  accounts 
of  Nat  Turner’s  person  look  suspicious: 
he  is  described  in  Governor  Floyd’s  proc- 
lamation as  having  a scar  on  one  of  his 
temples,  also  one  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  a large  knot  on  one  of  the  bones  of 
liis  right  arm,  produced  by  a blow ; and 
although  these  were  explained  away  in 
Virginia  newspapers  as  being  produced 
by  fights  with  his  companions,  yet  such 
affrays  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  admit- 
ted habits  of  the  man.  It  must,  therefore, 
remain  an  open  question,  whether  the 
scars  and  the  knot  were  produced  by 
black  hands  or  by  white. 

Whatever  Nat  Turner’s  experiences 
of  slavery  might  have  .been,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  plans  were  not  suddenly 
adopted,  but  that  he  had  brooded  over 
them  for  years.  To  this  day  there  are 
traditions  among  the  Virginia  slaves  of 
the  keen  devices  of  “ Prophet  Nat.”  If 
he  was  caught  with  lime  and  lamp-black 
in  hand,  conning  over  a half- finished 
county -map  on  the  barn-door,  he  was 
always  “planning  what  to  do,  if  he  were 
blind,”  or  “ studying  how  to  get  to  Mr. 
Francis’s  house.”  When  he  had  called 
a meeting  of  slaves,  and  some  poor  whites 
came  eavesdropping,  the  poor  whites  at 
once  became  the  subjects  for  discussion  ; 
he  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  mas- 
ters had  been  heard  threatening  to  drive 
them  away ; one  slave  had  been  ordered 
to  shoot  Mr.  Jones’s  pigs,  another  to  tear 
down  Mr.  Johnson’s  fences.  The  poor 
whites,  Johnson  and  Jones,  ran  home  to 
see  to  their  homesteads,  and  were  better 
friends  than  ever  to  Prophet  Nat 
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He  never  was  a Baptist  preacher, 
though  such  vocation  has  often  been  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  impression  arose 
from  his  having  immersed  himself,  during 
one  of  his  periods  of  special  enthusiasm, 
together  with  a poor  white  man  named 
Brantley.  “ About  this  time,”  he  says 
in  his  Confession,  “ I told  these  things  to 
a white  man,  on  whom  it  had  a wonder- 
ful effect,  and  he  ceased  from  lus  wicked- 
ness, and  was  attacked  immediately  with 
a cutaneous  eruption,  and  the  blood  ooz- 
ed from  the  pores  of  his  skin,  and  after 
praying  and  fasting  nine  days  he  was 
healed.  And  the  Spirit  appeared  to  me 
again,  and  said,  as  the  Saviour  had  been 
baptized,  so  should  we  be  also ; and  when 
the  white  people  would  not  let  us  be  bap- 
tized by  the  Church,  we  went  down  into 
the  water  together,  in  the  sight  of  many 
who  reviled  us,  and  were  baptized  by  the 
Spirit.  After  this  I rejoiced  greatly  and 
gave  thanks  to  God.” 

The  religious  hallucinations  narrated 
in  his  Confession  seem  to  have  been  as 
genuine  as  the  average  of  such  things,  and 
are  very  well  expressed.  It  reads  quite 
like  Jacob  Behmcn.  He  saw  white  spir- 
its and  black  spirits  contending  in  the 
skies,  the  sun  was  darkened,  the  thunder 
rolled.  “ And  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with 
me,  and  said,  ‘ Behold  me  as  I stand  in 
the  heavens ! ’ And  1 looked  and  saw  the 
forms  of  men  in  different  attitudes.  And 
there  were  lights  in  the  sky,  to  which  the 
children  of  darkness  gave  other  names 
than  what  they  really  were ; for  they 
were  the  lights  of  the  Saviour’s  hands, 
stretched  forth  from  east  to  west,  even  as 
they  were  extended  on  the  cross  on  Cal- 
vary, for  the  redemption  of  sinners.”  He 
saw  drops  of  blood  on  the  corn  : this  was 
Christ’s  blood,  shed  for  man.  He  saw  on 
the  leaves  in  the  woods  letters  and  num- 
bers and  figures  of  men,  — the  same  sym- 
bols which  he  had  seen  in  the  skies.  On 
May  12,  1828,  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared 
to  him  and  proclaimed  that  the  yoke  of 
Jesus  must  fall  on  him,  and  he  must  fight 
against  the  Serpent  when  the  sign  appear- 
ed. Then  came  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
February,  1831  : this  was  the  sign  ; then 


he  must  arise  and  prepare  himself,  and 
slay  his  enemies  with  their  own  weapons ; 
then  also  the  seal  was  removed  from  his 
lips,  and  then  he  confided  his  plans  to 
four  associates. 

When  he  came,  therefore,  to  the  barbe- 
cue on  the  appointed  Sunday,  and  found, 
not  these  four  only,  but  two  others,  his 
first  question  to  the  intruders  was,  How 
they  came  thither.  To  this  Will  an- 
swered manfully,  that  his  life  was  worth 
no  more  than  the  others,  and  “ his  liberty 
was  as  dear  to  him.”  This  admitted  him 
to  confidence,  and  as  Jack  was  known 
to  bo  entirely  under  Hark’s  influence, 
the  strangers  were  no  bar  to  their  discus- 
sion. Eleven  hours  they  remained  there, 
in  anxious  consultation  : one  can  imag- 
ine those  terrible  dusky  faces,  beneath 
the  funereal  woods,  and  amid  the  flick- 
ering of  pine-knot  torches,  preparing  that  . 
stern  revenge  whose  shuddering  echoes 
should  ring  through  the  land  so  long. 
Two  things  were  at  last  decided  : to  be- 
gin their  work  that  night,  and  to  begin  it 
with  a massacre  so  swift  and  irresistible 
as  to  create  in  a few  davs  more  tenor 
than  many  battles,  and  so  spare  the  need 
of  future  bloodshed.  “ It  was  agreed  that 
we  should  commence  at  home  on  that 
night,  and,  until  we  had  armed  and  equip- 
ped ourselves  and  gained  sufficient  force, 
neither  age  nor  sex  was  to  be  spared: 
which  was  invariably  adhered  to.” 

John  Brown  invaded  Virginia  with 
nineteen  men,  and  with  the  avowed  reso- 
lution to  take  no  life  but  in  self-defence. 
Nat  Turner  attacked  Virginia  from  with- 
in, with  six  men,  and  with  the  determina- 
tion to  spare  no  life  until  his  power  was 
established.  John  Brown  intended  to 
pass  rapidly  through  Virginia,  and  then 
retreat  to  the  mountains.  Nat  Turner  in- 
tended to  “ conquer  Southampton  Coun- 
ty as  the  white  men  did  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  then  retreat,  if  necessary,  to 
the  Dismal  Swamp.”  Each  plan  was  de- 
liberately matured ; each  was  in  its  way 
practicable ; but  each  was  defeated  by  a 
single  false  step,  as  will  soon  appear. 

We  must  pass  over  the  details  of  hor- 
ror, as  they  occurred  during  the  next 
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twenty-four  hours.  Swift  and  stealthy 
as  Indians,  the  black  men  passed  from 
house  to  house, — not  pausing,  not  hesitat- 
ing, as  their  terrible  work  went  on.  In 
one  thing  they  were  humaner  than  In- 
dians or  than  white  men  fighting  against 
Indians, — there  was  no  gratuitous  outrage 
beyond  the  death-blow  itself,  no  insult, 
no  mutilation  ; but  in  every  houso  they 
entered,  that  blow  fell  on  man,  woman, 
and  child, — nothing  that  had  a white  skin 
was  spared.  From  every  house  they  took 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  from  a few, 
money ; on  every  plantation  they  found 
recruits  : those  dusky  slaves,  so  obsequi- 
ous to  their  master  the  day  before,  so 
prompt  to  sing  and  dance  before  his  North- 
ern visitors,  were  all  swift  to  transform 
themselves  into  fiends  of  retribution  now; 
show  them  sword  or  musket  and  they 
grasped  it,  though  it  were  an  heirloom 
from  Washington  himself.  The  troop 
increased  from  house  to  house,  — first  to 
fifteen,  then  to  forty,  then  to  sixty.  Some 
were  armed  with  muskets,  some  with 
axes,  some  with  scythes ; some  came  on 
their  masters’  horses.  As  the  numbers  in- 
creased, they  could  be  divided,  and  the 
awful  work  was  carried  on  more  rapidly 
still.  The  plan  then  was  for  an  advan- 
ced guard  of  horsemen  to  approach  each 
house  at  a gallop,  and  surround  it  till 
the  others  came  up.  Meanwhile  what 
agonies  of  terror  must  have  taken  place 
within,  shared  alike  by  innocent  and  by 
guilty  ! what  memories  of  wrongs  inflict- 
ed on  those  dusky  creatures,  by  some, — 
what  innocent  participation,  by  others,  in 
the  penance  ! The  outbreak  lasted  for  but 
forty-eight  hours;  but  during  that  period 
fifty-five  whites  were  slain,  without  the 
loss  of  a single  slave. 

One  fear  was  needless,  which  to  many 
a husband  and  father  must  have  intensi- 
fied the  last  struggle.  These  negroes  had 
been  systematically  brutalized  from  child- 
hood ; they  had  been  allowed  no  legal- 
ized or  permanent  marriage ; they  had 
beheld  around  them  an  habitual  licen- 
tiousness, such  as  can  scarcely  exist  ex- 
cept in  a Slave  State  ; some  of  them  had 
seen  their  wives  and  sisters  habitually 
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polluted  by  the  husbands  and  the  broth- 
ers of  these  fair  white  women  who  were 
now  absolutely  in  their  power.  Yet  I 
have  looked  through  the  Virginia  news- 
papers of  that  time  in  vain  for  one  charge 
of  an  indecent  outrage  on  a woman 
against  these  triumphant  and  terrible 
slaves.  Wherever  they  went,  there  went 
death,  and  that  was  all.  Compare  this 
with  ordinary  wars ; compare  it  with  the 
annals  of  the  French  Revolution.  No 
one,  perhaps,  has  yet  painted  the  wrongs 
of  the  French  populace  so  terribly  as 
Dickens  in  his  “Tale  of  Two  Cities”; 
yet  what  man,  conversant  with  slave- 
biographies,  can  read  that  narrative  with- 
out feeling  it  weak  beside  the  provoca- 
tions to  which  fugitive  slaves  testify  ? It 
is  something  for  human  nature  that 
these  desperate  insurgents  revenged  such 
wrongs  by  death  alone.  Even  that  fear- 
ful penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  only  till 
the  object  was  won.  It  was  admitted  in 
the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  of  the  time, 
that  “indiscriminate  massacre  was  not 
their  intention,  after  they  obtained  foot- 
hold, and  was  resorted  to  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  strike  terror  and  alarm.  Wom- 
en and  children  would  afterwards  have 
been  spared,  and  men  also  who  ceased  to 
resist.” 

It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  contem- 
porary newspapers,  that  a portion  of 
this  abstinence  was  the  result  of  deliber- 
ate consultation  among  the  insurrection- 
ists ; that  some  of  them  were  resolved  on 
taking  the  white  women  for  wives,  but 
were  overruled  by  Nat  Turner.  If  so, 
he  is  the  only  American  slave-leader  of 
whom  we  know  certainly  that  he  rose 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  slave  ven- 
geance, and  Mrs.  Stowe’s  picture  of 
Dred’s  purposes  is  then  precisely  typical 
of  his.  “ Whom  the  Lord  saith  unto  us, 
‘ Smite,'  them  will  we  smite.  We  will  not 
torment  them  with  the  scourge  and  fire, 
nor  defile  their  women  as  they  have  done 
with  ours.  But  we  will  slay  them  utter- 
ly, and  consume  them  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.” 

When  the  number  of  adherents  had 
increased  to  fifty  or  sixty,  Nat  Turner 
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judged  it  time  to  strike  at  the  county-seat, 
Jerusalem.  Thither  a few  white  fugi- 
tives had  already  fled,  and  couriers  might 
thence  be  despatched  for  aid  to  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  unless  promptly  in- 
tercepted. Besides,  he  could  there  find 
arms,  ammunition,  and  money;  though 
they  had  already  obtained,  it  is  dubious- 
ly reported,  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  On  the  way  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Parker,  three  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Some  of  the  men  wished  to  stop  here  and 
enlist  some  of  their  friends.  Nat  Turner 
objected,  as  the  delay  might  prove  dan- 
gerous ; he  yielded  at  last,  and  it  proved 
fatal. 

He  remained  at  the  gate  with  six  or 
eight  men  ; thirty  or  forty  went  to  the 
house,  half  a mile  distant.  They  re- 
mained too  long,  and  he  went  alone  to 
hasten  them.  During  his  absence  a par- 
ty of  eighteen  white  men  came  up  sud- 
denly, dispersing  the  small  guard  left  at 
the  gate ; and  when  the  main  hotly  of 
slaves  emerged  from  the  house,  they  en- 
countered, for  the  first  time,  their  armed 
masters.  The  blacks  halted,  the  whites 
advanced  cautiously  within  a hundred 
yards  and  fired  a volley ; on  its  being 
returned,  they  broke  into  disorder,  and 
hurriedlv  retreated,  leaving  some  wound- 
ed  on  the  ground.  The  retreating  whites 
were  pursued,  and  were  saved  only  by 
falling  in  with  another  band  of  fresh 
men  from  Jerusalem,  with  whose  aid 
they  turned  upon  the  slaves,  who  in  their 
turn  fell  into  confusion.  Turner,  Hark, 
and  about  twenty  men  on  horseback  re- 
treated in  some  order ; the  rest  were  scat- 
tered. The  leader  still  planned  to  reach 
Jerusalem  by  a private  way,  thus  evad- 
ing pursuit;  but  at  last  decided  to  stop 
for  the  night,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  ad- 
ditional recruits. 

During  the  night  the  number  increas- 
ed  again  to  forty,  and  they  encamped 
on  Major  Ridley’s  plantation.  An  alarm 
took  place  during  the  darkness, — wheth- 
er reaLor  imaginary  does  not  appear, — 
and  the  men  became  scattered  again. 
Proceeding  to  make  fresh  enlistments 
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with  the  daylight,  they  were  resisted  at 
Dr.  Blunt’s  house,  where  his  slaves,  un- 
der his  orders,  fired  upon  them,  and  this, 
with  a later  attack  from  a party  of  white 
men  near  Captain  Harris’s,  so  broke  up 
the  whole  force  that  they  never  reunited. 
^The  few  who  remained  together  agreed 
to  separate  for  a few  hours  to  see  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  revive  the  insur- 
rection, and  meet  again  that  evening  at 
their  original  rendezvous.  But  they  nev- 
er reached  it. 

Sadly  came  Nat  Turner  at  nightfall 
into  those  gloomy  woods  where  forty- 
eight  hours  before  he  had  revealed  the 
details  of  his  terrible  plot  to  his  compan- 
ions. At  the  outset  all  his  plans  had  suc- 
ceeded ; everything  was  as  he  predicted : 
the  slaves  had  come  readily  at  his  call, 
the  masters  had  proved  perfectly  defence- 
less. Had  he  not  been  persuaded  to 
pause  at  Parker’s  plantation,  he  would 
have  been  master  before  now  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  at  Jerusalem ; and 
with  these  to  aid,  and  the  Dismal  Swamp 
for  a refuge,  he  might  have  sustained 
himself  indefinitely  against  his  pursu- 
ers. 

Now  the  blood  was  shed,  the  risk  was 
incurred,  his  friends  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured, and  all  for  what  ? Lasting  mem- 
ories of  terror,  to  be  sure,  for  his  oppress- 
ors; but  on  the  other  hand,  hopeless 
failure  for  the  insurrection,  and  certain 
death  for  him.  What  a ■watch  he  must 
have  kept  that  night ! To  that  excited 
imagination,  which  had  always  seen  spir- 
its in  the  sky  and  blood-drops  on  the 
corn  and  hieroglyphic  marks  on  the  dry 
leaves,  how  full  the  lonely  forest  must 
have  been  of  signs  and  solemn  warnings  1 
Alone  with  the  fox’s  bark,  the  rabbit’s 
rustle,  and  the  screech-owl’s  scream,  the 
self-appointed  prophet  brooded  over  his 
despair.  Once  creeping  to  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  he  saw  men  stealthily  approach 
on  horseback.  He  fancied  them  some  of 
his  companions ; but  before  he  dared  to 
whisper  their  ominous  names,  “ Hark  ” or 
“ Dred,"  — for  the  latter  was  the  name, 
since  famous,  of  one  of  his  more  recent 
recruits, — he  saw  them  to  be  white  men, 
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and  shrank  back  stealthily  beneath  his 
covert. 

There  he  waited  two  weary  days  and 
two  melancholy  nights,  — long  enough  to 
satisfy  himself  that  no  one  would  rejoin 
him,  and  that  the  insurrection  had  bope- 
lessly  failed.  The  determined,  desperate 
spirits  who  had  shared  his  plans  were 
scattered  forever,  and  longer  delay  would 
be  destruction  for  him  also.  lie  found  a 
spot  which  he  judged  safe,  dug  a hole  un- 
der a pile  of  fence-rails  in  a field,  and  lay 
there  for  six  weeks,  only  leaving  it  for  a 
few  moments  at  midnight  to  obtain  water 
from  a neighboring  spring.  Food  he  had 
previously  provided,  without  discover)-, 
from  a house  near  by. 

Meanwhile  an  unbounded  variety  of 
rumors  went  firing  through  the  State. 
The  express  which  first  reached  the  Gov- 
ernor announced  that  the  militia  were 
retreating  before  the  slaves.  An  ex- 
press to  Petersburg  further  fixed  the 
number  of  militia  at  three  hundred,  and 
of  blacks  at  eight  hundred,  and  invent- 
ed a convenient  shower  of  rain  to  explain 
the  dampened  ardor  of  the  whites.  Later 
reports  described  the  slaves  as  making 
three  desperate  attempts  to  cross  the 
bridge  over  the  Nottoway  between  Cross 
Keys  and  Jerusalem,  and  stated  that  the 
leader  had  been  shot  in  the  attempt.  Oth- 
er accounts  put  the  number  of  negroes  at 
three  hundred,  all  well  mounted  and  arm- 
ed, with  two  or  three  white  men  as  lead- 
ers. Their  intention  was  supposed  to  be 
to  reach  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  they 
must  be  hemmed  in  from  that  side. 

Indeed,  the  most  formidable  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  slave-insurgents  is  always 
this  blind  panic  they  create,  and  the  wild 
exaggerations  which  follow.  The  worst 
being  possible,  every  one  takes  the  worst 
for  granted.  Undoubtedly  a dozen  arm- 
ed men  could  have  stifled  this  insurrec- 
tion, even  after  it  had  commenced  oper- 
ations ; but  it  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  a 
8laveholding  community,  that  it  can  nev- 
er furnish  men  promptly  for  such  a pur- 
pose. “ My  first  intention  was,”  says  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  newspaper  narra- 
tors of  the  affair,  “ to  have  attacked  them 
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with  thirty  or  forty  men  ; but  those  who 
had  families  here  were  6trongly  opposed 
to  it” 

As  usual,  each  man  was  pinioned  to 
his  own  hearth-stone.  As  usual,  aid  had 
to  be  summoned  from  a distance,  and,  as 
usual,  the  United  States  troops  were  the 
chief  reliance.  Colonel  House,  command- 
ing at  Fort  Monroe,  sent  at  once  threo 
companies  of  artillery  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Worth,  and  embarked  them  on 
board  the  steamer  Hampton  for  Suffolk. 
These  were  joined  by  detachments  from 
the  United  States  ships  Warren  and 
Natchez,  the  whole  amounting  to  nearly 
eight  hundred  men.  Two  volunteer  com- 
panies went  from  Richmond,  four  from 
Petersburg,  one  from  Norfolk,  one  from 
Portsmouth,  and  several  from  North  Car- 
olina. The  militia  of  Norfolk,  Nanse- 
mond,  and  Princess  Anne  Counties,  and 
the  United  States  troops  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  were  ordered  to  scour  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  where  it  was  believed  that 
two  or  three  thousand  fugitives  were  pre- 
paring to  join  the  insurgents.  It  was  even 
proposed  to  send  two  companies  from 
New  York  and  one  from  New  London 
to  the  same  point. 

When  these  various  forces  reached 
Southampton  County,  they  found  all  la- 
bor paralyzed  and  whole  plantations 
abandoned.  A letter  from  Jerusalem, 
dated  August  24th,  says,  “ The  oldest  in- 
habitant of  our  county  has  never  expe- 
rienced such  a distressing  time  as  we 

have  had  since  Sunday  night  last 

Every  house,  room,  and  corner  in  this 
place  is  full  of  women  and  children,  driv- 
en from  home,  who  had  to  take  the  woods 
until  they  could  get  to  this  place.”  “ For 
many  miles  around  their  track,”  says  an- 
other, “ the  county  is  deserted  by  wom- 
en and  children.”  Still  another  writes, 
“Jerusalem  is  full  of  women,  most  of 
them  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, — 
about  two  hundred  at  Yix’s.”  Then  fol- 
low descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  these 
persons,  many  of  whom  had  lain  night 
after  night  in  the  woods.  But  the  imme- 
diate  danger  was  at  an  end,  the  short- 
lived insurrection  was  finished,  and  now 
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the  work  of  vengeance  was  to  begin.  In 
the  frank  phrase  of  a North  Carolina 
correspondent, — “The  massacre  of  tire 
whites  was  over,  and  the  white  people 
had  commenced  the  destruction  of  the 
negroes,  which  was  continued  after  our 
men  got  there,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
could  fall  in  with  them,  all  day  yester- 
day.” A postscript  adds,  that  “ passen- 
gers by  the  Fayetteville  stage  say,  that, 
by  the  latest  accounts,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  negroes  had  been  killed,”  — this 
being  little  more  than  one  day’s  work. 

These  murders  were  defended  as  Nat 
Turner  defended  his  : a fearful  blow  must 
be  struck.  In  shuddering  at  the  horrors 
of  the  insurrection,  we  have  forgotten  the 
far  greater  horrors  of  its  suppression. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  contain 
many  indignant  protests  against  the  cru- 
elties which  took  place.  “ It  is  with  pain,” 
says  a correspondent  of  the  “ National  In- 
telligencer,” September  7,  1831,  “that  we 
speak  of  another  feature  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Rebellion  ; for  we  have  been  most  un- 
willing to  have  our  sympathies  for  the 
sufferers  diminished  or  affected  by  their 
misconduct.  We  allude  to  the  slaughter 
of  many  blacks  without  trial  and  under 

circumstances  of  great  barbarity 

We  met  with  an  individual  of  intcllirjenee 
who  told  us  that  he  himself  had  killed  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen We  [the  Rich- 

mond troop]  witnessed  with  surprise  the 
sanguinary  temper  of  the  population,  who 
evinced  a strong  disposition  to  inflict  im- 
mediate death  on  every  prisoner.” 

There  is  a remarkable  official  document 
from  General  Eppes,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, to  be  found  in  the  “ Richmond  En- 
quirer” for  September  6,  1831.  It  is  an 
indignant  denunciation  of  precisely  these 
outrages;  and  though  he  refuses  to  give 
details,  he  supplies  their  place  by  epithets : 
“revolting,”  — “inhuman  and  not  to  be 
justified,"  — “acts  of  barbarity  and  cru- 
elty,”— “ acts  of  atrocity,” — “ this  course 
of  proceeding  dignifies  the  rebel  and  the 
assassin  with  the  sanctity  of  martyrdom.” 
And  he  ends  by  threatening  martial  law 
upon  all  future  transgressors.  Such  gen- 
eral orders  are  not  issued  except  in  rath- 


er extreme  cases.  And  in  the  parallel 
columns  of  the  newspaper  the  innocent 
editor  prints  equally  indignant  descrip- 
tions of  Russian  atrocities  in  Lithuania, 
where  the  Poles  were  engaged  in  active 
insurrection,  amid  profuse  sympathy  from 
Virginia. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  a Reign  of  Terror. 
Volunteer  patrols  rode  in  all  directions, 
visiting  plantations.  “ It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,”  said  General  Brodnax 
before  the  House  of  Delegates,  “ and  at 
the  hazard  of  personal  popularity  and  es- 
teem, that  the  coolest  and  most  judicious 
among  us  could  exert  an  influence  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  an  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter  of  the  blacks  who  were  suspected.”  A 
letter  from  the  Rev.  G.W.  Powell  declares, 
“ There  are  thousands  of  troops  searching 
in  every  direction,  and  many  negroes  are 
killed  every  day  : the  exact  number  will 
never  be  ascertained.”  Petition  after  pe- 
tition was  subsequently  presented  to  the 
legislature,  asking  compensation  for  slaves 
thus  assassinated  without  trial. 

Wen  were  tortured  to  death,  burned, 
maimed,  and  subjected  to  nameless  atroci- 
ties. The  overseers  were  called  on  to 
point  out  any  slaves  whom  they  distrust- 
ed, and  if  any  tried  to  escape,  they  were 
shot  down.  Nay,  worse  than  this.  “A 
party  of  horsemen  started  from  Richmond 
with  the  intention  of  killing  every  color- 
ed person  they  saw  in  Southampton  Coun- 
ty. They  stopped  opposite  the  cabin  of  a 
free  colored  man,  who  was  hoeing  in  his 
little  field.  They  called  out,  4 Is  this 
Southampton  County?’  He  replied, 4 Yes, 
Sir,  you  have  just  crossed  the  line,  by  yon- 
der tree.’  They  shot  him  dead  and  rode 
on.”  This  is  from  the  narrative  of  the 
editor  of  the  “ Richmond  Whig,”  who 
was  then  on  duty  in  the  militia,  and  pro- 
tested manfully  against  these  outrages. 
“ Some  of  these  scenes,”  he  adds,  44  are 
hardly  inferior  in  barbarity  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  insurgents.” 

These  were  the  masters’  stories.  If 
even  these  conceded  so  much,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  slaves  had 
to  report.  I am  indebted  to  my  honored 
friend,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  for  some  vivid 
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recollections  of  this  terrible  period,  as  not- 
ed do„wn  from  the  lips  of  an  old  colored 
■woman,  once  well  known  in  New  York, 
Charity  Bowery.  “ At  the  time  of  the  old 
Prophet  Nat,”  she  said,  “ the  colored  folks 
was  afraid  to  pray  loud ; for  the  whites 
threatened  to  punish  ’em  dreadfully,  if  the 
least  noise  was  heard.  The  patrols  was 
low  drunken  whites,  and  in  Nat’s  time, 
if  they  heard  any  of  the  colored  folks 
praying  or  singing  a hymn,  they  would 
fall  upon  ’em  and  abuse  ’em,  and  some- 
times kill  ’em,  afore  master  or  missis  could 
get  to  'em.  The  brightest  and  best  was 
killed  in  Nat’s  time.  The  whites  always 
suspect  such  ones.  They  killed  a great 
many  at  a place  called  Duplon.  They 
killed  Antonio,  a slave  of  Mr.  J.  Stanley, 
whom  they  shot ; then  they  pointed  their 
guns  at  him,  and  told  him  to  confess  about 
the  insurrection.  He  told  ’em  he  didn’t 
know  anything  about  any  insurrection. 
They  shot  several  balls  through  him,  quar- 
tered him,  and  put  his  head  on  a pole  at 
the  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  the  court.” 
(This  is  no  exaggeration,  if  the  Virginia 
newspapers  may  be  taken  as  evidence.) 
“ It  was  there  but  a short  time.  He  had 
no  trial.  They  never  do.  In  Nat’s  time, 
the  patrols  would  tie  up  the  free  colored 
people,  flog  ’em,  and  try  to  make  ’em 
lie  against  one  another,  and  often  killed 
them  before  anybody  could  interfere.  Mr. 
James  Cole,  High  Sheriff,  said,  if  any  of 
the  patrols  came  on  his  plantation,  he 
would  lose  his  life  in  defence  of  his  peo- 
ple. One  day  he  heard  a patroller  boast- 
ing how  many  niggers  he  had  killed.  Mr. 
Cole  said,  ‘ If  you  don’t  pack  up,  as  quick 
as  God  Almighty  will  let  you,  and  get  out 
of  this  town,  and  never  be  seen  in  it  again, 
I ’ll  put  you  where  dogs  won’t  bark  at 
you.’  He  went  off,  and  wasn’t  seen  in 
them  parts  again.” 

These  outrages  were  not  limited  to  the 
colored  population ; but  other  instances 
occurred  which  strikingly  remind  one  of 
more  recent  times.  An  Englishman,  nam- 
ed Robinson,  was  engaged  in  selling  books 
at  Petersburg.  An  alarm  being  given, 
one  night,  that  five  hundred  blacks  were 
marching  towards  the  town,  he  stood  guard, 
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with  others,  on  the  bridge.  After  the  pan- 
ic had  a little  subsided,  he  happened  to 
remark,  that  “ the  blacks,  as  men,  were 
entitled  to  their  freedom,  and  ought  to  be 
emancipated.”  This  led  to  great  excite- 
ment, and  he  was  warned  to  leave  town. 
He  took  passage  in  the  stage,  but  the  stage 
was  intercepted.  He  then  fled  to  a friend’s 
house ; the  house  was  broken  open,  and 
he  was  dragged  forth.  The  civil  author- 
ities, being  applied  to,  refused  to  interfere. 
The  mob  stripped  him,  gave  him  a great 
number  of  lashes,  and  sent  him  on  foot, 
naked,  under  a hot  sun,  to  Richmond, 
whence  he  with  difficulty  found  a passage 
to  New  York. 

Of  the  capture  or  escape  of  most  of 
that  small  band  who  met  with  Nat  Turn- 
er in  the  woods  upon  the  Travis  plan- 
tation little  can  now  be  known.  All  ap- 
pear among  the  list  of  convicted,  except 
Henry  and  Will.  General  Moore,  who 
occasionally  figures  as  second  in  com- 
mand, in  the  newspaper  narratives  of 
that  day,  was  probably  the  Hark  or  Her- 
cules before  mentioned ; as  no  other  of 
the  confederates  had  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Travis,  or  would  have  been  likely  to  bear 
her  previous  name  of  Moore.  As  usual, 
the  newspapers  state  that  most,  if  not  all 
the  slaves,  were  “ the  property  of  kind 
and  indulgent  masters.”  Whether  in  any 
case  they  were  also  the  sons  of  those 
masters  is  a point  ignored ; but  from 
the  fact  that  three  out  of  the  seven  were 
at  first  reported  as  being  white  men  by 
several  different  witnesses,  — the  whole 
number  being  correctly  given,  and  tho 
statement  therefore  probably  authentic, 
— one  must  suppose  that  there  was  an 
admixture  of  patrician  blood  in  some  of 
these  conspirators. 

The  subordinate  insurgents  sought  safe- 
ty  as  they  could.  A free  colored  man, 
named  Will  Artist,  shot  himself  in  the 
woods,  where  his  hat  was  found  on  a 
stake  and  his  pistol  lying  by  him ; an- 
other was  found  drowned ; others  were 
traced  to  the  Dismal  Swamp ; others  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  and  tried  to  con- 
ceal their  share  in  the  insurrection,  as- 
suring their  masters  that  they  had  been 
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forced,  against  their  will,  to  join,  — the 
usual  defence  in  such  cases.  The  num- 
ber shot  down  at  random  must,  by  all  ac- 
counts, have  amounted  to  many  hundreds, 
but  it  is  past  all  human  registration  now. 
The  number  who  had  a formal  trial,  such 
as  it  was,  is  officially  stated  at  fifty-five ; 
of  these,  seventeen  were  convicted  and 
hanged,  twelve  convicted  and  transport- 
ed, twenty  acquitted,  and  four  free  color- 
ed men  sent  on  for  further  trial  and  final- 
ly acquitted.  “ Not  one  of  those  known 
to  be  concerned  escaped.”  Of  those  ex- 
ecuted, one  only  was  a woman : “ Lucy, 
slave  of  John  T.  Barrow  ” : that  is  all  her 
epitaph,  shorter  even  than  that  of  Words- 
worth’s more  famous  Lucy ; — but  whether 
this  one  was  old  or  young,  pure  or  wick- 
ed, lovely  or  repulsive,  octroon  or  negro, 
a Cassy,  an  Emily,  or  a Topsy,  no  infor- 
mation appears ; she  was  a woman,  she 
was  a slave,  and  she  died. 

There  is  one  touching  story,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  terrible  retaliations,  which 
rests  on  good  authority,  that  of  the  Rev. 
M.  B.  Cox,  a Liberian  missionary,  then 
in  Virginia.  In  the  hunt  which  followed 
the  massacre,  a slaveholder  went  into  the 
woods,  accompanied  by  a faithful  slave, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his 
life  during  the  insurrection.  When  they 
had  reached  a retired  place  in  the  forest, 
the  man  handed  his  gun  to  his  master, 
informing  him  that  he  could  not  live  a 
slave  any  longer,  and  requesting  him 
either  to  free  him  or  shoot  him  on  the 
spot.  The  master  took  the  gun,  in  some 
trepidation,  levelled  it  at  the  faithful  ne- 
gro, and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  It 
is  probable  that  this  slaveholder  was  a 
Dr.  Blunt,  — his  being  the  only  plantation 
where  the  slaves  were  reported  as  thus 
defending  their  master's.  “If  this  be  true,” 
6aid  the  “ Richmond  Enquirer,”  when  it 
first  narrated  this  instance  of  loyalty, 
“ great  will  be  the  desert  of  these  noble- 
minded  Africans.”  This  “ noble-minded 
African,”  at  least,  estimated  his  own  de- 
sert at  a high  standard : he  demanded 
freedom,  — and  obtained  it. 

Meanwhile  the  panic  of  the  whites  con- 
tinued ; for,  though  all  others  might  be  dis- 


posed of,  Nat  Turner  was  still  at  large. 
We  have  positive  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  alarm,  although  great  efforts  were 
afterwards  made  to  represent  it  as  a tri- 
fling affair.  A*  distinguished  citizen  of 
Virginia  wrote  three  months  later  to  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Seabrook  of  South  Caro- 
lina,— “From  all  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  during  and  since  that  affair, 
I am  convinced  most  fully  that  every 
black  preacher  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  was  in  the  secret”  “ There 
is  much  reason  to  believe,”  says  the  Gov- 
ernor’s message  on  December  6th,  “ that 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  not  confined 
to  Southampton.  Many  convictions  have 
taken  place  elsewhere,  and  some  few  in 
distant  counties.”  The  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  troops,  after  some  ten  days’ 
service,  was  a signal  for  fresh  excitement, 
and  an  address,  numerously  signed,  was 
presented  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, imploring  their  continued  stay. 
More  than  three  weeks  after  the  first 
alarm,  the  Governor  sent  a supply  of 
anns  into  Prince  William,  Fauquier,  and 
Orange  Counties.  “From  examinations 
which  have  taken  place  in  other  coun- 
ties,” says  one  of  the  best  newspaper  his- 
torians of  the  affair,  (in  the  “ Richmond 
Enquirer”  of  September  6th,)  “I  fear 
that  the  scheme  embraced  a wider  sphere 
than  I at  first  supposed.”  Nat  Turner 
himself,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  in- 
creased the  confusion  by  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  North  Carolina  out- 
break, and  declaring  that  he  had  com- 
municated his  plans  to  his  four  confeder- 
ates within  six  months  ; while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  a slave-girl,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  belonging  to  Solomon  Parker, 
testified  that  she  had  heard  the  subject 
discussed  for  eighfeen  months,  and  that  at 
a meeting  held  during  the  previous  May 
some  eight  or  ten  had  joined  the  plot. 

It  is  astonishing  to  discover,  by  labori- 
ous comparison  of  newspaper  files,  how 
vast  was  the  immediate  range  of  these  in- 
surrectionary alarms.  Every  Southern 
State  seems  to  have  borne  its  harvest  of 
terror.  On  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land great  alarm  was  at  once  manifested, 
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especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Easton 
and  Snowhill;  and  the  houses  of  colored 
men  were  searched  for  arms  even  in  Bal- 
timore. In  Delaware,  there  were  similar 
rumors  through  Sussex  and  Dover  Coun- 
ties ; there  were  arrests  and  executions ; 
and  in  Somerset  County  great  public 
meetings  were  held,  to  demand  addition- 
al safeguards.  On  election-day,  in  Sea- 
ford,  Del.,  some  young  men,  going  out  to 
hunt  rabbits,  discharged  their  guns  in 
sport ; the  men  being  absent,  all  the  wom- 
en in  the  vicinity  took  to  flight ; the  alarm 
spread  like  the  “Ipswich  Fright”;  soon 
Seaford  was  thronged  with  armed  men ; 
and  when  the  boys  returned  from  hunt- 
ing, they  found  cannon  drawn  out  to  re- 
ceive them. 

In  North  Carolina,  Kaleigh  and  Fay- 
etteville were  put  under  military  defence, 
and  women  and  children  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  swamps  for  many  days.  The 
rebel  organization  was  supposed  to  in- 
clude two  thousand.  Forty -six  slaves 
were  imprisoned  in  Union  County,  twen- 
ty-five in  Sampson  County,  and  twenty- 
three  at  least  in  Duplin  County,  some  of 
whom  were  executed.  The  panic  also 
extended  into  Wayne,  New  Hanover,  and 
Lenoir  Counties.  Four  men  were  shot 
without  trial  in  Wilmington,  — Nimrod, 
Abraham,  Prince,  and  “ Dan  the  Dray- 
man,” the  latter  a man  of  seventy,  — and 
their  heads  placed  on  poles  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  town.  Nearly  two  months 
afterwards  the  trials  were  still  continuing ; 
and  at  a still  later  day,  the  Governor  in 
his  proclamation  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  companies  of  volunteers  in  ev- 
ery county. 

In  South  Carolina,  General  Ilayne  is- 
sued a proclamation  “ tQ  prove  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  existing  alarms,”  — thus 
implying  that  serious  alarms  existed.  In 
Macon,  Georgia,  the  whole  population 
were  roused  from  their  beds  at  midnight 
by  a report  of  a large  force  of  armed  ne- 
groes five  miles  off.  In  an  hour,  every 
woman  and  child  was  deposited  in  the 
largest  building  of  the  town,  and  a milita- 
ry force  hastily  collected  in  front  The 
editor  of  the  Macon  “ Messenger  ” excus- 
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ed  the  poor  condition  of  his  paper,  a few 
days  afterwards,  by  the  absorption  of  his 
workmen  in  patrol  duties,  and  describes 
“ dismay  and  terror  ” as  the  condition  of 
the  people,  of  “ all  ages  and  sexes.”  In 
Jones,  Twiggs,  and  Monroe  Counties,  the 
same  alarms  were  reported ; and  in  one 
place  “ several  slaves  wore  tied  to  a tree, 
while  a militia  captuin  hacked  at  them 
with  his  sword.” 

In  Alabama,  at  Columbus  and  Fort 
Mitchell,  a rumor  was  spread  of  a joint 
conspiracy  of  Indians  and  negroes.  At 
Claiborne  the  panic  was  still  greater;  tho 
slaves  were  said  to  bo  thoroughly  organ- 
ized through  that  part  of  the  State,  and 
multitudes  were  imprisoned  ; the  wholo 
alarm  being  apparently  founded  on  ono 
stray  copy  of  the  “ Liberator.” 

In  Tennessee,  the  Shelbyville  “Free- 
man ” announced  that  an  insurrectionary 
plot  had  just  been  discovered,  barely  in 
time  for  its  defeat,  through  the  treachery 
of  a female  slave.  In  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, a similar  organization  was  discov- 
ered  or  imagined,  and  arrests  were  made 
in  consequence.  “ The  papers,  from  mo- 
tives of  jxdicy,  do  not  notice  the  disturb- 
ance,” wrote  one  correspondent  to  the 
Portland  “ Courier.”  * Pity  us ! ” he  add- 
ed. 

But  the  greatest  bubble  burst  in  Lou- 
isiana.  Captain  Alexander,  an  English 
tourist,  arriving  in  New  Orleans  at  tho 
beginning  of  September,  found  the  whole 
city  in  tumult.  Handbills  had  been  is- 
sued, appealing  to  the  slaves  to  rise  against 
their  masters,  saying  that  all  men  were 
born  equal,  declaring  that  Hannibal  was 
a black  man,  and  that  they  also  might 
have  great  leaders  among  them.  Twelve 
hundred  stand  of  weapons  were  said  to 
have  been  found  in  a black  man’s  house ; 
five  hundred  citizens  were  under  arms, 
and  four  companies  of  regulars  were  or- 
dered to  the  city,  whose  barracks  Alex- 
ander himself  visited. 

If  such  were  the  alarm  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  story,  of  course,  lost  nothing  by 
transmission  to  other  Slave  States.  A 
rumor  reached  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  that 
the  slaves  already  had  possession  of  tho 
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coast,  both  above  and  below  New  Or- 
leans. But  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance is,  that  all  this  seems  to  have  been 
a mere  revival  of  an  old  terror,  once  be- 
fore excited  and  exploded.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  had  appeared  in  the  Jack- 
sonville (Georgia)  “ Observer,”  during 
the  spring  previous:  — 

“Fearful  Discovery.  We  were 
favored,  by  yesterday’s  mail,  with  a letter 
from  New  Orleans,  of  May  1st,  in  which 
we  find  that  an  important  discovery  had 
been  made  a few  days  previous  in  that 
city.  The  following  is  an  extract:  — 
‘Four  days  ago,  as  some  planters  were 
digging  under  ground,  they  found  a square 
room  containing  eleven  thousand  stand 

O 

of  arms  and  fifteen  thousand  cartridges, 
each  of  the  cartridges  containing  a bul- 
let/ It  is  said  the  negroes  intended  to 
rise  as  soon  as  the  sickly  season  began, 
and  obtain  possession  of  the  city  by  mas- 
sacring the  white  population.  The  same 
letter  states  that  the  mayor  had  prohibit- 
ed the  opening  of  Sunday-schools  for  the 
instruction  of  blacks,  under  a penalty 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  of- 
fence, and  for  the  second,  death.” 

Such  were  the  terrors  that  came  back 
from  nine  other  Slave  States,  as  the  echo 
of  the  voice  of  Nat  Turner ; and  when  it 
is  also  known  that  the  subject  was  at 
once  taken  up  by  the  legislatures  of  oth- 
er States,  where  there  was  no  public  pan- 
ic, as  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  — and 
when,  finally,  it  is  added  that  reports  of 
insurrection  had  been  arriving  all  that 
year  from  Rio  Janeiro,  Martinique,  St. 
Jago,  Antigua,  Caraccas,  and  Tortola,  it 
is  easy  to  see  with  what  prolonged  dis- 
tress the  accumulated  terror  must  have 
weighed  down  upon  Virginia,  during  the 
two  months  that  Nat  Turner  lay  hid. 

True,  there  were  a thousand  men  in 

arms  in  Southampton  County,  to  inspire 

securitv.  But  the  blow  had  been  struck 
* 

by  only  seven  men  before;  and  unless 
there  were  an  armed  guard  in  every 
house,  who  could  tell  but  any  house  might 
at  any  moment  be  the  scene  of  new  hor- 
rors? They  might  kill  or  imprison  unre- 
sisting negroes  by  day,  but  could  they  re- 


sist their  avengers  by  night  ? “ The  half 
cannot  be  told,”  wrote  a lady  from  anoth- 
er part  of  Virginia,  at  this  time,  “ of  the 
distresses  of  the  people.  In  Southampton 
County,  the  scene  of  the  insurrection,  the 
distress  beggars  description.  A gentle- 
man who  has  been  there  savs  that  even 
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here,  where  there  has  been  great  alarm, 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  situation  of  those 

in  that  county 1 do  not  hesitate 

to  believe  that  many  negroes  around  us 
would  join  in  a mafsacre  as  horrible  as 
that  which  has  taken  place,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.” 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  all  this  terror 
was  made  the  object  of  desperate  search. 
On  September  17th  the  Governor  offer- 
ed a reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
his  capture,  and  there  were  other  rewards 
swelling  the  amount  to  eleven  hundred 
dollars,  — but  in  vain.  No  one  could 
track  or  trap  him.  On  September  30th 
a minute  account  of  his  capture  appear- 
ed in  the  newspapers,  but  it  was  whol- 
ly false.  On  October  7th  there  was  an- 
other, and  on  October  18th  another; 
yet  all  without  foundation.  Worn  out 
bv  confinement  in  his  little  cave,  Nat 
Turner  grew  more  adventurous,  and  be- 
gan to  move  about  stealthily  by  night, 
afraid  to  speak  to  any  human  being,  but 
hoping  to  obtain  some  information  that 
might  aid  his  escape.  Returning  regu- 
larly to  his  retreat  before  daybreak,  he 
might  possibly  have  continued  this  modo 
of  life  until  pursuit  had  ceased,  had  not  a 
dog  succeeded  where  men  had  failed. 
The  creature  accidentally  smelt  out  the 
provisions  hid  in  the  cave,  and  finally 
led  thither  his  masters,  two  negroes,  one 
of  whom  was  named  Nelson.  On  discov- 
ering the  terrible  fugitive,  they  fled  pre- 
cipitately, when  he  hastened  to  retreat 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  was  on 
October  1 5th,  and  from  this  moment  the 
neighborhood  was  all  alive  with  excite- 
ment, and  five  or  six  hundred  men  un- 
dertook the  pursuit. 

It  shows  a more  than  Indian  adroit- 
ness in  Nat  Turner  to  have  escaped  cap- 
ture any  longer.  The  cave,  the  arms, 
the  provisions  were  found ; and  lying 
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among  them  the  notched  stick  of  this 
miserable  Robinson  Crusoe,  marked  with 
five  weary  weeks  and  six  days.  But  the 
man  was  gone.  For  ten  days  more  he 
concealed  himself  among  the  wheat-stacks 
on  Mr.  Francis’s  plantation,  and  during 
this  time  was  reduced  almost  to  despair. 
Once  he  decided  to  surrender  himself, 
and  walked  by  night  within  two  miles  of 
Jerusalem  before  his  purpose  failed  him. 
Three  times  he  tried  to  get  out  of  that 
neighborhood,  but  itfvain  : travelling  by 
day  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
and  by  night  he  found  it  impossible  to 
elude  the  patrol.  Again  and  again,  there- 
fore, he  returned  to  his  hiding-place,  and 
during  his  whole  two  months’  liberty 
never  went  five  miles  from  the  Cross 
Keys.  On  the  25th  of  October,  he  was 
at  last  discovered  by  Mr.  Francis,  as  he 
was  emerging  from  a stack.  A load  of 
buckshot  was  instantly  discharged  at  him, 
twelve  of  which  passed  through  his  hat 
as  he  fell  to  the  ground.  He  escaped 
even  then,  but  his  pursuers  were  rapidly 
conccntratinc  upon  him,  and  it  is  perfect- 
ly astonishing  that  he  could  have  eluded 
them  for  five  days  more. 

On  Sunday,  October  80th,  a man 
named  Benjamin  Phipps,  going  out  for 
the  first  time  on  patrol  duty,  was  passing 
at  noon  a clearing  in  the  woods  where  a 
number  of  pine-trees  had  long  since  been 
felled.  There  was  a motion  among  their 
boughs ; he  stopped  to  watch  it ; and 
through  a gap  in  the  branches  he  saw, 
emerging  from  a hole  in  the  earth  be- 
neath,  the  face  of  Nat  Turner.  Aiming 
his  gun  instantly,  Phipps  called  on  him  to 
surrender.  The  fugitive,  exhausted  with 
watching  and  privation,  entangled  in  the 
branches,  armed  only  with  a sword,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  yield ; sagaciously 
reflecting,  also,  as  he  afterwards  explain- 
ed, that  the  woods  were  full  of  armed 
men,  and  that  he  had  better  trust  fortune 
for  some  later  chance  of  escape,  instead 
of  desperately  attempting  it  then.  Ho 
was  correct  in  the  first  impression,  since 
there  were  fifty  armed  scouts  within  a 
circuit  of  two  miles.  His  insurrection 
ended  where  it  began ; for  this  spot  was 
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only  a mile  and  a half  from  the  house  of 
Joseph  Travis. 

Torn,  emaciated, ragged,  “ a mere  scare- 
crow," still  wearing  the  hat  perforated 
with  buckshot,  with  his  arms  bound  to 
his  sides,  he  was  driven  before  the  lev- 
elled gun  to  the  nearest  house,  that  of 
a Mr.  Edwards.  lie  was  confined  there 
that  night ; but  the  news  had  spread  so 
rapidly  that  within  an  hour  after  his  ar- 
rival a hundred  persons  had  collected, 
and  the  excitement  became  so  intense 
“ that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  bo 
conveyed  alive  to  Jerusalem.”  The  en- 
thusiasm spread  instantly  through  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  Trezvant,  the  Jerusalem  post- 
master, sent  notices  of  it  far  and  near ; 
and  Governor  Floyd  himself  wrote  a let- 
ter to  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  to  give 
official  announcement  of  the  momentous 
capture. 

When  Nat  Turner  was  asked  bv  Mr. 

tf 

T.  R.  Gray,  the  counsel  assigned  him, 
whether,  although  defeated,  he  still  be- 
lieved in  his  own  Providential  mission, 
he  answered,  as  simply  as  one  who  came 
thirty  years  after  him,  “ Was  not  Christ 
crucified  ? ” In  the  same  spirit,  when  ar- 
raigned before  the  court,  “ he  answered, 
‘ Not  guilty,’  saying  to  his  counsel  that  he 
did  not  feel  so.”  But  apparently  no  ar- 
gument was  made  in  his  favor  by  his  coun- 
sel, nor  were  any  witnesses  called,  — he 
being  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  Levi 
Waller,  and  upon  his  own  confession, 
which  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  prisoner  before  the 
six  justices  composing  the  court,  as  be- 
ing “ full,  free,  and  voluntary.”  He  was 
therefore  placed  in  the  paradoxical  po- 
sition of  conviction  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, under  a plea  of  “ Not  guilty.”  The 
arrest  took  place  on  the  thirtieth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1831,  the  confession  on  the  first  of 
November,  the  trial  and  conviction  on 
the  fifth,  and  the  execution  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  the  eleventh  of  November, 
precisely  at  noon.  He  met  his  death 
with  perfect  composure,  declined  address- 
ing the  multitude  assembled,  and  told  the 
sheriff  in  a firm  voice  that  he  was  ready. 
Another  account  says  that  he  “ betrayed 
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no  emotion,  and  even  hurried  the  execu- 
tioner in  the  performance  of  his  duty.” 
“ Not  a limb  nor  a muscle  was  observed 
to  move.  His  body,  after  his  death,  was 
given  over  to  the  surgeons  for  dissec- 
tion.” 

This  last  statement  merits  remark. 
There  would  be  no  evidence  that  this 
formidable  man  was  not  favored  during 
his  imprisonment  with  that  full  meas- 
ure of  luxury  which  sl^ve-jails  afford  to 
slaves,  but  for  a rumor  which  arose  after 
the  execution,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
sell  his  body  in  advance,  for  purposes  of 
dissection,  in  exchange  for  food.  But  it 
does  not  appear  probable,  from  the  known 
habits  of  Southern  anatomists,  that  any 
such  bargain  could  have  been  needed. 
For  in  the  circular  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Medical  School  for  that  very  year  I 
find  this  remarkable  suggestion : — “ Some 
advantages  of  a peculiar  character  are 
connected  with  this  institution.  Noplace 
in  the  United  States  affords  so  great  op- 
portunities for  the  acquisition  of  medical 
knowledge,  subjects  being  obtained  among 
the  colored  population  in  sufficient  num- 
ber for  every  purpose,  and  proper  dis- 
sections carried  on  without  offending  any 
individual.”  What  a convenience,  to 
possess  for  scientific  purposes  a t<ass  of 
population  sufficiently  human  to  be  dis- 
sected, but  not  human  enough  to  be  sup- 
posed to  take  offence  at  it ! And  as  the 
same  arrangement  may  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  Virginia,  Nat  Turner 
would  hardly  have  gone  through  the 
formality  of  selling  his  body  fog  food 
to  those  who  claimed  its  control  at  any 
rate. 

The  Confession  of  the  captive  was  pub- 
lished under  authority  of  Mr.  Gray,  in  a 
pamphlet,  at  Baltimore.  Fifty  thousand 
copies  of  it  arc  said  to  have  been  printed, 
and  it  was  “ embellished  with  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  brigand,  taken  by  Mr. 
John  Crawley,  portrait-painter,  and  litho- 
graphed by  Endicott  & Swett,  at  Balti- 
more.” The  newly  published  “ Libera- 
tor” said  of  it,  at  the  time,  that  it  would 
“ only  serve  to  rouse  up  other  leaders, 
and  hasten  other  insurrections,”  and  ad- 


vised grand  juries  to  indict  Mr.  Gray.  I 
have  never  seen  a copy  of  the  original 
pamphlet,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  public  libraries,  and  I have  heard 
of  but  one  as  still  existing,  although  the 
Confession  itself  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
printed. Another  small  pamphlet,  con- 
taining the  main  features  of  the  outbreak, 
was  published  at  New  York  during  the 
same  year,  and  this  is  in  my  possession. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  facts  which 
I have  given  were  gleaned  from  the  con- 
temporary  newspapers. 

Who  now  shall  go  back  thirty  years 
and  read  the  heart  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  who,  by  the  admission  of  liis  cap- 
tors,  “ never  was  known  to  swear  an  oath 
or  drink  a drop  of  spirits,” — who,  on  the 
same  authority,  “ for  natural  intelligence 
and  quickness  of  apprehension  was  sur- 
passed by  few  men,”  “with  a mind  ca- 
pable of  attaining  any  thing,”  — who  knew 
no  book  but  his  Bible,  and  that  by  heart, 
— who  devoted  himself  soul  and  body  to 
the  cause  of  his  race,  without  a trace  of 
personal  hope  or  fear, — who  laid  his 
plans  so  shrewdly  that  they  came  at  last 
with  less  warning  than  any  earthquake 
on  the  doomed  community  around,  — and 
who,  when  that  time  arrived,  took  the  life 
of  man,  woman,  and  child,  without  a throb 
of  compunction,  a word  of  exultation, 
or  an  act  of  superfluous  outrage?  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  “ Dred  ” seems  dim  and  melo- 
dramatic beside  the  actual  Nat  Turner. 
De  Quincey’s  “ Avenger  ” is  his  only  par- 
allel in  imaginative  literature : similar 
wrongs,  similar  retribution.  Mr.  Gray, 
his  self-appointed  confessor,  rises  into  a 
sort  of  bewildered  enthusiasm,  with  the 
prisoner  before  him.  “ I shall  not  atr 
tempt  to  describe  the  effect  of  his  narra- 
tive, as  told  and  commented  on  by  him- 
self, in  the  condemned-hole  of  the  pris- 
on. The  calm,  deliberate  composure  with 
which  he  spoke  of  his  late  deeds  and  in- 
tentions, the  expression  of  his  fiend-like 
face  when  excited  by  enthusiasm,  still 
bearing  the  stains  of  the  blood  of  help- 
less innocence  about  him,  clothed  with 
rags  and  covered  with  chains,  yet  daring 
to  raise  his  manacled  hands  to  hfeaven, 
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with  a spirit  soaring  above  the  attributes 
of  man, — I looked  on  him,  and  the  blood 
curdled  in  my  veins.” 

But  the  more  remarkable  the  personal 
character  of  Nat  Turner,  the  greater  the 
amazement  felt  that  he  should  not  have 
appreciated  the  extreme  felicity  of  his 
position  as  a slave.  In  all  insurrections, 
the  standing  wonder  seems  to  be  that  the 
slaves  most  trusted  and  best  used  should 
be  most  deeply  involved.  So  in  this 
case,  as  usual,  they  resorted  to  the  most 
astonishing  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
affair.  One  attributed  it  to  Free-Mason- 
ry,  and  another  to  free  whiskey,  — liber- 
ty appearing  dangerous,  even  in  these 
forms.  The  |>oor  whites  charged  it  upon 
the  free  colored  people,  and  urged  their 
expulsion,  forgetting  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  plot  was  betrayed  by  one  of  this 
class,  and  that  in  Virginia  there  were  but 
two  engaged,  both  of  whom  had  slave- 
wives.  The  slaveholding  clergymen  tra- 
ced  it  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
forgetting  that  Nat  Turner  knew  scarce- 
ly  anything  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
“a  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia” 
combined  in  one  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion “ Northern  incendiaries,  tracts,  Sun- 
day'-schools,  religion,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing.” 

But  whether  the  theories  of  its  origin 
were  wise  or  foolish,  the  insurrection  made 
its  mark,  and  the  famous  band  of  Virgin- 
ia emancipationists  who  all  that  winter 
made  the  House  of  Delegates  ring  with 
unavailing  eloquence  — till  the  rise  of 
slave-exportation  to  new  cotton  regions 
stopped  their  voices  — were  but  the  un- 
conscious mouth -pieces  of  Nat  Turner. 
In  January,  1 832,  in  reply  to  a member 
who  had  called  the  outbreak  a “ petty 
affair,”  the  eloquent  James  McDowell 
thus  described  the  impression  it  left  be- 
hind : — 

“ Now,  Sir,  I ask  you,  I ask  gentlemen, 
in  conscience  to  say,  was  that  a ‘ petty 
affair’  which  startled  the  feelings  of  your 
whole  population,  — which  threw  a por- 
tion of  it  into  alarm,  a portion  of  it  into 
panic,  — which  wrung  out  from  an  af- 
frighted people  the  thrilling  cry,  day  af- 
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ter  day,  conveyed  to  your  executive, 
4 We  are  in  peril  of  our  lives ; send  us  an 
army  for  defence’  ? Was  that  a ‘petty 
affair’  which  drove  families  front  their 
homes, — which  assembled  women  and 
children  in  crowds,  without  shelter,  at 
places  of  common  refuge,  in  every  con- 
dition of  weakness  and  infirmity,  under 
every  suffering  which  want  and  terror 
could  inflict,  yet  willing  to  endure  all, 
willing  to  meet  dtpth  from  famine,  death 
from  climate,  death  from  hardships,  pre- 
ferring anything  rather  than  the  horrors 
of  meeting  it  from  a domestic  assassin  ? 
Was  that  a ‘petty  affair’  which  erected 
a peaceful  and  confiding  portion  of  the 
State  into  a military  camp, — which  out- 
lawed from  pity  the  unfortunate  beings 
whose  brothers  had  offended, — which 
barred  every  door,  penetrated  every  bos- 
om with  fear  or  suspicion, — which  so 
banished  every’  sense  of  security  from  ev- 
ery man’s  dwelling,  that,  let  but  a hoof 
or  horn  break  upon  the  silence  of  the 
night,  and  an  aching  throb  would  bo 
driven  to  the  heart,  the  husband  would 
look  to  his  weapon,  and  the  mother  would 
shudder  and  weep  upon  her  cradle? 
Was  it  the  fear  of  Nat  Turner,  and  his 
deluded,  drunken  handful  of  followers, 
which  produced  such  effects  ? Was  it  this 
that  induced  distant  counties,  where  the 
very  name  of  Southampton  was  strange, 
to  arm  and  equip  for  a struggle  ? No, 
Sir,  it  was  the  suspicion  eternally  attach- 
ed to  the  slave  himself,  — the  suspicion 
that  a Nat  Turner  might  be  in  every 
family* — that  the  same  bloody  deed 
might  be  acted  over  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place,  — that  the  materials  for  it 
were  spread  through  the  land,  and  were 
always  ready  for  a like  explosion.  Noth- 
ing but  the  force  of  this  withering  appre- 
hension,— nothing  but  the  paralyzing 
and  deadening  weight  with  which  it  falls 
upon  and  prostrates  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  has  helpless  dependants  to  pro- 
tect,— nothing  but  this  could  have  thrown 
a brave  people  into  consternation,  or  could 
have  made  any  portion  of  this  powerful 
Commonwealth,  for  a single  instant,  to 
have  quailed  and  trembled.” 
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While  these  thinps  were  going  on,  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  Polish  Revolution  was 
rising  to  its  height.  The  nation  was  ring- 
ing  with  a peal  of  joy,  on  hearing  that  at 
Frankfort  the  Poles  had  killed  fourteen 
thousand  Russians.  “ The  Southern  Re- 
ligious Telegraph  ” was  publishing  an  im- 
passioned address  to  Koseiusko;  stand- 
ards were  being  consecrated  for  Poland 
in  the  larger  cities ; heroes,  like  Skrzy- 


necki,  Czartorvski,  Rozyski,  Kaminski, 
were  choking  the  trump  of  Fame  with 
their  complicated  patronymics.  These 
are  all  forgotten  now ; and  this  poor  ne- 
gro, who  did  not  even  possess  a name, 
beyond  one  abrupt  monosyllable, — for 
even  the  name  of  Turner  was  the  mas- 
ter’s property,  — still  lives  a memory  of 
terror  and  a symbol  of  retribution  tri- 
umphant. 


* 
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CONCERNING  VEAL: 

A DISCOURSE  OF  IMMATURITY. 


The  man  who,  in  his  progress  through 
life,  has  listened  with  attention  to  the 
conversation  of  human  beings,  who  has 
carefully  read  the  writings  of  the  best 
English  authors,  who  has  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
usages  of  his  native  land,  and  who  has 
meditated  much  on  all  he  has  seen  and 
read,  must  have  been  led  to  the  firm 
conviction  that  by  Veal  those  who  speak 
the  English  language  intend  to  denote 
the  flesh  of  calves,  and  that  by  a calf  is 
intended  an  immature  ox  or  cow.  A 
calf  is  a creature  in  a temporary  and 
progressive  stage  of  its  being.  It  will 
not  always  be  a calf ; if  it  live  long 
enough,  it  will  assuredly  cease  to  be  a 
calf.  And  if  impatient  man,  arresting 
the  creature  at  that  stage,  should  consign 
it  to  tlie  hands  of  him  whose  business  it 
is  to  convert  the  sentient  animal  into  the 
impassive  and  unconscious  meat,  the  nu- 
triment which  the  creature  will  afford 
will  be  nothing  more  than  immature  beef. 
There  may  be  many  qualities  of  Veal ; 
the  calf  which  yields  it  may  die  at  very 
different  stages  in  its  physical  and  moral 
development ; but  provided  only  it  die 
as  a calf,  — provided  only  that  its  meat 
can  filly  be  styled  Veal,  — this  will  be 
characteristic  of  it,  that  the  meat  shall  be 
immature  meat  It  may  be  very  good, 


very  nutritious  and  palatable;  some  peo- 
ple may  like  it  better  than  Beef,  and  may 
feed  upon  it  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  ; 
but  when  it  is  fairly  and  deliberately  put 
to  us,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  such 
as  like  Veal  the  best,  that  Veal  is  but  an 
immature  production  of  Nature.  1 take 
Veal,  therefore,  as  the  emblem  of  Imma- 
tukity, — of  that  which  is  now  in  a 
stage  out  of  which  it  must  grow,  — of 
that  which,  as  time  goes  on,  will  grow 
older,  will  probably  grow  better,  will  cer- 
tainly grow  very  different  Thai  is  what 
I mean  by  Veal. 

And  now,  my  reader  and  friend,  you 
will  discern  the  subject  about  which  I 
trust  we  are  to  have  some  pleasant  and 
not  unprofitable  thought  together.  You 
will  readily  believe  that  my  subject  is  not 
that  material  Veal  which  may  be  beheld 
and  purchased  in  the  butchers’  shops.  I 
am  not  now  to  treat  of  its  varied  qualities, 
of  the  sustenance  which  it  yields,  of  the 
price  at  which  it  may  be  procured,  or  of 
the  laws  according  to  which  that  price 
rises  and  falls.  1 am  not  going  to  take 
you  to  the  green  fields  in  which  the  crea- 
ture which  yielded  the  Veal  was  fed,  or 
to  discourse  of  the  blossoming  hawthorn 
hedges  from  whose  midst  it  was  reft  away. 
Neither  shall  I speak  of  the  rustic  life,  the 
toils,  cares,  and  fancies  of  the  farm-house 
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near  which  it  spent  its  brief  lifetime.  The 
Veal  of  which  I intend  to  speak  is  Moral 
Veal,  or  (to  speak  with  entire  accuracy) 
Veal  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  A£sthctical. 
By  Veal  I understand  the  immature  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind,  — immature 
compositions,  immature  opinions,  feelings, 
and  tastes.  I wish  to  think  of  the  work, 
the  views,  the  fancies,  the  emotions,  which 
are  yielded  by  the  human  soul  in  its  im- 
mature stages,  — while  the  calf  (so  to 
speak)  is  only  growing  into  the  ox,  — 
while  the  clever  boy,-  with  his  absurd 
opinions  and  feverish  feelings  and  fan- 
cies, is  developing  into  the  mature  and 
sober-minded  man.  And  if  I could  but 
rightly  set  out  the  thoughts  which  have 
at  many  different  times  occurred  to  me 
on  this  matter,  if  one  could  catch  and 
fix  the  vague  glimpses  and  passing  in- 
tuitions of  solid  unchanging  truth,  if 
the  subject  on  which  one  has  thought 
long  and  felt  deeply  were  always  that 
on  which  one  could  write  best,  and  could 
bring  out  to  the  sympathy  of  others  what 
a man  himself  has  felt,  what  an  excel- 
lent essay  this  would  be  ! But  it  will 
not  be  so ; for,  as  I try  to  grasp  the 
thoughts  I would  set  out,  they  melt  away 
and  elude  me.  It  is  like  trying  to  catch 
and  keep  the  rainbow  hues  you  have  seen 
the  sunshine  cast  upon  the  spray  of  a 
waterfall,  when  you  try  to  catch  the  tone, 
the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  atmosphere 
of  early  youth. 

There  can  be  no  question  at  all  as  to 
the  fact,  that  clever  young  men  and 
women,  when  their  minds  begin  to  open, 
when  they  begin  to  think  for  themselves, 
do  pass  through  a stage  of  mental  devel- 
opment which  they  by-and-by  quite  out- 
grow, and  entertain  opinions  and  be- 
liefs, and  feel  emotions,  on  which  after- 
wards they  look  back  with  no  sympathy 
or  approval.  This  is  a fact  as  certain  as 
that  a calf  grows  into  an  ox,  or  that  veal, 
if  spared  to  grow,  will  become  beef.  But 
no  analogy  between  the  material  and  the 
moral  must  be  pushed  too  far.  There 
are  points  of  difference  between  material 
and  moral  Veal.  A calf  knows  it  is  a 
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calf.  It  may  think  itself  bigger  and  wis- 
er than  an  ox,  but  it  knows  it  is  not  an 
ox.  And  if  it  be  a reasonable  calf,  mod- 
est, and  free  from  prejudice,  it  is  well 
aware  that  the  joints  it  will  yield  after 
its  demise  will  be  very  different  from 
those  of  the  stately  and  well-consolidated 
ox  which  ruminates  in  the  rich  pasture 
near  it.  But  the  human  boy  often  thinks 
he  is  a man,  and  even  more  than  a man. 
He  fancies  that  bis  mental  stature  is  as 
big  and  as  solid  as  it  will  ever  become, 
lie  fancies  that  his  mental  productions 
— the  poems  and  essays  he  writes,  the 
political  and  social  views  he  forms,  the 
moods  of  feeling  with  which  he  regards 
things  — are  just  what  they  may  always 
be,  just  what  they  ought  always  to  be. 
If  spared  in  this  world,  and  if  he  be  one 
of  those  whom  years  make  wiser,  the  day 
comes  when  he  looks  back  with  amaze- 
ment and  shame  on  those  early  mental 
productions.  He  discerns  now  how  im- 
mature, absurd,  and  extravagant  they 
were,  — in  brief,  how  Vcalv.  But  at  the 
time,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  that  they 
were  so.  He  had  entire  confidence  in 
himself,  — not  a misgiving  as  to  his  own 
ability  and  wisdom.  You,  clever  young 
student  of  eighteen  years  old,  when  you 
wrote  your  prize  essay,  fancied  that  in 
thought  and  style  it  was  very  like  Mac- 
aulay,— and  not  Macaulay  in  that  stage 
of  Vealy  brilliancy  in  which  he  wrote  his 
essay  on  Milton,  not  Macaulay  the  fairest 
and  most  promising  of  calves,  but  Macau- 
lay the  stateliest  and  most  beautiful  of 
oxen.  Well,  read  over  your  essay  now 
at  thirty,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it. 
And  you,  clever,  warm-hearted,  enthusi- 
astic young  preacher  of  twenty -four, 
wrote  your  sermon  ; it  was  very  ingen- 
ious, very  brilliant  in  style,  and  you  never 
thought  but  that  it  would  be  felt  by  ma- 
ture-minded Christian  people  as  suiting 
their  case,  as  true  to  their  inmost  ex- 
perience.' You  could  not  see  why  you 
might  not  preach  as  well  as  a man  of 
forty.  And  if  people  in  middle  age  had 
complained,  that,  eloquent  as  your  preach- 
ing was,  they  found  it  suited  them  better 
and  profited  them  more  to  listen  to  the 
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plainer  instructions  of  some  good  man 
with  gray  hair,  you  would  not  have  un- 
derstood their  feeling,  and  you  might 
perhaps  have  attributed  it  to  many  mo- 
tives rather  than  the  true  one.  But  now, 
at  five-and-thirty,  find  out  the  yellow 
manuscript,  and  read  it  carefully  over; 
and  I will  venture  to  say,  that,  if  you 
were  a really  clever  and  eloquent  young 
man,  writing  in  an  ambitious  and  rhetor- 
ical style,  and  prompted  to  do  so  by  the 
spontaneous  fervor  of  your  heart  and 
readiness  of  your  imagination,  you  will 
feel  now  little  sympathy  even  with  the  lit- 
erary style  of  that  early  composition, — 
you  will  see  extravagance  and  bombast, 
where  once  you  saw  only  eloquence  and 
graphic  power.  And  as  for  the  graver 
and  more  important  matter  of  the  thought 
of  the  discourse,  I think  you  will  be  aware 
of  a certain  undefinable  shallowness  and 
crudity.  Your  growing  experience  ha3 
borne  you  beyond  it.  Somehow  you  feel 
it  does  not  come  home  to  you,  and  suit 
you  as  you  would  wish  it  should.  It  will 
not  do.  That  old  sermon  you  cannot 
preach  now,  till  you  have  entirely  recast 
and  rewritten  it.  But  you  had  no  such 
notion  when  you  wrote  the  sermon.  You 
were  satisfied  with  it  You  thought  it 
even  better  than  the  discourses  of  men  as 
clever  as  yourself,  and  ten  or  fifteen  years 
older.  Your  case  was  as  though  the 
youthful  calf  should  walk  beside  the  stur- 
dy ox,  and  think  itself  rather  bigger. 

Let  no  clever  young  reader  fancy,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  I am  about  to 
make  an  onslaught  upon  clever  young 
men.  I remember  too  distinctly  how  bit- 
ter, and  indeed  ferocious,  I used  to  feel, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  when 
I heard  men  of  more  than  middle  age 
and  less  than  middling  ability  speak  with 
contemptuous  depreciation  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  doings  of  men  considera- 
bly  their  juniors,  and  vastly  their  supe- 
riors,— describing  them  as  boys,  and  as 
clever  lads,  with  looks  of  dark  malignity. 
There  are  few  more  disgusting  sights 
than  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  their  jun- 
iors, which  may  be  seen  in  various  ma- 
licious, commonplace  old  men ; as  there 


is  hardly  a more  beautiful  and  pleasing 
sight  than  the  old  man  hailing  and  coun- 
selling and  encouraging  the  youthful 
genius  which  he  knows  far  surpasses  his 
own.  And  I,  my  young  friend  of  two- 
and-twenty,  who,  relatively  to  you,  may 
be  regarded  as  old,  am  going  to  assume 
no  preposterous  airs  of  superiority.  I do 
not  claim  to  be  a bit  wiser  than  you  ; all 
I claim  is  to  be  older.  I have  outgrown 
your  stage  ; but  I was  once  such  as  you, 
and  all  my  sympathies  are  with  you  yet 
But  it  is  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
essayist,  and,  indeed,  of  all  who  set  out 
opinions  which  they  wish  to  be  received 
and  acted  on  by  their  fellow-creatures, 
that  they  seem,  by  the  very  act  of  offer- 
ing advice  to  others,  to  claim  to  be  wiser 
and  better  than  those  whom  they  advise. 
But  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The  opinions 
of  the  essayist  or  of  the  preacher,  if  de- 
serving of  notice  at  all,  are  so  because  of 
their  inherent  truth,  and  not  because  ho 
expresses  them.  Estimate  them  for  your- 
self, and  give  them  the  weight  which  you 
think  their  due.  And  be  sure  of  this, 
that  the  writer,  if  earnest  and  sincere, 
addressed  all  he  said  to  himself  as  much 
as  to  any  one  else.  This  is  the  thing  which 
redeems  all  didactic  writing  or  speaking 
from  the  charge  of  offensive  assumption 
and  self-assertion.  It  is  not  for  the  preach- 
er, whether  of  moral  or  religious  truth, 
to  address  his  fellows  as  outside  sinners, 
worse  than  himself,  and  needing  to  be 
reminded  of  that  of  which  he  does  not 
need  to  be  reminded.  No,  the  earnest 
preacher  preaches  to  himself  as  much  as 
to  any  in  the  congregation  ; it  is  from  the 
picture  ever  before  him  in  his  own  weak 
and  wayward  heart  that  he  learns  to  reach 
and  describe  the  hearts  of  others,  if,  in- 
deed, he  do  so  at  all.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  lesser  things. 

It  is  curious  and  it  is  instructive  to  re- 
mark how  heartily  men,  as  they  grow  to- 
wards middle  age,  despise  themselves  as 
they  were  a few  years  since.  It  is  a bit- 
ter thing  for  a man  to  confess  that  he  is 
a fool ; but  it  costs  little  effort  to  declare 
that  ho  was  a fool,  a good  while  ago.  In- 
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deed,  a tacit  compliment  to  liis  present 
self  is  involved  in  the  latter  confession : 
it  suggests  the  reflection,  what  progress 
he  has  made,  and  how  vastly  he  has  im- 
proved, since  then.  When  a man  informs 
us  that  he  was  a very  silly  fellow  in  the 
year  1851,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  not  a 
very  silly  fellow  in  the  year  1861.  It  is 
as  when  the  merchant  with  ten  thousand 
a year,  sitting  at  his  sumptuous  table, 
and  sipping  his  ’41  claret,  tells  you  how, 
when  he  came  as  a raw  lad  from  the  coun- 
try, he  used  often  to  have  to  go  without 
his  dinner.  He  knows  that  the  plate,  the 
wine,  the  massively  elegant  apartment, 
the  silent  servants,  so  alert,  yet  so  impas- 
sive, will  appear  to  join  in  chorus  with 
the  obvious  suggestion,  “ You  see  he  has 
not  to  go  without  his  dinner  now  ! ” Did 
you  ever,  when  twenty  years  old,  look 
back  at  the  diary  you  kept  when  you 
were  sixteen, — or  when  twenty-five,  at  the 
diary  you  kept  when  twenty,  — or  at  thir- 
ty, at  the  diary  you  kept  when  twenty- 
five  ? Was  not  vour  feeling  a singular 
mixture  of  humiliation  and  self-compla- 
cency ? "What  extravagant,  silly  stuff  it 
seemed  that  you  had  thus  written  five 
years  before  I What  Veal ! and,  oh,  what 
a calf  he  must  have  been  who  wrote  it ! 
It  is  a difficult  question,  to  which  the  an- 
swer cannot  be  elicited,  Who  is  the  great- 
est fool  in  this  world  ? But  every  candid 
and  sensible  man  of  middle  age  knows 
thoroughly  well  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Who  was  the  greatest  fool  that  he 
himself  ever  knew  ? And  after  all,  it  is 
your  diary,  especially  if  you  were  wont 
to  introduce  into  it  poetical  remarks  and 
moral  reflections,  that  will  mainly  help 
you  to  the  humiliating  conclusion.  Oth- 
er things,  some  of  which  I have  already 
named,  will  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Look  at  the  prize  essays  you  wrote  when 
you  were  a boy  at  school ; look  even  at 
your  earlier  prize  essays  written  at  col- 
lege (though  of  these  last  I have  some- 
thing to  say  hereafter)  ; look  at  the  let- 
ters you  wrote  home  when  away  at  school 
or  even  at  college,  especially  if  you  were 
a clever  boy,  trying  to  write  in  a graphic 
and  witty  fashion ; and  if  you  have  reaeh- 
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ed  sense  at  last,  (which  some,  it  may  be 
remarked,  never  do,)  I think  you  will 
blush  even  through  the  unblushing  front 
of  manhood,  and  think  what  a terrific, 
unutterable,  conceited,  intolerable  block- 
head you  were.  It  is  not  till  people  at- 
tain somewhat  mature  years  that  they 
can  rightly  understand  the  wonderful  for- 
bearance their  parents  must  have  shown 
in  listening  patiently  to  the  frightful  non- 
sense they  talked  and  wrote.  I have  al- 
ready spoken  of  sermons.  If  you  go  ear- 
ly into  the  Church,  say  at  twenty-three 
or  twentv-four,  and  write  sermons  regu- 
larly  and  diligently,  you  know  what  land- 
marks they  will  be  of  your  mental  prog- 
ress. The  first  runnings  of  the  stream 
are  turbid,  but  it  clears  itself  into  sense 
and  taste  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year.  You  wrote  many  sermons  in  your 
first  year  or  two ; you  preached  them 
with  entire  confidence  in  them,  and  they 
did  really  keep  up  the  attention  of  the 
congregation  in  a remarkable  way.  You 
accumulate  in  a box  a store  of  that  valu- 
able literature  and  theology,  and  when 
by-and-by  you  go  to  another  parish,  you 
have  a comfortable  feeling  that  you  have 
a capital  stock  to  go  on  with.  You  think 
that  any  Monday  morning,  when  you  have 
the  prospect  of  a very  busy  week,  or 
when  you  feel  very  wear}',  you  may  re- 
solve that  you  shall  write  no  sermon  that 
week,  but  just  go  and  draw  forth  one  from 
the  box.  I have  already  said  what  you 
will  probably  find,  even  if  you  draw  forth 
a discourse  which  cost  much  labor.  You 
cannot  use  it  as  it  stands.  Possibly  it 
may  be  structural  and  essential  Veal : 
the  whole  framework  of  thought  may  be 
immature.  Possibly  it  may  be  Veal  only 
in  style ; and  by  cutting  out  a turgid 
sentence  here  and  there,  and,  above  all, 
by  cutting  out  all  the  passages  which  you 
thought  particularly  eloquent,  the  dis- 
course mav  do  vet.  But  even  then  you 
cannot  give  it  with  much  confidence. 
Your  mind  can  yield  something  better 
than  that  now.  I imagine  how  a fine  old 
orange-tree,  that  bears  oranges  with  the 
thinnest  possible  skin  and  with  no  pips, 
juicy  and  rich,  might  feel  that  it  has  out- 
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grown  the  fruit  of  its  first  years,  when 
the  skin  was  half  an  inch  thick,  the  pips 
innumerable,  and  the  eatable  portion 
small  and  poor.  It  is  with  a feeling  such 
as  that  that  you  read  over  your  early  ser- 
mon. Still,  mingling  with  the  sense  of 
shame,  there  is  a certain  satisfaction. 
You  have  not  been  standing  still ; you 
have  been  getting  on.  And  we  always 
like  to  think  that. 

What  is  it  that  makes  intellectual  Yeal  ? 
What  are  the  things  about  a composition 
which  stamp  it  as  such  ? Well,  it  is  a 
certain  character  in  thought  and  style 
hard  to  define,  but  strongly  felt  by  such 
as  discern  its  presence  at  all.  It  is  strong- 
ly felt  by  professors  reading  the  composi- 
tions of  their  students,  especially  the  com- 
positions of  the  cleverest  students.  It  is 
strongly  felt  by  educated  folk  of  middle 
age,  in  listening  to  the  sermons  of  young 
pulpit  orators,  especially  of  such  as  think 
for  themselves,  of  such  as  aim  at  a high 
standard  of  excellence,  of  such  as  have 
in  them  the  makings  of  striking  and  elo- 
quent preachers.  Dull  and  stupid  fel- 
lows never  deviate  into  the  extravagance 
and  absurdity  which  I specially  under- 
stand by  Veal.  They  plod  along  in  a 
humdrum  manner  : there  is  no  poetry  in 
their  soul, — none  of  those  ambitious  stir- 
rings which  lead  the  man  who  has  in  him 
the  true  spark  of  genius  to  try  for  grand 
things  and  incur  severe  and  ignominious 
tumbles.  A heavy  dray-horse,  walking 
along  the  road,  may  possibly  advance  at 
a very  lagging  pace,  or  may  even  stand 
still ; but  whatever  he  may  do,  he  is  not 
likely  to  jump  violently  over  the  hedge, 
or  to  gallop  ofF  at  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour.  It  must  be  a thoroughbred  who 
will  go  wrong  in  that  grand  fashion.  And 
there  are  intellectual  absurdities  and  ex- 
travagances which  hold  out  hopeful  prom- 
ise of  noble  doings  yet : the  eagle,  which 
will  breast  the  hurricane  yet,  may  meet 
various  awkward  tumbles  before  he  learns 
the  fashion  in  which  to  use  those  iron 
wings.  But  the  substantial  goose,  which 
probably  escapes  those  tumbles  in  trying 
to  fly,  will  never  do  anything  very  mag- 


nificent in  the  way  of  flying.  The  man 
who  in  his  early  days  writes  in  a very 
inflated  and  bombastic  style  will  gradu- 
ally sober  down  into  good  sense  and  ac- 
curate taste,  still  retaining  something  of 
liveliness  and  eloquence.  But  expect 
little  of  the  man  who  as  a boy  was  al- 
ways sensible,  and  never  bombastic.  He 
will  grow  awfully  dry.  He  is  sure  to  fall 
into  the  unpardonable  sin  of  tiresomeness. 
The  rule  has  exceptions ; but  the  ear- 
liest productions  of  a man  of  real  genius 
are  almost  always  crude,  flippant,  and 
affectedly  smart,  or  else  turgid  and  ex- 
travagant in  a high  degree.  Witness 
Mr.  Disraeli ; witness  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  ; 
witness  even  Macaulay.  The  man  who 
as  mere  boy  writes  something  very  sound 
and  sensible  will  probably  never  become 
more  than  a dull,  sensible,  commonplace 
man.  Many  people  can  say,  as  they  be- 
think themselves  of  their  old  college  com- 
panions, that  those  who  wrote  with  good 
sense  and  good  taste  at  twenty  have  most- 
ly settled  down  into  the  dullest  and  bald- 
est of  prosers ; while  such  as  dealt  in  bom- 
bastic flourishes  and  absurd  ambitiousness 
of  style  have  learned,  as  time  went  on,  to 
prune  their  early  luxuriances,  while  still 
retaining  something  of  raciness,  interest, 
and  ornament. 

I have  been  speaking  very  generally 
of  the  characteristics  of  Veal  in  composi- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  give  any  accurate 
description  of  it  that  shall  go  into  minuter 
details.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  think  of 
little  external  marks  of  the  beast,  — that 
is,  the  calf.  It  is  Veal  in  style,  when  peo- 
ple, writing  prose,  think  it  a fine  thing  to 
write  o’er  instead  of  over,  ne'er  instead  of 
never , poesie  instead  of  poetry,  and  me- 
thinks  under  any  circumstances  whatso- 
ever. References  to  the  heart  are  gener- 
ally of  the  nature  of  Veal ; also  allusions 
to  the  mysterious  throbbings  and  yearn- 
ings of  our  nature.  The  word  grand  has 
of  late  come  to  excite  a strong  suspicion 
of  Veal ; and  when  I read  the  other  day 
in  a certain  poem  something  about  a great 
grand  man , I concluded  that  the  writer  of 
that  poem  was  meanwhile  a great  grand 
calf.  The  only  case  in  which  the  words 
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may  properly  be  used  together  is  in  speak- 
ing of  your  great-grandfather.  To  talk 
about  mine  affections,  meaning  my  affec- 
tions, is  Veal ; and  mine  bonnie  love  was 
decided  Veal,  though  it  was  written  by 
Charlotte  Bronte.  Wife  mine  is  Veal, 
though  it  stands  in  “ The  Caxtons.”  I 
should  rather  like  to  see  the  man  who  in 
actual  life  is  accustomed  to  address  his 
spouse  in  that  fashion.  To  say  Not,  oh, 
never  shall  we  do  so  and  so  is  outrageous 
Veal.  Sylvan  grove  or  sylvan  vale  in  or- 
dinary' conversation  is  Veal.  The  word 
glorious  should  be  used  with  caution ; when 
applied  to  trees,  mountains,  or  the  like, 
there  is  a strong  suspicion  of  Veal  about 
it.  But  one  feels  that  in  saying  these 
things  we  are  not  getting  at  the  essence 
of  Veal.  Veal  in  thought  is  essential 
Veal,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  define.  Be- 
yond extravagant  language,  beyond  ab- 
surd fine  things,  it  lies  in  a certain  lack 
of  reality  and  sobriety  of  sense  and  view, 
— in  a certain  indefinable  jejunencss  in 
the  mental  fare  provided,  which  makes 
mature  men  feel  that  somehow  it  does  not 
satisfy  their  cravings.  You  know  what  I 
mean  better  than  I can  express  it.  You 
have  seen  and  heard  a young  preacher, 
with  a rosy  face  and  an  unlined  brow, 
preaching  about  the  cares  and  trials  of 
life.  Well,  you  just  feel  at  once  he  knows 
nothing  about  them.  You  feel  that  all 
this  is  at  second-hand.  He  is  saying  all 
this  because  he  supposes  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  say'.  Give  me  the  pilot  to  direct 
mo  who  has  sailed  through  the  difficult 
channel  many  a time  himself.  Give  me 
the  friend  to  sympathize  with  me  in  sor- 
row who  has  felt  the  like.  There  is  a 
hollowness,  a certain  want,  in  the  talk 
about  much  tribulation  of  the  very  clev- 
erest man  who  has  never  felt  any  great 
sorrow  at  all.  The  great  force  and  value 
of  all  teaching  lie  in  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal experience  which  is  embodied  in  it 
You  feel  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duction of  a wonderfully’  clever  boy  and 
of  a mature  man,  when  you  read  the  first 
canto  of  “ Ciiilde  Harold,”  and  then  read 
“ Philip  van  Artevelde.”  I do  not  say 
but  that  the  boy’s  production  may  have  a 
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liveliness  and  interest  beyond  the  man’s. 
Veal  is  in  certain  respects  superior  to 
Beef,  though  Beef  is  best  on  the  whole. 
I have  heard  Vealy  preachers  whose  ser- 
mons kept  up  breathless  attention.  From 
the  first  word  to  the  last  of  a sermon 
which  was  unquestionable  Veal,  I have 
witnessed  an  entire  congregation  listen 
with  that  audible  hush  you  know.  It  was 
very  different,  indeed,  from  the  state  of 
matters  when  a humdrum  old  gentleman 
was  preaching,  every  word  spoken  by 
whom  was  the  maturest  sense,  expressed 
in  words  to  which  the  most  fastidious  taste 
could  have  taken  no  exception ; but  then 
the  whole  thing  was  sleepy : it  was  a ter- 
rible effort  to  attend.  In  the  case  of  the 
Veal  there  was  no  effort  at  all.  I defy 
you  to  help  attending.  But  then  you  sat 
in  pain.  Every  second  sentence  there 
was  some  outrageous  offence  against  good 
taste ; every  third  statement  was  absurd, 
or  overdrawn,  or  almost  profane.  You 
felt  occasional  thrills  of  pure  disgust  and 
horror,  and  you  were  in  terror  what 
might  come  next.  One  thing  which  tend- 
ed to  carry  all  this  off  was  the  manifest 
confidence  and  earnestness  of  the  speak- 
er. He  did  not  think  it  Veal  that  he  was 
saying.  And  though  great  consternation 
was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
better- educated  people  in  church,  you 
could  see  that  a very'  considerable  part 
of  the  congregation  did  not  think  it  Veal 
either.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  mid- 
dle-aged friend,  if  you  could  but  give 
your  early'  sermons  now  with  the  confi- 
dence and  fire  of  the  time  when  you 
wrote  them,  they  would  make  a deep  im- 
pression on  many  people  yet.  But  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  you  to  give  them; 
and  if  you  should  force  yourself  some 
rainy  Sunday  to  preach  one  of  them,  you 
would  give  it  with  such  a sense  of  its  er- 
rors, and  with  such  an  absence  of  corre- 
sponding feeling,  that  it  would  fall  very 
flat  and  dead.  Your  views  are  maturing; 
your  taste  is  growing  fastidious ; the  strong 
things  you  once  said  you  could  not  bring 
yourself  to  say  now.  If  you  could  preach 
those  old  sermons,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
would  go  down  with  the  mass  of  unculti- 
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vated  folk,  — go  down  better  than  your 
mature  and  reasonable  ones.  We  have 
all  known  such  cases  as  that  of  a voung 
preacher  who,  at  twenty-five,  in  his  days 
of  Veal,  drew  great  crovMs  to  the  church 
at  which  he  preached,  and  who  at  thirty- 
five,  being  a good  deal  tamed  and  sober- 
ed, and  in  the  judgment  of  competent 
judges  vastly  improved,  attracted  no  more 
than  a respectable  congregation.  A very 
great  and  eloquent  preacher  lately  la- 
mented to  me  the  uselessness  of  his  store 
of  early  discourses.  If  he  could  but  get 
rid  of  his  present  standard  of  what  is  right 
and  good  in  thought  and  language,  and 
preach  them  with  the  enchaining  fire  with 
which  he  preached  them  once  ! For  many 
hearers  remain  immature,  though  the 
preacher  has  matured.  Young  people 
are  growing  up,  and  there  are  people 
whose  taste  never  ripens  beyond  the  en- 
joyment of  Veal.  There  is  a period  in 
the  mental  development  of  those  who  will 
be  ablest  and  maturcst,  at  which  Vealy 
thought  and  language  are  accepted  as  the 
best.  Veal  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
sympathetic  calves ; and  the  greatest  men, 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  calves  in  youth, 
while  many  human  beings  are  calves  for- 
ever.  And  here  I may  remark,  as  some- 
thing which  has  afforded  me  consolation 
on  various  occasions  within  the  last  year, 
that  it  seems  unquestionable  that  sermons 
which  are  utterly  revolting  to  people  of 
taste  and  sense  have  done  much  good  to 
large  masses  of  those  people  in  whom 
common  sense  is  most  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, and  in  whom  taste  is  not  developed 
at  all ; and  accordingly,  wherever  one  is 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  individ- 
uals, however  foolish  and  uneducated, 
who  go  about  pouring  forth  those  violent, 
exaggerated,  and  all  but  blasphemous 
discourses  of  which  I have  read  accounts 
in  the  newspapers,  one  would  humbly 
hope  that  a Power  which  works  by  many 
means  would  bring  about  good  even 
through  an  instrumentality  which  it  is 
hard  to  contemplate  without  some  meas- 
ure of  horror.  The  impression  produced 
by  most  things  in  this  world  is  relative 
to  the  minds  on  which  the  impression  is 
VOL.  vui.  13 


produced.  A coarse  ballad,  deficient  in 
rhyme  and  rhythm,  and  only  half  decent, 
will  keep  up  the  attention  of  a rustic 
group  to  whom  you  might  read  from  “ In 
IMemoriam”  in  vain.  A waistcoat  of  glar- 
ing scarlet  will  be  esteemed  by  a country 
bumpkin  a garment  every  way  preferable 
to  one  of  aspect  more  subdued.  A nig- 
ger melody  will  charm  many  a one  who 
would  yawn  at  Beethoven.  You  must 
have  rough  means  to  move  rough  people. 
The  outrageous  revival -orator  may  do 
good  to  people  to  whom  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  or  Dr.  Caird  might  preach  to  no 
purj>ose ; and  if  real  good  be  done,  by 
whatever  means,  all  right-minded  people 
should  rejoice  to  hear  of  it. 

And  this  leads  to  an  important  practi- 
cal question,  on  which  men  at  different 
periods  of  life  will  never  agree.  When 
shall  thought  be  regarded  as  mature  ? Is 
there  a standard  by  which  we  may  ascer- 
tain beyond  question  whether  a composi- 
tion be  Veal  or  Beef?  I sigh  for  fixity 
and  assurance  in  matters  a?sthetical.  It 
is  vexatious  that  what  I think  very  good 
my  friend  Smith  thinks  very  bad.  It 
is  vexatious  that  what  strikes  me  as 
supreme  and  unapproachable  excellence 
strikes  another  person,  at  least  as  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion,  as  poor.  And  I 
am  angry  with  myself  when  I feel  that  I 
honestly  regard  as  inflated  commonplace 
and  mystical  jargon  what  a man  as  old 
and  (let  us  say)  nearly  as  wise  as  myself 
thinks  the  utterance  of  a prophet.  You 
know  how,  when  you  contemplate  the 
purchase  of  a horse,  you  lead  him  up  to 
the  measuring-bar,  and  there  ascertain 
the  precise  number  of  ha^ds  and  inches 
which  he  stands.  How  have  I longed  for 
the  means  of  subjecting  the  mental  stat- 
ure of  human  beings  to  an  analogous  pro- 
cess of  measurement ! Oh  for  some  rec- 
ognized and  unerring  gauge  of  mental 
calibre ! It  would  be  a grand  thing,  if 
somewhere  in  a very  conspicuous  posi- 
tion— say  on  the  site  of  the  National* 
Gallery  at  Charing  Cross  — there  were  a- 
pillar  erected,  graduated  by  some  new 
Fahrenheit,  on  which  we  could  measure 
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the  height  of  a man’s  mind.  How  de- 
lightful it  would  be  to  drag  up  some  pom- 
pous pretender  who  passes  off  at  once 
upon  himself  and  others  as  a profound 
and  able  man,  and  make  him  measure 
his  height  upon  that  pillar,  and  under- 
stand beyond  all  cavil  what  a pigmy  he 
is  I And  how  pleasant,  too,  it  would  be 
to  bring  up  some  man  of  unacknowledged 
genius,  and  make  the  world  see  the  reach 
of  his  intellectual  stature  ! The  mass  of 
educated  people,  even,  are  so  incapable 
of  forming  any  estimate  of  a man’s  abil- 
ity, that  it  would  be  a blessing,  if  men 
could  be  sent  out  into  the  world  with  the 
stamp  upon  them,  telling  what  are  their 
weight  and  value,  plain  for  every  one  to 
see.  But  of  course  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  a book,  sermon,  or  essay  may 
be  bad  without  being  Vealy.  It  may  be 
dull,  stupid,  illogical,  and  the  like,  and 
yet  have  nothing  of  boyishness  about  it 
It  may  be  insufferably  bad,  yet  quite  ma- 
ture. Beef  may  be  bad,  and  yet  undoubt- 
edly Beef.  And  the  question  now  is,  not 
so  much  whether  there  be  a standard  of 
what  is  in  a literary  sense  good  or  bad, 
as  whether  there  be  a standard  of  what 
is  Veal  and  what  is  Beef.  And  there  is 
a great  difficulty  here.  Is  a thing  to  be 
regarded  as  mature,  when  it  suits  your 
present  taste,  when  it  is  approved  by 
your  present  deliberate  judgment?  For 
your  taste  is  always  changing : your  stand- 
ard is  not  the  same  for  three  successive 
years  of  your  early  youth.  The  Veal 
you  now  despise  you  thought  Beef  when 
you  wrote  it.  And  so,  too,  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  men.  You  cannot  read 
now  without  amazement  the  books  which 
used  to  enchant  you  as  a child.  I re- 
member  when  I used  to  read  Hervey’s 
“Meditations”  with  great  delight.  That 
was  when  I was  about  five  years  old.  A 
year  or  two  later  I greatly  affected  Mac- 
pherson’s  translation  of  Ossian.  It  is  not 
so  very  long  since  I felt  the  liveliest 
interest  in  Tuppcr’s  “ Proverbial  Philos- 
ophy.” Let  me  confess  that  I retain  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  it  yet;  and  that 
I am  glad  to  see  that  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  appear  to  be  still 


in  the  stage  out  of  which  I passed  some 
years  since.  Yes,  as  you  grow  older,  your 
taste  changes : it  becomes  more  fastidious ; 
and  especially  you  come  to  have  always 
less  toleration  foi*  sentimental  feeling  and 
for  flights  of  fancy.  And  besides  this 
gradual  and  constant  progression,  which 
holds  on  uniformly  year  after  year,  there 
are  changes  in  mood  and  taste  sometimes 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour. 
The  man  who  did  a very  silly  thing 
thought  it  was  a wise  thing  when  he  did 
it.  He  sees  the  matter  differently  in  a 
little  while.  On  the  evening  after  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton wrote  a certain  letter.  History  docs 
not  record  its  matter  or  style.  But  his- 
tory does  record,  that  some  years  after- 
wards the  Duke  paid  a hundred  guineas 
to  get  it  back  again,— and  that,  on  getting 
it,  he  instantly  burned  it,  exclaiming,  that, 
when  he  wrote  it,  he  must  have  been  the 
greatest  idiot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Doubtless,  if  we  had  seen  that  letter,  we 
should  have  heartily  coincided  in  the  sen- 
timent of  the  hero.  He  teas  an  idiot  when 
he  wrote  it,  but  he  did  not  think  that  he 
was  one.  I think,  however,  that  there  is 
a standard  of  sense  and  folly,  and  that 
there  is  a point  at  which  Veal  is  Veal  no 
more.  But  I do  not  believe  that  thought 
can  justly  be  called  mature  only  when  it 
has  become  such  as  to  suit  the  taste  of 
some  desperately  dry  old  gentleman,  with 
as  much  feeling  as  a log  of  wood,  and  as 
much  imagination  as  an  oyster.  I know 
how  intolerant  some  dull  old  fogies  are 
of  youthful  fire  and  fancy.  I shall  not 
be  convinced  that  any  discourse  is  puerile 
because  it  is  pronounced  such  by  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Dryasdust  I remember  that 
¥ 

the  venerable  man  has  written  many 
pages,  possibly  abundant  in  sound  sense, 
but  which  no  mortal  could  read,  and  to 
which  no  mortal  could  listen.  I remem- 
ber, that,  though  that  not  very  amiable  in- 
dividual has  outlived  such  wits  as  he  once 
bad,  he  has  not  outlived  the  unbecoming 
emotions  of  envy  and  jealousy ; and  he 
retains  a strong  tendency  to  evil-speaking 
and  slandering.  You  told  me,  unamiable 
individual,  how  disgusted  you  were  at 
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hearing  a friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  preachers  in  Britain,  preach  one 
of  his  finest  sermons.  Perhaps  you  real- 
ly were  disgusted : there  is  such  a thing 
as  casting  pearls  before  swine,  who  will 
not  appreciate  them  highly.  But  you 
went  on  to  give  an  account  of  what  the 
great  preacher  said  ; and  though  I know 
you  are  extremely  stupid,  you  are  not 
quite  so  stupid  as  to  have  actually  fancied 
that  the  great  preacher  said  what  you  re- 
ported that  he  said  : you  were  well  aware 
that  you  were  grossly  misrepresenting 
him.  And  when  I find  malice  and  insin- 
cerity in  one  respect,  I am  ready  to  sus- 
pect them  in  another:  and  I venture  to 
doubt  whether  you  were  disgusted.  Pos- 
sibly vou  were  only  ferocious  at  finding 
yourself  so  unspeakably  excelled.  But 
even  if  you  had  been  really  disgusted, 
and  even  if  vou  were  a clever  man,  and 
even  if  you  were  above  the  suspicion  of 
jealousy,  I should  not  think  that  my 
friend’s  noble  discourse  was  puerile  be- 
cause you  thought  it  so.  It  is  not  when 
the  warm  feelings  of  earlier  days  are  dri- 
ed up  into  a cold,  time-worn  cynicism, 
that  I think  a man  has  become  the  best 
judge  of  the  products  of  the  human  brain 
and  heart  It  is  a noble  thing  when  a 
man  grows  old  retaining  something  of 
youthful  freshness  and  fervor.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  ripen  without  shrivelling, — 
to  reach  the  calmness  of  age,  yet  keep 
the  warm  heart  and  ready  sympathy  of 
youth.  Show  me  such  a man  as  that,  and 
I shall  be  content  to  bow  to  his  decision 
whether  a thing  be  Veal  or  not.  But 
as  such  men  are  not  found  very  frequent- 
ly', I should  suggest  it  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  a safe  criterion,  that  a thing  may 
be  regarded  as  mature  when  it  is  deliber- 
ately and  dispassionately'  approved  by  an 
educated  man  of  good  ability  and  altove 
thirty  years  of  age.  No  doubt  a man  of 
fifty  may  hold  that  fifiv  is  the  age  of 
sound  taste  and  sense;  and  a youth  of 
twenty-three  may  maintain  that  he  is 
as  good  a judge  of  human  doings  now 
as  he  will  ever  be.  I do  not  claim  to 
have  proposed  an  infallible  standard. 
I give  you  my  present  belief,  being 


well  aware  that  it  is  verv  likely  to  al- 
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ter. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  one’s  taste  should 
become  too  fastidious,  or  that  natural  feel- 
ing should  be  refined  away.  And  a cyn- 
ical voting  man  is  bad,  but  a cvnical  old 
one  is  a great  deal  worse.  The  cvnical 
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young  man  is  probably  shamming;  he  is 
a humbug,  not  a cynic.  But  the  old 
man  probably  is  a cynic,  as  heartless  as 
he  seems.  And  without  thinking  of  cyni- 
cism, real  or  affected,  let  us’  remember, 
that,  though  the  taste  ought  to  be  refined, 
and  daily  refining,  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
fined  beyond  being  practically  service- 
able. Let  things  be  good,  but  not  too 
good  to  be  workable.  It  is  expedient 
that  a cart  for  conveying  coals  should  be 
of  neat  and  decent  appearance.  Let  the 
shafts  be  symmetrical,  the  boards  well- 
planed,  the  whole  strong,  yet  not  clum- 
sy ; and  over  the  whole  let  the  painter’s 
skill  induce  a hue  rosy  as  beauty’s  cheek, 
or  dark-blue  as  her  eye.  All  that  is  well ; 
and  while  the  cart  will  carry  its  coals  sat- 
isfactorily, it  will  stand  a good  deal  of 
rough  usage,  and  it  will  please  the  eye  of 
the  rustic  who  sits  in  it  on  an  empty  sack 
and  whistles  as  it  moves  along.  But  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  make  that 
cart  of  walnut  of  the  finest  grain  and 
marking,  and  to  have  it  French- polished. 
It  would  be  too  fine  to  be  of  use;  and  its 
possessor  would  fear  to  scratch  it,  and 
would  preserve  it  as  a show,  seeking 
some  plainer  vehicle  to  carry  his  coals. 
In  like  manner,  do  not  refine  too  much 
either  the  products  of  the  mind,  or  the 
sensibilities  of  the  taste  which  is  to  ap- 
preciate them.  I know  an  amiable  pro- 
fessor very  different  from  Dr.  Dryasdust 
He  was  a country  clergyman,  — a very 
interesting  plain  preacher.  But  when  he 
got  his  chair,  he  had  to  preach  a good 
deal  in  the  college  chapel ; and  by  way 
of  accommodating  his  discourses  to  an 
academic  audience,  he  rewrote  them  care- 
fully, rubbed  off  all  the  salient  points, 
cooled  down  whatever  warmth  was  in 
them  to  frigid  accuracy,  toned  down  ev- 
erything striking.  The  result  was  that 
liis  sermons  became  eminently  classical 
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and  elegant;  only  they  became  impos- 
sible to  attend  to,  and  impossible  to  re- 
member; and  when  you  heard  the  good 
man  preach,  you  sighed  for  the  rough 
and  striking  heartiness  of  former  days. 
And  we  have  all  heard  of  such  a thing 
as  taste  refined  to  that  painful  sensitive- 
ness, that  it  became  a source  of  torment,— 
that  is,  unfitted  for  common  enjoyments 
and  even  for  common  duties.  There  was 
once  a great  man,  let  us  say  at  Melipota- 
mus,  who  n'ever  went  to  church.  A cler- 
gyman once,  in  speaking  to  a friend  of 
the  great  man,  lamented  that  the  great 
man  set  so  bad  an  example  before  his 
humbler  neighlrors.  “ How  can  that  man 
go  to  church  ? ” was  the  reply ; “ his  taste, 
and  his  entire  critical  faculty,  arc  sharpen- 
ed to  that  degree,  that,  in  listening  to  any 
ordinary  preacher,  he  feels  outraged  and 
shocked  at  every  fourth  sentence  he  heat's, 
by  its  inelegance  or  its  want  of  logic ; and 
the  entire  sermon  torments  him  by  its  un- 
symmetrical  structure,  its  want  of  perspec- 
tive in  the  presentment  of  details,  and  its  ’ 
general  literary  badness.”  I quite  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a moderate  propor- 
tion of  truth  in  the  excuse  thus  urged ; 
and  you  will  probably  judge  that  it  would 
have  been  better,  had  the  great  man's 
mind  not  been  brought  to  so  painful  a 
polish. 

The  mention  of  dried-up  old  gentle- 
men reminds  one  of  a question  which  has 
sometimes  perplexed  me.  Is  it  Vealy  to 
feel  or  to  show  keen  emotion  ? Is  it  a 
precious  result  and  indication  of  the  ma- 
turity of  the  human  mind  to  look  as  if 
you  felt  nothing  at  all?  I have  often 
looked  with  wonder,  and  with  a moder- 
ate amount  of  veneration,  at  a few  old 
gentlemen  whom  I know  well,  who  are 
leading  members  of  a certain  legislative 
and  judicial  council  held  in  great  respect 
in  a country  of  which  no  more  need  be 
said.  I have  beheld  these  old  gentle- 
men sitting  apparently  quite  unmoved, 
when  discussions  were  going  on  in  which 
I knew  they  felt  a very  deep  interest, 
and  when  the  tide  of  debate  was  setting 
strongly  against  their  peculiar  views. 
There  they  sat,  impassive  as  a Red  In- 


dian at  the  stake.  I think  of  a certain 
man  who,  while  a smart  speech  on  the 
other  side  is  being  made,  retains  a coun- 
tenance expressing  actually  nothing  ; he 
looks  as  if  he  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing.  But  when  the  other 
man  sits  down,  he  rises  to  reply.  Ho 
speaks  slowly  at  first,  but  every  weighty 
word  goes  home  and  tells : he  gathers 
warmth  and  rapidity  as  he  goes  on,  and 
in  a little  you  become  aware  that  for  a 
few  hundred  pounds  a year  you  may 
sometimes  get  a man  who  would  have 
made  an  Attorney-General  or  a Lord- 
Chancellor  ; you  discern,  that,  under  the 
appearance  of  almost  stolidity,  there  was 
the  sharpest  attention  watching  every 
word  of  the  argument  of  the  other  speak- 
er, and  ready  to  come  down  on  every 
weak  point  in  it ; and  the  other  speaker 
is  (in  a logical  sense)  pounded  to  jelly  by 
a succession  of  straight-handed  hits.  Yes, 
it  is  a wonderful  thing  to  find  a combina- 
tion of  coolness  and  earnestness.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reason 
why  some  old  gentlemen  look  as  if  they 
did  not  care  is  that  in  fact  they  don’t 
care.  And  there  is  no  particular  merit 
in  looking  cool  while  a question  is  being 
discussed,  if  you  really  do  not  mind  a 
rush  which  way  it  may  be  decided.  A 
keen,  unvarying,  engrossing  regard  for 
one’s  self  is  a great  safeguard  against 
over-excitement  in  regard  to  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligious. 

It  is  a curious,  but  certain  fact,  that 
clever  young  men,  at  that  period  of  their 
life  when  their  own  likings  tend  towards 
Veal,  know  quite  well  the  difference  be- 
tween Veal  and  Beef,  and  are  quite  able, 
when  necessary,  to  produce  the  latter. 
The  tendency  to  boyishness  of  thought 
and  style  may  be  repressed,  when  you 
know  you  are  writing  for  the  perusal  of 
readers  with  whom  that  will  not  go  down. 
A student  of  twenty,  who  has  in  him 
great  talent,  no  matter  how  undue  a su- 
premacy his  imagination  may  meanwhile 
have,  if  he  be  set  to  producing  an  essay 
in  Metaphysics  to  bo  read  by  professors 
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of  philosophy,  will  produce  a composition 
singularly  free  from  any  trace  of  imma- 
turity. For  such  a clever  youth,  though 
he  mav  have  a strong  bent  towards  Veal, 
has  in  him  an  instinctive  perception  that 
it  is  Veal,  and  a keen  sense  of  what  will 
and  will  not  do  for  the  particular  readers 
he  has  to  please.  Go,  you  essayist  who 
carried  off  a host  of  university  honors, 
and  read  over  now  the  prize  essays  you 
wrote  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  I 
think  the  thing  that  will  mainly  strike 
you  will  be,  how  very  mature  these  com- 
positions are,  — how  ingenious,  bow  judi- 
cious, how  free  from  extravagance,  how 
quietly  and  accurately  and  even  felici- 
tously expressed.  They  are  not  Veal. 
And  yet  you  know  that  several  years 
after  you  wrote  them  you  were  still  writ- 
ing a great  deal  which  was  Veal  beyond 
all  question.  But  then  a clever  youth 
can  produce  material  to  any  given  stand- 
ard ; and  you  wrote  the  essays  not  to 
suit  your  own  taste,  but  to  suit  what 
you  intuitively  knew  was  the  taste  of  the 
grave  and  even  smoke-dried  professors 
who  were  to  read  them  and  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  them. 

And  though  it  is  very  fit  and  right  that 
the  academic  standard  should  be  an  un- 
derstood one,  and  quite  different  from 
the  popular  standard,  still  it  is  not  enough 
that  a young  man  should  be  able  to  write 
to  a standard  against  which  he  in  his 
heart  rebels  and  protests.  It  is  yet  more 
important  that  you  should  get  him  to  ap- 
prove and  adopt  a standard  which  is  ac- 
curate, if  not  severe.  It  is  quite  extraor- 
dinary what  bombastic  and  immature  ser- 
mons are  preached  in  their  first  years  in 
the  Church  by  young  clergymen  who 
wrote  many  academic  compositions  in  a 
style  the  most  classical.  It  seems  to  be 
essential  that  a man  of  feeling  and  imag- 
ination  should  be  allowed  fairly  to  run 
himself  out.  The  course  apparently  is, 
that  the  tree  should  send  out  its  rank 
shoots,  and  then  that  you  should  prune 
them,  rather  than  that  by  some  repres- 
sive means  you  should  prevent  the  rank 
shoots  coming  forth  at  all.  The  way  to 
get  a high-spirited  horse  to  be  content  to 


stay  peaceably  in  its  stall  is  to  allow  it  to 
have  a tearing  gallop,  and  thus  get  out 
its  superlluous  nervous  excitement  and 
vital  spirit.  Let  the  boiler  blow  off  its 
steam.  All  repression  is  dangerous.  And 
some  injudicious  folk,  instead  of  encour- 
aging the  highly-charged  mind  and  heart 
to  relieve  themselves  by  blowing  off  in 
excited  verse  and  extravagant  bombas*, 
would  (so  to  speak)  sit  on  the  safety- 
valve.  Let  the  bursting  spring  flow  ! It 
will  run  turbid  at  first ; but  it  will  clear  it- 
self day  by  day.  Let  a young  man  write 
a vast  deal : the  more  he  writes,  the  soon- 
er will  the  Veal  be  done  with.  But  if 
a man  write  very  little,  the  bombast  is 
not  blown  off ; and  it  may  remain  till 
advanced  years.  It  seems  as  if  a certain 
quantity  of  fustian  must  be  blown  off  be- 
fore you  reach  the  good  material.  I have 
heard  a mercantile  man  of  fifty  read  a 
paper  he  had  written  on  a social  subject. 
He  had  written  very  little  save  business- 
letters  all  his  life.  And  I assure  you  that 
his  paper  was  bombastic  to  a degree  that 
you  would  have  said  was  barely  tolerable 
in  a youth  of  twenty.  I have  seldom  lis- 
tened to  Veal  so  outrageous.  You  see 
he  had  not  worked  through  it  in  his 
youth;  and  so  here  it  was  now.  I have 
witnessed  the  like  phenomenon  in  a man 
who  went  into  the  Church  at  five-and- 
forty.  I heard  him  preach  one  of  his 
earliest  sermons,  and  I have  hardly  ever 
heard  such  boyish  rhodomontade.  The 
imaginations  of  some  men  last  out  in 
liveliness  longer  than  those  of  others; 
and  the  taste  of  some  men  never  becomes 
perfect ; and  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  these 
things  that  you  find  some  men  producing 
Veal  so  much  later  in  life  than  others. 
You  will  find  men  who  are  very  turgid 
and  magniloquent  at  five-and-thirty,  at 
forty,  at  fifty.  But  I attribute  the  phe- 
nomenon in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact 
that  such  men  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  blowing  off  their  steam  in  youth.  Give 
a man  at  four-and-twenty  two  sermons  to 
write  a week,  and  he  will  very  soon  work 
through  his  Veal.  It  is  probably  because 
ladies  write  comparatively  so  little,  that 
you  find  them  writing  at  fifty  poetry  and 
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prose  of  the  most  awfully  romantic  and 
sentimental  strain. 

"\Ve  have  been  thinking,  my  friend,  as 
you  have  doubtless  observed,  almost  ex- 
clusively of  intellectual  and  asthetical 
immaturity,  and  of  its  products  in  com- 
position, spoken  or  written.  But  com- 
bining with  that  immaturity,  and  going 
very  much  to  affect  the  character  of  that 
Veal,  there  is  moral  immaturity,  result- 
ing in  views,  feelings,  and  conduct  which 
may  be  described  as  Moral  Veal.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  kinds  of  immatu- 
rity, and  to  say  exactly  what  in  the  moods 
and  doings  of  youth  proceeds  from  each. 
It  is  safest  to  rest  in  the  general  projtosi- 
tion,  that,  even  as  the  calf  yields  Veal,  so 
does  the  immature  human  mind  yield  im- 
mature productions.  It  is  a stage  which 
you  outgrow,  and  therefore  a stage  of 
comparative  immaturity,  in  which  you 
read  a vast  deal  of  poetry,  and  repeat 
much  poetry  to  yourself  when  alone,  work- 
ing yourself  up  thereby  to  an  enthusiastic 
excitement.  And  very  like  a calf  you  look, 
when  some  one  suddenly  enters  the  room 
in  which  you  are  wildly  gesticulating  or 
moodily  laughing,  and  thinking  yourself 
poetical,  and,  indeed,  sublime.  The  per- 
son probably  takes  you  for  a fool ; and 
the  best  you  can  say  for  yourself  is  that 
you  are  not  so  great  a fool  as  you  seein 
to  be.  Vealy  is  the  period  of  life  in  which 
you  filled  a great  volume  with  the  verses 
you  loved,  and  in  which  you  stored  your 
memory,  by  frequent  reading,  with  many 
thousands  of  lines.  All  that  you  out- 
grow. Fancy  a man  of  fifty  having  his 
commonplace  book  of  poetry  ! And  it 
will  be  instructive  to  turn  over  the  an- 
cient volume,  and  to  see  how  year  by 
year  the  verses  copied  grew  fewer,  and 
finally  ceased  entirely.  I do  not  say  that 
all  growth  is  progress:  sometimes  it  is 
like  that  of  the  muscle,  which  once  ad- 
vanced into  manly  vigor  and  usefulness, 
but  is  now  ossifying  into  rigidity.  It  is 
well  to  have  fancy  and  feeling  under 
command : it  is  not  well  to  have  feeling 
and  fancy  dead.  That  season  of  life  is 


Vealy  in  which  you  are  charmed  by  the 
melody  of  verse,  quite  apart  from  its 
meaning.  And  there  is  a season  in  which 
that  is  so.  And  it  is  curious  to  remark 
what  verses  they  are  that  have  charmed 
many  men ; for  they  are  often  verses  in 
which  no  one  else  could  have  discern- 
ed that  singular  fascination.  You  may 
remember  how  Roliert  Burns  has  record- 
ed that  in  youth  he  was  enchanted  by 
the  melody  of  two  lines  of  Addison’s,  — 

“ For  though  in  drendful  whirls  we  hung, 
High  on  the  broken  wave.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  the  like  fascination 
in  youth  (and  he  tells  us  it  was  not  en- 
tirely gone  even  in  age)  in  Mickle’s 
stanza,  — 

“ The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.” 

Not  a remarkable  verse,  I think.  How- 
ever, it  at  least  presents  a pleasant  pic- 
ture. But  I remember  well  the  enchant- 
ment which,  when  twelve  years  old,  I 
felt  in  a verse  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  which  I 
can  now  see  presents  an  excessively  dis- 
agreeable picture.  I saw  it  not  then  ; and 
when  I used  to  repeat  that  verse,  I know 
it  was  without  the  slightest  perception  of 
its  meaning.  You  know  the  beautiful 
poem  called  the  “ Battle  of  Morgarten.” 
At  least  I remember  it  as  beautiful ; and 
I am  not  going  to  spoil  my  recollection 
by  reading  it  now.  Here  is  the  verse : — 

“ Oh ! the  sun  in  henven  fierce  havoc  viewed, 
When  the  Austrian  turned  to  fly : 

And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude, 
Had  a fearful  death  to  die!  " 

As  I write  that  verse,  (at  which  the 
critical  reader  will  smile,)  I am  aware 
that  Veal  has  its  hold  of  me  yet.  I see 
nothing  of  the  miserable  scene  the  poet 
describes ; but  I hear  the  waves  murmur- 
ing on  a distant  beach,  and  I see  the  hills 
across  the  sea,  the  first  sea  I ever  be- 
held ; 1 see  the  school  to  which  I went 
daily ; I see  the  class-room,  and  the  place 
where  I used  to  sit ; I see  the  faces  and 
hear  the  voices  of  my  old  companions, 
some  dead,  one  sleeping  in  the  middle 
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of  the  great  Atlantic,  many  scattered 
over  distant  parts  of  the  world,  almost  all 
far  away.  Yes,  I feel  that  I have  not 
quite  cast  off  the  witchery  of  the  “ Battle 
of  Morgarten.”  Early  associations  can 
give  to  verse  a charm  and  a hold  upon 
one’s  heart  which  no  literary  excellence, 
however  high,  ever  could.  Look  at  the 
first  hymns  you  learned  to  repeat,  and 
which  you  used  to  say  at  your  mother’s 
knee  ; look  at  the  psalms  and  hymns  you 
remember  hearing  sung  at  church  when 
you  were  a child  : you  know  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  you  to  estimate  these  upon 
their  literary  merits.  They  may  be  al- 
most doggerel ; but  not  Mr.  Tennyson  can 
touch  you  like  them  ! The  most  effective 
eloquence  is  that  which  is  mainly  done 
by  the  mind  to  which  it  is  addressed : it 
is  that  which  touches  chords  which  of 
themselves  yield  matchless  music;  it  is 
that  which  wakens  up  trains  of  old  re- 
membrance, and  which  wafts  around  you 
the  fragrance  of  the  hawthorn  that  blos- 
somed and  withered  many  long  years 
since.  An  English  stranger  would  not 
think  much  of  the  hymns  we  sing  in  our 
Scotch  churches:  he  could  not  know  what 
many  of  them  are  to  us.  There  is  a mag- 
ic about  the  words.  I can  discern,  in- 
deed, that  some  of  them  are  mawkish  in 
sentiment,  faulty'  in  rhyme,  and,  on  the 
whole,  what  you  would  call  extremely 
unfitted  to  be  sung  in  public  worship,  if 
you  were  judging  of  them  as  new  things: 
hut  a crowd  of  associations  which  are 
beautiful  and  touching  gathers  round  the 
lines  which  have  no  great  beauty  or  pa- 
thos in  themselves. 

You  were  in  an  extremely'  Yealy’  con- 
dition, when,  having  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen,  you  sent  some  verses  to  the 
county  newspaper,  and  with  simple-heart- 
ed elation  read  them  in  the  corner  de- 
voted to  what  was  termed  “ Original  Po- 
etry.” It  is  a pity  you  did  not  preserve 
the  newspapers  in  which -you  first  saw 
yourself  in  print,  and  experienced  the  pe- 
culiar sensation  which  accompanies  that 
sight.  No  doubt  y’our  verses  expressed 
the  gloomiest  views  of  life,  and  told  of  the 
bitter  disappointments  you  had  met  iu 


y'our  long  intercourse  with  mankind,  and 
especially  with  womankind.  And  though 
you  were  in  a flutter  of  anxiety  and  ex- 
citement to  see  whether  or  not  your  vers- 
es would  be  printed,  your  verses  probably 
declared  that  you  had  used  up  life  aud 
seen  through  it, — that  your  heart  was  no 
longer  to  be  stirred  by  aught  on  earth, — 
and  that,  in  short,  you  cared  nothing  for 
anything.  You  could  see  nothing  fine 
then  in  being  good,  cheerful,  and  happy; 
but  you  thought  it  a grand  thing  to  be  a 
gloomy'  man,  of  a very  dark  complexion, 
with  bicod  on  your  conscience,  upwards 
of  six  feet  high,  and  accustomed  to  wan- 
der from  land  to  land,  like  Childe  Harold. 
Yrou  were  extremely  Vealy  when  you  used 
to  fancy  that  you  were  sure  to  be  a very 
great  man,  and  to  think  how  proud  your 
relations  would  some  day  be  of  you,  and 
how  you  would  come  back  and  excite  a 
great  commotion  at  the  place  where  you 
used  to  be  a school-boy.  And  it  is  be- 
cause the  world  has  still  left  some  impres- 
sionable spot  in  your  hearts,  my  readers, 
that  you  still  have  so  many  fond  associa- 
tions with  “ the  school-boy  spot  we  ne’er 
forget,  though  we  are  there  forgot.”  They 
were  Vealy  days,  though  pleasant  to  re- 
member, my  old  school -companions,  in 
which  you  used  to  go  to  the  dancing- 
school,  (it  was  in  a gloomy  theatre,  sel- 
dom entered  by  actors,)  in  which  you 
fell  in  love  with  several  young  ladies 
about  eleven  years  old,  and  (being  per- 
mitted occasionally  to  select  your  own 
partners)  made  frantic  rushes  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  beauties  of  that 
small  society.  Those  were  the  days  iu 
which  you  thought,  that,  when  you  grew 
up,  it  would  be  a very  fine  thing  to  be  a 
pirate,  bandit,  or  corsair,  rather  than  a 
clergyman,  barrister,  or  the  like ; even 
a cheerful  outlaw  like  Robin  Hood  did 
not  come  up  to  your  views;  you  would 
rather  have  been  a man  like  Captain 
Kyd,  stained  with  various  crimes  of  ex- 
treme atrocity,  which  would  entirely  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  returning  to  re- 
spectable society,  and  given  to  moody 
laughter  in  solitary  moments.  Oh,  what 
truly  asinine  developments  the  human 
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being  must  go  through  before  arriving 
at  the  stage  of  common  sense  ! You  were 
very  Vealy,  too,  when  you  used  to  think 
it  a fine  thing  to  astonish  people  by  ex- 
pressing awful  sentiments,  — such  as  that 
you  thought  Mahometans  better  than 
Christians,  that  you  would  like  to  be  dis- 
sected after  death,  that  you  did  not  care 
what  you  got  for  dinner,  that  you  liked 
learning  your  lessons  better  than  going 
out  to  play,  that  you  would  rather  read 
Euclid  than  “ Ivanhoe,”  and  the  like. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  peculiar 
Vealincss  is  not  confined  to  youth  ; I have 
seen  it  appearing  very  strongly  in  men 
with  gray  hair.  Another  manifestation 
of  Yealiness,  which  appears  both  in  ago 
and  youth,  is  the  entertaining  a strong 
belief  that  kings,  noblemen,  and  baronets 
arc  always  in  a condition  of  ecstatic  hap- 
piness. I have  known  people  pretty  far 
advanced  in  life,  who  not  only  believed 
that  monarchs  must  be  perfectly  happy, 
but  that  all  who  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  their  presence  would  catch  a con- 
siderable degree  of  the  mysterious  bliss 
which  was  their  portion.  I have  heard 
a sane  man,  rather  acute  and  clever  in 
many  tilings,  seriously  say,  “ If  a man 
cannot  be  happy  in  the  presence  of  his 
Sovereign,  where  can  he  be  happy?” 
And  yet,  absurd  and  foolish  as  is  Moral 
Yealiness,  there  is  something  fine  about  it 
Many  of  the  old  and  dear  associations 
most  cherished  in  human  hearts  are  of 
the  nature  of  Yeal.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  most  of  the  romance  of  life  is  un- 
questionably so.  All  spooniness,  all  the 
preposterous  idolization  of  some  one  who 
is  just  like  anybody  else,  all  love,  (in  the 
narrow  sense  in  which  the  word  is  under- 
stood by  novel-readers,)  you  feel,  when 
you  look  back,  are  Veal.  The  young  lad 
and  the  young  girl,  whom  at  a picnic 
party  you  have  discerned  stealing  ofT 
under  frivolous  pretexts  from  the  main 
body  of  guests,  and  sitting  on  the  grass 
by  the  river-side,  enraptured  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  a conversation  which  is  intel- 
lectually of  the  emptiest,  and  fancying 
that  they  two  make  all  the  world,  and 
investing  that  spot  with  remembrances 
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which  will  continue  till  they  are  gray, 
are  (it  must  in  sober  sadness  be  admit- 
ted) of  the  nature  of  calves.  For  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  they  are  at  a stage 
which  they  will  outgrow,  and  on  which 
they  may  possibly  look  back  with  some- 
thing of  shame.  All  these  things,  beau- 
tiful as  they  are,  are  no  more  than  Veal. 
Yet  they  are  fitting  and  excellent  in  their 
time.  No,  let  us  not  call  them  Yeal ; they 
are  rather  like  Lamb,  which  is  excellent, 
though  immature.  No  doubt,  youth  is 
immaturity ; and  as  you  outgrow  it,  you 
are  growing  better  and  wiser:  still  youth 
is  a fine  thing ; and  most  people  would  be 
young  again,  if  they  could.  IIow  cheer- 
ful and  light-hearted  is  immaturity  ! IIow 
cheerful  and  lively  are  the  little  children 
even  of  silent  and  gloomy  men!  It  is 
sad,  and  it  is  unnatural,  when  they  are 
not  so.  I remember  yet,  when  I was  at 
school,  with  what  interest  and  wonder  I 
used  to  look  at  two  or  three  bovs,  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  who  were 
always  dull,  sullen,  and  unhappy-looking. 
In  those  days,  as  a general  rule,  you  are 
never  sorrowful  without  knowing  the  rea- 
son why.  You  are  never  conscious  of  the 
dull  atmosphere,  of  the  gloomy  spirits,  of 
after-time.  The  youthful  machine,  bodily 
and  mental,  plays  smoothly;  the  young 
being  is  cheery.  Even  a kitten  is  very 
different  from  a grave  old  cat,  and  a 
young  colt  from  a horse  sobered  by  the 
cares  and  toils  of  years.  And  you  pic- 
ture fine  things  to  yourself  in  your  youth- 
ful dreams.  I remember  a beautiful  dwell- 
ing I used  often  to  see,  as  if  from  the  brow 
of  a great  hill.  I see  the  rich  valley  be- 
low, with  magnificent  woods  and  glades, 
and  a broad  river  reflecting  the  sunset ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  the  vast 
Saracenic  pile,  with  gilded  minarets  blaz- 
ing in  the  golden  light  I have  since  then 
seen  many  splendid  habitations,  but  none 
in  the  least  equal  to  that.  I cannot  even 
yet  discard  the  idea  that  somewhere  in 
this  world  there  stands  that  noble  palace, 
and  that  some  day  I shall  find  it  out.  You 
remember  also  the  intense  delight  with 
which  you  read  the  books  that  charmed 
you  then : how  you  carried  off  the  poem 
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or  the  tale  to  some  solitary  place,  — how 
you  sat  up  far  into  the  night  to  read  it, — 
how  heartily  you  believed  in  all  the  story, 
and  sympathized  with  the  people  it  told  of. 
I wish  I could  feel  now  the  veneration  for 
the  man  who  has  written  a book  which  I 
used  once  to  feel.  Oh  that  one  could 
read  the  old  volumes  with  the  old  feel- 
ing 1 Perhaps  you  have  some  of  them 
yet,  and  you  remember  the  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  the  type  in  which  they  were 
printed : the  pages  look  at  you  with  the 
face  of  an  old  friend.  If  you  were  then 
of  an  observant  nature,  you  will  under- 
stand how  much  of  the  effect  of  any  com- 
position upon  the  human  mind  depends 
upon  the  printing,  upon  the  placing  of 
the  points,  even  upon  the  position  of  the 
sentences  on  the  page.  A grand,  high- 
flown,  and  sentimental  climax  ought  al- 
ways to  conclude  at  the  bottom  of  a page. 
It  will  look  ridiculous,  if  it  ends  four  or 
five  lines  down  from  the  top  of  the  next 
page.  Somehow  there  is  a feeling  as  of 
the  difference  between  the  night  before 
and  the  next  morning.  It  is  as  though 
the  crushed  ball-dress  and  the  dishevelled 
locks  of  the  close  of  the  evening  reappear- 
ed, the  same,  before  breakfast.  Let  us 
have  homely  sense  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
pathos  at  the  foot  of  it.  What  a force  in 
the  bad  type  of  the  shabby  little  “ Guide 
Harold  ” you  used  to  read  so  often  1 You 
turn  it  over  in  a grand  illustrated  edition, 
and  it  seems  like  another  poem.  Let  it 
here  be  said,  that  occasionally  you  look 
with  something  like  indignation  on  the 
volume  which  enchained  you  in  your  boy- 
ish days.  For  now  you  have  burst  the 
chain.  And  you  have  somewhat  of  the 
feeling  of  the  prisoner  towards  the  jailer 
who  held  him  in  unjust  bondage.  What 
right  had  that  bombastic  rubbish  to  touch 
and  thrill  you  as  it  used  to  do?  Well, 
remember  that  it  suits  successive  genera- 
tions at  their  enthusiastic  stage.  There 
are  poets  whose  great  admirers  are  for 
the  most  part  under  twenty  years  old ; 
but  probably  almost  every  clever  young 
person  regards  them  at  some  period  in 
his  life  as  among  the  noblest  of  mortals. 
And  it  is  no  ignoble  ambition  to  win  the 


ardent  appreciation  of  even  immature 
tastes  and  hearts.  Its  brief  endurance 
is  compensated  by  its  intensity.  You  sit 
by  the  fireside  and  read  your  leisurely 
“ Times,”  and  you  feel  a tranquil  enjoy- 
ment. You  like  it  better  than  the  “ Sor- 
rows of  Werter,”  but  you  do  not  like  it 
a twentieth  part  as  much  as  you  once  liked 
the  “ Sorrows  of  Werter.”  You  would 
be  interested  in  meeting  the  man  who 
wrote  that  brilliant  and  slashing  leader; 
but  you  would  not  regard  him  with  speech- 
less awe,  as  something  more  than  human. 
Yet,  remembering  all  the  weaknesses  out 
of  which  men  grow,  and  on  which  they 
look  back  with  a smile  or  sigh,  who  does 
not  feel  that  there  is  a charm  which  will 
not  depart  about  early  youth?  Longfel- 
low knew  that  he  would  reach  the  hearts 
of  most  men,  when  he  wrote  such  a verse 
as  this : — 

“ The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild; 

It  was  a sound  of  joy ! 

They  were  my  playmates  when  a child, 

And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild; 

Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled, 

As  if  I were  a boy ! ” 

Such  readers  as  are  young  men  will 
understand  what  has  already  been  said 
as  to  the  bitter  indignation  with  which 
the  writer,  some  years  ago,  listened  to 
self-conceited  elderly  persons  who  put 
aside  the  arguments  and  the  doings  of 
younger  men  with  the  remark  that  these 
younger  men  were  boys.  There  are  few 
terms  of  reproach  which  I have  heard 
uttered  with  looks  of  such  deadly  fero- 
city. And  there  are  not  many  which 
excite  feelings  of  greater  wrath  in  the 
souls  of  clever  young  men.  I remember 
how  in  those  days  I determined  to  write 
an  essay  which  should  scorch  up  and 
finally  destroy  all  these  carping  and  ma- 
licious critics.  It  was  to  be  called  “A 
Chapter  on  Boys.”  After  an  introduc- 
tion of  a sarcastic  and  magnificent  char- 
acter, setting  out  views  substantially  the 
same  as  those  contained  in  the  speech 
of  Lord  Chatham  in  reply  to  Walpole, 
which  boys  are  taught  to  recite  at  school, 
that  essay  was  to  go  on  to  show  that  a 
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great  part  of  English  literature  was  writ- 
ten by  very  young  men.  Unfortunately, 
on  proceeding  to  investigate  the  matter 
carefully,  it  appeared  that  the  best  part 
of  English  literature,  even  in  the  range 
of  poetry,  was  in  fact  written  by  men  of 
even  more  than  middle  age.  So  the  es- 
say was  never  finished,  though  a good 
deal  of  it  was  sketched  out  Yesterday  I 
took  out  the  old  manuscript;  and  after 
reading  a bit  of  it,  it  appeared  so  remark- 
ably Vealy,  that  I put  it  with  indignation 
into  the  fire.  Still  I observed  various 
facts  of  interest  as  to  great  things  done 
by  young  men,  and  some  by  young  men 
who  never  lived  to  be  old.  Beaumont  the 
dramatist  died  at  twenty-nine.  Christo- 
pher Marlowe  wrote  “Faustus”at  twenty- 
five,  and  died  at  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney wrote  his  “ Arcadia  ” at  twenty-six. 
Otway  wrote  “ The  Orphan  ” at  twenty- 
eight,  and  “ Venice  Preserved  ” at  thirty. 
Thomson  wrote  the  “ Seasons  ” at  twenty- 
seven.  Bishop  Berkeley  had  devised  his 
Ideal  System  at  twenty-nine;  and  Clarke 
at  the  same  age  published  his  great  work 
on  “ The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.” 
Then  there  is  Pitt,  of  course.  But  these 
cases  are  exceptional ; and  besides,  men 
at  twenty-eight  and  thirty  are  not  in  any 
way  to  be  regarded  as  boys.  "What  I 
wanted  was  proof  of  the  great  things  that 
had  been  done  by  young  fellows  about 
two-and-twenty  ; and  such  proof  was  not 
to  be  found.  A man  is  simply  a boy 
grown  up  to  his  best ; and  of  course  what 
is  done  by  men  must  be  better  than  what 
is  done  by  boys.  Unless  in  very  peculiar 
cases,  a man  at  thirty  will  be  every  way 
superior  to  what  he  was  at  twenty  ; and 
at  forty  to  what  he  was  at  thirty.  Not, 
indeed,  physically, — let  that  be  granted  ; 
not  always  morally;  but  surely  intel- 
lectually and  aesthetically. 

Yes,  my  readers,  we  have  all  been 
Calves.  A great  part  of  all  our  doings 
has  been  what  the  writer,  in  figurative 
language,  has  described  as  Veal.  We 
have  not  said,  written,  or  done  very  much 
on  which  we  can  now  look  back  with 
entire  approval ; and  we  have  said,  writ- 
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ten,  and  done  a very  great  deal  on 
which  we  cannot  look  back  but  with 
burning  shame  and  confusion.  Very 
many  things,  which,  when  we  did  them, 
we  thought  remarkably  good,  and  much 
better  than  the  doings  of  ordinary  men, 
we  now  discern,  on  calmly  looking  back, 
to  have  been  extremely  bad.  That  time, 
you  know,  my  friend,  when  you  talked 
in  a very  fluent  ami  animated  manner 
after  dinner  at  a certain  house,  and 
thought  you  were  making  a great  im- 
pression on  the  assembled  guests,  most 
of  them  entire  strangers,  you  are  now 
’fully  aware  that  you  were  only  making 
a fool  of  yourself.  And  let  this  hint  of 
one  public  manifestation  of  Vealiness 
suffice  to  suggest  to  each  of  us  scores  of 
similar  cases.  But  though  we  feel,  in 
our  secret  souls,  what  Calves  we  have 
been,  and  though  it  is  well  for  us  that 
we  should  feel  it  deeply,  and  thus  learn 
humility  and  caution,  we  do  not  like  to 
be  reminded  of  it  by  anybody  else.  Some 
people  have  a wonderful  memory  for  flic 
Vealy  sayings  and  doings  of  their  friends. 
They  may  be  very  bad  bands  at  remem- 
bering anything  else;  but  they  never  for- 
get the  silly  speeches  ami  actions  on  which 
one  would  like  to  shut  down  the  leaf. 
You  may  find  people  a great  part  of 
whose  conversation  consists  of  repeating 
and  exaggerating  their  neighbors’  Yeal ; 
and  though  that  Veal  mav  be  immature 
enough  and  silly  enough,  it  will  go  hard 
but  your  friend  Mr.  Snarling  will  repre- 
sent it  as  a good  deal  worse  than  the  fact. 
You  will  find  men,  who  while  at  college 
were  students  of  large  ambilion,  but  slen- 
der abilities,  revenging  themselves  in  this 
fashion  upon  the  clever  men  who  beat 
them.  It  is  easy,  very  easy,  to  remem- 
ber foolish  things  that  were  said  and  done 
even  by  the  senior  wrangler  or  the  man 
who  took  *a  double  firsl-dass ; and  can- 
did folk  will  think  that  such  foolish  things 
were  not  fair  samples  of  the  men,  — and 
will  remember,  too,  that  the  men  have 
grown  out  of  these,  have  grown  mature 
and  wise,  and  for  many  a year  past  would 
not  have  said  or  done  such  things.  But 
if  you  were  to  judge  from  the  couversa- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Limcjuice,  (who  wrote  many 
prize  essays,  but,  through  the  malice  and 
stupidity  of  the  judges,  never  got  any 
prizes,)  you  would  conclude  that  every 
word  uttered  by  his  successful  rivals  was 
one  that  stamped  them  as  essential  fools, 
and  calves  which  would  never  grow  into 
oxen.  1 do  not  think  it  is  a pleasing  or 
magnanimous  feature  in  any  man's  char- 
acter, that  he  is  ever  eager  to  rake  up 
these  early  follies.  I would  not  be  ready 
to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  a pretty  butter- 
fly that  it  was  an  ugly  caterpillar  once, 
unless  I understood  that  the  butterfly 
liked  to  remember  the  fact.  I would  not 
suggest  to  this  fair  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  I am  writing,  that  not  long  ago  it 
was  dusty  rags  and  afterwards  dirty  pulp. 
You  cannot  be  an  ox  without  previously 
having  been  a calf ; you  acquire  taste 
and  sense  gradually,  and  in  acquiring 
them  you  pass  through  stages  in  which 
you  have  very  little  of  either.  It  is  a 
poor  burden  for  the  memory,  to  collect 
and  shovel  into  it  the  silly  sayings  and 
doings  in  youth  of  people  who  have  be- 
come great  and  eminent.  I read  with 
much  disgust  a biography  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
which  recorded,  no  doubt  accurately,  all 
die  sore  points  in  that  statesman’s  his- 
tory. I remember  with  great  approval 
what  Lord  John  Manners  said  in  Parlia- 
ment in  reply  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  had 
quoted  a well-known  and  very  silly  pas- 
sage from  Lord  John's  early  poetry.  “I 
would  rather,”  said  Lord  John,  “ have 
been  the  man  who  in  his  youth  wrote 
those  silly  verses  than  the  man  who  in 
mature  years  would  rake  them  up.”  And 
with  even  greater  indignation  I regard 
the  individual  who,  when  a man  is  doing 
creditably  and  Christianly  the  work  of 
life,  is  ever  ready  to  relate  and  aggravate 
the  moral  delinquencies  of  his  sehool-boy 
and  student  days,  long  since  repented  of 
and  corrected.  “ Remember  not,”  said  a 
man  who  knew  human  nature  well,  “the 
sins  of  my  youth.”  But  there  are  men 
whose  nature  has  a peculiar  affinity  for 
anything  petty,  mean,  and  bad.  They 
fly  upon  it  as  a vulture  on  carrion.  Their 
memory  is  of  that  cast,  that  you  have 


only  to  make  inquiry  of  them  concern- 
ing any  of  their  friends,  to  hear  of 
something  not  at  all  to  the  friends’  ad- 
vantage. There  are  individuals,  after  lis- 
tening to  whom  you  think  it  would  be  a 
refreshing  novelty,  almost  startling  from 
its  strangeness,  to  hear  them  say  a word 
in  favor  of  any  human  being  whatso- 
ever. 

It  is  not  a thing  peculiar  to  immaturi- 
ty ; yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  though 
it  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  look  back 
and  see  that  you  have  said  or  done  some- 
thing very  foolish,  it  is  a still  more  un- 
pleasant thing  to  be  well  aware  at  the 
time  that  you  are  saying  or  doing  some- 
thing very  foolish.  If  a man  be  a fool  at 
all,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  he  should 
be  k very  great  fool ; for  then  he  will  not 
know  when  he  is  making  a fool  of  him- 
self. But  it  is  painful  not  to  have  sense 
enough  to  know  what  vou  should  do  in 
order  to  be  right,  but  to  have  sense 
enough  to  know  that  you  are  doing  wrong. 
To  know  that  vou  are  talking  like  an  ass, 
yet  to  feel  that  you  cannot  help  it,— that 
you  must  say  something,  ami  can  think 
of  nothing  better  to  say, — this  is  a suffer- 
ing that  comes  with  advanced  civilization. 
This  is  a .phenomenon  frequently  to  be 
seen  at  public  dinners  in  country  towns, 
also  at  the  entertainment  which  succeeds 
a wedding.  Men  at  other  times  rational 
seem  to  be  stricken  into  idiocy  when  they 
rise  to  their  feet  on  such  occasions  ; and 
the  painful  fact  is,  that  it  is  conscious  idi- 
ocy. The  man’s  words  are  asinine,  and 
he  knows  they  are  asinine.  His  wits 
have  entirely  abandoned  him : he  is  an 
idiot  for  the  time.  Have  you  sat  next 
a man  unused  to  speaking  at  a public 
dinner  ? have  you  seen  him  nervously 
rise  and  utter  an  incoherent,  ungrammat- 
ical, and  unintelligible  sentence  or  two, 
and  then  sit  down  with  a ghastly  smile  ? 
Have  you  heard  him  say  to  his  friend  on 
the  other  side,  in  bitterness,  “ I have 
made  a fool  of  myself”?  And  have  you 
seen  him  sit  moodily  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  feast,  evidently  ruminating  on 
what  he  said,  seeing  now  what  he  ought 
to  have  said,  and  trying  to  persuade  him- 
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self  that  what  he  said  was  not  so  bad  af- 
ter all  ? Would  you  do  a kindness  to 
that  miserable  man  ? You  have  just 
heard  his  friend  on  the  other  side  cor- 
dially agreeing  with  what  he  had  said  as 
to  the  badness  of  the  appearance  made 
by  him.  Enter  into  conversation  with 
him ; talk  of  his  speech  ; congratulate  him 
upon  it;  tell  him  you  were  extremely 
struck  by  the  freshness  and  naturalness 
of  what  he  said, — that  there  is  something 
delightful  in  hearing  an  unhackneyed 
speaker, — that  to  speak  with  entire  flu- 
ency looks  professional,  — it  is  like  a bar- 
rister or  a clergyman.  Thus  vou  mav 
lighten  the  mortification  of  a disappoint- 
ed man ; and  what  you  say  will  receive 
considerable  credence.  It  is  wonderful 
how  readily  people  believe  anything  they 
would  like  to  be  true. 

I was  walking  this  afternoon  along  a 
certain  street,  coming  home  from  visiting 
certain  sick  persons,  and  wondering  how 
I should  conclude  this  essay,  when,  stand- 
ing on  the  pavement  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  I saw  a little  boy  four  years  old 
crying  in  great  distress.  Various  indi- 
viduals, who  appeared  to  be  Priests  and 
Levites,  looked,  as  they  passed,  at  the 
child’s  distress,  and  passed  on  without 
doing  anything  to  relieve  it.  I spoke 
to  tho  little  man,  who  was  in  great  fear 
at  being  spoken  to,  but  told  me  he  had 
come  away  from  his  home  and  lost  him- 
self, and  could  not  find  his  way  back.  I 
told  him  I would  take  him  home,  if  be 
could  tell  me  where  he  lived  ; but  he  was 
frightened  into  utter  helplessness,  and 
could  only  tell  that  his  name  was  Tom, 
and  that  he  lived  at  the  top  of  a stair. 
It  was  a poor  neighborhood,  in  which 
many  people  live  at  the  top  of  stairs,  and 
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the  description  was  vague.  I spoke  to 
two  humble  decent-looking  women  who 
were  passing,  thinking  they  might  gain 
the  little  thing’s  confidence  better  than 
I ; but  the  poor  little  man’s  great  wish 
was  just  to  get  away  from  us,  — though, 
when  he  got  two  yards  off,  he  could  but 
stand  and  cry.  You  may  be  sure  he  was 
not  left  in  his  trouble,  but  that  he  was 
put  safely  into  his  father’s  hands.  And  as 
I was  coming  home,  I thought  that  here 
was  an  illustration  of  something  I have 
been  thinking  of  all  this  afternoon.  I 
thought  I saw  in  the  poor  little  child’s 
desire  to  get  away  from  those  who  wanted 
to  help  him,  though  not  knowing  where 
to  go  when  left  to  himself,  something 
analogous  to  what  the  immature  human 
being  is  always  disposed  to.  The  whole 
teaching  of  our  life  is  leading  us  away 
from  our  early  delusions  and  lollies,  from 
all  those  things  about  us  which  have  been 
spoken  of  under  the  similitude  which 
need  not  be  again  repeated.  Yet  we 
push  away  the  hand  that  would  conduct 
us  to  soberer  and  better  things,  though, 
when  left  alone,  we  can  but  stand  and 
vaguely  gaze  about  us ; and  we  speak 
hardly  of  the  growing  experience  which 
makes  us  wiser,  and  which  ought  to  make 
us  happier  too.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  teaching  which  takes  something  of 
the  gloss  from  life  is  an  instrument  in 
the  kindest  Hand  of  all ; and  let  us  be 
humbly  content,  if  that  kindest  Hand  shall 
lead  us,  even  by  rough  means,  to  calm 
and  enduring  wisdom,  — wisdom  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  youthful  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  and  not  necessarily  fatal 
even  to  youthful  gayety  of  mood,  — and 
at  last  to  that  Happy  Place  where  worn 
men  regain  the  little  child’s  heart,  and 
old  and  young  are  blest  together. 


Concerning  Veah 
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I do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a dis- 
cussion of  the  question  that  now  agitates 
the  entire  population  of  Brandon  town- 
ship, Vermont, — namely,  whether  Doug- 
las was  born  in  the  Pomeroy  or  the  Hy- 
att mansion.  It  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose to  reed'd  the  fact  that  he  teas  born, 
and  apparently  well  born,  — as,  from  the 
statement  of  Ann  De  Forrest,  his  nurse, 
he  first  appeared  a stalwart  babe  of  four- 
teen pounds  weight. 

He  lived  a life  of  sensations;  and  that 
he  commenced  early  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  a subject  of  newspa- 
per comment  when  but  two  months  old. 
At  that  age  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father,  who,  holding  the  baby  boy  in 
his  arms,  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  died, 
while  Stephen,  dropping  from  his  em- 
brace, was  caught  from  the  fire,  and  thus 
from  early  death,  by  a neighbor,  John 
Conant,  who  opportunely  entered  the 
room  at  the  moment.  And  here  let  mo 
say,  that  for  generations  back  the  ances- 
tors of  Douglas  were  sturdy  men,  of  phys- 
ical strength  and  mental  ability.  His 
grandfather  was  noted  for  his  strong 
practical  common  sense,  which,  rightly 
applied,  with  industry,  made  him  in  mid- 
dle life  the  possessor  of  wealth,  and  the 
finest  farm  on  Otter  Creek.  This,  how- 
ever, in  later  years  was  gradually  taken 
from  him,  by  means  which  had  better, 
perhaps,  remain  unmentioned.  The  fa- 
ther of  Stephen  was  a physician  of  more 
than  ordinary  talent  and  of  much  cul- 
ture. He  had  attained  but  to  early  man- 
hood, when  a sudden  attack  of  heart-dis- 
ease removed  him  from  life,  and  compel- 
led his  widow,  with  her  infant  boy,  to  faco 
the  world  alone. 

A bachelor  brother  of  the  Widow  Doug- 
hs took  her  and  the  baby  to  his  farm, 
where,  for  several  years,  the  one  mourned 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  while  the  other 
grew  in  strength  and  muscle.  The  earlier 
developments  of  the  boy  were  character- 
istic, and  typical  of  those  in  later  life.  He 


was  very  quick,  magnetic  in  his  temper- 
ament, and  full  to  the  brim  with  wit  and 
humor.  Beyond  his  uncle’s  farm  ran  the 
far-famed  Otter  Creek,  whose  waters,  in 
my  boyhood,  were  forbidden  me,  as  inev- 
itably leading  the  incautious  bather  to 
“ a life  of  misery  and  a premature  death.” 
There  it  was,  however,  that  Stephen  earn- 
ed his  earliest  triumphs.  It  is  a long  pull 
across  the  Otter  Pond,  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter’s last  charge  was  always,  “ Keep  this 
side  of  the  rock  in  the  middle,— don’t  try 
to  cross  ” ; but  reckless  then  of  life  as 
since  in  politics,  self-confident  aud  dar- 
ing as  always,  Douglas,  of  all  the  boys, 
alone  dared  disobey  the  charge,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  safely  the  opposite 
shore. 

His  companions,  sons  of  farmers  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  were  preparing  to  en- 
ter college ; and  Douglas,  the  best  scholar 
in  his  class,  the  finest  mathematician  in 
the  township,  and  who  without  instruction 
had  mastered  the  Latin  Grammar  and 
“ Viri  Romm,”  applied  to  his  uncle  for 
permission  to  join  them.  The  uncle,  how- 
ever, never  noted  for  much  liberality  ei- 
ther of  brain  or  pocket,  having  taken  to 
himself  a wife  and  gotten  to  himself  a 
boy,  was  unable  to  see  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  orphan  a college  education, 
and  pitilessly  bound  him  to  a worthy  dea- 
con of  the  church,  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  highly  respectable,  but  rarely  famous, 
trade  of  cabinet-making.  In  this  Douglas 
did  well.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that 
“ he  was  not  fond  of  his  trade,”  and  that 
“ his  spirit  pined  for  loftier  employment” 
Possibly.  But  for  all  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  it,  and  these  lines  are  being  writ- 
ten on  a mahogany  table  made  by  him 
while  an  apprentice  at  Brandon.  It  is 
a strong,  substantial,  two -leaved  table, 
with  curiously  carved  legs  terminating  in 
bear’s-feet,  the  claws  of  which  display  an 
intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
maker  with  the  physiological  formation 
of  those  appendages,  and  a more  than 
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ordinary  amount  of  dexterity  in  the  hand- 
ling of  tools.  It  was  while  in  this  occu- 
pation that  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of  the 
“ Tough  ’Un.”  lie  was  nearly  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and,  though  not  hand- 
some, was  very  intelligent  and  bright  in 
his  appearance,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
compete  successfully  for  the  smiles  and 
favors  of  a young  country  lass  who  reign- 
ed the  belle  of  the  village.  This  did  not 
suit  the  ‘l  mittened  ” ones,  and  they  de- 
termined to  draw  voting  Douglas  into  a 
controversy  which  should  result  in  a fight, 
— he,  of  course,  to  be  the  defeated  party. 
The  night  chosen  for  the  onslaught  was 
the  “ singing-school  night,”  and  the  time 
the  homeward  walk  of  Stephen  from  the 
house  of  the  fair  object  of  contention. 
The  crowd  met  him  at  the  corner  store. 
From  jests  to  jibes,  from  taunts  to  blows, 
was  then,  as  ever,  an  easy  path ; and  in 
reply  to  some  unchi valric  remark  con- 
cerning his  ladv-love,  Douglas  struck  the 
slanderer  with  all  his  might.  Immediately 
a ring  was  formed,  and  kept,  until  Doug- 
las rose  the  victor,  and  without  further 
ceremony  pitched  into  one  of  the  look- 
ers-on, and  stopped  not  until  he,  too,  was 
soundly  thrashed,  when,  with  flashing  eye 
and  clenched  fist,  he  said,  — “ Now,  boys, 
if  that  ’s  not  enough,  come  on,  and  I ’ll 
take  you  all  together!  ” At  this  juncture, 
the  good  old  Deacon,  who  had  been  try- 
ing cider  in  the  cellar  of  the  store,  came 
along,  and,  taking  Stephen  by  the  arm, 
said,  — “ Well,  Steve,  you  are  a tough 
*un ! What ! whipped  two,  and  want 
more  ? Come  home,  my  boy,  come  home ! ” 
He  was  allowed  ever  after  to  go  and 
come  with  his  bright-eyed  beauty,  unmo- 
lested, and  for  years  was  known  there 
and  in  the  neighboring  townships  as  the 
“ Tough  ’Un.”  Here,  too,  he  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  a good  fellow,  a 
whole-souled  friend,  and  a jolly  com- 
panion. He  would  read,  and  his  favor- 
ite works  were  those  telling  of  the  tri- 
umphs  of  Napoleon,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  the  wars  of  Ctesar. 

He  was  still  desirous  of  a collegiate 
education,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
constant  application  to  his  books,  when 
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he  should  have  been  resting  from  the  la- 
bors of  the  day,  brought  upon  him  an  ill- 
ness, the  severity  of  which  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  employment  and  return 
to  his  uncle's  house.  There  he  obtained 
permission  to  take  a course  of  classical 
studies  at  the  academy,  a permission 
of  which  he  availed  himself  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  then  a fine,  well-built 
youth,  foremost  in  plays,  active  in  all 
country  excursions,  and  ever  popular 
with  his  elders.  Indeed,  this  last  trait 
followed  him  through  life ; and  when  those 
of  his  own  age  were  at  sword’s-point  with 
him,  he  was  sure  of  finding  friends  and 
favor  amongst  such  as  were  older  and 
wiser  than  himself.  Ills  mother,  about 
this  time,  married  a lawyer  of  wealth  and 
position,  residing  in  the  interior  of  New 
York,  who,  appreciating  the  talent  of  the 
boy,  aided  him  in  his  laudable  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  an  education,  and  sent  him 
to  the  academy  at  Canandaigua  in  that 
State.  There  Douglas  was  soon  among 
the  first.  He  was  the  most  popular  speak- 
er of  them  all,  pleasing  old  and  young, 
and  causing  the  hall  of  the  academy  to 
be  filled  with  an  interested  audience 
whenever  it  was  known  that  he  was  to 
be  the  orator  of  the  night.  His  love  of 
humor  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous aided  him  not  a little  in  the  quick 
repartee,  for  which  he  was  then,  as  since, 

noted.  He  was  far  from  idle  durin"  the 

© 

three  years  of  his  life  at  Canandaigua; 
for,  besides  applying  himself  with  untiring 
energy  and  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  a clas- 
sical course  at  the  academy,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  reading  in  the  law- 
office  of  the  Messrs.  Huhbcll.  His  exam- 
iners for  the  bar  stated  that  they  had 
never  before  met  a student  who  in  so 
short  a time  made  such  proficiency ; and 
while  they  took  pleasure  in  compliment- 
ing him,  they  also  extended  to  him  the 
privileges  which  are  accorded  by  rule 
only  to  those  who  have  pursued  a com- 
plete collegiate  course.  This  was  espe- 
cially gratifying  and  stimulating  to  Doug- 
las, who  remarked  to  a fellow -student 
that  for  the  wealth  of  a continent  he 
would  not  have  had  his  “ mother  die 
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without  hearing  that  intelligence  of  her 
son's  progress.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Douglas  com- 
menced, with  the  fairest  prospects,  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  beautiful  village  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hardly  had  the  paint 
on  his  “ shingle  ” become  dry,  when  a sud- 
den attack  of  bilious  fever  prostrated  him, 
ami  confined  hint  to  his  room  for  months, 
lie  was  thoroughly  restless ; he  pined 
for  action ; and  when  his  physician  said 
to  him,  “ Sir,  if  you  allow  yourself  to  fret 
in  this  manner,  you  will  certainly  frustrate 
my  efforts,  ami  die,”  he  replied,  “ Not 
now,  Doctor ; there ’s  work  ahead  for  me.” 
Upon  his  recovery,  he  found  himself  in 
a situation  such  as  would  crush  the  spirit 
of  ninety-nine  men  in  a hundred.  He 
was  weak,  with  but  a few  dollars,  with  no 
friends,  in  a region  of  country  that  did  not 
promise  him  health,  and  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  other  localities.  He  paid  his  debts 
and  left  the  place.  He  wandered,  liter- 
ally, from  town  to  town,  until  his  means 
were  gone  and  his  strength  well-nigh 
exhausted,  when,  on  a bright  Wednes- 
day morning  in  the  month  of  November, 
1833,  he  reached  the  village  of  Winches- 
ter, Illinois. 

In  his  head  were  his  brains,  in  his  pock- 
et his  cash  resources,  namely,  thirty-seven 
and  a half  cents,  and  in  a checkered  blue 
handkerchief  his  school  -books  and  his 
wardrobe.  He  knew  no  one  there,  he 
had  no  plan  of  action,  and,  foot-sore,  with 
heavy  heart,  he  leaned  against  a post  in 
the  public  square,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  gave  way  to  gloomy  forebodings. 
He  had,  however,  entered  the  town  where 
his  fortunes  were  to  mend,  his  life  to  re- 
ceive new  vigor,  aud  his  successful  career 
to  begin. 

While  standing  thus,  he  noticed  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  square  a crowd  of 
people,  and  walked  towards  them.  On  a 
platform  stood  a red-faced,  burly  auction- 
eer, with  a straw  hat  and  a loud  voice, 
who  was  arguing  with  some  one  in  the 
crowd  of  expectant  buyers  the  impossi- 
bility of  proceeding  with  the  sale  without 
a clerk  to  aid  him.  He  was  in  the  heat 
of  the  discussion,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 


the  intelligent  face,  and  fragile  form  of 
young  Douglas,  to  whom  he  beckoned, — 
when  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

Auctioneer.  I say,  boy,  you  look  like 
you  ’re  smart ; can  you  figure  ? 

Douglas.  I can,  Sir. 

Auctioneer.  Will  a couple  of  dollars 
a day  hire  you,  till  we  finish  this  sale? 

Douglas.  And  board  ? 

At  which  reply  the  crowd  laughed, 
and  the  auctioneer,  who  thought  he  had 
found  a treasure,  said,  — 

“ Yes,  and  board ; tumble  up  and  go  to 
work.” 

Whereupon,  Douglas,  whose  legs  were 

weak,  whose  stomach  was  empty,  and 

whose  head  fairly  ached  with  nervous 

excitement,  mounted  the  platform,  began 

his  work  as  deputy-auctioneer,  and  laid 

the  foundations  of  a popularity  in  that 

section  which  increased  with  his  years 

¥ 

and  strengthened  with  his  success.  The 
sale  for  which  he  was  hired  continued 
three  days,  and  attracted  the  residents 
of  the  place  and  the  farmers  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  all  of  whom  were  fa- 
vorably  impressed  by  the  bright  look,  the 
quick,  earnest  manner,  the  frequent  hu- 
morous remarks,  and  the  unvarying  cour- 
tesy of  the  young  clerk.  In  the  evenings, 
when  gathered  about  the  huge  iron  stove 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel,  and  the  do- 
ings, good  or  bad,  of  “ Old  Hickory  ” were 
the  theme  of  discussion,  one  and  all  sat 
quiet,  listening  with  admiration,  if  not 
with  conviction,  to  the  conversation  of 
the  youthful  politician,  who  at  that  time 
was  a great  admirer  of  General  Jack- 
son. 

With  the  same  tact  and  adaptability  to 
circumstances  which  were  characteristic 
of  him  through  life,  Douglas  determined 
to  make  use  of  these  people;  and  so  dex- 
terously did  lie  manage,  that,  before  he 
had  been  with  them  a week,  he  had  pro- 
duced upon  their  minds  the  impression 
that  he  was  of  all  men  the  best  suited 
to  teach  their  district  school  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  He  dined  with  the  minister, 
rode  out  with  the  doctor,  and  took  tea 
with  the  old  ladies.  He  talked  politics 
with  the  farmers,  recounted  adventures 
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to  the  young  men,  and,  if  my  informant 
is  trustworthy,  was  in  no  way  shy  of  the 
young  ladies.  The  zeal  with  which  he 
sang  on  Sunday,  and  the  marked  atten- 
tion which  ho  paid  to  .the  sermonizings 
of  the  dominie,  advanced  him  so  far  in 
the  affections  of  the  honest  people  of 
that  rural  town,  that,  had  he  asked  their 
wealth,  their  prayers,  or  their  votes,  he 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing them. 

There  are  no  reasons  for  believing, 
that,  as  a schoolmaster,  he  was  particu- 
larly well  qualified.  lie  did  very  well, 
however,  and  satisfied  the  entire  township, 
so  that,  had  he  been  content  with  that 
very  honorable,  but  somewhat  inconspic- 
uous life,  he  might  doubtless  have  re- 
mained there  until  this  day.  Up  to  this 
period  he  had  been  a strict  temperance 
man.  No  intoxicating  drink  had  as  yet 
passed  his  lips;  and  an  early  experiment 
with  a pipe  had  so  sickened  him,  that  he 
had  resolved  never  again  to  attempt  it. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  had  he 
adhered  to  that  resolve ; but,  like  many 
other  politicians,  he  thought  it  necessary, 
in  the  days  of  his  early  public  life,  to  mix 
with  the  crowd,  to  join  the  bar-room  cir- 
cle, to  tell  his  story  and  sing  his  song,  to 
smoke,  and  generally  to  conform  to  all 
those  demands  of  pot-house  oracles  which 
have  perhaps  elevated  the  few,  but  with- 
out doubt  destroyed  the  many.  Ilis  aim 
then  was  popularity.  He  did  his  best 
as  a teacher,  giving  his  spare  time  to  the 
law.  Before  the  Justices’  Court  he  ar- 
gued frequently,  and  commonly  with  suc- 
cess. There  he  gained  reputation,  and 
having  been  elected  member  of  the  le- 
gislature, he  determined  to  devote  his  life 
thenceforth  to  what  seemed  to  him  kin- 
dred pursuits,  politics  and  law. 

In  the  latter  his  successes  were  fre- 
quent. At  first  he  was  employed,  natu- 
rally, in  minor  cases ; but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  no  one  at  the  bar  was  his 
equal  in  the  dexterous  management  of  a 
knotty  point,  the  successful  defence  of 
a desperate  villain,  or  the  game  of  bluff 
with  judge,  jury,  or  opposing  counsel. 
His  cases  were  such  as  developed  his 


cunning,  his  ingenuity,  and  tact,  rather 
than  tested  his  learning  or  research ; and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  would,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  alone,,  have  achieved  more 
than  a local  distinction,  and  that  not  in 
all  respects  a desirable  one.  In  the  word- 
ing of  the  State  Statutes  he  was  well  read, 
and  he  often  availed  himself  of  his  remark- 
able memory  to  the  entire  discomfiture 
of  an  opponent,  whose  technical  error, 
quickly  detected  by  the  watchful  car  of 
Douglas,  would  be  turned  against  him 
with  great  effect.  So  constant  was  his 
success  in  the  defence  of  criminal  cases, 
that  it  was  deemed  well,  by  the  powers 
that  were,  to  elevate  him  to  the  position 
of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  first  dis- 
trict of  the  State.  This  was  done  in  1835, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
At  that  time  lie  was  of  singularly  pre- 
possessing appearance  and  popular  man- 
ners. The  people  were  fond  and  proud 
of  him ; and  when  he  made  his  acknowl- 
edgments to  them  for  the  above-mention- 
ed token  of  their  confidence,  he  so  ex- 
cited them  by  his  oratory,  that  .they  took 
him  from  the  platform,  raised  him  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  in  triumph 
about  the  town,  while  hundreds  follow- 
ed, shouting,  “Hurra  for  little  Doug!” 
“ Three  cheers  for  the  Little  Giant ! ” 
“ We  ’ll  put  you  through  1 ” and  “ You  ’ll 
be  President  yet  1 ” 

The  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court 
thought  that  a great  mistake  had  been 
made;  and  one  of  them,  who  in  later 
years  was  one  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  warm- 
est friends,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  election  was  wrong.  “ What  busi- 
ness,” asked  he,  “ has  this  boy  with  such 
an  office  ? He  is  no  lawyer,  and  has  no 
books.”  Indeed,  he  met  with  no  little 
opposition  from  his  brethren  at  the  bar, 
but  none  that  in  any  way  impeded  his 
progress  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
or  disheartened  him  in  his  efforts  after 
loftier  place.  Judge  Morton  relates,  that 
at  no  time  was  Douglas  found  unprepared. 
“ His  indictments  were  always  properly 
drawn,  his  evidence  complete,  and  his  ar- 
guments logical.”  Before  a jury  he  was 
in  his  element.  There  he  could  indulge 
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in  story-telling,  in  special  pleading,  and 
in  all  the  intricate  devices  which  beguile 
sober  men  of  their  senses,  and  prove 
black  white  or  good  evil.  From  judge  to 
jury,  from  the  highest  practitioner  to  the 
lowest  pettifogger,  there  soon  came  to  be 
but  one  impression.  lie  was  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  champion  of  the  Illinois  bar. 

His  career  upon  the  bench,  to  which 
he  was  soon  after  elevated,  was  brilliant, 
because  energetic,  and  successful,  be- 
cause he  never  permitted  contingencies 
to  thwart  a predetermination,  and  be- 
cause that  coolness  and  grit  which  en- 
abled him  to  whip  a second  sneering 
boy  while  he  was  yet  a youth  had  be- 
come a settled  trait  of  his  character. 
It  was  during  the  sitting  of  his  court, 
that  the  notorious  Joe  Smith  was  to  be 
tried  for  some  offence  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  Mob -law  had  taken 
matters  somewhat  under  its  charge  in 
the  West;  and  the  populace,  fearing 
that  Smith,  in  this  particular  instance, 
might  manage  to  slip  from  the  hands 
of  justice,  determined  to  take  him  from 
the  court-house  and  hang  hiih.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  erect  a gal- 
lows in  the  yard,  and,  having  entered 
the  court-room,  demanded  from  the  sher- 
iff the  person  of  the  prisoner.  Judge 
Douglas  was  in  his  seat ; the  room  was 
filled  with  the  infuriated  mob  and  its 
sympathizers ; Smith  sat  pale  and  trem- 
bling in  his  box ; while  the  sheriff,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance, fell  powerless  and  hall-fainting  on 
the  steps.  “ Sheriff,”  shouted  the  judge, 
“clear  the  court!”  Tt  was  easier  said 
than  done.  Five  hundred  determined 
men  are  not  to  be  thwarted  by  a coward, 
and  such  the  sheriff  proved.  It  was  a 
trying  moment.  The  life  of  Smith  per 
se  was  not  worth  saving,  but  the  dignity 
of  the  court  must  be  upheld,  and  Doug- 
las saw  at  a glance  that  he  had  but  a mo- 
ment in  which  to  do  it.  “Mr.  Harris,” 
said  he,  addressing  a huge  and  sinewy 
Kentuckian,  “ I appoint  you  sheriff  of 
this  court.  Select  your  deputies.  Clear 
this  court-house.  Do  it,  and  do  it  now.” 
He  had  chosen  the  right  man.  Right 
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and  left  fell  the  foremost  of  the  mob ; 
some  were  pitched  from  the  windows, 
others  jumped  thence  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ; and  soon  the  entire  crowd,  con- 
vinced of  the  judge’s  determination  to 
maintain  order,  rushed  pell-mell  from  the 
court-room,  while  Smith,  who  had  unper- 
ceived made  his  way  up  to  the  feet  of 
the  judge,  laid  his  head  upon  his  knee 
and  wept  like  a child.  “ Never,”  said 
Douglas,  “ was  I so  determined  to  effect 
a result  as  then.  Had  Smith  been  taken 
from  my  protection,  it  would  have  been 
only  when  I lay  dead  upon  the  floor.” 
The  fact  that  he  had  no  right  to  appoint 
a sheriff  was  not  one  of  the  “ points  of 
consideration.”  “ How  shall  I execute 
my  will  ? ” was  probably  the  only  ques- 
tion that  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  at 
the  time,  and  the  logic  of  the  answer  in 
no  way  troubled  him.  The  dignity  of  the 
bench  was  always  upheld  by  Judge  Doug- 
las during  the  sitting  of  the  court;  but 
he  was  no  stickler  lor  form  or  ceremony 
elsewhere. 

A friend  tells  an  amusing  anecdote 
illustrative  of  his  daring  and  somewhat 
foolhardy  spirit,  even  in  mature  life. 
Mr.  Douglas,  then  a judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois,  was  one  of  a 
number  of  passengers  who,  on  the  crack 
steamboat  “ Andrew  Jackson,”  were  go- 
ing down  the  Mississippi.  The  steamer 
was  detained  several  hours  at  Natchez, 
where  she  was  supplied  with  wood  and 
water,  and  during  the  delay  a huge, 
hard-fisted  boatman,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  a poor  article  of  strychnine  whis- 
key, made  himself  very  conspicuous  and 
exceedingly  obnoxious  by  the  continual 
iteration  of  his  intense  desire  to  fight 
some  one.  He  was  fearful  that  he  would 
“ ruin,”  if  his  pugilistic  wants  were  not 
immediately  attended  to,  and  in  man- 
ner more  earnest  than  agreeable  invited 
one  and  all  to  “ come  ashore  and  have 
the  conceit  taken  out”  of  them.  From 
the  descriptive  catalogue  he  gave  of  his 
own  merits,  the  passengers  gathered  that 
he  was  “ a roarer,”  “ a regular  bruiser,” 
“ half  alligator,  half  steamboat,  half  snap- 
ping-turtle, with  a leetle  dash  of  chain- 
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lightning  thrown  in,”  anil  were  evidently 
afraid  of  him  ; when  the  Judge,  who  had 
been  quietly  smoking  on  the  deck,  step- 
ped out  upon  the  quay,  and,  approach- 
ing the.  bully,  said,  with  a peculiarly  dry 
manner,  — 

“ Who  might  you  be,  my  big  chicken, 
eh?” 

“I'ma  high-pressure  steamer,”  roared 
the  astonished  boatman. 

“ And  I ’m  a snag,”  replied  Douglas, 
as  he  pitched  into  him ; and  before  the 
fellow  had  time  to  reflect,  he  lay  sprawl- 
ing in  the  mud. 

A loud  shout,  mingled  with  derisive 
laughter,  burst  from  the  spectators,  all 
of  whom  knew  the  Judge;  and  while  the 
discomfited  braggart  limped  sorely  off, 
the  passengers  carried  Douglas  to  the 
bar,  where,  for  hours  after,  a general  se- 
ries of  jollifications  ensued,  and  he  who  a 
few  days  before  had  sat  the  embodiment 
of  judicial  dignity  on  the  supreme  bench 
now  vied  with  a motley  crowd  of  steam- 
boat-passengers in  song  and  story.  As  a 
judge  he  was  as  he  should  be;  but  he 
was  a judge  only  while  literally  on  the 
bench. 

The  decisions  of  Judge  Douglas  were 
recognized  always  as  able  and  impar- 
tial ; but  his  habit  of  “ log-rolling,”  or,  as 
the  extreme  Westerners  call  it,  “ honey- 
fugling”  for  votes  and  supjrort,  had  so 
grown  upon  him,  that  his  sincere  friends 
feared  lest  he  would  sink  too  low,  and  in 
the  end  defeat  himself.  lie  had  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  success  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  multitude,  and  to  them  he  ever 
remained  faithful. 

Had  Mr.  Douglas  been  born  four  months 
60oner  than  he  was,  he  would  have  been 
a Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1842, 
when  his  age  would  have  been  thirty 
years;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  be  thirty  until  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  friends  found  it  would 
be  unadvisable  to  elect  him.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1843,  however,  he  was  elected  to 
the  House,  after  passing  through  one  of 
the  most  exciting  canvasses  ever  known 
in  the  West.  Everywhere  he  met  the 
people  on  the  stump.  That  seemed  to  be 
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his  appropriate  forum,  and  the  only  po- 
sition in  which  he  could  indulge  in  his 
peculiarly  popular  style  of  oratory.  His 
greatest  achievement  during  that  Con- 
gress was  his  speech  in  defence  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  — a speech  begun  when 
the  seats  and  halls  were  comparatively 
empty,  but  concluded  in  the  presence 
of  an  overwhelming  audience.  After 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  delegations 
from  many  of  the  Slates  were  sent  to 
a monster  Jackson  Convention  held  at 
Nashville,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  Committee.  By  invi- 
tation, he  stopped  at  the  Hermitage.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  were  calling  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  old  hero,  and  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  triumph,  when  Douglas 
entered.  He  was  short  and  plain,  and 
attracted  little  attention,  till  presented 
by  Governor  Clay  of  Alabama.  On  the 
announcement  of  his  name,  the  General 
raised  his  still  brilliant  eyes,  and  gazed 
for  a moment  on  the  countenance  of  the 
Judge,  still  retaining  his  hand. 

“Are  you  the  Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois 
who  delivered  a speech  last  session  on 
the  subject  of  the  fine  imposed  on  me  for 
declaring  martial  law  at  New  Orleans?" 
he  asked. 

“ I have  delivered  a speech  in  the 
House  on  that  subject,”  replied  Douglas. 

“Then  stop,”  said  the  General;  “sit 
down  here  beside  me ; I desire  to  return 
you  my  thanks  for  that  speech.” 

And  then,  in  the  presence  of  that  dis- 
tinguished company,  the  aged  soldier  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  words  so 
kindly  and  justly  spoken,  and  assured 
him  of  his  great  obligations.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  interview,  Douglas,  who 
was  unable  to  utter  a word,  grasped  con- 
vulsively the  aged  veteran’s  hand  and  left 
the  hall. 

At  his  death,  General  Jackson  left  all 
his  papers  to  Mr.  Blair,  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  “ Globe,”  and  among  them 
was  a printed  copy  of  the  speech,  with 
this  indorsement,  written  and  signed  by 
himself:  — “This  speech  constitutes  my 
defence : I lay  it  aside  as  an  inheritance 
for  my  grandchildren.” 
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In  (lie  famous  Compromise  struggle 
of  1850,  Judge  Douglas  developed  great 
strength  of  will  and  wonderful  executive 

O 

ability.  With  Henry  Clay  he  was  on  the 
most  friendly  terms,  ami  that  statesman 
once  said  of  him,  that  he  knew  of  “no 
man  so  entirely  an  embodiment  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  American  institutions  as 
Mr.  Dou«»las.”  It  is  well  known  that  to 

c 

Senator  Douglas  belongs  the  credit  of 
initiating  the  great  “ Compromise  Bill,” 
and  that,  though  reported  by  Mr.  Clay 
as  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  in  reality  the  California  and 
Territorial  Bills  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las, united.  It  was  at  his  own  suggesti§u 
that  this  was  done;  and  when  Mr.  Clay-- 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  unfair  for  the  Committee  to  claim  the 
credit  which  belonged  exclusively  to  an- 
other, he  rebuked  him,  and  asked  by 
what  right  he  (Mr.  Clay)  jeoparded  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  nation,  in  or- 
der that  this  or  that  man  might  receive 
the  credit  due  for  the  origin  of  a bill. 
Mr.  Clay  was  so  struck  by  the  manner 
and  observation  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  he 
grasped  his  hand  and  said,  — “You  are 
the  most  generous  man  living ! I will 
unite  the  bills,  ami  report  them ; but  jus- 
tice shall  nevertheless  be  done  to  you 
as  the  real  author  of  the  measures.”  It 
has  been. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  had  occasion 
to  visit  Chicago,  and  his  friends  were  de- 
sirous that  he  should  address  the  people 
in  defence  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  On  Satur- 
day night  he  appeared  before  his  audi- 
ence in  the  open  square  in  front  of  North 
Market  Hall.  His  opponents  had  been 
more  active  than  his  friends.  Ten  thou- 
sand roughs,  determined  to  make  troub- 
le, had  assembled  there ; and  when  the 
speaker  appeared,  they  saluted  him  with 
groans,  cat-calls,  ironical  cheers,  and  nois- 
es of  all  kinds.  That  sort  of  thing  in 
no  way  annoyed  him.  He  was  used  to 
it.  On  similar  occasions  he  had  by  wit 
and  good-humor  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
respectful  and  generally  an  enthusiastic 
hearing,  and  he  expected  to  do  so  now. 


He  was  mistaken.  For  four  hours  the 
contest  raged  between  them.  He  en- 
treated, he  threatened,  he  laughed  at 
them,  told  stories,  bellowed  with  the  en- 
tire volume  of  his  sonorous  voice,  but 
without  success.  They  defied  and  in- 
sulted him,  until  the  clock  in  a neigh- 
boring church-tower  tolled  forth  the  mid- 
night hour.  “ Gentlemen,”  said  Doug- 
las, taking  out  his  watch,  and  advancing 
to  the  front  of  the  stand,  “ it  is  Sunday 
morning.  I have  to  bid  you  farewell.  I 
am  going  to  church,  and  you  — can  go 

to .”  Whereupon  be  retired,  and 

the  crowd  followed,  hooting,  jeering,  and 
screaming,  until  they  left  him  at  the  door 
of  his  hotel. 

No  man  living  possessed  warmer 

friends  than  Mr.  Douglas.  I saw  tears 

of  sorrow  fall  from  the  eves  of  hard-fea- 
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tured  Western  men,  when  at  the  Charles- 
ton Convention  it  became  evident  that 
he  could  not  receive  the  Presidential 
nomination.  Hard,  words  were  spoken 
ami  hard  blows  were  given  in  his  cause 
there,  and  subsequently  at  Baltimore;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  ever  caucusing  or  strug- 
gles for  success  insured  more  bitter  or 
lasting  hatreds  than  were  engendered 
during  the  prolonged  contests  at  those 
places.  The  result  of  that  strife,  the  sub- 
sequent canvassing  of  the  country  in 
search  of  friends  and  votes,  and  the  ul- 
timate defeat,  worked  wonderful  changes 
in  him,  morally  and  physically.  All  that 
in  years  past  he  had  looked  for,  all  he 
had  struggled  for,  seemed  put  forever 
beyond  his  reach  ; and  he  was  from  that 
hour  a different  man.  Fortunately  for 
him,  gloriously  for  his  reputation,  the 
people  of  the  South  saw  fit  to  rebel ; and 
Douglas,  espousing  the  side  of  the  right, 
has  died  a patriot.  There  had  always 
been  a feeling  of  friendship  existing  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  ami  Judge  Douglas; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  act- 
ed just  prior  to  the  Inauguration,  and  the 
gallant  part  he  sustained  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  afterwards,  served  to  increase 
their  mutual  regard  and  esteem.  It  was 
my  "ood-fortune  to  stand  by  Mr.  Douglas 
during  the  reading  of  the  Inaugural  of 
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President  Lincoln.  Rumors  had  been 
current  that  there  would  be  (rouble  at 
that  time,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  by 
the  authorities  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  to  the  result.  “ I shall  be  there,” 
said  Douglas,  “ and  if  any  man  attacks 
Lincoln,  he  attacks  me,  too.”  As  Mr. 
Lincoln  proceeded  with  his  address,  Judge 
Douglas  repeatedly  remarked,  “ Good  ! ” 
“ That ’s  fair ! ” “ No  backing  out  there  ! ” 
“ That ’s  a good  point ! ” etc.,  — indicat- 
ing his  approval  of  its  tone,  as  subse- 
quently  he  congratulated  the  reader  and 
indorsed  the  document. 

At  the  Inauguration  Ball,  all  were 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Presidential 
party.  Much  feeling  had  been  created 
in  the  city  by  the  announcement  that 
Washington  people  did  not  intend  to  pat- 
ronize the  affair,  and  it  was  feared  that 
it  might  fall  through.  Presently  the  band 
struck  up  “ Hail  Columbia,”  and  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  with  his  escort  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was 
supported  by  Judge  Douglas.  A more 
significant  demonstration  of  friendship 
and  of  personal  interest  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  suggested ; and  Mr.  Douglas, 
that  night,  by  his  genial  manner,  his 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  personnel  of 
the  new  Administration,  and  the  effec- 
tual snubbing  which  he  thereby  gave  to 
the  pretentious  movers  in  Washington 
society,  won  for  himself  many  friends, 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  the  Republicans 
present. 

About  two  months  since,  while  in  the 
telegraph  office  at  Washington,  I saw 
Mr.  Douglas.  Accosting  him,  I asked 
what  course  he  thought  the  President 
should  pursue  towards  the  sympathizers 
with  the  South  who  remained  in  that 
city.  “Well,”  replied  he,  “if  I were 
President,  I VI  convert  or  hang  them  all 
within  forty-eight  hours.  However,  don’t 
be  in  a hurry.  I ’ve  known  Mr.  Lincoln 
a longer  time  than  you  have,  or  than 
the  country  has ; ho  ’ll  come  out  right, 
and  we  will  all  stand  by  him.” 

The  President  was,  in  return,  a warm 
friend  of  Mr.  Douglas.  I had  occasion 
to  inquire  of  him  if  he  had,  as  was  re- 
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ported  in  the  newspapers,  tendered  to 
Judge  Douglas  the  position  of  Brigadier- 
General.  “ No,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
“ 1 have  not  done  so ; nor  had  I thought 
of  doing  so  until  to-night,  when  I saw  it 
suggested  in  the  paper.  I have  no  reason 
to  believe  Mr.  Douglas  would  accept  it. 
He  has  not  asked  it,  nor  have  his  friends. 
But  I must  say,  that,  if  it  is  well  to  ap- 
point brigadier-generals  from  the  civil 
list,  I can  imagine  few  men  better  quali- 
fied for  such  a position  than  Judge  Doug- 
las. For  myself,  I know  1 have  not 
much  military  knowledge,  and  I think 
Douglas  has.  It  was  he  who  first  told 
m«  1 should  have  trouble  at  Baltimore, 
and,  pointing  on  the  map,  showed  me  the 
route  by  Perryville,  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  Annapolis,  as  the  one  over  which 
our  troops  must  come.  He  impressed  on 
my  mind  the  necessity  of  absolutely  se- 
curing Fortress  Monroe  and  Old  Point 
Comlort,  and,  in  fact,  I think  he  knows 
all  about  it.”  The  President  continued 
at  some  length  to  refer  to  the  aid,  coun- 
sel, and  encouragement  he  had  received 
from  Judge  Douglas,  intimating  that  the 
relations  subsisting  between  them  were 
of  the  most  amicable  and  pleasant  na- 
ture. 

It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  during  the  present  crisis,  to  im- 
press ujk)u  the  country  the  fact,  that 
at  the  outset  he  had  declared  himself  a 
Union  man,  faithful  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  upholding  of  its  powers. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  left  many  friends  and 
many  opponents,  but  few  enemies.  Care- 
less of  money,  he  died  poor.  Generous 
to  recklessness,  he  permitted  his  estate  to 
become  incumbered  and  taken  from  him. 
Early  in  life  he  aimed  at  personal  popu- 
larity, and  obtained  it.  In  later  years 
he  desired  legal  honors,  and  they  were 
his.  Successful  in  all  he  undertook,  he 
raised  his  ambition  to  the  highest  post 
among  his  fellows,  and  its  possession  bo- 
came  the  sole  object  of  his  life.  For  its 
attainment  he  gave  everything,  yielded 
everything,  did  everything,  and  became 
everything,  without  success.  In  all  things 
he  was  extreme.  His  loves  and  hates 
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■were  strong.  His  habits,  however  they 
may  be  estimated,  were  apparent  to  all. 
Ilia  life  — was  it  a failure? 

His  death  I will  but  mention.  It  has 
plunged  a loving  family  into  sorrow,  and 
taken  from  a party  its  leader.  Thou- 
sands of  sentences  gratifying  to  his  friends 
are  written  about  his  greatness,  and  the 
sacredness  of  his  memory ; and  no  word 
will  be  uttered  here  to  offend  them.  lie 
shall  himself  close  this  paper,  and  I will 
be  the  medium  of  conveying  in  his  behalf 


a message  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  — a 
message  which  he  spoke  into  the  ear  of 
his  watchful  wife,  for  tho  future  guidance 
of  his  orphan  children : — 

“ Reviving  slightly,  he  turned  easily  in 
his  bed,  and  with  his  eyes  partially  closed, 
and  his  hand  resting  in  that  of  Mrs. 
Douglas,  he  said,  in  slow  and  measured 
cadence,  — 

“ ‘ Tell  them  to  qbey  the  laws 
AND  SUPPORT  TnE  CONSTITUTION  OK 
the  United  States."’ 


OUR  RIVER, 

(FOR  A SUMMER  FESTIVAL  AT  “THE  LAURELS”  ON  THE  MERRIMACK.) 

Once  more  on  yonder  laurelled  height 
The  summer  ffowers  have  budded ; 

Once  more  with  summer’s  golden  light 
The  vales  of  home  are  flooded  ; 

And  once  more,  by  the  grace  of  Him 
Of  every  good  the  Giver, 

We  sing  upon  its  wooded  rim 
The  praises  of  our  river : 

Its  pines  above,  its  waves  below, 

The  west  wind  down  it  blowing, 

As  fair  as  when  the  voung  Brissot 
Beheld  it  seaward  flowing, — 

And  bore  its  memory  o’er  the  deep 
To  soothe  a martyr’s  sadness, 

And  fresco,  in  his  troubled  sleep, 

His  prison-walls  with  gladness. 

‘ We  know  the  world  is  rich  with  streams 

Renowned  in  song  and  story, 

Whose  music  murmurs  through  our  dreams 
Of  human  love  and  glory  : 

We  know  that  Arno’s  banks  are  fair, 

And  Rhine  has  castled  shadows, 

And,  poet-tuned,  the  I)oon  and  Ayr 
Go  singing  down  their  meadows. 

O O 


But  while,  unpictured  and  unsung 
By  painter  or  by  poet, 
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Our  river  waits  the  tuneful  tongue 
And  cunning  hand  to  show  it, — 

We  only  know  the  fond  skies  lean 
Above  it,  warm  with  blessing, 

And  the  sweet  soul  of  our  Undine 
Awakes  to  our  caressing. 

No  fickle  Sun-God  holds  the  flocks 
That  graze  its  shores  in  keeping  ; 

No  icy  kiss  of  Dian  mocks 
The  youth  beside  it  sleeping : 

Our  Christian  river  loveth  most 
The  beautiful  and  human  ; 

The  heathen  streams  of  Naiads  boast, 

But  ours  of  man  and  woman. 

The  miner  in  his  cabin  hears 
The  ripple  we  arc  hearing  ; 

It  whispers  soft  to  homesick  ears 
Around  the  settler’s  clearing  : 

In  Sacramento’s  vales  of  corn, 

Or  Santee’s  bloom  of  cotton, 

Our  river  by  its  valley-born 
Was  never  yet  forgotten. 

The  drum  rolls  loud,  — the  bugle  fills 
The  summer  air  with  clangor ; 

The  war-storm  shakes  ihe  solid  hills 
Beneath  its  tread  of  anger : 

Young  eyes  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours 
Now  point  the  rifle’s  barrel, 

And  hands  then  stained  with  fruits  and  flowers 
Bear  redder  stains  of  quarrel. 

But  blue  skies  smile,  and  flowers  bloom  on, 
And  rivers  still  keep  flowing, — 

The  dear  God  still  his  rain  and  sun 
On  good  and  ill  bestowing. 

His  pine-trees  whisper,  “ Trust  and  wait  1 " 

His  flowers  are  prophesying 
That  all  we  dread  of  change  or  fate 
His  love  is  underlying. 

And  thou,  O Mountain-born !-— no  more 
We  ask  the  Wise  Allotter 
Than  for  the  firmness  of  thy  shore, 

The  calmness  of  thy  water, 

The  cheerful  lights  that  overlay 
Thy  rugged  slopes  with  beauty, 

To  match  our  spirits  to  our  day 
And-  make  a joy  of  duty. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ARTIST  MOXK. 

Ox  the  evening  when  Agnes  and  her 
grandmother  returned  from  the  Con- 
vent, as  they  were  standing  after  supper 
looking  over  the  garden  parapet  into 
the  gorge,  their  attention  was  caught 
by  a man  in  an  ecclesiastical  habit, 
slowly  climbing  the  rocky  pathway  to- 
wards them. 

“ Is  n’t  that  brother  Antonio  ? ” said 
Dame  Elsie,  leaning  forward  to  observe 
more  narrowly.  “ Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is ! ” 

“ Oh,  how  glad  I am ! ” exclaimed  Ag- 
nes, springing  up  with  vivacity,  and  look- 
ing eagerly  down  the  path  by  which  the 
stranger  was  approaching. 

A few  moments  more  of  clambering, 
and  the  stranger  met  the  two  women  at 
the  gate  with  a gesture  of  benediction. 

He  was  apparently  a little  past  the 
middle  point  of  life,  and  entering  on 
its  shady  afternoon.  He  was  tall  and 
well  proportioned,  and  his  features  had 
the  spare  delicacy  of  the  Italian  outline. 
The  round  brow,  fully  developed  in  all 
the  perceptive  and  msthetic  regions,— the 
keen  eye,  shadowed  by  long,  dark  lashes, 

— the  thin,  flexible  lips,  — the  sunken 
cheek,  where,  on  the  slightest  emotion, 
there  fluttered  a brilliant  flush  of  color, 

— all  were  signs  telling  of  the  enthusiast 
in  whom  the  nervous  and  spiritual  pre- 
dominated over  the  animal. 

At  times,  his  eye  had  a dilating  bright- 
ness, as  if  from  the  flickering  of  some  in- 
ward fire  which  was  slowly  consuming 
the  mortal  part,  and  its  expression  was 
brilliant  even  to  the  verge  of  insanity. 

His  dress  was  the  simple,  coarse,  white 
stufi'-gowu  of  the  Dominican  friars,  over 
which  he  wore  a darker  travelling-gar- 
ment of  coarse  cloth,  with  a hood,  from 
whose  deep  shadows  his  bright  mysteri- 
ous eyes  looked  like  jewels  from  a cav- 
ern. At  his  side  dangled  a great  rosary 
and  cross  of  black  wood,  and  under  his 


arm  he  carried  a portfolio  secured  with  a 
leathern  strap,  which  seemed  stuffed  to 
bursting  with  papers. 

Father  Antonio,  whom  we  have  thus 
introduced  to  the  reader,  was  an  itiner- 
ant preaching  monk  from  the  Convent 
of  San  Marco  in  Florence,  on  a pastoral 
and  artistic  tour  through  Italy. 

Convents  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
the  retreats  of  multitudes  of  natures  who 
did  not  wish  to  live  in  a state  of  perpet- 
ual warfare  and  offence,  and  all  the  ele- 
gant arts  flourished  under  their  protecting 
shadows.  Ornamental  gardening,  phar- 
macy, drawing,  painting,  carving  in  wood, 
illumination,  and  calligraphy  were  not  un- 
frequent occupations  of  the  holy  fathers, 
‘and  the  convent  has  given  to  the  illus- 
trious roll  of  Italian  Art  some  of  its  most 
brilliant  names.  No  institution  in  mod- 
ern Europe  had  a more  established  repu- 
tation in  all  these  respects  than  the  Con- 
vent of  San  Marco  in  Florence.  In  its 
best  days,  it  was  as  near  an  approach  to 
an  ideal  community,  associated  to  unite 
religion,  beauty,  and  utility,  as  ever  has 
existed  on  earth.  It  was  a retreat  from 
the  commonplace  prose  of  life  into  an 
atmosphere  at  once  devotional  and  po- 
etic ; and  prayers  and  sacred  hymns  con- 
secrated the  elegant  labors  of  the  chisel 
and  the  pencil,  no  less  than  the  more 
homely  ones  of  the  still  and  the  crucible. 
San  Marco,  far  from  being  that  kind 
of  sluggish  lagoon  often  imagined  in  con- 
ventual life,  was  rather  a sheltered  hot- 
bed of  ideas, — fervid  with  intellectual 
and  moral  energy,  and  before  the  age 
in  every  radical  movement.  At  this  pe- 
riod, Savonarola,  the  poet  and  prophet  of 
the  Italian  religious  world  of  his  day, 
was  superior  of  this  convent,  pouring 
through  all  the  members  of  the  order  the 
fire  of  his  own  impassioned  nature,  and 
seeking  to  lead  them  back  to  the  fervors 
of  more  primitive  and  evangelical  ages, 
and  in  the  reaction  of  a worldly  and  cor- 
rupt Church  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
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power  of  that  current  which  at  last 
drowned  his  eloquent  voice  in  the  cold 
waters  of  martyrdom.  Savonarola  was 
an  Italian  Luther,  — differing  from  the 
great  Northern  Reformer  as  the  more 
ethereally  strung  and  nervous  Italian 
differs  from  the  bluff  and  burly  Ger- 
man ; and  like  Luther  lie  became  in  his 
time  the  centre  of  every  livinjr  thin"  in 
society  about  him.  He  inspired  the  pen- 
cils of  artists,  guided  the  counsels  of  states- 
men, and,  a poet  himself,  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  poets.  Everywhere  in  Italy  the 
monks  of  his  order  were  travelling,  re- 
storing the  shrines,  preaching  against  the 
voluptuous  and  unworthy  pictures  with 
which  sensual  artists  had  desecrated  the 
churches,  and  calling  the  people  back  by 
their  exhortations  to  the  purity  of  primi- 
tive Christianity. 

Father  Antonio  was  a younger  broth- 
er of  Elsie,  and  had  early  become  a 
member  of  the  San  Marco,  enthusias- 
tic not  less  in  religion  than  in  Art.  His 
intercouse  with  his  sister  had  few  points 
of  sympathy,  Elsie  being  as  decided  a 
utilitarian  as  any  old  Yankee  female 
born  in  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  pursuing  with  a hard  and 
sharp  energy  her  narrow  plan  of  life  for 
Agnes.  She  regarded  her  brother  as  a 
very  properly  religious  person,  consider- 
ing his  calling,  but  was  a little  bored 
with  his  exuberant  devotion,  and  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  his  artistic  enthusi- 
asm. Agnes,  on  the  contrary,  had  from 
a child  attached  herself  to  her  uncle  with 
all  the  energy  of  a sympathetic  nature, 
and  his  yearly  visits  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  on  her  part  with  intense  expec- 
tation. To  him  she  could  say  a thousand 
things  which  she  instinctively  concealed 
from  her  grandmother;  and  Elsie  was 
well  pleased  with  the  confidence,  because 
it  relieved  her  a little  from  the  vigilant 
guardianship  that  she  otherwise  held  over 
the  girl.  When  Father  Antonio  was 
near,  she  had  leisure  now  and  then  for 
a little  private  gossip  of  her  own,  with- 
out the  constant  care  of  supervising  Ag- 
nes. 

“ Dear  uncle,  how  glad  I am  to  see 
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you  once  more!"  was  the  eager  saluta- 
tion with  which  the  young  girl  received 
the  monk,  as  he  gained  the  little  garden. 
“And  you  have  brought  your  pictures; 
— oh,  I know  you  have  so  many  pretty 
things  to  show  me  ! ” 

“ Well,  well,  child,”  said  Elsie,  “ don’t 
begin  upon  that  now.  A little  talk  of 
bread  and  cheese  will  be  more  in  point 
Come  in,  brother,  and  wash  your  feet, 
and  let  me  beat  the  dust  out  of  your 
cloak,  and  give  you  something  to  stay 
Nature  ; for  you  must  be  fasting.” 

“ Thank  you,  sister,”  said  the  monk ; 
“ and  as  for  you,  pretty  one,  never  mind 
what  she  says.  Uncle  Antonio  will  show 
his  little  Agnes  everything  by-and-by. — 
A good  little  thing  it  is,  sister.” 

“Yes,  yes,  — good  enough, — and  too 
good,”  said  Elsie,  bustling  about ; — “ roses 
can’t  help  having  thorns,  I suppose.” 

“ Only  our  ever-blessed  Rose  of  Sha- 
ron, the  dear  mystical  Rose  of  Paradise, 
can  boast  of  having  no  thorns,”  said  the 
monk,  bowing  and  crossing  himself  de- 
voutly. 

Agnes  clasped  her  hands  on  her  bos- 
om and  bowed  also,  while  Elsie  stopped 
with  her  knife  in  the  middle  of  a loaf  of 
black  bread,  and  crossed  herself  with 
somewhat  of  impatience,  — like  a worldly- 
minded  person  of  our  day,  who  is  inter- 
rupted in  the  midst  of  an  observation  by 
a grace. 

After  the  rites  of  hospitality  had  been 
duly  observed,  the  old  dame  seated  her- 
self contentedly  in  her  door  with  her  dis- 
taff, resigned  Agnes  to  the  safe  guardian- 
ship of  her  uncle,  and  had  a feeling  of  se- 
curity in  seeing  them  sitting  together  on 
the  parapet  of  the  garden,  with  the  port- 
folio spread  out  between  them,  — the 
warm  twilight  glow  of  the  evening  sky 
lighting  up  their  figures  as  they  bent  in 
anient  interest  over  its  contents.  The 
portfolio  showed  a fluttering  collection  of 
sketches, — fruits,  flowers,  animals,  insects, 
faces,  figures,  shrines,  buildings,  trees, — 
all,  in  short,  that  might  strike  the  mind 
of  a man  to  whose  eye  nothing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  without  beauty  and 
significance. 
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“Oh,  liow  beautiful!”  said  the  girl, 
taking  up  one  sketch,  in  which  a bunch 
of  rosy  cyclamen  was  painted  rising  out 
of  a bed  of  moss. 

“ Ah,  that  indeed,  my  dear!”  said  the 
artist  “ Would  you  had  seen  the  place 
where  I painted  it!  1 stopped  there  to 
recite  my  prayers  one  morning ; ’t  was 
by  the  side  of  a beautiful  cascade,  and 
all  the  ground  was  covered  with  these 
lovely  cyclamens,  and  the  air  was  nmsky 
with  their  fragrance.  — Ah,  the  bright 
rose-colored  leaves!  1 can  get  no  color 
like  them,  unless  some  angel  would  bring 
me  some  from  those  sunset  clouds  you- 
der.” 

“ And  oh,  dear  uncle,  what  lovely 
primroses  ! ” pursued  Agues,  taking  up 
another  paper. 

“ Yes,  child  ; but  you  should  have  seen 
them  when  I was  coming  down  the  south 
side  of  the  Apennines ; — these  were  ev- 
erywhere so  pale  and  sweet,  they  seem- 
ed like  the  humility  of  our  Most  Bless- 
ed Mother  in  her  lowly  mortal  state.  I 
am  minded  to  make  a border  of  prim- 
roses to  the  leaf  in  the  Breviary  where 
is  the  ‘ Hail,  Mary!’ — for  it  seems  as  if 
that  flower  doth  ever  say,  ‘ Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord  ! ’ ” 

“ And  what  will  you  do  with  the  cyc- 
lamen, uncle  ? does  not  that  mean  some- 
thing ? ” 

“ Yes,  daughter,”  replied  the  monk, 
readily  entering  into  that  symbolical 
strain  which  permeated  all  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  religious  of  his  day, — 
“I  can  see  a meaning  in  it.  For  you 
see  that  the  cyclamen  puts  forth  its 
leaves  in  early  spring  deeply  engraven 
with  mystical  characters,  and  loves  cool 
shadows,  and  moist,  dark  places,  but 
comes  at  length  to  wear  a roval  crown 
of  crimson  ; and  it  seems  to  mo  like  the 
saints  who  dwell  in  convents  and  other 
prayerful  places,  and  have  the  word  of 
God  graven  in  their  hearts  in  youth,  till 
these  blossom  into  fervent  love,  and  they 
are  crowned  with  royal  graces.” 

“ Ah  ! ” sighed  Agnes,  “ how  beautiful 
and  how  blessed  to  be  among  such  ! ” 

“ Thou  sayest  well,  dear  child.  Bless- 
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ed  are  the  flowers  of  God  that  grow  in 
cool  solitudes,  and  have  never  been  pro- 
faned by  the  hot  sun  and  dust  of  this 
world ! ” 

“ I should  like  to  be  such  a one,”  said 
Agnes.  “1  often  think,  when  I visit  the 
sisters  at  the  Convent,  that  I long  to  be 
one  of  them.” 

“ A pretty  story ! " said  Dame  Elsie, 
who  had  heard  the  last  words,  — “ go 
into  a convent  and  leave  your  poor 
grandmother  all  alone,  when  she  has 
toiled  night  and  day  for  so  many  years 
to  get  a dowry  for  you  and  find  you  a 
worthy  husband  ! ” 

“ I don’t  want  any  husband  in  this 
world,  grandmamma,”  said  Agnes. 

“What  talk  is  this?  Not  want  a 
good  husband  to  take  care  of  you  when 
your  poor  old  grandmother  is  gone  ? 
Who  will  provide  for  you  V” 

“ lie  who  took  care  of  the  blessed 
Saint  Agnes,  grandmamma.” 

“ Saint  Agnes,  to  be  sure ! That  was 
a great  many  years  ago,  and  times  have 
altered  since  then;  — in  these  days  girls 
must  have  husbands.  Is  n’t  it  so,  brother 
Antonio  ? ” 

“ But  if  the  darling  hath  a vocation  ? ” 
said  the  artist,  mildly. 

“ Vocation  ! I ’ll  see  to  that ! She 
sha’n’t  have  a vocation  ! Suppose  I ’m 
going  to  delve,  and  toil,  and  spin,  and 
wear  myself  to  the  bone,  and  have  her 
slip  through  my  fingers  at  last  with  a 
vocation  ? No,  indeed  ! ” 

“ Indeed,  dear  grandmother,  don’t  be 
angry!”  said  Agnes.  “I  will  do  just 
as  you  say,  — only  I don’t  want  a hus- 
band.” 

“Well,  well,  my  little  heart,  — one 
thing  at  a time ; you  sha’n’t  have  bim 
till  you  say  yes  willingly,”  said  Elsie,  in 
a mollified  tone. 

Agnes  turned  again  to  the  portfolio 
and  busied  herself  with  it,  her  eyes  dilat- 
ing as  she  ran  over  the  sketches. 

“ Ah  ! what  pretty,  pretty  bird  is  this  ? ” 
she  asked. 

“ Knowest  thou  not  that  bird,  with  his 
little  red  beak  ? ” said  the  artist.  “ When 
our  dear  Lord  hung  bleeding,  and  no  man 
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pitied  him,  this  bird,  filled  with  tender 
love,  tried  to  draw  out  the  nails  with  his 
poor  little  beak,  — so  much  better  were 
the  birds  than  we  hard-hearted  sinners! 
— hence  he  hath  honor  in  many  pictures. 
See  here,  — I shall  put  him  into  the  office 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  a little  nest  cu- 
riously built  in  a running  vine  of  pas- 
sion-flower. See  here,  daughter, — I have 
a great  commission  to  execute  a Brevi- 
ary for  our  house,  and  our  holy  Father 
was  pleased  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the 
blessed  Angelico  had  in  some  little  hum- 
ble measure  descended  on  me,  and  now 
I am  busy  day  and  night ; for  not  a twig 
rustles,  not  a bird  flies,  nor  a flower  blos- 
soms, but  I begin  to  see  therein  some 
hint  of  holy  adornment  to  my  blessed 
work.” 

“ Oh,  Uncle  Antonio,  how  happy  you 
must  be!”  said  Agnes,  — her  large  eyes 
filling  with  teai-*. 

“ Happy ! — child,  am  I not  ? ” said  the 
monk,  looking  up  and  crossing  himself. 
“ Holy  Mother,  am  I not  ? Do  I not 
walk  the  earth  in  a dream  of  bliss,  and 
Bee  the  footsteps  of  my  Most  Blessed  Lord 
and  his  dear  Mother  on  every  rock  and 
hill?  I see  the  flowers  rise  up  in  clouds  to 
adore  them.  What  am  I,  unworthy  sin- 
ner, that  such  grace  is  granted  me  ? Of- 
ten I fall  on  my  face  before  the  humblest 
flower  where  my  dear  Lord  hath  writ- 
ten his  name,  and  confess  I am  unworthy 
the  honor  of  copying  his  sweet  handi- 
work.” 

The  artist  spoke  these  words  with  his 
hands  clasped  and  his  fervid  eyes  up- 
raised, like  a man  in  an  ecstasy ; nor 
can  our  more  prosaic  English  give  an 
idea  of  the  fluent  naturalness  and  grace 
with  which  such  images  melt  into  that 
lovely  tongue  which  seems  made  to  be 
the  natural  language  of  poetry  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

Agnes  looked  up  to  him  with  humble 
awe,  as  to  some  celestial  being ; but  there 
was  a sympathetic  glow  in  her  face,  and 
she  put  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  as  her 
manner  often  was  when  much  moved,  aud, 
drawing  a deep  sigh,  said, — 

“ Would  that  such  gifts  were  mine  1 " 
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“They  are  thine,  sweet  one,”  said  the 
monk.  “ In  Christ’s  dear  kingdom  is  no 
mine  or  thine,  but  all  that  each  hath  is 
the  property  of  the  others.  I never  re- 
joice so  much  in  my  art  as  when  I think 
of  the  communion  of  saints,  and  that  all 
that  our  Blessed  Lord  will  work  through 
me  is  the  property  of  the  humblest  soul 
in  his  kingdom.  When  I see  one  flower 
rarer  than  another,  or  a bird  singing  on 
a twig,  I take  note  of  the  same,  and  say, 
‘ This  lovely  work  of  God  shall  be  for 
some  shrine,  or  the  bonier  of  a missal, 
or  the  foreground  of  an  altar-piece,  and 
thus  shall  his  saints  be  comforted.’  ” 

“ But,”  said  Agnes,  fervently,  “ how 
little  can  a poor  young  ipaideu  do  ! Ah, 
I do  so  long  to  offer  myself  up  in  some 
way  to  the  dear  Lord,  who  gave  him- 
self for  us,  and  for  bis  Most  Blessed 
Church!” 

As  Agnes  spoke  these  words,  her  cheek, 
usually  so  clear  and  pale,  became  suffused 
with  a tremulous  color,  and  her  dark  eyes 
had  a deep,  divine  expression ; — a mo- 
ment after,  the  color  slowly  faded,  her 
head  drooped,  and  her  long,  dark  lashes 
fell  on  her  cheek,  while  her  hands  were 
folded  on  her  l>osom.  The  eye  of  the 
monk  was  watching  her  with  an  enkin- 
dled glance. 

“ Is  she  not  the  very  presentment  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  Annunciation  ? ” 
said  he  to  himself.  “ Surely,  this  grace 
is  upon  her  for  this  special  purpose.  My 
prayers  are  answered. 

“ Daughter,”  he  began,  in  a gentle 
tone,  “ a glorious  work  lias  been  done 
of  late  in  Florence  under  the  preaching 
of  our  blessed  Superior.  Could  you  be- 
lieve it,  daughter,  in  these  times  of  back- 
sliding and  rebuke  there  have  been  found 
painters  base  enough  to  paint  the  pic- 
tures of  vile,  abandoned  women  in  the 
character  of  our  Blessed  Lady ; yea,  and 
princes  have  been  found  wicked  enough 
to  buy  them  and  put  them  up  in  church- 
es, so  that  the  people  have  hail  the  Moth- 
er of  all  Purity  presented  to  them  iu  the 
guise  of  a vile  harlot  Is  it  not  dread- 
ful ? ” 

“ How  horrible  ! ” said  Agnes. 
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“Ah,  but  you  should  have  seen  the 
great  procession  through  Florence,  when, 
all  the  little  children  were  inspired  by 
the  heavenly  preaching  of  our  dear 
Master.  These  dear  little  ones,  carry- 
ing the  blessed  cross  and  singing  the 
hymns  our  Master  had  written  for  them, 
went  from  house  to  house  and  church  to 
church,  demanding  that  everything  that 
was  vile  and  base  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  flames,  — and  the  people,  behold- 
ing, thought  that  the  angels  had  indeed 
come  down,  and  brought  forth  all  their 
loose  pictures  and  vile  books,  such  as  Boc- 
caccio’s romances  and  other  defilements, 
and  the  children  made  a splendid  Ixin- 
fire  of  them  in  the  Grand  Fiazza,  and  so 
thousands  of  vile  things  were  consumed 
and  scattered.  And  then  our  blessed 
Master  exhorted  the  artists  to  give  their 
pencils  to  Christ  and  his  Mother,  and  to 
seek  for  her  image  among  pious  and  holy 
women  living  a veiled  and  secluded  life, 
like  that  our  Lady  lived  before  the  bless- 
ed Annunciation.  ‘ Think  you,’  he  said, 
‘that  the  blessed  Angelico  obtained  the 
grace  to  set  forth  our  Lady  in  such  heav- 
enly wise  by  gazing  about  the  streets  on 
mincing  women  tricked  out  in  all  the 
world’s  bravery  ? — or  did  he  not  find 
her  image  in  holy  solitudes,  among  mod- 
est and  prayerful  saints?’” 

“ Ah,”  said  Agnes,  drawing  in  her 
breath  with  an  expression  of  awe,  “ what 
mortal  would  dare  to  sit  for  the  image 
of  our  Lady  ! ” 

“ Dear  child,  there  be  women  whom 
the  Lord  crowns  with  beauty  when  they 
know  it  not,  and  our  dear  Mother  sheds 
so  much  of  her  spirit  into  their  hearts 
that  it  shines  out  in  their  faces;  and 
among  such  must  the  painter  look.  Dear 
little  child,  be  not  ignorant  that  our  Lord 
hath  shed  this  great  grace  on  thee.  I 
have  received  a light  that  thou  art  to 
be  the  model  for  the  ‘Ilail,  Mary!’  in 
my  Breviary.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! it  cannot  be ! ” said 
Agnes,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“ My  daughter,  thou  art  very  beauti- 
ful, and  this  beauty  was  given  thee  not 
for  thyself,  but  to  be  laid  like  a sweet 


flower  on  the  altar  of  thy  Lord.  Think 
how  blessed,  if,  through  thee,  the  faithful 
be  reminded  of  the  modesty  and  humil- 
ity of  Mary,  so  that  their  prayers  lie- 
come  more  fervent, — would  it  not  be  a 
great  grace  ? ” 

“ Dear  uncle,’1  said  Agnes,  “ I am 
Christ’s  child.  If  it  be  as  you  say, — which 
I did  not  know, — give  me  some  days  to 
pray  and  prepare  my  soul,  that  I may 
offer  myself  in  all  humility.” 

During  this  conversation  Elsie  had  left 
the  garden  and  gone  a little  way  down 
the  gorge,  to  have  a few  moments  of 
gossip  with  an  old  crony.  The  light 
of  the  evening  sky  had  gradually  faded 
away,  and  the  full  moon  was  pouring  a 
shower  of  silver  upon  the  orange-trees. 
As  Agnes  sat  on  the  parapet,  with  the 
moonlight  streaming  down  on  her  young, 
spiritual  face,  now  tremulous  with  deep 
suppressed  emotion,  the  painter  thought 
he  had  never  seen  any  human  creature 
that  looked  nearer  to  his  conception  of  a 
celestial  being. 

They  both  sat  awhile  in  that  kind  of 
quietude  which  often  falls  between  two 
who  have  stirred  some  deep  fountain  of 
emotion.  All  was  so  still  around  them, 
that  the  drip  and  trickle  of  the  little 
stream  which  fell  from  the  garden  wall 
into  the  dark  abyss  of  the  gorge  could 
well  be  heard  as  it  pattered  from  one 
rocky  point  to  another,  with  a slender, 
lulling  sound. 

Suddenly  the  reveries  of  the  two  were 
disturbed  by  the  shadow  of  a figure  which 
passed  into  the  moonlight  and  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  side  of  the  gorge.  A man 
enveloped  in  a dark  cloak  with  a peak- 
ed hood  stepped  across  the  moss-grown 
garden  parapet,  stood  a moment  irreso- 
lute, then  the  cloak  dropped  suddenly 
from  him,  and  the  Cavalier  stood  in  the 
moonlight  before  Agnes.  He  bore  in  his 
hand  a tall  stalk  of  white  lily,  with  open 
blossoms  and  buds  and  tender  fluted  green 
leaves,  such  as  one  sees  in  a thousand 
pictures  of  the  Annunciation.  The  moon- 
light fell  full  upon  his  face,  revealing  his 
haughty  yet  beautiful  features,  agitated 
by  some  profound  emotion.  The  monk 
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and  the  girl  were  both  too  much  surpri»- 
ed  for  a moment  to  utter  a sound ; and 
when,  after  an  instant,  the  monk  made  a 
half-movement  as  if  to  address  him,  the 
cavalier  raised  his  right  hand  with  a sud- 
den authoritative  gesture  which  silenced 
him.  Then  turning  toward  Agnes,  he 
kneeled,  and  kissing  the  hem  of  her  robe, 
and  laying  the  lily  in  her  lap,  “ Holi- 
est and  dearest,”  he  said,  “ oh,  forget  not 
to  pray  for  me  ! ” He  rose  again  in  a 
moment,  and,  throwing  his  cloak  around 
him,  sprang  over  the  garden  wall,  and 
was  heard  rapidly  descending  into  tho 
shadows  of  the  gorge. 

All  this  passed  so  quickly  that  it  seem- 
ed to  both  the  spectators  like  a dream. 
The  splendid  man,  with  his  jewelled  weap- 
ons, his  haughty  bearing,  and  air  of  easy 
command,  bowing  with  such  solemn  hu- 
mility before  the  peasant  girl,  reminded 
the  monk  of  the  barbaric  princes  in  the 
wonderful  legends  he  had  read,  who  had 
been  drawn  by  some  heavenly  inspira- 
tion to  come  and  render  themselves  up 
to  the  teachings  of  holy  virgins,  chosen 
of  the  Lord,  in  divine  solitudes.  In  the 
poetical  world  in  which  he  lived  all  such 
marvels  were  possible.  There  were  a 
thousand  precedents  for  them  in  that  de- 
vout dream-laud,  “The  Lives  of  the 
Saints.” 

“ My  daughter,”  he  said,  after  looking 
vainly  down  the  dark  shadows  upon  the 
path  of  the  stranger,  “ have  you  ever 
seen  this  man  before  ? ” 

“ Yes,  uncle ; yesterday  evening  I saw 
him  for  the  first  time,  when  sitting  at  my 
stand  at  tho  gate  of  the  city.  It  was  at 
the  Avo  Maria;  he  came  up  there  and 
asked  my  prayers,  and  gave  me  a dia- 
mond ring  for  the  shrine  of  Saint  Ag- 
ncs,  which  I carried  to  the  Convent  to- 
day.” 

“ Behold,  my  dear  daughter,  the  con- 
firmation of  what  I have  just  said  to 
thee  1 It  is  evident  that  our  Lady  hath 
endowed  thee  with  the  great  grace  of  a 
beauty  which  draws  the  soul  upward  to- 
wards the  angels,  instead  of  downward 
to  sensual  things,  like  the  beauty  of 
worldly  women.  What  saitk  the  blessed 
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poet  Dante  of  the  beauty  of  the  holy 
Beatrice  ? — that  it  said  to  every  man 
who  looked  on  her,  ‘ Aspire  ! ’ * Great 
is  the  grace,  and  thou  must  give  special 
praise  therefor.” 

“ I would,”  said  Agnes,  thoughtfully, 
“ that  I knew  who  this  stranger  is,  and 
what  is  his  great  trouble  and  need,  — 
his  eyes  are  so  full  of  sorrow.  Giuliet- 
ta  said  he  was  the  King’s  brother,  and 
was  called  the  Lord  Adrian.  What  sor- 
row can  he  have,  or  what  need  for  tho 
prayers  of  a poor  maid  like  me  ? ” 
“Perhaps  the  Lord  hath  pierced  him 
with  a longing  after  the  celestial  beauty 
and  heavenly  purity  of  paradise,  and 
wounded  him  with  a divine  sorrow,  as 
happened  to  Saint  Francis  and  to  tho 
blessed  Saint  Dominic,”  said  the  monk. 
“ Beauty  is  the  Lord's  arrow,  wherewith 
he  picrceth  to  the  inmost  soul,  with  a di- 
vine longing  and  languishment  which  find 
rest  only  in  him.  Hence  thou  seest  the 
wounds  of  love  in  saints  are  always  paint- 
ed by  us  with  holy  flames  ascending  from 
them.  Have  good  courage,  sweet  child, 
and  pray  with  fervor  for  this  youth ; for 
there  be  no  prayers  sweeter  before  tho 
throne  of  God  than  those  of  spotless  maid- 
ens. The  Scripture  saith,  ‘My  beloved 
feedeth  among  the  lilies.’  ” 

At  this  moment  the  sharp,  decided 
tramp  of  Elsie  was  heard  reentering  the 
garden. 

“ Come,  Agnes,”  she  said,  “ it  is  time 
for  you  to  begin  your  prayers,  or,  the 
saints  know,  I shall  not  get  you  to  bed 

* I cannot  forbear  quoting  Mr.  Norton’s 
beautiful  translation  of  this  sonnet  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  February,  1859:  — 

“ So  gcntlo  and  so  modest  doth  appear 
My  lady  when  she  giveth  her  salute, 

That  crcry  tongue  becometh  trembling  mute, 

Nor  do  the  eye*  to  look  upon  her  dare. 

And  though  she  hears  her  praises,  she  doth  go 
Benignly  clothid  with  humility, 

And  like  a thing  come  down  she  seems  to  bo 
From  heaYen  to  earth,  a miracle  to  show. 

So  pleaseth  »hc  whoever  comoth  nigh  her, 

8he  gives  the  heart  a sweet  ncs*  through  tho  eyes 
Which  none  can  understand  who  doth  not  prove. 
And  from  her  lip  there  seems  indeed  to  move 
A spirit  sweet  and  In  Love’*  very  guise, 

Which  goeth  saying  to  tho  soul,  'Aspire  ! ’ ” 
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till  midnight.  I suppose  prayers  are  a 
good  thing,”  she  added,  seating  herself 
wearily;  “ but  if  one  must  have  so  many 
of  them,  one  must  get  al>out  them  early. 
There ’s  reason  in  all  things.” 

Agnes,  who  had  been  sitting  abstracted- 
ly on  the  parapet,  with  her  head  drooped 
over  the  lily-spray,  now  seemed  to  col- 
lect herself.  She  ros^up  in  a grave  and 
thoughtful  manner,  and,  going  forward  to 
the  shrine  of  the  Madonna,  removed  the 
flowers  of  the  morning,  and  holding  the 
vase  under  the  spout  of  the  fountain,  all 
feathered  with  waving  maiden-hair,  filled 
it  with  fresh  water,  the  drops  falling  from 
it  in  a thousand  little  silver  rings  in  the 
moonlight. 

“ I have  a thought,”  said  the  monk  to 
himself,  drawing  from  his  girdle  a pencil 
and  hastily  sketching  bv  the  moonlight 
What  he  drew  was  a fragile  maiden  form, 
sitting  with  clasped  hands  on  a mossy 
ruin,  gazing  on  a spray  of  white  lilies 
which  lay  before  her.  lie  called  it  The 
Blessed  Virgin  pondering  the  Lily  of  the 
Annunciation. 

“ Hast  thou  ever  reflected,”  he  said  to 
Agnes,  “ what  that  lily  might  be  like 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  to  our 
Lady  ? — for,  trust  me,  it  was  no  mortal 
flower,  but  grew  by  the  river  of  life.  I 
have  often  meditated  thereon,  that  it  was 
like  unto  living  silver  with  a light  in  it- 
self,  like  the  moon, — even  ns  our  Lord’s 
garments  in  the  Transfiguration,  which 
glistened  like  the  snow.  I have  cast 
about  in  myself  by  what  device  a paint- 
er might  represent  so  marvellous  a flow- 
er.” 

“ Now,  brother  Antonio,"  said  Elsie, 
“ if  you  begin  to  talk  to  the  child  about 
such  matters,  our  Lady  alone  knows 
when  we  shall  get  to  bed.  I am  sure 
I 'in  as  good  a Christian  as  anybody ; but, 
as  I said,  there  ’s  reason  in  all  things, 
and  one  cannot  always  be  wondering  and 
inquiring  into  heavenly  matters,  — as  to 
every  feather  in  Saint  Michael’s  wings, 
and  as  to  our  Lady’s  girdle  and  shoe- 
strings and  thimble  and  work  - basket ; 
and  when  one  gets  through  with  our  Lady, 
then  one  has  it  all  to  go  over  about  her 


mother,  the  blessed  Saint  Anne  (may 
her  name  be  ever  praised  !).  I mean  no 
disrespect,  but  I am  certain  the  saints  are 
reasonable  folk  and  must  see  that  poor 
folk  must  live,  and,  in  order  to  live,  must 
think  of  something  else  now  and  then 
besides  them.  That  ’s  my  mind,  broth- 
er.” 

“ Well,  well,  sister,”  said  the  monk, 
placidly,  “ no  doubt  you  are  right.  There 
shall  be  no  quarrelling  in  the  Lord’s  vine- 
yard ; every  one  hath  his  manner  and 
place,  and  you  follow  the  lead  of  the 
blessed  Saint  Martha,  which  is  holy  and 
honorable.” 

“ Honorable  ! I should  think  it  might 
be  !”  said  Elsie.  “ I warrant  me,  if  every- 
thing had  been  left  to  Saint  Mary’s  do- 
ings, our  Blessed  Lord  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  might  have  gone  supperless.  But 
it ’s  Martha  gets  all  the  work,  and  Mary 
all  the  praise.” 

“ Quite  right,  quite  right,”  said  the 
monk,  abstractedly,  while  he  stood  out  in 
the  moonlight  busily  sketching  the  foun- 
tain. By  just  such  a fountain,  he  thought, 
our  Lady  might  have  washed  the  clothes 
of  the  Blessed  Babe.  Doubtless  there  was 
some  such  in  the  court  of  her  dwelling, 
all  mossy  and  with  sweet  waters  forever 
singing  a song  of  praise  therein. 

Elsie  was  heard  within  the  house  mean- 
while making  energetie  commotion,  rat- 
tling pots  and  pans,  and  producing  de- 
cided movements  among  the  simple  fur- 
niture of  the  dwelling,  probably  with  a 
view  to  preparing  for  the  night’s  repose 
of  the  guest 

Meanwhile  Agnes,  kneeling  before  the 
shrine,  was  going  through  with  great  feel- 
in"  and  tenderness  the  various  manuals 
and  movements  of  nightly  devotion  which 
her  own  religious  fervor  and  the  zeal 
of  her  spiritual  advisers  had  enjoined 
upon  her.  Christianity,  when  it  enter- 
ed Italy,  came  among  a people  every' 
act  of  whose  life  was  colored  and  conse- 
crated by  symbolic  and  ritual  acts  of 
heathenism.  The  only  possible  way  to 
uproot  this  was  in  supplanting  it  by 
Christian  ritual  and  symbolism  equally 
minute  and  pervading.  Besides,  in  those 
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ages  when  the  Christian  preacher  was 
utterly  destitute  of  all  the  help  which  the 
press  now  gives  in  keeping  under  the  eye 
of  converts  the  great  inspiring  truths  of 
religion,  it  was  one  of  the  first  offices  of 
every  saint  whose  preaching  stirred  the 
heart  of  the  people,  to  devise  symbolic 
forms,  signs,  and  observances,  by  which 
the  mobile  and  fluid  heart  of  the  multi- 
tude might  crystallize  into  habits  of  de- 
vout remembrance.  The  rosary,  the  cru- 
cifix, the  shrine,  the  banner,  the  proces- 
sion, were  catechisms  and  tracts  invent- 
ed for  those  who  could  not  read,  where- 
in the  substance  of  pages  was  condens- 
ed and  gave  itself  to  the  eye  and  the 
touch.  Let  us  not,  from  the  height  of  our 
day,  w'ith  the  better  appliances  which  a 
universal  press  gives  ns,  sneer  at  the 
homely  rounds  of  the  ladder  by  which 
the  first  multitudes  of  the  Lord’s  follow- 
ers climbed  heavenward. 

If  there  seemed  somewhat  mechanical 
in  the  number  of  times  which  Amies  re- 
peated  the  “ Hail,  Mary  ! ” — in  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  times  she  rose  or  bow- 
ed or  crossed  herself  or  laid  her  fore- 
head in  low  humility  on  the  flags  of  the 
pavement,  it  was  redeemed  by  the  ear- 
nest fervor  which  inspired  each  action. 
However  foreign  to  the  habits  of  a North- 
ern  mind  or  education  such  a mode  of 
prayer  may  be,  these  forms  to  her  were 
all  helpful  and  significant,  her  soul  was 
borne  by  them  Godward, — and  often,  as 
she  prayed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  feel  the  dissolving  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  the  pressing  nearer  and  near- 
er of  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
ever  surround  the  humblest  member  of 
Christ’s  mystical  body. 

“ Sweet  loving  hearts  around  her  heat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred, 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between 
With  breathings  almost  heard.” 

Certain  English  writers,  looking  entire- 
ly from  a worldly  and  philosophical  stand- 
point, are  utterly  at  a loss  to  account  for 
the  power  which  certain  Italian  wom- 
en of  obscure  birth  came  to  exercise  in 
the  councils  of  nations  merely  by  the 
force  of  a mystical  piety  ; but  the  North- 
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ern  mind  of  Europe  is  entirely  unfitted 
to  read  and  appreciate  the  psychological 
religious  phenomena  of  Southern  races. 
The  temperament  which  in  our  modern 
days  has  been  called  the  mediistie,  and 
which  with  us  is  only  exceptional,  is  more 
or  less  a race-peculiarity  of  Southern  cli- 
mates, and  gives  that  objectiveness  to 
the  conception  of  spiritual  things  from 
which  grew  up  a whole  ritual  and  a whole 
world  of  religious  Art.  The  Southern 
saints  and  religious  artists  were  seers, — 
men  and  women  of  that  peculiar  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  temperament  which  made 
them  especially  apt  to  receive  and  project 
outward  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  life; 
they  were  in  that  state  of  “ divine  mad- 
ness " which  .is  favorable  to  the  most 
intense  conception  of  the  poet  and  art- 
ist, and  something  of  this  influence  de- 
scended through  all  the  channels  of  tho 
people. 

When  Agnes  rose  from  prayer,  she 
had  a serene,  exalted  expression,  like 
one  who  walks  with  some  unseen  excel- 
lence and  meditates  on  some  untold  joy. 
As  she  was  crossing  the  court  to  come 
towards  her  uncle,  her  eye  was  attract- 
ed by  the  sparkle  of  something  on  the 
ground,  and,  stooping,  she  picked  up  a 
heart-shaped  locket,  curiously  made  of  a 
large  amethyst,  and  fastened  with  a gold- 
en arrow.  As  she  pressed  upon  this,  the 
locket  opened  and  disclosed  to  her  view 
a folded  paper.  Her  mood  at  this  mo- 
ment was  so  calm  and  elevated  that  she 
received  the  incident  with  no  start  or 
shiver  of  the  nerves.  To  her  it  seemed 
a Providential  token,  which  would  prob- 
ably bring  to  her  some  further  knowl- 
edge of  this  mysterious  being  who  had 
been  so  especially  confided  to  her  inter- 
cessions. 

Agnes  had  learned  of  the  Superior  of 
the  Convent  the  art  of  reading  writing, 
which  would  never  have  been  the  birth- 
right of  the  peasant-girl  in  her  times, 
and  the  moon  had  that  dazzling  clear- 
ness which  revealed  every  letter.  She 
stood  by  the  parapet,  one  hand  lying  in 
the  white  blossoming  alyssum  which  fill- 
ed its  marble  crevices,  while  she  read  and 
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seriously  pondered  the  contents  of  the  pa- 
per. 

TO  AGNES. 

Sweet  saint,  sweet  lady,  may  a sinful  soul 
Approach  thee  with  an  offering  of  love, 

And  lay  at  thy  dear  feet  a weary  heart 
That  loves  thee,  as  it  loveth  God  above  l 
If  blessed  Mary  may  without  a stain 
Receive  the  love  of«inners  most  defiled, 

If  the  fair  saints  that  walk  with  her  in  white 
Refuse  not  love  from  earth's  most  guilty  child, 
Shouldst  thou,  sweet  lady,  theu  that  love 
deny 

Which  all-unworthy  at  thy  feet  is  laid  ? 

Ah,  gentlest  angel,  be  not  more  severe 
Than  the  dear  heavens  unto  a loving  prayer! 
Ilowc’er  unworthily  that  prayer  be  said. 

Let  thine  acceptance  be  like  that  ou  high! 

There  might  have  been  times  in  Ag- 
nes’s life  when  the  reception  of  this  note 
•would  have  astonished  and  perplexed 
her;  but  the  whole  strain  of  thought  and 
conversation  this  evening  had  been  in 
exalted  and  poetical  regions,  and  the  soft 
stillness  of  the  hour,  the  wonderful  calm- 
ness and  clearness  of  the  moonlight,  all 
seemed  in  unison  with  the  strange  in- 
» cidcnt  that  had  occurred,  and  with  the 

still  stranger  tenor  of  the  paper.  The 
soft  melancholy,  half-religious  tone  of  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  under- 
current of  her  life,  and  prevented  that 
start  of  alarm  which  any  homage  of  a 
more  worldly  form  might  have  excited. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  she  read  it  many  times  with  pauses 
and  intervals  of  deep  thought,  and  theu 
with  a movement  of  natural  and  girl- 
ish curiosity  examined  the  rich  jewel 
which  had  inclosed  it.  At  last,  seeming 
to  collect  her  thoughts,  she  folded  the 
paper  and  replaced  it  in  its  sparkling 
^ casket,  and,  unlocking  the  door  of  the 

shrine,  laid  the  gem  with  its  inclosure 
beneath  the  lily-spray,  as  another  offer- 
ing to  the  Madonna.  “ Dear  Mother," 
she  saiil,  “ if  indeed  it  be  so,  may  he  rise 
from  loving  me  to  loving  thee  and  thy 
dear  Son,  who  is  Lord  of  all  I Amen  ! ” 
Thus  praying,  she  locked  the  door  and 
turned  thoughtfully  to  her  repose,  leav- 
ing the  monk  pacing  up  and  down  in  the 
moonlit  garden. 


Meanwhile  the  Cavalier  was  standing 
on  the  velvet  mossy  bridge  which  span- 
ned the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge, 
watching  the  play  of  moonbeams  on  lay- 
er after  layer  of  tremulous  silver  foliage 
in  the  clefts  of  the  black,  rocky  walls  on 
either  side.  The  moon  rode  so  high  in 
the  deep  violet -colored  sky,  that  her 
beams  came  down  almost  vertically,  mak- 
ing green  and  translucent  the  leaves 
through  which  they  passed,  and  throwing 
strongly  marked  shadows  here  and  there 
on  the  flower-embroidered  moss  of  the  old 
bridge.  There  was  that  solemn,  plaintive 
stillness  in  the  air  which  makes  the  least 
sound  — the  hum  of  an  insect’s  wing,  the 
cracking  of  a twig,  the  patter  of  falling 
water  — so  distinct  and  impressive. 

It  needs  not  to  be  explained  how  the 
Cavalier,  following  the  steps  of  Agnes  # 
and  her  grandmother  at  a distance,  had 
threaded  the  path  by  which  they  ascend- 
ed to  their  little  sheltered  nook,  — how 
lie  had  lingered  within  hearing  of  Agnes’s 
voice,  and,  moving  among  the  surround- 
ing rocks  and  trees,  and  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  as  evening  shadows  drew  on, 
had  listened  to  the  conversation,  hoping 
that  some  unexpected  chance  might  gain 
him  a moment’s  speech  with  his  enchant- 
ress. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  from 
the  preceding  chapter  that  the  concep- 
tion which  Agnes  had  formed  as  to  the 
real  position  of  her  admirer  from  the  re- 
ports of  Giulietta  was  false,  and  that  in 
reality  lie  was  not  Lord  Adrian,  the  broth- 
er of  the  King,  but  an  outcast  and  land- 
less representative  of  one  branch  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  Roman  family,  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated  and  whose 
relations  had  been  murdered,  to  satisfy 
the  boundless  rapacity  of  Caesar  Bor- 
gia, the  infamous  favorite  of  the  noto- 
rious Alexander  VI. 

The  natural  temperament  of  Agostino 
Sarclli  had  been  rather  that  of  the  poet 
and  artist  than  of  the  warrior.  In  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  his  ancestral  home 
it  had  been  his  delight  to  muse  over  the 
pages  of  Dante  and  Ariosto,  to  sing  to 
the  lute  aud  to  write  in  the  facile  flowing 
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rhyme  of  his  native  Italian  the  fancies  of 
the  dream-land  of  his  youth. 

He  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
family, — the  favorite  son  and  companion 
of  his  mother,  who,  being  of  a tender  and 
religious  nature,  had  brought  him  up  in 
habits  of  the  most  implicit  reverence  and 
devotion  for  the  institutions  of  his  fathers.. 

The  storm  which  swept  over  his  house, 
and  blasted  all  his  worldly  prospects, 
blasted,  too,  and  withered  all  those  relig- 
ious hopes  and  beliefs  by  which  alone 
sensitive  and  affectionate  natures  can  be 
healed  of  the  wounds  of  adversity  without 
leaving  distortion  or  scar.  For  his  house 
had  been  overthrown,  his  elder  brother 
cruelly  and  treacherously  murdered,  him- 
self and  his  retainers  robbed  and  cast  out, 
by  a man  who  had  the  entire  sanction 
and  support  of  the  Head  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  Earth. 
So  said  the  current  belief  of  his  times, 
— the  faith  in  which  his  sainted  mother 
died;  and  the  difficulty  with  which  a man 
breaks  away  from  such  ties  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  refinement  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  nature. 

In  the  mind  of  our  young  nobleman 
there  was  a double  current  He  was  a 
Roman,  and  the  traditions  of  his  house 
went  back  to  the  time  of  Mutius  Scae- 
vola ; and  his  old  nurse  had  often  told 
him  that  grand  story  of  how  the  young 
hero  stood  with  his  right  hand  in  the 
fire  rather  than  betray  his  honor.  If 
the  legends  of  Rome’s  ancient  heroes 
cause  the  pulses  of  colder  climes  and 
alien  races  to  throb  with  sympathetic 
heroism,  what  must  their  power  be  to 
one  who  says,  “ These  ivere  my  fathers  ” f 
Agostino  read  Plutarch,  and  thought, 
“ /,  too,  am  a Roman!”  — and  then  he 
looked  on  the  power  that  held  sway 
over  the  Tarpeian  Rock  and  the  halls 
of  the  old  “ Sanctus  Senates,”  and  ask- 
ed himself,  “ By  what  right  does  it  hold 
these  ? ” He  knew  full  well  that  in  the 
popular  belief  all  those  hardy  and  virtu- 
ous old  Romans  whose  deeds  of  heroism 
so  transported  him  were  burning  in  hell 
for  the  crime  of  having  been  born  before 
Christ ; and  he  asked  himself,  as  he  look- 
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ed  on  the  horrible  and  unnatural  lux- 
ury and  vice  which  defiled  the  Papal 
chair  and  ran  riot  through  every  eccle- 
siastical order,  whether  such  men,  with- 
out faith,  without  conscience,  and  with- 
out even  decency,  were  indeed  the  only 
authorized  successors  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  ? 

To  us,  of  course,  from  our  modem 
stand-point,  the  question  has  an  easy  solu- 
tion,— but  not  so  in  those  days,  when  the 
Christianity  of  the  known  world  was  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  when  the  choice 
seemed  to  be  between  that  and  infidcl- 
ity.  Not  vet  had  Luther  flared  aloft  the 
bold,  cheery  torch  which  showed  the  faith- 
ful how  to  disentangle  Christianity  from 
Ecclesiasticism.  Luther  in  those  days 
was  a star  lying  low  in  the  gray  horizon 
of  a yet  unawakened  dawn. 

All  through  Italy  at  this  time  there  was 
the  restless  throbbing  and  pulsating,  the 
aimless  outreach  of  the  popular  he^*t, 
which  marks  the  decline  of  one  cycle  of 
religious  faith  and  calls  for  some  great 
awakening  and  renewal.  Savonarola, 
the  priest  and  prophet  of  this  dumb 
desire,  was  beginning  to  heave  a great 
heart  of  conflict  towards  that  mighty 
struggle  with  the  vices  and  immoralities 
of  his  time  in  which  he  was  yet  to  sink 
a martyr ; and  even  now  his  course  was 
beginning  to  be  obstructed  by  the  full 
energy  of  the  whole  aroused  serpent 
brood  which  hissed  and  knotted  in  the 
holy  places  of  Rome. 

Here,  then,  was  our  Agostino,  with  a 
nature  intensely  fervent  and  poetic,  ev- 
ery fibre  of  whose  soul  and  nervous  sys- 
tem had  been  from  childhood  skilfully 
woven  and  intertwined  with  the  ritual 
and  faith  of  his  fathers,  yearning  towards 
the  grave  of  his  mother,  yearning  to- 
wards the  legends  of  saints  and  angels 
with  which  she  had  lulled  his  cradle  slum- 
bers and  sanctified  his  •childhood’s  pil- 
low, and  yet  burning  with  the  indigna- 
tion of  a whole  line  of  old  Roman  ances- 
tors against  an  injustice  and  oppression 
wrought  under  the  full  approbation  of 
the  head  of  that  religion.  Half  his  na- 
ture was  all  the  while  battling  the  oth- 
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er  half.  Would  he  be  Roman,  or  would 
he  be  Christian  ? All  the  Roman  in  him 
said  “ No  ! ” when  he  thought  of  submis- 
sion to  the  patent  and  open  injustice  and 
fiendish  tyranny  which  had  disinherit- 
ed him,  slain  his  kindred,  and  held  its 
impure  reign  by  torture  and  by  blood. 
He  looked  on  the  splendid  snow-crowned 
mountains  whose  old  silver  senate  en- 
girdles Rome  with  an  eternal  and  silent 
majesty  of  presence,  and  he  thought  how 
often  in  ancient  times  they  had  been  a 
shelter  to  free  blood  that  would  not  en- 
dure oppression  ; and  so  gathering  to  his 
banner  the  crushed  and  scattered  retain- 
ers of  his  father’s  house,  and  offering  ref- 
uge ami  protection  to  multitudes  of  oth- 
ers whom  the  crimes  and  rapacities  of 
the  Borgias  had  stripped  of  possessions 
and  means  of  support,  he  fled  to  a fast- 
ness in  the  mountains  between  Rome 
and  Naples,  and  became  an  indepen- 
dent chieftain,  living  by  his  sword. 

The  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  various  regular  authorities 
of  Italy  at  this  time  made  brigandage 
a respectable  and  honored  institution  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  though  it  was 
ostensibly  banned  both  by  Pope  and 
Prince.  Besides,  in  the  multitude  of 
contending  factions  which  were  every 
day  wrangling  for  supremacy,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent,  even  to  the  ruling  author- 
ities, that  a band  of  fighting-men  under 
a gallant  leader,  advantageously  posted 
in  the  mountains  and  understanding  all 
their  passes,  was  a power  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  be  employed  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  and  therefore  it  happened, 
that,  though  nominally  outlawed  or  ex- 
communicated, they  were  secretly  pro- 
tected on  both  sides,  with  a view  to  se- 
curing their  assistance  in  critical  turns 
of  affairs. 

Among  the  common  people  of  the 
towns  and  villages  their  relations  were 
of  the  most  comfortable  kind,  their  dep- 
redations being  chioflv  confined  to  the 
rich  and  prosperous,  who,  as  they  wrung 
their  wealth  out  of  the  people,  were  not 
considered  particular  objects  of  compas- 
sion when  the  same  kind  of  high-handed 
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treatment  was  extended  toward  them- 
selves. 

The  most  spirited  and  brave  of  the 
young  peasantry,  if  they  wished  to  secure 
the  smiles  of  the  girls  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  win  hearts  past  redemption, 
found  no  surer  avenue  to  favor  than  in 
joining  the  brigands.  The  leaders  of 
these  bands  sometimes  piqued  themselves 
on  elegant  tastes  and  accomplishments; 
and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  sent  to 
the  poet  Tasso,  in  his  misfortunes  and 
exile,  an  offer  of  honorable  asylum  and 
protection  in  his  mountain-fortress. 

Agostino  Sarelli  saw  himself,  in  fact, 
a powerful  chief ; and  there  were  times 
when  the  splendid  scenery  of  his  moun- 
tain-fastness, its  inspiring  air,  its  wild 
eagle-like  grandeur,  independence,  and 
security,  gave  him  a proud  contentment, 
and  he  looked  at  his  sword  and  loved  it 
as  a bride.  But  then  again  there  were 
moods  in  which  he  felt  all  that  yearn- 
ing and  disquiet  of  soul  which  the  man 
of  wide  and  tender  moral  organization 
must  feel  who  has  had  his  faith  shaken  in 
the  religion  of  his  fathers.  To  such  a 
man  the  quarrel  with  his  childhood’s  faith 
is  a never-ending  anguish;  especially 
is  it  so  with  a religion  so  objective,  so  pic- 
torial, and  so  interwoven  with  the  whole 
physical  and  nervous  nature  of  man,  as 
that  which  grew  up  and  llowered  in  mod- 
ern Italy. 

Agostino  was  like  a man  who  lives  in 
an  eternal  struggle  of  self-justification, — 
his  reason  forever  going  over  and  over 
with  its  plea  before  his  regretful  and 
never-satisfied  heart,  which  was  drawn 
every  hour  of  the  day  by  some  chain  of 
memory  towards  the  faith  whose  visible 
administrators  he  detested  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  moral  being.  When  the  ves- 
per-bell, with  its  plaintive  call,  rose  amid 
the  purple  shadows  of  the  olive-silvered 
mountains,  — when  the  distant  voices  of 
chanting  priest  and  choir  reached  him 
solemnly  from  afar,  — when  he  looked 
into  a church  with  its  cloudy  pictures  of 
angels,  and  its  window-panes  flaming 
with  venerable  forms  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs,— it  roused  a yearning  anguish,  a 
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pain  and  conflict,  which  all  the  efforts  of 
his  reason  could  not  subdue.  How  to  be 
a Christian  and  yet  defy  the  authorized 
Head  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  how  to 
be  a Christian  and  recognize  foul  men  of 
obscene  and  rapacious  deeds  as  Christ’s 
representatives,  was  the  inextricable  Gor- 
dian knot,  which  his  sword  could  not  di- 
vide. He  dared  not  approach  the  Sacra- 
ment, he  dared  not  pray,  and  sometimes 
he  felt  wild  impulses  to  tread  down  in  riot- 
ous despair  every  fragment  of  a religious 
belief  which  seemed  to  live  in  his  heart  on- 
ly to  torture  him.  He  had  heard  priests 
scoff  over  the  wafer  they  consecrated,  — 
he  had  known  them  to  mingle  poison  for 
rivals  in  the  sacramental  wine,  — and  yet 
God  had  kept  silence  and  not  struck  them 
dead;  and  like  the  Psalmist  of  old  he 
said,  “ Verily,  I have  cleansed  my  heart 
in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  inno- 
cency.  Is  there  a God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth?” 

The  first  time  he  saw  Agnes  bending 
like  a flower  in  the  slanting  evening  sun- 
beams by  the  old  gate  of  Sorrento,  while 
ho  stood  looking  down  the  kneeling  street 
and  striving  to  hold  his  own  soul  in  the 
sarcastic  calm  of  utter  indifference,  he 
felt  himself  struck  to  the  heart  by  an  in- 
fluence he  could  not  define.  The  sight 
of  that  young  face,  with  its  clear,  beauti- 
ful lines,  and  its  tender  fervor,  recalled  a 
thousand  influences  of  the  happiest  and 
purest  hours  of  his  life,  and  drew  him 
with  an  attraction  he  vainly  strove  to 
hide  under  an  air  of  mocking  gallant- 
ry. 

When  she  looked  him  in  the  face  with 
such  grave,  surprised  eyes  of  innocent 
confidence,  and  promised  to  pray  for 
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him,  he  felt  a remorseful  tenderness  as 
if  he  had  profaned  a shrine.  All  that 
was  passionate,  poetic,  and  romantic  in 
his  nature  was  awakened  to  blend  itself 
in  a strange  mingling  of  despairing  sad- 
ness and  of  tender  veneration  about  this 
sweet  image  of  perfect  purity  and  faith. 
Never  does  love  strike  so  deep  and  im- 
mediate a root  as  in  a sorrowful  and  deso- 
lated nature;  there  it  has  nothing  to  dis- 
pute the  soil,  and  soon  fills  it  with  its  in- 
terlacing fibres. 

In  this  case  it  was  not  merely  Agnes 
that  he  sighed  for,  but  she  stood  to  him 
as  the  fair  symbol  of  that  life-peace,  that 
rest  of  soul  which  he  had  lost,  it  seemed 
to  him,  forever. 

“ Behold  this  pure,  believing  child,”  he 
said  to  himself,  — “a  true  member  of  that 
blessed  Church  to  which  thou  art  a rebel ! 
How  peacefully  this  lamb  walkcth  the 
old  ways  trodden  by  saints  and  martyrs, 
while  thou  art  an  infidel  and  unbeliev- 
er!” And  then  astern  voice  within  him. 
answered,  — “ What  then  ? Is  the  Holy 
Ghost  indeed  alone  dispensed  through  the 
medium  of  Alexander  and  his  scarlet 
crew  of  cardinals  ? Hath  the  power  to 
bind  and  loose  in  Christ’s  Church  been 
indeed  given  to  whoever  can  buy  it  with 
the  wages  of  robbery  and  oppression  ? 
Why  does  every  prayer  and  pious  word 
of  the  faithful  reproach  me  ? Why  is 
God  silent  ? Or  is  there  any  God  ? Oh, 
Agnes,  Agnes ! dear  lily  ! fair  lamb  ! lead 
a sinner  into  the  green  pastures  where 
thou  restest ! ” 

So  wrestled  the  strong  nature,  tempest- 
tossed  in  its  strength,  — so  slept  the  trust- 
ful, blessed  in  its  trust,  — then  in  Italy,  as 
now  in  all  lands. 
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MAIL-CLAD  STEAMERS. 


Exposed  ns  we  are  to  treason  at  home 
and  jealousy  abroad,  it  becomes  the  poli- 
cy as  well  as  the  duty  of  our  country  to 
prepare  with  promptitude  for  every  con- 
tingency by  availing  itself  of  all  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war.  Superior  weap- 
ons double  the  courage  and  efficiency  of 
our  troops,  carry  dismay  to  the  foe,  and 
diminish  the  cost  and  delays  of  warfare. 
The  match-lock  and  the  field-piece  in 
their  rudest  form  triumphed  over  the 
shield,  the  spear,  and  the  javelin,  while 
the  long-bow,  once  so  formidable,  is  now 
rarely  drawn,  except  by  those  who  cater 
for  sensation -journals.  The  king’s-arm 
and  artillery  of  the  last  war  cannot  stand 
before  the  Minid  rifle  and  Whitworth 
cannon  any  more  than  the  sickle  can 
keep  pace  with  the  McCormick  reaper, 
or  the  slow  coach  with  the  railway-car  or 
the  telegraph.  Mail-clad  steamers,  im- 
pervious to  shells  and  red-hot  balls,  and 
almost,  if  not  quite,  invulnerable  by  solid 
shot  and  balls  from  rifled  cannon  at  the 
distance  of  a hundred  yards,  have  been 
launched  upon  the  deep,  and  already 
form  an  important  part  of  the  navies  of 
France  and  England.  They  have  been 
adopted  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain ; 
and  yet,  although  our  country  furnishes 
iron  which  has  no  superior,  — although  it 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  steamship,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  railway,  — although  at 
this  moment  it  requires  the  mail-clad 
steamer  more  than  any  other  nation,  to 
relieve  its  fortresses,  to  recover  the  cot- 
ton ports,  and  to  defend  its  great  cities 
from  foreign  aggression,  not  a single  one 
has  yet  been  launched,  or  even  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  For  vears  we 
have  had  no  more  efficient  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  more  able  and  energetic 
chiefs  of  the  bureaus,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed ; but  it  depends  on  Congress  to  give 
the  proper  authority  to  construct  a mail- 
clad  navy,  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds. 


The  importance  of  defensive  armor  has 
ever  been  felt  The  warriors  of  ancient 
times  went  to  the  field  in  coats-of-mail, 
and  both  Homer  and  Virgil  dilate  up- 
on the  exquisite  carving  of  the  shield. 
The  hauberk  and  corselet  were  used  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  chain-armor  of 
Milan  was  nearly  or  quite  impervious  to 
the  sword  and  spear.  Mexico  and  Peru 
were  won  in  great  part  by  coats-of-mail. 
They  were  used  until  gunpowder  chan- 
ged the  whole  course  of  war,  — and  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  that  knight  “sons  peur 
et  sans  reproche  ” who  had  borne  him- 
self bravely  and  almost  without  a scar 
in  a hundred  battles,  in  his  last  Italian 
campaign,  as  he  was  borne  from  the  field, 
afler  being  struck  down  by  a cannon-ball, 
mourned  that  the  days  of  Chivalry  were 
ended.  And  Shakspeare  tells  us  that  this 
villanous  saltpetre  had  prevented  at  least 
one  sensitive  gentleman  from  being  a sol- 
dier. 

Defensive  armor  is  still  used  by  tribes 
who  are  destitute  of  powder ; and  Barth 
and  Barkie,  in  their  African  expeditions, 
found  Moorish  horsemen  pressing  down 
from  the  North  into  the  interior  of  the 
Soudan,  arrayed  in  coats-of-inail  of  the 
same  description  with  that  which  figured 
in  the  Crusades. 

In  the  naval  contests  of  the  last  cen- 
tury armed  ships  were  inferior  in  size 
to  those  of  modern  times,  and  their  tough 
oak  sides  were  not  easily  pierced  bv  the 
six-  and  nine-pound  balls  then  in  general 
use,  ami  twelve-pounders  were  consider- 
ed of  unusual  dimension.  During  the 
war  between  France  and  America,  a- 
merchantman,  armed  with  nine-pound- 
ers, actually  beat  off  a sloop-of-war  and 
several  Spanish  privateers;  but  now  frig- 
ates, and  even  sloops-of-war,  are  armed 
with  Dahlgren  guns  of  eight-  to  eleven- 
inch  bore,  which  throw  balls  of  sixty  to 
one  hundred  pounds,  — also  with  superi- 
or ritled  cannon.  Whitworth  and  Arm- 
strong guns  are  in  use  that  throw  shot 
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or  shell  distances  of  three  to  five  miles, 
which  “ the  wooden  walls  ” of  neither 
England  nor  America  are  able  to  re- 
sist 

We  have  recently  seen  the  Freeborn, 
the  Pawnee,  and  the  Harriet  Lane,  when 
assailing  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  James 
and  the  Potomac,  compelled  to  take  posi- 
tions at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  to 
keep  constantly  moving,  and  compelled 
consequently  to  throw  away  most  of  their 
costly  ammunition  in  uncertain  shots,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  shots  which  might  destroy  their 
engines  and  explode  their  boilers.  There 
was  no  laek  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
their  gallant  officers;  but,  from  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  vessels,  they  were  obliged 
to  use  a wise  discretion,  and  to  take  all 
reasonable  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
their  ships,  so  important  and  yet  so  in- 
adequate to  the  service  of  the  country. 
And  when  Fort  Sumter  was  about  to  fall, 
and  when  a single  shot-proof  gun-boat 
could  have  defied  the  rebel  batteries,  and 
without  the  loss  of  a man  have  convey- 
ed to  the  fortress  stores  for  six  months 
and  a whole  battalion  of  troops,  that  sin- 
gle gun-boat,  — a mere  gun-boat,  which 
need  not  have  passed  within  one  thou- 
sand yards  of  any  batteries  on  her  way, 
— could  not  be  commanded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  gallant  Anderson  was 
compelled  to  lower  to  treason  that  flag 
whose  fall  has  aroused  the  nation  to  arms. 

The  earliest  experiments  upon  the 
power  of  iron  plate  to  resist  the  force  of 
cannon-balls  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  France  by  M.  de  Montgery,  an  officer 
in  the  French  navy,  as  far  back  as  1810. 
He  proposed  to  cover  the  sides  of  ships 
with  several  plates  of  iron,  of  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  four  inches,  which  he 
alleged  would  resist  the  force  of  any  pro- 
jectile. But  Napoleon  had  not  confi- 
dence in  his  navy ; he  had  lost  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar ; ever  suc- 
cessful on  the  land,  his  ships  had  been 
swept  by  Nelson  from  jthe  deep ; and  he 
had  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  inves- 
tigate new  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
the  navy,  or  even  to  take  up  Fulton’s 
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new  discovery.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
third  Napoleon  to  develop  the  original 
idea  of  a Frenchman,  and  thus  to  place 
France  on  the  sea  nearly  or  quite  upon 
a footing  with  England. 

Some  twelve  years  later,  General  Paix- 
hans,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  large  guns 
of  modern  times,  (although  their  prior 
invention  was  claimed  by  the  late  Colo- 
nel Bomford,)  again  commended  plate- 
armor  for  ships  to  his  Government;  but 
his  advice  was  not  then  adopted. 

With  the  improvement  of  cannon  the 
importance  of  plate-armor  became  more 
and  more  apparent ; and  at  length  Mr. 
Stevens,  under  the  sanction  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, instituted  a series  of  experi- 
ments upon  iron  plates,  and  soon  after 
commenced  building  an  immense  float- 
ing battery  for  the  defence  of  New  York, 
at  Hoboken,  which  is  still  unfinished,  but 
which,  it  is  rumored,  will,  if  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  means,  be  completed  the 
present  season. 

Stevens  was  the  first  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  a mail-clad  steamer;  and  it  is 
alone  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  neglected  our  na- 
vy while  indulging  in  its  Southern  pro- 
clivities, that  our  nation  has  not  the  hon- 
or of  launching  the  first  steamer  in  a 
coat- of- mail.  The  frame,  however,  of 
such  a vessel  has  been  long  in  place,  the 
hull  is  nearly  complete,  the  engines  are 
far  advanced,  and  the  finishing  stroke 
may  soon  be  given. 

Stevens,  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments, made  the  important  discovery,  that 
a single  plate  of  boiler-iron,  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighing  less 
than  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  superficial 
foot,*  when  nailed  to  the  side  of  a ship, 
was  impenetrable  by  shell  and  red-hot 
shot,  the  two  missiles  most  dangerous  to 
wooden  walls.  When  a solid  shot  strikes 
the  side  of  a wooden  ship,  it  passes  in  and 
usually  stops  before  it  reaches  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  fibres  of  the  wood  yield 
and  close  up  behind  it,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens, from  the  reunion  of  the  fibres,  that 

* Sheet-iron  plates  of  one  inch  in  thickness 
weigh  forty  pounds  per  superficial  foot. 
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it  is  difficult  to  find  the  place  perforated 
by  the  ball,  and  if  found,  it  is  often  easy 
to  remedy  the  injury  by  a simple  plug. 
But  if  a red-hot  shot  enter  the  ship,  it 
may  imbed  itself  in  the  wood  or  coils  of 
cordage  or  sails,  or  reach  the  magazine, 
and  thus  destroy  the  whole  structure, 
while  the  shell  may  explode  within  the 
ship  and  carry  destruction  to  both  men 
and  vessel.  If,  then,  the  iron-plate  had 
answered  no  other  purpose,  the  discov- 
ery by  Stevens  of  its  capacity  to  resist 
the  two  most  formidable  weapons  of  his 
day  would  alone  have  been  of  great  val- 
ue to  the  country’ ; but  he  went  farther, 
and  demonstrated  by  actual  construc- 
tion the  idea  of  Montgery,  that  succes- 
sive plates  of  iron  would  resist  the  cold 
spherical  shot  thrown  by’  the  best  artil- 
lery, and  his  floating  battery  or  frigate  is 
protected  by  plate  within  plate  of  iron 
armor. 

While  our  Government  slept 'upon  its 
unfinished  frigate,  ami  forgot  the  honor 
and  interest  of  the  country  in  the  lap  of 
the  siren  of  the  South,  — of  that  South 
which  sixty’  years  since  broke  down  the 
navy  of  John  Adams,  and  left  us  to  en- 
counter the  embargo  and  war  with  Eng- 
land  without  a navy,  or,  at  most,  with  a 
few  frigates  which  sufficed  to  show  what 
the  navy  of  Adams  might  have  effect- 
ed,— the  honor  of  launching  the  first 
iron-clad  steamer,  the  Gloire,  was  resign- 
ed to  the  French.  The  first  Napoleon 
made  the  army  of  France  the  best  in 
Europe,  if  not  in  the  world ; the  third, 
while  he  maintains  the  standing  of  the 
army,  aspires  to  give  the  same  position 
to  her  navy. 

In  1854,  Napoleon,  who  had  long  stud- 
ied the  art  of  war,  and  during  his  stay 
in  New  York  had  doubtless  seen  or  heard 
of  the  floating  battery,  determined  to  con- 
struct two  such  batteries,  and  accordingly' 
built  the  Lave  and  Tonnerre.  With  one 
of  these,  the  Lave,  during  the  Russian 
War,  he  assailed  and  destroyed  in  the 
brief  space  of  one  hour  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Kinburn,  near  Sebastopol ; and 
in  striking  contrast  to  this  success,  a large 
British  steamship,  heavily  armed,  but  con- 


structed of  wood,  was  actually  captured 
near  Odessa  by  a small  party'  of  Rus- 
sians with  two  or  three  thirty-two  pound- 
ers worked  through  a gap  in  an  embank- 
ment. 

The  invulnerable  battery  of  France 
anchored  close  under  the  fortress.  Be- 
fore its  cannon,  granite  walls  are  shivered 
into  fragments  most  dangerous  to  the  gun- 
ners, while  the  shells,  burying  themselves 
two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  brickwork, 
by  their  explosion  shake  the  walls  to  pie- 
ces. Iron,  protected  by  iron,  triumphed 
over  both  bricks  and  granite,  which  had 
defied  the  fleet  of  England. 

The  Emperor  was  not  slow  to  realize 
the  result  of  the  problem  he  had  solv- 
ed. He  at  once  proceeded  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  best  kinds  of  plate  made 
in  his  dominions,  and  found,  by  actual  tri- 
al, that  plates  of  the  best  iron,  but  four  and 
three -fourths  inches  in  thickness,  were 
able  to  resist  repeated  shocks  of  solid  balls 
fired  at  the  distance  of  twenty'  metres 
(less  than  four  rods)  from  his  sixty-eight- 
pounders,  and  from  rifled  guns  throwing 
shot  of  nearly  the  same  calibre,  — and 
this,  too,  when  the  balls  were  impelled  by 
more  than  one-fourth  their  weight  of  pow- 
der. But  ships  rarely  engage  at  such  close 
quarters  either  with  vessels  or  fortresses, 
and  the  effect  of  the  ball  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  distance,  a single  inch  plate  suf- 
ficing to  stop  a spherical  shot  at  a long 
distance. 

As  the  result  of  these  experiments, 
the  Emperor  proceeded  to  construct  the 
Gloire,  an  iron-clad  frigate,  which  has 
been  completed,  has  made  several  voy- 
ages, been  tried  in  a severe  gale,  for 
nearly  a year  has  been  thg  pride  of  the 
French  navy,  and  has  recently  run  from 
Toulon  to  Algiers  in  the  brief  space  of 
sixty-six  hours. 

The  Gloire  is  a steam-frigate  cased  in 
five-inch  plates ; she  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length  by  twenty-one  in  width, 
mounts  thirty-eight  rifled  fifty-pounders, 
is  moved  by  engines  of  nine  hundred  horse- 
power,  is  manned  by  six  hundred  men, 
has  a speed  of  twelve  and  a half  knots, 
and  a capacity  for  five  days’  coal,  — a 
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capacity  which  might  be  easily  increased 
by  a little  more  breadth  of  beam,  but 
which  is  suflicient  for  a passage  to  Algiers, 
or  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  England,  or 
Italy.  This  vessel  is  considered  invulner- 
able by  balls  discharged  from  rifled  can- 
non at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards. 

Encouraged  by  his  continued  success, 
the  Emperor  at  once  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  nine  such  frigates,  several  of 
which  are  already  finished.  He  Inis  since 
ordered  ten  more  iron-cased  frigates  and 
gun-boats,  which  are  now  in  course  of 
construction.  Before  the  present  season 
closes,  his  iron  navy  will  be  composed  of 
twenty  steamships  and  four  floating  bat- 
teries. 

During  the  contest  with  Russia,  Eng- 
land would  not  venture  to  expose  her 
wooden  ships  of  the  line  to  the  close  fire 
of  the  batteries  either  at  Cronstadt  or  Se- 
bastopol, and  found  it  safer  to  shell  them 
at  a respectful  distance  and  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  She  was  deeply  impressed, 
however,  with  the  performance  of  the 
Lave  and  Tonnerre  at  Kinburn,  and  se- 
riously disturbed  by  the  completion  of  the 
great  naval  station  at  Cherbourg,  armed 
with  more  than  three  hundred  cannon 
and  directly  opposite  her  coast. 

England  at  first  sought  to  meet  the  new 
invention  by  improved  artillery,  and  pro- 
duced the  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  can- 
non, which  have  a range  of  four  to  five 
miles.  With  these  she  practised  at  3hort 
distances  upon  targets  of  strong  oaken 
plank  faced  with  iron  plates  of  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter,  but  found  the 
plates  impervious  to  balls,  and  vulnerable 
only  by  steel  bolts  of  small  diameter,  fired 
at  short  distances  from  Whitworth  and 
Armstrong  cannon, — bolts  so  small  that 
the  wounds  they  made  in  the  frames  faced 
with  iron  usually  closed  or  did  little  mis- 
chief. A few  plates  of  inferior  iron  occa- 
sionally gave  way  after  repeated  assaults, 
for  English  iron  is  coarsely  made  and 
poorly  welded, — a striking  illustration 
of  which  may  be  found  in  a part  of  the 
hull  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  Connaught, 
which  is  preserved  at  the  ship-yard  near 
Dorchester  Point,  South  Boston. 
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England  was  at  length  convinced ; she 
determined  that  Bhe  could  not  safely  per- 
mit the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  rule  the 
sea  with  his  iron  navy.  She  had  not  for- 
gotten St.  Helena.  She  realized  that  she 
had  no  fleet  that  could  safely  encounter 
one  of  his  mail-clad  warriors,  and  found 
herself  obliged  to  copy  the  new  invention. 
She  commenced  last  year  ten  iron-clad 
ships  of  the  line,  and  has  nearly  or  quite 
finished  the  Warrior,  Black  Prince,  De- 
fiance, and  Resistance,  while  others  aro 
progressing.  But  she  could  not  tamely 
copy  France,  instead  of  confining  her- 
self to  the  length  of  the  Gloire,  she  is  con- 
structing vessels  of  immense  size.  The 
Warrior,  recently  launched,  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  near- 
ly fifty-two  feet  in  depth,  has  a width  of 
filty-cight  feet,  measures  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  tons,  and  is 
moved  by  engines  of  twelve  hundred 
horse-j)ower.  She  is  to  mount  thirty-six 
cannon  of  the  largest  class,  and  her  armor 
weighs  nine  hundred  tons. 

This  vessel  will  be  a formidable  antag- 
onist  upon  the  open  sea;  but  her  great 
depth,  with  the  weight  of  her  armor,  caus- 
es her  to  draw  thirty  feet,  which  would 
prohibit  her  entrance  into  most  of  the 
seaports  upon  our  coast.  She  is  vulner- 
able, too,  at  each  extremity.  Her  iron 
plates,  four  and  a half  inches  thick,  ex- 
tend but  half  her  length,  leaving  more 
than  a hundred  feet  at  each  end  covers 
ed  by  a plate  of  only  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness;  and  in  case  these  por- 
tions should  be  injured,  she  must  rely 
upon  her  water-tight  compartments.  An 
adroit  foe,  in  a light  craft  of  greater  speed, 
avoiding  her  batteries,  which  are  planted 
behind  her  armor,  might  possibly  assail 
her  unprotected  ends,  and,  although  he 
could  not  sink  her,  still,  by  shot  between 
wind  and  water,  he  might  render  her 
more  unwieldy  and  less  manageable, — 
a weight  of  water  being  thus  admitted 
which  would  bring  down  the  ship  so  as 
to  endanger  her  lower  ports  and  prevent 
the  use  of  them  in  action.  He  might  thus 
also  prevent  her  approach  to  shoal  water. 
The  Warrior  and  her  companions  are, 
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however,  formidable  ships,  and  in  deep 
■water,  with  ample  sea-room,  must  be  most 
powerful  antagonists. 

The  importance  attached  by  England 
to  mail-clad  steamers  may  be  inferred 
from  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  11th  and  14th  of  June,  1861,  in 
which  it  was  officially  stated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment. had  not  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a single  wooden  three-decker  since 
1855,  nor  one  wooden  two-decker  since 
1859,  although  it  had  launched  a few  up- 
on the  stocks  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  yards,  — and  that  it  now  contemplat- 
ed cutting  down  a number  of  the  largest 
wooden  steamships  of  the  line  for  the 
purpose  of  plating  them  with  iron,  while 
it  was  constructing  nothing  but  iron  ships, 
except  a few  light  despatch  frigates,  cor- 
vettes, and  gun-l>oats. 

In  the  same  debate  it  was  stated  that 
bolts  of  steel  had  been  forced  by  improv- 
ed Armstrong  cannon  through  an  eight- 
inch  mail  composed  of  iron  bars  dove- 
tailed together  ; but  the  quality  of  the 
iron  and  the  mode  of  fastening  were  both 
questioned.  These  experiments  did  not 
deter  the  Government  from  constructing 
mail-clad  steamships.  Indeed,  it  must  bo 
obvious  that  the  great  cost,  of  Armstrong 
cannon,  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars  each,  together  with  the  cost  of  steel 
bolts,  combined  with  the  fact  that  this  de- 
scription of  cannon  is  easily  shattered,  if 
struck  by  a ball  from  the  adversary,  must 
long  prevent  its  introduction  into  use ; 
and  should  it  eventually  succeed,  it  must 
prove  far  more  destructive  to  wooden 
walls  than  to  iron-clad  vessels. 

It  has,  however,  been  urged  in  England 
against  iron  ships  of  all  descriptions,  but 
more  as  a theory  than  as  an  ascertained 
fact,  that  a solid  shot  would  make  a large 
and  irregular  aperture,  if  it  entered  the 
side  of  a vessel,  and  a much  larger  orifice 
as  it  passed  out  on  the  opposite  side.  To 
this  theory,  however,  there  are  two  an- 
swers: first,  that  a solid  ball  can  neither 
enter  nor  pass  out  of  the  sides  of  a mail- 
clad  steamer;  second,  that,  when  it  enters 
a common  iron  ship,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  does  less  damage  than  would  be 


suffered  by  a wooden  vessel.  Captain 
Charlewood,  of  the  Koval  Navy,  who  re- 
cently commanded  the  iron  frigate  Gua- 
daloupe  in  the  service  of  Mexico,  testified 
before  a Committee  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, that  “his  ship  was  under  fire  al- 
most daily  for  four  or  five  months,”  that 
“ the  damage  by  shot  was  considerably 
less  than  that  usually  suffered  by  a wood- 
en vessel,  and  that  there  was  nothing  like 
the  number  of  splinters  which  arc  gener- 
ally forced  out  by  a shot  sent  through  a 
wooden  vessel’s  side”;  that  “the  vessel 
was  hulled  once  in  the  mid  ship  part  at 
about  one  thousand  yards,”  and  the  effect 
was  “ that  the  shot  passed  through  the 
iron,  making  a round  hole  in  the  iron”; 
“that  at  two  feet  below  water”  another 
shot  passed  through  the  vessel’s  side  and 
one  or  two  casks  of  provisions,  and  that 
the  hole  was  simply  plugged  by  the  en- 
gineer at  the  time.”  lie  testified  also  that 
none  of  the  shot  disturbed  any  rivets. 
His  evidence  is  the  more  valuable  as  it 
relates  to  an  inferior  vessel,  whose  plates 
were  probably  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick. 

The  testimony  of  Captain  W.  II.  Hall, 
R.  N.,  in  command  of  the  iron  frigate 
Nemesis,  in  the  Chinese  war,  was  still 
more  conclusive  in  favor  of  iron.  He 
stated,  “ that  in  one  action  the  Nemesis 
was  hit  fourteen  times,”  and  that  one  shot 
“ went  in  at  one  side  and  came  out  at  the 
other,  and  there  were  no  splinters ; in  case 
of  that  shot,  it  went  through  just  as  if  you 
put  your  finger  through  a piece  of  paper: 
nothing  could  have  been  more  easily  stop- 
ped than  I could  have  stopped  that  shot 
iu  the  Nemesis”;  that  “several  wooden 
steamers  were  employed  in  that  service, 
and  they  were  invariably  obliged  to  lie 
up  for  repairs,  whilst  I could  repair  the 
Nemesis  in  twenty-four  hours  and  have 
her  always  ready  for  service.”  The  Nem- 
esis was  a common  iron  steamer,  and  not 
a mail-clad  steamship. 

As  respects  the  strength  and  durability 
of  these  steamers,  although  accidents  have 
occurred  from  defective  materials,  it  is  in 
proof  that  the  Tyne  and  Great  Britain 
ran  ashore  and  remained  for  months  ex- 
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posed  to  the  open  sea  without  going  to  pie- 
ces, and  were  finally  rescued,  — that  the 
Persia  struck  on  an  iceberg,  filled  one  of 
her  compartments  with  water,  and  came 
safe  to  port, — that  the  North  America  and 
Edinburgh  went  at  full  speed  upon  the 
rocks* near  Cape  Race  and  yet  escaped, — 
and  that  the  Sarah  Sands,  while  trans- 
porting troops  to  India,  took  fire,  that  in 
consequence  the  interior  and  contents  of 
one  of  her  compartments  were  entirely 
consumed,  that  her  magazine  exploded, 
and  that  she  then  encountered  a ten  days' 
gale,  and  after  this  exposure  to  such  a 
series  of  calamities  she  reached  her  port 
without  losing  one  of  her  crew  or  pas- 
sengers. 

The  ambition  of  England  to  maintain 
her  ascendancy  upon  the  deep  has  led 
her  to  disregard  the  advice  of  her  De- 
fence Commissioners,  who  recommended 
a different  class  of  mail-clad  steamers, 
to  measure  but  two  thousand  tons  and  to 
draw  but  sixteen  feet  of  water,  — a class 
admirably  adapted  to  the  sea-ports  and 
requirements  of  the  United  States.  And 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  by  some  coin- 
cidence at  a moment  when  our  country 
requires  this  class  of  steamers,  the  en- 
terprise of  Boston  is  completing  two  iron 
steamers  whose  dimensions  and  draught 
of  water  conform  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  British  Commissioners,  — steamers 
which  are  nearly  ready  for  launching,  but 
which,  if  they  can  receive,  before  they 
leave  the  stocks,  additional  plates  of  iron, 
would  doubtless  prove  the  most  useful  and 
efficient  mail-clad  vessels  which  have  yet 
been  constructed. 

The  stranger  who  would  inspect  these 
beautiful  vessels  may  seat  himself  at  al- 
most any  hour  of  the  day  in  the  cars 
at  the  foot  of  Summer  Street,  and  in 
twenty  mjnutes  find  himself  at  a point 
a little  north  of  the  Perkins  Asylum  for 
the  Blind.  A walk  of  five  minutes  more 
will  bring  him  to  a secluded  yard  sloping 
gently  towards  the  water,  where  he  will 
find  extensive  offices,  and  two  large  build- 
ings which  cover  the  vessels  upou  the 
stocks. 

As  he  approaches  these  structures,  ho 
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will  notice  many  plates  of  superior  iron 
from  the  rolling-mills  of  Baltimore,  com- 
bining the  toughness  and  strength  and 
other  excellences  of  the  best  Pennsylva- 
nia iron  ; he  will  notice,  too,  immense 
ribs  and  beams  of  iron,  and  hear  the  in- 
cessant din  of  hammers  riveting  the  sides 
and  boilers. 

Under  each  of  these  sheds  he  will  find 
an  iron  steamship,  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  length  by  twenty-three 
in  depth,  exquisitely  proportioned ; ho 
will  be  struck  by  the  fine  entrance  and 
run.  The  extreme  sharpness  of  the  stem 
and  8tern,  combined  with  great  capacity, 
seems  to  answer  every  requirement ; and 
he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
draught  of  these  steamers  is  but  sixteen 
feet  when  deeply  laden,  and  that  their 
engines  of  thirteen  hundred  horse-j>ower 
are  expected  to  give  them  a speed  of 
fifteen  knots  per  hour.  When  they  reach 
their  destined  element  and  have  received 
their  lading,  the  height  from  the  water- 
line to  the  deck  will  be  but  seven  feet; 
hence  it  is  apparent  that  a belt  of  iron 
plates  carried  around  them  of  eight  feet 
lour  inches  in  height  would  protect  them 
from  the  deck  to  a point  sixteen  inches 
below  the  water-line,  or  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deck-beams  to  a point  two  feet  be- 
low the  water-line. 

The  iron  plates  which  form  the  sides 
of  these  ships  range  in  thickness  from 
one  inch  below  the  water-line  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  above  it.  And  if  we 
allow  for  the  superior  strength  and  tough- 
ness of  American  iron,  an  additional  plate 
of  three  inches  in  thickness  would  suffice 
to  give  them  more  strength  than  that  of 
either  the  French  or  English  mail-clad 
stqpners. 

By  careful  computation  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  each  vessel  might  be  encir- 
cled by  such  plates,  weighing  but  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  superfi- 
cial foot,  and  have  her  bulwarks  plated 
also,  without  adding  more  than  three  hun- 
dred tons  to  her  weight, — actually  less 
than  one-third  of  the  cargo  she  was  de- 
signed to  carry.  With  an  extra  plank- 
ing within,  and  an  armament  of  twenty- 
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four  rifled  fifty-pounders  or  Whitworth 
cannon,  and  select  crews,  such  vessels 
need  fear  no  antagonists  upon  the  deep. 
Low  in  the  hull,  they  would  offer  but 
little  surface  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  their  sides  would  be  impervious  to 
shot  and  shell.  Beneath  the  decks  they 
could  carry  in  safety  a whole  regiment 
of  troops.  Selecting  their  position  by  su- 
perior speed,  they  could  destroy  a licet 
of  wooden  steamers  or  ships-of-the-line. 
Entering  any  of  our  large  seaports,  they 
could  pass  the  fortress  at  the  entrance 
uninjured,  and  lay  cities  under  contribu- 
tion, or  destroy  their  |>orts,  without  being, 
like  Achilles,  or  the  English  “ Warrior,” 
vulnerable  in  the  heel. 

When  such  steamers  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
wooden  walls  of  Greece  or  England,  or 
of  those  modern  platforms  which  had  not 
a stick  of  sound  oak  timber  in  them,  — 
nothing,  indeed,  but  pitch-pine  and  cy- 
press. Oak,  pine,  and  cypress  would  fall 
into  the  same  category,  when  contrasted 
with  the  imperishable  iron.  Some  new 
agency  of  steel  must  be  invented  to  cope 
with  the  adamantine  iron.  And  it  be- 
comes our  Government,  both  for  the  arma- 
ment of  our  ships  and  for  defence  against 
iron  steamers,  to  adopt  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment every  improvement  in  rifled  can- 
non. 

The  Navy  Department  has  recently 
put  under  contract  seven  steamships  and 
several  steam  gun-boats.  They  have  in- 
trusted the  latter  to  some  of  tho  ablest 
ship-builders  of  the  country,  and  it  is  well 
understood  that  most  of  these  vessels  are 
to  be  completed  the  present  season.  This 
measure,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  eminently 
wise ; but  our  navy  must  still  be  below 
the  requirements  of  the  nation,  and  en- 
tirely disproportioned  to  the  extent  both 
of  our  commerce  and  of  our  sea-coast 
At  a low  estimate,  our  country  requires 
an  additional  supply  of  at  least  six  mail- 
clad  steam  frigates,  twelve  steam  sloops- 
of-war,  and  twelve  steam  gun-boats,  with 
similar  armor.  It  will  require  also  for 
long  vovages  and  distant  stations  a dozen 
steam  frigates  of  wood,  and  as  many  steam 


sloops-of-war,  like  the  best  now  in  our 
service ; and,  with  the  materials  and  arma- 
ment now  on  hand,  an  outlay  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  millions  well  applied  may 
suffice  for  the  construction  of  the  whole. 
With  such  a provision  we  need  feel  no 
solicitude  as  to  the  intervention  of  Eng- 
land or  France  in  our  domestic  affairs. 

The  lighter  steamships  of  wood  will 
answer  for  long  voyages  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  India,  and 
the  Pacific,  and  will  protect  our  grain, 
flour,  and  corn,  on  their  way  from  the 
West  to  Europe.  Our  iron  steamers  will 
defend  our  commercial  cities  from  attack 
or  blockade ; they  will  level  all  rebel  bat- 
teries on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake; 
they  can  batter  down  the  fortresses  of  the 
Southern  coast,  and  restore  to  commerce 
the  ports  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pen- 
sacola, Mobile,  Apalachicola,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Galveston. 

Most  fortunately  for  our  country,  at 
a moment  when  we  cannot  immediately 
command  the  live  oak  of  Georgia  and 
Florida,  the  oak  plank  of  Virginia,  or 
the  yellow  pine  of  the  Carolinas,  we  have 
the  most  abundant  supplies  of  iron  easily 
accessible,  and  now,  relieved  from  the  de- 
mands of  railways  and  factories,  ready  for 
the  construction  of  our  iron  navy.  The 
iron  plates  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land in  strength  and  toughness  know  no 
superior.  The  iron  mountain  near  St. 
Louis  and  the  mines  on  Lake  Champlain 
furnish  also  an  article  of  great  purity  and 
excellence.  But,  choice  as  are  these  de- 
posits of  iron,  they  are  all  surpassed  by 
the  more  recent  discoveries  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, now  opened  by  the  ship-canal  at 
the  Straits  of  St.  Mary.  There  Nature 
has  stored  an  inexhaustible  amount  of 
the  richest  iron  ore,  free  from  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  other  deleteri- 
ous substances,  protruding  above  the  sur- 
face of  hillocks  and  underlying  the  coun- 
try for  miles  in  extent.  This  ore  is  of 
the  specular  and  magnetic  kind,  yields 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  iron  of  remarka- 
ble purity,  is  easily  mined  and  transport- 
ed to  the  Lake,  and  is  shipped  in  vast 
quantities  to  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie,  where 
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it  meets  tlie  coal  of  Ohio.  At  least  ten 
companies  are  now  engaged  in  its  ship- 
ment, which  has  progressed  thus  far  with 
great  rapidity,  doubling  every  year.  The 
shipments  from  Lake  Superior,  in  1858, 
were  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  tons;  in  1859,  eighty  thou- 
sand tons;  in  18G0,  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty thousand  tons.  So  great  are  the  mag- 
netic powers  of  this  iron,  that,  buried  as 
it  was  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  disturbed 
the  compasses  of  the  United  States  sur- 
veyors while  engaged  in  the  survey  of 
Northern  Michigan.  For  a time  their 
needle  would  not  work,  and  they  were 
obliged  temporarily  to  suspend  their  oper- 
ations. Their  embarrassment  led  to  the 
discovery  of  these  vast  deposits  of  ore. 
It  is  now  mingled  with  the  inferior  ore 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  exten- 
sively wrought 

Our  nation  has  strong  motives  to  in- 
duce it  to  construct  an  iron  navy. 

First.  The  adoption  of  such  a navy  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  — England 
and  France,  — followed  by  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Spain.  Our  commerce  will  be 
in  danger,  if  they  once  acquire  the  pow- 
er of  assailing  us  with  impunity. 

Second.  Our  urgent  want  of  this  class 
of  vessels  to  recover  our  fortresses,  repel 
blockades,  and  reopen  our  Southern  ports, 
without  wearisome  sieges,  costly  both  in 
blood  and  treasure. 

Third.  Our  inability  to  command  our 
customary  supplies  of  durable  timber. 

Fourth.  The  abundance  of  iron,  unri- 
valled in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Fifth.  The  durability  of  the  ships  con- 
structed from  iron.  If  well  manned  and 
piloted,  they  will  seldom  need  repairs ; 
and  instead  of  failing,  as  many  ships  do  in 
the  sixth  year,  and  requiring  vast  expen- 
ditures to  discharge  and  dismantle  them 
for  the  renewal  of  the  decaying  timber, 
plank,  copper,  and  other  materials,  often 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than 
their  original  cost,  the  mail-clad  steamers 
built  of  American  iron  will  outlive  suc- 
cessive races  of  wooden  steamships.  The 
iron  such  a navy  would  require  will  put 
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many  idle  hands  in  motion,  which  would 
otherwise  be  unproductive  during  war, 
— the  miners  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York,  the  colliers  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  mariners  of 
the  Lakes,  the  navigators  of  canals,  and 
the  operatives  of  railways,  down  to  the 
brawny  smiths  who  fashion  the  metal  in- 
to shapes,  — until  their  combined  efforts 
launch  it  upon  the  deep,  and  send  it  forth 
to 

“ dare  the  very  elements  to  strife.” 

How  much  better  would  it  be  to  create 
such  an  iron  navy  than  to  expend  million 
after  million  on  wooden  walls  that  must 
soon  perish  by  decay  or  the  shells  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  lavish  three  or  four  millions 
upon  the  conversion  of  our  superannuated 
ships-of-tbe-line  into  steamships!  These, 
when  converted,  will  still  retain  their  age 
and  constant  tendency  to  decay,  their 
models  long  since  abandoned,  their  orig- 
inal design,  height  of  decks,  and  other 
proportions  adapted  to  the  eighteen-  and 
twenty -four -pounders  formerly  in  use, 
which  are  now  giving  place  to  Dahlgren 
and  rifled  cannon  carrying  balls  of  sixty- 
four  to  one  hundred  pounds  weight.  Such 
an  expenditure  would  be  like  an  essay  to 
convert  a Yankee  shingle-palace,  such  as 
Irving  described  half  a century  ago,  in- 
to a modern  villa,  and  reminds  one  of  a 
proposition  made  to  an  assembly  some 
twenty  centuries  since,  which  still  has  its 
significance. 

An  orator  had  proposed  to  convert  an 
old  politician  into  a general ; but  a citi- 
zen moved  an  amendment  to  convert 
donkeys  into  horses,  and  when  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  so  was  questioned,  argued 
that  the  horses  were  necessary  for  the 
war,  and  that  his  measure  was  as  feasi- 
ble as  the  other. 

To  prepare  our  nation  for  war,  let  us 
select  the  Enfield  rifle,  the  Colt  revolver, 
the  rifled  and  cast-steel  cannon,  the  mail- 
clad  steamer,  and  not  resort  to  flint  ar- 
row-heads  and  tomahawks,  or  to  any  oth- 
er fossil  remains  of  antiquity.  The  policy 
of  creating  an  iron  navy  has  been  repeat- 
edly urged  of  late  in  the  foreign  journals. 
It  has  also  been  advocated  with  signal 
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ability  by  Donald  McKay  of  Boston,  one 
of  our  most  eminent  naval  constructors, 
who,  after  building  the  Great  Republic, 
the  Flying  Cloud,  and  a fleet  of  other 
celebrated  clippers,  has  visited  the  dock- 
yards of  France  and  England,  examined 
their  mail-clad  ships  upon  the  stocks  and 
those  already'  finished.  Although  him- 


self accustomed  to  work  on  wood,  and  a 
candidate  for  employment  as  builder  of 
some  of  our  wooden  gun-boats,  with  great 
frankness  as  well  as  boldness  he  urges  the 
construction  of  mail-clad  steamers.  We 
trust  Congress  will  no  longer  neglect  so 
important  a means  of  protecting  our  na- 
tional prosperity'. 


PARTING  HYMN. 

“ Dundee.” 

Father  of  Mercies,  Heavenly  Friend, 

We  seek  Thy  gracious  throne; 

To  Thee  our  faltering  prayers  ascend, 

Our  fainting  hearts  are  known  1 

From  blasts  that  chill,  from  suns  that  smite, 
From  every  plague  that  harms ; 

In  camp  and  march,  in  siege  and  fight, 
Protect  our  men-at-arms  1 

Though  from  our  darkened  lives  they'  take 
What  makes  our  life  most  dear, 

We  yield  them  for  their  country’s  sake 
With  no  relenting  tear. 

Our  blood  their  flowing  veins  will  shed, 
Their  wounds  our  breasts  will  share; 

Oh,  save  us  from  the  woes  we  dread, 

Or  grant  us  strength  to  bear  1 

Let  each  unhallowed  cause  that  brings 
The  stern  destroyer  cease, 

Thy  flaming  angel  fold  his  wings, 

And  seraphs  whisper  Peace  1 

Thine  are  the  sceptre  and  the  sword, 
Stretch  forth  Thy  mighty'  hand, — 

Reign  Thou  our  kingless  nation’s  Lord, 
Rule  Thou  our  throneless  land ! 
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WHERE  WILL  THE  REBELLION  LEAVE  US? 


44  Thr  United  States  arc  bounded, 
North,  by  the  British  Possessions ; South, 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  East,  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ; and  West,  by  the  Pacific.” 
So  the  school-books  told  us  which  we  stud- 
ied in  our  childhood ; and  so,  in  every 
school  throughout  the  land,  the  children 
are  taught  to-day.  The  armed  hosts  whose 
tread  resounds  through  the  Continent  are 
marching  Southward  to  teach  this  simple 
lesson  in  geography.  They  all  know  it 
by  heart.  “ This  they  are  ready  to  veri- 
fy,” as  the  lawyers  say.  Wherever,  in 
any  benighted  region,  this  elementary 
proposition  shall  be  henceforth  denied  or 
doubted,  schools  for  adults  are  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  needful  instruction  giv- 
en. By  regiments,  battalions,  and  brig- 
ades, with  all  necessary  apparatus,  the 
teachers  go  forth  to  their  work.  The 
proposition  is  a very  simple  one,  easily 
expressed  and  easily  understood ; but  it 
tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  the  substance 
of  all  men’s  thoughts,  and  of  all  men’s 
speech.  Mr.  Lincoln  states  it  in  hiS  in- 
augural. Mr.  Douglas  impresses  it  up- 
on the  Illinois  legislature.  Mr.  Seward 
announces  it,  briefly  and  with  emphasis, 
to  the  governments  of  Europe.  Senti- 
mental talk  about  “ our  country,  however 
bounded,”  is  obsolete  ; and  how  the  coun- 
try is  bounded  is  now  the  point  to  be  set- 
tled, once  and  forever.  “ This  territory, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  mean  to  hold  and  keep  it  We 
shall  neither  alter  our  school-books  nor 
revise  our  maps.”  So  say  the  American 
people,  rising  in  their  wrath. 

The  practical  question  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  administration  had  to  deal  in 
the  first  place  was,  Whether  a popular 
government  is  strong  enough  to  suppress 
a military  rebellion  ? And  that  may  be 
regarded  as  already  settled.  But  the 
grounds  upon  which  that  rebellion  is 
justified  involve  the  vital  facts  of  na- 
tional unity,  and  even  of  national  exist- 


ence. As  a people,  we  have  always  been 
extremely  tolerant  of  theories,  however 
absurd.  There  is  hardly  a doctrine  of 
constitutional  law  so  clear  and  well  set- 
tled, that  it  is  not,  from  time  to  time,  dis- 
cussed and  disputed  among  us.  But  when 
it  comes  to  reducing  mischievous  specu- 
lations to  practice,  the  case  is  altered,  ' 
and  the  practical  genius  of  the  people 
begins  to  manifest  itself.  Thus,  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  Resolutions  of  ’98  and 
’99  declared  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
be  merely  a compact  between  sovereign 
States,  created  for  a special  and  limited 
purpose ; and  that  each  party  to  the  com- 
pact was  the  exclusive  and  final  judge  for 
itself  of  the  construction  of  the  contract, 
with  a right  to  determine  for  itself  when 
it  was  violated,  and  the  measure  and 
mode  of  redress.  As  a theory,  this  doc- 
trine has  been  very  extensively  accept- 
ed. Great  parties  have  adopted  it  as 
their  platform,  and  elections  have  been 
carried  upon  it.  Its  value  as  a support 
to  the  dignity  and  self-importance  of  lo- 
cal politicians  was  readily  apprehended 
by  them ; and  it  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  bluster  which  pervaded 
our  politics.  The  thorough  refutation 
which  it  always  encountered,  whenever 
it  was  seriously  considered,  never  seemed 
to  do  its  popularity  any  harm.  In  truth, 
mere  vaporing  hurt  nobody,  and  caused 
no  great  alarm.  But  when  the  Hartford 
Convention  was  suspected  of  covering  a 
little  actual  heat  under  the  smoke  of  the 
customary  resolutions  and  protests,  a buck- 
et of  void  water  was  thrown  over  it.  When, 
in  1832,  South  Carolina  developed  a spark 
of  real  fire,  the  nation  put  its  foot  on  it 
And  now,  when  the  torch  of  rebellion  has 
been  circulating  among  very  inflammable 
materials,  until  a serious  conflagration  is 
threatened,  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion has  roused  the  energies  of  the  whole 
people  for  its  immediate,  complete,  and 
final  extinction. 

The  present  insurrection  has  been  so 
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long  meditated,  the  approaches  to  its  final 
consummation  have  been  so  steadily  made, 
and  the  schemes  of  the  principal  traitors 
have  been  so  well  planned  and  carefully 
matured,  that  they  have  almost  succeed- 
ed in  making  the  vocabulary  of  treason 
a part  of  the  vernacular  of  the  country. 
We  all  talk  of  the  States  which  have  se- 
ceded or  are  going  to  secede, — of  a fratri- 
cidal war,— of  the  measures  which  this  or 
the  other  State  is  determined  or  likely  to 
adopt ; and  a great  deal  has  been  said 
about  State  sovereignty,  and  coercion  of  a 
State,  and  the  invasion  of  the  soil  of  one 
State  and  another.  There  has  been  large 
discussion  in  times  past  of  the  danger  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  this  dan- 
ger has  been  so  often  held  up  as  a threat 
by  one  section,  and  so  persistently  used  as 
a scarecrow  by  timid  or  profligate  men  in 
the  other,  that  it  has  become  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  political  contests.  Our 
ears  have  hardly  ceased  to  be  tormented 
with  projects  of  reconstruction,  and  with 
suggestions  of  guaranties,  and  pacifica- 
tions, and  mediation,  and  neutrality,  arm- 
ed or  otherwise.  Border-State  Conven- 
tions are  projected,  and  well-meaning 
governors  have  been  arranging  interviews 
or  conducting  correspondence  with  gov- 
ernors who  talked  of  Southern  rights,  and 
undertook  to  say  what  their  States  would 
or  would  not  permit  the  United  States 
Government  to  do.  Even  a Cabinet  offi- 
cer, of  whom  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  and  by  whom  better 
things  are  now  nobly  said  and  done,  al- 
lowed himself  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
explaining  to  the  vacillating  Governor 
of  Maryland  that  the  intentions  of  the 
National  Administration  were  purely  de- 
fensive. While  such  language  is  current 
at  home,  it  is  not  strange  that  foreigners 
should  find  themselves  in  a state  of  hope- 
less confusion  about  us.  Few  European 
writers,  except  Do  Toequevillc,  have 
ever  shown  a clear  comprehension  of 
our  political  system ; and  the  speeches 
of  British  statesmen  on  American  af- 
fairs are  perhaps  rather  to  be  account- 
ed for  and  excused  from  want  of  in- 
formation, than  resented  as  hostilo  or 


insulting.  But  it  is  time  that  this  whole 
pernicious  dialect  should  be  exploded, 
and  the  ideas  which  it  represents  be 
eradicated  from  the  minds  of  intelligent 
men  everywhere. 

The  right  of  revolution  it  is  needless  to 
discuss.  Resistance,  in  any  practicable 
method,  to  intolerable  oppression,  is  the 
natural  right  of  every  human  being,  and 
of  course  of  every  community.  But  such 
a right  is  never  included  in  the  frame- 
work of  organized  civil  society.  From 
its  nature,  it  can  form  no  part  of  a plan 
of  government  The  only  formula  which 
embraces  it  is  the  famous  one  of  “ Mon- 
archy tempered  by  Regicide  ” ; and  where 
that  prevails,  it  seems  to  be  adopted  as 
a practical  expedient,  rather  than  rec- 
ognized as  an  established  constitutional 
maxim.  But  as  a question  of  revolution 
the  issue  is  not  presented.  If  it  were,  it 
would  be  easy  to  deal  with.  The  only 
embarrassment  in  our  present  condition, 
so  far  as  reasoning  goes,  arises  from  con- 
fused notions  of  constitutional  law,  and 
the  inaccuracy  of  language  which  neces- 
sarily attends  them.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  know  what  is  before  us,  let  us  first  see 
where  we  stand. 

The  London  “ Times  ” informs  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  that  “ the  resolution  of 
the  North  to  crush  Secession  by  force  in- 
volves  a denial  of  the  right  of  each  one 
of  the  seceding  States  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  its  own  national  existence.” 
Precisely  so.  It  involves  all  that ; but 
the  whole  fact  comprehends  a great  deal 
more.  Not  one  of  the  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  has  any  national  existence, 
or  ever  had  any,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  “ Times  ” uses  the  phrase.  Not  one 
of  them  has  any  of  the  functions  or  qual- 
ities of  a nation.  In  the  case  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  States  in  which  the  rebel- 
lion exists,  the  United  States  bought  and 
paid  for  the  territory  which  they  occupy, 
made  States  of  them  under  its  own  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions made  irrevocable  by  the  act  which 
created  them,  and  reserved  the  forts,  arse- 
nals, and  custom-houses  which  their  trea- 
sonable citizens  have  since  undertaken  to 
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steal.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  is  local  self-government  for 
local  purposes,  and  national  unity  for 
national  purposes.  Our  national  union 
is  synonymous  with  our  national  exist- 
ence. When  we  speak  of  sovereign  and 
independent  States,  the  phrase  has  no 
other  just  meaning  than  that  each  State 
is  independent  of  every  other  in  all  mat- 
ters exclusively  appertaining  to  its  own 
powers  and  duties,  and  sovereign  upon 
all  subjects  which  have  not  been  com- 
mitted exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Any  encroach- 
ment by  the  Government  of  ^he  United 
States  upon  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  States  would  be  resisted  as  a 
usurpation  ; but  the  “ reserved  rights  ” 
of  the  States,  ex  vi  termini , cannot  in- 
clude any  of  the  attributes  of  power  which 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  have 
conferred  upon  the  Union.  But  further, 
— and  this  is  a point  of  great  practical  im- 
portance,— the  Federal  Government  has 
no  relation  to  the  several  States  as  States, 
and  they  have  no  relations  to  it,  or  to 
each  other,  except  so  far  as  these  rela- 
tions are  expressly  defined  and  specified 
in  the  National  Constitution.  Beyond 
these,  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
nation  address  themselves  and  are  applied 
to  the  individual  citizens  of  all  the  States 
alike.  “ The  king  can  do  no  wrong,”  is 
the  maxim  of  English  law.  A State  of 
the  American  Union  cannot  secede,  or 
commit  treason,  or  make  war  upon  the 
United  States.  So  the  United  States 
cannot,  and  do  not,  make  war  upon  any 
State.  Virginia,  for  all  national  purpos- 
es, belongs  to  the  United  States,  — exactly 
as  it  belongs  to  the  State,  for  the  purpos- 
es of  local  administration.  In  theory,  and 
in  practice,  the  State  of  Virginia  is  at 
this  moment  a peaceful  and  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Union.  Her  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  except  so  far 
as  individuals  among  them  may  have  dis- 
qualified themselves  by  resignation,  or, 
what  may  be  held  to  be  equivalent,  by 
deserting  their  posts  to  array  themselves 
in  active  hostility  to  their  country,  are 
still  entitled  to  their  scats  in  Congress. 
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The  State  may  be  overrun  by  armed  in- 
surgents, resisting  the  Federal  authority  ; 
but  so  it  might  be  by  a foreign  army. 
The  peaceful  citizens,  who  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  constitutional  obligations,  are 
entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  national  power 
to  suppress  domestic  insurrection,  what- 
ever proportions  that  insurrection  may 
assume.  The  soldiers  of  the  United  States, 
lawfully  mustered  to  resist  invasion  or 
put  down  rebellion,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  State  lines,  and  act  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  legitimate  State  action. 
They  can  no  more  invade  a State  than 
if  they  were  in  it  to  resist  a foreign 
enemy,  or  than  a United  States  mar- 
shal invades  it  when  he  goes  to  arrest 
a counterfeiter.  The  “ Times  ” would 
have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  of  Lancashire,  or  of  Ireland,  “ to  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  its  own  nation- 
al existence.” 

There  is  another  fallacy  in  speaking 
of  the  resolution  of  the  North  to  crush 
Secession  by  force.  It  is  the  resolution 
of  the  nation, — of  all  that  is  faithful  and 
loyal  in  it,  wherever  found.  The  people 
of  the  Southern  States  have  not  had  any 
fair  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 
The  military  usurpers  have  allowed  noth- 
ing to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  a popu- 
lar vote,  except  where  they  were  able  to 
take  such  measures  of  precaution,  in  the 
way  of  hanging,  confiscation,  banishment, 
disarming  opponents,  and  the  presence 
of  an  armed  force  which  should  over- 
awe dissenters,  as  might  secure  the  una- 
nimity they  desired.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly much  more  loyalty  in  the  North- 
ern than  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  as  there  is  less  of  passion,  and 
more  of  intelligence  and  principle, — 
although  treason  has,  till  very  latelv, 
found  more  than  enough  ajndogists  or 
abettors  even  in  the  Free  States.  But 
the  spirit  which  now  actuates  our  peo- 
ple has  little  that  is  sectional  in  it,  and 
the  principles  at  issue  have  the  same 
application  to  Maine  that  they  have  to 
Florida. 

"When  wc  ask,  then,  where  this  rebel- 
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lion  will  leave  us,  and  what  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  when  the 
authority  of  the  Government  has  been 
vindicated  and  reestablished,  the  answer 
must  be  sought  in  the  considerations  al- 
ready suggested.  The  rebellion  cannot 
be  ended,  until  we  have  settled  as  a prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  law  for  our  own 
citizens,  and  as  a fact  of  which  all  other 
nations  must  take  notice,  that, this  whole 
country  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  No  foreign  power  shall 
possess  a foot  of  it.  If  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  a State  can  throw  off  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Union,  they  can  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  England  or  Spain  at 
their  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  a new  con- 
federacy of  their  own  devising.  The 
battles  of  the  Revolution  which  secured 
our  independence  were  fought  by  the 
whole  country,  and  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, without  reference  to  local  majorities. 
The  accessions  to  our  territory  were  made 
by  the  nation  as  a unit,  and  belong  to  it 
as  such.  We  did  not  acquire  Texas, 
an4  pay  the  millions  of  its  debt,  with  the 
reservation  that  it  might  sell  itself  again 
the  next  day  to  the  highest  bidder.  That 
no  foreign  dominion  shall  interpose  be- 
tween the  Northwest  and  the  Atlantic, 
or  between  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Gulf,  is  a geographical  ne- 
cessity. But  that  the  American  Union 
is  indissoluble  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional existence.  If  that  be  not  so,  we 
have  neither  a flag  nor  a country, — 
we  can  neither  contract  a debt  nor 
make  a treaty,  — we  have  neither  hon- 
or abroad  nor  strength  at  home,  — our 
experiment  of  free  government  is  a blun- 
der and  a failure, — and  for  us,  “Chaos 
has  come  again.” 

But  the  further  question  remains,  In 
what  way  is  it  possible  that  harmony 
shall  l>e  restored  between  the  parts  of 
the  country  through  which  the  rebellion 
has  spread  and  those  which  have  remain- 
ed faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union?  When  we  have  dispersed  the 
armies  of  the  rebels,  and  demolished  their 
batteries,  and  retaken  our  forts  and  ar- 
seuals,  our  navy-yards  and  armories,  our 


mints  and  custom-houses,— when  we  have 
visited  their  leaders  with  retributive  jus- 
tice, and  made  Richmond  and  Charles- 
ton and  New  Orleans  as  submissive  to 
lawful  authority  as  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington or  Boston, — what  then?  Will 
a people  we  have  subjugated  ever  live 
with  us  again  on  terms  of  equality  and 
friendship  ? Can  the  wounded  pride  of 
the  Ancient  Dominion  be  so  far  soothed 
that  she  can  allow  us  again  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  her  favor  ? Will  she  ev- 
er consent  to  resume  her  old  superiori- 
ty, and  furnish  our  audacious  army  and 
navy  with  officers,  our  committees  with 
chairmen,  and  our  departments  with 
clerks  ? Or  must  we,  for  a generation, 
hold  the  States  we  have  subdued  by  mil- 
itary occupation  ? Must  we  make  Terri- 
tories of  them,  and  blot  out  those  malig- 
nant stars  from  our  glorious  and  trium- 
phant banner  ? 

In  all  seriousness,  there  seems  but  one 
solution  to  the  problem;  and  it  must  be 
found,  if  at  all,  in  the  proposition  already 
stated,  that  treason  is  an  individual  act. 
A State  cannot  rebel,  as  it  cannot  secede. 
A governor  of  a State  may  rebel,  and  a 
majority  of  a legislature  may  join  an  in- 
surrection, as  a governor  or  legislators 
may  commit  larceny  or  join  a piratical 
expedition.  But  whoever  arrays  himself 
in  armed  opposition  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  its  enemies,  becomes  thereby 
merely  a private  rebel  and  traitor.  What- 
ever office  he  may  fill,  with  whatever 
functions  of  local  government  he  may 
be  intrusted,  by  whatever  name  he  may 
be  called,  governor  or  judge,  senator  or 
representative,  it  is  the  treason  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  not  of  the  officer.  And  as  a 
State  has  no  legal  existence  except  as 
a member  of  the  Union,  and  has  no  con- 
stitutional powers  or  functions  or  capaci- 
ties but  those  which  it  exercises  in  har- 
mony with  and  subordination  to  the  right- 
ful authority  of  the  Federal  Government, 
so  the  loval  and  faithful  inhabitants  of  a 
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State,  and  they  only,  constitute  the  State. 
Mr.  Mason  tells  the  people  of  Virginia, 
that  those  of  them  who,  in  their  cou- 
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sciences,  cannot  vote  to  separate  Virginia 
from  the  United  States,  if  they  retain 
such  opinions,  must  leave  the  State.  We 
thank  him  for  teaching  us  that  word. 
When  the  tables  are  turned,  it  will  form 
a valuable  theme  for  his  private  medita- 
tion. The  unconditional  Union  men,  who 
are  of  and  for  their  country  against  all 
comers,  who  neither  commit  treason  open- 
ly nor  disguise  their  cowardly  treachery 
under  the  shallow  cover  of  neutrality, 
are  to  wield  the  power  of  their  respec- 
tive States,  and  to  be  the  only  recognized 
inhabitants.  All  others  must  submit  or 
fly.  If  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
Virginia  have  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  undertaken  to 
establish  a foreign  jurisdiction  in  a por- 
tion of  our  territory,  their  relation  to  that 
State  becomes  substantially  the  same  as 
if  they  had  gone  on  board  a British  fleet 
in  the  Chesapeake,  or  enlisted  under  the 
standard  of  an  invading  army.  They 
have  abdicated  their  ofliccs,  which  there- 
by become  vacant  It  was  for  “ having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original 
contract  between  king  and  people,  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,” 
that  James  II.  was  declared  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  have  abdicated  the  gov- 
ernment. Would  it  have  been  less  an 
abdication,  if  he  had  remained  within  the 
realm,  and  attempted  to  hold  it  as  the 
viceroy  of  France?  When,  in  June, 
1775,  Governor  Dunmore  and  his  Coun- 
cil took  refuge  on  board  a British  man- 
of-war,  the  Virginians  of  that  day  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  in  convention,  and  pro- 
vide new  officers  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  their  State.  Let  this  historical  prece- 
dent be  followed  now.  Wherever,  in  ei- 
ther of  the  States  which  the  rebels  have 
sought  to  appropriate,  the  loyal  citizens 
can  find  a spot  in  which  they  can  meet 
in  safety,  let  them  meet  by  their  delegates 
in  convention,  and  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  elect  new  officers  under  their 
present  constitutions.  The  only  irregu- 
larity will  be  what  results  from  the  fact 
that  treason  in  such  high  places  and  on 
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so  large  a scale  was  not  contemplated, 
nor  was  a remedy  furnished  for  it,  in  their 
frame  of  government.  It  is  merely  a case 
not  provided  for,  and  the  omission  must 
be  supplied  in  the  most  practicable  way. 
The  new  organization  should  and  undoubt- 
edly would  be  recognized  by  the  National 
Government,  and  by  the  other  States,  as, 
de  facto  and  dc  jure , the  State.  It  was 
settled  in  the  Rhode  Island  case,  under 
Tyler’s  administration,  that,  where  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  people  claim  to  hold 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  a State  gov- 
ernment, it  presents  a political  question 
which  the  National  Executive  and  Con- 
gress must  decide  ; and  that  judicial  rec- 
ognition must  follow  and  conform  to  the 
political  decision. 

When,  by  guch  a course,  the  proper  re- 
lations and  functions  of  each  State  should 
be  resumed,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
matter  of  State  pride  to  interfere  with  the 
absolute  assertion  of  national  authority. 
The  new  State  governments  would  be  pro- 
tected against  armed  assailants  at  home 
and  invasion  from  abroad ; they  would  Rip- 
ply for  and  obtain  assistance  to  suppress 
domestic  insurrection ; every  misguided 
insurgent  would  have  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  his  duty  under  the  protection  of 
his  own  local  authorities;  appropriations 
for  the  army  and  navy  could  be  passed 
with  the  aid  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
votes  in  Congress;  and  Davis,  and  Tyler, 
and  Mason  be  hung  upon  the  verdict  of 
a jury  of  the  vicinage. 

In  Virginia,  a movement  based  upon 
this  principle  has  been  already  inaugu- 
rated. From  Western  Virginia,  the  prog- 
ress toward  Eastern  Tennessee  and  North- 
ern Alabama  is  natural  and  certain.  The 
worst  case  to  deal  with,  unquestionably, 
is  South  Carolina.  Hers  is  a peculiar 
people,  and  zealous,  though  scarcely  of 
good  works.  That  fiery  little  Common- 
wealth is  remarkably  constituted.  The 
State  is  inhabited  principally  by  negroes; 
and  the  remaining  minority  may  be  divid- 
ed into  two  classes, — whites  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  negroes  for  a subsistence, 
and  whites  whose  chief  distinction  in  life 
and  great  consolation  is  that  they  are  not 
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negroes.  The  former  anti  much  the  small- 
er class  possess  all  the  wealth,  all  the  cul- 
tivation, and  all  the  political  power,  which 
they  are  enabled  to  retain  by  an  ingenious 
and  systematic  use  of  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  the  latter.  They  are  reputed 
to  have  much  earnestness  of  conviction, 
and  claim  an  unusual  amount  of  gallant- 
ry and  courage  for  their  soldiers’;  though 
it  is  noticeable  that  their  principal  ex- 
ploits in  our  time  have  been  the  seizure 
of  friendless  colored  sailors,  and  selling 
them  into  slaver}’,  — the  achievement  of 
that  knight  of  the  bludgeon,  the  repre- 
sentative whose  noble  deed  his  constit- 
uents could  hardly  admire  enough,  but 
the  better  part  of  whose  valor  was  the  dis- 
cretion that  preferred  to  encounter  his 
antagonist  sitting  and  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, — and  lastly,  that  heroic  and  blood- 
less victory  at  Fort  Sumter,  where  imper- 
ishable glory  was  won  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand who  conquered  the  seventy.  They 
seem  now  to  bo  united,  and  substantially 
unanimous.  What  elements  a little  ad- 
versity would  develop  in  them,  time  must 
determine.  Whether  there  is  any  reserve 
of  patriotism  and  fidelity,  overawed  and 
silenced  now,  but  which  will  come  forth 
to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  reconstruction 
when  it  can  find  protection  and  security, 
or  whether  we  must  wait  for  a new  gen- 
eration to  grow  up,  remains  to  be  tried. 
Their  leaders  arc  subtle  rcasoners,  and 
it  has  been  shrewdly  observed  of  them 
that  “they  never  shrink  from  following 
their  logic  to  its  consequences  because 
the  conclusion  is  immoral"  Perhaps  they 
will  find  no  more  difficulty  in  accepting 
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the  arguments  we  shall  address  to  them 
because  the  conclusion  is  a little  humil- 
iating. In  their  case,  we  shall  have  little 
need  to  concern  ourselves  about  the  wish- 
es of  a local  majority.  The  fact  that  a 
majority  arc  blacks,  to  begin  with,  must 
deprive  that  consideration  of  all  its  force, 
even  to  their  own  apprehension.  It  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  they  have  re- 
ceived a benefit  which  did  not  agree  with 
the  wishes  of  tine  greater  part  of  those 
upon  whom  it  was  bestowed.  The  men 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  who 
achieved  the  independence  of  South  Car- 
olina did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  a 
majority  of  her  white  inhabitants  were 
Tories. 

When  we  hear  that  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  Secessionists  sends  a flag  of 
truce  to  Fort  Monroe  to  ask  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  fugitive  slaves  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
a painful  doubt  must  be  suggested  wheth- 
er such  gentlemen  really  believe  them- 
selves to  be  so  wholly  and  utterly  out  of 
the  Union  as  the  theory  of  Secession  would 
indicate.  And  when  the  novel,  but  very 
sensible  doctrine  with  which  that  singular 
demand  was  met,  that  slaves  are  to  be 
regarded  as  articles  contraband  of  war, 
chattels  capable  of  a military  use,  a kind 
of  locomotive  gun-carriages  and  intrench- 
iug-tools,  and  as  such  to  be  taken  and  con- 
fiscated when  found  belonging  to  armed 
rebels,  shall  have  been  practically  appli- 
ed for  a time,  with  its  natural  and  obvi- 
ous result,  it  may  be  that  even  the  Pal- 
metto State  will  exhibit  some  general 
symptoms  of  returning  reason. 
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Theodore  Winthrop’s  life,  like  a 
fire  lonjr  smouldering,  suddenly  blazed  up 
into  a clear,  bright  flame,  and  vanished. 
Those  of  us  who  were  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  by  whose  firesides  he  sat  famil- 
iarly, and  of  whose  life  upon  the  pleasant 
Staten  Island,  where  he  lived,  he  was  so 
important  a part,  were  so  impressed  by 
his  intense  vitality,  that  his  death  strikes 
us  with  peculiar  strangeness,  like  sudden 
winter-silence  falling  upon  these  bum- 
ming fields  of  June. 

As  I look  along  the  wooded  brook-side 
by  which  he  used  to  come,  I should  not 
be  suq^rised,  if  I saw  that  knit,  wiry,  light 
figure  moving  with  quick,  firm,  leopard 
tread  over  the  grass,  — the  keen  gray 
eye,  the  clustering  fair  hair,  the  kind, 
serious  smile,  the  mien  of  undaunted  pa- 
tience. If  you  did  not  know  him,  you 
would  have  found  his  greeting  a little 
constrained, — not  from  shyness,  but  from 
genuine  modesty  and  the  habit  of  socie- 
ty. You  would  have  remarked  that  he 
was  silent  and  observant  rather  than  talk- 
ative ; and  whatever  he  said,  however 
gay  or  grave,  would  have  had  the  reserve 
of  sadness  upon  which  his  whole  charac- 
ter was  drawn.  If  it  were  a woman  who 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  sho  would  in- 
evitably see  him  through  a slight  cloud  of 
misapprehension ; for  the  man  and  his 
manner  wore  a little  at  variance.  The 
chance  is  that  at  the  end  of  five  minutes 
she  would  have  thought  him  conceited. 
At  the  end  of  five  months  she  would  have 
known  him  as  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  truly  modest  of  men. 

And  he  had  the  heroic  sincerity  which 
belongs  to  such  modesty.  Of  a noble 
ambition,  and  sensitive  to  applause,  — as 
every  delicate  nature  veined  with  genius 
always  is, — he  would  not  provoke  the  ap- 
plause by  doing  anything  which,  although 
it  lay  easily  within  his  power,  was  yet 
not  wholly  approved  by  him  as  worthy. 
Many  men  are  ambitious  and  full  of  tal- 
ent, and  when  the  prize  does  not  fairly 


come  they  snatch  at  it  unfairly.  Tins 
was  precisely  what  he  could  not  do.  He 
would  strive  and  deserve ; but  if  the  crown 
were  not  laid  upon  his  head  in  the  clear 
light  of  day  and  by  confession  of  absolute 
merit,  he  could  ride  to  liis  place  again 
and  wait,  looking  with  no  envy,  but  in 
patient  wonder  and  with  critical  curiosity 
upon  the  victors.  It  is  this  which  he  ex- 
presses in  the  paper  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  this  magazine,  “ Washington  .as  a 
Camp,”  when  lie  says,  — “I  have  hereto- 
fore been  proud  of  my  individuality,  and 
resisted,  so  far  as  one  may,  all  the  world’s 
attempts  to  merge  me  in  the  mass.” 

It  was  this  which  made  many  who  knew 
him  much,  but  not  truly,  feel  that  he  was 
purposeless  and  restless.  They  knew  his 
talent,  his  opportunities.  Why  does  he 
not  concentrate  ? Why  does  he  not  bring 
himself  to  bear  ? lie  did  not  plead  his 
ill-health;  nor  would  they  have  allowed 
the  plea.  The  difficulty  was  deeper. 
He  felt  that  he  had  shown  his  creden- 
tials, and  they  were  not  accepted.  “ I 
can  wait,  I can  wait,”  was  the  answer  his 
life  made  to  the  impatience  of  his  friends. 

We  are  all  fond  of  saying  that  a man 
of  real  gifts  will  fit  himself  to  the  work 
of  any  time ; and  so  he  will.  But  it  is  not 
necessarily  to  the  first  thing  that  offers. 
There  is  always  latent  in  civilized  society 
a certain  amount  of  what  may  be  called 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  genius,  which  will  seem 
elegant  and  listless  and  aimless  enough 
until  the  congenial  chance  appears.  A 
plant  may  grow  in  a cellar;  but  it  will  flow- 
er only  under  the  due  sun  and  warmth. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  but  a lovely  possi- 
bility, until  he  went  to  be  Governor  of 
Flushing.  What  else  was  our  friend,  un- 
til he  went  to  the  war  ? 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  did  not  monopo- 
lize the  heroes,  and  they  are  always  es- 
sentially the  same.  When,  for  instance, 
I read  in  a letter  of  Hubert  Languet’s  to 
Sidney,  “You  are  not  over-cheerful  by 
nature,”  or  when,  in  another,  he  speaks 
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of  the  portrait  that  Paul  Veronese  paint- 
ed of  Sidney,  and  says,  “ The  painter  has 
represented  you  sad  and  thoughtful,”  I 
can  believe  that  he  is  speaking  of  my 
neighbor.  Or  when  I remember  what 
Sidney  wrote  to  his  younger  brother, — 
“ Being  a gentleman  bom,  you  purpose 
to  furnish  yourself  with  the  knowledge 
of  such  things  as  may  be  serviceable  to 
your  country  and  calling,”  or  what  he 
wrote  to  Languet, — “Our  Princes  are 
enjoying  too  deep  a slumber : I cannot 
think  there  is  any  man  possessed  of  com- 
mon understanding  who  does  not  see  to 
what  these  rough  storms  .are  driving  by 
which  all  Christendom  has  been  agitated 
now  these  many  years,” — I seem  to  hear 
my  friend,  as  he  used  to  talk  on  the  Sun- 
day evenings  when  ho  sat  in  this  huge 
cane-chair  at  my  side,  in  which  I saw 
him  last,  and  in  which  I shall  henceforth 
always  see  him. 

Nor  is  it  unfair  to  remember  just  here 
that  he  l>ore  one  of  the  few  really  historic 
names  in  this  country,  lie  never  spoke 
of  it ; but  we  should  all  have  been  sorry 
not  to  feel  that  lie  was  glad  to  have  sprung 
straight  from  that  second  John  Winthrop 
who  was  the  first  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  younger  sister  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay, — the  John  Winthrop  who 
obtained  the  charter  of  privileges  for  his 
colony.  How  clearly  the  quality  of  the 
man  has  been  transmitted  ! How  bright- 
ly the  old  name  shines  out  again  ! 

He  was  bora  in  New  Haven  on  the 
22d  of  September,  1828,  and  was  a grave, 
delicate,  rather  precocious  child.  He  was 
at  school  only  in  New  Haven,  and  enter- 
ed Yale  College  just  as  he  was  sixteen. 
The  pure,  manly  morality  which  was  the 
substance  of  his  character,  and  his  bril- 
liant exploits  of  scholarship,  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  college  friends,  who  saw  in  him 
the  promise  of  the  splendid  career  which 
the  fond  faith  of  students  allots  to  the 
favorite  classmate.  He  studied  for  the 
Clark  scholarship,  and  gained  it ; and  his 
name,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  first  upon 
the  roll  of  that  foundation.  He  won  the 
Townshend  prize  for  the  best  composition 
on  History.  For  the  Bcrkeleian  scholar- 
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ship  he  and  another  were  judged  equal, 
and,  drawing  lots,  the  other  gained  the 
scholarship ; but  they  divided  the  honor. 

In  college  his  favorite  studies  were 
Greek  and  mental  philosophy.  He  nev- 
er lost  the  scholarly  taste  and  habit.  A 
wide  reader,  he  retained  knowledge  with 
little  effort,  and  often  surprised  his  friends 
by  the  variety  of  his  information.  Yet  it 
wras  not  strange,  for  he  was  born  a schol- 
ar. His  mother  was  the  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  old  President  Edwards ; and  among 
his  ancestors  upon  the  maternal  side,  Win- 
throp counted  seven  Presidents  of  Yale. 
Perhaps  also  in  this  learned  descent  we 
may  find  the  secret  of  his  early  serious- 
ness. Thoughtful  and  self-criticizing,  he 
was  peculiarly  sensible  to  religious  influ- 
ences, under  which  his  criticism  easily 
became  self-accusation,  and  his  sensitive 
seriousness  grew  sometimes  morbid.  He 
would  have  studied  for  the  ministry  or  a 
professorship,  upon  leaving  college,  ex- 
cept for  his  failing  health. 

In  the  later  days,  when  I knew  him, 
the  feverish  ardor  of  the  first  religious 
impulse  was  past.  It  had  given  place  to 
a faith  much  too  deep  and  sacred  to 
talk  about,  yet  holding  him  always  ■with 
serene,  steady  poise  in  the  purest  region 
of  life  and  feeling.  There  was  no  frank- 
er or  more  sympathetic  companion  for 
young  men  of  his  own  age  than  he;  but 
his  conversation  fell  from  his  lips  a3  un- 
sullied as  his  soul. 

He  graduated  in  1848,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old ; and  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  which  was  seriously  shattered, — 
an  ill-health  that  colored  all  his  life, — he 
set  out  upon  his  travels.  He  went  first 
to  England,  spending  much  time  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  made  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances, and  walking  through  Scotland. 
He  then  crossed  over  to  France  and 
Germany,  exploring  Switzerland  very 
thoroughly  upon  foot, — once  or  twice  es- 
caping great  dangers  among  the  moun- 
tains,— and  pushed  on  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  still  walking  much  of  the  way.  In 
Italy  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Aspinwall,  of  New  York,  and  upon 
his  return  became  tutor  to  Mr.  Aspin- 
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wall’s  son.  lie  presently  accompanied 
his  pupil  and  a nephew  of  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall,  who  were  going  to  a school  in  Swit- 
zerland; and  after  a second  short  tour 
of  six  months  in  Europe  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  entered  Mr.  Aspinwall’s 
counting-house.  In  the  employ  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  he  went  to 
Panama  and  resided  for  about  two  years, 
travelling,  and  often  ill  of  the  fevers  of 
the  country.  Before  his  return  he  trav- 
elled through  California  and  Oregon, — 
went  to  Vancouver’s  Island,  Fuget  Sound, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  station 
there.  At  the  Dalles  he  was  smitten 
with  the  small-pox,  and  lay  ill  for  six 
weeks.  He  often  spoke  with  the  warm- 
est gratitude  of  the  kind  care  that  was 
taken  of  him  there.  But  when  only  par- 
tially recovered  he  plunged  off  again  into 
the  wilderness.  At  another  time  he  fell 
very  ill  upon  the  Plains,  and  lay  down, 
as  he  supposed,  to  die;  but  after  some 
time  struggled  up  and  on  again. 

He  returned  to  the  counting-room,  but, 
unsated  with  adventure,  joined  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  Lieutenant  Strain, 
during  which  his  health  was  still  more 
weakened,  and  ho  came  home  again  in 
1854.  In  the  following  year  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1856  he  entered  heartily  into  the  Fre- 
mont campaign,  and  from  the  strongest 
conviction.  He  went  into  some  of  the 
dark  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  spoke 
incessantly.  The  roving  life  and  its  pic- 
turesque episodes,  with  the  earnest  con- 
viction which  inspired  him,  made  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  exciting  and  pleasant. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
to  practise  law.  The  climate  was  un- 
kind to  him,  and  he  returned  and  began 
the  practice  in  New  York.  But  he  could 
not  be  a lawyer.  Ilis  health  was  too  un- 
certain, and  his  tastes  and  ambition  al- 
lured him  elsewhere.  His  mind  was  brim- 
ming with  the  results  of  observation.  His 
fancy  was  alert  and  inventive,  and  he 
wrote  tales  and  novels.  At  the  same  time 
he  delighted  to  haunt  the  studio  of  his 
friend  Church,  the  painter,  and  watch 
day  by  day  the  progress  of  his  picture, 
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the  Heart  of  the  Andes.  It  so  fired  his 
imagination  that  he  wrote  a description 
of  it,  in  which,  as  if  rivalling  the  tropical 
and  tangled  richness  of  the  picture,  he 
threw  together  such  heaps  and  masses  of 
gorgeous  words  that  the  reader  was  daz- 
zled and  bewildered. 

The  wild  campaigning  life  was  always 
a secret  passion  with  him.  His  stories  of 
travel  were  so  graphic  and  warm,  that  I 
remember  one  evening,  after  we  had  been 
tracing  upon  the  map  a route  he  had  tak- 
en, and  he  had  touched  the  whole  region 
into  life  with  his  description,  my  younger 
brother,  who  had  sat  by  and  listened  with 
wide  eyes  all  the  evening,  exclaimed  with 
a sigh  of  regretful  satisfaction,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  our  story-teller,  “ It ’s  as  good 
as  Robinson  Crusoe!”  Yet,  with  all  his 
fondness  and  fitness  for  that  kind  of  life, 
or  indeed  any  active  administrative  func- 
tion, his  literary  ambition  seemed  to  be 
the  deepest  and  strongest. 

He  had  always  been  writing.  In  col- 
lege and  upon  his  travels  he  kept  diaries; 
and  he  has  left  behind  him  several  nov- 
els, tales,  sketches  of  travel,  and  journals. 
The  first  published  writing  of. his  which 
is  well  known  is  his  description,  in  the 
June  number  of  this  magazine,  of  the 
March  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  to  Washington.  It  was  charming 
by  its  graceful,  sparkling,  crisp,  off-hand 
dash  and  case.  But  it  is  only  the  prac- 
tised hand  that  can  “ dash  off”  effective- 
ly. Let  any  other  clever  member  of  the 
clever  regiment,  who  has  never  written, 
try  to  dash  off  the  story  of  a day  or  a 
week  in  the  life  of  the  regiment,  and  he 
will  see  that  the  writer  did  that  little  thing 
well  because  ho  had  done  large  things 
carefully.  Yet,  amid  all  the  hurry  and 
brilliant  bustle  of  the  articles,  the  author 
is,  as  he  was  in  the  most  bustling  mo- 
ment of  the  life  they  described,  a spec- 
tator, an  artist.  He  looks  on  at  him- 
self and  the  scene  of  which  he  is  part. 
He  is  willing  to  merge  his  individuality ; 
but  he  does  not  merge  it,  for  he  could 
not. 

So,  wandering,  hoping,  trying,  waiting, 
thirty-two  years  of  his  life  went  by,  and 
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they  left  him  true,  sympathetic,  patient 
The  sharp  private  griefs  that  sting  the 
heart  so  deeply,  and  leave  a little  poison 
behind,  did  not  spare  him.  But  he  bore 
everything  so  bravely,  so  silently, — often 
silent  for  a whole  evening  in  the  midst  of 
pleasant  talkers,  but  not  impertinently 
sad,  nor  ever  sullen,  — that  we  all  loved 
him  a little  more  at  such  times.  The  ill- 
health  from  which  he  always  Buffered,  and 
a flower- like  delicacy  of  temperament, 
the  yeaniing  desire  to  be  of  some  service 
in  the  world,  coupled  with  the  curious, 
critical  introspection  which  marks  every 
sensitive  and  refined  nature  and  para- 
lyzes action,  overcast  his  life  and  manner 
to  the  common  eye  with  pensivenes  and 
even  sternness.  He  wrote  verses  in  which 
his  heart  seems  to  exhale  in  a sigh  of  sad- 
ness. But  he  was  not  in  the  least  a sen- 
timentalist. The  womanly  grace  of  tem- 
perament merely  enhanced  the  unusual 
manliness  of  his  character  and  impression. 
It  was  like  a delicate  carnation  upon 
the  cheek  of  a robust  man.  For  his  hu- 
mor was  exuberant.  He  seldom  laughed 
loud,  but  his  smile  was  sweet  and  appre- 
ciative. Then  the  range  of  his  sympathies 
was  so  large,  that  he  enjoyed  every  kind 
of  life  and  person,  and  was  everywhere 
at  home.  In  walking  and  riding,  in  skat- 
ing and  running,  in  games  out  of  doors 
and  in,  no  one  of  us  all  in  the  neighbor- 
hood w'as  so  expert,  so  agile  as  he.  For, 
above  all  things,  he  had  what  we  Yan- 
kees call  faculty,  — the  knack  of  doing 
everything.  If  he  rode  with  a neighbor 
who  was  a good  horseman,  Theodore, 
who  was  a Centaur,  when  he  mounted, 
would  put  any  horse  at  any  gate  or  fence ; 
for  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  could 
not  do  whatever  was  to  be  done.  Of- 
ten, after  writing  for  a few  hours  in  the 
morning,  he  stepped  out  of  doors,  and, 
from  pure  love  of  the  fun,  leaped  and 
turned  summersaults  on  the  grass,  before 
going  up  to  town.  In  walking  about  the 
island,  he  constantly  stopped  by  the  road- 
side fences,  and,  grasping  the  highest  rail, 
swung  himself  swiftly  and  neatly  over 
*and  back  again,  resuming  the  walk  and 
the  talk  without  delay. 
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I do  not  wish  to  make  him  too  much  a 
hero.  “ Death,”  says  Bacon,  “openeth  the 
gate  to  good  fame.”  When  a neighbor 
dies,  his  form  and  quality  appear  clearly, 
as  if  he  had  been  dead  a thousand  years. 
Then  we  see  what  wo  only  felt  before- 
Heroes  in  history  seem  to  us  poetic  be- 
cause they  are  there.  But  if  we  should 
tell  the  simple  truth  of  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors, it  would  sound  like  poetry.  Win- 
throp  was  one  of  the  men  who  represent 
the  manly  and  poetic  qualities  that  al- 
ways exist  around  us, — not  great  genius, 
which  is  ever  salient,  but  the  fine  fibre 
of  manhood  that  makes  the  worth  of  the 
race. 

Closely  engaged  with  his  literary  em- 
ployments, and  more  quiet  than  ever,  he 
took  less  active  part  in  the  last  election. 
But  when  the  menace  of  treason  became 
an  aggressive  act,  he  saw  very  clearly 
the  inevitable  necessity’of  arms.  We  all 
talked  of  it  constantly, — watching  the 
news,  — chafing  at  the  sad  necessity  of 
delay,  which  was  sure  to  confuse  foreign 
opinion  and  alienate  sympathy,  as  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  As  matters  ad- 
vanced and  the  war-cloud  rolled  up  thick- 
er and  blacker,  he  looked  at  it  with  the  se- 
cret satisfaction  that  war  for  such  a cause 
opened  his  career  both  as  thinker  and  ac- 
tor. The  admirable  coolness,  the  prompt- 
ness, the  cheerful  patience,  the  heroic 
ardor,  the  intelligence,  the  tough  expe- 
rience of  campaigning,  the  profound  con- 
viction that  the  cause  was  in  truth  “ the 
good  old  cause,”  which  was  now  to  come 
to  the  death-grapple  with  its  old  enemy, 
Justice  against  Injustice,  Order  against 
Anarchy,  — all  these  should  now  have 
their  turn,  and  the  wanderer  and  waiter 
“ settle  himself”  at  last 

We  took  a long  walk  together  on  the 
Sunday  that  brought  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  thor- 
oughly alive  with  a bright,  earnest  fore- 
cast of  his  part  in  the  coming  work.  Re- 
turning home  with  me,  he  sat  until  late 
in  the  evening  talking  with  an  unwonted 
spirit,  saying  playfully,  I remember,  that, 
if  his  friends  would  only  give  him  a 
horse,  he  would  ride  straight  to  victory. 
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Especially  be  wished  that  some  compe- 
tent person  would  keep  a careful  record 
of  events  as  they  passed ; “ for  we  are 
making  our  history,”  he  said,  “ hand  over 
hand.”  He  sat  quietly  in  the  great  chair 
while  he  spoke,  and  at  last  rose  to  go. 
We  went  together  to  the  door,  and  stood 
for  a little  while  upon  the  piazza,  where 
we  had  sat  peacefully  through  so  many 
golden  summer-hours.  The  last  hour  for 
us  had  come,  but  we  did  not  know  it. 
We  shook  hands,  and  he  left  me,  passing 
rapidly  along  the  brook-side  under  the 
trees,  and  so  in  the  soft  spring  starlight 
vanished  from  my  sight  forever. 

The  next  morning  came  the  President’s 
proclamation.  Winthrop  went  immediate- 
ly to  town  and  enrolled  himself  in  the  ar- 
tillery corps  of  the  Seventh  Regiment. 
During  the  two  or  three  following  days 
he  was  very  busy  and  very  happy.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  the  19th  of  April,  I 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Courtland  Street 
and  saw  the  regiment  as  it  marched  away. 
Two  days  before,  I had  seen  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  going  down  the  same  street. 
During  the  day  the  news  had  come  that 
they  were  already  engaged,  that  some 
were  already  dead  in  Baltimore.  And 
the  Seventh,  as  they  went,  blessed  and 
wept  over  by  a great  city,  went,  as  we 
all  believed,  to  terrible  battle.  The  set- 
ting sun  in  a clear  April  sky  shone  full 
up  the  street.  Mothers’  eyes  glistened  at 
the  windows  upon  the  glistening  bayonets 
of  their  boys  below.  I knew  that  Win- 
throp and  other  dear  friends  were  there, 
but  I did  not  see  them.  I saw  only  a 
thousand  men  marching  like  one  hero. 
The  music  beat  and  rang  and  clashed 
in  the  air.  Marching  to  death  or  victory 
or  defeat,  it  mattered  not.  They  march- 
ed for  Justice,  and  God  was  their  cap- 
tain. 

From  that  moment  he  has  told  his  own 
story  in  these  pages  until  he  went  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  made  acting 
military  secretary  and  aid  by  General 
Butler.  Before  he  went,  he  wrote  the 
most  copious  and  gayest  letters  from  the 
camp.  He  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
all  his  powers  happily  at  play.  In  a let- 
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ter  to  me  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, he  says,  — 

“ I see  no  present  end  of  this  business. 
We  must  conquer  the  South.  Afterward 
we  must  be  prepared  to  do  its  police  in 
its  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  its  black 
population,  whom  this  war  must,  with- 
out precipitation,  emancipate.  We  must 
hold  the  South  as  the  metropolitan  po- 
lice holds  Mew  York.  All  this  is  in- 
evitable. Mow  I wish  to  enroll  myself 
at  once  in  the  Police  of  the  Notion,  and 
for  life,  if  the  nation  will  take  me.  I 
do  not  see  that  I can  put  myself — ex- 
perience and  character  — to  any  more 

useful  use My  experience  in  this 

short  campaign  with  the  Seventh  assures 
me  that  volunteers  are  for  one  purpose 
and  regular  soldiers  entirely  another. 
We  want  regular  soldiers  for  the  cause 
of  order  in  these  anarchical  countries,  and 
we  want  men  in  command  who,  though 
they  may  be  valuable  as  temporary  sa- 
traps or  proconsuls  to  make  liberty  possi- 
ble where  it  is  now  impossible,  will  never 
under  any  circumstances  be  disloyal  to 
Liberty , will  always  oppose  any  scheme 
of  any  one  to  constitute  a military  gov- 
ernment, and  will  be  ready,  when  the 
time  comes,  to  imitate  Washington.  We 
must  think  of  these  things,  and  prepare 


for  them Love  to  all  the  dear 

friends This  trip  has  been  all  a 


lark  to  an  old  tramper  like  myself.” 

Later  he  writes,  — 

“ It  is  the  loveliest  day  of  fullest  spring. 
An  aspen  under  the  window  whispers  to 
me  in  a chorus  of  all  its. leaves,  and  when 
I look  out,  every  leaf  turns  a sunbeam  at 
me.  I am  writing  in  Yiele’s  quarters  in 
the  villa  of  Somebody  Stone,  upon  whose 
place  or  farm  we  are  encamped.  The 
man  who  built  and  set  down  these  four 
great  granite  pillars  in  front  of  his  house, 
for  a carriage-porch,  had  an  eye  or  two 
for  a fine  site.  This  seems  to  be  the  fin- 
est possible  about  Washington.  It  is  a 
terrace  called  Meridian  Hill,  two  miles 
north  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
house  commands  the  vista  of  the  Poto- 
mac, all  the  plain  of  the  city,  and  a 
charming  lawn  of  delicious  green,  with 
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oaks  of  first  dignity  just  coming  into  leaf. 
It  is  lovely  Nature,  and  the  spot  has 
snatched  a grace  from  Art.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  after  a fashion,  and  planted 
with  shrubbery.  The  snowballs  are  at 

their  snowballiest Have  you  heard 

or — how  many  times  have  you  used  the 
simile  of  some  one,  Bad-muss  or  Cadmus, 
or  another  hero,  who  sowed  the  dragon’s 
teeth,  and  they  came  up  dragoons  a hun- 
dred-fold and  infantry  a thousand-fold  ? 
Nil  admirari  is,  of  course,  my  frame  of 
mind ; but  I own  astonishment  at  the 
crop  of  soldiers.  They  must  ripen  awhile, 
perhaps,  before  they  are  to  be  named 
quite  soldiers,  ltipening  takes  care  of 
itself ; and  by  the  harvest-time  they  will 
be  ready  to  cut  down. 

“I  find  that  the  men  best  informed 
about  the  South  do  not  anticipate  much 
severe  fighting.  Scott’s  Fabian  policy 
will  demoralize  their  armies.  If  the  peo- 
ple do  not  bother  the  great  Cunctator  to 
death  before  he  is  ready  to  move  to  as- 
sured victory,  he  will  make  defeat  impos- 
sible. Meanwhile  there  will  be  enough 
outwork  going  on,  like  those  neat  jobs 
in  Missouri,  to  keep  us  all  interested. 
Know,  O comrade,  that  I am  al- 
ready a corporal,  — an  acting  corporal, 
selected  by  our  commanding  ofiicer  for 
my  general  effect  of  pipe-clay,  my  ra- 
pidity of  heel  and  toe,  my  present  arms, 
etc.,  but  liable  to  be  ousted  by  suffrage 
any  moment.  Quod  faustum  sit,  ....  I 
had  already  been  introduced  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War I called  at ’s 

and  saw,  with  two  or  three  others, 

on  the  sofa.  Him  my  prophetic  soul  nam- 
ed my  uncle  to  be But  in  my  un- 

cle’s house  are  many  nephews,  and  wheth- 
er nepotism  or  my  transcendent  merit 
will  prevail  we  shall  sec.  I have  fun, — I 
get  experience, — I see  much, — it  pays. 
Ah,  yes ! But  in  these  fair  days  of  May 
I miss  my  Staten  Island.  War  stirs  the 
pulse,  but  it  wounds  a little  all  the  time. 

“ Compliment  for  me  Tib  [a  little 
dog]  and  the  Wisterias,  — also  the  mares 

and  the  billiard-table.  Ask  to 

give  you  t’other  lump  of  sugar  in  my 
behalf.  ....  Should return,  say 
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that  I regret  not  being  present  with  an 
unpremeditated  compliment,  as  thus, — 
‘ Ah  ! the  first  rose  of  summer !’.... 
I will  try  to  get  an  enemy’s  button  for 

, should  the  enemy  attack.  If  the 

Seventh  returns  presently,  I am  afraid  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  return  with  them  for  a 
time.  But  I mean  to  see  this  job  through, 
somehow.” 

In  such  an  airy,  sportive  vein  he  wrote, 
with  the  firm  purpose  and  the  distinct 
thought  visible  under  the  sparkle.  Be- 
fore the  regiment  left  Washington,  as  he 
has  recorded,  he  said  good-bye  and  went 
down  the  bay  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Of 
his  unshrinking  and  sprightly  industry, 
his  good  head,  his  warm  heart,  and  cool 
hand,  as  a soldier,  General  Butler  has 
given  precious  testimony  to  his  family. 
“ I loved  him  as  a brother,”  the  General 
writes  of  his  young  aid. 

The  last  days  of  his  life  at  Fortress 
Monroe  were  doubtless  also  the  happiest. 
His  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  kind, 
winning  ways,  and  the  deep  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  all  his  gifts  could  now  be 
used  as  he  would  have  them,  showed  him 
and  his  friends  that  his  day  had  at  length 
dawned.  Ho  was  especially  interested 
in  the  condition  and  fate  of  the  slaves 
who  escaped  from  the  neighboring  region 
and  sought  refuge  at  the  fort.  He  had 
never  for  an  instant  forgotten  the  secret 
root  of  the  treason  which  was  desolating 
the  land  with  war ; and  in  his  view  there 
would  be  no  peace  until  that  root  was 
destroyed.  In  his  letters  written  from 
the  fort  he  suggests  plans  of  relief  and 
comfort  for  the  refugees  ; and  one  of  his 
last  requests  was  to  a lady  in  New  York 
for  clothes  for  these  poor  pensioners. 
They  were  promptly  sent,  but  reached 
the  fort  too  late. 

As  I look  over  these  last  letters,  which 
gush  and  throb  with  the  fulness  of  his 
activity,  and  are  so  tenderly  streaked 
with  touches  of  constant  affection  and 
remembrance,  yet  arc  so  calm  and  duly 
mindful  of  every  detail,  I do  not  think 
with  an  elder  friend,  in  whom  the  wisdom 
of  years  has  only  deepened  sympathy 
for  all  generous  youthful  impulse,  of  Vir- 
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gil’s  Marcellas,  “ Heu,  miscrande  puer!” 
but  I recall  rather,  still  haunted  by  Phil- 
ip Sidney,  what  he  wrote,  just  before 
his  death,  to  his  father-in-law,  Walsing- 
ham,  — “I  think  a wise  and  constant  man 
ought  never  to  grieve  while  he  doth  play, 
as  a man  may  say,  his  own  part  truly.” 

The  sketches  of  the  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  YVinthrop  had  commenced 
in  this  magazine,  would  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  have  formed  an  invaluable 
memoir  of  the  places,  the  men,  and  the 
operations  of  which  he  was  a witness  and 
a part  As  a piece  of  vivid  pictorial 
description,  which  gives  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  spectacle,  his  “Washington  as  a 
Camp  ” is  masterly.  He  knew  not  only 
what  to  sec  and  to  describe,  but  what  to 
think ; so  that  in  his  papers  you  are  not 
at  the  mercy  of  a multitudinous  mass  of 
facts,  but  understand  their  value  and  re- 
lation. Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at 
Fort  Monroe  he  had  commenced  a third 
article,  which  was  to  have  occupied  the 
place  of  this.  It  is  inserted  here  just  as 
he  left  it,  with  one  brief  addition  only 
to  make  his  known  meaning  more  clear. 
The  part  called  “ Voices  of  the  Contra- 
band ” was  written  previously,  and  is  not 
paged  in  the  manuscript  It  was  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  article ; but  it  is 
placed  first  here,  that  the  sequence  of  the 
paper,  as  far  as  the  author  had  written  it, 
may  remain  undisturbed. 

VOICES  OF  THE  CONTRABAND. 

Solvuntur  risu  tabula.  An  epigram 
abolished  slaver}'  in  the  United  States. 
Large  wisdom,  stated  in  fine  wit,  was  the 
decision,  “ Negroes  are  contraband  of 
war.”  “ They  are  property,”  claim  the 
owners.  Very  well!  As  General  But- 
ler takes  contraband  horses  used  in  trans- 
port of  munitions  of  war,  so  he  takes  con- 
traband black  creatures  who  tote  the  pow- 
der to  the  carts  and  flagellate  the  steeds. 
As  he  takes  a spade  used  in  hostile  earth- 
works, so  he  goes  a little  farther  off  and 
takes  the  black  muscle  that  wields  the 
spade.  As  he  takes  the  rations  of  the 
foe,  so  he  takes  the  sable  Soyer  whose 
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skilful  hand  makes  those  rations  savory 
to  the  palates  and  digestible  by  the  stom- 
achs of  the  foe  and  so  puts  blood  and 
nerve  into  them.  As  he  took  the  steam- 
gun,  so  he  now  takes  what  might  become 
the  stoker  of  the  steam  part  of  that  ma- 
chine and  the  aimer  of  its  gun  part  As 
be  takes  the  musket,  so  he  seizes  the 
object  who  in  the  Virginia  army  carries 
that  musket  on  its  shoulder  until  its  mas- 
ter is  ready  to  reach  out  a lazy  hand, 
nonchalantly  lift  the  piece,  and  carelessly 
pop  a Yankee. 

The  third  number  of  Wintlirop’s  Sketch- 
es of  the  Campaign  in  Virginia  begins  here. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  FORTRESS  MONROE. 

The  “ Adelaide  ” is  a steamer  plying 
between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  But  as 
Norfolk  has  ceased  to  be  a part  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  nowhere,  the  “Ade- 
laide ” goes  no  farther  than  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Old  Point  Comfort,  the  chief  some- 
where of  this  region.  A lady,  no  doubt 
Adelaide  herself,  appears  in  alto  rilievo 
on  the  paddle-box.  She  has  a short  waist, 
long  skirt  sans  crinoline,  leg-of-mutton 
sleeves,  lofty  bearing,  and  stands  like 
Ariadne  on  an  island  of  pedestal  size, 
surrounded  by  two  or  more  pre-Raphael- 
ite  trees.  In  the  offing  comes  or  goes 
a steamboat,  also  pre-Raphaelite  ; and  if 
Ariadne  Adelaide’s  Bacchus  is  on  board, 
he  is  out  of  sight  at  the  bar. 

Such  an  Adelaide  brought  me  in  sight 
of  Fortress  Monroe  at  sunrise,  May  29, 
1861.  The  fort,  though  old  enough  to 
be  full-grown,  has  not  grown  very  tall 
upon  the  low  sands  of  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. It  is  a big  house  with  a basement 
story  and  a garret.  The  roof  is  left  off, 
and  the  stories  between  basement  and 
garret  have  never  been  inserted. 

But  why  not  be  technical  ? For  base- 
ment read  a tier  of  casemates,  each  with 
a black  Cyclops  of  a big  gun  peering  out ; 
while  above  in  the  open  air,  with  not  even 
a parasol  over  their  backs,  lie  the  bar- 
bette guns,  staring  without  a wink  over 
sea  and  shore. 
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In  peace,  with  a hundred  or  so  soldiers 
here  and  there,  this  vast  inclosure  might 
seem  a solitude.  Now  it  is  a busy  city, — 
a city  of  one  idea.  I seem  to  recollect 
that  D’Israeli  said  somewhere  that  every 
great  city  was  founded  on  one  idea  and 
existed  to  develop  it.  This  city,  into 
which  we  have  improvised  a population, 
has  its  idea,  — a unit  of  an  idea  with  two 
halves.  The  east  half  is  the  recovery  of 
Norfolk, — the  west  half  the  occupation  of 
Richmond  ; and  the  idea  complete  is  the 
education  of  Virginia’s  unmannerly  and 
disloval  sons. 

Why  Secession  did  not  take  this  great 
place  when  its  defenders  numbered  a 
squad  of  officers  and  three  hundred  men 
is  mysterious.  Floyd  and  his  gang  were 
treacherous  enough.  W'hat  was  it  ? Were 
they  imbecile?  Were  they  timid?  Was 
there,  till  too  late,  a doubt  whether  the 
traitors  at  home  in  Virginia  would  sus- 
tain them  in  an  overt  act  of  such  big 
overture  as  an  attempt  here  ? But  they 
lost  the  chance,  and  with  it  lost  the  key 
of  Virginia,  which  General  Butler  now 
holds,  this  30tli  day  of  May,  and  will  pres- 
ently begin  to  turn  in  the  lock. 

Three  hundred  men  to  guard  a mile 
and  a half  of  ramparts  1 Three  hundred 
to  protect  some  sixty -five  broad  acres 
within  the  walls ! But  the  place  was  a 
Thermopylae,  and  there  was  a fine  old 
Leonidas  at  the  head  of  its  three  hun- 
dred. lie  was  enough  to  make  Spartans 
of  them.  Colonel  Dimmick  was  the  man, 
— a quiet,  modest,  shrewd,  faithful,  Chris- 
tian gentleman  j and  he  held  all  Virginia 
at  bay.  The  traitors  knew,  that,  so  long 
as  the  Colonel  was  here,  these  black  muz- 
zles with  their  white  tompions,  like  a black 
eye  with  a white  pupil,  meant  mischief 
To  him  and  his  guns,  flanking  the  ap- 
proaches and  ready  to  pile  the  moat  full 
of  Seceders,  the  country  owes  the  safety 
of  Fortress  Monroe. 

Within  the  walls  are  sundry  nice  old 
brick  houses  for  officers’  barracks.  The 
jolly  bachelors  live  in  the  casemates  and 
the  men  in  long  barracks,  now  not  so 
new  or  so  convenient  as  they  might  be. 
In  fact,  the  physiognomy  of  Fortress 
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Monroe  is  not  so  neat,  well-shorn,  and 
elegant  as  a grand  military  post  should 
be.  Perhaps  our  Floyds,  and  the  like, 
thought,  if  they  kept  everything  in  per- 
fect order  here,  they,  as  Virginians,  ac- 
customed to  general  seediness,  would  not 
find  themselves  at  home.  But  the  new 
regime  must  change  all  this,  and  make  this 
the  biggest,  the  best  equipped,  and  the 
model  garrison  of  the  country.  For,  of 
course,  thismustbe  strongly  held  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  dull  louts  we  find  here,  not  en- 
lightened even  enough  to  know  that  loy- 
alty is  the  best  policy,  can  be  allowed  the 
highest  privilege  of  the  moral,  the  intelli- 
gent, and  the  progressive,  — self-govern- 
ment. Mind  is  said  to  march  fast  in  our 
time ; but  mind  must  put  on  steam  here- 
abouts to  think  and  act  for  itself,  without 
stern  schooling,  in  half  a century. 

But  no  digressing  ! I have  looked  far 
away  from  the  physiognomy  of  the  for- 
tress. Let  us  turn  to  the 

PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  face  of  this  county,  Elizabeth 
City  by  name,  is  as  flat  as  a Chinaman’s. 
I can  hardly  wonder  that  the  people  here 
have  retrograded, or  rather,  not  advanced. 
This  dull  flat  would  make  anybody  dull 
and  flat  I am  no  longer  surprised  at  John 
Tyler.  He  has  had  a bare  blank  brick 
house,  entitled  sweetly  Margarita  Cottage, 
or  some  such  tender  epithet,  at  Hampton, 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  fort.  A sum- 
mer in  this  site  would  make  any  man  a 
bore.  And  as  something  has  done  this 
favor  for  His  Accidency,  I am  willing  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  locality. 

The  country  is  flat ; the  soil  is  fine 
sifted  loam  running  to  dust,  as  the  air  of 
England  runs  to  fog  ; the  woods  are  dense 
and  beautiful  and  full  of  trees  unknown 
to  the  parallel  of  New  York  ; the  roads 
are  miserable  cart-paths ; the  cattle  are 
scalawags ; so  are  the  horses,  not  run 
away ; so  are  the  people,  black  and  white, 
not  run  away ; the  crops  are  tolerable, 
where  the  invaders  have  not  trampled 
them. 
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Altogether  the  whole  concern  strikes 
me  as  a failure.  Captain  John  Smith 
& Co.  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home, 
if  this  is  the  result  of  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years’  occupation.  Apparent- 
ly the  colonists  picked  out  a poor  spot; 
and  the  longer  they  stayed,  the  worse 
fist  they  made  of  it.  Powhattan,  Poca- 
hontas, ami  the  others  without  pantaloons 
and  petticoats,  were  really  more  service- 
able colonists. 

The  farm-houses  are  mostly  miserably 
mean  habitations.  I don’t  wonder  the 
tenants  were  glad  to  make  our  arrival 
the  excuse  for  running  off.  Hero  are 
men  claiming  to  have  been  worth  forty 
thousand  dollars,  half  in  biped  property, 
half  in  all  other  kinds,  and  they  lived  in 
dens  such  as  a drayman  would  have  dis- 
dained and  a hod-carrier  only  accepted 
on  compulsion. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  WATER. 

Always  beautiful ! the  sea  cannot  be 
spoilt.  Our  fleet  enlivens  it  greatly. 
Hero  is  the  flag-ship  “ Cumberland  ” vis- 
a-vis  the  fort.  Off  to  the  left  arc  the  priz- 
es, unlucky  schooners,  which  ought  to  be 
carrying  pine  wood  to  the  kitchens  of 
New  York,  and  new  potatoes  and  green 
peas  for  the  wood  to  operate  upon.  This 
region,  by  the  way,  is  New  York’s  water- 
melon patch  for  early  melons ; and  if  we 
do  not  conquer  a peace  here  pretty  soon, 
the  Jersey  fruit  will  have  the  market  to 
itself. 

Besides  stately  flag-ships  and  poor  lit- 
tle bumboat  schooners,  transports  are  com- 
ing and  going  with  regiments  or  provis- 
ions for  the  same.  Here,  too,  are  old  ac- 
quaintances from  the  bay  of  New  York, 

— the  “Yankee,”  a lively  tug,  — the 
“ Harriet  Lane,”  coquettish  and  plucky, 

— the  “Catiline,”  ready  to  reverse  her 
name  and  put  down  conspiracy. 

On  the  dock  arc  munitions  of  war  in 
heaps.  Volunteer  armies  load  themselves 
with  things  they  do  not  need,  and  forget 
the  essentials.  The  unlucky  army-quar- 
termasters people,  accustomed  to  the  slow 
and  systematic  methods  of  the  by -gone 
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days  at  Fortress  Monroe,  fume  terribly' 
over  these  cargoes.  The  new  men  and 
the  new  manners  of  the  new  army  do  not 
altogether  suit  the  actual  men  and  man- 
ners of  the  obsolete  army.  The  old  men 
and  the  new  must  recombine.  What  we 
want  now  is  the  vigor  of  fresh  people  to 
utilize  the  experience  of  the  experts. 
The  Silver-Gray  Army  needs  a frisky 
clement  interfused.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  army  needs  to  be  taught  a lesson 
in  method  by  the  old ; and  the  two  com- 
bined will  make  the  grand  army  of  civil- 
ization. 

TUB  FORCES. 

When  I arrived,  Fort  Monroe  and 
the  neighborhood  were  occupied  by  two 
armies. 

1.  General  Butler. 

2.  About  six  thousand  men,  here  and 
at  Newport’s  News. 

Making  together  more  than  twelve 
thousand  men. 

Of  the  first  army,  consisting  of  the 
General,  I will  not  speak.  Let  his  past 
supreme  services  speak  for  him,  as  I doubt 
not  the  future  will. 

Next  to  the  army  of  a man  comes  the 
army  of  men.  Regulars  a few,  with  many 
post  officers,  among  them  some  very’  fine 
and  efficient  fellows.  These  are  within 
the  post.  Also  within  is  the  Third  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  under  Colonel 
Wardrop,  the  right  kind  of  man  to  have, 
and  commanding  a capital  regiment  of 
three -months  men,  neatly  uniformed  in 
gray,  with  cocked  felt  hats. 

Without  the  fort,  across  the  moat,  and 
across  the  bridge  connecting  this  penin- 
sula of  sand  with  the  nearest  side  of  the 
mainland,  are  encamped  three  New  York 
regiments.  Each  is  in  a wheat  field,  up  to 
its  eyes  in  dust.  In  order  of  precedence 
they'  come  One,  Two,  and  Five  ; in  order 
of  personal  splendor  of  uniform  they  come 
Five,  One,  Two ; in  order  of  exploits  they 
are  all  in  the  same  negative  position  at 
present ; and  the  Second  has  done  rather 
the  most  robbing  of  hen-roosts. 

The  Fifth,  Duryea’s  Zouaves,  lighten 
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up  the  ■woods  brilliantly  with  their  scar- 
let legs  and  scarlet  head-pieces. 

These  last  words  were  written  upon 
the  day  that  the  attack  in  which  Win- 
throp  fell  was  arranged. 

The  disastrous  day  of  the  10th  of  June, 
at  Great  Bethel,  need  not  be  described 
here.  It  is  already  written  with  tears 
and  vain  regrets  in  our  history.  It  is  use- 
less to  prolong  the  debate  as  to  where 
the  blame  of  the  defeat,  if  blame  there 
were,  should  rest  But  there  is  an  im- 
pression somewhat  prevalent  that  Win- 
throp  planned  the  expedition,  which  is 
incorrect  As  military  secretary  of  the 
commanding  general,  he  made  a memo- 
randum of  the  outline  of  the  plan  as  it 
had  been  finally  settled.  Precisely  what 
that  memorandum  (which  has  been  pub- 
lished) was  he  explains  in  the  last  letter 
he  wrote,  a few  hours  before  leaving  the 
fort  He  says, — “ If  I come  back  safe,  I 
will  send  you  my  notes  of  the  plan  of  at- 
tack, part  made  up  from  the  General’s 
hints,  part  my  own  fancies.”  This  defines 
exactly  his  responsibility.  His  position 
as  aid  and  military  secretary,  his  ad- 
mirable qualities  as  adviser  under  the 
circumstances,  and  his  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  General,  brought  him  inti- 
mately into  the  council  of  war.  He  em- 
barked in  the  plan  all  the  interest  of  a 
brave  soldier  contemplating  his  first  bat- 
tle. He  probably  made  suggestions  some 
of  which  were  adopted.  The  expedition 
was  the  first  move  from  Fort  Monroe,  to 
which  the  country  had  been  long  looking 
in  expectation.  These  were  the  reasons 
why  he  felt  so  peculiar  a responsibility 
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for  its  success ; and  after  the  melancholy 
events  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  he 
saw  that  its  fortunes  could  be  retrieved 
only  by  a dash  of  heroic  enthusiasm. 
Fired  himself,  he  sought  to  kindle  oth- 
ers. For  one  moment  that  brave,  inspir- 
ing form  is  plainly  visible  to  his  whole 
country,  rapt  and  calm,  standing  upon 
the  log  nearest  the  enemy’s  battery,  the 
mark  of  their  sharpshooters,  the  admira- 
tion of  their  leaders,  waving  his  sword, 
cheering  his  fellow-soldiers  with  his  bugle 
voice  of  victor}',  — young,  brave,  beauti- 
ful, for  one  moment  erect  and  glowing 
in  the  wild  whirl  of  battle,  the  next  fall- 
ing forward  toward  the  foe,  dead,  but  tri- 
umphant. 

On  the  19th  of  April  he  left  the  ar- 
mory-door of  the  Seventh,  with  his  hand 
upon  a howitzer ; on  the  21st  of  June  hif 
body  lay  upon  the  same  howitzer  at  the 
same  door,  wrapped  in  the  llag  for  which 
he  gladly  died,  as  the  symbol  of  human 
freedom.  And  so,  drawn  by  the  hands 
of  young  men  lately  strangers  to  him, 
but  of  whose  bravery  and  loyalty  ho  had 
been  the  laureate,  and  who  fitly  mourn- 
ed him  who  had  honored  them,  with 
long,  pealing  dirges  and  muffled  drums, 
he  moved  forward. 

Yet  such  was  the  electric  vitality  of 
this  friend  of  ours,  that  those  of  us  who 
followed  him  could  only  think  of  him  as 
approving  the  funeral  pageant,  not  the 
object  of  it,  but  still  the  spectator  and 
critic  of  every  scene  in  which  he  was  a 
part  We  did  not  think  of  him  as  dead. 
We  never  shall.  In  the  moist,  warm 
midsummer  morning,  he  was  alert,  alive, 
immortal. 
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DIRGE 

FOR  ONE  WHO  FELL  IN  BATTLE. 

Room  for  a Soldier  1 lay  him  in  the  clover ; 

He  loved  the  fields,  and  they  shall  be  his  cover ; 

Make  his  mound  with  hers  who  called  him  once  her  lover : 
Where  the  rain  may  rain  upon  it, 

Where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it, 

Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it, 

And  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it 

Bear  him  to  no  dismal  tomb  under  city  churches ; 

Take  him  to  the  fragrant  fields,  by  the  silver  birches, 

Where  the  whippoorwill  shall  mourn,  where  the  oriole  perches  : 
Make  his  mound  with  sunshine  on  it, 

Where  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it, 

Where  tho  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it, 

And  the  rain  will  rain  upon  it. 

Busy  as  the  busy  bee,  his  rest  should  be  the  clover ; 

Gentle  as  the  lamb  was  he,  and  the  fern  should  be  his  cover ; 

Fern  and  rosemary  shall  grow  my  soldier’s  pillow  over: 

Where  the  rain  may  rain  upon  it, 

Where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it, 

Where  the  lamb  hath  lain  upon  it, 

And  the  bee  will  dine  upon  it. 

Sunshine  in  his  heart,  the  rain  would  come  full  often 

Out  of  those  tender  eyes  which  evermore  did  soften ; 

He  never  could  look  cold,  till  we  saw  him  in  his  coffin. 

Make  his  mound  with  sunshine  on  it, 

Where  the  wind  may  sigh  upon  it. 

Where  the  moon  may  stream  upon  it, 

Aud  Memory  shall  dream  upon  it 

“ Captain  or  Colonel,”  — whatever  invocation 

Suit  our  hymn  the  best,  no  matter  for  thy  station,  — 

On  thy  grave  the  rain  shall  fall  from  the  eyes  of  a mighty  nation ! 
Long  as  the  sun  doth  shine  upon  it 
Shall  grow  the  'goodly  pine  upon  it, 

Long  as  the  stars  do  gleam  upon  it 
Shall  Memory  come  to  dream  upon  it 
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Currents  and  Counter- Currents  in  Medical 

Science.  With  other  Addresses  and  Es- 
says. By  Outer  Wendell  Holmes. 

Boston  : Ticknor  & Fields.  12mo. 

This  volume  contains  seven  occasional 
addresses  and  essays,  written  at  various 
periods  between  1842  and  1860.  The  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats  are  “ Homoeopathy, 
and  its  Kindred  Delusions,”  “ Puerperal 
Fever,  as  a Private  Pestilence,”  “ The  Po- 
sition and  Prospects  of  the  Medical  Stu- 
dent,” “ The  Duties  of  the  Physician,”  — 
a Valedictory  Address  to  the  Medical 
Graduates  of  Harvard  University,  — “ The 
Mechanism  of  Vital  Actions,”  “ Some 
more  Recent  Views  of  Homoeopathy,”  and 
“ Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in  Med- 
ical Science.”  They  are  characterized 
by  extensive  information,  fertile  thought, 
strong  convictions,  keen  wit,  sound  sense, 
and  unflinching  intellectual  courage  and 
self-trust.  They  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  at  the  same  time  have  that 
peculiar  fascination  winch  distinguishes 
all  the  productions  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  inge- 
nious and  opulent  mind.  The  style  is 
clear,  crisp,  sparkling,  abounding  in  orig- 
inalities of  verbal  combination  and  felici- 
ties of  descriptive  phrase.  In  its  move- 
ment, it  bears  the  marks  of  a kind  of  men- 
tal impatience  of  the  processes  of  slower, 
more  dogged,  and  more  cautious  intellects, 
natural  to  a keen,  bright,  and  swift  intel- 
ligence, desirous  of  flashing  the  results  of 
its  operation  in  the  briefest  and  most  bril- 
liant expression.  The  argument,  though 
founded  on  premises  which  have  been 
gathered  by  careful  observation  and  study, 
often  disregards  the  forms  of  the  logic 
whose  spirit  it  obeys,  and,  by  its  frequent 
use  of  analogy  and  illustration,  may  some- 
times dazzle  and  confuse  the  minds  it  seeks 
to  convince.  In  regard  to  opponents,  it  is 
not  content  with  mere  dialectic  victory', 
but  insinuates  the  subtle  sting  of  wit  to 
vex  and  irritate  the  sore  places  of  defeat 
and  humiliation. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Holmes  en- 
joys, as  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  and 
prose-writers  of  the  day,  has  made  the 
public  overlook  the  fact  that  literature  has 
been  the  recreation  of  a life  of  which  med- 
ical science  has  been  the  business.  By 


far  the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  been  devoted  to  his 
profession.  Perhaps  the  value  and  validity 
of  the  conclusions  he  records  in  this  vol- 
ume may  be  questioned  from  the  very 
circumstance  that  he  expresses  them  in 
the  lucid  and  vigorous  style  of  an  accom- 
plished man  of  letters.  “People,”  says 
Macaulay,  “are  loath  to  admit  that  the 
same  man  can  unite  very  different  kinds 
of  excellence.  It  is  soothing  to  envy  to 
believe  that  what  is  splendid  cannot  be 
solid,  that  what  is  clear  cannot  be  pro- 
found. Very  slowly  was  the  public  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was  a great 
jurist,  and  that  Burke  was  a great  master 
of  political  science.  Montagu  was  a bril- 
liant rhetorician,  and  therefore,  though  he 
had  ten  times  Harley’s  capacity  for  the 
driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented 
by  detractors  as  a superficial,  prating  pre- 
tender.” Indeed,  that  peculiar  vital  en- 
ergy which  is  the  characteristic  of  gen- 
ius carries  the  man  of  genius  cheerfully 
through  masses  of  drudgery'  which  would 
dismay  and  paralyze  the  vigor  of  indus- 
trious mediocrity.  The  present  volume, 
bright  as  it  is  in  expression,  is  full  of  evi- 
dences that  the  author  has  submitted  to 
the  austerest  requirements  of  his  laborious 
profession ; and  if  his  opinions  generally 
coincide  with  those  which  have  been  some- 
what reluctantly  adopted  by  the  most  em- 
inent physicians  of  the  age,  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  not  jumped  to  his  conclusions, 
but  has  reached  them  by  patient  and  inde- 
pendent thought,  study,  and  observation. 

The  courage  which  Dr.  Holmes  displays 
throughout  this  volume  is  of  a refreshing 
kind.  His  frank,  bold  utterance  of  his 
convictions  not  only  subjects  him  to  the 
adverse  criticism  of  a numerous  and  pow- 
erful body  of  able  men  in  his  owm  profes- 
sion, but  brings  him  into  direct  hostility 
with  many  persons  who,  outside  of  his 
profession,  are  among  the  warmest  lovers 
of  his  literary  genius.  Some  of  the  most 
intelligent  admirers  and  appreciators  of 
“ The  Autocrat  ” and  “ The  Professor  ” 
are  adherents  of  Homoeopathy ; and  of 
Homoeopathy  Dr.  Holmes  is  not  only%a 
scientific,  but  a sarcastic  opponent.  Ho 
both  acknowledges  and  satirizes  the  fact, 
that  intellectual  men,  eminent  in  all  pro- 
fessions but  that  of  medicine,  are  cliampi- 
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ons  of  the  system  he  derides ; but  he  does 
not  the  less  spare  one  bitter  word  or  cut- 
ting fleer  against  the  system  itself.  By 
thus  daring,  provoking,  and  defying  oppo- 
sition both  to  his  professional  and  literary 
reputation,  he  seems  to  us  to  indicate  a 
real,  if  somewhat  impatient  love  of  truth, 
lie  valorously  invites  and  courts  the  ma- 
licious sharpness  of  the  most  unfriendly 
criticism.  Some  people  may  call  by  the 
name  of  conceit  this  honest  and  unwith- 
holding devotion  of  his  whole  powers  to 
what  he  deems  the  cause  of  truth  ; but,  wo 
must  be  allowed  to  object,  conceit  is  com- 
monly anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  Dr.  Holmes  intrepidly  ex- 
poses his  individuality  to  the  fire  of  hostile 
cannon,  which  are  prevented  from  being 
discharged  against  each  other  only  by 
the  lucky  thought  that  they  can  do  more 
execution  by  being  converged  upon  him. 
Had  he  appeared  as  an  intelligent,  know- 
ing, and  efficient  controversialist  on  the 
side  of  the  traditions  of  his  profession,  his 
wholesale  denunciation  of  quackery,  vul- 
gar or  genteel,  might  be  referred  to  con- 
ceit; had  he  turned  state’s  evidence  against 
the  accredited  deceptions  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  gone  over  entirely  to  the  en- 
thusiasts who  think  that  medicine  is  not 
an  experimental  science,  but  a series  of 
hap-hazard  hits  at  the  occult  laws  of  dis- 
ease, he  might  be  accused  of  conceit ; but 
we  think  the  charge  is  ridiculously  false 
as  directed  against  a man  who  boldly  puts 
his  professional  and  literary  fame  at  risk 
in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  reason, 
learning,  and  common  sense.  Nobody  can 
justly  appreciate  Holmes  who  does  not  per- 
ceive an  impersonal  earnestness  and  insight 
beneath  the  play  of  his  provoking  personal 
wit.  We  admit  that  he  makes  enemies 
needlessly ; but  all  fair  minds  must  still 
concede  that  even  his  petulances  of  sar- 
casm are  but  eccentric  utterances  of  a love 
of  truth  which  has  its  source  in  the  deep- 
est and  gravest  sentiments  of  his  nature. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  volume  is  to 
bring  physicians  and  the  people  over  whom 
they  hold  dominion  into  sensible  relations 
with  each  other.  A beautiful  scorn  of  de- 
ception and  humbug  shines  through  his 
clear  exposition  of  the  facts  and  laws  of 
disease.  A high  sense  of  the  duties  and 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession  animates 
every  precept  he  enforces  on  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  to  deal  with  disease.  Like 
all  the  advanced  thinkers  of  his  profession, 


he  relies,  in  the  art  of  curing,  more  on  Na- 
ture than  on  drugs ; but  in  thus  assisting 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  prescriptions 
either  of  the  regular  doctor  or  the  irreg- 
ular empiric  possess  the  power  to  heal, 
he  injures  the  quack  only  to  aid  the  good 
physician.  The  strength  of  the  quack 
consists  in  the  two-fold  ignorance  of  the 
sick,  — in  their  ignorance  of  the  superficial 
character  of  their  common  ailments,  and 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  deadly  nature 
of  their  exceptional  diseases.  Panaceas, 
seeming  to  cure  the  former,  are  eagerly 
taken  for  the  latter ; but  it  is  well  known 
that  they  do  not  cure  in  either  case.  Phy- 
sicians are  tempted  into  quackery  by  the 
desire  to  dislodge  ignorant  pretenders  from 
bedsides  which  it  is  their  proper  function 
to  attend,  and  in  ministering  to  sick  imag- 
inations they  are  too  apt  to  pour  a need- 
less amount  of  nauseous  medicine  into  sick 
bodies.  If  people,  while  in  health,  would 
heed  the  honest  advice  which  Dr.  Holmes 
gives  in  this  volume,  they  would  force  phy- 
sicians to  be  less  hypocritical  in  their  man- 
agement of  them  when  they  are  ill,  and  they 
would  destroy  the  wide-spread  evil  of  quack- 
ery under  which  the  world  now  groans. 

History  of  Civilization  in  England.  By 

Henrt  Thomas  Buckle.  Vol.  II. 

Prom  the  Second  London  Edition.  To 

which  is  added  an  Alphabetical  Index. 

New  York  : D.  Appleton  & Co.  8vo. 

The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  his- 
tory consists  of  a deductive  application  to 
the  history  of  Spain  and  Scotland  of  certain 
leading  propositions,  which,  in  his  previ- 
ous volume,  he  claims  to  have  inductive- 
ly established.  These  are  four : “ 1st,  That 
the  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the 
success  with  which  the  laws  of  phenome- 
na are  investigated,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  a knowledge  of  those  laws  is  diffus- 
ed.; 2d,  That,  before  investigation  can  be- 
gin, a spirit  of  skepticism  must  arise,  which, 
at  first  aiding  the  investigation,  is  after- 
wards aided  by  it ; 3d,  That  the  discoveries 
thus  made  increase  the  influence  of  intel- 
lectual truths,  and  diminish,  relatively,  not 
absolutely,  the  influence  of  moral  truths, — 
moral  truths  being  more  stationary  than 
intellectual  truths,  and  receiving  fewer  ad- 
ditions ; 4th,  That  the  great  enemy  of  this 
movement,  and  therefore  the  great  enemy 
of  civilization,  is  the  protective  spirit,”  or 
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the  notion  that  the  good  of  society  depends 
on  its  concerns  being  watched  over  and 
protected  by  a State  that  teaches  men  what 
to  do,  and  a Church  which  teaches  them 
what  to  believe.” 

Mr.  Buckle,  with  great  abundance  of 
learning  and  fulness  of  thought,  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  history  of  Spain  and 
Scotland  verifies  these  propositions.  The 
general  causes  which,  according  to  him, 
have  sunk  Spain  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  are  loyalty  and  superstition. 
The  Church  and  State  have  been  supreme, 
and  the  consequence  lias  been  that  the 
people  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Under 
able  rulers,  like  Ferdinand,  Charles  V., 
and  Philip  II.,  the  loyal  nation  attained  a 
great  height  of  power  and  glory;  under 
their  incompetent  successors,  the  loyal  na- 
tion, obedient  to  crowned  sloth  and  stupid- 
ity ns  to  crowned  energy  and  genius,  de- 
scended with  frightful  rapidity  from  its 
high  estate,  thus  proving  that  the  prog- 
ress which  depends  on  the  character  of 
individual  monnrehs  or  statesmen  is  ne- 
cessarily unstable.  Circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those  which  made  Spain  loyal  made 
it  superstitious ; and  loyalty  and  supersti- 
tion early  formed  an  alliance  by  which 
all  independent  energy  of  conduct  and 
thought  was  suppressed.  According  to 
Mr.  Buckle,  the  prosperity  of  nations,  in 
modern  times,  “depends  on  principles  to 
which  the  clergy,  as  a body,  are  invariably 
opposed.”  This  proposition  is,  to  him,  true 
of  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  clergy- 
men ; and  a nation  like  Spain,  looking  to 
the  Government  for  what  it  should  do,  and 
to  the  Church  for  what  it  should  believe,  has 
necessarily  become  inefficient  and  ignorant. 

Spain  has  few  friends  among  English 
readers,  and  Mr.  Buckle’s  contemptuous 
opinion  of  its  civilization  may  not,  there- 
fore, rouse  much  opposition  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  heed.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  respect  to  Scotland,  a caustic  survey 
of  whose  civilization  occupies  three-quar- 
ters of  the  present  volume.  The  position 
is  taken,  that  Scotland,  of  all  the  countries 
of  Protestant  Europe,  has  been  and  is  the 
most  superstitious  and  priest-ridden.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  the  people  from  the 
fate  of  Spain  was  the  fact,  that  their  insub- 
ordination to  temporal  authority  was  as 
marked  as  their  slavery  to  spiritual  author- 
ity. They  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  reb- 
els as  well  as  fanatics ; but  the  reform- 
ing clergy  having,  after  1580,  allied  them- 


selves heartily  with  the  people  against  the 
king  and  nobles,  increased  as  patriots  the 
influence  they  exerted  as  priests.  The 
love  of  country  being  thus  associated  with 
love  of  the  Church,  the  people  were  en- 
slaved by  the  very  religious  leaders  who 
aided  them  in  the  fight  against  those  forms 
of  arbitrary  power  they  mutually  detested. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterian  minister 
was  lovingly  accepted  by  the  6ame  popu- 
lation by  which  the  tyranny  of  bishop  and 
king  was  abhorred. 

Mr.  Buckle,  with  the  malicious  delight 
which  only  a philosopher  in  search  of  facts 
to  fit  his  theory  can  know,  has  delved  in  a 
stratum  of  theological  literature  now  cover- 
ed from  the  common  eye  by  more  important 
deposits,  in  order  to  prove  that  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  ruled  by  a set  of  petty  theological  ty- 
rants, as  ignorant  and  as  inhuman  as  ever 
disgraced  a civilized  society,  and  that  their 
ignorance  and  inhumanity  were  all  the 
more  influential  from  being  called  by  the 
name  and  nctingby  the  authority  of  religion. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  consider 
the  philosophical  and  scientific  reaction 
against  this  ecclesiastical  despotism,  which 
occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Why 
did  it  not  emancipate  the  Scottish  intellect  ? 

Because,  says  Mr.  Buckle,  the  method 
of  the  philosophers,  like  the  method  of  the 
theologians,  was  deductive,  and  not  induc- 
tive ; and  this,  he  thinks,  characterizes  the 
operation  of  the  intellect  of  Scotland  in  all 
departments.  Now  the  deductive  method, 
or  reasoning  from  principles  to  facts,  does 
not  strike  the  senses  with  the  force  of  the 
inductive,  or  reasoning  from  facts  to  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  accordingly  less  accessible 
to  the  average  understanding.  The  result 
was,  that  the  writings  of  Hutcheson,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Hume  had  little  effect  on  the 
popular  intellect  of  Scotland,  and  its  peo- 
ple are  now  the  most  bigoted  and  intoler- 
ant of  those  of  any  country  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept Spain.  This  portion  of  Mr.  Buckle’s 
volume,  containing  an  analytical  estimate, 
not  only  of  Hutcheson,  Hume,  and  Adam 
Smith,  but  of  Black,  Leslie,  Hutton,  Cullen, 
and  John  Hunter,  is  full  of  original  thought 
and  valuable  information,  however  ques- 
tionable may  be  some  of  its  statements. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  gener- 
al ideas  which  Mr.  Buckle  enforces,  few- 
wili  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  extent  of 
his  learning,  the  breadth  of  his  under- 
standing, the  suggestiveness  of  his  gen- 
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eralizations,  the  earnestness  of  his  pur- 
pose, the  mental  honesty  with  which  he 
seeks  truth,  the  mental  hardihood  with 
which  he  assails  what  he  considers  error. 
He  has  not  only  no  intellectual  timidity, 
but  no  intellectual  reserve,  and  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  opprobrium  which  may  proceed 
from  the  collision  of  his  speculations  with 
the  strongest  of  prejudices  and  the  most 
immovable  of  convictions.  But  this  intrep- 
id sincerity  is  not  without  the  alloy  of  nr- 
rogance.  He  belongs  to  that  school  of  able, 
but  dogmatic  positivists,  wrho  are  apt  to 
consider  their  minds  tho  measure  of  the 
human  mind,  who  are  intolerant  of  those 
human  sentiments  and  qualities  in  which 
they  are  deficient,  and  who,  occupying  the 
serene  heights  of  a purely  scientific  wis- 
dom, look  down  with  pitying  contempt  on 
all  intellects,  however  powerful,  which  are 
not  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  the- 
ological ideas.  Individually,  he  lacks  both 
the  sympathy  and  the  imaginative  insight 
by  which  a man  pierces  to  the  heart  of  a 
nation,  and  appreciates  its  life  as  distin- 
guished from  its  opinions.  All  readers  of 
those  portions  of  the  literature  of  Spain  and 
Scotland  in  which  genius  exliibits  the  vital 
manners  and  representative  character  of 
those  nations  will  feel  how  partial  and  in- 
adequate is  Mr.  Buckle’s  historic  sketch. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  his  system,  that 
human  progress  depends  on  tho  success 
with  which  the  laws  of  phenomena  are 
investigated  and  the  extent  to  which  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  diffused,  overlooks 
the  essential  element  of  movement,  which  is 
not  abstract  knowledge,  but  vital  force. 
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Men  and  nations  move  in  virtue  of  their 
passionate,  moral,  and  spiritual  forces,  and 
these  determine  the  character  of  their  intel- 
lectual development  and  expression.  A 
nation  which  knew  all  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena, but  which  was  utterly  lacking  in 
moral  force,  would  not  only  not  be  civiliz- 
ed, but  would  hardly  be  alive.  Mr.  Buckle 
insists  that  moral  truths  being  relatively 
stationary,  while  intellectual  truths  are 
constantly  advancing  and  multiplying,  civ* 
ilization  cannot  depend  upon  them.  But 
even  admitting  that  moral  truths  arc  sta- 
tionary, still  moral  life,  the  conversion  of 
these  truths  into  character,  is  capable  of 
indefinite  advancement  There  are  moral 
truths  more  universal  than  any  scientific 
truths,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  those 
truths  have  so  imperfectly  passed  from  ab- 
stractions into  conduct,  that  civilization  is 
yet  so  imperfect,  and  the  achievements  of 
the  intellect  still  so  limited.  Out  of  the 
heart,  and  not  out  of  the  head,  are  the  is- 
sues of  life ; and  how  a mere  knowledge 
of  “ the  laws  of  phenomena  ” can  regen- 
erate men  from  selfishness,  ferocity,  and 
malignity,  can  purify  and  invigorate  the 
will,  can  even  of  itself  stimulate  the  intel- 
lect to  a further  investigation  of  those  laws, 
Mr.  Buckle  has  not  shown.  Even  the  the- 
ological abuses  of  which  he  gives  so  exag- 
gerated a representation  are  expressions 
of  the  passions  and  character  of  the  people 
to  which  the  theology  was  accommodated, 
and  not  of  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  the  theology  violated, 
so  far  as  it  was  false  in  its  ideas  or  inhu- 
man in  its  teachings. 
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THE  SHAKESPEARE  MYSTERY. 


In  1853  there  -went  up  a jubilant  cry 
from  many  voices  upon  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Collier’s  “Notes  and  Emenda- 
tions to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays 
from  Early  Manuscript  Corrections,”  etc. 
“ Now,”  it  was  said,  “ doubt  and  contro- 
versy arc  at  an  end.  The  text  is  settled 
by  the  weight  of  authority,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  common  sense.  We  shall 
enjoy  our  Shakespeare  in  pgaee  and 
quiet.”  Hopeless  ignorance  of  Shake-, 
speare-loving  nature ! The  shout  of  re- 
joicing had  hardly  been  uttered  before 
there  arose  a counter  cry  of  warning  and 
defiance  from  a few  resolute  lips,  which, 
swelling,  mouth  by  mouth,  as  attention 
was  aroused  and  conviction  strengthened, 
has  overwhelmed  the  other,  now  sunk  in- 
to a feeble  a[K>logetic  plea.  The  dispute 
upon  the  marginal  readings  in  this  noto- 
rious volume,  as  to  their  intrinsic  valuo 
and  their  pretence  to  authority  upon  in- 
ternal evidence,  has  ended  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  nearly  all  of  the  few  which  are 
known  to  be  peculiar  to  it,  and  the  con- 
clusion against  any  semblance  of  such 
authority.  The  investigation  of  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  their  genuineness,  though 
it  has  not  been  quite  so  satisfactory  upon 


all  points,  has  brought  to  light  so  many 
suspicious  circumstances  connected  with 
Mr.  Collier’s  production  of  them  before 
the  public,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
unsupported  by  the  moral  weight  of  good 
faith  in  the  only  person  who  is  responsible 
for  them. 

Since  our  previous  article  upon  this 
subject,*  nothing  has  appeared  upon  it 
in  this  country ; but  several  important 
publications  have  been  made  in  London 
concerning  it ; and,  in  fact,  this  depart- 
ment of  Shakespearian  literature  threat- 
ens to  usurp  a special  shelf  in  the  dramatic 
library.  The  British  Museum  has  fairly  . 
entered  the  field,  not  only  in  the  persons 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Maskclyne, 
but  in  that  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden  him- 
self, the  head  of  its  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment, and  one  of  the  very  first  pale- 
ographers of  the  age ; Mr.  Collier  has 
made  a formal  reply;  the  Department 
of  Public  Records  has  spoken  through 
Mr.  Duffus  Hardy ; the  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view ” has  taken  up  the  controversy  on 
one  sido  and  “Fraser’s  Magazine”  on 
the  other ; the  London  “ Critic  ” has  kept 
up  a galling  fire  on  Mr.  Collier,  his  folio, 

• October,  1859.  No.  XXIV. 
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and  his  friends,  to  wbieli  the  “ Athena- 
um"  has  rephed  by  an  occasional  shot, 
red-hot ; the  author  of  “ Literary  Cook- 
ery,” (said  to  be  Mr.  Arthur  Edmund 
Brae.)  a well-read,  ingenious,  caustic, 
and  remorseless  writer,  whose  first  book 
was  suppressed  as  libellous,  has  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  not  less  effectively  be- 
cause more  temperately ; and  finally  an 
LL.  IX,  Mansfield  Inglcby,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  comes  forward  with 
a “ Complete  View  of  the  Controversy,” 
which  is  manifestly  meant  for  a complete 
extinction  of  Mr.  Collier.  Dr.  Ingleby’s 
book  is  quite  a good  one  of  its  kind,  and 
those  who  seek  to  know  the  history  and 
see  the  grounds  of  this  famous  and  bitter 
controversy  will  find  it  very  serviceable. 
It  gives,  what  it  professes  to  give,  a com- 
plete view  of  the  whole  subject  from  the 
beginning,  and  treats  most  of  the  promi- 
nent points  of  it  with  care,  and  generally 
with  candor.  Its  view,  however,  is  from 
the  stand-point  of  uncompromising  hostil- 
ity to  Mr.  Collier,  and  its  spirit  not  un- 
like that  with  which  a man  might  set  out 
to  exterminate  vermin.* 

• We  do  not  attribute  the  spirit  of  Dr.  In- 
glcby’s  book  to  any  inherent  malignity  or  de- 
liberately malicious  purpose  of  its  author,  but 
rather  to  that  relentless  partisanship  which 
this  folio  seems  to  have  excited  among  the 
British  critics.  So  we  regard  his  reference 
to  “ almighty  smash  ” and  “ catawampously 
chawed  up”  as  specimens  of  the  language 
used  iu  America,  and  his  disparagement  of 
the  English  in  vogue  here,  less  as  a manifes- 
tation of  a desire  to  misrepresent,  or  even  a 
willingness  to  sneor,  than  as  an  amusing  ex- 
hibition of  utter  ignorance.  In  what  part  of 
America  and  from  what  lips  did  Dr.  Ingleby 
ever  hear  these  phrases?  We  have  never 
heard  them;  and  in  a somewhat  varied  ex- 
perience of  American  life  have  never  been  in 
any  society,  however  humble,  in  which  they 
would  not  excite  laughter,  if  not  astonish- 
ment,— astonishment  even  greater  than  that 
with  which  Americans  of  average  cultivation 
would  read  such  phrases  as  these  in  a goodly 
octavo  published  by  a Doctor  of  the  Laws  of 
Cambridge  University.  “ And  one  ground 
upon  which  the  hypothesis  of  Hamlet’s  insan- 
ity has  been  built  is  ‘ stoogged.'  ” ( Complete 
View,  p.  82.)  “ The  interests  of  litemture  jeojh- 
ardutd,  but  not  compromised.”  (lb.  p.  10.) 
**  The  rest  of  Mr.  Collier’s  remarks  on  the 
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And  here  we  pause  a moment  to  con- 
sider tire  temper  in  which  this  question 
has  been  discussed  among  the  British 
critics  and  editors.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, eight  years  ago,  there  have  been 
manifestations  of  personal  animosity,  in- 
dications of  an  eagerness  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  venting  long  secreted  ven- 
om. This  has  appeared  as  well  in  books 
as  in  more  ephemeral  publications,  and 
upon  both  sides,  and  even  between  writ- 
ers in  the  same  side.  On  every  hand 
there  has  been  a most  deplorable  im- 
peachment of  motive,  accompanied  by 
a detraction  of  character  by  imputation 
which  is  quite  shocking.  Petty  personal 
slights  have  been  insinuated  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  an  expression  of  opinion  upon 
an  important  literary  question,  and  testi- 
mony has  been  impeached  and  judgment 
disparaged  by  covert  allegations  of  dis- 
graceful antecedent  conduct  on  the  part 
of  witnesses  or  critics.  Indeed,  at  times 
there  has  seemed  reason  to  believe  the 
London  “Literary  Gazette”  (wo  quote 
from  memory)  right  in  attributing  this 
whole  controversy  to  a quarrel  which  has 
long  existed  in  London,  and  which,  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  alleged  abstraction 
of  manuscripts  from  a Cambridge  library 
by  a Shakespearian  scholar,  has  made 
most  of  the  British  students  of  this  de- 
partment of  English  letters  more  or  less 
partisans  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Cer- 
tainly the  “ Saturday  Review  ” is  correct, 
( in  all  but  its  English,)  when  it  says  that 
in  this  controversy  “ a mere  literary  ques- 
tion and  a grave  question  of  personal 
character  are  being  awkwardly  mixed 
together,  and  neither  question  is  being 
conducted  in  a style  at  all  satisfactory  or 
creditable  to  literary  men.” 

Mr.  Collier  is  told  by  Mr.  Duffus  Har- 
dy that  “ he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  liim- 

H.  S.  letter  relates,"  etc.  ( lb.  p.  260. ) “ In 
the  middle  of  this  volume  has  been  foisted.” 
( lb.  p.  261.)  We  shall  not  sav  that  this  is  Brit- 
ish English;  but  we  willingly  confess  that  it 
is  not  American  English.  Such  writing  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  leading  columns  of  any 
newspaper  of  reputation  in  this  country;  it 
might  creep  iu  among  the  work  of  the  second 
or  third  rate  reporters. 
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self”  for  “ the  tone  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  those  who  differ  from  him  upon  this 
matter,”  because  he,  (Mr.  Collier,)  by  his 
answer  in  the  “ Times  ” to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
made  it  “ a personal,  rather  than  a litera- 
ry question.”  But,  we  may  ask,  how  is 
it  possible  for  a man  accused  of  palming 
off  a forger)*  upon  the  public  to  regard 
the  question  as  impersonal,  even  although 
it  may  not  be  alleged  in  specific  terms  that 
he  is  the  forger  ? Mr.  Collier  is  like  the 
frog  in  the  fable.  This  pelting  with  im- 
putations of  forgery  may  be  very  fine  fun 
to  the  pelters,  but  it  is  death  to  him.  To 
them,  indeed,  it  may  be  a mere  question 
of  evidence  and  criticism  ; but  to  him  it 
must,  in  any  case,  be  one  of  vital  person- 
al concern.  Yet  we  cannot  find  any  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Collier  has  behaved  in  this  affair  from 
the  very  beginning.  His  cause  is  dam- 
aged almost  as  much  by  his  own  conduct, 
aud  by  the  tone  of  his  defence,  as  by  the 
attacks  of  his  accusers.  A very  strong 
argument  against  his  complicity  in  any 
fraudulent  proceeding  in  relation  to  his 
folio  might  have  been  founded  upon  an 
untarnished  reputation,  and  a frank  and 
manly  attitude  on  his  part ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  his  course  has  been  such  as  to 
cast  suspicion  upon  every  transaction  with 
which  he  has  been  connected. 

First  he  says*  that  he  bought  this  folio 
in  1849  to  “complete  another  poor  copy 
of  the  second  folio  ” ; and  in  the  next  para- 
graph lie  adds,  “ As  it  turned  out,  I at  first 
repented  my  baigain,  because,  when  I 
took  it  home,  it  appeared  that  two  leaves 
which  I wanted  were  unfit  for  my  purpose, 
not  merely  by  being  too  short,  but  dam- 
aged and  defaced.”  And  finally  he  says 
that  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1850 
that  he  “observed  some  marks  in  the  mar- 
gin of  this  folio.”  Now  did  Mr.  Collier, 
by  some  mysterious  instinct,  light  directly, 
first  upon  one  of  the  leaves,  and  then  up- 
on the  other,  which  he  wished  to  find,  in  a 
folio  of  nine  hundred  pages  ? It  is  almost 
incredible  that  he  did  so  once;  that  he 
did  so  twice  is  quite  beyond  belief.  It 
is  equally  incredible,  that,  if  the  textual 
* Notes  and  Emendations,  p.  vii. 


changes  were  then  upon  the  margins  in 
the  profusion  in  which  they  now  exist, 
he  could  have  looked  for  the  two  leaves 
which  he  needed  without  noticing  aud 
examining  such  a sLixing  peculiarity. 
Clearly  those  marginal  readings  must 
have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his 
search  for  the  two  leaves  he  needed,  or 
they  have  been  written  since.  Either 
case  is  fatal  to  his  reputation.  Ilis  vari- 
ous accounts  of  his  interviews  with  Mr. 
Parry,  who,  it  was  thought,  once  owned 
the  book,  are  inconsistent  with  each  oth- 
er, and  at  variance  with  Mr.  Parrv’s  own 
testimony,  and  the  probabilities,  not  to 
say  the  possibilities,  of  the  case.  He  says, 
for  instance,  that  he  showed  the  folio  to 
Mr.  Parry;  and  that  Mr.  Parry  took  it 
into  his  hand,  examined  it,  and  pronoun- 
ced it  the  volume  he  had  once  owned. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Parry  says  that 
Mr.  Collier  showed  him  no  l>ook ; that  he 
exhibited  only  fac-similcs ; that  lie  (Mr. 
Parr)-)  was,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
unable  to  hold  a book,  as  his  hands  were 
occupied  with  two  sticks,  by  the  assistance 
of  which  he  was  limping  along  the  road. 
And  on  being  shown  Mr.  Collier’s  folio' 
at  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Parry  said 
that  he  never  saw  that  volume  before,  al- 
though he  distinctly  remembered  the  size 
and  appearance  of  his  own  folio:  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  memory  has  been  since 
entirely  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a 
fly-leaf  lost  from  his  folio  which  conforms 
to  his  description,  and  is  of  a notably  dif- 
ferent size  and  shape  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Collier  folio.* — Mr.  Collier  has  de- 
clared, in  the  most  positive  and  explicit 
manner,  that  he  has  “ ofteu  gone  over  the 
thousands  of  marks  of  all  kinds”  on  the 
margins  of  his  folio ; and  again,  that  he  has 
“ reexamined  every  line  and  letter” ; and 
finally,  that,  to  enable  “ those  interested  in 
such  matters”  to  “see  the  entire  body  in 
the  shortest  form,”  ho  “ appended  them 
to  the  present  volume  [Seven  Lectures , 
etc.]  in  one  column,”  etc.  This  column 

* This  volume  is  universally  spoken  of  as 
the  Perkius  folio  by  the  British  critics.  But 
wo  preserve  the  designation  under  which  it  is 
so  widely  known  iu  America. 
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he  calls,  too,  “A  List  of  Every  Manuscript 
Note  and  Emendation  in  Mr.  Collier’s 
Copy  of  Shakespeare’s  W orks,  folio,  1 G32.” 
Now  Mr.  Hamilton,  having  gone  over  the 
margins  of  “ Hamlet  ” in  the  folio,  finds 
that  Mr.  Collier’s  published  list  “ does  not 
contain  one-half  of  the  corrections,  many 
of  the  most  significant  being  among  those 
omitted.”  He  sustains  his  allegation  by 
publishing  the  results  of  the  collation  of 
“ Hamlet,”  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer  more  particularly,  when  we  shall 
see  that  the  reason  of  Mr.  Collier’s  sup- 
pression of  so  large  a portion  of  these 
alterations  and  additions  was,  that  their 
publication  would  have  made  the  condem- 
nation of  his  folio  swift  and  certain.  We 
have  here  a distinct  statement  of  the 
thing  that  is  not,  and  a manifest  and 
sufficient  motive  for  the  deception. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  Mr. 
Collier  has  misrepresented  the  contents 
of  the  postscript  of  a letter  from  Mistress 
Alleyn  to  her  husband,  Edward  Alleyn, 
the  eminent  actor  of  Shakespeare’s  day. 
This  letter  was  first  published  by  Mr. 
Collier  in  his  “Memoirs  of  Edward  Al- 
leyn” in  1841,  where  he  represents  the 
following  broken  passage  as  part  of  it : — 

“Aboute  a weeke  a goe  there  came  a youthe 
who  said  he  was  Mr  Frnuncis  Chaloner  who 
would  have  borrowed  x11-  to  have  bought  things 
for  . . . and  said  he  teas  known  unto  you  and  Mr 
Shakespeare  of  the  globe , trho  came  . . . said  he 
knewe  hym  not,  onelyhe  herde  of  hym  that  he  teas 
a roge  . . . so  he  teas  glade  we  did  not  lend  him 
the  monney  . . . Richard  Johnes  [wen/]  to  setke 
and  inquire  after  the  fellow,”  etc. 

The  paper  on  which  this  postscript  is  writ- 
ten is  very  much  decayed,  and  has  been 
broken  and  torn  away  by  the  accidents 
of  time  ; but  enough  remains  to  show  that 
the  passage  in  question  stands  thus, — the 
letters  in  brackets  being  obliterated:  — 

“Aboute  a weeke  a goo  therfe]  [camle  a 
youthe  who  said  he  was  ||  Mr-  Frauncis  Clmlo- 
[ner]s  man  [&  wou]ld  have  borrow[e]d  x‘-  to  [| 

have  bought  things  for  [hi]s  Mri[s] 

[tru]st  hym  ||  Cominge  wthout . . . token  . . . . 
d U I would  have  . . . . ]|  [i]f  I bene  sue[r] 
§ and  inquire  after  the  fellow,”  etc. 

The  parallels  ||  in  the  above  paragraph 
indicate  the  divisions  of  the  lines  in  the 
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original  manuscript ; and  a moment’s  ex- 
amination will  convince  the  reader  that 
the  existence  of  those  words  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier’s version  which  we  have  printed  in 
Italic  letter  in  the  place  to  which  he  as- 
signs them  is  a physical  impossibility,  as 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  clearly  shown.*  And 
that  the  mention  of  Shakespeare,  and 
what  he  said,  was  not  on  a part  of  the 
letter  which  has  been  broken  away,  is 
made  certain  by  the  fortunate  preser- 
vation of  enough  of  the  lower  margin 
to  show  that  no  such  passage  could  have 
been  written  upon  it. 

Mr.  Collier  has  also  been  convicted  by 
Mr.  Dyce  of  positive  and  malicious  mis- 
representation in  various  passages  of  the 
Prolegomena  and  Notes  to  his  last  edition 
of  Shakespeare.  (London,  1858,  6 vols.) 
The  misrepresentations  refer  so  purely  to 
matters  of  textual  criticism,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  even  one  of  them  would  in- 
volve the  quotation  of  passages  so  unin- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  that  we 
shall  ask  him  to  be  content  with  our  as- 
surance that  these  disgraceful  attempts 
to  injure  a literary  opponent  and  former 
friend  assume  severally  the  form  of  direct 
misstatement,  suppression  of  the  truth, 
prevarication,  and  cunning  perversion ; 
the  manner  and  motive  throughout  be- 
ing very  shabhy.f  The  purpose  of  all 
these  attacks  upon  Mr.  Dyce  is  not  only 
to  wound  and  disparage  him,  but  to  se- 
cure for  the  writer  a reputation  for  su- 
perior sagacity  and  antiquarian  learning; 
and  we  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  close 
this  part  of  our  paper  by  saying  that  we 
find  that  the  same  motive  has  led  Mr. 
Collier  into  similar  courses  during  a great 
part  of  his  literary  career.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  us  to  examine  all  that  he 
has  written  upon  Shakespeare,  and  we 
have  again  and  again  found  ourselves 
misled  into  giving  him  temporary  credit 

* An  Inquiry , etc.,  pp.  86-89.  See  also  In- 
gleby’s  Comjdete  Mew,  etc.,  pp.  279-288.  Both 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Inglcby  give  fac-similcs 
of  this  important  postscript. 

f See  Dvcc’s  Strictures,  etc.,  pp.  2,  22,  28, 
35,  51,  54,  56,  67,  68, 70,  123, 127,  14G,  168, 102, 
203,  204. 
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for  a point  established  or  a fact  discov- 
ered, when  in  truth  this  credit  was  due 
to  Malone  or  Chalmers  or  some  other 
Shakespearian  scholar  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  was  sought  to  be  appropriated 
by  Mr.  Collier,  not  through  direct  mis- 
statement, but  by  such  an  ingenious  word- 
ing and  construction  of  sentences  as  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  without  absolute 
falsehood.  An  instance  of  this  kind  of 
manoeuvrin'!  is  brought  to  light  in  con- 
nection  with  the  investigations  into  the 
discovery  and  character  of  a paper  known 
as  “ The  Players’  Petition,”  which  was 
first  made  public  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his 
“Annals  of  the  Stage,”  (Vol.  1.  p.  298,)  and 
which  has  been  pronounced  a forgery. 
Of  this  he  says,  in  his  “ Reply  to  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton,” (p.  59,)  “ Mr.  Lemon,  Senior,  un- 
doubtedly did  bring  the  ‘Players’  Petition* 
under  my  notice,  and  very  much  obliged 
I was,”  etc.  Now  Mr.  Collier,  in  the 
“Annals  of  the  Stage,”  after  extended 
remarks  upon  the  importance  of  this  doc- 
ument, merely  says,  “ This  remarkable 
paper  has,  perhaps,  never  seen  the  light 
from  the  moment  it  was  presented,  until 
it  was  recently  discovered.”  No  direct 
assertion  here  that  Mr.  Collier  discovered 
it,  but  a leading  of  the  reader  to  infer 
that  he  did;  and  not  a word  alxmt  Mr. 
Lemon’s  agency,  until,  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  that  gentleman’s  son,  it  is  service- 
able to  Mr.  Collier  to  remember  it.  By 
reference  to  Mr.  Grant  White’s  “ Shake- 
speare,” Vol.  ii.  p.  lx.,  an  instance  may 
be  seen  of  a positive  misstatement  by  Mr. 
Collier,  of  which,  whatever  the  motive  or 
the  manner,  the  result  is  to  deprive  Chal- 
mers of  a microscopic  particle  of  antiqua- 
rian credit  and  to  bestow  it  upon  himself. 
In  fact,  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Collier’s 
trustworthiness,  which,  diminished  by  dis- 
coveries like  these,  as  our  knowledge  of 
his  labors  increased,  has  been  quite  ex- 
tinguished under  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence of  either  his  moral  obliquity  or  his 
intellectual  incapacity  for  truth.  We  can 
now  accept  from  him,  merely  upon  his 
word,  no  statement  as  true  by  which  he 
has  anything  to  gain. 

The  bad  effect  of  what  he  does  is  in- 


creased by  the  manner  in  which  he  seeks 
to  shield  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  his  acts.  He  should  have  said  at  once, 
“ Let  this  matter  be  investigated,  and  here 
am  I to  aid  in  the  investigation.”  Soon 
after  this  folio  was  brought  into  public 
notice,  Mr.  Charles  Knight  proposed  that 
it  should  be  submitted  to  a palaeographic 
examination  by  gentlemen  of  acknowl- 
edged competence;  but  so  far  was  Mr. 
Collier  from  yielding  to  this  suggestion, 
that  we  have  good  reason  for  saying  that 
it  was  not  until  after  the  volume  passed, 
in  1859,  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Frederic 
Madden  of  the  British  Museum,  that  the 
more  eminent  Shakespearian  scholars  in 
London  had  even  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  it  closely.*  The  attacks  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  writing  on  its  margins 
Mr.  Collier  was  at  once  too  ready  to  re- 
gard as  impeachments  of  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  to  shirk  by  making  counter- 
insinuations against  the  integrity  of  his 
opponents  and  the  correctness  of  their 
motives.  lie  attributes  to  the  pettiest 
personal  spite  or  jealousy  the  steps  which 
they  have  taken  in  discharge  of  a duty 
to  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
literary  guild,  and  at  the  risk  of  their 
professional  reputations,  and  then  slinks 
back  from  his  charges  with,  — “I  have 
been  told  this,  but  I don’t  believe  it : this 
may  be  so,  but  yet  it  cannot  be : I did 
something  that  Mr.  So-and-so’s  father  did 
not  like,  yet  I would  n’t  for  a moment  in- 
sinuate,” etc.,  etc.f  Then,  Mr.  Collier, 
why  do  you  insinuate  ? And  what  in 
any  case  do  you  gain  ? Suppose  the 
men  who  deny  the  good  faith  of  your 
marginalia  are  the  small-souled  creatures 

* Such  hasty  examinations  as  those  which 
it  must  have  received  at  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries and  the  Shakespeare  Society,  where 
Mr.  Collier  took  it,  are  of  little  importance. 

t See,  for  instance,  “ I have  been  told,  but 
I do  not  believe  it,  that  Sir  F.  Madden  and  his 
colleagues  wereein  itated  by  this  piece  of  sup- 
posed neglect;  and  that  they  also  took  it  ill 
that  I presented  the  Perkins  folio  to  the  kind- 
est, most  condescending,  and  most  liberal  of 
noblemen,  instead  of  giving  it  to  their  institu- 
tion.” (Reply,  p.  11.)  And  see  the  same  pam- 
phlet and  Mr.  Collier’s  letters,  passim. 
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you  would  have  U9  believe  they  are,  they 
do  not  make  this  denial  upon  their  per- 
sonal responsibility  merely ; they  produce 
facts.  Meet  those ; and  do  not  go  about 
to  make  one  right  out  of  two  wrongs. 
Cease,  too,  this  crawling  upon  your  belly 
before  the  images  of  dukes  and  earls  and 
lord  chief-justices ; digest  speedily  the 
wine  and  biscuits  which  a gentleman  has 
brought  to  you  in  his  library,  and  let 
them  pass  away  out  of  your  memory'. 
Let  us  have  no  more  such  sneaking  sen- 
tences as,  “ I have  always  striven  to  make 
myself  as  unobjectionable  as  I could”; 
but  stand  up  like  a man  and  speak  like 
a man,  if  you  have  aught  to  say  that  is 
worth  saying;  and  your  noble  patrons,  no 
less  than  the  world  at  large,  will  have 
more  faith  in  you,  and  more  respect  for 
you. 

But  what  has  been  established  by  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  and  the 
manuscripts  which  lie  has  brought  to  light  ? 
These  very  important  points  : — 

The  folio  contains  more  than  twice, 
nearly  three  times,  as  many  marginal 
readings,  including  stage-directions  and 
changes  of  orthography,  as  are  enumer- 
ated in  Mr.  Collier’s  “ List  of  Every,” 
etc. 

The  margins  retain  in  numerous  places 
the  traces  of  pencil-memorandums.* 

These  pencil-memorandums  are  in  some 
instances  written  in  a modern  cursive 
hand,  to  which  marginal  readings  in  ink, 
written  in  an  antique  hand,  correspond. 

There  are  some  pencil-memorandums 
to  which  no  corresponding  change  in  ink 

* This  is  finally  admitted  even  by  Mr. 
Collier’s  supporters.  The  Edinburgh  Review- 
er says,  — “But  then  the  mysterious  pencil- 
marks!  They  arc  there,  most  undoubtedly, 
and  in  very  great  numbers  too.  The  natural 
surprise  that  they  were  uot  earlier  detected  is 
somewhat  diminished  on  inspection.  Some 
say  they  have  ‘ come  out’  more  in  the  course 
of  years;  whether  this  is  possible  we  know 
uot.  But  even  now  they  are  hard  to  discover, 
until  the  eye  has  become  used  to  the  search. 
But  when  it  has,  — especially  with  the  use  of 
a glass  at  first,  — they  become  perceptible 
enough,  words,  ticks,  points,  and  nil.” 
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bas  been  made;  and  one  of  these  is  in 
sbort-liand  of  a system  which  did  not  come 
into  use  until  1774.* 

These  pencil-memorandums  in  some 
instances  underlie  the  words  in  ink  which 
correspond  to  them. 

Similar  modern  pencil-writing,  under- 
lying in  like  manner  antique -seeming 
words  in  ink,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Bridgewater  folio,  (Lord  Ellesmere’s,)  the 
manuscript  readings  in  which  Mr.  Collier 
was  the  first  to  bring  into  notice. 

Some  of  the  pencilled  memorandums  in 
the  folio  of  1C32  seem  to  be  unmistakably 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Collier. f 
Several  manuscripts,  professing  to  be 
contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  and  con- 
taining passages  of  interest  in  regard  to 
him,  or  to  the  dramatic  affairs  of  his  time, 
have  been  pronounced  spurious  by  the 
highest  palmographic  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  one  of  them  (a  letter  address- 
ed to  Ilenslow,  and  bearing  Marston’s  sig- 
nature) a pencilled  guide  for  the  ink,  like 
those  above  mentioned,  has  been  discov- 
ered. These  manuscripts  were  made  pub- 
lic by  Mr.  Collier,  who  professed  to  have 
discovered  them  cliiefly  in  the  Bridge- 
water  and  Dulwich  collections. 

In  his  professed  reprint  of  one  manu- 
script (Mrs.  Alleyn’s  letter)  Mr.  Collier 
has  inserted  several  lines  relating  to 
Shakespeare  which  could  not  possibly 
have  formed  a part  of  the  passage  which 
he  professes  to  reprint. 

In  the  above  enumeration  we  have  not 
included  the  many  complete  and  partial 
erasures  upon  the  margins  of  Mr.  Collier’s 
folio;  because  these,  although  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  authoritative  intro- 

* In  Coriolanus , Act  v.  sc.  2,  ( p.  65,  col.  2, 
of  the  C.  folio,)  “ struggles  or  instead  noise,” — 
plainly  a memorandum  for  a stage-direction 
in  regard  to  the  impending  fracas  between 
Menenius  and  the  Guard. 

t Having  at  band  some  of  Mr.  Collier’s  own 
writing  in  pencil,  we  are  dependent  ns  to  this 
point,  in  regard  to  the  pencillings  in  the  folio, 
only  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  fac-similcs 
published  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I)r.  Ingleby, 
which  correspond  in  character,  though  made 
by  different  fac-similists. 
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duction  of  tlio  manuscript  readings,  do 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  person  who  introduced  those  read- 
ings, or  serve  as  any  indication  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which  he  did  his  work.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  points  enumerated 
present  a very  strong,  and,  when  regard- 
ed by  themselves,  an  apparently  incontro- 
vertible case  against  Mr.  Collier  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  folios  and  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  has  brought  to  light. 
Combined  with  the  evidence  of  his  un- 
trustworthiness, they  compel,  even  from 
us  who  examine  the  question  without 
prejudice,  the  unwilling  admission  that 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
he  has  been  concerned  in  bringing  to 
public  notice,  under  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  a mass  of  manuscript  matter  of 
seeming  antiquity  and  authority  much 
of- which  at  least  is  spurious.  We  say, 
without  prejudice;  for  it  cannot  be  too 
constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the  question 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  manuscript 
readings  in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  — that  is, 
of  the  good  faith  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten — has  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  that  of  their  value  or  authority, 
at  least  in  our  judgment  Six  years  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
first  letter  impeaching  their  genuineness, 
we  had  expressed  the  decided  opinion 
that  they  were  “entitled  to  no  other 
consideration  than  is  due  to  their  intrin- 
sic excellence ; * and  this  opinion  is  now 
shared  even  by  the  authority  which  gave 
them  at  first  the  fullest  and  most  uncom- 
promising support.f 

• See  Putnam' s Magazine , October,  1S53, 
and  Shakes/nare' a Scholar,  1854,  p.  74. 

t See  the  London  Athenasum  of  January  Stb, 
1863:  — “ We  cannot  hesitato  to  infer  that 
there  must  have  been  something  more  than 
mere  conjecture,  — some  authority  from  which 

they  were  derived The  consideration 

of  the  nine  omitted  lines  stirs  up  Mr.  Collier 
to  a little  greater  boldness  on  the  question  of 
authority ; but,  after  all,  we  do  not  think  he 
goes  the  full  leugth  which  the  facts  would 
warrant.” 

Compare  this  with  the  following  extracts 
front  the  same  journal  of  July  9th,  1S59:  — 
“ The  folio  never  had  any  ascertained  exter- 
nal authority.  All  the  warrant  it  has  ever 


Other  points  sought  to  be  established 
against  Mr.  Collier  and  the  genuineness 
of  his  manuscript  authorities  must  be  no- 
ticed in  an  article  which  aims  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  a comprehensive  view  of  this 
subject.  These  are  based  ou  certain  va- 
riations between  Mr.  Collier’s  statements 
as  to  the  readings  of  his  manuscript  au- 
thorities and  a certain  supposed  “ philo- 
logical” proof  of  the  modern  origin  of 
one  of  those  authorities,  the  folio  of  1632. 
Upon  all  these  points  the  case  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier’s accusers  breaks  down.  It  is  found, 
for  instance,  that  iu  the  folio  an  interpo- 
lated line  iu  “ Coriolanus,”  Act  iii.  sc.  2, 
reads, — 

“ To  brook  controul  without  the  use  of  anger,” 

and  that  so  Mr.  Collier  gave  it  in  both 
editions  of  bis  “ Notes  and  Emendations,” 
in  his  fac-similes  made  for  private  dis- 
tribution, in  his  vile  oue-volume  Shake- 
speare, and  in  the  “ List,”  etc.,  appended 
to  the  “ Seven  Lectures.”  But  in  his  new 
edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Works  (C  vols. 
1858)  he  gives  it, — 

“To  brook  reproof  without  the  use  of  anger,” 

and  hereupon  Dr.  Ingleby  asks,  — “ Is  it 
not  possible  that  here  Mr.  Collier’s  re- 
markable memory'  is  too  retentive,  and 
that,  though  second  thoughts  may  be 
best,  first  thoughts  are  sometimes  incon- 
veniently remembered  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  second  ? ” * Here  we  see  a pal- 
pable slip  of  memory'  or  of  the  pen,  by 
which  an  old  man  substituted  one  word 
for  another  of  similar  import,  as  many 
a younger  man  has  done  before  him,  tor- 
tured into  evidence  of  forgery.  Such 
an  objection  is  worthy  of  notice  only  as 
an  example  of  the  carping,  unjudicial 
spirit  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  by 
some  of  the  British  critics. 

brought  to  reasonable  critics  is  internal.”  “ If 
anybody,  iu  the  heat  of  argument,  ever  claim- 
ed for  them  [the  MS.  readings]  a right  of 
acceptance  beyond  the  emendations  of  Theo- 
bald, Malone,  Dyce,  and  Singer,  (that  is,  a 
right  not  justified  by  their  obvious  utility  or 
beauty,)  such  a claim  must  have  been  unten- 
able, by  whomsoever  urged.” 

• The  Shakespeare  Fabrications,  p.  45. 
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Mr.  Collier  is  accused  at  least  of  “ in- 
accuracy ” and  “ ignorance  ” on  account 
of  some  of  these  variations.  Thus,  in 
Mrs.  Alleyn’s  Letter,  she  says  that  a boy 
“ would  have  borrowed  x*”  (ten  shil- 
lings) ; and  this  Mr.  Collier  reads  “ would 
have  borrowed  x“”  (ten  pounds).  Where- 
upon Mr.  Duffus  Hardy,  Assistant  Keep- 
er of  the  Public  Records,  produces  this 
as  one  of  “ the  most  striking  ” of  Mr.  Col- 
lier’s inaccuracies  in  regard  to  this  letter, 
and  says  that  it  “certainly  betrays  no 
little  ignorance,  as  10/.  in  those  days 
would  have  equalled  about  60/.  of  our 
present  money.”  “ A strange  youth,”  he 
adds,  “ calls  on  Mrs.  Alleyn  and  asks  the 
loan  of  10/.  as  coolly  as  he  would  ask  for 
as  many  pence  ! ” Let  us  measure  the 
extent  of  the  ignorance  shown  by  this  in- 
accuracy, and  estimate  its  significance  by 
a high  standard.  In  one  of  the  docu- 
ments which  Mr.  Collier  has  brought  for- 
ward — an  account  by  Sir  Arthur  Main- 
wayring,  auditor  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
in  Janies  I.’s  reign,  which  is  pronounced 
to  be  a forgery,  and  which  probably  is 
one  — is  an  entry  which  mentions  the 
performance  of  “ Othello”  in  1602.  The 
second  part  of  this  entry  is,*  — 

“ Kcwardc ; to  mr-  Lyllves  man  w'J>  \ 
brought  y®  lotterye  boxe  to  Ilarc-  > x*- 
field:  p inf-  Andr.  Leigh.  ) 

Mr.  Lvllye’s  man  got  ten  shillings,  then, 
for  his  job,  — very  princely  pay  in  those 
days.  But  Mr.  Hardy  f prints  this  en- 
try,— “ Rewarde  to  Mr.  Lillyc’s  man, 
which  brought  the  lotterye  box  to  Hare- 
field  x*-,” — ten  pounds  ! — the  same  sum 
that  Mr.  Collier  made  Mr.  Chaloner’s  boy 
ask  of  Mrs.  Alleyn.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hardy,  Sir  Arthur  Main- 
wayring  gave  a serving-man,  for  carry- 
ing a box,  ten  pounds  as  coolly  as  he 
would  have  given  as  many  pence  ! Now, 
Mr.  Hardy,  “as  10/.  in  those  days  would 
have  equalled  about  60/.  of  our  present 
money,”  on  your  honor  and  your  paltc- 
ographical  reputation,  does  it  betray  “no 
little  ignorance”  to  mistake,  or,  if  you 

Sec  the  fae-simile  iu  Dr.  Ingleby’s  Com- 
plete Mere,  p.  262. 

f A Review , etc.,  p.  60. 
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please,  to  misprint,  10*-  for  ten  10H-  ? If 
no,  so  much  the  better  for  poor  Mr.  Col- 
lier ; but  if  ay,  is  not  the  Department 
of  Public  Records  likely  to  come  to 
grief?  * 

A very  strong  point  has  been  made 
upon  the  alteration  of  “ so  eloquent  as  a 
chair ” to  “so  eloquent  as  a cheer ” in 
Mr.  Collier’s  folio.  It  is  maintained  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Edmund  Brae,  and  by  Dr. 
Ingleby,  that  “cheer”  as  a shout  of  “ad- 
mirative  applause  ” did  not  come  into  use 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
This  is  the  much  vaunted  philologico- 
chronological  proof  that  the  manuscript 
readings  in  that  folio  are  of  very  recent 
origin.  Dr.  Ingleby  devotes  twenty  pages 
to  this  single  topic.  Never  was  labor 
more  entirely  wasted.  For  the  result  of 
it  all  is  the  establishment  of  these  facts 
in  regard  to  “ cheer  ” : — that  shouts  of 
encouragement  and  applause  were  called 
“ cheers”  as  early,  at  least,  as  1675,  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  century  1500, 
if  not  before,  “to  cheer”  meant  to  utter 
an  audible  expression  of  applause.  The 
first  appears  from  the  frequent  use  of  the 
noun  in  the  Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,  a 
British  Navy  Chaplain,  dated  1675-1679, 
by  which  it  appears  that  “ three  cheers  ” 
were  given  then,  just  as  they  are  now ; 
the  second,  from  a passage  in  Phaer’s 
Translation  of  the  “ iEneid,”  published 
in  1558,  in  which  “ Excipiunl  plausu  pa- 
vidos"  is  rendered  “The  Trojans  them 
did  cherc.”  And  now  will  it  be  believed 
that  an  LL.  D.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  a professed  student  of  Shake- 
speare, seeks  to  avoid  the  force  of  these 
facts  by  pleading,  that,  although  Teonge 
speaks  of  “ three  cheers,”  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  there  was  such  a thing  known 
in  his  day  as  a cheer ; that  “ three  cheers  ” 
was  a recognized  phrase  for  a certain  na- 
val salute  ; and  that  “ to  confound  three 
cheers  with  a cheer  would  be  as  ignorant 
a proceeding  as  to  confound  the  phrases 
‘manning  the  yards’  and  ‘manning  a 

• We  could  point  out  numerous  other  sim- 
ilar failures  and  errors  in  the  publications  in 
which  Mr.  Collier  is  attacked;  but  we  cannot 
spare  time  or  6pace  for  these  petty  side-issues. 
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yard'”?  — Exactly,  Dr.  Ingleby, — just 
as  ignorant ; but  three  times  one  are 
three ; and  when  one  yard  is  manned  the 
sailors  have  manned  a yard,  and  while 
they  are  a-doing  it  they  are  manning  a 
yard.  What  did  the  people  call  one-third 
of  their  salute  in  1675  V And  are  we  to 
suppose  that  they  were  never  led  to  give 
“ one  more  ” cheer,  as  they  do  nowa- 
days ? And  have  the  LL.  D.s  of  Cam- 
bridge— old  Cambridge  — yet  to  learn 
that  the  compound  always  implies  the 
preexistence  of  the  simple,  and  that  “ a 
cheer  ” is,  by  logical  necessity,  the  ante- 
cedent of  “ three  cheers  ” ? Can  they 
fail  to  see,  too,  as  “ cheer  ” meaht  origi- 
nally face,  then  countenance,  then  com- 
fort, encouragement,  that,  before  it  could 
be  used  as  a verb  to  mean  the  expression 
of  applause,  it  must  have  previously  been 
used  as  a noun  to  mean  applause  ? And 
finally,  has  an  intelligent  and  learned  stu- 
dent of  Shakespeare  read  him  so  imper- 
ceptively  as  not  to  know,  that,  if  “ cheer,” 
or  any  other  word,  had  been  used  in  his 
time  only  as  a verb,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  a moment  about  using  it  as  a 
noun,  if  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so  ? 
That  the  original  text  in  the  passage  in 
question,  “ so  eloquent  as  a chair,”  is  cor- 
rect, we  have  no  doubt ; but  the  attempt 
to  make  the  introduction  of  “cheer”  into 
Mr.  Collier’s  folio  a chronological  test  of 
the  good  faith  of  its  MS.  readings  has  fail- 
ed entirely. 

But  Mr.  Collier’s  accusers  fall  short  of 
their  aim  upon  other  and  no  less  important 
points.  It  seems  more  than  doubtful  that 
the  spuriousness  of  all  the  marginal  read- 
ings in  the  notorious  folio  and  all  the  doc- 
uments brought  forward  by  Mr.  Collier 
has  been  established.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  palaeographers  like 
Sir  Frederic  Madden,  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  and  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy,  tell  us 
that  a manuscript,  professing  to  be  an- 
cient and  original,  is  a modern  fabrica- 
tion, we  submit  at  once.  A judgment 
pronounced  by  such  experts  commands 
the  unquestioning  deference  of  laymen  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  doctors  differ;  and 
then  the  humblest  and  most  ignorant  of 
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us  all  must  endeavor  to  decide  between 

them.  And  when  a court,  under  extraor- 
• • • 

dinary  circumstances,  — and  those  of  the 
present  case  are  very  extraordinary,  — 
not  only  pronounces  judgment,  but  feels 
compelled  to  assign  the  reasons  for  that 
judgment,  thinking  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  question  under  consideration 
will  examine  the  evidence  and  weinh  the 
arguments  for  themselves. 

In  the  present  case  reasons  have  been 
given  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  Mr.  Har- 
dy, and  Dr.  Ingleby,  the  chief -justice 
and  two  puisne  j udges  of  our  court.  The 
first  says,  (in  his  letter  of  March  24th, 
1860,  to  the  London  “Critic,”)  that,  on 
examining  the  folio  with  Mr.  Bond,  the 
Assistant  Keeper  of  his  Department,  they 
were  both  “ struck  with  the  very  suspi- 
cious character  of  the  writing,  — certain- 
ly the  work  of  one  hand,  but  presenting 
varieties  of  forms  assignable  to  different 
periods,  — the  evident  painting  of  the  let- 
ters, and  the  artificial  look  of  the  ink. 

Mr.  Hardy  speaks  more  explicitly  to 
the  same  purpose ; and  we  must  quote 
him  at  some  length.  Ho  says, — 

“ The  handwriting  of  the  notes  nml  alter- 
ations in  the  Devonshire  folio  [Mr.  Collier’s] 
is  of  a mixed  character,  varying  even  in  the 
same  page,  from  the  stiff,  labored  Gothic  hand 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  round  text- 
lmnd  of  the  nineteenth,  a fact  most  percepti- 
ble in  the  capital  letters.  It  bears  unequivocal 
marks  also  of  laborious  imitation  throughout. 

“ In  their  broader  characteristics,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  handwriting  of  this  country,  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  may  be  arranged 
under  four  epochs,  sufficiently  distinct  to  elu- 
cidate our  argument:  — 

“ 1.  The  stiff  upright  Gothic  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI. 

“ 2.  The  same,  inclining  and  less  stiff,  as  a 
greater  amount  of  correspondence  demanded 
an  easier  style  of  writing,  under  Elizabeth. 

“3.  The  cursive,  based  on  an  Italian  model, 
(the  Gothic  becoming  more  flexible  and  now 
rapidly  disappearing,)  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  and  continuing  in  use  for  about  a centu- 
ry- 

“ 4.  The  round  hand  of  the  schoolmaster, 
under  the  House  of  Hanover,  degenerating  iu- 
to  the  careless,  half-formed  hands  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

“ Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  any  two 
of  these  hands  in  succession  may  have  been 
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practised  bv  the  same  person That  the 

first  and  third  or  the  second  and  fonrth  should 
be  coexistent  is  very  improbable.  That  all,  or 
that  the  first,  second,  and  fonrth,  should  be 
found  together,  ns  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  era,  we  hold  to  be  utterly  impossible. 

**  Yet  this  is  a difficulty  that  Mr.  Collier  has 
to  explain;  ns  the  handwritings  of  the  MS. 
corrections  in  the  Devonshire  folio,  including 
those  In  pencil,  vary  as  already  said,  from  the 
stifT,  upright,  labored,  and  earlier  Gothic,  to 
the  round  text-hand  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry.” * 

On  this  point  Dr.  Ingleby  says,  suc- 
cinctly and  decidedly,  “ The  primal  evi- 
dence of  the  forgery  lies  in  the  ink  writ- 
ing, and  in  that  alone  ” ; f but  he  ex- 
pressly bases  this  dictum  upon  the  decis- 
ions of  the  professed  paleographers  of 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Record  Of- 
fice. He  goes  on,  however,  to  assign  im- 
portant collateral  proof  of  the  forgery, 
both  of  the  readings  in  the  folio  and  the 
documents  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier, by  connecting  them  with  each  other. 
Thus  he  says,  that  whoever  will  compare 
the  fac-similes  of  the  document  known 
as  “ The  Certificate  of  the  Blackfriars 
Players  ” with  those  which  he  gives  of 
two  passages  in  the  folio  “ will  surely  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  one  hand  wrote 
both.”J  lie  expresses  also  the  same  con- 
fidence that  “ there  can  be  hut  one  intel- 
ligent opinion  ” that  another  important 
document,  known  as  “ The  Blackfriars 
Petition,"  was,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  believes, 
“ executed  by  the  same  hand  ” as  that  to 
which  we  owe  the  Certificate,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  folio  readings.  § Again,  with 
regard  to  another  of  these  documents, 
known  as  “ The  Dahorne  Warrant,”  Dr. 
Ingleby  says,  — M Mr.  Hamilton  remarks, 
what  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  com- 
pares the  fac-similc  of  the  Dahorne  "War- 
rant with  those  of  the  manuscript  emen- 
dations in  the  Perkins  folio,  that  the  same 
hand  wrote  both.  In  particular  the  let- 
ters E,  S,  J,  and  C are  formed  in  the 
same  peculiar  pseudo-antique  manner.” || 
And  finally,  Mr.  Hamilton  decides,  and 

• A Review , etc.,  pp.  6,  7. 

t A Complete  Mew,  p.  114. 

t lb.  p.  250.  § lb.  p.  293.  [|  lb.  p.  256. 
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Dr.  Ingleby  concurs  with  him,  that  a cer- 
tain List  of  Players  appended  to  a letter 
from  the  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
which  Shakespeare’s  name  stands  third, 
is  “ done  by  the  same  hand  ” which  pro- 
duced the  professed  contemporary  copy 
of  a letter  signed  H.  S.  about  Burbage 
and  Shakespeare,  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Giving  his  rea- 
son for  this  opinion,  Dr.  Ingleby  says,  — 
“ Among  other  similarities  in  the  forms 
of  the  letters  to  those  characterizing  the 
H.  S.  letter,  is  the  very  remarkable  rj  in 
‘ Hemminges  * 

Let  us  examine  the  alleged  grounds  of 
theso  decisions, — “the  varieties  of  forms 
assignable  to  different  periods,”  and  the 
extension  of  those  varieties  “ from  the 
stiff,  labored  Gothic  hand  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  round-text  hand 
of  the  nineteenth.”  This  judgment  is 
passed  upon  all  the  writing  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  folio,  including  the  pencil 
memorandums.  For  the  present  we  shall 
set  aside  the  latter, — the  pencil  memoran- 
dums,— as  not  properly  belonging  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject  For  this  pencil 
writing,  although  it  has  a most  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  marginal  readings,  lias  no 
professed  character,  antique  or  modern  : 
it  is,  of  course,  not  set  forth  directly  or 
indirectly,  cither  by  the  unknown  writer 
of  the  marginalia,  or  by  Mr.  Collier,  as 
evidence  of  the  date  at  which  they  were 
made.  And  as,  according  to  Dr.  Ingleby, 
“ tiie  primal  evidence  of  the  forgery  lies 
in  the  ink  writing,  and  in  that  alone,” 
with  that  alone  we  shall  at  present  con- 
cern ourselves.  As  the  careless,  half- 
formed  hand  of  the  present  day,  degen- 
erate from  “ the  round  hand  of  the  school- 
master,” appears  only  in  the  pencil  writ- 
ing, we  have  therefore  to  deal  but  with 
the  first  three  styles  of  writing  enumerat- 
ed by  Mr.  Hardy  ; and  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits that  “ it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
any  two  of  these  hands  in  succession  may 
have  been  practised  by  the  same  person,” 
if  those  who  maintain  the  side  of  forgery 
fail  to  show  that  “ the  stifT  upright  Gothic 
• lb.  p.  271. 
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of  Henry  VHL  and  Edward  VI.”  ap- 
pears upon  the  margins  of  this  folio,  we 
shall  only  have  the  second  and  third  styles 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  Le.,  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  take  into 
consideration  ; and  the  so-called  “ primal 
evidence  of  the  forgery,”  in  the  “ varie- 
ties of  forms  assignable  to  different  peri- 
ods,” falls  to  the  ground. 

Now  it  is  most  remarkable,  that,  among 
all  the  numerous  fac-similes  of  the  writing 
in  this  volume  which  have  been  published 
either  by  Mr.  Collier  himself,  or  by  his 
opponents,  with  the  very  purpose  of  prov- 
ing the  forgery,  not  a word  or  a letter 
has  appeared  in  a hand  which  was  not 
in  common  use  from  the  latest  years  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  through  James  I.’s  and 
Charles  I.’s,  down  through  the  Common- 
wealth to  and  well  past  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  — a period,  be  it  remember- 
ed, of  only  between  fifty  and  seventy-five 
years.  We  are  prepared  to  show,  upon 
the  backs  of  title-pages  and  upon  the  mar- 
gins of  various  books  printed  between 
1580  and  16G0,  and  in  copy-books  pub- 
lished and  miscellaneous  documents  dat- 
ed between  1650  and  1675,  writing  as 
ancient  in  all  its  characteristics  as  any 
that  has  been  fac-similed  and  published 
with  the  purpose  of  invalidating  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  marginal  readings  of  Mr. 
Collier’s  folio. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  show  that  the 
lack  of  homogeneousness  (aside  from  the 
question  of  period  or  fashion)  and  the 
striking  and  various  appearance  of  the  ink 
even  on  a single  page,  which  have  been 
relied  upon  as  strong  points  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  marginal  readings,  are 
matters  of  little  moment,  because  they  are 
not  evidence  either  of  an  assumed  hand 
or  of  simulated  antiquity;  and  even  fur- 
ther, that  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  pen- 
cilled words  are  in  a much  more  modern- 
seeming  hand  than  the  words  in  ink  wliich 
overlie  them  is  of  equally  small  impor- 
tance in  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. Our  means  of  comparison  in  re- 
gard to  the  folio  are  limited,  indeed,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  sufficient ; for  we 
may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Collier’s  opponents, 


who  have  followed  his  tracks  page  by 
page  with  microscopes  and  chemical  tests, 
who  hang  their  case  upon  pot-hooks  and 
trammels,  and  lash  themselves  into  pala>- 
ographic  fury  with  the  tails  of  remark- 
able y-s,  have  certainly  made  public  the 
strongest  evidence  against  him  that  they 
could  discover. 

Among  many  old  books,  defaced  after 
the  fashion  of  old  times  with  writing  upon 
their  blank  leaves  and  spaces,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  writer,  is  a copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  Bartholomew 
Young’s  translation  of  Guazzo’s  “ Civile 
Conversation,”  London,  4to.,  1586.  This 
volume  was  published  without  that  run- 
ning marginal  abstract  of  the  contents 
which  is  so  common  upon  the  books  of 
its  period.  This  omission  an  early  pos- 
sessor undertook  to  supply ; and  in  doing 
so  be  left  evidence  which  forbids  us  to 
accept  all  the  conclusions  as  to  the  Col- 
lier folio  and  manuscripts  which  the  Brit- 
ish palseographists  draw  from  the  premis- 
es which  they  set  forth.  Upon  the  very 
first  page  of  the  Preface  he  writes,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  “ hec  which  fired 
the  temple  of  Diana,"  the  name  “ Eros - 
trato  ” in  a manner  which  brings  to  mind 
one  point  strongly  made  by  Dr.  Ingleby 
against  the  genuineness  of  a Ralegh  letter 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Collier,  as  well 
as  of  the  manuscript  readings  in  the  two 
folio  Shakespeares,  which  he  also  brought 
to  light.  Dr.  Ingleby  says,  “ I have  giv- 
en a copy  of  Mr.  Collier’s  fac-simile  in 
sheet  No.  II.,  and  alongside  of  that  I have 
placed  the  impossible  E in  the  Ralegh 
signature,  and  the  almost  exactly  similar 
E which  occurs  in  the  emendation  End, 
vice  ‘And,’  in  the  Bridgewater  Folio. 
Bv  means  of  this  monstrous  letter  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  chain  of  forgery  from 
the  Perkins  Folio  through  the  Bridge- 
water  Folio,  to  the  perpetration  of  tho 
abomination  at  the  foot  of  the  Ralegh 
letter.”  * 

Below  we  give  fac-similes  of  six  E-s. 
No.  1 is  from  the  margin  of  the  first 
page  of  the  Preface  to  Guazzo,  mention- 
ed above ; No.  2 from  the  third,  and  No.  3 
* Complete  View,  p.  809. 
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from  the  fiAh  page  of  the  same  Preface ; 
No.  4 from  fol.  27  ft  of  the  body  of  the 
work  ; No.  5 is  the  “ monstrous  letter  ” 
of  the  Bridgewater  folio ; and  No.  6 the 
“ impossible  E ” of  the  llalegh  signature. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

t £ & r 

Now  how  monstrous  the  last  two  letters 
are  is  a matter  of  taste,  — how  impossible, 
a matter  of  knowledge ; but  we  submit  that 
any  man  with  a passable  degree  of  either 
taste  or  knowledge  is  able  to  decide,  and 
will  decide  that  No.  6 is  not  more  impos- 
sible than  No.  1,  or  No.  4 more  monstrous 
than  No.  2 ; while  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
there  is  exhibited  a variation  in  the  form 
of  capital  letters,  instances  of  which  Dr. 
Ingleby  intimates  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
genuine  handwriting,  and  the  existence 
of  which  in  the  Collier  folio  Mr.  Hamilton 
sets  forth  as  one  reason  for  invalidating 
the  good  faith  of  its  marginal  readings.* 

But  our  copy  of  Guazzo  is  of  further 
use  to  us  in  the  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  exhibits,  within  less  than  one 
hundred  folios  of  marginal  annotations, 
almost  all  the  characteristics  (except,  be 
it  remembered,  those  of  the  pencil  writ- 
ing) which  are  relied  upon  as  proofs  of 
the  forgery  of  the  marginalia  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier’s folio.  The  writing  varies  from  a 
cursive  hand  which  might  almost  have 
been  written  at  the  present  day  to  (in 
Mr.  DufFus  Hardy’s  phrase)  “ the  cur- 
sive based  on  an  Italian  model,”  — that 
is,  the  “ sweet  Roman  hand  ” which  the 
Countess  Olivia  wrote,  as  became  a young 
woman  of  fashion  when  “ Twelfth  Night  ” 
was  produced ; and  from  this  again  to  the 
modified  chancery  hand  which  was  in 
such  common  use  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  1G00,  and  again  to  a cramped 
and  contracted  chirography  almost  il- 
legible, which  went  out  of  general  use 
in  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
first  of  James  I.  All  these  varieties  of 
handwriting,  except  the  last,  were  in  use 
from  1600  to  the  Restoration.  They  will 
be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Richard 
* Inquiry,  p.  23. 


Gethinge’s  “ Calligraphotcchnia,  or  The 
Arte  of  Fairc  Writing,  1652.”  This,  in 
Bpitc  of  its  sounding  name,  is  nothing 
more  than  a writing-master’s  copper-plate 
copy-book  ; and  its  republication  in  1652, 
with  these  various  styles  of  chirography, 
is  important  accessory  evidence  in  the 
present  case.* 

But  to  return  to  the  margins  of  our 
Guazzo,  from  five  pages  of  which  wo  here 
give  fac-similes. 


The  writer  of  the  annotations  began  his 
work  in  that  clear  Italian  hand  which 
came  into  vogue  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
(see,  for  instance,  Gethinge,  Plates  18  to 
28,)  of  which  fac-simile  No.  1,  “ Expe- 
rience y * father ,”  is  an  example.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  few  pages,  however,  his 
chirography,  on  the  one  hand,  shows  traces 

• Lowndes  mentions  no  other  edition  than 
that  of  1652;  nnd  Mr.  Bohn  in  his  new  edition  of 
the  Bibliographer  has  merely  repeated  the  orig- 
inal in  this  respect.  But  if  Lowndes  had  seen 
only  the  edition  of  1652,  he  might  have  found 
in  it  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
the  book.  It  is  dedicated  to  “ Sr-  Francis  Ba- 
con Knight,  his  Ma11***-  Atturney  Generali”; 
nnd  ns  Bacon  was  mndo  Attorney  General  in 
1C13  nnd  Lord  Keeper  in  1617,  the  book  must 
have  been  published  between  those  dates;  and 
one  of  the  plates,  the  18th,  is  dated  “Anno 
1615,"  and  another,  the  24th,  “ 1616.” 
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of  the  old  English  chancery-hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  degenerates  into  a careless,  cur- 
sive, modem-seeming  style,  of  which  fac- 
simile No.  2,  “ England ,”  is  a striking  in- 
stance. But  be  soon  corrects  himself, 
and  writes  for  twenty  folios  (to  the  recto 
of  folio  27)  with  more  or  less  care  in  his 
clear  Roman  hand.  Thence  he  begins 
to  return  rapidly,  but  by  perceptible  de- 
grees, to  the  old  hand,  until,  on  the  recto 
of  folio  31,  and  a page  or  two  before  it, 
he  writes,  illegibly  to  most  modem  eyes, 
as  in  fac-simile  No.  3,  “a  proverbe.” 
Thereafter,  except  upon  certain  rare  and 
isolated  occasions,  he  never  returns  to  his 
Italian  hand,  but  becomes  more  and  more 
antique  in  his  style,  so  that  on  folio  65, 
and  for  ten  folios  before  and  after,  we 
have  such  writing  as  that  of  fac-simile 
No.  4,  “ strangers  where  they  come  change 
the  speech  there  used."  On  folios  93  to 
95  we  find  characters  like  those  given  in 
fac-simile  No.  5,  which  it  requires  more 
experience  than  ours  in  record-reading 
entirely  to  decipher.  On  the  reverse  of 
folio  95  the  annotator,  apparently  weary 
of  his  task,  stayed  his  hand. 

Now  in  these  ninety-nine  folios  (includ- 
ing the  Preface,  which  is  not  numbered) 
are  not  only  all  the  five  varieties  of  chirog- 
raphy  fac-similed  above,  but  others  par- 
taking the  character  of  some  two  of  these, 
and  all  manifestly  written  by  the  same 
hand ; which  is  shown  no  less  by  the 
phraseology  than  by  the  chirographic 
traits  common  to  all  the  notes.  And 
besides,  not  a few  of  these  notes,  which 
fill  the  margins,  are  in  Latin,  and  these 
Latin  notes  are  always  written  in  the 
Italian  hand  of  fac-simile  No.  1 ; so  that 
we  find  that  hand,  in  which  all  the  notes, 
English  and  Latin,  (with  a few  excep- 
tions, like  “ England ,”)  are  written  for 
the  first  twenty-seven  folios,  afterward  in 
juxtaposition  with  each  of  the  other  hands. 
For  instance,  on  folio  87,  recto,  we  find 
“ tolerare  laborem  propter  virtutem  quis 
vult  si  proemia  desunt  ,”  written  in  the  style 
of  “ Experience  ” No.  1 above,  though  not 
so  carefully,  and  immediately  beneath 
it,  manifestly  with  the  same  pen,  and  it 
would  seem  with  the  same  pen-full  of 


ink,  “ the  saying  of  Galen,”  in  the  style  of 
No.  4,  “ strangers  where  they  come”  etc. 

The  ink,  too,  in  which  these  notes  are 
written  illustrates  the  shifts  to  which  our 
ancestors  were  put  when  writing-mate- 
rials were  not  made  and  bought  by  the 
quantity,  as  they  are  now, — a fact  which 
bears  against  a not  yet  well-established 
point  made  by  Mr.  Maskelync  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  against  Mr.  Collier’s  mar- 
ginalia. This  writing  exhibits  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  tint  and  of  shade,  and 
also  of  consistence  and  composition,  that 
ink  called  black  could  show.  As  far  as 
the  recto  of  folio  12  it  has  the  look  of 
black  ink  slightly  faded.  On  the  reverse 
of  that  folio  it  suddenly  assumes  a pale 
gray  tint,  which  it  preserves  to  the  recto 
of  folio  20.  There  it  becomes  of  a very 
dark  rich  brown,  so  smooth  in  surface 
as  almost  to  have  a lustre,  but  in  the 
course  of  a few  folios  it  changes  to  a pale 
tawny  tint;  again  back  to  black,  again 
to  gray,  again  to  a fine  clear  black  that 
might  have  been  written  yesterday,  and 
again  to  the  pale  tawny,  with  which  it 
ends.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
where  this  ink  has  the  dark  rich  brown 

• 

hue,  it  also  seems,  in  the  words  of  Profes- 
sor Maskelync,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don “Times,”  dated  July  13,  1859,  to  be 
“on  rather  than  in  the  paper”;  and  it 
also  proved  in  this  instance,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  same  letter,  to  be  “ re- 
movable, with  the  exception  of  a slight 
stain,  by  mere  water.”  But  who  will 
draw  hence  the  conclusion  of  the  Profes- 
sor with  regard  to  the  fluid  used  on  the 
Collier  folio,  that  it  is  “ a water -color 
paint  rather  than  ink,” — unless  “ ink  ” is 
used  in  a mere  technical  sense,  to  mean 
only  a compound  of  nutgalls  and  sulphate 
of  iron  ? * 

• The  effect  produced  upon  the  brown  ink 
on  the  margins  of  the  Gunzzo  by  the  mere 
washing  it  for  a few  seconds  with  lint  and 
warm  water  may  be  seen  in  the  word  “ apoi- 
legy"  on  folio  25,  reverse,  of  that  volume, 
which,  with  the  others  noticed  in  thi3  article, 
will  be  left  for  inspection  at  the  Astor  Libra- 
ry, in  the  care  of  I)r.  Cogswell,  for  a fortnight 
after  the  publication  of  this  number  of  tho 
Atlantic.  This  slight  ablution,  hardly  more 
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Now  it  should  be  observed,  that,  among 
all  the  fac-8iiniles  published  of  the  mar- 
ginal readings  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  there 
are  none  either  so  modern  or  so  antique 
in  their  character  as  the  five  fac -similes 
respectively  given  above ; nor  is  there 
in  the  former  a variation  of  style  ap- 
proaching that  exhibited  in  the  latter, 
which  all  surely  represent  the  work  of 
one  hand.  Neither  do  the  fac -similes 
of  the  folio  corrections  exhibit  any  chi- 
rograpliy  more  ancient,  more  “ Gothic,” 
than  that  of  the  account  a specimen  of 
which  was  published  in  our  previous  arti- 
cle upon  this  subject,*  and  which  could 
not  have  been  written  before  1656,  and 
was  quite  surely  not  written  until  ten 
years  later. 

We  have  thus  far  left  out  of  consider- 
ation the  faint  pencil-memorandums  which 
play  so  important  a part  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio.  We  now  examine 
one  of  their  bearings  upon  the  question 
at  issue.  Is  it  possible  that  they,  or  any 
considerable  proportion  of  them,  may  be 
the  traces  of  pencil-marks  made  in  the 
century  1600  ? The  very  great  impor- 
tance of  this  question  need  not  be  point- 
ed out.  It  was  first  indicated  in  this 
magazine  in  October,  1859.  Mr.  Collier 
has  seen  it,  and,  not  speaking  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  use  of  plumbago  pencils 
at  that  period,  he  says,  — “ But  if  it  be 
true  that  pencils  of  plumbago  were  at 
that  time  in  common  use,  as  I believe 
they  were,  the  old  corrector  may  himself 
have  now  and  then  adopted  this  mode 
of  recording  on  the  spot  changes  which, 
in  his  judgment,  ought  hereafter  [thereaf- 
ter ? ] permanently  to  be  made  in  Shake- 
speare’s text”f 

Another  volume  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  writer  affords  satisfactory  ev- 
idence that  these  pencil -marks  may  be 
memorandums  made  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  1600.  It  is  a copy  of  “ The 

effective  than  the  rubbing  of  a child’s  wet 
finger,  leaves  only  a pale  yellow  stain  upon 
the  paper. 

* See  the  Atlantic  for  October,  1859,  p.  616. 

t Reply,  p.  20. 


Histone  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mary 
Stuart  Queenc  of  Scotland,”  London, 
1636,  — a small,  harrow  duodecimo,  in 
the  original  binding.  Upon  the  first  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  pages  of  this  vol- 
ume, within  the  ruled  margin  so  common 
in  old  books,  are  annotations,  very  brief 
and  sparse,  rarely  more  than  two  upon  a 
page,  and  often  not  more  than  one,  and 
consisting  sometimes  of  only  two  or  three 
abbreviated  words, — all  evidently  written 
in  haste,  and  all  entirely  without  interest 
These  annotations,  or,  rather,  memoran- 
dums, like  those  in  the  Guazzo,  explain 
or  illustrate  the  text.  At  the  top  of  the 
page,  within  the  margin-rules,  the  anno- 
tator has  written  the  year  during  which 
the  events  there  related  took  place ; and 
he  has  also  paged  the  Preface.  Now  of 
these  annotations  about  one  half  are  in 
pencil , the  numbering  entirely  so,  with  a 
single  exception.  This  pencil-writing  is 
manifestly  the  product  of  a period  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  the  date 
of  the  printing  of  the  book,  and  yet  it 
presents  apparent  variations  in  style 
which  are  especially  noteworthy  in  con- 
nection with  our  present  subject.  Some 
of  this  pencil-writing  is  as  clear  as  if  it 
were  freshly  written ; but  the  greater  part 
is  much  rubbed,  apparently  by  the  mere 
service  that  the  volume  has  seen;  and 
some  of  it  is  so  faint  as  to  be  legible  only 
in  a high,  reflected  light,  in  which,  how- 
ever, to  sharp  eyes  it  becomes  distinct- 
ly visible.*  That  ordinary  black  pencil- 
marks  will  endure  on  paper  for  two  cen- 
turies may  very  likely  be  doubted  by 
many  readers,  but  without  reason.  Plum- 
bago-marks, if  not  removed  by  rubbing, 
are  even  more  durable  than  ink  ; be- 
cause plumbago  is  an  organic,  insoluble 
substance,  not  subject  to  the  chemical 
changes  which  moisture,  the  atmosphere, 
and  fluids  accidentally  spilled,  and  sol- 
vents purposely  applied,  make  in  the  va- 

• Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  writing  so  faint  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
even  in  a bright  open  light  may  be  often  read, 
in  the  shadow  with  that  very  light  reflected 
upon  it,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  opposite 
page  of  a book. 
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rious  kinds  of  ink  which  are  known  to  us. 
The  writer  discovered  this  in  the  course  of 
many  amateur  print-  and  book-cleaning 
experiments,  and  has  since  found  his  ex- 
perience confirmed  by  the  high  authority 
of  M.  Bonnardot,  in  his  “ Essai  sur  l’Art 
do  Restaurer  les  Estampes  et  les  Livres.” 
Paris,  1858.*  Of  the  annotations  in  the 
“ History  of  Queen  Mary,”  many  are  in 
a strange  short-hand,  in  wliich  various 
combinations  of  simple  angles,  triangles, 
circles,  semicircles,  and  straight  lines  play 
a conspicuous  part,  which  we  find,  upon 
examination,  is  not  written  according  to 
any  system  promulgated  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century’.  Our  present  con- 
cern is,  however,  only  with  the  writing 
which  is  in  the  ordinary  letter,  and  in 
pencil.  Of  this  there  follow  three  speci- 
men fac-similes,  including  the  figures  in- 
dicating the  Anno  Domini  at  the  top  of 
the  page  from  wliich  the  words  are  taken. 
Three  of  the  figures  (4,  7,  8)  by  which 
the  Preface  is  paged  are  also  added,  f 
Of  these,  No.  1 ( llffer  Ph:  2”)  ex- 
plains that  “the  Emperour  & tho  King 


* Mr.  Bonnardot  says:  — “ Tachts  des  cray- 
ons. (Phmbagine,  sanguine,  crayon  noir,  etc.) 
Les  traces  recenles  que  laissont  sur  le  papier 
ces  divers  crayons  s’effaceut  nu  contact  du 
caoutchouc, ou  de  la  mic  de  pain;  m&i s,quatid 
tUes  sonl  trap  ancitnnes,  elks  rcsislenl  a ces 
moyens;  on  a recours  alors  a l’application  du 
savon,  etc.,  etc.  On  frottc,  etc.,  etc.  S'il 
restait,  apr£s  cette  operation,  des  traces  opi- 
uiatres  sur  le  papier,  il  faudraU  dcsesperer  Us 
tnlecer .”  p.  81. 

t By  a common  mistake,  easily  understood, 
the  fac-similes  have  been  put  upon  the  block 
in  reverse  order.  The  lines  between  the  words 
represent  the  coarse  column-rules  of  the  mar- 
gins. 


No.  3,  p.  26.  No.  2,  p.  5.  No.  1,  p.  2. 
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of  Spaine”  of  the  text  are  Ferdinand 
and  Philip  II.;  No.  2 (“Jfr*  2 death”') 
directs  attention  to  the  mention  of  the 
decease  of  Francis  II.  of  France;  and 
No.  3 (“  Dudley  Q Eliz  great  favorite  ”) 
is  apropos  of  a supposition  by  the  author 
of  the  History  that  the  Virgin  Queen 
“ had  assigned  Dudley  for  her  own  hus- 
band.” Of  the  pencil-writing  fac-similed 
above,  the  “1559”  and  the  “e”  in  No. 
1 and  the  “ Dudley  ” in  No.  3 are  so 
faint  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable ; 
the  rest  of  it,  though  very  much  rubbed, 
is  plain  enough  to  those  who  have  good 
eyes.  As  to  the  period  when  these  anno- 
tations were  written,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  between  1G36  and  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter  of  that  century ; yet 
the  difference  between  Nos.  1 and  2 and 
the  last  line  of  No.  3 is  very  noticeable. 
There  are  many’  other  words  in  pencil  in 
the  same  volume  quite  as  modem-looking 
as  “ favorite  ” in  No.  3.  Does  not  this 
make  it  clear  that  the  pencil-writing  on 
the  margins  of  Mr.  Collier’s  folio,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  so  indistinct  that 
to  most  eyes  it  is  illegible  without  the  aid 
of  a magnifying-glass,  and  of  which  not  a 
few  of  the  most  legible  words  are  incom- 
plete, may  be  the  pencil-memorandums 
of  a man  who  entered  these  marginal 
readings  in  the  century  1600?  Who 
shall  undertake  to  say  that  pencil-writing 
so  faint  as  to  have  its  very  existence  dis- 
puted, and  which  is  written  over  so  as  to 
be  partially  concealed,  possesses  a decid- 
ed modem  character,  when  such  writing 
as  that  of  “ favorite  ” above  exists,  both 
in  pencil  and  in  ink,  the  production  of 
which  between  1636  and  1675  it  would 
be  the  merest  folly  to  question  ? The 
possibility  of  the  readings  having  been 
first  entered  in  pencil  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  not  only  probable  that 
they'  would  be  so  entered,  but  that  would 
be  the  method  naturally  adopted  by  a 
corrector  of  any  prudence,  who  had  not 
an  authoritative  copy  before  him ; and 
that  this  corrector  had  such  aid  not  one 
now  pretends  to  believe.  We  shall  also 
find,  farther  on,  that  pencil  - memoran- 
dums or  guides,  the  good  faith  of  which 
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no  one  pretends  to  gainsay,  were  used 
upon  this  volume.  A similar  use  of  pen- 
cil is  common  enough  nowadays.  We 
know  some  writers,  who,  when  correcting 
their  own  proofs,  always  go  over  them 
with  pencil  first,  and  on  a second  read- 
ing make  the  corrections,  often  with  ma- 
terial changes,  in  ink  over  the  pencil- 
marks.  Even  letters  are,  or  rather  were, 
written  in  this  manner  by  young  peo- 
ple in  remote  rural  districts,  where  an 
equal  scarcity  of  money  and  paper  made 
an  economy  of  the  latter  necessary, — 
a fact  which  would  ha*e  a bearing  up- 
on the  pencilled  Marston  letter,  but  for 
one  circumstance  to  be  noticed  hereaf- 
ter. 

But  one  point,  and  that  apparently  the 
strongest,  made  against  another  of  Mr. 
Collier’s  MSS.,  we  are  able  to  set  aside  en- 
tirely. It  is  that  alleged  identity  of  origin 
between  the  List  of  Players  appended  to 
the  letter  from  the  Council  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  the  well-known 
“ Southampton  ” letter  signed  II.  S.,  which 
is  based  upon  an  imagined  general  simi- 
larity of  hand  and  a positive  identity  of 
form  in  a certain  “ very  remarkable  g " 
which  is  found  in  both.*  The  general  sim- 
ilarity seems  to  us  sheerly  imaginary ; but 
the  g common  to  the  two  documents  is 
undoubtedly  somewhat  unusual  in  form. 
That  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  documents 
in  question,  however,  whether  they  were 
written  by  one  hand  or  two,  we  happen  to 
be  in  a position  to  show.  Ecce  signum  ! 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

^ J 


No.  1 of  the  above  fac-similes  is  the  g 
of  the  II.  S.  letter,  No.  2 the  g of  the 
List  of  Players,  and  in  the  name  below 
is  a g of  exactly  the  same  model.  This 
namo  is  written  upon  the  last  page  of 
“ The  Table  ” of  a copy  of  Guevara’s 
“ Chronicle  conteyning  the  lives  of  tenno 

i 

• See  above,  p.  266. 
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Emperours  of  Rome,”  translated  by  Ed- 
ward Hellowes,  London,  1577.  This  book 
is  bound  up  in  ancient  binding  with  cop- 
ies of  the  “ Familiar  Epistles  ” of  the  same 
writer,  Englished  by  the  same  transla- 
tor, 1582,  and  of  his  “ Familiar  Epistles,” 
translated  by  Geffrey  Fenton,  1582.  The 
volume  is  defaced  by  little  writing  besides 
the  names  of  three  possessors  whose  hands 
it  passed  through  piecemeal  or  as  a whole ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  while  one  pos- 
sessor has  written  on  the  first  title  in  ink 
the  price  which  he  paid  for  it,  “pr.  2». 
64,”  in  a handwriting  like  that  of  ilprov~ 
erbe"  in  the  third  fac-similc  from  Guaz- 
zo,  on  p.  2G8  above,  another  has  record- 
ed in  pencil  on  the  next  leaf  the  amount 
it  cost  him,  upr:  5%”  in  a hand  of  per- 
haps somewhat  later  date,  more  in  the 
style  of  the  fac-similes  from  the  “ Life  of 
Queen  Mary,”  on  p.  271.  This  pencil 
memorandum  is  very'  plain.*  It  is  wor- 
thy of  special  note  also,  that  one  of  the 
owners  of  this  volume,  a Simon  Holdip, 
writes  on  the  last  page  of  the  “ Lives  of 
the  Ten  Emperors,”  the  last  in  order  of 
binding,  “ per  me  Simone  Holdip  in  te 
domine  speraci ,”  in  the  old  so-called  chan- 
cery-hand, while  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  “ Familiar  Epistles,” 
the  first  in  order  of  binding,  he  writes 
“ Simon  Holdip  esl  verus  possessor  hujus 
libri ,”  in  as  fair  an  Italian  hand  as  Rich- 
ard Gethinge  or  the  Countess  Olivia  her- 
self could  show.  This  evidence  of  prop- 
erty a subsequent  owner  has  stricken 
through  many  times  with  his  j)en.  In 
this  volume  we  not  only  find  the  “ re- 
markable g ,”  the  tail  of  which  is  relied 
upon  as  a link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
to  prove  the  forgery  of  two  documents, 
but  yet  another  instance  of  the  use  of 
dissimilar  styles  of  writing  by  the  same 
individual  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 

* It  probably  records  the  price  paid  by  the 
buyer  of  the  whole  volume  at  second-hand  in 
the  first  part  of  the  century  1600.  The  first 
memorandum  is  quite  surely  the  price  paid 
for  the  Familiar  Epistles  alone ; for  on  the  bind- 
ing of  the  three  books  into  one  volume,  which 
took  placo  at  an  early  date,  the  tops  of  the 
capital  letters  of  this  possessor’s  name  were 
slightly  cut  down. 
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and  fifty  years  ago,  and  also  a well-pre- 
served pencil  memorandum  of  the  same 
period.*  But  we  have  by  no  means 
disposed  of  all  of  this  question  as  to 
the  pencil -writing,  aud  we  shall  revert 
to  it. 

That  the  writing  of  the  “ Certificate 
of  the  Blackfriars  Players,”  the  “ Black- 
friars  Petition,”  and  the  marginal  read- 
ings in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  shows  that  they 
are  by  the  same  hand  we  cannot  see. 
Their  chirography  is  alike,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  not  the  same.  Such  likeness  is  often 
to  be  seen.  The  capital  letters  are  form- 
ed on  different  models ; and  the  variation 
in  the  f- s,  s-s,  d- s,  and  y-s  is  very  notice- 
able. 

We  now  turn  to  another,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  not  inferior  department  of  the 
evidence  in  this  complicated  case.  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  done  yeoman’s  service  by 
his  collation  and  publication  of  all  the 
manuscript  readings  found  on  the  margins 
of  “ Hamlet  ” in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  his  “ In- 
quiry.” It  fixes  indelibly  the  stigma  of 
entire  untrustworthiuess  upon  Mr.  Col- 
lier, by  showing,  that,  when  he  professed, 
after  many  examinations,  to  give  a list  of 
all  the  marginal  readings  in  that  folio,  he 
did  not,  in  this  play  at  least,  give  much 
more  than  one-third  of  them,  and  that 
some  of  those  which  he  omitted  were 
even  more  striking  than  those  which  he 
published.  We  must  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible ; and  we  shall  therefore  bring  for- 
ward but  one  example  of  these  multitu- 
diuous  sins  against  truth ; and  one  is  as 
fatal  as  a dozen.  In  the  last  scene  of 
the  play,  Horatio’s  last  speech  (spoken, 
it  will  be  remembered,  after  the  death  of 
the  principal  characters  and  the  entrance 

• Similar  evidence  must  abound ; and  per- 
haps there  is  more  even  within  the  reach  of 
the  writer  of  this  article.  For  he  has  made 
no  particular  search  for  it ; but  merely,  after 
reading  Dr.  Ingleby’s  Complete  View,  looked 
somewhat  hastily  through  those  of  his  old 
books  which,  according  to  his  recollection, 
contained  old  writing,  — which,  by  the  wav, 
has  always  recommended  an  antique  volume 
to  his  attention. 


of  Fortinbras)  is  correctly  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  text  both  of  the  folios  aud 
the  quartos : — 

“ Of  that  I shall  have  also  enuse  to  speak, 
And  from  his  mouth,  whose  voice  will  draw 
on  more : 

But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform’d, 
Even  while  men’s  minds  are  wild,  lest  more 
mischance, 

On  plots  aud  errors,  happen.” 

But  in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  it  is  “ correct- 
ed ” after  this  astounding  fashion : — 

“ Of  that  I shall  have  also  cause  to  speak, 
And  from  his  mouth,  whose  voice  shall  draw 
on  more. 

But  let  this  scene  be  presently  perform'd, 
While  1 remaine  behind  to  tell  a tale 
That  shall  hereafter  turn  the  hearers  pale.” 

Now,  while  Mr.  Collier  publishes  the 
specious  change  of  “ this  same  ” to  “ this 
scene”  he  entirely  passes  over  the  sub- 
stitution of  two  whole  lines  immediately 
below.  And  who  needs  to  be  told  why  ? 
Mr.  Collier  could  have  the  face  and  the 
folly  to  bring  forward  other  priceless  ad- 
ditions of  whole  lines,  even,  in  “ Henry 
VI.,”  — 

“ My  staff!  Here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff: 

To  think  I fain  tcould  keep  it  makes  me 
laugh,”  — 

but  he  had  judgment  enough  to  see,  that,  if 
it  were  known  that  his  corrector  had  foist- 
ed the  two  lines  in  Italic  letter  above  into 
the  most  solemn  scene  in  “ Hamlet,”  the 
whole  round  world  would  ring  with  scorn- 
ful laughter.  This  collation  of  “ Hamlet” 
has  not  only  extinguished  Mr.  Collier  as 
a man  of  veracity,  but  it  has  given  the 
coup  de  grace  to  any  pretence  of  defer- 
ence due  to  these  marginal  readings  on 
any  score.  But  it  has  done  something 
else.  It  has  brought  facts  to  light  which 
in  themselves  are  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Collier  or  any  other 
man  forged  all  these  marginal  readings. 
— that  is,  wrote  them  in  a pretended 
antique  character,  — and  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  evidence  that  we 
have  already  examined,  settles  this  part 
of  the  question  forever. 

The  number  of  marginal  alterations  in 
this  play,  according  to  Dr.  Ingleby’s  count, 
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which  we  believe  is  correct,  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six.  Now  for  how  many 
of  this  number  does  the  reader  suppose 
that  the  sharp  eyes  and  the  microscopes  of 
the  British  Museum  and  its  unofficial  aids 
have  discovered  the  relics  of  jiencil  mem- 
orandums ? Exactly  ten,  — as  any  one 
may  see  by  examining  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
collation.  Of  these  ten,  three  are  for 
punctuation,  — the  substitution  of  a pe- 
riod for  a semicolon,  the  introduction  of 
three  commas,  and  the  substitution  of  an 
interrogation  point  for  a comma ; the 
punctuation  being  of  not  the  slightest  ser- 
vice in  either  case,  as  the  sense  is  as  clear 
as  noonday  in  all.  Two  are  for  the  in- 
troduction of  stage-directions  in  Act  I., 
Sc.  3,  — “ Chambers ,”  and,  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  Ghost,  “ armed  as  before  ” ; 
neither  of  which,  again,  added  anything 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  read- 
er. This  leaves  but  five  pencil  mem- 
orandums of  changes  in  the  text;  and 
they,  with  two  exceptions,  are  the  mere 
adding  of  letters  not  necessary  to  the 
sense. 

Of  these  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
marginal  changes,  a very  large  proportion, 
quite  one-half,  and  we  should  think  more, 
are  mere  insignificant  literal  changes  or 
additions,  such  as  an  editor  in  supervising 
manuscript,  or  an  author  in  reading  proof, 
passes  over,  and  leaves  to  the  proof-read- 
ers of  the  printing-office,  by  whom  they 
are  called  “ literals,”  we  believe.  Such 
are  the  change  of  “ Whon  yond  same 
starre  ” to  “ When  yond,”  etc. ; “ Looke 
it  not  like  the  king  ” to  “ Lookes  it,”  etc. ; 
“ He  smot  the  sledded  Polax  ” to  “ He 
smote,”  etc. ; “ Heaven  will  direct  it”  to 
“ Heavens  will,”  etc. ; “ list,  llamle,  list,” 
to  “list,  Hamlet,  list”;  “the  Mornings 
Ayre  ” to  “ the  Morning  Avre  ” ; “ My 
Liege  and  Madnn  ” to  “ My  Lie'ge  aud 
Madam  ” ; “ locke  of  Wit  ” to  “ laeke  of 
Wit”;  “both  our  judgement  joyne”  to 
“ both  our  judgements  joyne  ” ; “ my  con- 
vseration ” to  “my  conversation ”;  “the 
slrucken  Deere  ” to  “ the  stricken  Deere  ” ; 
“ Requit  him  for  your  Father”  to  “ Re- 
quite him,”  etc. ; “ I ’ll  anoiot  my  sword  ” 
to  “ I ’ll  anoint ,”  etc. ; “ the  gringding  of 
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the  Axe  ” to  “ the  grinding,”  etc.  To 
corrections  like  these  the  alleged  forger 
must  have  devoted  more  than  half  his 
time ; and  if  the  thirty-one  pages  that 
“Hamlet”  fills  in  the  folio  furnish  us  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole  of  the  forger’s 
laliors,*  we  have  the  enormous  sum  of 
six  thousand  four  hundred,  and  over,  of 
such  utterly  useless  changes  upon  the 
nine  hundred  pages  of  that  volume.  Such 
another  laborious  scoundrel,  who  labored 
for  the  labor’s  sake,  the  world  surely  nev- 
er saw ! 

But  among  these  marginal  changes  in 
“ Hamlet,”  a large  number  present  a very 
striking  and  significant  peculiarity,  — a 
peculiarity  which  was  noticed  in  our  pre- 
vious article  as  characterizing  other  mar- 

r 

ginal  changes  in  the  9ame  volume,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
the  purpose  of  a forger  who  knew  enough 
to  make  the  body  of  the  corrections  on 
these  margins,  and  who  meant  to  obtain 
authority  for  them  as  being,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Collier,  “ Early  Manuscript  Cor- 
rections in  the  Folio  of  1G32.”  That 
peculiarity  is  a modernization  of  the  text 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  “ early  ” pretensions 
of  the  readings  ; and  it  appears  in  the 
regulation  of  the  loose  spelling  prevalent 
at  the  publication  of  this  folio,  and  for 
many  years  after,  by  the  standard  of  the 
more  regular  and  approximately  analo- 
gous fashion  of  a later  period,  and  also 
in  the  establishment  of  grammatical  con- 
cords, which,  entirely  disregarded  in  the 
former  period,  were  observed  by  well- 
educated  people  in  the  latter. 

Thus  we  find  “ He  smot  ” changed  to 
“ He  smote  ” ; “ Some  sayes  ” to  “ Some 
say  ” ; “ veyled  lids  ” to  “ vayled  lids  ” ; 
“ Seemes  to  me  all  the  uses  ” to  “ Seem  to 
me  all  the  uses”;  “ It  lifted  up  it  head” 
to  “ It  lifted  up  its  head  ” ; “ dreins  his 
draughts”  to  11  drains  his  draughts";  “fast 
in  fiers  ” to  “ fast  in  fires  ” ; “ a vild  phrase, 
beautified  is  a vild  phrase,”  to  “ a vile 

• Dr.  Ingleby  says,  — “ The  collations  of 
that  single  play  are  a perfect  picture  of  the 
contents  of  the  original,  and  a just  sample  of 
the  other  plays  in  that  volume."  — Complete 
}lew,  p.  131. 
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phrase,  beautified  is  a vile  phrase” ; “ IIow 
in  my  worth  somever  she  be  shent  ” to 
“How  in  my  words  soever, ” etc.;  cur- 
rants of  this  world  ” to  “ currents ,”  etc. ; 

“ theres  matters  ” to  “ theres  matter  ” ; “ like 
some  oare  ” to  “ like  some  ore  “ this  vilde 
deed  ” to  “ this  vile  deed  ” ; “ a sword  un- 
baited  " to  “ a sword  unbated” ; “ a stoape 
litpior  ” to  “ a stoop  liquor  ” ; and  “ the 
slopes  of  wine  ” to  “ the  stoopes  of  wine.” 
Of  corrections  like  these  we  have  discov- 
ered twenty-eight  among  the  collations 
of  “ Hamlet”  alone,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably more.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
in  this  respect  “ Hamlet  ” fairly  repre- 
sents the  other  plays  in  Mr.  Collier’s  fo- 
lio ; for  we  have  not  only  Dr.  Ingleby’s 
assurance  that  it  is  a “just  sample”  of 
the  volume,  but  in  the  four  octavo  sheets 
of  fac-similes  privately  printed  by  Mr. 
Collier  we  find  these  instances  of  like 
corrections  : “ Betide  to  any  creature  ” 
to  “ Betid,"  etc. ; “ Wreaking  as  little  ” to 
“ Wrecking  as  little  ” ; “ painted  cloathes  ” 
to  “ painted  clothes  ” ; “ words  that  shakes  ” 
to  “ words  that  shake.”  Twenty-eight 
such  corrections  for  the  thirty-one  pages 
of  “ Hamlet  ” give  us  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  for  the  nine  hundred  pages  of  the 
whole  volume,  — eight  hundred  and  fifty 
instances  in  which  the  alleged  forger,  who 
wished  to  obtain  for  his  supposed  fabri- 
cation the  consideration  due  to  antiquity, 
modernized  the  text,  though  he  obtained 
thereby  only  a change  of  form,  and  not 
a single  new  reading,  in  any  sense  of  the 
term ! 

We  turn  to  kindred  evidence  in  the 
stage -directions.  In  “Love’s  Labor  ’a 
Lost,”  Act  IV.,  Sc.  3,  when  Bironc  con- 
ceals himself  from  the  King,  the  stage-di- 
rection in  the  folio  of  1G32,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  1623,  is  “ He  stands  aside.”  But 
in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  of  1632  this  is  chan- 
ged to  “ He  climbs  a tree,”  and  he  is  af- 
terward directed  to  speak  “ in  the  tree.” 
So  again  in  “ Much  Ado  about  Nothing,” 
Act  II.,  Sc.  8,  there  is  a MS.  stage-direc- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Benedick,  when  he 
hides  “in  the  arbour,* “ Retires  behind 
the  trees.”  Now  as  this  use  of  scenery 
did  not  obtain  until  after  the  Restoration, 


these  stage -directions  manifestly  could 
not  have  been  written  until  after  that 
period.  Upon  this  point  — which  was  first 
made  in  “ Putnam’s  Magazine”  for  Oc- 
tober, 1853,  in  the  article  “ The  Text  of 
Shakespeare  : Mr.  Collier’s  Corrected  Fo- 
lio of  1632,” — Mr.  Halliwell  says  (fob 
Shak.  Yol.  IV.  p.  340)  that  the  writer  of 
that  article  “fairly  adduces  these  MS.  di- 
rections as  incontestable  evidences  of  the 
late  period  of  the  writing  in  that  volume, 

‘ practicable  ’ trees  certainly  not  having 
been  introduced  on  the  English  stage 
until  after  the  Restoration.”  See,  too, 
in  the  following  passage  from  “ The  No- 
ble Stranger,”  by  Lewis  Sharpe,  London, 
1610,  direct  evidence  as  to  the  stage  cus- 
toms in  London,  eight  years  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Collier’s  folio,  in  situ- 
ations like  those  of  Birone  and  Bene- 
dick : — 

“ I ara  resolv'd,  I over- 
Heard  them  in  the  presence  appoynt  to  walke 
Here  in  the  garden:  now  in  yon  thicket 
I 'll  stay,"  etc. 

“ Exit  behind  the  Arras.'1 

But  no  man  in  the  world  knows  the  an- 
cient customs  of  the  English  stage  better 
than  Mr.  Collier,  — we  may  even  say,  so 
well,  and  pay  no  undue  compliment  to 
the  historian  of  that  stage  ;*  and  though 
he  might  easily,  in  the  eagerness  of 
discovery,  overlook  the  bearing  of  such 
stage-directions  as  those  in  question,  will 
it  be  believed,  by  any  one  not  brimful 
of  blinding  prejudice,  that,  in  attempting 
the  imposition  with  which  he  is  charged, 
and  in  forging  in  a copy  of  the  folio  of 
1632  notes  and  emendations  for  which 
he  claimed  deference  because  they  were, 
in  his  own  words,  “ in  a handwriting 
not  much  later  than  the  time  when  it 
came  from  the  press,”  he  deliberately 
wrote  in  these  stage-directions,  which  in 
any  case  added  nothing  to  the  reader’s 
information,  and  which  he,  of  all  men, 
knew  •would  prove  that  his  volume  was 

• The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poe- 
try to  the  Time  of  Shakespeare:  and  Annals 
of  the  Stage  to  the  Itestoratum.  By  J.  Payne 
Collier,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  3 vola.  8vo.  Loudon, 
1831. 
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not  entitled  to  the  credit  he  was  laboring 
to  obtain  for  it  ? 

Again,  Mr.  Hamilton’s  collations  of 
“ Ilamlet”  show  that  no  less  than  thirty- 
six  passages  have  been  erased  from  that 
play  in  this  folio.  These  erased  passages 
are  from  a few  insignificant  words  to  fif- 
ty lines  in  extent.  They  include  lines 
like  these  in  Act  I.,  Sc.  2:  — 

With  one  auspicious  ami  one  dropping  eye, 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  iu 
marriage,”  — 

and  these  from  the  same  scene : — 

“ It  shows  a will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 

A heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient; 

An  understanding  simple  and  unschool’d: 
For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  com- 
mon 

As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense, 

Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart?  Fie!  't  is  a fault  to  heav- 
en, 

A fault  against  the  dead,  a fault  to  nature, 
To  reason  most  absurd;  whose  common 
theme 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
This  must  be  so.” 

In  the  last  scene, all  after  Horatio’s  speech, 
“ Now  cracks  a noble  heart,”  etc.,  is  struck 
out.  "Who  will  believe  that  any  man  in 
his  senses,  making  corrections  for  which 
he  meant  to  claim  the  deference  due 
to  a higher  authority  than  the  printed 
tdxt,  would  make  such  and  so  numer- 
ous erasures  ? In  fact,  no  one  does  so 
believe. 

Cut  the  collations  of  “ Hamlet”  furnish 
in  these  erasures  one  other  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  evidence.  In  Act  II.,  Sc.  1, 
the  passage  from  and  including  Reynal- 
do’s speech,  “ As  gaming,  my  Ix>rd,”  to  his 
other  speech,  “Ay,  my  Lord,  I would  know 
that,”  is  crossed  out.  But  the  lines  arc 
not  only  crossed  through  in  ink,  they  are 
“also  marked  in  pencil.”  Now  it  is  con- 
fessed by  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Collier  that 
thesejerasures  are  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
adaptation  of  the  text  to  stage  purposes, 
which  were  made  before  the  marginal  cor- 
rections  of  the  text ; otherwise  they  must 
needs  have  maintained  the  preposterous 


position  just  above  set  forth.  And  be- 
sides, it  is  admitted,  that,  in  the  numerous 
passages  which  are  both  erased  and  cor- 
rected, the  work  itself  shows  that  the  cor- 
rections were  made  upon  the  erasures, 
and  not  the  erasures  upon  the  correc- 
tions. "We* have,  therefore,  here,  upon 
the  very  pages  of  this  folio,  evidence  that 
alterations  in  pencil  not  only  might  have 
been,  but  were,  made  upon  it  at  an  early 
period,  even  in  regard  to  so  very  slight  a 
matter  as  the  crossing  out  of  fourteen 
lines ; and  that  these  pencilled  lines  serv- 
ed as  a guide  for  the  subsequent  perma- 
nent erasure  in  ink. 

And  this  collation  of  “Hamlet”  also 
enables  us  to  decide  with  approximate  • 
certainty  upon  the  period  when  these 
manuscript  readings  were  entered  upon 
the  margins  of  the  folio.  Not  more  sure- 
ly  did  the  lacking  aspirate  betray  the 
Kphraimite  at  Jordan  than  the  spelling 
of  this  manuscript  corrector  reveals  the 
period  at  which  he  performed  his  labors. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  word  “ vile.”  Any 
man  who  could  make  the  body  of  these 
corrections  knows  that  the  most  common 
spelling  of  “ vile  ” down  to  the  middle  of 
the  century  1C00  was  vild  or  vilde.  This 
spelling  has  even  been  retained  in  the 
text  by  some  editors,  and  with  at  least  a 
semblance  of  reason,  as  being  not  a mere 
variation  in  spelling,  but  as  representing 
a different  form  of  the  word.  No  man 
knows  all  this  better  than  Mr.  Collier; 
ami  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  believe 
that  he,  meaning  to  obtain  authoritative 
position  for  the  marginal  readings  in  this 
folio,  by  making  them  appear  to  have 
been  written  by  a contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare’s later  years,  altered  vild  to  vile  in 
three  passages  of  a single  play,  though  he 
thereby  made  not  the  slightest  shade  of 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  passage  ! 
And  the  same  demand  is  made  upon  our 
credulity  in  regard  to  the  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  similar  instances ! Sir  Fred- 
eric Madden,  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Ii^lcby,  accomplished  pa- 
laeographers, keen-eyed,  remorseless  in- 
vestigators, learned  doctors  though  you 
be,  you  cannot  make  men  who  have  com- 
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mon  sense  believe  this.  Your  tests,  your 
sharp  eyes,  and  your  optical  aids,  even 
that  dreadful  “ microscope  bearing  the 
imposing  and  scientific  name  of  the  Si- 
monides Uranius,”  which  carried  such 
terror  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Collier,  will  fail 
to  convince  the  world  that  lie  spent  hour 
after  hour  and  day  after  day  in  labors 
the  only  purpose  of  which  was  directly  at 
war  with  that  which  you  attribute  to  him, 
and  which,  if  he  made  these  manuscript 
corrections,  must  have  been  the  motive 
of  his  labors. 

But  if  Mr.  Collier,  or  some  other  man 
of  this  century,  did  not  make  these  ortho- 
graphical changes,  when  were  they  made  ? 
Let  us  trace  the  fortunes  of  vile , which  is 
a good  test  word,  as  being  characteristic, 
and  as  it  occurs  several  times  in  “ Ham- 
let,” and  is  there  thrice  modernized  by  the 
manuscript  corrector.  It  occurs  five  times 
in  that  play,  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
referring  to  Mrs.  Clarke’s  “ Concordance.” 
In  the  folio  of  1C23,  in  all  these  eases,  ex- 
cept the  first,  it  is  spelled  vilcl ; in  the  fo- 
lio of  -1632,  with  the  same  exception,  ive 
also  find  vild ; even  in  the  folio  of  1G64  * 
the  spelling  in  all  these  instances  remains 
unchanged;  but  in  the  folio  of  1G85,  vild 
gives  place  to  vile  in  every  case.  As  with 
“ vild,”  so  with  the  other  words  subjected 
to  like  changes.  To  make  a long  story 
short,  the  spelling  throughout  the  margin- 
al readings  of  this  folio,  judged  by  the 
numerous  fae-similes  and  collations  that 
have  been  published,  indicates  the  close 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  1600 
as  the  period  about  which  the  volume  in 
which  they  appear  was  subjected  to  cor- 
rection. The  careful  removal  (though 
with  some  oversights)  of  those  irregu- 
larities and  anomalies  of  spelling  which 
were  common  before  the  Restoration, 
and  the  harmonizing  of  grammatical  dis- 
cords which  were  disregarded  before  that 
period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  superfluous  final  e,  (once  the 
e of  prolongation,)  and  of  the  Z in  the 
contractions  of  “ would,”  in  accordance 
with  a pronunciation  which  prevailed  in 

• Or  1663,  according  to  the  title-pages  of 
some  copies  that  we  have  seen. 


England  until  1700  and  later,  all  point 
to  this  date,  which  is  also  indicated  bv 
various  other  internal  proofs  to  which 
attention  has  been  heretofore  suflicientlv 

0 

directed.*  The  punctuation,  too,  which, 
as  Mr.  Collier  announced  in  “ Notes  and 
Emendations,”  etc.,  1853,  is  corrected 
“with  nicety  and  patience,”  is  that  of 
the  books  printed  after  the  Restoration, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a comparison  of  Mr. 
Collier’s  private  fac-similcs  and  the  col- 
lations of  “Hamlet”  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
book  with  the  original  editions  of  poems 
and  plays  priuted  between  1G60  and 
1675. 

From  the  foregoing  examination  of  the 
evidence  upon  this  most  interesting  ques- 
tion, it  appears,  we  venture  to  assume, 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier’s opponents  as  to  the  existence  of 
primal  evidence  of  forgery  in  the  ink 
writing  alone  in  his  folio  are  not  sus- 
tained by  the  premises  which  are  brought 
forward  in  their  support.  It  seems  also 
clear,  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  not  safe 
to  assume  that  all  the  pencil  memoran- 
dums which  appear  upon  the  margins  of 
that  volume  as  guides  for  the  corrections 
in  ink  are  proofs  of  the  spurious  charac- 
ter of  those  corrections ; but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  those  pencil-marks,  with  certain 
exceptions,  may  be  the  faint  vestiges  of 
the  work  of  a corrector  who  lived  be- 
tween 1632  and  1G75,  and  who  entered 
his  readings  in  pencil  before  finally  com- 
pleting them  in  ink.  We  have  found,  too, 
that  this  volume,  for  the  manuscript  read- 
ings in  which  the  alleged  forger  claimed 
an  authority  based  upon  the  early  date 
at  which  they  were  written,  presents  upon 

* See  Shakespeare's  Scholar , pp.  66-62. 
And  to  the  passages  noticed  there,  add  this: 
In  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  IV.,  Sc. 
6,  is  this  couplet:  — 

“ Fight  for  your  King,  your  country,  and  your  lives. 

And  so  farewell ; for  1 must  hence  again.” 

The  last  line  of  which  in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  is 
changed  to 

“ And  so  farewell ; Rebellion  never  thrives.” 

Plainly  this  was  written  when  Charlie  was 
no  longer  over  the  water. 
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its  every  page  changes  in  phraseology, 
grammar,  orthography,  and  punctuation, 
which,  utterly  useless  for  a forger’s  pur- 
pose, could  not  have  been  made  before  a 
late  period  in  the  century  1G00.  Now 
when,  in  view  of  these  facts,  we  consider 

that  the  man  who  is  accused  of  commit- 

\ 

ting  this  forgery  is  a professed  literary 
antiquary,  who,  at  the  time  when  he 
brought  forward  this  folio,  (in  1852,)  had 
been  engaged  in  the  minute  study  of  the 
text  of  old  plays  and  poems  for  more  than 
thirty  years,*  can  we  hesitate  in  pronoun- 
cing a verdict  of  not  guilty  of  the  offence 
as  charged  ? It  is  as  manifest  as  the  sun 
in  the  heavens  that  Mr.  Collier  is  not  the 
writer  of  the  mass  of  the  corrections  in 
this  folio.  It  is  morally  impossible  that 
he  should  have  made  them ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  physical  evidence  which 
is  relied  upon  by  his  accusers  breaks  down 
upon  examination. 

But  the  modern  cursive  pencil-writing  1 
— for  you  see  that  it  is  this  cursive  writ- 
ing that  damns  this  folio,  — what  story 
does  that  tell  ? What  is  its  character  ? 
Who  wrote  it?  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Dr. 
Ingleby  have  answered  these  questions 
by  the  publication  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  fac-similes  of  this  pencil-writ- 
ing, consisting  in  only  five  instances  of 
jnorc  than  a single  word,  letter,  or  mark. 
But  these  are  undeniably  the  work  of  a 
modern  hand,  — a hand  of  this  century, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  repro- 
ductions of  two  of  the  fac-similes : — 


The  upper  one  represents  the  stage-di- 

• The  Poetical  Decameron,  or  Ten  Conver- 
sations on  Enylish  Potts  and  Poetry , jxirlicu- 
larly  of  the  llciyns  of  ElizabtOi  and  James  /. 
Loudon, 1S20. 
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rection  in  ink,  with  its  accompanying  pen- 
cil-memorandum, for  an  aside  speech  in 
“King  John,”  Act  II.,  Se.  1,  — doubt- 
less that  of  Faulconbridge, — “ O prudent 
discipline,”  etc.  This  is  reproduced  from 
a fac-simile  published  by  Dr.  Ingleby. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  given  a fac-simile  of 
the  same  words;  but  Dr.  Ingleby  says 
that  his  is  the  more  accurate.  The  low- 
er memorandum  is  a pencilled  word, 
“ begging,” opposite  the  line  in  “Hamlet,’’ 
Act  III.,  Sc.  2,  “ And  crook  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee,”  to  which  there  is  no 
corresponding  word  in  ink.  Both  these 
words  are  manifestly  not  examples  of  an 
ancient  cursive  hand,  like  those  of  which 
fac-similes  are  given  above,  but  of  rapid 
pencil -writing  of  the  present  century. 
They  fairly  represent  the  character  of 
all  the  fac-similes  of  words  in  pencil,  with 
two  exceptions,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Dr.  Ingleby  have  published.  But  the 
question  as  to  their  origin  can  be  brought 
down  to  a narrower  point.  For  not  only 
does  competent  testimony  from  London 
assure  us  that  Mr.  Collier’s  handwriting 
and  that  of  these  pencil-memorandums  is 
identical,  but,  having  some  of  that  gen- 
tleman’s writing  in  pencil  by  us,  we  are 
able  to  see  this  identity  for  ourselves. 
We  can  discover  not  the  slightest  room 
for  doubt  that  a certain  number  of  the 
pencil-guides  for  the  corrections  upon  the 
margins  of  this  folio  were  written  either 
by  Mr.  Collier  himself,  or  in  the  British 
Museum  by  some  malicious  person  who 
desired  to  inculpate  him  in  a forgery. 
The  reader  who  has  accompanied  us  thus 
far  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  which  al- 
ternative we  feel  compelled  to  choose. 
The  indications  of  the  pencilled  words  in 
modern  cursive  writing  are  strengthened 
by  the  short-hand  stage-direction  in  “ Co- 
riolanus,”  Act  V.,  Se.  2,  “ Struggles  or  in- 
stead noise,”  in  the  characters  of  Palmer’s 
system,  which  was  promulgated  in  1774. 
This  system  is  one  which  a man  of  Mr. 
Collier’s  years  would  be  likelv  to  use, 
anti  the  purport  of  the  memorandum  is 
obvious.  Would  Mr.  Collier  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  also  was  introduced  in  the 
British  Museum  ? 
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We  have  chosen  the  word  “ begging  ” 
for  fac-siinile  not  merely  because  of  the 
marked  character  of  its  ehirography.  It 
has  other  significance.  Mr.  Collier  asks, 
“What  is  gained  by  it?”  and  says,  that, 
as  there  is  no  corresponding  change  in 
the  text,  “ 4 begging  ’ must  have  been 

written  in  the  margin merely  as 

an  explanation,  and  a bad  explanation, 
too,  if  it  refer  to  ‘pregnant’  in  the  poet’s 
text”*  It  is,  of  course,  no  explanation ; 
but  it  seems  plainly  that  it  is  the  memo- 
randum for  a proposed,  but  abandoned, 
substitution.  Who  that  is  familiar  with 
the  corrections  in  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  does 
not  recognize  this  as  one  of  those  which 

O 

have  been  so  felicitously  described  by  an 
American  critic  as  taking  “ the  fire  out 
of  the  poetry,  the  fine  tissue  out  of  the 
thought,  and  the  ancient  flavor  and  aroma 
out  of  the  language”?!  The  corrector 
in  this  case  plainly  thought  of  reading, 

44  And  crook  the  begging  hinges  of  the  knee  ” ; 

but,  doubtful  as  to  this  at  first,  (for  we 
regard  the  interrogation-point  as  a que- 
ry to  himself,  and  not  as  indicating  the 
insertion  of  that  point  after  “ Dost  thou 
hear,”)  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  although  he,  and  many  a respectable 
poet,  might  have  written  “begging”  in 
this  passage,  Shakespeare  was  just  the 
man  to  write  “pregnant,” — an  instance 
of  critical  sagacity  of  which  he  has  left  us 
few  examples.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  majority  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
Mr.  Collier  in  the  notes  to  this  edition 
of  Shakespeare  (8  vols.,  8vo.,  1842-3) 
evince  a capacity  for  the  apprehension 
of  figurative  language  and  for  conjectu- 
ral emendation  of  the  very  calibre  indi- 
cated by  this  proposed  change  of  44  preg- 
nant hinges  ” to  44  begging  hinges.”  lie 
has  throughout  his  literary  career,  which 
began,  we  believe,  with  the  publication 
of  the  44  Poetical  Decameron,”  in  1820, 
shown  rather  the  faithfulness,  the  pa- 
tience, and  the  judgment  of  a literary 
antiquary,  than  the  insight,  the  powers 

* Reply , p.  22. 

t Rev.  N.  L.  Frothingham,  D.  D.,  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  November,  1S53. 


of  comparison,  the  sensibility,  and  the 
constructive  ingenuity  of  a literary  crit- 
ic. And  one  of  the  great  improbabilities 
against  his  authorship  of  all  the  correc- 
tions in  his  folio  is,  that  it  is  not  accord- 
in"  to  Nature  that  so  late  in  life  he  should 

O 

develop  the  constructive  ability  necessa- 
ry for  the  production  of  many  of  its  spe- 
cious and  ingenious,  though  inadmissible, 
original  readings. 

We  see,  then,  no  way  of  avoiding  the 
conclusion  that  this  notorious  folio  was 
first  submitted  to  erasure  for  stage  pur- 
poses; that  afterward,  at  some  time  be- 
tween 1650  and  1675,  it  was  carefully 
corrected  for  the  press  with  the  view  to 
the  publication  of  a new  editiou ; and 
that  finally  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Collier,  who,  either  alone  or  by  the  aid 
of  an  accomplice,  introduced  other  read- 
ings upon  its  margins,  for  the  purpose  of 

obtain  in"  for  them  the  same  deference 
© 

which  he  supposed  those  already  there 
would  receive  for  their  antiquity.  Either 
this  is  true,  or  Mr.  Collier  is  the  victim 
of  a mysterious  and  marvellously  success- 
ful conspiracy ; and  by  his  own  unwise 
and  unaccountable  conduct  — to  use  no 
harsher  terms  — has  aided  the  plans  of 
his  enemies. 

Mr.  Collier’s  position  in  this  affair  is, 
in  any  case,  a most  singular  and  unenvi- 
able one.  His  discoveries,  considering 
their  nature  and  extent  and  the  quar- 
ters in  which  they  were  made,  are  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious : — the  Ellesmere  fo- 
lio, the  Bridgewater  House  documents, 
including  the  Southampton  letter,  the 
Dulwich  College  documents,  including 
the  Alleyn  letter,  the  Petition  of  the 
Blackfriars  Company  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  the  various  other  letters,  peti-  • 
tions,  accounts,  and  copies  of  verses,  all 
of  which  are  justly  open  to  suspicion 
of  tampering,  if  not  of  forgery.  What 
a strange  and  unaccountable  fortune  to 
befall  one  man  1 How  has  this  happen- 
ed ? What  fiend  has  followed  Mr.  Col- 
lier through  the  later  years  of  his  life,  . 
putting  manuscripts  under  his  pillow  and 
folios  into  his  pew,  and  so  luring  him  on 
to  moral  suicide?  Alas!  there  is  prob- 
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ably  but  one  man  now  living  that  can 
tell  us,  and  he  will  not.  Hut  this  pro- 
tracted controversy,  which  has  left  so 
much  unsettled,  has  greatly  served  the 
cause  of  literature,  in  showing  that  by 
whomsoever  and  whensoever  these  mar- 
ginal readings,  which  so  took  the  world 
by  storm  nine  years  ago,  were  written, 
they  have  no  pretence  to  any  authority 
whatever,  not  even  the  quasi  authority 


[September, 

of  an  antiquity  w’hich  would  bring  them 
within  the  post- Shakespearian  period. 
All  must  now  see,  what  a few  at  first 
saw,  that  their  claim  to  consideration  rests 
upon  their  intrinsic  merit  only.  But  what 
that  merit  is,  we  fear  will  be  disputed 
until  the  arrival  of  that  ever-receding 
Shakespearian  millcnium  when  the  ed- 
itors shall  no  longer  rage  or  the  common- 
tators  imagine  a vain  thing. 


THE  BATH. 

Off,  fetters  of  the  falser  life, — 

Weeds  that  conceal  the  statue’s  form ! 
This  silent  world  with  truth  is  rife, 

This  wooing  air  is  warm. 


Now  fall  the  thin  disguises,  planned 
For  men  too  weak  to  walk  uublamcd  : 
Naked  beside  the  sea  I stand, — 

Naked,  and  not  ashamed. 

Where  yonder  dancing  billows  dip, 
Far-off,  to  ocean’s  misty  verge, 
Ploughs  Morning,  like  a full-sailed  ship, 
The  Orient’s  cloudy  surge. 

With  spray  of  scarlet  fire  before 

The  rufHed  gold  that  round  her  dies, 
She  sails  above  the  sleeping  shore, 
Across  the  waking  skies. 


The  dewy  beach  beneath  her  glows  ; 

A pencilled  beam,  the  light-house  burns : 
Full-breathed,  the  fragrant  sea-wind  blows, — 

Life  to  the  world  returns  ! 

I stand,  a spirit  newly  born, 

White-limbed  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  fair, — 
The  first-begotten  son  of  Morn, 

The  nursling  of  the  air  1 


There,  in  a heap,  the  masks  of  Earth, 

The  cares,  the  sins,  the  griefs,  are  thrown 
Complete,  as,  through  diviner  birth, 

I walk  the  sands  alone. 
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With  downy  hands  the  winds  caress, 

With  frothy  lips  the  amorous  sea, 

As  welcoming  the  nakedness 

Of  vanished  gods,  in  me. 

Along  the  ridged  and  sloping  sand, 

Where  headlands  clasp  the  crescent  cove, 
A shining  spirit  of  the  land, 

A snowy  shape,  I move : 

Or,  plunged  in  hollow-rolling  brine, 

In  emerald  cradles  rocked  and  swung, 
The  sceptre  of  the  sea  is  mine, 

And  mine  his  endless  song. 

For  Earth  with  primal  dew  is  wet, 

Her  long-lost  child  to  rebaptize  : 

Her  fresh,  immortal  Edens  yet 
Their  Adam  recognize. 

Her  ancient  freedom  is  his  fee  ; 

Her  ancient  beauty  is  his  dower  : 

She  bares  her  ample  breasts,  that  he 
May  suck  the  milk  of  power. 

Press  on,  ye  hounds  of  life,  that  lurk 
So  close,  to  seize  your  harried  prey  ! 

Ye  fiends  of  Custom,  Gold,  and  Work, 

I hear  your  distant  bay  ! 

And  like  the  Arab,  when  he  bears 
To  the  insulted  camel’s  path 
His  garment,  which  the  camel  tears, 

And  straight  forgets  his  wrath  ; 

i 

So,  yonder  badges  of  your  sway, 

Life’s  paltry  husks,  to  you  I give  : 

Fall  on,  and  in  your  blindness  say, 

We  hold  the  fugitive  ! 

But  leave  to  me  this  brief  escape 
To  sim|de  manhood,  pure  and  free,  — 

A child  of  God,  in  God’s  own  shape, 
Between  the  land  and  sea ! 
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SACCHARISSA  MELLASYS. 


L 

TIIE  IlERO. 

When  I state  that  my  name  is  A. 
Bratley  Chyldc,  I presume  that  I am 
already  sufficiently  introduced. 

My  patronymic  establishes  my  fashion- 
able position.  Chylde,  the  distinguish- 
ed monosyllable,  is  a card  of  admission 
everywhere,  — everywhere  that  is  any- 
where. 

And  my  matronymic,  Bratley,  should 

have  established  my  financial  position  for 

life.  It  should  have — allow  me  a vulgar 

© 

term  — “indorsed”  me  with  the  trades- 
men who  have  the  honor  to  supply  me 
with  the  glove,  the  boot,  the  general  ha- 
biliment, and  all  the  requisites  of  an  ele- 
gant appearance  upon  the  carpet  or  the 
troltoir. 

But,  alas ! I am  not  so  indorsed  — 
pardon  the  mercantile  aroma  of  the  word 
— by  the  name  Bratley. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  Bratley,  my  grand- 
father, was  indeed  one  of  those  rude, 
laborious,  and  serviceable  persons  whose 
office  is  to  make  money  — or  perhaps 
I should  say  to  accumulate  the  means 
of  enjoyment  — for  the  upper  classes  of 
society. 

But  my  father,  the  late  Mr.  Harold 
Chyldc,  had  gentlemanly  tastes. 

How  can  I blame  him  ? I have  the 

same. 

He  loved  to  guide  the  rapid  steed 
along  the  avenue. 

I also  love  to  guide  the  rapid  steed. 

He  could  not  persuade  his  delicate 
lungs — pardon  my  seeming  knowledge 
of  anatomy — to  tolerate  the  confined  air 
in  offices,  counting-houses,  banks,  or  oth- 
er haunts  of  persons  whose  want  of  re- 
finement of  taste  impels  them  to  the 
crude  distractions  of  business-life. 

I have  the  same  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion. Indeed,  unless  the  atmosphere  I 
breathe  is  rendered  slightly  narcotic  by 
the  smoke  of  Cabanas  and  slightly  stimu- 


lating by  the  savor  of  heeltaps, — excase 
the  technical  term,  — I find  myself  de- 
bilitated to  a degree.  The  open  air  is 
extremely  offensive  to  me.  I confine 
myself  to  clubs  and  billiard-rooms. 

My  late  father,  being  a man  distin- 
guished for  his  clear  convictions,  was 
accustomed  to  sustain  the  statement  of 
those  convictions  by  wagers.  The  inher- 
ent generosity  of  his  nature  obliged  him 
often  to  waive  his  convictions  in  behalf  of 
others,  and  thus  to  abandon  the  receipt 
of  considerable  sums.  lie  also  found  the 
intellectual  excitement  of  games  of  chance 
necessary  to  his  mental  health. 

I cannot  blame  him  for  these  and  sim- 
ilar gentlemanly  tastes.  My  own  are  the 
same. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  Bratley,  at  that  time 
in  his  dotage,  anti  recurring  to  the  crude 
idioms  of  his  homely  youth,  constantly 
said  to  my  father, — 

“ Harold,  you  are  a spendthrift  and  a 
rake,  and  arc  bringing  up  your  son  the 
same.” 

I object,  of  course,  to  his  terms;  but 
since  he  foresaw  that  my  habits  would 
be  expensive,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  make  suitable  provision  for 
their  indulgence. 

He  did  not,  however,  do  so.  Persons 
of  low-breeding  never  can  comprehend 
their  duties  to  the  more  refined. 

The  respective  dusts  of  my  father  and 
grandfather  were  consigned  to  the  tomb 
the  same  week,  and  it  was  found  that  my 
mother’s  property  had  all  melted  away, 
as  — allow  me  a poetical  figure  — ice- 
cream melts  between  the  lips  of  beauty 
heated  after  the  German. 

Yes,  — all  was  gone,  except  a small  pit- 
tance in  the  form  of  an  annuity.  I will 
not  state  the  ridiculously  trifling  amount 
I have  seen  more  than  our  whole  annual 
income  lost  by  a single  turn  of  a card 
at  the  establishment  of  the  late  Mr.  P. 
Hearn,  and  also  in  private  circles. 

Something  must  be  done.  Otherwise, 
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that  deprivation  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
which  to  the  aristocratic  is  starvation. 

I stated  my  plans  to  my  mother.  They 
were  based  in  part  upon  my  well-known 
pecuniary  success  at  billiards,  — I need 
not  say  that  I prefer  the  push  game,  as 
requiring  no  expenditure  of  muscular 
force.  They  were  also  based  in  part 
upon  my  intimacy  with  a distinguished 
operator  in  Wall  Street.  Our  capital 
would  infallibly  have  been  quadrupled, 
— what  do  I say  ? decupled,  centupled, 
in  a short  space  of  time. 

My  mother  is  a good,  faithful  creature. 
She  looks  up  to  me  as  a Bratley  should 
to  a Chvldc.  She  appreciates  the  honor 
my  father  did  her  by  his  marriage,  and 
I by  my  birth.  I have  frequently  re- 
marked a touching  fidelity  of  these  per- 
sons of  the  lower  classes  of  society  toward 
those  of  higher  rank. 

“ I would  make  any  sacrifice  in  the 
world,”  she  said,  “ to  help  you,  my  dear 
A .” 

“ Hush  ! ” I cried. 

I have  suppressed  my  first  name  as 
unmelodious  and  connecting  me  too  much 
with  a religious  persuasion  meritorious  for 
its  wealth  alone.  Need  I say  that  I refer 
to  the  faith  of  the  Rothschild  ? 

“All  that  I have  is  yours,  my  dear 
Bratley,”  continued  my  mother. 

Quite  touching ! was  it  not  ? I was 
so  charmed,  that  I mentally  promised 
her  a new  silk  when  she  went  into  half- 
mourning, and  asked  her  to  go  with  me 
to  the  opera  as  soon  as  she  got  over  that 
feeble  tendency  to  tears  which  kept  her 
eyes  red  and  unpresentable. 

“ I would  gladly  aid  you,”  the  simple- 
hearted  creature  said,  “ in  any  attempt 
to  make  your  fortune  in  an  honorable 
and  manly  way.” 

“ Brava ! brava ! ” I cried,  and  I patted 
applause,  as  she  deserved.  “ And  you 
had  better  make  over  your  stocks  to  me 
at  once,”  I continued. 

“ I cannot  without  your  Uncle  Brat- 
lev’s  permission.  He  is  my  trustee.  Go 
to  him,  my  dear  son.” 

I went  to  him  very  unwillingly.  My 
father  and  I had  always  as  much  as 


possible  ignored  the  Bratley  connection. 
They  live  in  a part  of  New  York  where 
self-respect  docs  not  allow  me  to  be  seen. 
They  are  engaged  in  avocations  connect- 
ed with  the  feeding  of  the  lower  classes. 
My  father  had  always  required  that  the 
females  of  their  families  should  call  on 
my  mother  on  days  when  she  was  not  at 
home  to  our  own  set,  and  at  hours  when 
they  were  not  likely  to  bo  detected. 
None  of  them,  I am  happy  to  say,  were 
ever  seen  at  our  balls  or  our  dinners. 

I nerved  myself,  and  penetrated  to 
that  Ultima  Thule  where  Mr.  Bratley 
resides.  His  house  already,  at  that  early 
hour  of  two,  smelt  vigorously  of  dinner. 
Nothing  but  the  urgency  of  my  business 
could  have  induced  me  to  brave  these 
odors  of  plain  roast  and  boiled. 

A mob  of  red-faced  children  rushed  to 
see  me  as  I entered,  and  I heard  one  of 
them  shouting  up  the  stairs,  — 

“ Oh,  pa ! there 's  a stifly  waiting  to 
6ee  you.” 

The  phrase  was  new  to  me.  I looked 
for  a mirror,  to  see  whetheh  any  inaccura- 
cy in  my  toilet  might  have  suggested  it. 

Positively  there  was  no  mirror  in  the 
salon. 

Instead  of  it,  there  were  nothing  but 
distressingly  bright  pictures  by  artists  who  • 
had  had  the  bad  taste  to  paint  raw  Na- 
ture just  as  they  saw  it.  „ 

My  uncle  entered,  and  quite  over- 
whelmed me  with  a robust  cordiality 
which  seemed  to  ignore  my  grief. 

“ Just  in  time,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “ to 
take  a cut  of  rare  roast  beef  and  a hot 
potato  and  a mug  of  your  Uncle  Sam’s 
beer  with  us.” 

I shuddered,  and  rebuked  him  with  the 
intelligence  that  I had  just  lunched  at 
the  club,  and  should  not  dine  till  six. 

Then  I stated  my  business,  curtlv. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a stare,  which 
I have  frequently  observed  in  persons 
of  limited  intelligence. 

“ So  you  want  to  gamble  away  your 
mother’s  last  dollar,”  said  he. 

In  vain  I stated  and  restated  to  him 
my  plans.  The  fellow,  evidently  jealous 
of  my  superior  financial  ability,  constant- 
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ly  interrupted  me  with  ejaculations  of 
“ Pish  ! ” “ Bosh  ! ” “ Pshaw  1 ” “ No  go !” 
and  finally,  with  a loud  thump  on  a ta- 
ble, covered  with  such  costly  but  value- 
less objects  as  books  and  plates,  he  cried, 
“ What  a d — d fool  I ” 

I was  glad  to  perceive  that  he  began 
to  admit  my  wisdom  and  his  stolidity. 
And  so  I told  him. 

“ A ,”  said  he,  using  my  abhorred 

name  in  full,  “ I believe  you  arc  a great- 
er ass  than  your  father  was.” 

“ Sir,”  said  I,  much  displeased,  “ these 
intemperate  ebullitions  will  necessarily 
terminate  our  conference.” 

“ Conference  be  hanged  1 ” he  rejoin- 
ed. “ You  may  as  well  give  it  up.  You 
are  not  going  to  get  the  first  red  cent  out 
of  me.” 

“ Have  I referred,  Sir,”  said  I,  “ to  the 
inelegant  coin  you  name  ? ” 

The  creature  grinned.  “ I shall  pay 
your  mother’s  income  quarterly,  and  do 
the  best  I can  by  her,”  he  continued; 
“ and  if  you  want  to  make  a man  of 
yourself,  I ’ll  give  you  a chance  in  the 
bakery  with  me ; or  Sam  Bratley  will 
take  you  into  his  brewery ; or  Bob  into 
his  pork-packcry.” 

I checked  my  indignation.  The  vul- 
garian wished  to  drag  me,  a Chylde, 
down  to  the  Bratley  level.  But  I sup- 
pressed my  wrath,  for  fear  he  might  find 
some  pretext  for  suppressing  the  quarter- 
ly income,  and  alleged  my  delicate  health 
as  a reason  for  my  refusing  his  insulting 
offer. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ I don’t  see  as  there 
is  anything  else  for  you  to  do,  except  to 
find  some  woman  fool  enough  to  marry 
you,  as  Betsey  did  your  father.  There ’s 
a hundred  dollars  ! ” 

I have  seldom  seen  dirtier  bills  than 
those  he  produced  and  handed  to  me. 
Fortunately  I was  in  deep  mourning  and 
my  gloves  were  dark  lead  color. 

“ That ’s  right,”  says  he,  — “ grab  ’em 
and  fob  ’em.  Now  go  to  Newport  and 
try  for  an  heiress,  and  don’t  let  me  see 
your  tallow  face  inside  of  my  door  for  a 
year.” 

He  had  bought  the  right  to  be  despot- 
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ic  and  abusive.  I withdrew  and  depart- 
ed, ruminating  on  his  advice.  Singularly, 
I had  not  before  thought  of  marrying.  I 
resolved  to  do  so  at  once. 

Newport  is  the  mart  where  the  mar- 
riageable meet.  I took  my  departure 
for  Newport  next  day. 

II. 

THE  HEROINE. 

I need  hardly  say,  that,  on  arriving  at 
Newport,  one  foggy  August  morning,  I 
drove  at  once  to  the  Millard. 

The  Millard  attracted  me  for  three 
reasons:  First,  it  was  new;  second,  it 
was  fashionable ; third,  the  name  would 
be  sure  to  be  in  favor  with  the  class  I had 
resolved  to  seek  my  spouse  among.  The 
term  spouse  I select  as  somewhat  less  fa- 
miliar than  wife,  somewhat  more  perma- 
nent than  bride,  and  somewhat  less  ama- 
tory than  the  partner  of  mu  bosom.  I 
wish  my  style  to  be  elevated,  accurate, 
and  decorous.  It  is  my  object,  as  the 
reader  will  have  already  observed,  to 
convey  heroic  sentiments  in  the  finest 
possible  language. 

It  was  upon  some  favored  individual 
of  the  class  Southern  Heiress  that  I de- 
signed to  let  fall  the  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief of  affectionate  selection.  At 
the  Millard  I was  sure  to  find  her.  That 
enormously  wealthy  and  highly  distin- 
guished gentleman,  her  father,  would  nat- 
urally avoid  the  Ocean  House.  The  ad- 
jective free,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  substantive  ocean , would  constantly 
occur  to  his  mind  and  wound  his  sensi- 
bilities. The  Atlantic  House  was  still 
more  out  of  the  question.  The  name 
must  perpetually  remind  the  tenants  of 
that  hotel  of  a certain  quite  objectionable 
periodical  devoted  to  propagandism.  In 
short,  not  to  pursue  this  process  of  elimi- 
nation farther,  and  perhaps  offend  some 
friend  of  the  class  Hotel- Keeper,  the 
Millard  was  not  only  about  the  cheese, 
per  se,  — I punningly  allude  here  to  the 
creaminess  of  its  society,  — but  inevitably 
the  place  to  seek  my  charmer. 
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The  clock  of  the  Millard  was  striking 
eleven  as  I entered  the  salle  a manger 
for  a late  breakfast  after  my  night-jour- 
ney from  New  York  by  steamboat. 

I flatter  myself  that  I produced,  as  I 
intended,  a distinct  impression.  My  deep 
mourning  gave  mo  a most  interesting 
look,  which  I heightened  by  an  air  of 
languor  and  abstraction  as  of  one  lost  in 
grief.  My  shirt-studs  were  jet.  The 
plaits  of  my  shirt  were  edged  with  black. 
My  Clarendon  was,  of  course,  black,  and 
from  its  breast-pocket  appeared  a hand- 
kerchief dotted  with  spots,  not  dissimilar 
to  black  peppermint -drops  on  a white 
paper.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  season,  I wore  waistcoat  and 
trousers  of  white  duck;  but  they,  too, 
were  qualified  with  sombre  contrasts  of 
binding  and  stripes. 

The  waiters  evidently  remarked  me. 
It  may  have  been  the  hope  of  pecuniary 
reward,  it  may  have  been  merely  admi- 
ration for  my  dress  and  person ; but  sev- 
eral rushed  forward,  diffusing  that  slight- 
ly oleaginous  perfume  peculiar  to  the 
waiter,  and  drew  chairs  for  me. 

I had,  however,  selected  my  position 
at  the  table  at  the  moment  of  my  en- 
trance. It  was  vis-a-vis  a party  of  four 
persons, — two  of  the  sterner,  two  of  the 
softer  sex.  A back  view  interpreted  them 
to  me.  There  is  much  physiognomy  in 
the  backs  of  human  heads,  because  — and 
here  I flatter  myself  that  I enunciate  a 
profound  truth  — people  wear  that  well- 
known  mask,  the  human  countenance,  on 
the  front  of  the  human  head  alone,  and 
think  it  necessary  to  provide  such  con- 
cealment nowhere  else. 

“ A rich  Southern  planter  and  his  fam- 
ily ! ” I said  to  myself,  and  took  my  seat 
opposite  them. 

“Nothing,  Michel,”  I replied  to  the 
[waiter’s  recital  of  his  bill-of-fare.  “ Noth- 
ing but  a glass  of  iced  water  and  bit  of 
dry  toast.  Only  that,  thank  you,  Michel.” 
1 My  appetite  was  good,  particularly  as, 
in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  wa- 
ter opposite  Point  Judith,  my  stomach  had 
ceased  to  be  occupied  with  relics  of  pre- 
vious meals.  My  object  in  denying  my- 


self, and  accepting  simply  hermit  fare, 
was  to  convey  to  observers  my  grief'  for 
my  bereavement.  I have  always  deem- 
ed it  proper  for  persons  of  distinguished 
birth  to  deplore  the  loss  of  friends  in  pub- 
lic. Hunger,  if  extreme,  can  always  be 
reduced  by  furtive  supplies  from  the  pas- 
try-cook. 

I could  not  avoid  observing  that  the 
party  opposite  had  each  gone  through 
the  whole  breakfast  bill-of-fare  in  a des- 
ultory, but  exhaustive  manner. 

As  I ordered  my  more  delicate  meal, 
the  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen  cast 
upon  me  a look  of  latent  truculence,  such 
as  I have  often  remarked  among  my  com- 
patriots of  the  South.  lie  seemed  to  de- 
tect an  unexpressed  sarcasm  in  the  con- 
trast between  my  gentle  refection  and 
his  robust  dejeuner. 

I hastened  to  disarm  such  a suspicion 
by  a half-articulate  sigh.  No  one,  how- 
ever crass,  could  have  failed  to  be  touch- 
ed by  this  token  of  a grief  so  bitter  as  to 
refuse  luxurious  nutriment 

As  I sighed,  I glanced  with  tender 
meaning  at  the  young  lady.  Her  femi- 
nine heart,  I hoped,  would  interpret  and 
pity  me. 

I fancied,  that,  at  my  look,  her  checks, 
though  swarthy,  blushed.  She  was  cer- 
tainly interested,  and  somewhat  confus- 
ed, and  paused  a moment  in  her  masti- 
cation. Ham  was  the  viand  she  was  en- 
gaged upon,  and  she  (playfully,  I have 
no  doubt)  ate  with  her  knife.  I have  re- 
marked the  same  occasional  superiority 
to  what  might  be  called  Fourchcttism 
and  its  prejudices  in  others  of  establish- 
ed position  in  society. 

I lavished  a little  languid  and  not  too 
condescending  civility  uj>on  the  party  by 
passing  them,  when  Michel  was  absent, 
the  salt,  the  butter,  the  bread,  and  other 
commonplace  condiments.  Presently  I 
withdrew,  that  my  absence  might  make 
me  desired.  Before  I did  so,  however,  I 
took  pains,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  “ New 
York  Herald  ” in  my  hands,  to  show  that 
my  political  sentiments  were  unexcep- 
tionable. 

I lost  no  time  in  consulting  the  books 
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of  the  hotel  for  the  names  and  homes  of 
the  strangers. 

I read  as  follows : — 

Sa chary  Mellasys  and  Lady,  Bayou  La 
Miss  Saccharissa  Mellasys , > Farouche , 
Mellasys  Plickaman , ) La. 

Saccharissa  Mellasys!  I foiled  the 
name  like  a sweet  morsel  under  my 
tongue.  I forgot  that  she  was  not  beauti- 
ful in  form,  feature,  or  complexion.  How 
slight,  indeed,  is  the  charm  of  beauty, 
when  compared  with  other  charms  more 
permanent ! Ah,  yes ! 

The  complexion  of  Miss  Mellasys  an- 
nounced a diet  of  alternate  pickles  and 
pralines  during  her  adolescent  years, — 
the  pickles  taken  to  excite  an  appetite 
for  the  pralines,  the  pralines  absorbed  to 
occupy  the  interval  until  pickle-time  ap- 
proached. Neither  her  form  nor  her 
features  were  statuesque.  But  the  name 
glorified  the  person. 

Sachary  Mellasys  was,  as  I was  well 
aware,  the  great  sugar-planter  of  Louis- 
iana, and  Saccharissa  his  only  child. 

I am  an  imaginative  man.  I have 
never  doubted,  that,  if  I should  ever  give 
my  fancies  words,  they  would  rank  with 
the  great  creations  of  genius.  At  the 
dulcet  name  of  Mellasys  a fairy  scene 
grew  before  my  eyes.  I seemed  to  see 
an  army  of  merry  negroes  cultivating  the 
sugar-cane  to  the  inspiring  music  of  a 
banjo  band.  Ever  and  anon  a company 
of  the  careless  creatures  would  pause  and 
dance  for  pure  gaycty  of  heart.  Then 
they  would  recline  under  the  shade  of 
the  wild  bandanna-tree, — I know  this 
vegetable  only  through  the  artless  poetry 
of  the  negro  minstrels,  — while  sleek  and 
sprightly  negresses,  decked  with  innocent 
finery,  served  them  beakers  of  iced  eau 
sucre'. 

As  I was  shaping  this  Arcadian  vision, 
Mr.  Mellasys  passed  me  on  his  way  to 
the  bar-room.  I hastened  to  follow,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  intention. 

My  reader  is  no  doubt  aware  that  at 
the  fashionable  bar-room  the  cigars  are 
all  of  the  same  quality,  though  the  prices 
mount  according  to  the  ambition  of  the 
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purchaser.  I found  Mr.  Mellasys  gasp- 
ing with  efforts  to  light  a dime  cigar. 
Between  his  gasps,  profane  expressions 
escaped  him. 

“ Sir,”  said  I,  “ allow  a stranger  to  of" 
fer  you  a better  article.” 

At  the  same  time  I presented  my  case 
filled  with  choice  Cabanas, — smuggled. 
My  limited  means  oblige  me  to  employ 
these  judicious  economies. 

Mr.  Mellasyj  took  a cigar,  lighted, 
whiffed,  looked  at  me,  whiffed  again, — 
“ Sir,”  says  he,  “ dashed  if  that  a’n’t 
the  best  cigar  I *ve  smoked  scnce  I quit 
Bayou  La  Farouche  1” 

“ Ah  ! a Southerner  1 ” said  I.  “ Pray, 
allow  the  harmless  weed  to  serve  as  a 
token  of  amity  between  our  respective 
sections.” 

Mr.  Mellasys  grasped  my  hand. 

“ Take  a drink,  Mr. ?”  said  he. 

“ Bratley  Chylde,”  rejoined  I,  filling  the 
hiatus, — “ and  I shall  be  most  happy.” 
The  name  evidently  struck  him.  It 
was  a combination  of  all  aristocracy  and 
all  plutocracy.  As  I gave  my  name,  I 
produced  and  presented  my  card.  I was 
aware,  that,  with  the  uncultured,  the  pos- 
session of  a card  is  a proof  of  gentility, 
as  the  wearing  of  a coat-of-arms  proves  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  ancestry'. 

Mr.  Mellasys  took  my  caul,  studied  it, 
and*  believed  in  it  with  refreshing  na- 
ivete. 

“ I 'm  proud  to  know  you,  Mr.  Chylde,” 
said  he.  “ I have  n’t  a card  ; but  Mel- 
lasys is  my  name,  and  I ’ll  show  it  to  you 
written  on  the  hotel-books.” 

“ We  will  waive  that  ceremony,”  said 
I.  “ And  allow  me  to  welcome  you  to 
Newport  and  the  Millard.  Shall  we 
enjoy  the  breeze  upon  the  piazza  ? ” 
Before  our  second  cigar  -was  smoked, 
the  great  planter  and  I were  on  the 
friendliest  terms.  My  political  senti- 
ments he  found  precisely  in  accord  with 
his  own.  Indeed,  our  general  views  of 
life  harmonized. 

“ I dare  say  you  have  heard,”  said 
Mellasys,  “ from  some  of  the  bloated  aris- 
tocrats of  my  section  that  I was  a slave- 
dealer  once.” 
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“ Such  a rumor  has  reached  me,”  re- 
joined I.  “ And  I was  surprised  to  find, 
that,  in  some  minds  of  limited  intelligence 
and  without  development  of  the  logical 
* faculty,  there  was  a prejudice  against  the 
business.” 

“ You  think  that  buyin'  and  sellin’  ’em 
is  just  the  same  as  ownin’  ’em  ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Your  hand  1 ” said  he,  fervently. 

“ Mr.  Mellasys,”  said  I,  “ let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  lay  down  my  platform, 
— allow  me  the  playful  expression.  Meet- 
ing a gentleman  of  your  intelligence  from 
the  sunny  South,  I desire  to  express  my 
sentiments  as  a Christian  aud  a gentle- 
man.” 

Here  I thought  it  well  to  pause  and 
spit,  to  keep  myself  in  harmony  with  my 
friend. 

“ A gentleman,”  I continued,  “ I take 
to  be  one  who  confines  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  tastes,  the  decoration 
of  his  j>erson,  and  the  preparation  of  his 
whole  being  to  shine  in  the  salon.  Now 
to  such  a one  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  can  be  of  no  possible  interest 
As  a gentleman,  I cannot  recognize  either 
slaves  or  laborers.  But  here  Christiani- 
ty comes  in.  Christianity  requires  me 
to  read  and  interpret  my  Bible.  In  it  I 
find  such  touching  paragraphs  as,  ‘ Curs- 
ed be  Canaan  I ’ Canaan  is  of  course 
the  negro  slave  of  our  Southern  States. 
Curse  him ! then,  I say.  Let  us  have 
no  weak  and  illogical  attempts  to  elevate 
his  condition.  Such  sentimentalism  is 
rank  irreligion.  I view  the  negro  as  a 
man  permanently  upon  the  rack,  who  is 
to  be  punished  just  a3  much  as  he  will 
bear  without  diminishing  his  pecuniary 
value.  And  the  allotted  method  of  pun- 
ishment is  hard  work,  hard  fare,  the  lib- 
eral use  of  the  whip,  and  a general  nega- 
tion of  domestic  privileges.” 

“ Mr.  Chylde,”  said  Mr.  Mellasys,  ris- 
ing, “ this  is  truth ! this  is  eloquence  ! this 
is  being  up  to  snutf!  You  are  a high- 
toned  gentleman  ! you  are  an  old-fashion- 
ed Christian ! you  should  have  been  my 
partner  in  slave-driving  ! Your  hand  !” 

The  quality  of  the  Mellasys  hand  was 
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an  oleaginous  clamminess.  My  only  sat- 
isfaction, in  touching  it,  was,  that  it  seem- 
ed to  suggest  a deficient  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Mr.  Mellasys  would  probably  go 
off  early  with  an  apoplexy,  aud  the  hus- 
band of  Miss  Mellasys  would  inherit  with- 
out delay. 

“ And  now,”  continued  the  planter, 
“ let  me  introduce  you  to  my  daugh- 
ter.” 

I felt  that  my  fortune  was  made. 

I knew  that  she  would  speedily  yield 
to  my  fascinations. 

And  so  it  proved.  In  three  days  she 
adored  me.  For  three  days  more  I was 
coy.  In  a week  she  was  mine. 

III. 

THE  SUNXY  SOUTH. 

We  were  betrothed,  Saccbarissa  Mel- 
lasys and  I. 

In  vain  did  Mellasys  Plickaman  glow- 
er along  the  corridors  of  the  Millard.  I 
pitied  him  for  his  defeat  too  much  to  no- 
tice his  attempts  to  pick  a quarrel.  Firm 
in  the  affection  of  my  Saccbarissa  and 
in  the  confidence  of  her  lather,  I waived 
the  insults  of  the  aggrieved  and  truculent 
cousin.  lie  had  lost  the  heiress.  I had 
won  her.  I could  atford  to  be  generous. 

We  were  to  be  married  in  December, 
at  Bayou  La  Farouche.  Then  we  were 
to  sail  at  once  for  Europe.  Then,  after 
a proud  progress  through  the  principal 
courts,  we  were  to  return  and  inhabit  a 
stately  mansion  in  New  York.  How  the 
heart  of  my  Saccharissa  throbbed  at  the 
thought  of  bearing  the  elevated  name  of 
Chylde  and  being  admitted  to  the  sacred 
circles  of  fashion,  as  peer  of  the  most 
elevated  in  social  position  ! 

I found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a lib- 
eral credit  from  my  tailor.  Upon  the 
mere  mention  of  my  engagement,  that 
worthy  artist  not  only  provided  me  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  raiment,  but,  with 
a most  charming  delicacy,  placed  bank- 
notes for  a considerable  amount  in  the 
pockets  of  my  new  trousers.  I was  greatly 
touched  by  this  attention,  and  very  glad- 
ly signed  an  acknowledgment  of  debt. 
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I regret,  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  the  diary  kept 
jointly  by  Saccharissa  and  myself  during 
our  journey  to  the  sunny  South  has  pass- 
ed out  of  my  possession.  Its  pages  over- 
flowed with  tenderness.  How  beautiful 
were  our  dreams  of  the  balls  and  soiries 
we  were  to  give  ! IIow  we  discussed  the 
style  of  our  furniture,  our  carriage,  and 
our  coachman  I How  I fed  Saccharissa’s 
soul  with  adulatiou ! She  was  ugly,  she 
was  vulgar,  she  was  jealous,  she  was  base, 
she  had  had  flirtations  of  an  intimate  char- 
acter with  scores  ; but  she  was  rich,  and  I 
made  great  allowances. 

At  last  wo  arrived  at  Bayou  La  Fa- 
rouche. 

I cannot  state  that  the  locality  is  an 
attractive  one.  Its  land  scenery  is  com- 
posed of  alligators  and  mud  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

I never  beheld  there  my  fancy  realiz- 
ed of  a band  of  gleeful  negroes  hoeing 
cane  to  the  music  of  the  banjo.  There 
are  no  wild  bandanna-trees,  and  no  tame 
ones,  either.  The  slaves  of  Mr.  Mella- 
sys never  danced,  except  under  the  whip 
of  a very  noisome  person  who  acted  as 
overseer.  There  were  no  sleek  and 
sprightly  negresses  in  gay  turbans,  and 
no  iced  eau  sucre.  Canaan  was  cursed 
with  religious  rigor  on  the  Mellasys  plan- 
tation at  Bayou  La  Farouche. 

All  this  time  Mellasys  Plickaman  had 
been  my  bete  noir. 

I know  nothing  of  politics.  Were  our 
country  properly  constituted,  I should 
be  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Chylde 
family  is  of  sublime  antiquity,  and  I am 
its  head  in  America.  But,  alas ! we  have 
no  hereditary  legislators;  and  though  I 
feel  myself  competent  to  wear  the  straw- 
berry-leaves, or  even  to  sit  upon  a throne, 
I have  not  been  willing  to  submit  to  the 
unsavory  contacts  of  American  political 
life.  Mr.  Mellasys  Plickaman  took  ad- 
vantage of  my  ignorance. 

When  several  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were  calling  upon  me  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Mellasys,  my  defeated  rival 
introduced  the  subject  of  politics. 

“ I suppose  you  are  a good  Demo- 


crat, Mr.  Chylde  ? ” said  one  of  the  stran- 
gers. 

“ No,  I thank  you,”  replied  I,  sportive- 
ly,— meaning,  of  course,  that  they  should 
understand  I was  a good  Aristocrat. 

“ Who  *8  your  man  for  President  ? ” 
my  interlocutor  continued,  rather  rough- 
ly. 

I had  heard  in  conversation,  without 
giving  the  fact  much  attention,  that  an 
election  for  President  was  to  take  place 
in  a few  days.  These  struggles  of  com- 
monplace individuals  for  the  privilege  of 
residing  in  a vulgar  town  like  Washing- 
ton were  without  interest  to  me.  So  I 
answered,  — 

“ Oh,  any  of  them.  They  are  all  alike 
to  me.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  here  anoth- 
er of  the  party  loudly  broke  in,  “ that 
Breckenridge  and  Lincoln  arc  the  same 
to  you  ? ” 

The  young  man  wore  long  hair  and  a 
black  dress-coat,  though  it  was  morning. 
Ilis  voice  was  nasal,  and  his  manner  in- 
trusive. I crushed  him  with  a languid 
“ Yes.”  He  was  evidently  abashed,  and 
covered  his  confusion  by  lighting  a cigar 
and  smoking  it  with  the  lighted  end  in 
his  mouth.  This  is  a habit  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  South,  who  hence  are  called 
Fire-Eaters. 

Mellasvs  Plickaman  here  changed  the 
subject  to  horses,  which  I do  understand, 
and  my  visitors  presently  departed. 

“ How  happily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by ! ” 

as  the  poet  has  it  My  Saccharissa  and 
myself  are  both  persons  of  a romantic 
and  dreamy  nature.  Often  for  hours  wo 
would  sit  and  gaze  upon  each  other  with 
only  occasional  interjections,  — “ How 
warm  ! ” “ IIow  sleepy  ! ” “ Is  it  not 
almost  time  for  lunch  V ” As  Saccharissa 
was  not  in  herself  a beautiful  object,  I 
accustomed  myself  to  see  her  merely  as 
a representative  of  value.  Her  yellow- 
ish complexion  helped  me  in  imagining 
her,  as  it  were,  a golden  image  which 
might  be  cut  up  and  melted  down.  I 
used  to  fancy  her  dresses  as  made  of 
certificates  of  stock,  and  her  ribbons  as 
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strips  of  coupons.  Thus  she  was  always 
an  agreeable  spectacle. 

So  time  flew,  and  the  sun  of  the  sixth 
of  November  gleamed  across  the  scaly 
backs  of  the  alligators  of  Bayou  La  Fa- 
rouche. 

Iu  three  days  I was  to  be  made  hap- 
py with  the  possesssion  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  on  the  nail, 
— excuse  the  homely  expression, — great 
expectations  for  the  future,  and  the  band 
of  my  Saceharissa. 

For  these  I exchanged  the  name  and 
social  position  of  a Chylde,  and  my  own, 
I trust,  not  unattractive  person. 

I deemed  that  I gave  myself  away  dirt- 
cheap,  — excuse  again  the  colloquialism ; 
the  transaction  seems  to  require  such 
a phrase,  — for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Mellasys  was  greatly  objectionable. 
It  was  certainly  yery  illogical;  but  his 
neighbors  who  owned  slaves  insisted  up- 
on turning  up  their  noses  at  Mellasys, 
because  he  still  kept  up  his  slave-pen 
on  Touchpitchalas  Street,  New  Orleans. 
Besides,  — and  here  again  the  want  of 
logic  seems  to  culminate  into  rank  ab- 
surdity,— he  was  viewed  with  a purely 
sentimental  abhorrence  by  some,  because 
he  had  precluded  a reclaimed  fugitive 
from  repeating  his  evasion  by  roasting 
the  soles  of  his  feet  before  a fire  until 
the  fellow  actually  died.  The  fact,  of 
course,  was  unpleasant,  and  the  loss  con- 
siderable,— a prime  field-hand,  with  some 
knowledge  of  carpentry  and  a good  per- 
former on  the  violin, — but  evasions  must 
be  checked,  and  I cannot  see  why  Mr. 
Mellasys’s  method  was  too  severe.  Mr. 
Mellasys  was  also  considered  a very  un- 
scrupulous person  in  financial  transac- 
tions,— indeed,  what  would  be  named 
in  some  communities  a swindler;  and  I 
have  heard  it  whispered  that  the  estima- 
ble, but  somewhat  obese  and  drowsy  per- 
son who  passed  as  his  wife  was  not  a wife, 
ceremonially  speaking.  The  dusky  hues 
of  her  complexion  were  also  attributed 
to  an  infusion  of  African  blood.  There 
was  certainly  more  curl  in  her  hair  than 
I could  have  wished;  and  Saccharissa’s 
wiggy  locks  waged  an  irrepressible  con- 
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flict  with  the  unguents  which  strove  to 
reduce  their  crispness. 

Indeed,  why  should  I not  be  candid  ? 
Mellasys  per  se  was  a pill,  Mrs.  Mellasys 
was  a dose,  and  Saceharissa  a bolus,  to 
one  of  my  refined  and  sensitive  taste. 

But  the  sugar  coated  them. 

To  marry  the  daughter  of  the  great 
sugar-planter  of  Louisiana  I would  have 
taken  medicines  far  more  unpalatable 
and  assafoetidesque  than  any  thus  far 
offered. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Mellasys  Plickaman, 
cousin  of  my  betrothed,  had  changed  his 
tactics  and  treated  me  with  civility  and 
confidence.  We  drank  together  freely, 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  inebriation. 
Indeed,  unless  he  put  me  to  bed,  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  of  the  events  I 
am  about  to  describe,  I do  not  know  how 
I got  there. 

Morning  dawned  on  the  sixth  of  No- 
vember. 

I was  awakened,  as  usual,  by  the  out- 
cries of  the  refractory  negroes  receiv- 
ing their  matinal  stripes  in  the  whipping- 
house.  Feeling  a little  languid  and  tame, 
I strolled  down  to  witness  the  spectacle. 

It  stimulated  me  quite  agreeably.  The 
African  cannot  avoid  being  comic.  He 
is  the  grotesque  element  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. He  will  be  droll  even  under  the 
severest  punishment.  His  contortions 
of  body,  his  grimaces,  his  ejaculations  of 
“ O Lor’  1 O Massa  ! ” as  the  paddle  or 
the  lash  strikes  his  flesh,  are  laughable  in 
the  extreme. 

I witnessed  the  flagellation  of  several 
pieces  of  property  of  either  sex.  The 
sight  of  their  beating  had  the  effect  of  a 
gentle  tickling  upon  me.  The  tone  of 
my  system  was  restored.  I grew  gay 
and  lightsome.  I exchanged  jokes  with 
the  overseer.  lie  appreciated  my  mood, 
and  gave  a farcical  turn  to  the  incidents 
of  the  occasion. 

I enjoyed  my  breakfast  enormously. 
Saceharissa  never  looked  so  sweet ; Mr. 
Mellasys  never  so  little  like  — pardon 
the  expression  — a cross  between  a hog 
and  a hyena ; and  I began  to  fancy  that 
my  mother-in-law’s  general  flabbiness  of 
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flesh  and  drapery  was  not  so  very  offen- 
sive. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Mellasys  left  us. 
It  was,  he  said,  the  day  of  the  election 
for  President.  How  wretched  that  Amer- 
ica should  not  be  governed  by  hereditary 
sovereigns  and  an  order  of  nobles  trained 
to  control ! 

The  day  passed.  It  was  afternoon, 
and  I sat  reading  one  of  the  novels  of 
my  favorite  De  Balzac  to  my  Saccha- 
rissa. At  the  same  time  my  imagina- 
tion, following  the  author,  strayed  to 
Paris,  and  recalled  to  me  my  bachelor 
joys  in  that  gay  capital.  I resolved  to 
repeat  them  again,  on  our  arrival  there, 
at  my  bride’s  expense.  How  charming 
to  possess  a hundred  thousand  dollars, 
(8100,000,)  even  burdened  with  a wife  1 

My  reading  and  my  reverie  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  tramp  of  horses  with- 
out. Six  persons  in  dress-coats  rode  up, 
dismounted,  and  approached.  All  were 
smoking  cigars  with  the  lighted  ends  in 
their  mouths.  Mellasys  Plickaman  led 
the  party.  I recognized  also  the  persons 
who  had  questioned  me  as  to  my  politics. 
They  entered  the  apartment  where  I sat 
alone  with  Saccharissa. 

“ Thar  he  is ! ” said  Mellasys  Plicka- 
man. “ Thar  is  the  d — d Abolitionist !” 

Seeing  that  he  indicated  me,  and  that 
his  voice  was  truculent,  I looked  to  my 
betrothed  for  protection.  She  burst  into 
tears  and  drew  a handkerchief. 

An  odor  of  musk  combated  for  an  in- 
stant with  the  whiskey  reek  diffused  by 
Mr.  Plickaman  and  his  companions.  The 
balmy  odor  was,  however,  quelled  by  the 
ruder  scent 

“ I am  surprised,  Mr.  Plickaman,”  said 
I,  mildly,  but  conscious  of  tremors,  “ at 
your  use  of  opprobrious  epithets  in  the 
presence  of  a lady.” 

“ Oh,  you  be  blowed ! ” returned  he, 
with  unpardonable  rudeness.  “You  can’t 
skulk  behind  Saccharissy.” 

“ To  what  is  this  change  in  tone  and 
demeanor  owing,  Sir  ? ” I asked,  with 
dignity. 

“ Don’t  take  on  airs,  you  little  squirt  1” 
said  he. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  I quote  his 
very  language.  His  intention  was  evi- 
dently insulting. 

“Mr.  Chylde,”  remarked  Judge  Pyke, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  in- 
quisitive as  to  my  political  sentiments, 
“ The  Vigilance  Committee  of  Fire-Eat- 
ers of  Bayou  La  Farouche  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  arc  a spy,  an 
Abolitionist,  and  a friend  of  Beecher  anti 
Phillips.  We  intend  to  give  you  a fair 
trial ; but  I may  as  well  state  that  we 
have  all  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
law,  the  facts,  and  the  sentence.  There- 
fore, prepare  for  justice.  Colonel  Plicka- 
man, have  you  given  directions  about  the 
tar  ? ” 

“ It  ’ll  be  b’ilin’  in  alxmt  eight  min- 
utes,” replied  my  quondam  rival,  with  a 
boo-hoo  of  vulgar  laughter. 

“ Culprit ! ” said  J ujge  Pyke,  looking 
at  me  with  a truly  terrible  expression, 
“ I have  myself  heard  you  avow,  with 
insolent  audacity,  that  you  were  not  a 
Democrat.  Do  you  not  know,  Sir,  that 
nothing  but  Democrats  are  allowed  to 
breathe  the  zephyrs  of  Louisiana  ? Si- 
lence, culprit  I Not  a word  ! The  court 
cannot  be  interrupted.  I have  also  heard 
you  state  that  the  immortal  Breckenridge, 
Kentucky’s  favorite  son,  was  the  same  to 
you  as  the  tiger  Lincoln,  the  deadly  foe 
of  Southern  institutions.  Silence,  cul- 
prit 1 ” 

Here  Saccharissa  moaned,  and  wafted 
a slight  flavor  of  musk  to  me  from  her 
cambric  wet  with  tears. 

“ Colonel  Plickaman,”  continued  the' 
Judge,  “ produce  the  letters  and  papers 
of  the  culprit.” 

I am  aware  that  a rival  has  rights,  and 
that  a defeated  suitor  may,  according 
to  the  code,  calumniate  and  slander  the 
more  fortunate  one.  I have  done  so  my- 
self. But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  limits;  and  I cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Mellasys  Plickaman  overstepped  the  lim- 
its of  fair  play,  when  he  took  advantage 
of  my  last  night’s  inebriety  to  possess 
himself  of  my  journal  and  letters.  I will 
not,  however,  absolutely  commit  myself  on 
this  point.  Perhaps  everything  is  fair  in 
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love.  Perhaps  I may  desire  to  avail 
myself  of  the  same  privilege  in  future. 

I had  spoken  quite  freely  in  my  jour- 
nal of  the  barbarians  of  Bayou  La  Fa- 
rouche. Each  of  the  gentlemen  now 
acting  upon  my  jury  was  alluded  to. 
Colonel  Plickaman  read  each  passage  in 
a pointed  way,  interjecting,  — “Do  you 
hear  that,  Billy  Sangaree  ? ” “IIow 
do  you  like  yourself  now,  Major  Lick- 
lickin  ?”  “ Here ’s  something  about  your 
white  cravat,  Parson  Butterfut” 

The  delicacy  and  wit  of  my  touches  of 
character  chafed  these  gentlemen.  Their 
aspect  became  truly  formidable. 

Meantime  I began  to  perceive  an  odor 
which  forcibly  recalled  to  mo  the  asphal- 
tum- kettles  of  the  lively  Boulevards  of 
Paris. 

“Wait  awhile,  Fire-Eaters,”  said  Plick- 
aman, “ the  tar  istli’t  quite  ready  yet.” 

The  tar ! What  had  that  viscous  and 
nnfragrant  material  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent interview  ? 

“ I won't  read  you  what  he  says  of  me,” 
resumed  the  Colonel. 

“Yes,  — out  with  it!”  exclaimed  all. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I had  spoken  of 
Mr.  Mellasys  Plickaman  as  a person  so 
very  ill-dressed,  so  very  lavish  in  expec- 
toration, so  entirely  destitute  of  the  arts 
and  graces  of  the  higher  civilization,  mer- 
ited. His  companions  required  that  he 
should  read  his  own  character.  He  did 
so.  I need  not  say  that  I was  suffering 
extremities  of  apprehension  all  this  time ; 
but  still  I could  not  refrain  from  a slight 
sympathetic  smile  of  triumph  as  the  oth- 
ers roared  with  laughter  at  my  accurate 
analysis  of  my  rival. 

“ You  '11  pay  for  this,  Mr.  A.  Bratley 
Chylde  ! ” says  Plickaman. 

So  long  as  my  Saccharissa  was  on  my 
side,  I felt  no  special  fear  of  what  my 
foes  might  do.  I knew  the  devoted  na- 
ture of  the  female  sex.  “ Elies  meurent , 
oil  elles  s’altachent — beautiful  thought! 
These  riflers  of  journals  would,  I felt  con- 
fident, be  unable  to  produce  anything  re- 
flecting my  real  sentiments  about  my  be- 
trothed. I had  spoken  of  her  and  her  fam- 
ily freely  — one  must  have  a vent  some- 


where — to  Mr.  Derby  Deblore,  my  oth- 
er self,  my  Pylades , my  Damon , my  Jidus 
Achades  in  New  York;  but,  unless  they 
found  Derby  and  compelled  him  to  testify, 
they  could  not  alienate  my  Saccharissa, 

I gave  her  a touching  glance,  as  Mella- 
sys Plickaman  closed  his  reading  of  my 
private  papers. 

She  gave  me  a touching  glance,  — or 
ratlft*r,  a glance  which  her  amorphous 
features  meant  to  make  touching, — and, 
waving  musk  from  her  handkerchief 
through  the  apartment,  cried,  — 

“ Never  mind,  Arthur  dear ! I don't 
like  you  a bit  the  less  for  saving  what  bar- 
barous  creatures  these  men  are.  They 
may  do  what  they  please,  — I '11  stand 
by  you.  You  have  my  heart,  my  warm 
Southern  heart,  my  Arthur ! ” 

“ Arthur ! ” shouted  that  atrocious  Plick- 
aman,— “ the  baler’s  name 's  Aminadab, 
after  that  old  Jew,  his  grandfather.” 

Saccharissa  looked  at  him  and  smiled 
contemptuously. 

I tried  to  smile.  I could  not.  Amin- 
adab was  my  name.  That  old  dotard, 
my  grandfather,  had  borne  it  before  me. 
I had  suppressed  it  carefully. 

“ Aminadab 's  his  name,”  repeated  the 
Colonel.  “ His  own  mother  ought  to  know 
what  he  was  baptized,  and  here  is  a let- 
ter from  her  which  the  postmaster  and 
I opened  this  morning.  Look!  — ‘My 
dear  Aminadab.’” 

“ Don’t  believe  it,  Saccharissa,”  said  I, 
faintly.  “ It  is  only  one  of  those  tender 
nicknames,  relics  of  childhood,  which  the 
maternal  parent  alone  remembers.” 

“Silence,  culprit!”  exclaimed  Judge 
Pyke.  “ And  now,  Colonel,  read  the 
letter  upon  which  our  sentence  is  prin- 
cipally based, — that  traitorous  document 
which  you  and  our  patriotic  postmaster 
arrested.” 

The  ruffian,  with  a triumphant  glance 
at  me,  took  from  his  pocket  a letter  from 
Derby  Deblore.  He  cleared  his  throat 
by  a plenteous  expectoration,  and  then 
proceeded  to  read  as  follows : — 

“ Dear  Bratley,  — Nigger  ran  like  a 
hound.  Marshall  and  the  rest  only  saw 
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Iiis  heels.  I ’m  going  on  to  Toronto  to 
see  how  he  does  there.  Keep  your  eyes 
peeled,  when  you  come  through  Ken- 
tucky. There  ’s  more  of  the  same  stock 
there,  only  waiting  for  somebody  to  say, 
4 Leg  it ! * and  they  ’ll  go  like  mad.” 

Here  the  audience  interrupted, — “ Hang 
him ! hang  him ! tar  and  feathers  a’n’t  half 
bad  enough  for  the  dam’  nigger-thief!” 

I began  to  comprehend  Heblore’^  in- 
nocent reference  to  his  favorite  horse 
Nigger;  and  a successful  race  he  had 
made  with  the  well-known  racer  Mar- 
shall — not  Rynders  — was  construed  by 
my  jury  into  a knowledge  on  my  part 
of  the  operations  of  the  “ Underground 
Railroad. ” What  could  have  been  more 
absurd  ? I endeavored  to  protest.  I en- 
deavored to  show  them,  on  general  and 
personal  grounds,  how  utterly  devoted  I 
was  to  the  “ Peculiar  Institution.” 

“ Billy  Sangaree,”  said  Judge  Pyke, 
“ do  you  and  Major  Licklickin  stand  by 
the  low-lived  Abolitionist,  and  if  he  says 
another  word,  blow  out  bis  Black  Repub- 
lican heart” 

They  did  so.  I was  silent  Saccharis- 
sa gave  me  a glance  expressive  of  contin- 
ued devotion.  So  long  as  I kept  her  and 
her  hundred  thousand  dollars,  (SI  00,000.) 
I little  cared  for  the  assaults  of  these  noisy 
and  ill-bred  persons. 

“ Continue,  Colonel,”  said  Judge  Pyke, 
severely. 

Plickaman  resumed  the  reading  of  my 
friend’s  letter. 

“ Well,  Bratley,”  Deblore  went  on,  “ I 
hope  you  ’ll  be  able  to  stand  Bayou  La 
Farouche  till  you  ’re  married.  I could 
n’t  do  it.  I roar  over  your  letters.  But 
I swear  I respect  your  powers  of  hum- 
bug. I suppose,  if  you  did  n’t  let  out  to 
me,  you  never  could  lie  so  to  your  dear 
Saccharissa.  Do  you  know  I think  you 
are  a little  too  severe  in  calling  her  a 
mean,  spiteful,  slipshod,  vulgar,  dumpy 
little  flirt?” 

“ Read  that  again  1 ” shrieked  Saccha- 
rissa. 

“ You  are  beginning  to  find  out  your 
Amiriadab  ! ” says  Plickaman. 

I moved  my  lips  to  deny  my  name; 
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but  the  pistol  of  Billy  Sangaree  was  at 
my  right  temple,  the  pistol  of  Major  Lick- 
lickin at  my  left.  I was  silent,  and  bore 
the  scornful  looks  of  my  persecutors  with 
patience  and  dignity. 

Plickaman  repeated  the  sentence. 

“ But  hear  the  rest,”  said  he,  and  read 
on : — 

“From  what  you  say  of  her  tinge  of 
African  blood  and  other  charming  traits, 
I have  constructed  this  portrait  of  the  fu- 
ture Mrs.  Bratley  Chylde,  as  the  Hotten- 
tot Venus.  Behold  it  1 " 

And  Mellasys  held  up  a highly  colored 
caricature,  covering  one  whole  side  of  my 
friend’s  sheet. 

Saccharissa  rose  from  the  sofa  where 
she  had  been  sitting  during  the  whole  of 
my  trial. 

She  stood  before  me,  — really  I cannot 
deny  it,— a little,  ugly,  fldgar  figure,  over- 
loaded with  finery,  and  her  laces  and  rib- 
bons trembled  with  rage. 

She  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  speak, 
and,  by  way  of  relieving  herself  of  her 
overcharge  of  wrath,  smote  me  several 
times  on  either  ear  with  that  pudgy  hand 
I had  so  often  pressed  in  mine  or  ten- 
derly kissed. 

At  this  exhibition  of  a resentment  I can 
hardly  deem  feminine,  the  Fire-Eaters 
roared  with  laughter  and  cheered  her  to 
continue.  A circle  of  negroes  also,  at 
the  window,  expressed  their  amusement 
at  the  scene  in  the  guttural  manner  of 
their  race. 

I could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  these 
unhappy  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  my 
betrothed.  They  augured  ill  for  the  har- 
mony of  our  married  life. 

“ Hit  him  again,  Rissy  1 he  ’s  got  no 
friends,”  that  vulgar  Plickaman  urged. 

She  again  advanced,  seized  me  by  the 
hair,  and  shook  me  with  greater  mus- 
cular force  than  I should  have  expect- 
ed of  one  of  her  indolent  habits.  Deli- 
cacy for  her  sex  of  course  forbade  my 
offering  resistance ; and  besides,  there 
were  my  two  sentries,  roaring  with  vul- 
gar laughter,  but  holding  their  pistols 
with  a most  unpleasant  accuracy  of  aim 
at  my  head. 
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“ Saccharissa,  my  love,”  I ventured  to 
say,  in  a pleading  tone,  “ these  momentary 
ebullitions  of  a transitory  rage  will  give 
the  bystanders  unfavorable  impressions  of 
your  temper.” 

“ You  horrid  little  wretch ! ” she  screech- 
ed, “ you  sneak ! you  irreligious  infidel ! you 

Black  Republican!  you  Aminadab!” 

Here  her  unnecessary  passion  choked 
her,  and  she  took  advantage  of  the  pause 
to  handle  my  hair  with  extreme  violence. 
The  seusation  was  unpleasant,  but  I be- 
gan to  hope  that  no  worse  would  befall 
me,  and  I knew  that  with  a few  dulcet 
words  in  private  I could  remove  from 
Saccharissa’s  mind  the  asperity  induced 
by  my  friend’s  caricature. 

“ I leave  it  to  you,  gentlemen,”  said 
she,  “ whether  I am  vulgar,  as  this  fel- 
low’s correspondence  asserts.” 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  Judge  Pyke. 
“You  are  one  of  the  most  high-toned 
beauties  in  the  sunny  South,  the  land 
of  the  magnolia  and  the  papaw.” 

“ Your  dignity,”  said  Major  Lickliekin, 
“ is  only  surpassed  by  your  grace,  and 
both  by  your  queenly  calmness.” 

The  others  also  gave  her  the  best  com- 
pliments they  could,  poor  fellows ! I 
could  have  taught  them  what  to  say. 

Here  a grinning  negro  interrupted 
with,  — 

“De  tar-kittle  ’s  a-b’ilin’  on  de  keen 
jump,  Mas’r  MeUasys.” 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,”  said  Judge 
Pyke,  “ as  you  had  agreed  upon  your  ver- 
dict before  the  trial,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
you  should  retire  to  consult  Prisoner  at 
the  Bar,  rise  to  receive  sentence.” 

I thought  it  judicious  to  fall  upon  my 
knees  and  request  forgiveness ; but  my 
persecutors  were  blinded  by  what  no  doubt 
6eemed  to  them  a religious  zeal. 

“ Git  up !”  said  Major  Lickliekin ; and  I 
am  ashamed,  for  his  sake,  to  say  that  there 
was  an  application  of  boot  accompanying 
this  remark. 

“ Prisoner,”  continued  mv  Rhadaman- 
thus,  “ you  have  had  a fair  trial,  and  you 
are  found  guilty  on  all  the  counts  of  the 
indictment  First : Of  disloyalty  to  the 
South.  Second  : Of  indifference  to  the 


Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presiden- 
cy. Third  : Of  maligning  the  character 
of  Southern  patriots  in  a book  intended, 
no  doubt,  for  universal  circulation  through 
the  Northern  States.  Fourth  : Of  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  an  agent  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,  who,  as  he  him- 
self avows,  has  recently  run  off  a nigger 
to  Toronto. — Silence,  Sir!  Choke  him, 
Billy  Sangaree,  if  he  says  a word!— Fifth: 
Of  defaming  a Southern  lady,  while  at 
the  same  time  you  were  endeavoring  to 
win  her  most  attractive  property  and  per- 
son from  those  who  should  naturally  ac- 
quire them.  Sixth  : Of  Agrarianism, 
Abolitionism,  Atheism,  and  Infidelity. 
Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  your  sentence  is, 
that  you  be  tarred  and  cottoned  and  leave 
the  State.  If  you  arc  caught  again,  you 
will  be  hung  by  the  neck,  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  have  mercy  on  your 
soul ! ” 

I was  now  marched  along  by  my  two 
sentries  to  a huge  tree,  not  of  the  ban- 
danna species.  Beneath  it  a sugar-ket- 
tle filled  with  ebullient  tar  was  stand- 
ing. 

My  persecutors,  with  tranquil  brutality, 
proceeded  to  disrobe  me.  As  my  nether 
garments  were  removed,  MeUasys  Plick- 
aman  succeeded  in  persuading  Saccharis- 
sa to  retire.  She,  however,  took  her  sta- 
tion at  a window  and  peered  through  the 
blinds  at  the  spectacle.  I do  not  envy 
her  sensations.  All  her  bright  visions  of 
fashionable  life  were  destroyed  forever. 
She  would  now  fall  into  the  society  from 
which  I had  endeavored  to  lift  her.  Poor 
thing  ! knowing,  too,  that  I,  and  my  friend 
Derby  Dcblore,  perhaps  the  most  elegant 
young  man  in  America,  regarded  her  as 
a Hottentot  Venus.  Poor  thincr ! I have 
no  doubt  that  she  longed  to  rush  out, 
fling  herself  at  my  feet,  and  pray  me  to 
forgive  her  and  reconsider  ray  verdict 
of  dumpiness  and  vulgarity. 

Meantime  I had  been  reduced  to  my 
shirt  and  drawers,  — excuse  the  nudity 
of  my  style  in  stating  this  fact.  MeUasys 
Plickaman  took  a ladle-full  of  the  viscous 
fluid  and  poured  it  over  my  head. 

“ Aminadab,”  said  he,  “ I baptize  thee ! ” 
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I have  experienced  few  sensations  more 
unpleasant  than  this  application.  The 
tar  descended  in  warm  and  sluggish 
streams,  trickling  over  my  forehead,  drop- 
ping from  my  eyelids,  rolling  over  my 
cheeks,  sealing  my  mouth,  gluing  my  ears 
to  my  skull,  identifying  itself  with  my  hair, 
pursuing  the  path  indicated  by  my  spine 
beneath  my  shirt,  — in  short,  enveloping 
me  with  a close-fitting  armor  of  a gluti- 
nous and  most  unsavory  material. 

Each  of  the  jury  followed  the  example 
of  my  detested  rival.  In  a few  moments 
the  tarring  was  complete.  Few  can  see 
themselves  mentally  or  physically  as  oth- 
ers see  them ; but,  judging  from  the  re- 
marks made,  I am  convinced  that  I must 
have  afforded  an  entertaining  spectacle 
to  the  party.  They  roared  with  laughter, 
and  jeered  me.  I,  however,  preserved  a 
silence  discreet,  and,  I flatter  myself,  dig- 
nified. 

The  negroes,  particularly  those  at  whose 
fustigation  I had  assisted  in  the  morning, 
joined  in  the  scoffs  of  their  masters,  call- 
ing me  Bobolitionist,  Black  Republican, 
Liberator,  and  other  nicknames  by  which 
these  simple-hearted  and  contented  crea- 
tures express  dislike  and  distrust. 

“ Bring  the  cotton  ! ” now  cried  Mel- 
lasys  Plickaman. 

A bag  of  that  regal  product  was 
brought. 

“ ltoll  him  in  it ! ” said  Billy  Sanga- 

ree. 

“ Let  the  Colonel  work  his  own  tricks,” 
Major  Licklickin  said.  “ He ’s  an  art- 
ist, he  is.” 

I must  admit  that  he  was  an  artist. 
He  fabricated  me  an  elaborate  wig  of  the 
cotton,  lie  arranged  me  a pair  of  bushy 
white  eyebrows.  He  stuck  a venerable 
beard  upon  my  chin,  and  a moustache 
upon  my  lip.  Then  he  proceeded  to  in- 
dicate my  ribs  with  lines  of'  cotton,  and 
to  cap  my  shoulders  with  epaulets.  It 
would  be  long  to  describe  the  fantastic 
tricks  he  played  with  me  amid  the  loud 
laughter  of  his  crew. 

Occasionally,  also,  I heard  suppressed 
giggles  from  Saccharissa  at  the  window. 

I have  no  doubt  that  I should  have 
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strangled  my  late  fiancee,  if  such  an  act 
had  been  consistent  with  my  personal 
safety. 

When  I was  completely  cottoned,  in 
the  decorative  manner  I have  described, 
Mellasys  took  a banjo  from  an  old  ne- 
gro, and,  striking  it,  not  without  a cer- 
tain unsophisticated  and  barbaric  grace 
appropriate  to  the  instrument,  command- 
ed me  to  dance. 

I essayed  to  do  so.  But  my  heart  was 
heavy ; consequently  my  heels  were  not 
light.  My  faint  attempts  at  pirouettes 
were  not  satisfactory. 

“ Dance  jollier,  or  we  ’ll  hang  you,” 
said  Plickaman. 

“No,”  says  Judge  Pykc,  — “the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  has  been  executed. 
In  the  sacred  name  of  Justice  I protest 
against  proceeding  farther.  Culprit,” 
continued  he,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  “cut 
for  the  North  Star,  and  here ’s  passage- 
money  for  you.” 

He  stuck  a half-eagle  into  the  tarry 
integument  of  mv  person.  Billy  Sanga- 
rec,  Major  Licklickin,  and  others  of  the 
more  inebriated,  imitated  him.  Mv  disrni- 
ty  of  bearing  had  evidently  made  a favor- 
able impression. 

I departed  amid  cheers,  some  ironical, 
some  no  doubt  sincere.  But  to  the  last, 
these  chivalric,  but  prejudiced  and  mis- 
guided gentlemen  declined  to  listen  to 
my  explanations.  Mellasys  Plickaman 
had  completely  perverted  their  judgments 
against  me. 

The  last  object  I saw  was  Saccharissa, 
looking  more  like  a Hottentot  Venus  than 
ever,  waving  her  handkerchief  and  kiss- 
ing her  hand  to  me.  Did  she  repent  her 
brief  disloyalty  ? For  a moment  I thought 
so,  and  resolved  to  lie  in  wait,  return  by 
night,  and  urge  her  to  ily  with  me.  But 
while  I hesitated,  Mellasys  Plickaman 
drew  near  her.  She  threw  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  there,  before  all  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fire-Eaters  of  Bayou  La  Fa- 
rouche, she  kissed  him  with  those  amor- 
phous lips  I had  often  compelled  myself 
to  taste.  Faugh  1 

1 deemed  this  scene  a token  that  my 
engagement  was  absolutely  terminated. 


Saccharissa  Mellasys. 
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There  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  I 
should  degrade  myself  by  remaining  in 
this  vulgar  society.  I withdrew  into  the 
thickets  of  the  adjoining  wood  and  there 
for  a time  abandoned  myself  to  melan- 
choly reminiscences. 

Presently  I heard  footsteps.  I turned 
and  saw  a black  approaching,  bearing 
the  homely  viand  known  as  corn-dodger, 
lie  offered  it.  I accepted  it  as  a tribute 
from  the  inferior  race  to  the  superior. 

I recognized  him  as  one  whose  fustiga- 
tion  had  so  revived  my  crapulous  spirits 
in  the  morning.  He  seemed  to  bear  no 
malice.  Malignity  is  perhaps  a mark  of 
more  highly  developed  character.  I,  for 
example,  possess  it  to  a considerable  de- 
gree. 

The  black  led  me  to  a lair  in  the  wood. 
He  took  my  half-eagles  from  my  tar.  He 
scraped  and  cleansed  me  by  simple  meth- 
ods of  which  he  had  the  secret  He  cloth- 
ed me  in  rude  garments.  Gunny-bag 
was,  I think,  the  material.  He  gave  me 
his  own  shoes.  The  heels  were  elongat- 
ed ; but  this  we  remedied  by  a stulling 
of  leaves.  Ho  conducted  me  toward  the 
banks  of  Bayou  La  Farouche. 

On  our  way,  we  were  compelled  to  pass 
not  far  from  the  Mellasys  mansion.  There 
was  a sound  of  revelry.  It  was  night.  I 
crept  cautiously  up  and  peered  into  the 
window. 

There  stood  the  Reverend  Onesimus 
Butterfut,  since  a prominent  candidate 
for  the  archbishopric  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Saccharissa,  more  over- 
dressed than  usual,  and  her  cousin  Mel- 
lasys Plickaman,  somewhat  unsteady  with 
inebriation,  stood  before  him.  Ho  wfas 


pronouncing  them  man  and  wife,  — why 
not  ogre  and  hag  ? 

How  fortunate  was  my  escape  ! 

As  my  negro  guide  would  not  listen  to 
my  proposal  to  set  the  Mellasys  establish-  " 
ment  on  fire  while  the  inmates  slept,  I 
followed  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Bayou. 
He  provided  me  with  abundant  store  of 
the  homely  food  already  alluded  to.  lie 
launched  me  in  a vessel,  known  to  some 
as  a dug-out,  to  some  as  a gundalow.  His 
devotion  was  really  touching.  It  con- 
vinced me  more  profoundly  than  ever  of  * 
the  canine  fidelity  and  semi-animal  char- 
acteristics of  his  race. 

I floated  down  the  Bayou.  I was  pick- 
ed up  by  a cotton-ship  in  the  Gulf.  I 
ofliciated  as  assistant  to  the  cook  on  the 
homeward  voyage. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  my  moth- 
er, I condescended,  on  my  return,  to  ac- 
cept a situation  in  my  Uncle  Bratley’s 
cracker- bakery.  The  business  is  not 

aristocratic.  But  what  business  is  ? I 
cannot  draw  the  line  between  the  baker 
of  hard  tack  — such  is  the  familiar  lerm 
we  employ  — and  the  seller  of  the  mate- 
rial for  our  product,  by  the  barrel  or  the 
cargo.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Chylde,  all  avocations  for  the  making  of 
money  seem  degrading,  and  only  the 
spending  is  dignified. 

As  my  conduct  during  the  Mellasys 
affair  has  been  maligned  and  scoffed  at 
by  persons  of  crude  views  of  what  is 
comme  il  faut,  I have  drawn  up  this 
statement,  confident  that  it  will  justify 
me  to  all  of  my  order,  which  I need  not 
state  is  distinctively  that  of  the  Aristocrat 
and  the  Gentleman. 
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More  than  twenty  years  ago,  being 
pastor  of  a church  in  one  of  our  Western 
cities,  I was  sitting,  one  evening,  medi- 
tating over  my  coal  fire,  which  was 
cheerfully  blazing  up  and  gloomily  sub- 
siding again,  in  the  way  that  Western 
coal  fires  in  Western  coal  grates  were 
then  very  much  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
I was  a young  and  inexperienced  minis- 
ter. I had  come  to  the  West,  fresh  from 
a New  England  divinity-school,  with 
magnificent  ideas  of  the  vast  work  which 
was  to  be  done,  and  with  rather  a vague 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  I was  to  do 
it.  My  views  of  the  West  were  chiefly 
derived  from  two  books,  both  of  which 
are  now  obsolete.  When  a child,  with 
the  omnivorous  reading  propensity  of 
children,  I had  perused  a thin,  pale  oc- 
tavo, which  stood  on  the  shelves  of  our 
library,  containing  the  record  of  a jour- 
ney by  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris, 
of  Dorchester,  from  Massachusetts  to  Ma- 
rietta, Ohio.  Allibone,  whom  nothing 
escapes,  gives  the  title  of  the  book, 
“Journal  of  a Tour  into  the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
in  1803,  Boston,  1805.”  That  a man 
should  write  an  octavo  volume  about  a 
journey  to  Marietta  now  strikes  us  as 

rather  absurd : but  in  those  davs  the 
• 0 

overland  journey  to  Ohio  was  as  difficult 
as  that  to  California  is  now.  The  other 
book  was  a more  important  one,  being 
Timothy  Flint’s  “ Ten  Years’  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  Valley,”  pub- 
lished in  182G.  Mr.  Flint  was  a man  of 
sensibility  and  fancy,  a sharp  observer, 
and  an  interesting  writer.  His  book 
opened  the  West  to  us  in  its  scenery  and 
in  its  human  interest. 

I was  sitting  in  my  somewhat  lone- 
ly position,  watching  my  coal  fire,  and 
thinking  of  the  friends  I had  left  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  mountains.  I had  not 
succeeded  as  I had  hoped  in  my  work. 
I came  to  the  West  expecting  to  meet 
with  opposition,  and  I found  only  indif- 


ference. I expected  infidelity,  and  found 
worldliness.  I had  around  me  a com- 

t 

pany  of  good  Christian  friends,  but  they 
were  no  converts  of  mine ; they  were 
from  New  England,  like  myself,  and 
brought  their  religion  with  them.  Upon 
the  real  Western  people  I had  made  no 
impression,  and  could  not  see  how  I 
should  make  any.  Those  who  were  re- 
ligious seemed  to  be  bigots;  those  who 
were  not  religious  cared  apparently  more 
for  making  money,  for  politics,  for  horse- 
racing, for  duelling,  than  for  the  differ- 
ence between  Homoousians  and  Ilomoi- 
ousians.  They  were  very  fond  of  good 
preaching,  but  their  standard  was  a lit- 
tle different  from  that  I had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  A solid,  meditative,  carefully 
written  sermon  had  few  attractions  for 
them.  They  would  go  to  hear  our  great 
New  England  divines  on  account  of 
their  reputation,  but  they  would  run  in 
crowds  to  listen  to  John  Newland  Maffit. 
What  they  wanted,  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it,  was  “ an  eloquent  divine  and 
no  common  orator.”  They  liked  senti- 
ment run  out  into  sentimentalism,  flu- 
ency, point,  plenty  of  illustration,  and 
knock-down  argument.  How  could  a 
poor  boy,  fresh  from  the  groves  of  our 
Academy,  where  Good  Taste  reigned 
supreme,  and  where  to  learn  how  to 
manage  one’s  voice  was  regarded  as  a 
§in  against  sincerity,  how  could  he  meet 
such  demands  as  these  V 

1 was  more  discouraged  than  I need 
to  have  been ; for,  after  all,  the  resem- 
blances in  human  beings  are  more  than 
their  differences.  The  differences  are 
superficial,  — the  resemblances  radical. 
Everywhere  men  like,  in  a Christian 
minister,  the  same  things,  — sincerity, 
•earnestness,  and  living  Christianity. 
Merc  words  may  please,  but  not  long. 
Men  differ  in  taste  about  the  form  of  the 
cup  out  of  which  they  drink  this  wine  of 
Divine  Truth,  but  they  agree  in  their 
thirst  for  the  same  wine. 
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But  to  my  story. 

I was  sitting,  therefore,  meditating 
somewhat  sadly,  when  a knock  came  at 
the  door.  On  opening  it,  a negro  boy, 
with  grinning  face,  presented  himself, 
holding  a note.  The  great  fund  of  good- 
humor  which  God  has  bestowed  on  the 
African  race  often  makes  them  laugh 
when  we  see  no  occasion  for  laughter. 
Any  event,  no  matter  what  it  is,  seems 
to  them  amusing.  So  this  boy  laughed 
merely  because  he  had  brought  me  a 
note,  and  not  because  there  was  any- 
thing peculiarly  amusing  in  the  message 
which  the  note  contained.  It  is  true 
that  you  sometimes  meet  a melancholy 
negro.  But  such,  I fancy,  have  some 
foreign  blood  in  them,  — they  are  not 
Africans  pur  sang.  The  race  is  so  essen- 
tially joyful,  that  centuries  of  oppression 
and  hardship  cannot  depress  its  good 
spirits.  It  is  cheerful  in  spite  of  slavery, 
and  in  spite  of  cruel  prejudice. 

The  note  the  boy  brought  me  did  not 
seem  adapted  to  furnish  much  provoca- 
tion for  laughter.  It  was  as  follows : — 

“ United  States  Hotel,  Jan.  4th,  1834. 

“ Sir,  — I hope  you  will  excuse  the 
liberty  of  a stranger  addressing  you  on 
a subject  he  feels  great  interest  in.  It 
is  to  require  a place  of  interment  for  his 
friend[sj  in  the  church-yard,  and  also 
the  expense  attendant  on  the  purchase 
of  such  place  of  temporary  repose. 

“ Your  communication  on  this  matter 
will  greatly  oblige, 

4‘  Sir, 

“ Your  respectful  and 

“ Obedient  Servant, 

“ J.  B.  Booth.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  word 
M friend  ” an  [s]  follows  in  brackets.  In 
the  original  the  word  was  followed  by  a 
small  mark  which  might  or  might  not 
give  it  the  plural  form.  It  could  be  read 
either  “ friend  ” or  “ friends  ” ; but  as  we 
do  not  usually  find  ourselves  called  upon 
to  bury'  more  than  one  friend  at  a time, 
the  hasty  reader  would  not  notice  the 
mark,  but  would  read  it  “ friend.”  So 


did  I;  and  only  afterward,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  denouement , did  I notice 
that  it  might  be  read  in  the  other  way. 

Taking  my  hat,  1 stepped  into  the 
street.  Gas  in  those  days  was  not;  an 
occasional  lantern,  swung  on  a wire  across 
the  intersection  of  the  streets,  reminded 
us  that  the  city  was  once  French,  and 
suggested  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
cry,  “ A la  lantemc  J ” First  I went  to  my 
neighbor,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  desired  information.  A jolly 
mayor  was  he, — a Yankee  melted  down 
into  a Western  man,  thoroughly  Western- 
ized by  a rough-and-tumble  life  in  Ken- 
tucky during  many  years.  Being  obliged 
to  hold  a mayor’s  court  every  day,  and 
knowing  very  little  of  law,  his  chief  study 
was,  as  he  expressed  it,  “ how  to  choke 
off  the  Kentucky  lawyers.”  Mr.  Mayor 
not  being  at  home,  I turned  next  to  the 
office  of  another  naturalized  Yankee, — 
a Yankee  naturalized,  but  never  West- 
ernized. He  was  one  of  those  who  do 
not  change  their  mind  with  their  sky, 
who,  exiled  from  the  dear  hills  of  New 
England,  can  never  get  away  from  the 
inborn,  inherent  Yankee.  He  was  a 
Plymouth  man,  and  religiously  preserv- 
ed every  opinion,  habit,  and  accent  which 
he  had  brought  from  Plymouth  Rock. 
When  Kentucky  was  madly  Democratic 
and  wept  over  the  dead  Jefferson  as  over 
her  saint,  he  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  coun- 
try, if  he  had  died  long  before, — for  which 
expression  he  came  near  being  lynched. 
He  was  the  most  unpopular  and  the  most 
indispensable  man  in  the  city,— they  could 
live  neither  with  him  nor  without  him. 
He  founded  and  organized  the  insurance 
companies,  the  public  schools,  the  chari- 
table associations,  the  great  canal,  the 
banking-system, — in  short,  all  Yankee 
institutions.  The  city  was  indebted  to 
him  for  much  of  its  prosperity,  but  dis- 
liked him  while  it  respected  him.  For 
he  spared  no  Western  prejudice ; he  re- 
morselessly criticized  everything  that  was 
not  done  as  Yankees  do  it:  and  the  most 
provoking  thing  of  all  was  that  he  never 
made  a mistake  ; he  was  always  right. 
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Finding  no  one  at  home,  and  so  not 
being  able  to  learn  about  the  price  of 
lots  in  the  church-yard,  I walked  on  to 
the  hotel,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  J.  II. 
Booth.  I was  shown  into  a private  par- 
lor, where  he  and  another  gentleman 
were  sitting  by  a table.  On  the  table 
were  candles,  a decanter  of  wine,  and 
glasses,  a plate  of  bread,  cigars,  and  a 
book.  Mr.  Booth  rose  when  I announced 
mvself,  and  I at  once  recognized  the  dis- 
tinguishcd  actor.  I had  met  him  once 
before,  and  travelled  with  him  for  part  of 
a day.  lie  was  a short  man,  but  one  of 
those  who  seem  tall  when  they  choose  to 
do  so.  He  had  a clear  blue  eye  and  fair 
complexion.  In  repose  there  was  noth- 
ing to  attract  attention  to  him;  but  when 
excited,  his  expression  was  so  animated, 
his  eve  was  so  brilliant,  and  his  figure  so 
full  of  life,  that  he  became  another  man. 

Having  told  him  that  I had  not  been 
successful  in  procuring  the  information 
he  desired,  but  would  bring  it  to  him  on 
the  following  morning,  he  thanked  me, 
and  asked  me  to  sit  down.  It  passed 
through  my  mind,  that,  as  he  had  lost  a 
friend  and  was  a stranger  in  the  place,  I 
might  be  of  use  to  him.  Perhaps  he 
needed  consolation,  and  it  was  my  office 
to  sympathize  with  the  bereaved.  So  I 
sat  down.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
was  disposed  to  seek  for  such  comfort,  or 
engage  in  such  discourse.  Once  or  twice 
I endeavored,  but  without  success,  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  his  presumed  loss.  I 
asked  him  if  the  death  of  his  friend  was 
sudden. 

“ Very,”  he  replied. 

“ Was  lie  a relative  ? ” 

“ Distant,”  said  he,  and  changed  the 
subject. 

It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  these 
events  took  place,  and  I do  not  pretend 
to  give  the  conversation  very  accurately, 
but  what  occurred  was  very  much  like 
this.  It  was  a dialogue  between  Booth 
and  myself,  the  third  party  saying  not  a 
word  during  the  evening.  Mr.  Booth 
first  asked  me  to  take  a glass  of  wine,  or 
a cigar,  both  of  which  I declined. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ let  me  try  to  enter- 


tain you  in  another  way.  "When  you  came 
in,  I was  reading  aloud  to  my  friend.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  hear  me  read.” 

“ I certainly  should,”  said  I. 

“ What  shall  I read  ? ” 

“ Whatever  you  like  best.  What  you 
like  to  read  I shall  like  to  hear.” 

“ Then  suppose  I attempt  Coleridge’s 
4 Ancient  Mariner  ’ ? Have  you  time  for 
it  ? It  is  long.” 

“ Yes,  I should  like  it  much.” 

So  ho  read  aloud  the  whole  of  this 
magnificent  poem.  I have  listened  to 
Maercady,  to  Edmund  Kean,  to  Rachel, 
to  Jenny  Lind,  to  Fanny  Kemble, — to 
Webster,  Clay,  Everett,  Harrison  Gray 
Otis, — to  I)r.  Channing,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Wendell  Phillips,  Father  Tay- 
lor, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  — to  Victor 
Hugo,  Coquerel,  Lacordaire ; but  none 
of  them  affected  me  as  I was  affected  by 
this  reading.  I forgot  the  place  where  I 
was,  the  motive  of  my  coming,  the  reader 
himself.  I knew  the  poem  almost  by 
heart,  yet  I seemed  never  to  have  heard 
it  before.  I was  by  the  side  of  the  doom- 
ed mariner.  I was  the  wedding-guest, 
listening  to  his  story,  held  by  his  glitter- 
ing eye.  I was  with  him  in  the  storm, 
among  the  ice,  beneath  the  hot  and  cop- 
per sky.  Booth  became  so  absorbed  in 
his  reading,  so  identified  with  the  poem, 
that  his  tone  and  manner  were  saturated 
with  a feeling  of  reality.  He  actually 
thought  himself  the  mariner,  — so  I am 
persuaded, — while  he  was  reading.  As 
the  poem  proceeded,  and  we  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  its  mystic  horrors, 
the  actual  world  receded  into  a dim,  in- 
definable distance.  The  magnetism  of 
this  marvellous  interpreter  had  caught  up 
himself,  and  me  with  him,  into  Dream- 
land, from  which  we  gently  descended 
at  the  end  of  Part  VI.,  and  “'the  spell 
was  snapt.” 

“ And  now,  nil  in  my  oWn  countree, 

I stood  on  the  firm  land,” — 

returned  from  a voyage  into  the  inane. 
Again  I found  mvself  sitting  in  the  little 
hotel  parlor,  by  the  side  of  a man  with 
glittering  eye,  with  a third  somebody  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table. 
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• I drew  a long  breath. 

Booth  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
volume.  It  was  the  collected  Works  of 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

“ Did  you  ever  read,”  said  he,  “ Shel- 
lev’s  argument  against  the  use  of  animal 

¥ C C 

food,  at  the  end  of  4 Queen  Mab  ’ V ” 

“ Yes,  I have  read  it” 

44  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  argu- 
ment ? ” 

44  Ingenious,  but  not  satisfactory.” 

44  To  me  it  is  satisfactory.  I have  long 
been  convinced  that  it  is  wrong  to  take 
the  life  of  an  animal  for  our  pleasure. 
I eat  no  animal  food.  There  is  my  sup- 
per,”— pointing  to  the  plate  of  bread. 
44  And,  indeed,”  continued  he,  44 1 think 
the  Bible  favors  this  view.  Have  you  a 
Bible  with  you  ? ” 

I had  not. 

Booth  thereupon  rang  the  bell,  and 
when  the  boy  presented  himself,  called 
for  a Bible.  Garmon  disappeared,  and 
came  back  soon  with  a Bible  on  a waiter. 

Our  tragedian  took  the  book,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  his  point  by  means  of 
texts  selected  skilfully  here  and  there, 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  He  referred 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Deluge  men  were  allowed,  “for  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,”  as  he  maintained, 
to  eat  meat.  But  in  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so;  only  herbs  were  given  to  man,  at 
first,  for  food.  He  quoted  the  Psalmist 
(Psalm  civ.  14)  to  show  that  man’s  food 
came  from  the  earth,  and  was  the  green 
herb ; and  contended  that  the  reason 
why  Daniel  and  his  friends  were  fairer 
and  fatter  than  the  children  who  ate 
their  portion  of  meat  was,  that  they  ate 
only  pulse  (Daniel  i.  12-15).  These  are 
all  of  his  Scriptural  arguments  which  I 
now  recall ; but  I thought  them  very  in- 
genious at  the  time. 

The  argument  took  some  time.  Then 
he  recited  one  or  two  pieces  bearing  on 
the  same  subject,  closing  with  Byron’s 
Lines  to  his  Newfoundland  Dog. 

44  In  connection  with  that  poem,”  ho 
continued,  44  a singular  event  once  hap- 
pened to  me.  I was  acting  in  Peters- 
burg, Virginia.  j\Iy  theatrical  engage- 


ment was  just  concluded,  and  I dined 
with  a party  of  friends  one  afternoon  be- 
fore going  away.  We  sat  after  dinner, 
singing  songs,  reciting  poetry,  and  re- 
lating anecdotes.  At  last  I recited  those 
lines  of  Byron  on  his  dog.  I was  sitting 
by  the  fireplace,  my  feet  resting  against 
the  jamb,  and  a single  candle  was  burn- 
ing on  the  mantel.  It  had  become  dark. 
Just  as  I came  to  the  end  of  the  poem, — 

44  To  mark  a friend's  remains  these  stones 
arise, 

I never  knew  but  one,  aud  here  he  lies,” — 

my  foot  slipped  down  the  jamb,  and 
struck  a (toy,  who  was  lying  beneath. 
The  dog  sprang  up,  howled,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  candle  went  out.  I asked  whose  dog 
it  was.  No  one  knew.  No  one  had  seen 
the  dog  till  that  moment  Perhaps  you 
will  smile  at  me,  Sir,  and  think  me  su- 
perstitious,— but  I could  not  but  think 
that  the  animal  wa9  brought  there  by 
occult  sympathy .” 

Having  uttered  these  oracular  words 
in  a very  solemn  tone,  Booth  rose,  and, 
taking  one  of  the  candles,  said  to  me, 

44  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  re- 
mains ? ” 

I assented.  Asking  our  silent  friend 
to  excuse  us,  he  led  me  into  an  adjoining 
chamber.  1 looked  toward  a bed  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  expecting  to  see  a 
corpse.  There  was  none  there.  But 
Booth  went  to  another  corner  of  the 
room,  where,  spread  out  upon  a large 
sheet,  I saw  — what  do  you  suppose,  dear 
reader  ? 

About  a bushel  of  Wild  Pigeons! 

Booth  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the 
birds,  and  with  every  evidence  of  sin- 
cere affliction  began  to  mourn  over 
them.  He  took  them  up  in  his  hands 
tenderly,  and  pressed  them  to  his  heart. 
For  a few  moments  he  seemed  to  forget 
my  presence.  For  this  I was  glad,  for  it 
gave  me  a little  time  to  recover  from 
my  astonishment,  and  to  consider  rapid- 
ly what  it  might  mean.  As  I look  back 
now,  and  think  of  the  oddity  of  the  situ- 
ation, I rather  wonder  at  my  own  self- 
possessiou.  It  was  a sufficiently  trying  } 
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position.  At  first  I thought  it  was  a 
hoax,  an  intentional  piece  of  practical 
fun,  of  which  I was  to  be  the  object  But 
even  in  the  moment  allowed  me  to  think, 
I decided  that  this  could  not  be.  For  I 
recalled  the  long  and  elaborate  Bible  ar- 
gument against  taking  the  life  of  animals, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  got  up  for 
the  occasion.  I considered  also  that  as  a 
joke  it  would  be  too  poor  in  itself,  and 
too  unworthy  a man  like  Booth.  So  I 
decided  that  it  was  a sincere  conviction, — 
an  idea,  exaggerated  perhaps  to  the  bor- 
ders of  monomania,  of  the  sacredness  of 
all  life.  And  I determined  to  treat  the 
conviction  with  respect,  as  all  sincere 
and  religious  convictions  deserve  to  be 
treated. 

I also  saw  the  motive  for  this  partic- 
ular course  of  action.  During  the  week 
immense  quantities  of  the  Wild  Pigeon 
(Passenger  Pigeon,  Columba  Migratoria ) 
had  been  flving  over  the  eitv,  in  their 
way  to  and  from  a roost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. These  birds  had  been  slaughter- 
ed  by  myriads,  and  were  for  sale  by  the 
bushel  at  the  corners  of  every  street  in 
the  city.  Although  all  the  birds  which 
could  be  killed  by  man  made  the  small- 
est impression  on  the  vast  multitude  con- 
tained in  one  of  these  flocks, — computed 
by  Wilson  to  consist  of  more  than  twenty- 
two  hundred  millions,  — yet  to  Booth  the 
destruction  seemed  wasteful,  wanton,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  was  a wilful  and 
barbarous  murder. 

Such  a sentiment  was  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggeration ; still  I could  not  but  feel  a 
certain  sympathy  with  its  humanity.  It 
was  an  error  in  a good  direction.  If  an 
insanity,  it  was  better  than  the  cold, 
heartless  sanity  of  most  men.  By  the 
time,  therefore,  that  Booth  was  ready  to 
speak,  I was  prepared  to  answer. 

44  You  see,”  said  he,  “ these  innocent 
victims  of  man’s  barbarity.  I wish  to 
testify  in  some  public  way  against  this 
wanton  destruction  of  life.  And  I wish 
you  to  help  me.  Will  you  ? ” 

“ Hardly,”  I replied.  44 1 expected  some- 
thing very  different  from  this,  when  I re- 
ceived your  note.  I did  not  come  to  see 


you,  expecting  to  be  called  to  assist  at 
the  funeral  solemnities  of  birds.” 

“ Nor  did  I send  for  you,”  he  answered. 
44 1 merely  wrote  to  ask  about  the  lot  in 
the  grave-yard.  But  now  you  are  here, 
why  not  help  me  ? Do  you  fear  the 
laugh  of  man  ? ” 

44  No,”  I returned.  44  If  I agreed  with 
you  in  regard  to  this  subject,  I might, 
perhaps,  have  the  courage  to  act  out  my 
convictions.  But  I do  not  look  at  it  as 
you  do.  There  is  no  reason,  then,  why 
I should  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
respect  your  convictions,  but  do  not  share 
them.” 

“ That  is  fair,”  he  said.  44 1 cannot 
ask  anything  more.  I am  obliged  to  you 
for  coming  to  sec  me.  My  intention  was 
to  purchase  a place  in  the  burial-ground, 
and  have  them  put  into  a coffin  and  car- 
ried in  a hearse.  I might  do  it  with- 
out any  one's  knowing  that  it  was  not 
a human  body.  Would  you  assist  me, 
then  V ” 

44  But  if  no  one  knew  it,"  I said,  44  how 
would  it  be  a public  testimony  against  the 
destruction  of  life  ? ” 

44  True,  it  would  nob  Well,  I will  con- 
sider what  to  do.  Perhaps  I may  wish  to 
bury  them  privately  in  some  garden.” 

44  In  that  case,”  said  I,  44 1 will  find 
you  a place  in  the  grounds  of  some  of 
my  friends.” 

He  thanked  me,  and  I took  my  leave, 
— exceedingly  astonished  and  amused 
by  the  incident,  but  also  interested  in 
the  earnestness  of  conviction  of  the  man. 

I heard,  in  a day  or  two,  that  he  had 
actually  purchased  a lot  in  the  cemetery, 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  city,  that 
he  had  had  a coffin  made,  hired  a hearse 
and  carriage,  and  had  gone  through  all 
the  solemnity  of  a regular  funeral.  For 
several  days  he  continued  to  visit  the 
grave  of  his  little  friends,  and  mourned 
over  them  with  a grief  which  did  not 
seem  at  all  theatrical. 

Meantime  he  acted  every  night  at  the 
theatre,  and  my  friends  told  me  that  his 
acting  was  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 
A vein  of  insanity  began,  however,  to 
mingle  in  his  conduct.  Iiis  fellow-ac- 
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tore  were  afraid  of  him.  He  looked  ter- 
ribly in  earnest  on  the  stage  ; and  when 
he  went  behind  the  scenes,  ho  spoke  to 
no  one,  but  sat  still,  looking  sternly  at 
the  ground.  During  the  day  he  walked 
about  town,  giving  apples  to  the  horses, 
and  talked  to  the  drivers,  urging  them 
to  treat  their  animals  with  kindness. 

An  incident  happened,  one  day,  which 
illustrated  still  further  his  sympathy  for 
tho  humbler  races  of  animals.  One  of 
the  sudden  freshets  which  come  to  the 
Ohio,  caused  commonly  by  heavy  rains 
melting  the  snow  in  the  valleys  of  its 
tributary  streams,  had  raised  the  river  to 
an  unusual  height  The  yellow  torrent 
rushed  along  its  channel,  bearing  on  its 
surface  logs,  boards,  and  the  debris  of 
fences,  shanties,  and  lumber-yards.  A 
steamboat,  forced  by  the  rapid  current 
against  the  stone  landing,  had  been  stove, 
and  lay  a wreck  on  the  bottom,  with  the 
water  rising  rapidly  around  it.  A horse 
had  been  left,  fastened  on  the  boat,  and 
it  looked  as  if  he  would  be  drowned. 
Booth  was  on  the  landing,  and  he  took 
from  his  pocket  twenty  dollars,  and  of- 
fered it  to  any  one  who  would  got  to  the 
boat  and  cut  the  halter,  so  that  the  horse 
might  swim  ashore.  Some  one  was  found 
to  do  it,  and  the  horse’s  life  was  saved. 

So  this  golden  thread  of  human  sym- 
pathy with  all  creatures  whom  God  had 
made  ran  through  the  darkening  moods 
of  his  genius.  He  had  well  laid  to  heart 
the  fine  moral  of  his  favorite  poem, — 
that 

“ He  prnyeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  aud  bird,  and  beast. 

“ He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 

For  tho  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.” 

In  a week  or  less  the  tendency  to  de- 


rangement in  Booth  became  more  de- 
veloped. One  night,  when  he  was  to 
act,  he  did  not  appear ; nor  could  he  bo 
found  at  his  lodgings.  He  did  not  come 
home  that  night  Next  morning  he  was 
found  in  the  woods,  several  miles  from 
the  city,  wandering  through  the  snow. 
He  was  taken  care  of.  His  derange- 
ment proved  to  be  temporary,  and  his 
reason  returned  in  a few  days.  He  soon 
left  the  city.  But  before  he  went  away 
he  sent  to  me  the  following  note,  which 
I copy  from  the  original  faded  paper, 
now  lying  before  me : — 

“ Theatre, 

“January  13,  1834. 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“Allow  me  to  return  you  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  your  prompt 
and  benevolent  attention  to  my  request 
last  Wednesday  night.  Although  I am 
convinced  your  ideas  and  mine  thorough- 
ly coincide  as  to  the  real  cause  of  man’s 
bitter  degradation,  yet  I fear  human  • 
means  to  redeem  him  are  now  fruitless. 
The  Fire  must  burn,  and  Prometheus 
endure  his  agony.  The  Pestilence  of 
Asia  must  come  again,  ere  the  savage 
will  be  taught  humanity.  May  you  es- 
cape ! God  bless  you,  Sir  1 

“J.  B.  Booth.” 

Certainly  I may  call  this  “ an  odd  ad- 
venture ” for  a young  minister,  less  than 
six  months  in  his  profession.  But  it  left 
in  my  mind  a very  pleasant  impression 
of  this  great  tragedian.  It  may  be  asked 
why  he  came  to  me,  the  youngest  and 
newest  clergyman  in  the  place.  The 
reason  he  gave  me  himself.  I was  a 
Unitarian.  He  said  he  had  more  sym- 
pathy with  me  on  that  account,  as  he 
was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  a Monothe- 
ist. 
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MY  OUT-DOOR  STUDY. 


Tiie  noontide  of  the  summer-day  is 
past,  when  all  Nature  slumbers,  and 
when  the  ancients  feared  to  sing,  lest  the 
great  god  Pan  should  be  awakened.  Soft 
changes,  the  gradual  shifting  of  every 
shadow  on  everv  leaf,  begin  to  show  the 
waning  hours.  Ineffectual  thunder-storms 
have  gathered  and  gone  by,  hopelessly 
defeated.  The  floating-bridge  is  trem- 
bling and  resounding  beneath  the  press- 
ure of  one  heavy  wagon,  and  the  quiet 
fishermen  change  their  places  to  avoid  the 
tiny  ripple  that  glides  stealthily  to  their 
feet  above  the  half- submerged  planks. 
Down  the  glimmering  lake  there  are 
miles  of  silence  and  still  waters  and 
green  shores,  overhung  with  a multitu- 
dinous and  scattered  fleet  of  purple  and 
golden  clouds,  now  furling  their  idle  sails 
and  drifting  away  into  the  vast  harbor  of 
the  South.  Voices  of  birds,  hushed  first 
by  noon  and  then  by  possibilities  of  tem- 
pest, cautiously  begin  once  more,  leading 
on  the  infinite  melodies  of  the  June  af- 
ternoon. As  the  freshened  air  invites 
them  forth,  so  the  smooth  and  stainless 
water  summons  us.  “ Put  your  hand  up- 
on the  oar,”  says  Charon  in  the  old  play 
to  Bacchus,  “ and  you  shall  hear  the 
sweetest  songs.”  The  doors  of  the  boat- 
house swing  softly  open,  and  the  slender 
wherry,  like  a water-snake,  steals  silent- 
ly in  the  wake  of  the  dispersing  clouds. 

The  woods  are  hazy,  as  if  the  warm 
sunbeams  had  melted  in  among  the  in- 
terstices  of  the  foliage  and  spread  a soft 
film  throughout  the  whole.  The  sky 
seems  to  reflect  the  water,  and  the  water 
the  sky ; both  are  roseate  with  color,  both 
are  darkened  with  clouds,  and  between 
them  both,  as  the  boat  recedes,  the  float- 
ing-bridge hangs  suspended,  with  its  mo- 
tionless fishermen  and  its  moving  team. 
The  wooded  islands  are  poised  upon  the 
lake*  each  belted  with  a paler  tint  of 
softer  wave.  The  air  seems  fine  and  pal- 
pitating; the  drop  of  an  oar  in  a distant 
row-lock,  the  so#nd  of  a hammer  on  a 


dismantled  boat,  pass  into  some  region 
of  mist  and  shadows,  and  form  a metro- 
nome for  delicious  dreams. 

Every  summer  I launch  my  boat  to 
seek  some  realm  of  enchantment  beyond 
all  the  sordidness  and  sorrow  of  earth, 
and  never  yet  did  I fail  to  ripple  with 
my  prow  at  least  the  outskirts  of  those 
magic  waters.  AVhat  spell  has  fame  or 
wealth  to  enrich  this  midday  blessedness 
with  a joy  the  more?  Yonder  barefoot 
boy,  as  he  drifts  silently  in  his  punt  be- 
neath the  drooping  branches  of  yonder 
vine-clad  bank,  has  a bliss  which  no  Astor 
can  buy  with  money,  no  Seward  conquer 
with  votes, — which  yet  is  no  monopoly 
of  his,  and  to  which  time  and  experience 
only  add  a more  subtile  and  conscious 
charm.  The  rich  years  were  given  us  to 
increase,  not  to  impair,  these  cheap  feli- 
cities. Sad  or  sinful  is  the  life  of  that 
man  who  finds  not  the  heavens  bluer  and 
the  waves  more  musical  in  maturity  than 
in  childhood.  Time  is  a severe  alembic 
of  youthful  joys,  no  doubt ; we  exhaust 
book  after  book  and  leave  Shakspcare 
unopened;  we  grow  fastidious  in  men 
and  women ; all  the  rhetoric,  all  the  logic, 
we  fancy  we  have  heard  before ; we  have 
seen  the  pictures,  we  have  listened  to  the 
symphonies:  but  what  has  been  done  by 

all  the  art  and  literature  of  the  world  to- 
• 

wards  describing  one  summer  day  ? The 
most  exhausting  effort  brings  us  no  near- 
er to  it  than  to  the  blue  sky  which  is  its 
dome ; our  words  are  shot  up  against  it 
like  arrows,  and  fall  back  helpless.  Lit- 
erary amateurs  go  the  tour  of  the  globe  to 
renew  their  stock  of  materials,  when  they 
do  not  yet  know  a bird  or  a bee  or  a 
blossom  beside  their  homestead-door ; and 
in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  success  they 
have  not  an  horizon  to  their  life  so  large 
as  that  of  yon  boy  in  his  punt.  All  that 
is  purchasable  in  the  capitals  of  the 
world  is  not  to  be  weighed  in  comparison 
with  the  simple  enjoyment  that  may  be 
crowded  into  one  hour  of  sunshine.  "What 
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can  place  or  power  do  here  ? “ Who 

could  be  before  me,  though  the  j&lace  of 
Cajsar  cracked  and  split  with  emperors, 
while  I,  sitting  in  silence  on  a cliff’  of 
Rhodes,  watched  the  sun  as  he  swung  his 
golden  censer  athwart  the  heavens?” 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  a sort  of  con- 
fused and  latent  recognition  of  all  this  in 
the  instinctive  sympathy  which  is  always 
rendered  to  any  indication  of  out-door 
pursuits.  IIow  cordially  one  sees  the 
ej'es  of  all  travellers  turn  to  the  man 
who  enters  the  railroad-station  with  a 
fowling-piece  in  hand,  or  the  boy  with 
water-lilies ! There  is  a momentary  sen- 
sation of  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  a 
whiff  of  oxygen  for  the  anxious  money- 
changers. How  agreeably  sounds  the 
news  — to  all  but  his  creditors  — that  the 
lawyer  or  the  merchant  has  locked  his  of- 
fice-door and  gone  fishing  ! The  Ameri- 
can  temperament  needs  at  this  moment 
nothing  so  much  as  that  wholesome  train- 
ing of  semi-rural  life  which  reared  Hamp- 
den and  Cromwell  to  assume  at  one  grasp 
the  sovereignty  of  England,  and  which 
has  ever  since  served  as  the  foundation 
of  England’s  greatest  ability.  The  best 
thoughts  and  purposes  seem  ordained  to 
come  to  human  Wings  beneath  the  open 
skv,  as  the  ancients  fabled  that  Pan  found 
the  gothless  Ceres  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  chase,  whom  no  other  of  the  gods 
could  find  when  seeking  seriously.  The 
little  I have  gained  from  colleges  and  li- 
braries has  certainly  not  worn  so  well  as 
the  little  I learned  in  childhood  of  the 
habits  of  plant,  bird,  and  insect.  That 
“ weight  and  sanity  of  thought,”  which 
Coleridge  so  finely  makes  the  crowning 
attribute  of  Wordsworth,  is  in  no  way  so 
well  matured  and  cultivated  as  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Nature. 

There  may  be  extremes  and  affecta- 
tions, and  Mary  Lamb  declared  that 
Wordsworth  held  it  doubtful  if  a dweller 
in  towns  had  a soul  to  be  saved.  During 
the  various  phases  of  transcendental  ideal- 
ism among  ourselves,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  love  of  Nature  has  at  times  as- 
sumed an  exaggerated  and  even  a pathet- 
ic aspect,  in  the  morbid  attempts  of  youths 


and  maidens  to  make  it  a substitute  for 
vigorous  thought  and  action, — a lion  en- 
deavoring to  dine  on  grass  and  green 
leaves.  In  some  cases  this  mental  chlo- 
rosis reached  such  a height  as  almost  to 
nauseate  one  with  Nature,  when  iu  the 
society  of  the  victims ; and  surfeited  com- 
panions felt  inclined  to  rush  to  the  tread- 
mill immediately,  or  get  chosen  on  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  or  plunge  into  any 
conceivable  drudgery,  in  order  to  feel 
that  there  was  still  work  enough  in  the 
universe  to  keep  it  sound  and  healthy. 
But  this,  after  all,  was  exceptional  and 
transitory,  and  our  American  life  still 
needs,  Wvond  all  things  else,  the  more 
habitual  cultivation  of  out-door  habits. 

Probably  the  direct  ethical  influence  of 
natural  objects  may  be  overrated.  Na- 
ture is  not  didactic,  but  simply  healthy. 
She  helps  everything  to  its  legitimate 
development,  but  applies  no  goads,  and 
forces  on  us  no  sharp  distinctions.  Her 
wonderful  calmness,  refreshing  the  whole 
soul,  must  aid  both  conscience  and  intel- 
lect in  the  end,  but  sometimes  lulls  both 
temj)orarily,  when  immediate  issues  are 
pending.  The  waterfall  cheers  and  puri- 
fies infinitely,  but  it  marks  no  moments, 
has  no  reproaches  for  indolence,  forces 
to  no  immediate  decision,  offers  unbound- 
ed to-morrows,  and  the  man  of  action 
must  tear  himself  away,  when  the  time 
comes,  since  the  work  will  not  be  done 
for  him.  “ The  natural  day  is  very 
calm,  and  will  hardly  reprove  our  in- 
dolence.” 

And  yet  the  more  bent  any  man  is 
upon  action,  the  more  profoundly  he 
needs  the  calm  lessons  of  Nature  to  pre- 
serve his  equilibrium.  The  radical  him- 
self needs  nothing  so  much  as  fresh  air. 
The  world  is  called  conservative ; but  it  is 
far  easier  to  impress  a plausible  thought 
on  the  complaisance  of  others  than  to 
retain  an  unfaltering  faith  in  it  for  our- 
selves. The  most  dogged  reformer  dis- 
trusts himself  every  little  while,  and  says 
inwardly,  like  Luther,  “ Art  thou  alone 
wise  V ” So  he  is  compelled  to  exagger- 
ate, in  the  effort  to  hold  his  own.  The 
community  is  bored  by  the  conceit  and 
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egotism  of  the  innovators ; so  it  is  by 
that  of  poets  and  artists,  orators  and 
statesmen ; but  if  we  knew  how  heavily 
ballasted  all  these  poor  fellows  need  to 
be,  to  keep  an  even  keel  amid  so  many 
con  dieting  tempests  of  blame  and  praise, 
we  should  hardly  reproach  them.  But 
the  simple  enjoyments  of  out-door  life, 
costing  neft  to  nothing,  tend  to  equalize 
all  vexations.  What  matter,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor removes  you  from  office  ? he  can- 
not remove  you  from  the  lake ; and  if 
readers  or  customers  will  not  bite,  the 
pickerel  will.  We  must  keep  busy,  of 
course ; yet  we  cannot  transform  the 
world  except  very  slowly,  and  we  <San 
best  preserve  our  patience  in  the  society 
of  Nature,  who  does  her  work  almost  as 
imperceptibly  as  we. 

And  for  literary  training,  especially, 
the  induenee  of  natural  beauty  is  simply 
priceless.  Under  the  present  education- 
al systems,  we  need  grammars  and  lan- 
guages far  less  than  a more  thorough  out- 
door experience.  On  this  dowery  bank, 
on  this  ripple-marked  shore,  are  the  true 
literary  models.  How  many  living  au- 
thors have  ever  attained  to  writing  a sin- 
gle page  which  could  lie  for  one  moment 
compared,  for  the  simplicity  and  grace 
of  its  structure,  with  this  green  spray  of 
wild  woodbine  or  'yonder  white  wreath 
of  blossoming  clematis  ? A finely  or- 
ganized sentence  should  throb  and  palpi- 
tate like  the  most  delicate  vibrations  of 
the  summer  air.  We  talk  of  literature 
as  if  it  were  a mere  matter  of  rule  and 
measurement,  a series  of  processes  long 
since  brought  to  mechanical  perfection  : 
but  it  would  be  less  incorrect  to  say  that 
it  all  lies  in  the  future  ; tried  by  the  out- 
door standard,  there  is  as  yet  no  litera- 
ture, but  only  glimpses  and  guideboards ; 
no  writer  has  yet  succeeded  in  sustaining, 
through  more  than  some  single  occasional 
sentence,  that  fresh  and  perfect  charm. 
If  by  the  training  of  a lifetime  one  could 
succeed  in  producing  one  continuous 
page  of  perfect  cadence,  it  would  be  a 
life  well  spent,  and  such  a literary  artist 
would  fall  short  of  Nature’s  standard  in 
quantity  only,  not  in  quality. 


[September, 

It  is  ^pne  sign  of  our  weakness,  also, 
that  we  commonly  assume  Nature  to  be 
a rather  fragile  and  merely  ornamental 
thing,  and  suited  for  a model  of  the  gra- 
ces only.  But  her  seductive  softness  is 
the  last  climax  of  magnificent  strength. 
The  same  mathematical  law  winds  the 
leaves  around  the  stem  and  the  planets 
round  the  sun.  The  same  law  of  crys- 
tallization rules  the  slight-knit  snow-flake 
and  the  hard  foundations  of  the  earth. 
The  thistle-down  floats  secure  upon  tfio 
same  summer  zephyrs  that  are  woven 
into  the  tornado.  The  dew-drop  holds 
within  its  transparent  cell  the  same  elec- 
tric fire  which  charges  the  thunder-cloud. 
In  the  softest  tree  or  the  airiest  water- 
fall, the  fundamental  lines  are  as  lithe 
and  muscular  as  the  crouching  haunches 
of  a leopard ; and  without  a pencil  vig- 
orous enough  to  render  these,  no  mere 
mass  of  foam  or  foliage,  however  exqui- 
sitely finished,  can  tell  the  story.  Light- 
ness of  touch  is  the  crowning  test  of 
power. 

Yet  Nature  docs  not  work  by  single 
spasms  only.  That  chestnut  spray  is  not 
an  isolated  and  exhaustive  eflbrt  of  cre- 
ative beauty : look  upward  and  see  its 
sisters  rise  with  pile  above  pile  of  fresh 
and  stately  verdure,  till  tree  meets  sky 
in  a dome  of  glorious  blossom,  the  whole 
as  perfect  as  the  parts,  the  least  part  as 
perfect  as  the  whole.  Studying  the  de- 
tails, it  seems  as  if  Nature  were  a series 
of  costly  fragments  with  no  coherency, — 
as  if  she  would  never  encourage  us  to  do 
anything  systematically, — would  tolerate 
no  method  but  her  own,  and  yet  had  none 
of  her  own, — were  as  abrupt  in  her  trans- 
itions from  oak  to  maple  as  the  heroine 
who  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a cab- 
bage-leaf to  make  an  apple-pie;  while 
yet  there  is  no  conceivable  human  logic 
so  close  and  inexorable  as  her  connec- 
tions. How  rigid,  how  flexible  are,  for 
instance,  the  laws  of  perspective ! If  one 
could  learn  to  make  his  statements  as 
firm  and  unswerving  as  the  horizon-line, 
— his  continuity  of  thought  as  marked, 
yet  as  unbroken,  as  yonder  soft  grada- 
tions by  which  the  eye  is  lured  upward 
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from  lake  to  wood,  from  wood  to  hill, 
from  hill  to  heavens,  — what  more  bra- 
cing tonic  could  literary  culture  demand  ? 
As  it  is,  Art  misses  the  parts,  yet  does 
not  grasp  the  whole. 

Literature  also  learns  from  Nature  the 
use  of  materials:  either  to  select  only 
the  choicest  and  rarest,  or  to  transmute 
coarse  to  fine  by  skill  in  using.  How 
perfect  is  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
woods  and  fields  are  kept,  throughout 
the  year ! Ail  these  millions  of  living 
creatures  born  ever}’  season,  and  born 
to  die ; yet  where  are  the  dead  bodies  ? 
We  never  see  them.  Buried  beneath 
the  earth  by  tiny  nightly  sextons,  sunk 
beneath  the  waters,  dissolved  into  the 
air,  or  distilled  again  and  again  as  food 
for  other  organ i^htions,  — all  have  had 
their  swift  resurrection.  Their  existence 
blooms  again  in  these  violet-petals,  glit- 
ters in  the  burnished  beauty  of  these 
golden  beetles,  or  enriches  the  veery’s 
song.  It  is  only  out  of  doors  that  even 
death  and  decay  become  beautiful.  The 
model  farm,  the  most  luxurious  house, 
have  their  regions  of  unsightliuess ; but 
the  fine  chemistry  of  Nature  is  constant- 
ly clearing  away  all  its  impurities  before 
our  eyes,  and  yet  so  delicately  that  wo 
never  suspect  the  process.  The  most 
exquisite  work  of  literary  art  exhibits  a 
certain  crudeness  and  coarseness,  when 
we  turn  to  it  from  Nature, — as  the  small- 
est cambric  needle  appears  rough  and 
jagged,  when  compared  through  the  mag- 
nifier with  the  tapering  fineness  of  the 
insect’s  sting. 

Once  separated  from  Nature,  literature 
recedes  into  metaphysics,  or  dwindles  in- 
to novels.  I low  ignoble  seems  the  cur- 
rent material  of  London  literary  life,  for 
instance,  compared  with  the  noble  sim- 
plicity which,  a half-century  ago,  made 
the  Lake  Country  an  enchanted  land  for- 
ever ! Is  it  worth  a voyage  to  England  to 
sup  with  Thackeray  in  the  Pot  Tavern  ? 
Compare  the  “ enormity  of  pleasure  ” 
which  De  Quincey  says  Wordsworth  de- 
rived from  the  simplest  natural  object 
with  the  serious  protest  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins against  the  affectation  of  caring  about 

vol.  vm.  20 


Nature  at  all.  “ Is  it  not  strange,  says 
this  most  unhappy  man,  “ to  see  how  lit- 
tle real  hold  the  objects  of  the  natural 
world  amidst  which  we  live  can  gain  on 
our  hearts  and  minds  V We  go  to  Na- 
ture for  comfort  in  joy  and  sympathy  in 

trouble,  only  in  books What  share 

have  the  attractions  of  Nature  ever  had 
in  the  pleasurable  or  painful  interests 
and  emotions  of  ourselves  or  our  friends  ? 
. . . . There  is  surely  a reason  for  this 
want  of  inborn  sympathy  between  the 
creature  and  the  creation  around  it.” 

Leslie  says  of  “ the  most  original  land- 
scape-painter he  knew,”  meaning  Consta- 
ble, that,  whenever  he  sat  down  in  the 
fields  to  sketch,  he  endeavored  to  forget 
that  he  had  ever  seen  a picture.  In  lit- 
erature this  is  easy,  the  descriptions  are 
so  few  and  so  faint.  When  Wordsworth 
was  fourteen,  he  stopped  one  day  by  the 
wayside  to  observe  the  dark  outline  of 
an  oak  against  the  western  sky ; and  he 
says  that  he  was  at  that  moment  struck 
with  “ the  infinite  variety  of  natural  ap- 
pearauces  which  had  been  unnoticed  by 
the  poets  of  any  age  or  country,”  so  far 
as  he  was  acquainted  with  them,  and 
4‘  made  a resolution  to  supply  in  some  de- 
gree the  deficiency.”  lie  spent  a long 
life  in  studying  and  telling  these  beauti- 
ful wonders ; and  yet,  so  vast  is  the  sum 
of  them,  they  seem  almost  as  undescribed 
as  before,  and  men  to  be  still  as  content 
with  vague  or  conventional  representa- 
tions. On  this  continent,  especially,  peo- 
ple fancied  that  all  must  be  tame  and 
second-hand,  everything  long  since  duly 
analyzed  and  distributed  and  put  up  in 
appropriate  quotations,  and  nothing  loft 
for  us  poor  American  children  but  a pre- 
occupied universe.  And  yet  Thoreau 
camps  down  by  Walden  l’oiul  and  shows 
us  that  absolutely  nothing  in  Nature  has 
ever  yet  been  described, — not  a bird  nor 
a berry  of  the  woods,  nor  a drop  of  wa- 
ter, nor  a spicula  of  ice,  nor  summer,  nor 
winter,  nor  sun,  nor  star. 

Indeed,  no  person  can  portray  Nature 
from  any  slight  or  transient  acquaintance. 
A reporter  cannot  step  out  between  the 
sessions  of  a caucus  and  give  a racy  ab- 
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stract  of  the  landscape.  It  may  consume 
the  best  hours  of  many  days  to  certify  for 
one’s  self  the  simplest  out-door  fact,  but 
every  such  piece  of  knowledge  is  intel- 
lectually worth  the  time.  Even  the  driest 
and  barest  book  of  Natural  History  is 
good  and  nutritious,  so  far  as  it  goes,  if 
it  represents  genuine  acquaintance  ; one 
can  find  summer  in  January  by  poring 
over  the  Latin  catalogues  of  Massachu- 
setts plants  and  animals  in  Hitchcock’s 
lleport.  The  most  commonplace  out-door 
society  has  the  same  attraction.  Every 
one  of  those  old  outlaws  who  haunt  our 
New  England  ponds  and  marshes,  water- 
soaked  and  soakers  of  something  else, — 
intimate  with  the  pure  fluid  in  that  fa- 
miliarity which  breeds  contempt,  — has 
yet  a wholesome  side  when  you  explore 
his  knowledge  of  frost  and  freshet,  pick- 
erel and  musk-rat,  and  is  exceedingly 
good  company  while  you  can  keep  him  be- 
yond scent  of  the  tavern.  Any  intelligent 
farmer’s  boy  can  give  you  some  narrative 
of  out-door,  observation  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  fulfils  Milton’s  definition  of  po- 
etry, “ simple,  sensuous,  passionate.”  He 
may  not  write  sonnets  to  the  lake,  but 
he  will  walk  miles  to  bathe  in  it ; he  may 
not  notice  the  sunsets,  but  he  knows 
where  to  search  for  the  black-bird’s  nest. 
How  surprised  the  school-children  look- 
ed, to  be  sure,  when  the  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity from  the  city  tried  to  sentimentalize, 
in  addressing  them,  about  “ the  bobolink 
in  the  woods  ” ! They  knew  that  the  dar- 
ling of  the  meadow  had  no  more  person- 
al acquaintance  with  the  woods  than  was 
exhibited  by  the  preacher. 

But  the  preachers  are  not  much  worse 
than  the  authors.  The  prosaic  Buckle, 
to  be  sure,  admits  that  the  poets  have  in 
all  time  been  consummate  observers,  and 
that  their  observations  have  been  as  val- 
uable as  those  of  the  men  of  science  ; and 
yet  we  look  even  to  the  poets  for  very 
casual  and  occasional  glimpses  of  Nature 
only,  not  for  any  continuous  reflection 
of  her  glory.  Thus,  Chaucer  is  perfumed 
with  early  spring ; Homer  resounds  like 
the  sea;  in  the  Greek  Anthology  the 
6un  always  shines  on  the  fisherman’s  cot- 
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tage  by  the  beach  ; we  associate  the  Vish- 
nu Furana  with  lakes  and  lotuses,  Keats 
with  nightingales  in  forest  dim,  while  the 
long  grass  waving  on  the  lonely  heath  is 
the  last  memorial  of  the  fading  fame  of 
Ossian.  Of  course  Shakspeare’s  omnis- 
cience included  all  natural  jihenomena; 
but  the  rest,  great  or  small,  associate 
themselves  with  some  special  aspects,  and 
not  with  the  daily  atmosphere.  Coming 
to  our  own  times,  one  must  quarrel  with 
Iluskin  as  taking  rather  the  artist’s  view 
of  Nature,  selecting  the  available  bits 
and  dealing  rather  patronizingly  with  the 
whole;  and  one  is  tempted  to  charge 
even  Emerson,  as  he  somewhere  charges 
Wordsworth,  with  not  being  of  a temper- 
ament quite  liquid  and  musical  enough  to 
admit  the  full  vibration  of  the  great  har- 
monies. The  three  human  foster-chil- 
dren who  have  been  taken  nearest  into 
Nature’s  bosom,  perhaps,  — an  odd  triad, 
surely,  for  the  whimsical  nursing  moth- 
er to  select,  — are  Wordsworth,  Bettine 
Brentano,  and  Thoreau.  Is  it  yielding 
to  an  individual  preference  too  far,  to 
say,  that  there  seems  almost  a generic 
difference  between  these  three  and  any 
others,  — however  wide  be  the  specific 
differences  among  themselves,  — to  say, 
that,  after  all,  they  in  their  several  paths 
have  attained  to  an  habitual  intimacy  with 
Nature,  and  the  rest  have  not  ? 

Yet  what  wonderful  achievements  have 
some  of  the  fragmentary  artists  perform- 
ed ! Some  of  Tennyson’s  word-pictures, 
for  instance,  bear  almost  as  much  study  as 
the  landscape.  One  afternoon,  last  spring, 
I had  been  walking  through  a copse  of 
young  white  birches,— their  leaves  scarce 
yet  apparent,  — over  a ground  delicate 
with  wood-anemones,  moist  and  mottled 
with  dog’s-tooth-violet  leaves,  and  span- 
gled with  the  delicate  0105101*8  of  that  shy 
creature,  the  Claytonia  or  Spring  Beau- 
ty. All  this  was  floored  with  last  year’s 
faded  foliage,  giving  a singular  bareness 
and  whiteness  to  the  foreground.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  entering  a cavern,  1 stepped 
through  the  edge  of  all  this,  into  a dark 
little  amphitheatre  beneath  a hemlock- 
grove,  where  the  afternoon  sunlight  struck 
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broadly  through  the  trees  upon  a tiny 
stream  and  a miniature  swamp, — this  last 
being  intensely  and  luridly  green,  yet 
overlaid  with  the  pale  gray  of  last  year’s 
reeds,  and  absolutely  flaming  with  the 
gayest  yellow  light  from  great  clumps  of 
cowslips.  The  illumination  seemed  per- 
fectly weird  and  dazzling;  the  spirit  of  the 
place  appeared  live,  wild,  fantastic,  almost 
human.  Now  open  your  Tennyson  : — 

“ Aud  the  icild  marsh-marigahl  shines  like  fire 
in  swamps  and  hollows  gray." 

Our  cowslip  is  the  English  marsh-marigold. 

History  is  a grander  poetry,  and  it  is 
often  urged  that  the  features  of  Nature 
in  America  must  seem  tame  because  they 
have  no  legendary  wreaths  to  decorate 
them.  It  is  perhaps  hard  for  those  of  us 
who  are  untravelled  to  appreciate  bow 
densely  even  the  ruralities  of  Europe  are 
overgrown  with  this  ivy  of  associations. 
Thus,  it  is  fascinating  to  hear  that  the 
great  French  forests  of  Fontainebleau  and 
St.  Germain  are  full  of  historic  trees,  — 
the  oak  of  Charlemagne,  the  oak  of  Clo- 
vis, of  Queen  Blanche,  of  Henri  Quatre, 
of  Sully,  — the  alley  of  Richelieu,  — the 
rendezvous  of  St.  Herem,  — the  star  of 
Lamballe  and  of  the  Princesses,  a star 
being  a point  where  several  paths  or 
roads  converge.  It  is  said  that  every 
topographical  work  upon  these  forests  has 
turned  out  a history  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. Yet  surely  we  lose  nearly  as 
much  as  we  gain  by  this  sul>ordination 
of  imperishable  beauty  to  the  perishable 
memories  of  man.  It  may  not  be  wholly 
unfortunate,  that,  in  the  absence  of  those 
inlluences  which  come  to  older  nations 
from  ruins  and  traditions,  we  must  go 
more  directly  to  Nature.  Art  may  either 
rest  upon  other  Art,  or  it  may  rest  direct- 
ly upon  the  original  foundation  ; the  one 
is  easier,  the  other  more  valuable.  Di- 
rect dependence  on  Nature  leads  to  deep- 
er thought  and  affords  the  promise  of 
far  fresher  results.  "Why  should  I wish 
to  fix  my  study  in  Heidelberg  Castle, 
when  I possess  the  unexhausted  treas- 
ures of  this  out-door  study  here  ? 

The  walls  of  mv  study  are  of  ever- 
changing  verdure,  and  its  roof  and  floor 


of  ever-varying  blue.  I never  enter  it 
without  a new  heaven  above  and  new 
thoughts  below.  The  lake  has  no  lofty 
shores  and  no  level  ones,  but  a series  of 
undulating  bills,  fringed  with  woods  from 
end  to  end.  The  profaning  axe  may 
sometimes  come  near  the  margin,  and 
one  may  hear  the  whetting  of  the  scythe ; 
but  no  cultivated  land  abuts  upon  the 
main  lake,  though  beyond  the  narrow 
woods»thcre  are  here  and  there  glimpses 
of  rve-fields  that  wave  like  rolling  mist 
Graceful  islands  rise  from  the  quiet  wa- 
ters,— Grape  Island,  Grass  Island,  Sharp 
Pine  Island,  and  the  rest,  baptized  with 
simple  names  by  departed  generations 
of  farmers,  — all  wooded  and  bushy  and 
trailing  with  festoonery  of  vines.  Here 
and  there  the  banks  arc  indented,  and 
one  may  pass  beneath  drooping  chestnut- 
leaves  and  among  alder- branches  into 
some  secret  sanctuary  of  stillness.  The 
emerald  edges  of  these  silent  tarns  are 
starred  with  dandelions  which  have  stray- 
ed here,  one  scarce  knows  how,  from 
their  foreign  home ; the  buck-bean  per- 
chance grows  in  the  water,  or  the  Rho- 
dora  fixes  here  one  of  its  shy  camping- 
places,  or  there  are  whole  skies  of  lupine 
on  the  sloping  banks;  — the  cat-bird 
builds  its  nest  beside  us,  the  yellow-bird 
above,  the  wood-thrush  sings  late  and 
the  whippoorwill  later,  and  sometimes 
the  scarlet  tanager  and  his  golden-haired 
bride  send  a gleam  of  the  tropics  through 
these  leafy  aisles. 

Sometimes  I rest  in  a yet  more  se- 
cluded place  amid  the  waters,  where  a 
little,  w'ooded  island  holds  a small  lagoon 

O 

in  the  centre,  just  wide  enough  for  the 
wherry  to  turn  round.  The  entrance 
lies  between  two  hornbeam  trees,  which 
stand  close  to  the  brink,  spreading  over 
it  their  thorn-like  branches  and  their 
shining  leaves.  Within  there  is  perfect 
shelter ; the  island  forms  a high  circular 
bank,  like  a coral  reef,  and  shuts  out  the 
wind  and  the  passing  boats ; the  surface 
is  paved  with  leaves  of  lily  and  pond- 
weed,  and  the  boughs  above  are  full 
of  song.  No  matter  what  white  caps 
may  crest  the  blue  waters  of  the  pond, 
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which  here  widens  out  to  its  broadest 
reach,  there  is  always  quiet  here.  A 
few  oar-strokes  distant  lies  a dam  or 
water-break,  where  the  whole  lake  is 
held  under  control  by  certain  distant 
mills,  towards  which  a sluggish  stream 
goes  winding  on  through  miles  of  water- 
lilies.  The  old  gray  timbers  of  the  dam 
are  the  natural  resort  of  every  boy  or 
boatman  within  their  reach ; some  come 
in  pursuit  of  pickerel,  some  of  turtles, 
some  of  bull-frogs,  some  of  lilies,  some  of 
bathing.  It  is  a good  place  for  the  last 
desideratum,  and  it  is  well  to  leave  here 
the  boat  tethered  to  the  vines  which 
overhang  the  cove,  and  perform  a sacred 
and  Oriental  ablution  beneath  the  sunny 
afternoon. 

Oh,  radiant  and  divine  afternoon ! The 
poets  profusely  celebrate  silver  evenings 
and  golden  mornings ; but  what  floods 
on  floods  of  beauty  steep  the  earth  and 
gladden  it  in  the  first  hours  of  day’s  de- 
cline 1 The  exuberant  rays  reflect  and 
multiply  themselves  from  every  leaf  and 
blade ; the  cows  lie  upon  the  hill-side, 
with  their  broad  peaceful  backs  painted 
into  the  landscape;  the  hum  of  insects, 
“ tiniest  bells  on  the  garment  of  silence,” 
fills  the  air;  the  gorgeous  butterflies dozo 
upon  the  thistle-blooms  till  they  almost 
fall  from  the  petals;  the  air  is  full  of 
warm  fragrance  from  the  wild-grape 
clusters;  the  grass  is  burning  hot  be- 
neath the  naked  feet  in  sunshine,  and 
cool  as  water  in  the  shade.  Diving  from 
this  overhanging  beam,  — for  Ovid  evi- 
dently meant  that  Midas  to  be  cured 
must  dive, — 

“ Subtle  capnt,  corpusque  simul,  simul  elue 
crinem,”  — 

one  finds  as  kindly  a reception  from  the 
water  as  in  childish  days,  and  as  safe  a 
shelter  in  the  green  dressing-room  after- 
wards ; and  the  patient  wherry  floats  near 
by,  in  readiness  for  a reembarkation. 

Here  a word  seems  needed,  unprofes- 
sionally  and  non-technically,  upon  boats, 
— these  being  the  sole  seats  provided  for 
occupant  or  visitor  in  my  out-door  study. 
When  wherries  first  appeared  in  this 
peaceful  inland  community,  the  novel 
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proportions  occasioned  remark.  Face- 
tious bystanders  inquired  sarcastically 
whether  that  thing  were  expected  to  car- 
ry more  than  one,  — plainly  implying  by 
labored  emphasis  that  it  would  occasion- 
ally be  seen  tenanted  by  even  less  than 
that  number.  Transcendental  friends  in- 
quired, with  more  refined  severity,  if  the 
proprietor  expected  to  meditate  in  that 
tiling  ? This  doubt  at  least  seemed  legit- 
imate. Meditation  seems  to  belong  to 
sailing  rather  than  rowing;  there  is  some- 
thing so  gentle  and  unintrusive  in  gliding 
effortless  beneath  overhanging  branches 
and  along  the  trailing  edges  of  clematis 
thickets;  — what  a privilege  of  fairy-land 
is  this  noiseless  prow,  looking  in  and  out 
of  one  flowery  cove  after  another,  scarce- 
ly stirring  the  turtle  from  his  log,  and 
leaving  no  wake  behind ! It  seemed  as 
if  all  the  process  of  rowing  had  too  much 
noise  and  bluster,  and  as  if  the  sharp 
slender  wherry,  in  particular,  were  rath- 
er too  pert  and  dapj>er  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  woods  and  waters.  Time 
has  dispelled  the  fear.  As  I rest  poised 
upon  the  oars  above  some  submerged 
shallow,  diamonded  with  ripple -broken 
sunbeams,  the  fantastic  Notoneeta  or 
water-boatman  rests  upon  his  oars  below, 
and  I see  that  his  proportions  anticipated 
the  wherry,  as  honeycombs  antedated  the 
problem  of  the  hexagonal  cell.  While 
one  of  us  rests,  so  does  the  other;  and 
when  one  shoots  away  rapidly  above  the 
water,  the  other  does  the  same  beneath. 
For  the  time,  as  our  motions  seem  the 
same,  so  with  our  motives,  — my  enjoy- 
ment certainly  not  less,  with  the  conven- 
iences of  humanitv  thrown  in. 

¥ 

But  the  sun  is  declining  low.  The 
club-boats  arc  out,  and  from  island  to  isl- 
and in  the  distance  these  shafts  of  youth- 
ful life  shoot  swiftly  across.  There  ra- 
ces some  swift  Atalanta,  with  no  apple  to 
fall  in  her  path  but  some  soft  and  spot- 
ted oak-apple  from  an  overhanging  tree ; 
there  the  Phantom,  with  a crew  white 
and  ghostlike  in  the  distance,  glimmers 
in  and  out  behind  the  headlands,  while 
yonder  wherry  glides  lonely  across  the 
smooth  expanse.  The  voices  of  all  these 
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oarsmen  are  dim  and  almost  inaudible, 
being  so  far  away ; but  one  would  scarce- 
ly wish  that  distance  should  annihilate 
the  ringing  laughter  of  these  joyous  girls, 
who  come  gliding,  in  a safe  and  heavy 
boat,  they  and  some  blue  dragon-flies  to- 
gether, around  yonder  wooded  point. 

Manv  a summer  afternoon  have  I row- 
¥ 

ed  joyously  with  these  same  maidens  be- 
neath these  steep  and  garlanded  shores ; 
many  a time  have  they  pulled  the  heavy 
four-oar,  with  me  as  coxswain  at  the  helm, 
— the  said  patient  steersman  being  oft- 
times  insulted  by  classical  allusions  from 
rival  boats,  satirically  comparing  him  to 
an  indolent  Venus  drawn  by  doves,  while 
the  oarswomen  in  turn  were  likened  to 
Minerva  with  her  feet  upon  a tortoise. 
Many  were  the  disasters  in  the  earlier 
days  of  feminine  training ; — first  of  toi- 
let, straw  hats  blowing  away,  hair  com- 
ing down,  hair-pins  strewing  the  floor 
of  the  boat,  gloves  commonly  happen- 
ing to  be  off  at  the  precise  moment 
of  starting,  and  trials  of  speed  impaired 
by  somebody’s  oar  catching  in  some- 
body’s dress-pocket  Then  the  actual  dif- 
ficulties of  handling  the  long  and  heavy 
oars, — the  first  essays  at  feathering,  with 
a complicated  splash  of  air  and  water, 
as  when  a wild-duck  in  rising  swims 
and  flies  together,  and  uses  neither  ele- 
ment handsomely,— the  occasional  pulling 
of  a particularly  vigorous  stroke  through 
the  atmosphere  alone,  and  at  other  times 
the  compensating  disappearance  of  nearly 
the  whole  oar  beneath  the  liquid  surface, 
as  if  some  Uncle  Kiihleborn  had  grasped 
it,  while  our  Undine  by  main  strength 
tugged  it  from  the  beguiling  wave.  But 
with  what  triumphant  abundance  of  mer- 
riment were  these  preliminary  disasters 
repaid,  and  how  soon  outgrown  ! What 
“ time  ” we  sometimes  made,  when  no- 
body happened  to  be  near  with  a watch, 
and  how  successfully  we  tossed  oars  in 
saluting,  when  the  world  looked  on  from 
a pic-nic ! We  had  our  applauses,  too. 
To  be  sure,  owing  to  the  age  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  original  barge,  we  could  not 
command  such  a burst  of  enthusiasm  as 
when  the  young  men  shot  by  us  in  their 


race-boat; — but  then,  as  one  of  the  girls 
justly  remarked,  we  remained  longer  in 
sight. 

And  many  a day,  since  promotion  to  a 
swifter  craft,  have  they  rowed  with  pa- 
tient stroke  down  the  lovely  lake,  still  at- 
tended by  their  guide,  philosopher,  and 
coxswain,  — along  banks  where  herds  of 
young  birch- trees  overspread  the  slop- 
ing valley  and  ran  down  in  a blaze  of 
sunshine  to  the  rippling  water,  — or 
through  the  Narrows,  where  some  breeze 
rocked  the  boat  till  trailing  shawls  and 
ribbons  were  water-soaked,  and  the  bold 
little  foam  would  even  send  a daring  drop 
over  the  gunwale,  to  play  at  ocean, — or 
to  Davis’s  Cottage,  where  a whole  par- 
terre of  lupines  bloomed  to  the  water’s 
edge,  as  if  relics  of  some  ancient  garden- 
bower  of  a forgotten  race,  — or  to  the 
dam  by  Lily  Pond,  there  to  hunt  among 
the  stones  for  snakes’  eggs,  each  empty 
shell  cut  crosswise,  where  the  young  crea- 
tures had  made  their  first  fierce  bite  into 
the  universe  outside, — or  to  some  island, 
where  white  violets  bloomed  fragrant  and 
lonely,  separated  by  relentless  breadths 
of  water  from  their  shore-born  sisters, 
until  mingled  in  their  visitors’  bouquets, 
— then  up  the  lake  homeward  again  at 
nightfall,  the  boat  all  decked  with  clema- 
tis, clethra,  laurel,  azalea,  or  water-lilies, 
while  purple  sunset  clouds  turned  forth 
their  golden  linings  for  drapery  above  our 
heads,  and  then  unrolling  sent  northward 
long  roseate  wreaths  to  outstrip  our  loiter- 
ing speed,  and  reach  the  floating-bridge 
before  us. 

It  is  nightfall  now.  One  by  one  the 
birds  grow  silent,  and  the  soft  dragon- 
flies, children  of  the  day,  are  fluttering 
noiselessly  to  their  rest  beneath  the  un- 
der sides  of  drooping  leaves.  From  shad- 
owy coves  the  evening  air  is  thrusting 
forth  a thin  film  of  mist  to  spread  a white 
floor  above  the  waters.  The  gathering 
darkness  deepens  the  quiet  of  the  lake, 
and  bids  us,  at  least  for  this  time,  to  for- 
sake it.  “ De  soir  fontaincs , lie  matin 
montaignes ,”  says  the  old  French  prov- 
erb, — Morning  for  labor,  evening  for 
repose. 
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A SERMON  IN  A STONE. 

Harry  Jones  and  Tom  Murdock  got  down  from  the  cars, 
Near  a still  country  village,  and  lit  their  cigars. 

They  had  left  the  hot  town  for  a stroll  and  a chat, 

And  wandered  on  looking  at  this  and  at  that,  — 

Plumed  grass  with  pink  clover  that  waltzed  in  the  breeze, 

Ruby  currants  in  gardens,  and  pears  on  the  trees,  — 

Till  a green  church-yard  showed  them  its  sun-checkered  gloom, 
And  in  they  both  went  and  sat  down  on  a tomb. 

The  dead  name  was  mossy  ; the  letters  were  dim ; 

But  they  spelled  out  “James  Woodson,”  and  mused  upon  him, 
Till  Harry  said,  poring,  “ I wish  I could  know 
What  manner  of  man  used  the  bones  down  below.” 

Answered  Tom,  — as  he  took  his  cigar  from  his  lip 
And  tapped  off  the  ashes  that  crusted  the  tip, 

His  quaint  face  somewhat  shaded  with  awe  and  with  mystery, — 
“ You  shall  hear,  if  you  will,  the  main  points  in  his  history.” — 

“ You  don’t  mean  you  knew  him  ? You  could  not ! See  here  ! 
Why,  this,  since  he  died,  is  the  thirtieth  year !”  — 

“ I never  saw  him,  nor  the  place  where  he  lay, 

Nor  heard  of  nor  thought  of  the  man,  till  to-day ; 

But  I ’ll  tell  you  his  story,  and  leave  it  to  you 
If ’t  is  not  ten  to  one  that  my  story  is  true. 

“ The  man  whose  old  mould  underneath  us  is  bid 
Meant  a great  deal  more  good  and  less  harm  than  he  did. 

He  knelt  in  yon  church  ’mid  the  worshipping  throng, 

And  vowed  to  do  right,  but  went  out  to  do  wrong ; 

For,  going  up  of  a Sunday  to  look  at  the  gate 
Of  Saints’  Alley,  he  stuck  there  and  found  it  was  strait, 

And  slid  back  of  a Monday  to  walk  in  the  way 
That  is  popular,  populous,  smooth-paved,  and  gay. 

The  flesh  it  was  strong,  but  the  spirit  was  faint. 

He  first  was  too  young,  then  too  old,  for  a saint. 

He  wished  well  by  his  neighbors,  did  well  by  himself, 

And  hoped  for  salvation,  and  struggled  for  pelf; 

And  easy  Tomorrow  still  promised  to  pay 
The  still  swelling  debts  of  his  bankrupt  Today, 

Till,  bestriding  the  deep  sudden  chasm  that  is  fixcd( 

The  sunshiny  world  and  the  shadowy  betwixt, 

His  Today  with  a pale  wond’ring  face  stood  alone, 

And  over  the  bonier  Tomorrow  had  flown. 

So  after  went  he,  his  accounts  as  he  could 
To  settle  and  make  his  loose  reckonings  good, 

And  left  us  his  tomb  and  his  skeleton  under,  — 

Two  boons  to  his  race,  — to  sit  down  on  and  ponder. 

Heaven  help  him  ! Yet  heaven,  I fear,  he  hath  lost. 

Here  lies  his  poor  dust ; but  where  cries  his  poor  ghost  ? 

We  know  not.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  by-aml-by, 

When  out  of  our  coffins  we  get,  you  and  I.” 
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AGNES  OF  SORRENTO. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TIIE  INTERVIEW. 

The  dreams  of  Agnes,  on  the  night 
after  her  conversation  with  the  monk 
and  her  singular  momentary  interview 
with  the  cavalier,  were  a strange  mix- 
ture of  images,  indicating  the  peculiar- 
ities of  her  education  and  habits  of  daily 
thought 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  moonlight,  and  heard  some  one 
rustling  in  the  distant  foliage  of  the 
orange-groves,  and  from  them  came  a 
young  man  dressed  in  white  of  a daz- 
zling clearness  like  sunlight;  large  pearly 
wings  fell  from  his  shoulders  and  seemed 
to  shimmer  with  a phosphoric  radiance  ; 
his  forehead  was  broad  and  grave,  and 
above  it  floated  a thin,  tremulous  tongue 
of  flame;  his  eyes  had  that  deep,  mys- 
terious gravity  which  is  so  well  expressed 
in  all  the  Florentine  paintings  of  celes- 
tial beings:  and  yet,  singularly  enough, 
this  white-robed,  glorified  form  seemed 
to  have  the  features  and  lineaments  of 
the  mysterious  cavalier  of  the  evening 
before,  — the  same  deep,  mournful,  dark 
eyes,  only  that  in  them  the  light  of  earth- 
ly pride  had  given  place  to  the  calm, 
strong  gravity  of  an  assured  peace, — 
the  same  broad  forehead,  — the  same 
delicately  chiselled  features,  but  elevat- 
ed and  etherealized,  glowing  with  a kind 
of  interior  ecstasy.  He  seemed  to  move 
from  the  shadow  of  the  orange-trees  with 
a backward  floating  of  his  lustrous  gar- 
ments, as  if  borne  on  a cloud  just  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  in  his 
hand  he  held  the  lily-spray,  all  radiant 
with  a silver)',  living  light,  just  as  the 
monk  had  suggested  to  her  a divine 
flower  might  be.  Agnes  seemed  to  her- 
self to  hold  her  breath  and  marvel  with 
a secret  awe,  and,  as  often  happens  in 
dreams, she  wondered  to  herself, — “Was 
this  stranger,  then,  indeed,  not  even  mor- 
tal, not  even  a king’s  brother,  but  an  an- 


gel ? — IIow  strange,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“ that  I should  never  have  seen-  it  in 
his  eyes  1 ” Nearer  and  nearer  the  vision 
drew,  and  touched  her  forehead  with  the 
lily,  which  seemed  dewy  and  icy  cool; 
and  with  the  contact  it  seemed  to  her  that 
a delicious  tranquillity,  a calm  ecstasy, 
possessed  her  soul,  and  the  words  were 
impressed  in  her  mind,  as  if  spoken  in 
her  ear,  “ The  Lord  hath  sealed  thee  for 
his  own  !”  — and  then,  with  the  wild  fan- 
tasy of  dreams,  she  saw  the  cavalier  in 
his  wonted  form  and  garments,  just  as  he 
had  kneeled  to  her  the  night  before,  and 
he  said,  “ Oh,  Agnes ! Agnes ! little  lamb 
of  Christ,  love  me  and  lead  me!”  — and 
in  her  sleep  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
heart  stirred  and  throbbed  with  a strange, 
new  movement  in  answer  to  those  sad, 
pleading  eyes,  and  thereafter  her  dream 
became  more  troubled. 

The  sea  was  beginning  now  to  bright- 
en with  the  reflection  of  the  coining  dawn 
in  the  sky,  and  the  flickering  fire  of  Ve- 
suvius was  waxing  sickly  and  pale ; and 
while  all  the  high  points  of  rocks  were 
turning  of  a rosy  purple,  in  the  weird 
depths  of  the  gorge  were  yet  the  un- 
broken shadows  and  stillness  of  night. 
But  at  the  earliest  peep  of  dawn  the 
monk  had  risen,  and  now,  as  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  little  garden,  his  morn- 
ing hymn  mingled  with  Agnes’s  dreams, 
— words  strong  with  all  tlie  nerve  of  the 
old  Latin,  which,  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, had  scarcely  ceased  to  be  the  spoken 
tongue  of  Italy. 

“ Splendor  patemie  gloria?, 

De  luce  lucem  proferens, 

Lux  lucis  et  funs  luminis, 

Dies  diem  illuminaus! 

« 

“ Totis  vocemus  et  Patrem, 

Fatrem  pojentis  gratia;, 

Patrem  perennis  glorias: 

Culpam  releget  lubricam ! 

“ Confirmet  actus  strenuos, 

Dentes  retundat  iuvidi, 
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Casus  sccundet  asperos, 

Douet  gurendi  gratiam ! 

“Christus  nobis  sit  cibus, 

I’otusque  noster  sit  fides: 

La*ti  bibamus  sobriam 
Ebrietatem  spiritus ! 

“ Lnetus  dies  hie  transcat, 

Pudor  sit  ut  diluculum, 

Fides  velut  meridies, 

Crepusculutn  mens  ncsciat!  ” * 

The  hymn  in  every  'word  well  ex- 
pressed the  character  and  habitual  pose 
of  mind  of  the  singer,  whose  views  of 
earthly  matters  were  as  diil’erent  from 
the  views  of  ordinary  working  mortals  as 
those  of  a bird,  as  he  Hits  and  perches 
and  sings,  must  be  from  those  of  the 
four-footed  ox  who  plods.  The  “ sobri- 
am ebrietatem  spiritus  ” was  with  him 
first  constitutional,  as  a child  of  sunny 
skies,  and  then  cultivated  by  every  em- 
ployment and  duty  of  the  religious  and 
artistic  career  to  which  from  childhood 
he  had  devoted  himself.  If  perfect,  un- 
alloyed happiness  has  ever  existed  in  this 
weary,  work -day  world  of  ours,  it  has 
been  in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  those  old 
religious  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whoso 
thoughts  grew  and  flowered  iu  prayer- 

* Splendor  of  the  Father’s  glory, 

Bringing  light  with  cheering  ray, 

Light  of  light  and  fount  of  brightuess, 
Day,  illuminating  day! 

In  our  prayers  we  call  thee  Father, 
Father  of  eternal  glory, 

Father  of  u mighty  grace: 

Ileal  our  errors,  wc  implore  thee ! 

Form  our  struggling,  vague  desires; 
Power  of  spiteful  spirits  break; 

Help  us  in  life’s  straits,  and  give  us 
Grace  to  suffer  for  thy  sake  1 

Christ  for  us  shall  be  our  food ; 

Faith  in  him  our  drink  shall  be; 

Hopeful,  joyful,  let  us  drink 
Soberness  of  ecstasy ! 

Joyful  shall  our  day  go  by, 

Purity  its  dawning  light, 

Faith  its  fervid  noontide  glow, 

And  for  us  shall  be  no  night ! 
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ful  shadows,  bursting  into  thousands  of 
quaint  and  fanciful  blossoms  on  the  pages 
of  missal  and  breviary.  In  them  the  fine 
life  of  color,  form,  and  symmetry,  which 
is  the  gift  of  the  Italian,  formed  a rich 
stock  on  which  to  graft  the  true  vine  of 
religious  faith,  and  rare  and  fervid  were 
the  blossoms. 

For  it  must  be  remarked  in  justice 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  Italian 
people  never  rose  to  the  honors  of  origi- 
nality in  the  beautiful  arts  till  inspired 
by  Christianity.  The  Art  of  ancient 
Borne  was  a second-hand  copy  of  the 
original  and  airy  Greek,  — often  clever, 
but  never  vivid  and  self- originating.  It 
is  to  the  religious  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  the  Umbrian  and  Florentine  schools 
particularly,  that  we  look  for  the  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  flowering  of  the 
Italian  mind.  When  the  old  Greek  Art 
revived  again  in  modern  Europe,  though 
at  first  it  seemed  to  add  richness  and 
grace  to  this  peculiar  development,  it 
smothered  and  killed  it  at  last,  as  some 
brilliant  tropical  parasite  exhausts  the 
life  of  the  tree  it  seems  at  first  to  adorn. 
Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  mark  both 
the  perfected  splendor  and  the  com- 
menced decline  of  original  Italian  Art; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  their  ideas  grew 
less  Christian  and  more  Greek  did  the 
peculiar  vividness  and  intense  flavor  of 
Italian  nationality  pass  away  from  them. 
They  became  again  like  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, gigantic  imitators  and  clever  copy- 
ists, instead  of  inspired  kings  and  priests 
of  a national  development. 

The  tones  of  the  monk’s  morning  hymn 
awakened  both  Agnes  and  Elsie,  and  the 
latter  was  on  the  alert  instantly. 

“ Bless  my  soul ! ” she  said,  “ brother 
Antonio  has  a marvellous  power  of  lungs; 
he  is  at  it  the  first  tiling  in  the  morning. 
It  always  used  to  be  so;  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  would  wake  me  up  before  day- 
light, singing.” 

“ He  is  happy,  like  the  birds,”  said 
Agnes,  “ because  he  flies  near  heaven.” 

“ Like  enough : he  was  always  a pi- 
ous boy ; his  prayers  and  his  pencil  were 
ever  uppermost : but  he  was  a poor  hand 
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at  work:  he  could  draw  you  an  olive-tree 
on  paper ; but  set  him  to  dress  it,  and 
any  fool  would  have  done  better.” 

The  morning  rites  of  devotion  and 
the  simple  repast  being  over,  Elsie  pre- 
pared to  go  to  her  business.  It  had 
occurred  to  her  that  the  visit  of  her 
brother  was  an  admirable  pretext  for 
withdrawing  Agnes  from  the  scene  of 
her  daily  traffic,  and  of  course,  as  sko 
fondly  supposed,  keeping  her  from  the 
sight  of  the  suspected  admirer. 

Neither  Agnes  nor  the  monk  had  dis- 
turbed her  serenity  by  recounting  the 
adventure  of  the  evening  before.  Ag- 
nes had  been  silent  from  the  habitual  re- 
serve which  a difference  of  nature  ever 
placed  between  her  and  her  grandmoth- 
er,— a difference  which  made  confidence 
on  her  side  an  utter  impossibility.  There 
are  natures  which  ever  must  be  silent  to 
other  natures,  because  there  is  no  com- 
mon language  between  them.  In  the 
same  house,  at  the  same  board,  sharing 
the  same  pillow  even,  are  those  forever 
strangers  and  foreigners  whose  whole 
stock  of  intercourse  is  limited  to  a few 
brief  phrases  on  the  commonest  material 
wants  of  life,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they 
try  to  go  farther,  have  no  words  that  are 
mutually  understood. 

“ Agnes,”  said  her  grandmother,  “ I 
shall  not  need  you  at  the  stand  to-day. 
There  is  that  new  flax  to  be  spun,  and 
you  may  keep  company  with  your  uncle. 
I ’ll  warrant  me,  you  ’ll  be  glad  enough 
of  that!” 

“ Certainly  I shall,”  said  Agnes,  cheer- 
fully. “ Uncle’s  comings  are  my  holi- 
days.” 

“ I will  show  you  somewhat  further  on 
my  Breviary,”  said  the  monk.  “ Praised 
be  God,  many  new  ideas  sprang  up  in 
my  mind  last  night,  and  seemed  to  shoot 
forth  in  blossoms.  Even  my  dreams 
have  often  been  made  fruitful  in  this 
divine  work.” 

“ Many  a good  thought  comes  in 
dreams,”  said  Elsie;  “but,  for  my  part, 
I work  too  hard  and  sleep  too  sound  to 
get  much  that  way.” 

“ Well,  brother,”  said  Elsie,  after 


breakfast,  “ you  must  look  well  after  Ag- 
nes to-day;  for  there  be  plenty  of  wolves 
go  round,  hunting  these  little  lambs.” 

“ Have  no  fear,  sister,”  said  the  monk, 
tranquilly ; “ the  angels  have  her  in 
charge.  If  our  eyes  were  only  clear- 
sighted, we  should  see  that  Christ’s  little 
ones  are  never  alone.” 

“ All  that  is  fine  talk,  brother ; but  I 
never  found  that  the  angels  attended  to 
any  of  my  affairs,  unless  I looked  af- 
ter them  pretty  sharp  myself ; and  as 
for  girls,  the  dear  Lord  knows  they 
need  a legion  apiece  to  look  after 
them.  What  with  roystering  fellows 
and  smooth-tongued  gallants,  and  with 
silly,  empty-headed  hussies  like  that  Giu- 
lietta,  one  has  much  ado  to  keep  the  best 
of  them  straight.  Amies  is  one  of  the 
best,  too,  — a well-brought  up,  pious, 
obedient  girl,  and  industrious  as  a bee. 
Happy  is  the  husband  who  gets  her.  I 
would  I knew  a man  good  enough  for 
her.” 

This  conversation  took  place  while  Ag- 
nes was  in  the  garden  picking  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  filling  the  basket  which 
her  grandmother  was  to  take  to  the  town. 
The  silver  ripple  of  a hymn  that  she  was 
singing  came  through  the  open  door;  it 
was  part  of  a sacred  ballad  in  honor  of 
Saint  Agnes : — 

“ Bring  me  no  pearls  to  bind  my  hair, 

No  sparkling  jewels  bring  to  me! 

Dearer  by  far  the  blood-red  rose 
That  speaks  of  Him  who  died  for  me. 

“Ah!  vanish  every  earthly  love, 

All  earthly  dreams  forgotten  be ! 

My  heart  is  gone  beyond  the  stars, 

To  live  with  Him  who  died  for  me.” 

“ Hear  you  now,  sister,”  said  tho 
monk,  “ how  the  Lord  keeps  the  door 
of  this  maiden’s  heart?  There  is  no  fear 
of  her;  and  I much  doubt,  sister,  whether 
you  would  do  well  to  interfere  with  tho 
evident  call  this  child  hath  to  devote  her- 
self wholly  to  the  Lord.” 

“ Oh,  you  talk,  brother  Antonio,  who 
never  had  a child  in  your  life,  and  don’t 
know  how  a mother’s  heart  warms  to- 
wards her  children  and  her  children’s 
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children ! The  saints,  as  I said,  must  be 
reasonable,  and  ought  n’t  to  be  putting 
vocations  into  the  head  of  an  old  woman’s 
only  staff  and  stay ; and  if  they  ought  n't 
to,  why,  then,  they  won’t  Agnes  is  a 
pious  child,  and  loves  her  prayers  and 
hymns ; and  so  she  will  love  her  husband, 
one  of  these  days,  as  an  honest  woman 
should.” 

“But  you  know,  sister,  that  the  high- 
est seats  in  Paradise  are  reserved  for  the 
virgins  who  follow  the  Lamb.” 

“ Maybe  so,”  said  Elsie,  stiffly ; “ but 
the  lower  seats  are  yood  enough  for  Ag- 
nes  and  me.  For  my  part,  I would  rath- 
er have  a little  comfort  as  I go  along, 
and  put  up  with  less  in  Paradise,  (may 
our  dear  Lady  bring  us  safely  there ! ) 
say  I.” 

So  saying,  Elsie  raised  the  large, 
square  basket  of  golden  fruit  to  her 
head,  and  turned  her  stately  figure  to- 
wards the  scene  of  her  daily  labors. 

The  monk  seated  himself  on  the  gar- 
den-wall, with  his  portfolio  by  his  side, 
and  seemed  busily  sketching  and  re- 
touching some  of  his  ideas.  Agnes 
wound  some  silvery-white  flax  round  her 
distaff,  and  seated  herself  near  him  un- 
der an  orange-tree  ; and  while  her  small 
fingers  were  twisting  the  flax,  her  large, 
thoughtful  eyes  were  wandering  off  on 
the  deep  blue  sea,  pondering  over  and 
over  the  strange  events  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  the  dreams  of  the  night 

“ Dear  child,”  said  the  monk,  “ have 
you  thought  more  of  what  I said  to 
you  ? ” 

A deep  blush  suffused  her  cheek  as 
she  answered, — 

“ Yes,  uncle ; and  I had  a strange 
dream  last  night” 

“ A dream,  my  little  heart  ? Come, 
then,  and  tell  it  to  its  uncle.  Dreams 
are  the  hushing  of  the  bodily  senses,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  may  open.” 

“ Well,  then,”  said  Agnes,  “ I dreamed 
that  I sat  pondering  as  I did  last  evening 
in  the  moonlight,  and  that  an  angel  came 
forth  from  the  trees  ” 

“ Indeed  ! ” said  the  monk,  looking  up 

with  interest ; “ what  form  had  he  ? ” 

* 
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“ He  was  a young  man,  in  dazzling 
white  raiment,  and  his  eyes  were  deep 
as  eternity,  and  over  his  forehead  was  a 
silver  flame,  and  he  bore  a lily-stalk  in 
his  hand,  which  was  like  what  you  told 
of,  with  light  in  itself.” 

“ That  must  have  been  the  holy  Ga- 
briel,” said  the  monk,  “ the  angel  that 
came  to  our  blessed  Mother.  Did  he  say 
aught  ? ” 

“ Yes,  he  touched  my  forehead  with 
the  lily,  and  a sort  of  cool  rest  and  peace 
went  all  through  me,  and  he  said,  1 The 
Lord  hath  sealed  thee  for  his  own  ! ’ ” 

“ Even  so,”  said  the  monk,  looking  up, 
and  crossing  himself  devoutly,  “ by  this 
token  I know  that  my  prayers  are  an- 
swered.” 

“ But,  dear  uncle,”  said  Agnes,  hesi- 
tating and  blushing  painfully,  “there  was 
one  singular  thing  about  my  dream, — 
this  holy  angel  had  yet  a strange  likeness 
to  the  young  man  that  came  here  last 
night,  so  that  I could  not  but  marvel 
at  it”  , 

“ It  may  be  that  the  holy  angel  took 
on  him  in  part  this  likeness  to  6how  how 
glorious  a redeemed  soul  might  become, 
that  you  might  be  encouraged  to  pray. 
The  holy  Saint  Monica  thus  saw  the 
blessed  Augustine  standing  clothed  in 
white  among  the  angels  while  he  was  yet 
a worldling  and  unbeliever,  and  thereby 
received  the  grace  to  continue  her  pray- 
ers for  thirty  years,  till  she  saw  him  a 
holy  bishop.  This  is  a sure  sign  that  this 
young  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall 
attain  Paradise  through  your  prayers. 
Tell  me,  dear  little  heart,  is  this  the  first 
angel  thou  hast  seen  ? ” 

“ I never  dreamed  of  them  before.  I 
have  dreamed  of  our  Lady,  and  Saint  Ag- 
nes, and  Saint  Catharine  of  Siena ; and 
sometimes  it  seemed  that  they  sat  a long 
time  by  my  bed,  and  sometimes  it  seem- 
ed that  they  took  me  with  them  away  to 
some  beautiful  place  where  the  air  was 
full  of  music,  and  sometimes  they  filled 
my  hands  with  such  lovely  flowers  that 
when  I waked  I was  ready  to  weep  that 
they  could  no  more  be  found.  Why, 
dear  uncle,  do  you  sec  angels  often  ? ” 
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“ Not  often,  dear  child,  but  sometimes 
a little  glimpse.  But  you  should  see  the 
pictures  of  our  holy  Father  Angelico,  to 
whom  the  angels  appeared  constantly ; 
for  so  blessed  was  the  life  he  lived,  that  it 
was  more  in  heaven  than  on  earth,  lie 
would  never  cumber  his  mind  with  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  would  not  paint 
for  money,  nor  for  prince’s  favor;  nor 
would  he  take  places  of  power  and  trust 
in  the  Church,  or  els<j,  so  great  was  his 
piety,  they  had  made  a bishop  of  him ; 
but  he  kept  ever  aloof  and  walked  in 
the  shade.  He  used  to  say,  ‘ They  that 
would  do  Christ’s  work  must  walk  with 
Christ.’  His  pictures  of  angels  are  in- 
deed wonderful,  and  their  robes  are  of 
all  dazzling  colors,  like  the  rainbow.  It 
is  most  surely  believed  among  us  that 
he  painted  to  show  forth  what  he  saw 
in  heavenly  visions.” 

“ Ah ! ” said  Agnes,  “ how  I wish  I 
could  see  some  of  these  things ! ” 

“ You  may  well  say  so,  dear  child. 
There  is  one  picture  of  Paradise  painted 
on  gold,  and  there  you  may  see  our  Lord 
in  the  midst  of  the  heavens  crowning  his 
blessed  Mother,  and  all  the  saints  and 
angels  surrounding ; and  the  colors  are 
so  bright  that  they  seem  like  the  sunset 
clouds,  — golden,  and  rosy,  and  purple, 
and  amethystine,  and  green  like  the  new, 
tender  leaves  of  spring : for,  you  sec,  the 
angels  are  the  Lord’s  flowers  and  birds 
that  shine  and  sing  to  gladden  his  Para- 
dise, and  there  is  nothing  bright  on  earth 
that  is  comparable  to  them,  — so  said  the 
blessed  Angelico,  who  saw  them.  And 
what  seems  worthy  of  note  about  them 
is  their  marvellous  lightness,  that  they 
seem  to  float  as  naturally  as  the  clouds 
do,  and  their  garments  have  a divine 
grace  of  motion  like  vapor  that  curls 
and  wavers  in  the  sun.  Their  faces,  too, 
are  most  wonderful ; for  they  seem  so  full 
of  purity  and  majesty,  and  withal  hum- 
ble, with  an  inexpressible  sweetness;  for, 
beyond  all  others,  it  was  given  to  the  holy 
Angelico  to  paint  the  immortal  beauty 
of  the  soul.” 

“ It  must  be  a great  blessing  and  fa- 
vor for  you,  dear  uncle,  to  see  all  these 


things,”  said  Agnes ; “ I am  never  tired 
of  hearing  you  tell  of  them.” 

“ There  is  one  little  picture,”  said  the 
monk,  “ wherein  he  hath  painted  the 
death  of  our  dear  Lady;  and  surely  no 
mortal  could  ever  conceive  anything  like 
her  sweet  dying  face,  so  faint  and  weak 
and  tender  that  each  man  sees  his  own 
mother  dying  there,  yet  so  holy  that  one 
feels  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  the 
mother  of  our  Lord ; and  around  her  stand 
the  disciples  mourning  ; but  above  is  our 
blessed  Lord  himself,  who  receives  the 
parting  spirit,  as  a tender  new-born  babe, 
into  his  bosom : for  so  the  holy  painters 
represented  the  death  of  saints,  as  of  a 
birth  in  which  each  soul  became  a little 
child  of  heaven.” 

**  How  great  grace  must  come  from 
such  pictures !”  said  Agnes.  “It  seems 
to  me  that  the  making  of  such  holy  things 
is  one  of  the  most  blessed  of  good  works. 
— Dear  uncle,”  she  said,  after  a pause, 
“ they  say  that  this  deep  gorge  is  haunt- 
ed by  evil  spirits,  who  often  waylay  and 
bewilder  the  unwary,  especially  in  the 
hours  of  darkness.” 

“I  should  not  wonder  in  the  least,” 
said  the  monk;  “for  you  must  know, 
child,  that  our  beautiful  Italy  was  of  old 
so  completely  given  up  and  gone  over 
to  idolatry  that  even  her  very  soil  casts 
up  fragments  of  temples  and  stones  that 
have  been  polluted.  Especially  around 
these  shores  there  is  scarcely  a spot  that 
hath  not  been  violated  in  all  times  by  vile- 
ncsses  and  impurities  such  as  the  Apos- 
tle saitli  it  is  a shame  even  to  speak  of. 
These  very  waters  cast  up  marbles  and 
fragments  of  colored  mosaics  from  the 
halls  which  were  polluted  with  devil-wor- 
ship and  abominable  revellings ; so  that, 
as  the  Gospel  saith  that  the  evil  spirits 
cast  out  by  Christ  walk  through  waste 
places,  so  do  they  cling  to  these  frag- 
ments of  their  old  estate.” 

“ Well,  uncle,  I have  longed  to  con- 
secrate the  gorge  to  Christ  by  having  a 
shrine  there,  where  I might  keep  a lamp 
burning.” 

“ It  is  a most  pious  thought,  child.” 

“ And  so,  dear  uncle,  1 thought  that 
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you  would  undertako  the  work.  There 
is  one  Pietro  hereabout  who  is  a skilful 
worker  in  stone,  and  was  a playfellow  of 
mine,  — though  of  late  grandmamma  has 
forbidden  me  to  talk  with  him,  — and  I 
think  he  would  execute  it  under  your 
direction.” 

“Indeed,  my  little  heart,  it  shall  be 
done,”  said  the  monk,  cheerfully ; “ and 
I will  engage  to  paint  a fair  picture  of 
our  Lady  to  be  within ; and  I think  it 
would  be  a good  thought  to  have  a pin- 
nacle on  the  outside,  where  should  stand 
a statue  of  Saint  Michael  with  his  sword. 
Saint  Michael  is  a brave  and  wonderful 
angel,  and  all  the  devils  and  vile  spirits 
are  afraid  of  him.  I will  set  about  the 
devices  to-day.” 

And  cheerily  the  good  monk  began  to 
iutone  a verse  of  an  old  hymn, — 

“ Sub  tutela  Mictmelis, 

Pax  in  terra,  pax  in  ccefis.”* 

In  such  talk  and  work  the  day  passed 
away  to  Agnes ; but  we  will  not  say  that 
she  did  not  often  fall  into  deep  musings 
on  the  mysterious  visitor  of  the  night  be- 
fore. Often  while  the  good  monk  was  busy 
at  his  drawing,  the  distaff  would  droop 
over  her  knee  and  her  large  dark  eyes 
become  intently  fixed  on  the  ground,  as 
if  she  were  pondering  some  absorbing 
subject. 

Little  could  her  literal,  hard-working 
grandmother,  or  her  artistic,  simple-mind- 
ed uncle,  or  the  dreamy  Mother  There- 
sa, or  her  austere  confessor,  know  of  the 
strange  forcing  process  which  they  were 
all  together  uniting  to  carry  on  in  the 
mind  of  this  sensitive  young  girl.  Ab- 
solutely secluded  by  her  grandmother’s 
watchful  care  from  any  actual  knowledge 
and  experience  of  real  life,  she  had  no 
practical  tests  by  which  to  correct  the 
dreams  of  that  inner  world  in  which  she 
delighted  to  live  and  move,  and  which 
was  peopled  with  martyrs,  saints,  and  an- 
gels, whose  deeds  were  possible  or  prob- 
able only  in  the  most  exalted  regions  of 
devout  poetry. 

So  she  gave  her  heart  at  once  and 

• “’Xenth  Saint  Michael’s  watch  is  given 

Peace  ou  earth  and  peace  in  heaven.” 
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without  reserve  to  an  enthusiastic  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  the  stranger,  whom 
Heaven,  she  believed,  had  directed  to  seek 
her  intercessions  ; and  when  the  spin- 
dle drooped  from  her  hand,  and  her  eyes 
became  fixed  on  vacancy,  she  lound  her- 
self wondering  who  he  might  really  be, 
and  longing  to  know  yet  a little  more  of 
him. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon, a hasty  messenger  came  to  sum- 
mon her  uncle  to  administer  the  last  rites 
to  a man  who  had  just  fallen  from  a build- 
ing, and  who,  it  was  feared,  might  breathe 
his  last  unshriven. 

“ Dear  daughter,  I must  hasten  and 
carry  Christ  to  this  poor  sinner,”  said  the 
monk,  hastily  putting  all  his  sketches  and 
pencils  into  her  lap.  “ Have  a care  of 
these  till  I return,  — that  is  my  good  lit- 
tle one  1 ” 

A trues  carefullv  arranged  the  sketch- 
cs  and  put  them  into  the  book,  and  then, 
kneeling  before  the  shrine,  began  pray- 
ers for  the  soul  of  the  dving  man. 

She  prayed  long  and  fervently,  and  so 
absorbed  did  she  become,  that  she  nei- 
ther saw  nor  heard  anything  that  passed 
around  her. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a start  of  sur- 
prise, as  she  rose  from  prayer,  that  she 
saw  the  cavalier  sitting  on  one  end  of  the 
marble  sarcophagus,  with  an  air  so  com- 
posed and  melancholy  that  ho  might  have 
been  taken  for  one  of  the  marble  knights 
that  sometimes  are  found  on  tombs. 

“ You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  dear 
Agnes,”  he  said,  with  a calm,  slow  utter- 
ance, like  a man  who  has  assumed  a po- 
sition he  means  fully  to  justify;  “but  I 
have  watched  day  and  night,  ever  since 
I saw  you,  to  find  one  moment  to  speak 
with  you  alone.” 

“ My  Lord,”  said  Agnes,  “ I humbly 
wait  your  pleasure.  Anything  that  a 
poor  maiden  may  rightly  do  I will  en- 
deavor, in  all  loving  duty.” 

“ Whom  do  you  take  me  for,  Agne9, 
that  you  speak  thus  ? ” said  the  cavalier, 
smiling  sadly. 

“ Are  you  not  the  brother  of  our  gra- 
cious King  V ” said  Agnes. 
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“ No,  dear  maiden  ; and  if  the  kind 
promise  you  lately  mado  mo  is  founded 
on  this  mistake,  it  may  be  retracted.” 

“ No,  my  Lord,”  said  Agnes,— “ though 
I now  know  not  who  you  are,  yet  if  in 
any  strait  or  need  you  seek  such  poor 
prayers  as  mine,  God  forbid  I should  re- 
fuse them ! ” 

“ I am,  indeed,  in  strait  and  need,  Ag- 
nes; the  sun  does  not  shine  on  a more 
desolate  man  than  I am, — one  more  ut- 
terly alone  in  the  world  ; there  is  no  one 
left  to  love  me.  Agnes,  can  you  not  love 
me  a little  ? — let  it  be  ever  so  little,  it 
shall  content  me.” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  words  of  this 
purport  had  ever  been  addressed  to  Ag- 
nes ; but  they  were  said  so  simply,  so 
sadly,  so  tenderly,  that  they  somehow 
seemed  to  her  the  most  natural  and  prop- 
er things  in  the  world  to  be  said ; and  this 
poor  handsome  knight,  who  looked  so  ear- 
nest and  sorrowful,  — how  could  she  help 
answering,  “Yes”?  From  her  cradle 
she  had  always  loved  everybody  and  ev- 
ery thing,  and  why  should  an  exception 
be  made  in  behalf  of  a very  handsome, 
very  strong,  yet  very  gentle  and  submis- 
sive human  being,  who  came  and  knock- 
ed so  humbly  at  the  door  of  her  heart  ? 
Neither  Mary  nor  the  saints  had  taught 
her  to  be  hard-hearted. 

“ Yes,  my  Lord,”  she  said,  “ you  may 
believe  that  I will  love  and  pray  for 
you;  but  now  you  must  leave  me;  and  not 
come  here  any  more,  — because  grand- 
mamma would  not  be  willing  that  1 should 
talk  with  you,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
to  disobey  her,  she  is  so  very  good  to 
me.” 

“ But,  dear  Agnes,”  began  the  cava- 
lier, approaching  her,  “ I have  many 
things  to  say  to  you,  — I have  much  to 
tell  you.” 

“ But  I know  grandmamma  would  not 
ho  willing,”  said  Agnes;  “indeed,  you 
must  not  come  here  any  more.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  stranger,  “at 
least  you  will  meet  me  at  some  time, — 
tell  me  only  where.” 

“I  cannot, — indeed,  I cannot,”  said  Ag- 
nes, distressed  and  embarrassed.  “Even 
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now,  if  grandmamma  knew  vou  were 
here,  she  would  be  so  angry.” 

“ But  how  can  you  pray  for  me,  when 
you  know  nothing  of  me  ? ” 

“ The  dear  Lord  knoweth  you,”  said 
Agnes;  “and  when  I speak  of  you,  He 
will  know  what  you  need.” 

“ Ah,  dear  child,  how  fervent  is  your 
faith ! Alas  for  me,  I have  lost  the  pow- 
er of  prayer ! I have  lost  the  believing 
heart  my  mother  gave  me,  — my  dear 
mother  who  is  now  in  heaven.” 

“ Ah,  how  can  that  be  ? ” said  Agnes. 
“ Who  could  lose  faith  in  so  dear  a Lord 
as  ours,  and  so  loving  a mother  ? ” 

“ Agnes,  dear  little  lamb,  you  know 
nothing  of  the  world;  and  1 should  be 
most  wicked  to  disturb  your  lovely  peace 
of  soul  with  any  sinful  doubts.  Oh,  Ag- 
nes, Agnes,  I am  most  miserable,  most 
unworthy ! ” 

“ Dear  Sir,  should  you  not  cleanse  your 
soul  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  confession, 
and  receive  the  living  Christ  within  you  ? 
For  lie  says,  * Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.’” 

“ Oh,  Agnes,  sacrament  and  prayer  are 
not  for  such  as  me  ! It  is  only  through 
your  pure  prayers  I can  hope  for  grace.” 
“ Dear  Sir,  I have  an  uncle,  a most 
holy  man,  and  gentle  as  a Iamb.  lie  is 
of  the  convent  San  Marco  in  Florence, 
where  there  is  a most  holy  prophet  risen 
up.” 

“ Savonarola?”  said  the  cavalier,  with 
flashing  eves. 

•“Yes,  that  is  he.  You  should  hear 
my  uncle  talk  of  him,  and  how  blessed 
his  preaching  has  been  to  many  souls. 
Dear  Sir,  come  some  time  to  my  uncle.” 
At  this  moment  the  sound  of  Elsie’s 
voice  was  heard  ascending  the  path  to 
the  gorge  outside,  talking  with  Father 
Antonio,  who  was  returning. 

Both  started,  and  Agnes  looked  alarm- 
ed. 

“ Fear  nothing,  sweet  lamb,”  said  the 
cavalier ; “ I am  gone.” 

lie  kneeled  and  kissed  the  hand  of 
Agnes,  and  disappeared  at  one  bound 
over  the  parapet  on  the  side  opposite 
that  which  they  were  approaching. 
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Agnes  hastily  composed  herself,  strug- 
gling with  that  half-guilty  feeling  which 
is  apt  to  weigh  on  a conscientious  nature 
that  has  been  unwittingly  drawn  to  act 
a part  which  would  be  disapproved  by 
those  whose  good  opinion  it  habitually 
seeks.  The  interview  had  but  the  more 
increased  her  curiosity  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  this  handsome  stranger.  Who, 
then,  could  he  be?  What  were  his  troub- 
les ? She  wished  the  interview  could 
have  been  long  enough  to  satisfy  her 
mind  on  these  points.  From  the  rich- 
ness of  his  dress,  from  his  air  and  man- 
ner, from  the  poetry  and  the  jewel  that 
accompanied  it,  she  felt  satisfied,  that,  if 
not  what  she  supposed,  he  was  at  least 
nobly  born,  and  had  shone  in  some  splen- 
did sphere  whose  habits  and  ways  were 
far  beyond  her  simple  experiences.  She 
felt  towards  him  somewhat  of  the  awe 
which  a person  of  her  condition  in  life 
naturally  felt  toward  that  brilliant  aris- 
tocracy which  in  those  days  assumed  the 
state  of  princes,  and  the  members  of- 
which  were  supposed  to  look  down  on 
common  mortals  from  as  great  a height 
as  the  stars  regard  the  humblest  flowers 
of  the  field. 

“ How  strange,”  she  thought,  “ that  he 
should  think  so  much  of  me  ! What  can 
he  see  in  me  ? And  how  can  it  be  that 
a great  lord,  who  speaks  so  gently  and 
is  so  reverential  to  a poor  girl,  and  asks 
prayers  so  humbly,  can  be  so  wicked  and 
unbelieving  as  he  says  he  is  ? Dear 
God,  it  cannot  be  that  he  is  an  unbeliev- 
er ; the  great  Enemy  has  been  permit- 
ted to  try  him,  to  suggest  doubts  to  him, 
as  he  has  to  holy  saints  before  now. 
IIow  beautifully  he  spoke  about  his  moth- 
er ! — tears  glittered  in  his  eves  then, — 
ah,  there  must  be  grace  there  after  all !” 

“ Well,  my  little  heart,”  said  Elsie,  in- 
terrupting her  reveries,  “ have  you  had  a 
pleasant  day  ? ” 

“ Delightful,  grandmamma,”  said  Ag- 
nes, blushing  deeply  with  consciousness. 

“ Well,”  said  Elsie,  with  satisfaction, 
“one  thing  I know, — I ’vc  frightened  oflf 
that  old  hawk  of  a cavalier  with  his  hook- 
ed nose.  I have  n’t  seen  so  much  as  the 
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tip  of  his  shoe-tie  to-day.  Yesterday  he 
made  himself  very  busy  around  our  stall ; 
but  I made  him  understand  that  you  nev- 
er would  come  there  again  till  the  coast 
was  clear.” 

The  monk  was  busily  retouching  the 
sketch  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation. 
He  looked  up,  and  saw  Agnes  standing 
gazing  towards  the  setting  sun,  the  pale 
olive  of  her  cheek  deepening  into  a crim- 
son flush.  His  he$d  was  too  full  of  his 
own  work  to  give  much  heed  to  the  con- 
versation that  had  passed,  but,  looking  at 
the  glowing  face,  he  said  to  himself, — 

“ Truly,  sometimes  she  might  pass  for 
the  rose  of  Sharon  as  well  as  the  lily  of 
the  valley ! n 

The  moon  that  evening  rose  an  hour 
later  than  the  night  before,  yet  found 
Agnes  still  on  her  knees  before  the  sacred 
shrine,  while  Elsie,  tired,  grumbled  at  the 
draft  on  her  sleeping-time. 

“ Enough  is  as  good  as  a feast,”  she  re- 
marked between  her  teeth ; still  she  had, 
after  all,  too  much  secret  reverence  for 
her  grandchild’s  piety  openly  to  inter- 
rupt her.  But  in  those  days,  as  now, 
there  were  the  material  and  the  spiritual, 
the  souls  who  looked  only  on  things  that 
could  be  seen,  touched,  and  tasted,  and 
souls  who  looked  on  the  things  that  were 
invisible. 

Agnes  was  pouring  out  her  soul  in  that 
kind  of  yearning,  passionate  prayer  pos- 
sible to  intensely  sympathetic  people,  in 
which  the  interests  and  wants  of  another 
seem  to  annihilate  for  a time  personal 
consciousness,  and  make  the  whole  of 
one’s  being  seem  to  dissolve  in  an  intense 
solicitude  for  something  beyond  one’s  self. 
In  such  hours  prayer  ceases  to  be  an  act 
of  the  will,  and  resembles  more  some  over- 
powering influence  which  floods  the  soul 
from  without,  bearing  all  its  faculties  away 
on  its  resistless  tide. 

Brought  up  from  infancy  to  feel  her- 
self in  a constant  circle  of  invisible  spirit- 
ual agencies,  Agnes  received  this  wave 
of  intense  feeling  as  an  impulse  inspired 
and  breathed  into  her  by  some  celestial 
spirit,  that  thus  she  should  be  made  an 
interceding  medium  for  a soul  in  some 
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unknown  strait  or  peril.  For  her  faith 
taught  her  to  believe  in  an  infinite  strug- 
gle  of  intercession  in  which  all  the  Church 
Visible  and  Invisible  were  together  en- 
gaged, and  which  bound  them  in  living 
bonds  of  sympathy  to  an  interceding  Re- 
deemer, so  that  there  was  no  want  or  woe 
of  human  life  that  had  not  somewhere 
its  sympathetic  heart,  and  its  never-ceas- 
ing prayer  before  the  throne  of  Eternal 
Love.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
actual  truth  of  this  belief,  it  certainly  was 
far  more  consoling  than  that  intense  in- 
dividualism of  modem  philosophy  which 
places  every  soul  alone  in  its  life-battle, — 

scarce  even  giving  it  a God  to  lean  upon. 
* 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

The  reader,  if  a person  of  any  com- 
mon knowledge  of  human  nature,  will  ea- 
sily see  the  direction  in  which  a young, 
inexperienced,  and  impressible  girl  would 
naturally  be  tending  under  all  the  influ- 
ences which  we  perceive  to  have  come 
upon  her. 

But  in  the  religious  faith  which  Agnes 
professed  there  was  a modifying  force, 
whose  power  both  for  good  and  evil  can 
scarcely  be  estimated. 

The  simple  Apostolic  direction,  “ Con- 
fess your  faults  one  to  another,”  and  the 
very  natural  need  of  personal  pastoral 
guidance  and  assistance  to  a soul  in  its 
heavenward  journey,  had  in  common 
with  manv  other  religious  ideas  been 
forced  by  the  volcanic  fervor  of  the  Ital- 
ian nature  into  a certain  exaggerated 
proposition.  Instead  of  brotherly  con- 
fession one  to  another,  or  the  pastoral 
sympathy  of  a fatherly  elder,-  the  relig- 
ious mind  of  the  day  was  instructed  in 
an  awful  mysterious  sacrament  of  con- 
fession, which  gave  to  some  human  being 
a divine  right  to  unlock  the  most  secret 
chambers  of  the  soul,  to  scrutinize  and  di- 
rect its  most  veiled  and  intimate  thoughts, 
and,  standing  in  God’s  stead,  to  direct 
the  current  of  its  most  sensitive  and  most 
mysterious  emotions. 

Every  young  aspirant  for  perfection  in 


the  religious  life  had  to  commence  by  an 
unreserved  surrender  of  the  whole  being 
in  blind  faith  at  the  feet  of  some  such 
spiritual  director,  all  whose  questions  must 
be  answered,  and  all  whosfe  injunctions 
obeyed,  as  from  God  himself.  Thence- 
forward was  to  be  no  soul-privacy,  no 
retirement,  nothing  too  sacred  to  be  ex- 
pressed, too  delicate  to  be  handled  and 
analvzed.  In  reading  the  lives  of  those 
ethereally  made  and  moulded  women 
who  have  come  down  to  our  day  canon- 
ized as  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion,  one  too  frequently  gets  the 
impression  of  most  regal  natures,  gifted 
with  all  the  most  divine  elements  of  hu- 
manity, but  subjected  to  a constant  un- 
natural pressure  from  the  ceaseless  scru- 
tiny and  ungenial  pertinacity  of  some  in- 
ferior and  uncomprehending  person  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  a Spiritual 
Director. 

That  there  are  advantages  attending 
this  species  of  intimate  direction,  when 
wisely  and  skilfully  managed,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Grovelling  and  imperfect  na- 
tures have  often  thus  been  lifted  up  and 
carried  in  the  arms  of  superior  wisdom 
and  purity.  The  confession  administer- 
ed by  a Fenclon  or  a Francis  de  Sales 
was  doubtless  a beautiful  and  most  in- 
vigorating ordinance  ; but  the  difficulty 
in  its  actual  working  is  the  rarity  of 
such  superior  natures,  — the  fact,  that 
the  most  ignorant  and  most  incapable 
may  be  invested  with  precisely  the  same 
authority  as  the  most  intelligent  and  skil- 
ful. 

lie  to  whom  the  faith  of  Agnes  obliged 
her  to  lay  open  her  whole  soul,  who  had 
a l^ht  with  probing-knife  and  lancet  to 
dissect  out  all  the  finest  nerves  and  fibres 
of  her  womanly  nature,  was  a man  who 
had  been  through  all  the  wild  and  deso- 
lating experiences  incident  to  a dissipat- 
ed and  irregular  life  in  those  turbulent 
days. 

It  is  true,  that  he  was  now  with  most 
stringent  and  earnest  solemnity  striving 
to  bring  every  thought  and  passion  into 
captivity  to  the  spirit  of  his  sacred  vows; 
but  still,  when  a man  has  once  lost  that 
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unconscious  soul-purity  which  exists  in  a 
mind  unscathed  by  the  fires  of  passion, 
no  after-tears  can  weep  it  back  again. 
No  penance,  no  prayer,  no  anguish  of 
remorse  can  give  back  the  simplicity  of 
a soul  that  has  never  been  stained. 

II  Padre  Francesco  had  not  failed  to 
make  those  inquiries  into  the  character 
of  Agnes’s  mysterious  lover  which  he  as- 
sumed to  be  necessary  as  a matter  of  pas- 
toral faithfulness. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  one  possessing 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional  to  learn 
the  real  character  of  any  person  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  with  a kind  of 
bitter  satisfaction  which  rather  surprised 
himself  that  the  father  learned  enough  ill 
of  the  cavalier  to  justify  his  using  every’ 
possible  measure  to  prevent  his  forming 
any  acquaintance  with  Agnes.  He  was 
captain  of  a band  of  brigands,  and,  of 
course,  in  array  against  the  State;  he 
was  excommunicated,  and,  of  course,  an 
enemy  of  the  Church.  "What  but  the  vil- 
est designs  could  be  attributed  to  such  a 
man  ? Was  he  not  a wolf  prowling  round 
the  green,  secluded  pastures  where  as  yet 
the  Lord’s  lamb  had  been  folded  in  un- 
conscious innocence  ? 

Father  Francesco,  when  he  next  met 
Agnes  at  the  confessional,  put  such  ques- 
tions as  drew  from  her  the  whole  account 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  her  and 
the  stranger.  The  recital  on  Agnes’s  part 
was  perfectly 'translucent  and  pure,  for 
she  had  said  no  word  and  had  had  no 
thought  that  brought  the  slightest  stain 
upon  her  soul.  Love  and  prayer  had 
been  the  prevailing  habit  of  her  life,  and 
in  promising  to  love  and  pray  she  had 
had  no  worldly  or  earthly  thought.  *The 
language  of  gallantry,  or  even  of  sincere 
passion,  had  never  reached  her  ear ; but 
it  had  always  been  as  natural  to  her  to 
love  every  human  being  as  for  a plant 
with  tendrils  to  throw  them  round  the 
next  plant,  and  therefore  she  entertained 
the  gentle  guest  who  had  lately  found 
room  in  her  heart  without  a question  or 
a scruple. 

As  Agnes  related  her  childlike  story 
of  unconscious  faith  and  love,  her  listener 


felt  himself  strangely  and  bitterly  agitat- 
ed. It  was  a vision  of  ignorant  purity 
and  unconsciousness  rising  before  him, 
airy'  and  glowing  as  a child’s  soap-bubble, 
which  one  touch  might  annihilate ; but 
he  felt  a strange  remorseful  tenderness,  a 
yeaniing  admiration,  at  its  unsubstantial 
purity.  There  is  something  pleading 
and  pitiful  in  the  simplicity  of  perfect 
ignorance,  — a rare  and  delicate  beauty 
in  its  freshness,  like  the  morning-glory 
cup,  which,  once  withered  by  the  heat,  no 
second  morning  can  restore.  Agnes  bad 
imparted  to  her  confessor,  by  a myste- 
rious sympathy,  something  like  the  morn- 
ing freshness  of  her  own  soul ; she  had 
redeemed  the  idea  of  womanhood  from 
gross  associations,  and  set  before  him  a 
fair  ideal  of  all  that  female  tenderness  and 
purity  may  teach  to  man.  Iler  pray  ers  — 
well  he  believed  in  them,  — but  he  sethis 
teeth  with  a strange  spasm  of  inward  pas- 
sion, when  he  thought  of  her  prayers  and 
love  being  given  to  another.  He  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  this  was  only 
the  fervor  of  pastoral  zeal  against  a vile 
robber  who  had  seized  the  fairest  lamb 
of  the  sheepfold ; but  there  was  an  in- 
tensely bitter,  miserable  feeling  connect- 
ed with  it,  that  scorched  and  burned  his 
higher  aspirations  like  a stream  of  lava 
running  among  fresh  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. 

• The  conflict  of  his  soul  communicated 
a severity  of  earnestness  to  his  voice  and 
manner  which  made  Agnes  tremble,  as 
be  put  one  probing  question  after  anoth- 
er, designed  to  awaken  some  conscious- 
ness of  sin  in  her  soul.  Still,  though 
troubled  and  distressed  by  his  apparent 
disapprobation,  her  answers  came  always 
clear,  honest,  unfaltering,  like  those  of  • 
one  who  could  not  form  an  idea  of  evil. 

When  the  confession  was  over,  ho  came 
out  of  his  recess  to  speak  with  Agnes  a 
few  words  face  to  face.  His  eyes  hail  a 
wild  and  haggard  earnestness,  and  a vivid 
hectic  flush  on  either  cheek  told  how  ex- 
treme was  his  emotion.  Agnes  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  with  an  innocent  wondering 
trouble  aud  an  appealing  confidence,  that 
for  a moment  wholly'  unuerved  him.  He 
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felt  a wild  impulse  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms ; and  for  a moment  it  seemed  to 
him  he  would  sacrifice  heaven  and  brave 
hell,  if  he  could  for  one  moment  hold  her 
to  his  heart,  and  sav  that  he  loved  her, — 
her,  the  purest,  fairest,  sweetest  revela- 
tion of  God’s  love  that  had  ever  shone 
on  his  soul,  — her,  the  only  star,  the  only 
flower,  the  only  dew-drop  of  a burning, 
barren,  weary  life.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  not  the  longing,  gross  passion, 
but  the  outcry  of  his  whole  nature  for 
something  noble,  sweet,  and  divine. 

But  he  turned  suddenly  away  with  a 
6ort  of  groan,  and,  folding  his  robe  over 
his  face,  seemed  engaged  in  earnest  pray- 
er. Agnes  looked  at  him  awe-struck  and 
breathless. 

“ Oh,  my  father ! ” she  faltered,  “ what 
have  I done  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  my  poor  child,”  said  the  fa- 
ther, suddenly  turning  toward  her  with 
recovered  calmness  and  dignity ; “ but  I 
behold  in  thee  a fair  lamb  whom  the  roar- 
ing lion  is  seeking  to  devour.  Know,  my 
daughter,  that  I have  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning this  man  of  whom  you  speak,  and 
find  that  he  is  an  outlaw  and  a robber 
and  a heretic, — a vile  wretch  stained  by 
crimes  that  have  justly  drawn  down  up- 
on him  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
from  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope.” 

Agnes  grew  deadly  pale  at  this  an- 
nouncement. 

“ Can  it  be  possible  ? ” she  gasped. 
“ Alas ! what  dreadful  temptations  have 
driven  him  to  such  sins  ? ” 

“ Daughter,  beware  how  you  think  too 
lightly  of  them,  or  suffer  his  good  looks 
and  flattering  words  to  blind  you  to  their 
horror.  You  must  from  your  heart  de- 
test him  as  a vile  enemy.” 

“ Must  I,  my  father  ? ” 

“ Indeed  you  must” 

“ But  if  the  dear  Lord  loved  us  and 
died  for  us  when  we  were  his  enemies, 
may  we  not  pity  and  pray  for  unbeliev- 
ers ? Oh,  say,  my  dear  father,  is  it  not 
allowed  to  us  to  pray  for  all  sinners,  even 
the  vilest  ? ” 

“ I do  not  say  that  you  may  not,  my 
daughter,”  said  the  monk,  too  conscien- 
vol.  viil  21 


tious  to  resist  the  force  of  this  direct  ap- 
peal ; “ but,  daughter,”  he  added,  with 
an  energy  that  alarmed  Agnes,  “you 
must  watch  your  heart ; you  must  not 
suffer  your  interest  to  become  a worldly 
love:  remember  that  you  are  chosen  to 
be  the  espoused  of  Christ  alone.” 

While  the  monk  was  speaking  thus, 
Agnes  fixed  on  him  her  eyes  with  an 
innocent  mixture  of  surprise  and  per- 
plexity, which  gradually  deepened  into 
a strong  gravity  of  gaze,  as  if  she  were 
looking  through  him,  through  all  visible 
things  into  some  far-off  depth  of  myste- 
rious knowledge. 

“ My  Lord  will  keep  me,”  she  said ; 
“my  soul  is  safe  in  His  heart  as  a little 
bird  in  its  nest ; but  while  I love  Him,  I 
cannot  help  loving  everybody  whom  He 
loves,  even  His  enemies : and,  father,  my 
heart  prays  within  me  for  this  poor  sin- 
ner, whether  I will  or  no ; something  with- 
in me  continually  intercedes  for  him.” 

“ Oh,  Agnes  1 Agnes  ! blessed  child, 
pray  for  me  also,”  said  the  monk,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  emotion  which  perfectly 
confounded  his  disciple.  He  hid  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

“ My  blessed  father  ! ” said  Agnes, 
“ how  could  I deem  that  holiness  like 
yours  had  any  need  of  my  prayers  V ” 

“ Child ! child  ! you  know  nothing  of 
me.  I am  a miserable  sinner,  tempted 
of  devils,  in  danger  of  damnation.” 
Agnes  stood  appalled  at  this  sudden 
burst,  so  different  from  the  rigid  and 
restrained  severity  of  tone  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  conversation  had 
been  conducted.  She  stood  silent  and 
troubled ; while  he,  whom  she  had  al- 
ways regarded  with  such  awful  venera- 
tion, seemed  shaken  by  some  internal 
whirlwind  of  emotion  whose  nature  she 
could  not  comprehend. 

At  length  Father  Francesco  raised  his 
head,  and  recovered  his  wonted  calm  se- 
verity of  expression. 

“ My  daughter,”  he  said,  “ little  do  the 
innocent  lambs  of  the  flock  know  of  the 
dancers  and  conflicts  through  which  the 
shepherds  must  pass  who  keep  the  Lord’s 
fold.  We  have  the  labors  of  angels  laid 
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upon  us,  and  we  are  but  men.  Often  we 
stumble,  often  wc  faint,  and  Satan  takes 
advantage  of  our  weakness.  I cannot 
confer  with  you  now  as  I would ; but, 
my  child,  listen  to  my  directions.  Shun 
this  young  man ; let  nothing  ever  lead 
you  to  listen  to  another  word  from  him ; 
you  must  not  even  look  at  him,  should 
you  meet,  but  turn  away  your  head  and 
repeat  a prayer.  I do  not  forbid  you  to 
practise  the  holy  work  of  intercession  for 
his  soul,  but  it  must  be  on  these  condi- 
tions.” 

“ My  father,”  said  Agnes,  “ you  may 
rely  on  my  obedience”;  and,  kneeling, 
she  kissed  his  hand. 

He  drew  it  suddenly  away,  with  a ges- 
ture of  pain  and  displeasure. 

“ Pardon  a sinful  child  this  liberty,” 
said  Agnes. 

“ You  know  not  what  you  do,”  said 
the  father,  hastily.  “ Go,  my  daughter, 
— go,  at  once ; I will  confer  with  you 
some  other  time  ” ; and  hastily  raising 
his  hand  in  an  attitude  of  benediction, 
he  turned  and  went  into  the  confession- 
al 

“ Wretch  1 hypocrite  ! whited  sepul- 
chre!” he  said  to  himself, — “to  warn  this 
innocent  child  against  a sin  that  is  all  the 
while  burning  in  my  own  bosom ! Yes, 
I do  love  her, — I do  1 I,  that  warn  her 
against  earthly  love,  I would  plunge  into 
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hell  itself  to  win  hers ! And  yet,  when 
I know  that  the  care  of  her  soul  is  only 
a temptation  and  a snare  to  me,  I can- 
not, will  not  give  her  up  ! No,  I cannot  1 
— no,  I will  not ! Why  should  I not  love 
her  ? Is  she  not  pure  as  Mary  herself? 
Ah,  blessed  is  he  whom  such  a woman 
leads  1 And  I — I — have  condemned 
myself  to  the  society  of  swinish,  ignorant, 
stupid  monks,  — I must  know  no  such 
divine  souls,  no  such  sweet  communion  1 
Help  me,  blessed  Mary ! — help  a mis- 
erable sinner ! " 

Agnes  left  the  confessional  perplexed 
and  sorrowful.  The  pale,  proud,  serious 
face  of  the  cavalier  seemed  to  look  at 
her  imploringly,  and  she  thought  of  him 
now  with  the  pathetic  interest  we  give 
to  something  noble  and  great  exposed  to 
some  fatal  danger.  “ Could  the  sacrifice 
of  my  whole  life,”  she  thought,  “ rescue 
this  noble  soul  from  perdition,  then  I 
shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.  I am  a 
poor  little  girl ; nobody  knows  whether 
I live  or  die.  He  is  a strong  and  pow- 
erful man,  and  many  must  stand  or  fall 
with  him.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  that 
gives  to  his  lowly  ones  a power  to  work 
in  secret  places  I How  blessed  should  I 
be  to  meet  him  in  Paradise,  all  splendid 
as  I saw  him  in  my  dream ! Oh,  that 
would  be  worth  living  for, — worth  dying 
for!” 
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The  sumptuous  alx>de  of  Licinius  Cras- 
sus  echoes  with  his  sighs  and  groans.  His 
children  and  slaves  respect  his  profound 
sorrow,  and  leave  him  with  intelligent  af- 
fection to  solitude, — that  friend  of  great 
grief,  so  grateful  to  the  afflicted  soul,  be- 
cause tears  can  flow  unwitnessed.  Alas ! 
the  favorite  sea-eel  of  Crassus  is  dead, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  Crassus  can 
survive  it ! 

This  sensitive  Roman  caused  his  be- 


loved fish  to  be  buried  with  groat  mag- 
nificence : he  raised  a monument  to  its 
memory,  and  never  ceased  to  mourn  for 
it.  So  say  Macrobius  and  JElian. 

This  man,  we  are  told,  who  display- 
ed so  little  tenderness  towards  his  ser- 
vants, had  an  extraordinary  weakness 
concerning  his  fine  sea-eels.  He  passed 
his  life  beside  the  superb  fish-pond,  where 
he  lovingly  fattened  them  from  his  own 
hand.  Nor  was  his  fondness  for  piscicul- 
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ture  exceptional  in  bis  times.  The  fish- 
pond, to  raise  and  breed  the  finest  varie- 
ties of  fish,  was  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to 
a complete  establishment  as  a barn-yard 
or  hen-coop  to  a modern  farmer  or  rural 
gentleman.  Wherever  there  was  a well- 
appointed  Roman  villa,  it  contained  a 
piscina  ; while  many  gardens  near  the 
sea  could  boast  also  a vivarium , which,  in 
this  connection,  means  an  oyster-bed. 

Fish-ponds,  of  course,  varied  with  the 
wealth,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  taste  of 
their  owners.  Many  were  of  vast  size 
and  of  heterogeneous  contents.  The  cost- 
ly Murana,  the  carp,  the  turbot,  and 
many  other  varieties,  sported  at  will  in 
the  great  inclosures  prepared  for  them. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  very  fond  of  sea-eels.  The  greedy 
Vitellius,  growing  tired  of  this  dish,  would 
at  last,  as  Suetonius  assures  us,  eat  only  the 
soft  roe ; and  numerous  vessels  ploughed 
the  seas  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  him. 
The  family  of  Licinius  took  their  surname 
of  Muraena  from  these  fish,  in  order  thus 
to  perpetuate  their  silly  affection  for  them. 
The  love  of  fish  became  a real  mania, 
and  the  Murcena  Helena  was  worship- 
ped. 

Hortensius,  who  possessed  three  splen- 
did country-seats,  constructed  in  the 
grounds  of  his  villa  at  Bauli  a fish-tank 
so  massive  that  it  has  endured  to  the 
present  day,  and  so  vast  as  to  gain  for  it 
even  then  the  name  of  Piscina  Mirabilis. 
It  is  a subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted,  and 
divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades  and  nu- 
merous columns,  — some  ten  feet  deep, 
and  of  very  great  extent.  Here  the  largest 
fishes  could  be  fattened  at  will ; and  even 
the  mighty  sturgeon,  prince  of  good-cheer, 
might  find  ample  accommodations. 

Lucullus,  that  most  ostentatious  of  pa- 
tricians, and  autocrat  of  bons-vivanls , had 
a mountain  cut  through  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples,  so  as  to  open  a canal, 
and  bring  up  the  sea  and  its  fishes  to  the 
centre  of  the  gardens  of  his  sumptuous 
villa.  So  Cicero  well  names  him  one  of 
the  Tritons  of  fish-pools.  His  country- 
seat  of  Pausilypum  resembled  a village 
rather  than  a villa,  and,  if  of  less  extent, 
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was  more  magnificent  in  luxury  than  the 
gigantic  villa  of  Hadrian,  near  Tivoli. 
Great  masses  of  stone-work  are  still  vis- 
ible, glimmering  under  the  blue  water, 
where  the  marble  walls  repelled  the 
waves,  and  ran  out  in  long  arcades  and 
corridors  far  into  the  sea.  Inlets  and 
creeks,  which  wear  even  now  an  artifi- 
cial air,  mark  the  site  of  piscina  and  re- 
freshing lakes.  Here  were  courts,  baths, 
porticoes,  and  terraces,  in  the  villa  ur- 
lana,  or  residence  of  the  lord,  — the  villa 
rustica  for  the  steward  and  slaves, — the 
gallinarium  for  hens,  — the  apiarium  for 
bees,  — the  suile  for  swine,  — the  villa 
fructuaria,  including  the  buildings  for 
storing  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  — the 
It ortus,  or  garden,  — and  the  park,  con- 
taining the  fish-pond  and  the  vivarium. 
Statues,  groves,  and  fountains,  pleasure- 
boats,  baths,  jesters,  and  even  a small 
theatre,  served  to  vary  the  amusements 
of  the  lovely  grounds  and  of  the  tempt- 
ing sea.  * 

But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  men 
satiated  with  the  brutal  shows  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, even  if  enervated  by  their  fre- 
quentation  of  the  Suburra,  could,  on  leav- 
ing the  city,  be  always  content  with  sim- 
ple pleasures,  rural  occupations,  or  pleas- 
ure-sails. Habit  demanded  something 
more  exciting;  and  the  ready  tragedy 
of  a fish-pond  filled  with  ravenous  eels 
fed  upon  human  flesh  furnished  the  need- 
ed excitement  For  men  blase'  with  the 
spectacles  of  lions  and  tigers  lacerating 
the  bestiarii , it  was  much  more  exciting 
to  witness  a swarm  of  sea-eels  tearing  to 
pieces  an  awkward  or  rebellious  slave. 
Vedius  Follio,  a Roman  knight  of  the 
highest  distinction,  could  find  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  for  his  dear  Mu'-ana  than  to 
throw  them  slaves  alive;  and  he  never 
failed  to  have  sea-eels  served  to  him  af- 
ter their  odious  repast,  says  Tertullian. 
It  is  true,  these  wretched  creatures  gen- 
erally deserved  this  terrible  punishment ; 
for  instance,  Seneca  speaks  of  one  who 
had  the  awkwardness  to  break  a crystal 
vase  while  waiting  at  supper  on  the  iras- 
cible Pollio. 

Pisciculture  was  carried  so  far  that  fish- 
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ponds  were  constructed  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  More  practical  persons  conduct- 
ed a stream  of  river-water  through  their 
dining-rooms,  so  that  the  fish  swam  under 
the  table,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
stoop  and  pick  them  out  the  moment  be- 
fore eating  them ; and  as  they  were  often 
cooked  on  the  table,  their  perfect  fresh- 
ness was  thus  insured.  Martial  (Lib.  X., 
Epigram.  XXX.,  vv.  16-25)  alludes  to 
this  custom,  as  well  as  to  the  culture  and 
taming  of  fish  in  the  piscina. 

M Nec  setn  longo  qmerit  in  mnri  praidam, 

Sed  e cubiclo  lectuleque  jactation 
Spoctatus  nltc  linenm  trnhit  piscis. 

St  quando  Nereus  sentit  ;Eo)i  regnum, 

Ridet  procellas  tuta  do  suo  mensa. 

Piscina  rhombnm  pascit  et  lupo9  vernas, 
Natat  ad  tnagistrum  delienta  muraena; 
Nomencuhitor  mugilem  citat  notum 
Et  adesso  jussi  prodeunt  senes  uiulli.” 

It  having  been  remarked  that  the  red 
mullet  passed  through  mamr  changes  of 
color  in  dying,  like  the  dolphin,  fashion 
decreed  that  it  should  die  upon  the  table. 
Served  alive,  inclosed  in  a glass  vessel,  it 
was  cooked  in  the  presence  of  the  atten- 
tive guests,  by  a slow  fire,  in  order  that 
they  might  gloat  upon  its  sufferings  and 
expiring  hues,  before  satisfying  their  ap- 
petites with  its  flesh. 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that 
the  eminent  gourmand  Apieius  offered  a 
prize  to  the  inventor  of  a new  sauce  made 
of  mullets’  livers. 

But  we  may  remark,  that  fish,  like  all 
other  natural  objects,  were  studied  by 
the  ancients  only  to  pet  or  to  eat.  AU 
their  views  of  Nature  were  essentially 
selfish ; none  were  disinterested,  reveren- 
tial, deductive,  or  scientific.  Nature  min- 
istered only  to  their  appetites,  in  her  va- 
rious kinds  of  food,  — to  their  service,  in 
her  beasts  of  burden,  — or  to  their  child- 
ish or  ferocious  amusement,  with  talking 
birds,  as  the  starling,  with  pet  fish,  or  with 
pugnacious  wild  beasts.  There  was  no 
higher  thought.  The  Greeks,  though  fond 
of  flowers,  and  employing  them  for  a mul- 
titude of  adornments  and  festive  occa- 
sions entirely  unequalled  now,  yet  did 
not  advance  to  their  botanical  study  or 
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classification.  The  Roman,  if  enamored 
of  the  fine  arts,  could  see  no  Art  in  Na- 
ture. There  was  no  experiment,  no  dis- 
cover)', and  but  little  observation.  The 
whole  science  of  Natural  History,  which 
has  assumed  such  magnitude  and  influ- 
ence in  our  times,  was  then  almost  en- 
tirely neglected. 

And  yet  what  an  opportunity  there 
was  for  the  naturalist,  had  a single  en- 
thusiast arisen  ? All  lands,  all  climes, 
and  all  their  natural  productions  were 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 
The  orb  of  the  earth  was  searched  for  the 
roe  of  eels  or  the  fins  of  mullets  to  gratify 
Caesar.  And  the  whole  world  might  have 
been  explored,  and  specimens  deposited 
in  one  gigantic  museum  in  the  Eternal 
City,  at  the  nod  of  a single  individual. 
But  the  observer,  the  lover  of  Nature,  was 
wanting;  and  the  whole  world  was  ran- 
sacked merely  to  consign  its  living  ten- 
ants to  the  vivaria , and  thence  to  the  fa- 
tal arena  of  the  amphitheatre.  Yet  even 
here  the  naturalist  might  have  pursued 
his  studies  on  individuals,  and  even  whole 
species,  both  living  and  dead,  without  quit- 
ting Rome.  The  animal  kingdom  lav  trib- 
utary  at  his  feet,  but  served  only  to  sa- 
tiate his  appetite  or  his  passions,  and  not 
to  enrich  his  mind. 

So,  again,  Rome’s  armies  traversed  the 
globe,  and  her  legions  were  often  explor- 
ers of  hitherto  unknown  regions.  But 
no  men  of  science,  no  corps  of  savans 
was  attached  to  her  cohorts,  to  march  in 
the  footsteps  of  conquest  and  gather  the 
fruits  of  victory  to  enrich  the  schools. 
Provinces  were  devastated,  great  cities 
plundered,  nations  made  captive,  and  all 
the  masterpieces  of  Art  borne  off  to  adorn 
Rome.  But  Nature  was  never  rifled  of 
her  secrets ; nor  was  discovery  carried 
beyond  the  most  material  things.  The 
military  spirit  stifled  natural  science. 

There  were  then,  to  be  sure,  no  ten- 
dencies of  thought  to  anything  but  war, 
pleasure,  literature,  or  art.  There  was 
comparatively  no  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  whose  culture  Mr.  Buckle 
has  shown  to  have  exerted  so  powerful 
an  influence  on  civilization.  The  eon- 
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vex  lens  — as  since  developed  into  the 
microscope,  the  giver  of  a new  world  to 
man  — was  known  to  Archimedes  only 
as  an  instrument  to  burn  the  enemy’s 
fleet. 

Modem  pisciculture  in  some  meas- 
ure imitates,  although  it  does  not  rival 
the  ancient  Many  methods  have  been 
devised  in  France  and  England  of  breed- 
ing and  nurturing  the  salmon,  the  trout, 
and  other  valuable  fish,  which  are  an- 
nually becoming  more  scarce  in  all  civ- 
ilized countries.  But  all  this  is  on  a 
far  different  principle  from  that  pursued 
at  Rome.  We  follow  pisciculture  from 
necessity  or  economy,  because  fish  of  cer- 
tain kinds  are  yearly  dying  out,  and  to 
produce  a cheap  food ; but  the  Romans 
followed  it  as  a luxury,  or  a childish 
amusement,  alone.  And  although  our 
aldermen  may  sigh  over  a missing  Chelo- 
nian,  as  Crassus  for  his  deceased  eel,  or 
the  first  Salmon  of  the  season  bring  a fab- 
ulous price  in  the  market,  yet  the  time  has 
long  passed  when  the  gratification  of  ap- 
petite is  alone  thought  of  in  connection 
with  Nature.  We  know  that  living  crea- 
tures are  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  eaten ; 
and  that  the  faithful  and  reverent  obser- 
vation of  their  idiosyncrasies,  lives,  and 
habits  is  as  healthful  and  pleasing  to 
the  mind  as  the  consumption  of  their 
flesh  is  wholesome  and  grateful  to  the 
body.  The  whole  science  of  Zoology  has 
arisen,  with  its  simple  classifications  and 
its  vast  details.  The  vivaria  of  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  rival  those  of  the  Colos- 
seum in  magnitude,  and  excel  them  in 
object.  Nature  is  ransacked,  explored, 
and  hunted  down  in  every  field,  only  that 
she  may  add  to  the  general  knowledge. 
Museums  collect  and  arrange  all  the  types 
of  creative  wisdom,  from  the  simple  cell 
to  man.  Science  searches  out  their  ex- 
tinct species  and  fossil  remains,  and  tells 
their  age  by  Geology.  The  microscope 
pursues  organic  matter  down  into  an  in- 
finity of  smallness,  proportionately  as  far 
as  the  telescope  traces  it  upwards  in  the 
infinity  of  illimitable  space.  Last  of  all, 
though  not  till  long  after  the  earth  and 


the  air  had  been  seemingly  exhausted, 
the  desire  of  knowledge  began  to  push 
its  way  into  the  arcana  of  the  sea, — that 
hidden  half  of  Nature,  where  are  to  be 
found  those  wonders  described  by  Milton 
at  the  Creation,  — where,  in  obedience 
to  tire  Divine  command, 

“ Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas 

And  lnkes  and  running  streams  tho  waters 
fill, 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  6eas,  each  creek 
and  bay, 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 

Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining 
scales 

Glide  under  the  green  wave  in  sculls  that 
oft 

Bank  the  mid  sea : pnrt  single  or  with  mate 

Graze  the  sea -weed,  their  pasture,  aud 
through  groves 

Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 

Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropt 
with  gold, 

Or  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease  attend 

Moist  nutriment,  or  under  rocks  their  food 

In  jointed  armor  watch.” 

But  no  means  were  at  hand  to  pur- 
sue these  unknown  creatures  to  their  un- 
known residences,  and  to  observe  their 
manners  when  at  home.  Single,  wither- 
ed, and  often  mutilated  specimens  of  mi- 
nute fish,  mollusks,  or  radiata,  in  the  mu- 
seum, alone  illustrated  the  mysteries  of 
the  deep  sea.  Fish,  to  be  sure,  could  be 
kept  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  globes 
of  glass  filled  with  water;  but  the  more 
delicate  creatures  inevitably  perished  soon 
after  their  removal  from  their  mysteri- 
ous abodes.  Such  a passionate  desire  to 
“search  Nature  and  know  her  secrets” 
finally  originated  the  idea  of  the  Aquari- 
um. 

The  term  vivarium  was  used  among  the 
ancients  to  signify  many  things,  — from 
the  dens  of  the  wild  animals  which  open- 
ed under  the  Colosseum,  to  an  oyster-lied ; 
and  so  now  it  may  mean  any  collection 
of  living  creatures.  Hence  it  could  con- 
vey no  distinct  idea  of  a marine  collec- 
tion such  as  we  propose  to  describe. 
The  term  aqua  was  added  to  express 
the  watery  element;  but  the  compound 
aqua -vivarium  was  too  clumsy  for  fre- 
quent employment,  and  the  abbreviated 
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word  aquarium  has  come  into  general 
use. 

Thus  the  real  Aquarium  is  a ■water- 
garden  and  a menagerie  combined, — 
and  aims  to  show  life  beneath  the  waters, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  all  the  do- 
mestic security  of  its  native  home,  and 
in  all  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  nice 
adaptation  of  Nature  herself.  It  is  no 
sudden  discovery,  but  the  growth  of  a 
long  and  patient  research  by  natural- 
ists. 

“ What  happens,  when  we  put  half  a 
dozen  gold-fish  into  a globe  ? The  fishes 
gulp  in  water  and  expel  it  at  the  gills. 
As  it  passes  through  the  gills,  whatever 
tree  oxygen  the  water  contains  is  absorb- 
ed, and  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  its 
place ; and  in  course  of  time,  the  free 
oxygen  of  the  water  is  exhausted,  the 
water  becomes  stale,  and  at  last  poison- 
ous, from  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  If  tbo 
water  is  not  changed,  the  fishes  come  to 
the  surface  and  gulp  atmospheric  air. 
But  though  they  naturally  breathe  air 
(oxygen)  as  we  do,  yet  they  are  formed 
to  extract  it  from  the  water;  and  when 
compelled  to  take  air  from  the  surface, 
the  gills,  or  lungs,  soon  get  inflamed,  and 
death  at  last  puts  an  end  to  their  suffer- 
ings. 

“Now,  if  a fish-globe  be  not  over- 
crowded with  fishes,  we  have  only  to 
throw  in  a goodly  handful  of  some  wa- 
ter-weed,— such  as  the  Callitriche , for  in- 
stance,— and  anew  set  of  chemical  oper- 
ations commences  at  once,  and  it  becomes 
unnecessary  to  change  the  water.  The 
reason  of  this  is  easily  explained.  Plants 
absorb  oxygen  as  animals  do ; but  they 
also  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  from  the 
carbonic  acid  thus  absorbed  they  remove 
the  pure  carbon,  and  convert  it  into  vege- 
table tissue,  giving  out  the  free  oxygen 
either  to  the  water  or  the  air,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Hence,  in  a vessel  containing 
water-plants  in  a state  of  healthy  growth, 
the  plants  exhale  more  oxygen  than  they 
absorb,  and  thus  replace  that  which  the 
fishes  require  for  maintaining  healthy  res- 
piration. Any  one  who  will  observe  the 
plants  in  an  aquarium,  when  the  sun 
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shines  through  the  tank,  will  see  the 
leaves  studded  with  bright  beads,  some 
of  them  sending  up  continuous  streams 
of  minute  bubbles.  These  l>eads  and  bub- 
bles arc  pure  oxygen,  which  the  plants 
distil  from  the  water  itself,  in  order  to 
obtain  its  hydrogen,  and  from  carbonic 
acid,  in  order  to  obtain  its  carbon.”  * 
Thus  the  water,  if  the  due  proportion 
of  its  animal  and  vegetable  tenants  be 
observed,  need  never  he  changed.  This 
is  the  true  Aquarium,  which  aims  to  imi- 
tate the  balance  of  Nature.  By  this  bal- 
ance the  whole  organic  world  is  kept  liv- 
ing and  healthy.  For  animals  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  not 
only  for  all  their  food,  but  also  for  the 
purification  of  the  air,  which  they  all 
breathe,  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  in 
the  water.  The  divine  simplicity  of  this 
stupendous  scheme  may  well  challenge 
our  admiration.  Each  living  thing,  ani- 
mal or  plant,  uses  what  the  other  rejects, 
and  gives  back  to  the  air  wbat  the  other 
needs.  The  balance  must  be  perfect,  or 
all  life  would  expire,  and  vanish  from 
the  earth. 

This  is  the  balance  which  we  imitate 
in  the  Aquarium.  It  is  the  whole  law 
of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  Nature,  the 
whole  equilibrium  of  our  organic  world, 
inclosed  in  a bottle. 

For  the  rapid  evolution  of  oxygen  by 
plants  the  action  of  sun-light  is  required. 
That  evolution  becomes  very  feeble,  or 
ceases  entirely,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  Some  authorities  assert  even  that 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off  during  the  lat- 
ter period.  So,  too,  they  claim  that  there 
are  two  distinct  processes  carried  on  by 
the  leaves  of  plants, — namely,  respiration 
and  digestion : that  the  first  is  analogous 
to  the  same  process  in  animals;  and  that 
by  it  oxygen  is  absorbed  from,  and  car- 
bonic acid  returned  to  the  atmosphere, 
though  to  a limited  degree:  and  that 
digestion  consists  in  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  by  the  green  tissues  of  the 
leaves  tinder  (he  stimulus  of  the  light , the 
fxulion  of  solid  carbon , and  the  evolution 

• The  Book  of  the  Aquarium,  by  Sidney 
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of  pure  oxygen.  The  theory  of  distinct 
respiration  has  been  somewhat  doubted 
by  the  lushest  botanical  authority  of  this 
country  ; but  the  theory  of  digestion  is 
indisputable.  And  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  all  forms  of  vegetation  give  to  the 
air  much  more  free  oxygen  than  they 
take  from  it,  and  much  less  carbonic  acid, 
as  their  carbonaceous  composition  shows. 
If  fresh  leaves  are  placed  in  a bell-glass 
containing  air  charged  with  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  will  be 
found  that  a large  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  will  have  disappeared,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  pure  oxygen.  But 
this  change  will  not  bo  effected  in  the 
dark,  nor  by  any  degree  of  artificial  light. 
Under  water  the  oxygen  evolved  from 
healthy  vegetation  can  be  readily  col- 
lected as  it  rises,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
proved. 

Why  carbonic  acid  is,  to  a limited  de- 
gree, given  off  by  the  plant  in  the  night, 
is  merely  because  the  vital  process,  or  the 
fixation  of  carbon  and  evolution  of  oxy- 
gen, ceases  when  the  light  is  withdrawn. 
The  plant  is  only  in  a passive  state.  Or- 
dinary chemical  forces  resume  their  sway, 
and  the  oxvgen  of  the  air  combines  with 
the  newly  deposited  carbon  to  reproduce 
a little  carbonic  acid.  But  this  must  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  decomposing, 
not  of  growing  vegetation  ; for  by  so  much 
as  plants  grow,  they  decompose  carbonic 
acid  and  give  its  oxygen  to  the  air,  or, 
in  other  words,  purify  the  air. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that 
every  six  pounds  of  carbon  in  existing 
plants  has  withdrawn  twenty-two  pounds 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  replaced  it  with  sixteen  pounds  of 
oxygen  gas,  occupying  the  same  bulk. 
And  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  car- 
bon that  is  contained  in  the  tissues  of  liv- 
ing, and  of  extinct  vegetation  also,  in  the 
form  of  peat  and  coal,  we  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  vast  body  of  oxygen  which 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  added  to  the 
atmosphere. 

And  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that 
this  is  the  only  means  we  know  of  where- 


by free  oxygen  is  given  to  supply  the 
quantity  constantly  consumed  in  respira- 
tion, combustion,  and  other  vast  and  end- 
less oxygen-using  processes.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  animals  are  dependent 
upon  plants  for  their  pure  oxygen,  as 
well  as  for  their  food.  But  the  vege- 
table kingdom  might  exist  independentr 
ly  of  the  animal ; since  plants  may  de- 
rive enough  carbon  from  the  soil,  enrich- 
ed by  the  decaying  members  of  their  own 
race. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to 
the  law  that  plants  increase  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  air.  During  flower- 
ing and  fruiting,  the  stores  of  carbon  laid 
up  in  the  plant  are  used  to  support  the 
process,  and,  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  both  carbonic  acid  and  heat 
are  given  off.  This  has  been  frequently 
proved.  In  large  tropical  plants,  where  an 
immense  number  of  blossoms  are  crowd- 
ed together,  the  temperature  has  risen 
twenty  to  fifty  degrees  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  air. 

As  most  of  the  aquatic  plants  are  cryp- 
togamous,  or  producing  by  spores,  and 
not  by  flowers,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  heat  is 
much  less  in  degree  in  them,  and  there- 
fore less  in  the  water  than  in  the  air.  We 
may,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  it  down 
as  a general  principle,  that  plants  evolve 
free  oxygen  in  water,  when  in  the  sun- 
light, and  remove  the  carbonic  acid  add- 
ed to  the  water  by  the  respiration  of  the 
animals. 

But  since  this  is  a digestive  or  nutri- 
tive process,  it  follows  that  aquatic  plants 
may  derive  much  or  all  of  their  food 
from  the  water  itself,  or  the  carbon  in  it, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  so-called  air- 
plant,  which  grows  without  soil,  does  from 
the  air.  It  is  true,  at  any  rate,  that,  in 
the  fresh-water  aquarium,  the  river  and 
brook  plants  need  no  soil  but  pebbles  ; 
and  that  the  marine  plants  have  no  prop- 
er root,  but  are  attached  by  a sort  of 
sucker  or  foot-stalk  to  stones  and  masses 
of  rock.  It  is  very  easy  to  see,  then,  how 
the  aquarium  may  be  made  entirely  self- 
supporting  ; and  that,  excepting  for  the 
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larger  carnivorous  fisli,  who  exhaust  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  the  minute  crea- 
tures on  which  they  live,  no  external  food 
is  required. 

A very  simple  experiment  will  provo 
the  theory  and  practicability  of  the  aqua- 
rium. In  a glass  jar  of  moderate  size 
was  placed  a piece  of  Ulva  latissima,  or 
Sea-Lettuce,  a broad-leaved,  green,  aquat- 
ic plaut,  and  a small  fish.  The  mouth 
was  closed  by  a ground  glass  stopper. 
The  jar  was  exposed  to  the  light  daily ; 
the  water  was  never  changed  ; nor  was 
the  glass  stopper  removed,  excepting  to 
feed  the  fish,  once  or  twice  a week,  with 
small  fragments  of  meat.  At  the  end  of 
eight  months  both  remained  flourishing  : 
the  fish  was  lively  and  active ; and  the 
plant  had  more  than  half  filled  the  bottle 
with  fresh  green  leaves. 

Any  vessel  that  will  hold  water  can, 
of  course,  be  readily  converted  into  an 
aquarium.  But  as  we  desire  a clear 
view  of  the  contents  at  all  times,  glass 
is  the  best  material.  And  since  glass 
globes  refract  the  light  irregularly  and 
magnify  and  distort  whatever  is  within 
them,  we  shall  find  an  advantage  in  hav- 
ing the  sides  of  the  aquarium  parallel  and 
the  form  rectangular.  As  the  weight  of 
the  aquarium,  when  filled  with  water,  is 
enormous,  — far  more  than  we  should  at 
first  imagine,  — it  follows  that  it  must  be 
capable  of  resisting  pressure  both  from 
above  and  from  within.  The  floor  and 
stand,  the  frame  and  joints  must  be 
strong  and  compact,  and  the  walls  of 
plate  or  thick  crown  glass.  Hie  bottom 
should  be  of  slate ; and  if  it  is  designed  to 
attach  arches  of  rock-work  inside  to  the 
ends,  they,  too,  must  be  of  slate,  as  ce- 
ment will  not  stick  to  glass.  The  frame 
should  be  iron,  zinc,  or  well-turned  wood ; 
the  joints  closed  with  white-lead  putty ; 
the  front  and  back  of  glass.  There  is 
one  objection  to  having  the  side  which 
faces  the  light  of  transparent  glass,  and 
that  is  that  it  transmits  too  much  glare 
of  sunlight  for  the  health  of  the  animals. 
In  Nature’s  aquarium  the  light  enters 
only  from  above ; and  the  fish  and  deli- 
cate creatures  have  always,  even  then, 
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the  shady  fronds  of  aquatic  plants  or  the 
shelter  of  the  rocks, — as  well  as  the  pow- 
er of  seeking  greater  depths  of  water, 
where  the  light  is  less,  — to  protect  them- 
selves from  too  intense  a sunshine.  It  is, 
therefore,  sometimes  advisable  to  have 
the  window  side  of  the  aquarium  made 
of  glass  stained  of  a green  color.  It  is 
desirable  that  all  aquarial  tanks  should 
have  a movable  glass  cover  to  protect 
them  from  dust,  impure  gases,  and  smoke. 

When  we  speak  of  an  aquarium,  we 
mean  a vessel  holding  from  eight  to  thir- 
ty gallons  of  water.  Mr.  Gosse  describes 
his  larger  tank  as  being  two  feet  long  by 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  holding  some  twenty  gallons. 
Smaller  and  very  pretty  tanks  may  be 
made  fifteen  inches  long  by  twelve  inches 
wide  and  twelve  deep.  Great  varieties 
in  form  and  elegance  may  be  adapted  to 
various  situations. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  aquaria,  the 
fresh-  and  the  salt-water : the  one  fitted 
for  the  plants  and  animals  of  ponds  and 
rivers ; the  other  for  the  less  known  ten- 
ants of  the  sea.  They  are  best  described 
as  the  Iiiver  and  the  Marine  Aquarium, 
and  they  difler  somewhat  from  each  oth- 
er. We  shall  speak  first  of  the  fresh- 
water aquarium. 

The  tank  being  prepared,  and  well- 
seasoned,  by  being  kept  several  weeks 
alternately  full  and  empty,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  so  that  all  paint,  oil, 
varnish,  tannin,  etc.,  may  be  wholly  re- 
moved, the  next  thing  is  to  arrange  the 
bottom  and  to  plaut  it  Some  rough  frag- 
ments of  rock,  free  from  iron  or  other 
metals  that  stain  the  water,  may  be  built 
into  an  arch  with  cement,  or  piled  up  in 
any  shape  to  suit  the  fancy.  The  bottom 
should  be  composed  entirely  of  shingle 
or  small  pebbles,  well  washed.  Common 
silver  sand,  washed  until  the  water  can 
be  poured  through  it  quite  clear,  is  also 
suitable. 

Mould,  or  soil  adapted  to  ordinary  veg- 
etation, is  not  necessary  to  the  aquatic 
plants,  and  is,  moreover,  worse  than  use- 
less; since  it  necessitates  the  frequent 
changing  of  the  water  for  some  time,  in 
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order  to  get  rid  of  the  soluble  vegetable 
matter,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Con- 
fervas, and  other  low  forma  of  vegetation, 
which  are  obnoxious. 

Aquatic  plants  of  all  kinds  have  been 
found  to  root  freely  and  flourish  in  peb- 
bles alone,  if  their  roots  be  covered.  The 
plants  should  be  carefully  cleared  of  all 
dead  parts ; the  roots  attached  to  a small 
stone,  or  laid  on  the  bottom  and  covered 
with  a layer  of  pebbles  and  sand. 

The  bottom  being  planted,  the  water 
may  be  introduced  through  a watering- 
pot,  or  poured  against  the  side  of  the  tank, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  violent  agitation  of  the 
bottom.  The  water  should  be  pure  and 
bright  River-water  is  best;  spring-wa- 
ter will  do,  but  must  be  softened  by  the 
plants  for  some  days  before  the  fishes  are 
put  in. 

Sunshine  is  good  for  the  tank  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  fresh-  requires 
more  than  the  salt-water  aquarium.  The 
amount  of  oxygen  given  off'  by  the  plants, 
and  hence  their  growth  and  the  sprightli- 
ness of  the  fishes,  are  very  much  increas- 
ed while  the  sun  is  shining  on  them. 

In  selecting  plants  for  the  aquarium 
some  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  they  will  evolve,  and  to  their 
hardiness,  as  well  as  to  their  beauty. 
When  it  is  desired  to  introduce  the  fishes 
without  waiting  long  for  the  plants  to  get 
settled  and  to  have  given  off  a good  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  there  is  no  plant  more 
useful  than  the  Callilriche , or  Brook  Star- 
wort  It  is  necessary  to  get  a good  sup- 
ply, and  pick  off  the  green  heads,  with  four 
or  six  inches  only  of  stem;  wash  them 
clean,  and  throw  them  into  the  tank,  with- 
out planting.  They  spread  over  the  sur- 
face, forming  a rich  green  ceiling,  grow 
freely,  and  last  for  months.  They  are 
continually  throwing  out  new  roots  and 
shoots,  and  create  abundance  of  oxygen. 
Whenever  desired,  they  can  be  got  rid 
of  by  simply  lifting  them  out. 

The  Vallisneria,  or  Tape-Grass,  com- 
mon in  all  our  ponds,  is  essential  to  every 
fresh-water  tank.  It  must  be  grown  as 
a bottom-plant,  and  flourishes  only  when 
rooted.  The  Nilella  is  another  pleasing 


variety.  The  Ranunculus  aquatilis , or 
Water-Crowfoot,  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  pond  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of 
May,  and  continues  so  into  the  autumn. 
It  is  of  the  buttercup  family,  and  may  be 
known  as  a white  buttercup  with  a yellow 
centre.  The  floating  leaves  are  fleshy ; 
the  lower  ones  finely  cut.  It  must  be 
very  carefully  washed,  and  planted  from 
a good  joint,  allowing  length  enough  of 
stem  to  reach  the  surface.  Some  of  the 
blossom-heads  may  also  be  sprinkled  over 
the  surface,  where  they  will  live  and  bloom 
all  through  the  summer.  The  HyJrocharis , 
or  FrogVBit,  and  the  Alisma,  or  Water- 
Plantain,  are  also  easily  obtained,  hardy 
and  useful,  as  well  as  pleasing.  Many 
rarer  and  more  showy  varieties  may  be 
cultivated ; we  have  given  only  the  most 
common  and  essential.  All  the  varieties 
of  Chara  are  interesting  to  the  mierosco- 
pist,  as  showing  the  phenomenon  of  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  or  Cyclosis. 

Of  the  living  tenants  of  the  aquarium, 
those  most  interesting,  as  well  as  of  the 
highest  organization,  are  the  fishes.  And 
among  fishes,  the  family  of  the  Cyprinulce 
are  the  best  adapted  to  our  purpose; 
for  we  must  select  those  which  are  both 
hardy  and  tamable.  Cyprinus  gibelio , 
the  Prussian  Carp,  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
will  survive,  even  if  the  water  should 
accidentally  become  almost  exhausted  of 
oxygen.  It  may  be  taught,  also,  to  feed 
from  the  hand.  None  of  the  carp  are 
very  carnivorous.  Cyprinus  auratus,  or 
the  Gold-fish,  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental objects  in  an  aquarium.  But  the 
Minnow,  C.  phoxinus , is  the  jolliest  little 
fish  in  the  tank.  He  is  the  life  of  the 
collection,  and  will  survive  the  severest 
trials  of  heat  and  cold.  The  Chub,  a 
common  tenant  of  our  ponds,  is  also  a 
good  subject  for  domestication.  The 
Tench  and  Loach  are  very  interesting, 
but  also  very  delicate.  Among  the  spiny- 
finned  fishes,  the  Sticklebacks  ar$  the 
prettiest,  but  so  savage  that  they  often 
occasion  much  mischief.  For  a vessel 
containing  twelve  gallons  the  following 
selection  of  live  stock  is  among  those  rec- 
ommended : Three  Gold  Carp,  three 
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Prussian  Carp,  two  Perch,  four  large 
Loach,  a dozen  Minnows,  six  Bleak,  and 
two  dozen  Planorbis.  Some  varieties 
of  the  Water-Beetles,  or  Water-Spiders, 
■which  the  fishes  do  not  eat,  may  also  well 
be  added.  The  Newt,  too,  is  attractive 
and  harmless. 

All  may  go  on  well,  and  the  water  re- 
main clear;  but  after  the  tank  has  been 
established  several  weeks,  the  inner  sides 
of  the  glass  will  show  a green  tinge,  which 
soon  increases  and  interferes  with  the 
view.  This  is  owing  to  the  growth  of  a 
minute  coufcrvoid  vegetation,  which  must 
be  kept  down.  For  this  purpose  the  Snail 
is  the  natural  remedy,  being  the  ready 
scavenger  of  all  such  nuisances.  Snails 
cling  to  the  sides,  and  clean  away  and 
consume  all  this  vegetable  growth.  The 
Lymnea  is  among  the  most  efficient,  but 
unfortunately  is  destructive,  by  eating 
holes  in  the  young  fronds  of  the  larger 
plants,  and  thus  injuring  their  appear- 
ance. To  this  objection  some  other  va- 
rieties of  snail  are  not  open.  The  Palu- 
dina  and  Planorbis  are  the  only  kinds 
which  are  trustworthy.  The  former  is 
a handsome  snail,  with  a bronze-tinted, 
globular  shell;  fthe  latter  has  a spiral 
form.  These  will  readily  reduce  the 
vegetation.  And  to  preserve  the  crystal 
clearness  of  the  water,  some  Mussels  may 
be  allowed  to  burrow  in  the  sand,  where 
they  will  perform  the  office  of  animated 
filters.  They  strain  off  matters  held  in 
suspension  in  the  water,  by  means  of  their 
siphons  and  ciliated  gills.  With  these 
precautions,  a well-balanced  tank  will 
long  retain  all  the  pristine  purity  of  Na- 
ture. 

Specimens  for  the  river  aquarium  may 
be  readily  obtained  in  almost  any  brook 
or  pool,  by  means  of  the  hand -net  or 
dredge.  It  will  be  astonishing  to  see 
the  variety  of  objects  brought  up  by  a 
successful  haul.  Small  fish,  newts,  tad- 
poles, mollusks,  water- beetles,  worms, 
spiders,  and  spawn  of  all  kinds  will  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye;  while  the  mi- 
croscope will  bring  out  thousands  more  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects. 

A very  different  style  of  appearance 
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and  of  objects  distinguishes  the  Salt-water 
or  Marine  Aquarium. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  most  curious 
live  stock  of  the  salt-water  aquarium  live 
upon  or  near  the  bottom,  so  the  marine 
tank  should  be  more  shallow,  and  allow 
an  uninterrupted  view  from  above.  Ma- 
rine creatures  are  more  delicately  con- 
stituted than  fresh-water  ones;  and  they 
demand  more  care,  patience,  and  over- 
sight to  render  the  marine  aquarium  suc- 
cessful. 

Sea-sand  and  pebbles,  washed  clean, 
form  the  best  bottom  for  the  salt-water 
aquarium.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
many  of  the  marine  tenants  arc  borrow- 
ers, and  require  a bottom  adapted  to 
their  habits.  Some  rock-work  is  consid- 
ered essential  to  afford  a grateful  shelter 
and  concealment  to  such  creatures  as  are 
timid  by  nature,  and  require  a spot  in 
which  to  hide : this  is  true  of  many 
fishes.  Branches  of  coral,  l>edded  in  ce- 
ment, may  be  introduced,  and  form  beau- 
tiful and  natural  objects,  on  which  plants 
will  climb  and  droop  gracefully. 

Sea-water  dipped  from  the  open  sea, 
away  from  the  mouths  of  rivers,  is,  of 
course,  the  best  for  the  marine  aquari- 
um. If  pure,  it  will  bear  transportation 
and  loss  of  time  before  being  put  into  the 
tank.  It  may,  however,  not  always  be 
possible  to  get  sea-water,  particularly  for 
the  aquarium  remote  from  the  seaboard, 
and  it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  artificial 
sea-water  will  answer  every  purpose. 

The  composition  of  natural  sea-water 
is,  in  a thousand  parts,  approximately, 
as  follows : Water,  964  parts ; Common 
Salt,  27 ; Chloride  of  Magnesium,  8.6  ; 
Chloride  of  Potassium,  0.7  ; Sulphate  of 
Magnesia,  (Epsom  Salts.)  2;  Sulphate  of 
Lime,  1.4  ; Bromide  of  Magnesium,  Car- 
bonate of  Lime,  etc.,  .02  to  .03  parts. 
Now  the  Bromide  of  Magnesium,  and 
Sulphate  and  Carbonate  of  Lime,  occur 
in  such  small  quantities,  that  they  can  be 
safely  omitted  in  making  artificial  sea- 
water; and  besides,  river  and  spring  wa- 
ter always  contain  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  lime.  Therefore,  according 
to  Mr.  Gosse,  we  may  use  the  following 
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formula : In  every  hundred  parts  of  the 
solid  ingredients,  Common  Salt,  81  parts; 
Epsom  Salts,  7 parts ; Chloride  of  Mag- 
nesium, 10  parts;  Chloride  of  Potassium, 
2 parts  ; and  of  Water  about  2900  parts, 
although  this  must  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  specific  gravity.  The 
mixture  had  better  be  allowed  to  stand 
several  days  before  filling  the  tank ; for 
thus  the  impurities  of  the  chemicals  will 
settle,  and  the  clear  liquor  can  be  de- 
canted ofl*.  The  specific  gravity  should 
then  be  tested  with  the  hydrometer,  and 
may  safely  range  from  1026  to  1028, — 
fresh  water  being  1000.  If  a quart  or 
two  of  real  sea-water  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  a very  useful  addition  to  the  mix- 
ture. It  may  now  be  introduced  into 
the  tank  through  a filter.  But  no  liv- 
in'* creatures  must  be  introduced  until 

O 

the  artificial  water  has  been  softened 
and  prepared  by  the  growth  of  the  ma- 
rine plants  in  it  for  several  weeks.  Thus, 
too,  it  will  be  oxygenated,  and  ready  for 
the  oxvgen-usinj*  tenants. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  water  which 
has  been  thus  prepared,  with  only  four 
ingredients,  will,  after  being  a month  or 
more  in  the  aquarium,  acquire  the  other 
constituents  which  are  normally  pres- 
ent in  minute  quantities  in  the  natural 
sea-water.  It  must  derive  them  from 
the  action  of  the  plants  or  animals,  or 
both.  Bromine  may  come  from  sponges, 
or  sea-wrack,  perhaps.  Thus  artificial 
water  eventually  rights  itself. 

The  tank,  having  been  prepared  and 
seasoned  with  the  same  precaution  used 
for  the  river  aquarium,  and  having  a 
clear  bottom  and  a supply  of  good  wa- 
ter, is  now  ready  for  planting.  Many 
beautifully  colored  and  delicately  fringed 
Algae  and  Sea-Wracks  will  be  found  on 
the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  will  sadly 
tempt  the  enthusiast  to  consign  their 
delicate  hues  to  the  aquarium.  All  such 
temptations  must  be  resisted.  Green  is 
the  only  color  well  adapted  for  healthy 
and  oxygenating  growth  in  the  new 
tank.  A small  selection  of  the  purple 
or  red  varieties  may  perhaps  be  intro- 
duced and  successfully  cultivated  at  a 


later  day,  but  they  are  very  delicate ; 
while  the  olives  and  browns  arc  pretty 
sure  to  die  and  corrupt  the  water.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Alg® 
are  crvptogamous,  and  bear  no  visible 
flowers  to  delight  the  eye  or  fancy.  Of 
all  marine  plants,  the  Ulva  latissima , or 
Sea-Lettuce,  is  first  and  best  It  has 
broad,  light-green  fronds,  and  is  hardy 
and  a rapid  grower,  and  hence  a good 
giver  of  oxygen.  Next  to  this  in  looks 
and  usefulness  comes  the  Enteromorpha 
cotnpressa,  a delicate,  grass- like  Alga. 
After  a while  the  Cliondrus  crispns,  or 
common  Carrageen  Moss,  may  be  chosen 
and  added.  These  ought  to  be  enough 
for  some  months,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  add 
too  many  at  once.  Then  the  green 
weeds  Codium  tomenlosum  and  Clado - 
phora  may  be  tried  ; and,  still  later,  the 
beautiful  Bryopsis  plumosa.  But  it  is 
much  better  to  be  content  with  a few 
Ulvte,  and  others  of  that  class,  to  begin 
with  ; for  a half  dozen  of  these  will  sup- 
port quite  a variety  of  animal  life. 

After  a few  hardy  plants  are  well 
set,  and  thriving  for  a week  or  two, 
and  the  water  is  clear  and  bubbly  with 
oxygen,  it  will  be  time  to  look  about 
for  the  live  stock  of  the  marine  aqua- 
rium. Fishes,  though  most  attractive, 
must  be  put  in  last ; for  as  they  are  of 
the  highest  vitality,  so  they  require  the 
most  oxygen  and  food,  and  hence  should 
not  be  trusted  until  everything  in  the 
tank  is  well  a-going. 

The  first  tenants  should  be  the  hardy 
varieties  of  the  Sea-Anemones,  or  Actin- 
ia, — which  are  Polyps,  of  the  class  Ra- 
diata.  The  Actinia  mexembryanlhemum  is 
the  common  smooth  anemone,  abounding 
on  the  coast,  and  often  to  be  found  attach- 
ed to  stones  on  the  beach.  “ When  clos- 
ed,” says  Mr.  Hibbert,  “ it  has  much  re- 
semblance to  a ripe  strawberry,  being  of 
a deep  chocolate  color,  dotted  with  small 
yellow  spots.  When  expanded,  a circle 
of  bright  blue  beads  or  tubercles  is  seen 
within  the  central  opening ; and  a num- 
ber of  coral-like  fingers  or  tentacles  un- 
fold from  the  centre,  and  spread  out  on 
all  sides.”  It  remains  expanded  for  many 
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days  together,  if  the  water  be  kept  pure ; 
and,  having  little  desire  for  locomotion, 
stays,  generally,  about  where  it  is  placed. 
It  is  a carnivorous  creature,  and  seeks 
its  food  with  its  ever-searching  tentacles, 
thus  drawing  in  fishes  and  mollusks,  but, 
most  frequently,  the  minute  Infusoria. 
Like  other  polyps,  it  may  be  cut  in  two, 
and  each  part  becomes  a new  creature. 
It  is  a very  pretty  and  hardy  object 
in  the  aquarium.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties, some  of  which  are  very  delicate,  as 
the  Actinia  anguicoma,  or  Snaky-locked 
Anemone,  and  the  pink  and  brown  Ac- 
tinia belli*,  which  so  resembles  a daisy. 
Others,  as  the  Actinia  parasitica,  are  ob- 
tainable only  by  deep-sea  dredging ; “ and, 
as  its  name  implies,  it  usually  inhabits  thd 
shell  of  some  defunct  mollusk.  And  more 
curious  still,  in  the  same  shell  we  usually 
find  a pretty  crab,  who  acts  as  porter  to 
the  anemone.  Ho  drags  the  shell  about 
with  him  like  a palanquin,  on  which  sits 
enthroned  a very  bloated,  but  gayly-drcss- 
cd  potentate,  destitute  of  power  to  move 
it  for  himself.”  * 

The  Actinia  gemmacea , or  Gemmed 
Anemone,  the  Actinia  crassicornis , and 
the  Plumose  Anemone  are  all  beautiful, 
but  tender  varieties. 

The  Anemones  require  but  little  care ; 
they  do  not  generally  need  feeding, 
though  tho  Daisy  and  Plumose  Anem- 
one greedily  take  minced  mutton,  or 
oyster.  But,  as  a rule,  there  are  enough 
Infusoria  for  their  subsistence  ; and  it  is 
safer  not  to  feed  them,  as  any  fragments 
not  consumed  will  decay,  and  contami- 
nate the  water. 

Next  in  order  of  usefulness,  hardiness, 
and  adaptability  to  the  new  aquarium, 
come  the  Mollusks.  And  of  these,  Snails 
and  Periwinkles  claim  our  respectful  at- 
tention, as  the  most  faithful,  patient,  and 
necessary  scavengers  of  the  confervoid 
growths,  which  soon  obscure  the  marine 
aquarium. 

M It  is  interesting,"  says  Mr.  Gosse, 
“ to  watch  the  business-like  way  in  which 
the  Periwinkle  feeds.  At  very  regular 
intervals,  the  proboscis,  a tube  with  thick 
• Hibbert’s  Book  of  the  Aquarium. 
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fleshy  walls,  is  rapidly  turned  inside  out 
to  a certain  extent,  until  a surface  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  glass  hav- 
ing a silky  lustre ; this  is  the  tongue ; it 
is  moved  with  a short  sweep,  and  then 
the  tubular  proboscis  infolds  its  walls  again, 
the  tongue  disappearing,  and  every  fila- 
ment of  Conferva  being  carried  up  into 
the  interior,  from  the  little  area  which 
had  been  swept.  The  next  instant,  the 
foot  meanwhile  having  made  a small  ad- 
vance, the  proboscis  unfolds  again,  the 
tongue  rtiakcs  another  sweep,  and  again 
the  whole  is  withdrawn ; and  this  pro- 
ceeds with  great  regularity.  I can  com- 
pare the  action  to  nothing  so  well  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  tongue  of  an 
ox  licks  up  the  grass  of 'the  field,  or  to 
the  action  of  the  mower  cutting  swath 
after  swath.” 

Of  Crustacea,  the  Prawns  and  the 
smaller  kinds  of  Crabs  may  be  admitted 
to  the  aquarium,  though  but  sparingly. 
They  are  rude,  noisy,  quarrelsome,  and 
somewhat  destructive,— but,  for  the  same 
reason,  amusing  tenants  of  the  tank. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Soldier  or  Hermit  Crab  takes  posses- 
sion of  and  lives  in  the  shells  of  Whelks 
and  Snails.  Poorly  protected  behind  by 
Nature,  the  homeless  crab  wanders  about 
seeking  a lodging.  Presently  he  meets 
with  an  empty  shell,  and,  after  probing  it 
carefully  with  his  claw  to  be  sure  it  is 
not  tenanted,  he  pops  into  it  back  fore- 
most in  a twinkling,  and  settles  himself 
in  his  new  house.  Often,  too,  he  may 
be  seen  balancing  the  conveniences  of 
the  one  he  is  in  and  of  another  vacant 
lodgin';  he  has  found  in  his  travels ; and 
he  even  ventures  out  of  his  own,  and  into 
the  other,  and  back  again,  before  being 
satisfied  as  to  their  respective  merits.  In 
all  these  manoeuvres,  as  well  as  in  his 
daily  battles  with  his  brethren,  he  is  one 
of  the  drollest  of  creatures. 

As  we  advance  in  our  practice  with  the 
aquarium  we  may  venture  to  introduce 
more  delicate  lodgers.  Such  are  the  beau- 
tiful family  of  the  Annelidce : the  Ser- 
pula , in  his  dirty  house;  and  the  Tere- 
btlla , most  ancient  of  masons,  who  lays 
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the  walls  of  his  home  in  water-proof  ce- 
ment. 

The  great  class  of  Zoophytes  can  bo 
introduced,  but  many  varieties  of  them 
will  be  found  already  within  the  aquari- 
um, in  the  company  of  their  more  bulky 
neighbors.  These  peculiar  creatures,  or 
things,  form  the  boundary  where  the  last 
gleam  of  animal  life  is  so  feeble  and 
flickering  as  to  render  it  doubtful  wheth- 
er they  belong  to  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdom.  Agassiz  calls  them  Pro - 
tozoa, — Primary  Existences.  Some  di- 
vide them  into  two  great  classes,  name- 
ly : the  Anthozoa,  or  Flower-Life  ; and  the 
Polyzoa,  or  Many-Life,  in  which  the  indi- 
viduals are  associated  in  numbers.  They 
are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  water ; all 
are  destitute  of  joints,  nerves,  lungs,  and 
proper  blood-vessels ; but  they  all  possess 
an  irritable  system,  in  obedience  to  which 
they  expand  or  contract  at  will.  Among 
the  Antliozoa  are  the  Anemones;  among 
the  Polijzoa  are  the  Madrepores,  or  Coral- 
Builders,  and  many  others.  Many  are 
microscopic,  and  belong  to  the  class  of 
animalcules  called  Infusoria. 

A very  remarkable  quality  which  the 
Infusoria  possess  — one  very  useful  for 
the  aquarium,  and  one  which  would  seem 
to  settle  their  place  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom— is  that  they  exhale  oxygen  like 
plants.  This  has  been  proved  by  Liebig, 
who  collected  several  jars  of  oxygen  from 
tanks  containing  Infusoria  only. 

A piece  of  honeycomb  coral  ( Eschara 
foliacea)  is  easily  found,  and,  when  well 
selected  and  placed  in  the  aquarium,  may 
continue  to  grow  there  by  the  labors  of 
its  living  infusorial  tenants : they  are  not 
unworthy  rivals  of  the  Madrepores,  or 
deep-sea  coral-builders  of  warmer  lati- 
tudes. The  walls  of  its  cells  are  not  more 
than  one -thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  each  cell  has  its  occupant  »So 
closely  are  they  packed,  that  in  an  area 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square  the  ori- 
fices of  forty-five  cells  can  be  counted. 
As  these  are  all  double,  this  would  give 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
cells  to  the  square  inch.  Now  a moder- 
ate-sized specimen  will  afford,  with  all  its 


convolutions,  at  least  one  hundred  square 
inches  of  wall,  which  would  contain  a 
population  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  — a very  large 
city.  So  says  Mr.  Gosse.  We  cannot 
forbear,  with  him,  from  quoting  Mont- 
gomery’s lines  on  the  labors  of  the  coral- 
worms,  which  modern  science  has  ena- 
bled us  to  study  in  our  parlors. 

“Millions  on  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age, 
With  simplest  skill,  and  toil  unwearinble, 
No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved, 
Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread, 
To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening,  grad- 
ual mound, 

By  marvellous  structure  climbing  towards 
the  day. 

Each  wrought  alone,  yet  all  together 
wrought, 

Unconscious,  not  unworthy  instruments, 

By  which  a hand  invisible  was  rearing 
A new  creation  in  the  secret  deep. 

I snw  the  living  pile  ascend, 

The  mausoleum  of  its  architects, 

Still  dying  upwards  as  their  labors  closed; 
Slime  the  material,  but  the  slime  was  turned 
To  adamant  by  their  petrific  touch: 

Frail  were  their  frames,  ephemeral  their 
lives, 

Their  masonry  imperishable.” 

The  deep-sea  soundings  taken  recent- 
ly for  the  Atlantic  telegraph  have  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  organic  life  even 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Numerous 
living  Infusoria  have  been  brought  to  the 
light  of  day,  from  their  hidden  recesses, 
by  the  lead.  “ Deeper  than  ever  plum- 
met sounded”  before  these  latter  days, 
there  exist  myriads  of  minute  creatures, 
and  of  Algae  to  furnish  their  food.  It  is 
an  unanswered  problem,  How  they  can 
resist  the  enormous  pressure  to  which 
they  must  be  there  subjected,  amount- 
ing, not  infrequently,  to  several  tons  to 
the  square  inch.  And  still  another  point 
of  interest  for  us  springs  from  this.  It  is 
an  inquiry  of  practical  importance  to  the 
aquarian  naturalist,  How  far  the  diminish- 
ed pressure  which  they  meet  with  in  the 
tank,  on  being  transferred  from  their  low- 
er homes  to  the  aquarium,  may  influence 
their  viability.  May  not  some  of  the  nu- 
merous deaths  in  the  marine  tank  be  rea- 
sonably attributed  to  this  lack  of  pressure  ? 
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"What  a difference,  too,  lias  Nature  estab- 
lished, in  the  natural  power  to  resist  press- 
ure, between  those  creatures  which  float 
near  the  surface  and  those  which  haunt 
the  deeper  sea!  The  Jelly-fish  can  live 
only  near  the  top  of  the  water,  and,  float- 
ing softly  through  a gentle  medium,  is 
yet  crushed  by  a touch ; while  the  Coral- 
builder  bears  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  worlds  on  his  vaulted  cell  with  perfect 
impunity. 

Another  important  question  is,  How  far 
alteration  in  the  amount  of  light  may  af- 
fect the  more  delicate  creatures.  What 
fishes  do  without  light  has  been  solved 
by  the  darkness  of  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
the  tenants  of  whose  black  pools  are  eye- 
less, evidently  because  there  is  nothing  to 
see.  The  more  deeply  located  Infusoria 
and  Mollusks  must  dwell  in  an  endless 
twilight ; for  Humboldt  has  found,  by  ex- 
periment, that  at  a depth  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  feet  from  the  surface  the 
amount  of  sunlight  which  can  penetrate 
is  equal  only  to  one-half  of  the  light  of 
an  ordinary  candle  one  foot  distant. 

Thus  ever  in  gloom,  yet  in  a state  of 
constant  safety  from  storms  and  the  agi- 
tations of  the  upper  air,  the  thousand 
forms  of  low  organic  life  and  crvptogamic 
vegetation  live  and  thrive  in  peace  and 
quietness. 

“ The  floor  is  of  sand  like  the  mountain  drift, 
Aud  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty 
snow ; 

From  the  coral  rocks  the  sea-plants  lift 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  aud  billows 
flow. 

• • • • • 

“And  life  in  rare  and  benutiful  forms 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 

And  is  safe,  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of 
storms 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  waves  his  own.”  • 

Upon  the  bottom,  at  various  depths, 
lies  that  brilliant  Radiate  — type  of  his 
class — the  Star-fish.  These  are  quiet 
and  harmless  creatures,  and  favorites  in 
the  aquarium,  from  the  pretty  contrast 
they  make  with  marine  plants  and  oth- 
er objects. 

* I’crcival. 
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The  perfect  transparency,  elegant  form, 
and  graceful  navigation  of  the  Medusa, 
or  Jelly-fishes,  render  them  much  admir- 
ed in  their  native  haunts,  and  prized  for 
the  aquarium.  But  they  are  very  deli- 
cate. How'beautiful  and  remarkable  are 
these  headless  Discopliori,  as  they  float, 
and  propel  themselves  with  involutions 
of  their  disks  and  gently  trailing  tenta- 
cles, and  the  central  peduncle  hanging 
far  below,  like  the  clapper  of  a transpar- 
ent bell ! And  yet  these  wonders  are  but 
so  much  sea-water,  inclosed  in  so  slight 
a tissue  that  it  withers  in  the  sun,  and 
leaves  only  a minute  spot  of  dried-up 
gelatinous  substance  behind. 

Finally  come  the  Fishes,  many  of  which 
are  of  similar  genera  to  those  recommend- 
ed for  the  fresh-water  tank.  The  Black 
Goby  is  familiar,  tamable,  but  voracious ; 
the  Gray  Mullet  is  very  hardy,  but  also 
rather  savage;  the  Wrasses  are  some  of 
the  most  showy  fish,  — called  in  6ome 
parts  of  the  country  Cunners,  — and  of 
these,  the  Ancient  Wrasse,  ( Labrus  mac - 
ulatus,)  covered  with  a network  of  ver- 
milion meshes  on  a brown  and  white 
ground,  is  the  most  elegant 

Some  points  of  general  management 
are  so  important,  and  some  dangers  so 
imminent,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  by 
unnoticed.  The  aquarian  enthusiast  is 
very  apt  to  be  in  too  great  haste  to  see 
everything  going  > on,  and  commits  the 
common  error  of  trying  too  many  things 
at  once.  The  aquarium  must  be  built  up 
slowly  and  tentatively,  object  by  object : 
plants  first,  and  of  the  simplest  kinds ; 
and  not  until  they  are  well  settled,  and 
the  water  beaded  with  oxygen  bubbles,'1 
should  we  think  of  introducing  living 
creatures,  — and  even  then  only  the  • 
hardier  kinds  of  actinias,  mollusks,  and 
crabs.  All  delicate  animals  must  be  in- 
trusted one  by  one  to  their  new  home, 
and  carefully  watched  for  deaths  and  de- 
cay, which,  whether  arising  from  dead 
plants  or  animals,  ruin  everything  very 
quickly,  unless  they  be  promptly  remov- 
ed. For  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even  in 
very  minute  quantities,  is  sure  death  to 
all  these  little  creatures. 
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The  emanations  from  paint  and  putty 
are  often  fatal  in  new  tanks.  Several 
weeks'  exposure  to  water,  air,  and  sun- 
light is  necessary  to  season  the  new-made 
aquarium.  Of  equal  consequence  is  it 
that  the  water  be  absolutely  pure;  and 
if  brought  from  the  sea,  care  must  be 
exercised  about  the  vessel  containing  it 
Salt  acts  upon  the  glazing  of  earthen 
ware  of  some  kinds.  Stone  or  glass  jars 
are  safest  New  oak  casks  are  fatal  from 
the  tannin  which  soaks  out;  fir  casks  are 
safe  and  good.  So  delicate  and  sensitive 
are  the  minute  creatures  which  people  the 
sea,  that  they  have  been  found  dead  on 
opening  a cask  in  which  a new  oak  bung 
was  the  only  source  of  poison.  And  no 
wonder ; for  a very  slight  proportion  of 
tannic  acid  in  the  water  corrugates  and 
stiffens  the  thin,  smooth  skin  of  the  anem- 
one, like  the  tanning  of  leather. 

A certain  natural  density  of  the  sea- 
water must  also  be  preserved,  ranging 
between  no  wider  limits  than  1026  and 
1028.  And  in  the  open  tank  evapo- 
ration is  constantly  deranging  this,  and 
must  be  met  by  a supply  from  without. 
As  the  pure  water  alone  evaporates,  and 
the  salts  and  earthy  or  mineral  constitu- 
ents are  left  behind,  two  things  result : 
the  water  remaining  becomes  constantly 
more  dense ; and  this  can  be  remedied 
only  by  pure  fresh  water  poured  in  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  Hence  the  ma- 
rine aquarium  must  be  replenished  with 
fresh  tca(er,  until  the  proper  specific 
gravity,  as  indicated  by  the  hydrometer, 
is  restored. 

The  aquarium  may  be  found  some 
morning  with  a deep  and  permanent 
green  stain  discoloring  the  water.  This 
unsightly  appearance  is  owing  to  the  si- 
multaneous development  of  the  spores 
of  multitudes  of  minute  Algte  and  Con- 
ferva;, and  can  be  obviated  by  pass- 
ing the  water  through  a charcoal  filter. 
When  any  of  the  fishes  give  signs  of 
sickness  or  suffocation,  by  coming  to  the 
surface  and  gulping  air,  they  may  be 
revived  by  having  the  water  aerated  by 
pouring  it  out  repeatedly  from  a little 
elevation,  or  by  a syringe.  The  fishes 


are  sometimes  distressed,  also,  when  the 
room  gets  too  warm  for  them.  A tem- 
perature of  60°  is  about  what  they  re- 
quire. Aud  they  will  stand  cold,  many 
of  them,  even  to  being  frozen  with  the 
water  into  ice,  and  afterwards  revive. 

The  degree  of  light  should  be  care- 
fully  regulated  by  a stained  glass  side,  or 
a shade.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  sunlight  is  indispensable  to  the  free 
evolution  of  oxygen  by  the  plants.  And 
when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  water,  all 
its  occupants  appear  more  lively,  and  the 
fishes  seem  intoxicated  — as  they  doubt- 
less are  — with  oxygen. 

A novice  is  apt  to  overstock  his  aqua- 
rium. Not  more  than  two  moderate-sized 
fishes  to  a gallon  of  water  is  a safe  rule. 
Care,  too,  must  be  taken  to  group  togeth- 
er those  kinds  of  creatures  which  are  not 
natural  enemies,  or  natural  food  for  each 
other,  or  a sad  scene  of  devastation  and 
murder  will  ensue. 

Cleansing  cannot  be  always  intrusted 
to  snails.  But  the  sides  may  be  scrubbed 
with  a soft  swab,  made  of  cotton  or 
wick-yam.  Deaths  will  occasionally  take 
place ; and  even  suicide  is  said  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  wicked  family  of  the 
Echinoderms. 

To  procure  specimens  for  the  aquari- 
um requires  some  knack  and  knowledge. 
The  sea-shore  must  be  haunted,  and  even 
the  deep  sea  explored.  At  the  extreme 
low-water  of  new  or  full  moon  tides,  the 
rocks  and  tide-pools  are  to  be  zealously 
hunted  over  by  the  aquarian  naturalist. 
Several  wide-mouthed  vials  and  stone 
jars  are  necessary ; and  we  would  re- 
peat, that  no  plant  should  be  taken,  un- 
less its  attachment  is  preserved.  It  is 
often  a long  and  difficult  job  to  get  some 
of  the  Alga;  with  their  tender  connections 
unsevered  from  the  hard  rock,  which 
must  be  chipped  away  with  the  chisel, 
and  often  with  the  blows  of  the  hammer 
deadened  by  being  struck  under  water. 
It  is  by  lifting  up  the  overhanging  mass- 
es of  slimy  fuci,  tangles,  and  sea-grass, 
that  we  find  the  delicate  varieties,  as  the 
Chondrus  with  its  metallic  lustre,  and 
the  red  Alg<et  or  the  stony  Corallina, 
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■which  delights  in  the  obscurity  of  shaded 
pools. 

The  sea-weeds  will  be  found  studded 
with  mollusks,— as  Snails  and  Periwinkles 
of  many  queer  varieties.  Anemones,  of 
the  more  common  kinds,  are  found  cling- 
ing to  smooth  stones.  Crabs  on  the  sand. 
Prawns,  Shrimps,  Medusae,  and  fishes  of 
many  species,  in  the  little  pools  which 
the  tide  leaves  behind,  and  which  it  will 
require  a sharp  eye  and  a quick  hand  to 
explore  with  success.  But  the  rarer  forms 
of  Actiuias,  Star-fishes,  Sepioles,  Madre- 
pores, Annelidae,  and  Zoophytes,  of  a 
thousand  shapes,  live  on  the  bottom,  in 
deep  water,  and  must  be  captured  there. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  dredge  from 
a boat,  under  sail.  The  naturalist’s  dredge 
is  an  improved  oyster-dredge,  with  each 
of  the  two  long  sides  of  the  mouth  made 
into  a scraping  lip  of  iron.  The  body  is 
made  of  spun-yarn,  or  fishing-line,  netted 
into  a small  mesh.  Two  long  triangles 
are  attached  by  a hinge  to  the  two  short 
sides  of  the  frame,  and  meeting  in  front, 
at  some  distance  from  the  mouth,  are  con- 
nected by  a swivel-joint.  To  this  the 
dragging  rope  is  bent,  which  must  be 
three  times  as  long,  in  dredging,  as  the 
depth  of  the  water.  This  is  fastened  to 
the  stern  of  a boat  under  sail,  and  thus 
the  bottom  is  raked  of  all  sorts  of  objects ; 
among  which,  on  emptying  the  net,  many 
living  creatures  for  the  aquarium  are 
found.  These  may  be  placed  temporarily 
in  jars ; though  plants,  mollusks,  Crusta- 
cea and  Actiniae  may  be  kept  and  trans- 
mitted long  distances  packed  in  layers 
of  moist  sea-weed. 

For  all  this  detail,  labor,  and  patient 
care,  we  may  reasonably  find  two  great 
objects : first,  the  cultivation  and  ad- 
vancement of  natural  science ; second, 
the  purest  delight  and  healthiest  amuse- 
ment 

In  the  aquarium  we  have  a most  con- 
venient field  for  the  study  of  Natural 
History : to  learn  the  varieties,  nature, 
names,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  those 
endless  forms  of  animated  existence  which 
dwell  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  our 
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minds  by  cultivating  our  powers  of  ob- 
servation. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  aqua- 
rium comes  from  the  excitement  of  find- 
ing and  collecting  specimens,  as  well  as 
from  watching  the  tank  itself.  There 
can  be  no  more  pleasant  accompaniment 
to  the  sea- side  walk  of  the  casual  vis- 
itor or  summer  resident  of  a watering- 
place,  than  to  search  for  marine  plants 
and  animals  among  the  fissures,  rocks, 
and  tide-pools  of  the  sea-washed  beach 
or  cape. 

Nature  is  always  as  varied  as  beauti- 
ful. Thousands  of  strange  forms  sport 
under  the  shadow  of  the  brown,  waving 
sea-weeds,  or  among  the  delicate  scarlet 
fronds  of  the  dulse,  which  is  found  grow- 
ing in  the  little  ponds  that  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  beach  have  retained.  It  is 
down  among  the  great  boulders  which 
the  Atlantic  piles  upon  our  coast,  that 
we  may  find  endless  varieties  of  life  to 
fill  the  aquarium,  though  not  those  more 
gorgeous  hues  which  distinguish  the  ten- 
ants of  the  coral  reefs  on  tropical  shores. 
Yet  even  here  Nature  is  absolutely  in- 
finite ; and  we  shall  find  ourselves,  day 
after  day,  imitating  that  botanist  who, 
walking  through  the  same  path  for  a 
month,  found  always  a new  plant  which 
had  escaped  his  notice  before.  So,  too, 
in  exploring  the  open  sea,  besides  the 
pleasure  of  sailing  along  a variegated 
coast,  with  sun  and  blue  water,  we  have 
the  constant  excitement  of  unexpected 
discovery : for,  as  often  as  we  pull  up  the 
dredge,  some  new  wonder  is  revealed. 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  wonders  of 
the  sea.  And  all  that  we  drag  from  the 
bottom,  all  that  we  admire  in  the  aqua- 
rium, are  but  a few  disconnected  speci- 
mens of  that  infinite  whole  which  makes 
up  their  home. 

So,  too,  in  watching  the  aquarium  it- 
self, we  shall  see  endless  repetitions  of 
thoso  “ sea-changes  " which  Shakspeare 
sang.  Ancient  mythology  typified  the 
changing  wonders  of  aquatic  Nature,  as 
well  as  the  fickleness  of  the  treacherous 
sea,  in  those  shifting  deities,  Glaucus 
and  Proteus,  who  tenanted  the  shore. 
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The  one  the  fancy  of  Ovid  metamor- 
phosed from  a restless  man  to  a fickle 
sea-god  ; the  other  assumed  so  many  de- 
ceptive shapes  to  those  who  visited  his 
cave,  that  his  memory  has  been  preserv- 
ed in  the  word  Protean.  Such  fancies 
well  apply  to  a part  of  Nature  which 
shifts  like  the  sands,  and  ranges  from  the 
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hideous  Cuttle-fish  and  ravenous  Shark  to 
the  delicate  Medusa,  whose  graceful  form 
and  trailing  tentacles  float  among  the 
waving  fronds  of  colored  Algae,  like 

“ Sabrina  fair, 

Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 

The  loose  train  of  her  amber-dropping  hair.” 


The  Young  Repealer. 
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About  eighteen  years  ago,  when  I 
was  confined  to  two  rooms  by  illness  of 
long  standing,  I received  a remarkable 
note  by  post  one  day.  The  envelope, 
bearing  the  Dublin  postmark,  was  ad- 
dressed in  a good,  bold,  manly  hand- 
writing; but  the  few  lines  within  show- 
ed traces  of  agitation.  What  I am  going 
to  relate  is  a true  story,  — altogether 
true,  so  far  as  I can  trust  my  memory, — 
except  the  name  of  the  Young  Repealer. 
I might  give  his  real  name  without  dan- 
ger of  hurting  any  person’s  feelings  but 
one ; but,  for  the  sake  of  that  one,  who 
will  thus  be  out  of  the  reach  of  my  nar- 
rative, I speak  of  him  under  another 
name.  Having  to  choose  a name,  I will 
take  a thoroughly  Irish  one,  and  call  my 
correspondent  Patrick  Monahan. 

The  few  lines  which  showed  agitation 
in  the  handwriting  were  calm  in  lan- 
guage, but  very  strange.  Patrick  Mon- 
ahan told  me  that  he  was  extremely  un- 
happy, and  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  I,  and  I alone,  could  do  him  good. 
This,  with  the  address,  — to  a certain 
number  in  a street  in  Dublin, — was 
all. 

There  was  little  time  before  the  post 
went  out;  I was  almost  unable  to  write 
from  illness;  but,  after  a second  glance 
at  this  note,  1 felt  that  I dared  not  delay 
my  reply.  I did  not  think  that  it  was 
money  that  he  wished  to  ask.  I did  not 
think  that  he  was  insane.  I could  not 
conceive  why  he  should  apply  to  me,  nor 
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why  he  did  not  explain  what  he  wished 
from  me ; but  I had  a strong  impression 
that  it  was  safest  to  reply  at  once.  I did  • 
so,  in  half  a dozen  lines,  promising  to 
write  next  day,  after  a further  attempt 
to  discover  his  meaning,  and  begging  him 
to  consider  how  completely  in  the  dark 
I was  as  to  him  and  his  case.  It  was  well 
that  I wrote  that  day.  Long  after,  when 
he  was  letting  me  into  all  the  facts  of  his 
life,  he  told  me  that  he  had  made  my  re- 
plying at  once  or  not  the  turning-point 
of  his  fate.  If  the  post  had  brought  him 
nothing,  he  would  have  drowned  himself 
in  the  LiflTey. 

My  second  letter  was  the  only  sort  of 
letter  that  it  could  be,  — an  account  of 
my  own  conjectures  about  him,  and  of  my 
regret  that  I could  see  no  probability  of 
my  being  of  use  to  him,  except  in  as  far 
as  my  experience  of  many  troubles  might 
enable  me  to  speak  suitably  to  him.  I 
added  some  few  words  on  the  dangers 
attending  any  sort  of  trouble,  when  too 
keenly  felt 

In  answer  to  my  first  note  came  a few 
lines,  telling  me  that  the  purpose  of  his 
application  was  mainly  answered,  and 
that  my  reply  was  of  altogether  greater 
consequence  than  I could  have  any  idea 
of.  lie  was  less  unhappy  now,  and  be- 
lieved he  should  never  be  so  desperately 
wretched  again.  Wild  as  this  might  ap- 
pear, I was  still  persuaded  that  he  was 
not  insane. 

By  the  next  post  came  a rather  bulky 
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packet.  It  contained,  besides  a letter 
from  him,  two  or  three  old  parchment 
documents,  which  showed  that  Patrick’s 
forefathers  had  filled  some  chief  munici- 
pal offices  in  the  city  in  which  the  fam- 
ily had  been  settled  for  several  genera- 
tions. I had  divined  that  Patrick  was  a 
gentleman ; and  ho  now  showed  me  that 
lie  came  of  a good  and  honorable  fami- 
ly, and  had  been  well-educated.  lie  was 
an  orphan,  and  had  not  a relation  in  the 
world,  — if  I remember  right.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  poor;  but  he  did 
not  ask  for  money,  nor  seem  to  write  on 
that  account.  He  aspired  to  a literary 
life,  and  believed  he  should  have  done 
so,  even  if  he  had  had  the  means  of  pro- 
fessional education.  But  he  did  not  ask 
me  for  aid  in  trying  his  powers  in  litera- 
ture. It  was  very  perplexing;  and  the 
fact  became  presently  clear  that  he  ex- 
pected me  to  tell  him  how  I could  be  of 
use  to  him,  — he  being  in  no  way  able 
to  afford  me  that  information.  I may  as 
well  give  here  the  key  to  the  mystery, 
which  I had  to  wait  for  for  some  time. 
When  poor  Patrick  was  in  a desperate 
condition,  — very  ill,  in  a lodging  of 
which  he  could  not  pay  the  rent, — 
threatened  with  being  turned  into  the 
street  as  soon  as  the  thing  could  be  done 
without  danger  to  his  life,  — galled  with 
a sense  of  disgrace,  and  full  of  impotent 
wrath  against  an  oppressor,  — and  even 
suffering  under  deeper  griefs  than  these, 
— at  such  a time,  the  worn  man  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  that  I looked  kindly 
upon  him.  This  happened  three  times; 
and  on  this  ground,  and  this  alone,  he 
applied  to  me  for  comfort 

Before  I learned  this  much,  I had 
taken  upon  me  to  advise  freely  whatever 
occurred  to  me  as  best,  finding  Patrick 
entirely  docile  under  my  suggestions. 
Among  other  things,  I advised  him  not 
to  take  offence,  or  assume  any  reserve, 
if  a gentleman  should  call  on  him,  with 
a desire  to  be  of  use  to  him.  A gentle- 
man did  call,  and  was  of  eminent  use 
to  him.  I had  written  to  a benevolent 
friend  of  mine,  a chief  citizen  of  Dublin, 
begging  him  to  obtain  for  me,  through 
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some  trusty  clerk  or  other  messenger, 
some  information  as  to  what  Patrick  was 
like,  — how  old  he  was,  what  he  was 
doing,  and  whether  anything  effectual 
could  be  done  for  him.  Mr.  II.  went 
himself.  He  found  Patrick  sitting  over 
a little  fire  in  a little  room,  his  young 
face  thin  and  flushed,  and  his  thin  hands 
showing  fever.  He  had  had  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and,  though  he  talked  cheer- 
fully, he  was  yet  very  far  from  well. 
Mr.  II.  was  charmed  with  him.  He 
found  in  him  no  needless  reserves,  .and 
not  so  much  sensitive  pride  as  we  had 
feared.  Patrick  had  great  hopes  of  suf- 
ficient employment,  when  once  he  could 
get  out  and  go  and  see  about  it ; and 
he  pointed  out  two  or  three  directions 
in  which  he  believed  he  could  obtain 
engagements.  Two  things,  however, 
were  plain : that  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty about  getting  out,  and  that  his 
mind  was  set  upon  going  to  London  at 
the  first  possible  moment  He  had  not 
only  the  ordinary'  provincial  ambition  to 
achieve  an  entrance  into  the  London 
literary'  world,  but  he  had  another  ob- 
ject: he  could  serve  his  country  best 
in  London.  Air.  II.  easily  divined  the 
nature  of  the  obstacle  to  his  going  out 
into  the  fresh  air  which  he  needed  so 
much ; and  in  a few  days  Patrick  had  a 
good  suit  of  clothes.  This  was  Air.  II.’s 
doing ; and  he  also  removed  the  danger 
of  Patrick’s  being  turned  out  of  his  lodg- 
ing.  The  landlord  had  no  wish  to  do 
such  a thing ; the  young  man  was  a gen- 
tleman,— regular  and  self-denying  in  his 
habits,  and  giving  no  trouble  that  he 
could  help:  but  he  had  been  very  ill; 
and  it  was  so  desolate  1 Nobody  came 
to  see  him;  no  letters  arrived  for  him; 
no  money  was  coming  in,  it  was  clear; 
and  he  could  not  go  on  living  there, — 
starving,  in  fact. 

Once  able  to  go  about  again,  Patrick 
cheered  up ; but  it  was  plain  that  there 
was  one  point  on  which  he  would  not  be 
ruled.  He  would  not  stay  in  Dublin, 
under  any  inducement  whatever;  and 
he  would  go  to  London.  I wrote  very 
plainly  to  him  about  the  risk  he  was 
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running,  — even  describing  the  desolate 

condition  of  the  unsuccessful  literarv  ad- 

¥ 

venturer  in  the  dreary  peopled  wilder- 
ness, in  which  the  friendless  may  lie 
down  and  die  alone,  as  the  starved  ani- 
mal lies  down  and  perishes  in  the  ravine 
in  the  desert  I showed  him  how  impos- 
sible it  was  for  me  or  anybody  to  help 
him,  except  with  a little  money,  till  he 
had  shown  what  he  could  do ; and  I en- 
treated him  to  wait  two  years,  — ono 
year,  — six  months,  before  rushing  on 
such  a fate.  Here,  and  here  alone,  he 
was  self-willed.  At  first  he  explained  to 
me  that  he  had  one  piece  of  employment 
to  rely  on.  lie  was  to  be  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Repeal  organ  in 
Dublin, — the  “Nation”  newspaper.  The 
pay  was  next  to  nothing.  lie  could  not 
live,  ever  so  frugally,  on  four  times  the 
amount : but  it  was  an  engagement;  and 
it  would  enable  hiiy  to  serve  his  country. 
So,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done, 
Mr.  II.  started  him  for  London,  with 
just  money  enough  to  carry  him  there. 
Once  there,  he  was  sure  he  should  do 
very  well. 

I doubted  this ; and  ho  was  met,  at 
the  address  he  gave,  (at  an  Irish  green- 
grocer’s, the  only  person  ho  knew  in 
London,)  bv  an  order  for  money  enough 
to  carry  him  over  two  or  three  weeks, 
— money  given  by  two  or  three  friends 
to  whom  I ventured  to  open  the  case.  I 
have  seldom  read  a happier  letter  than 
Patrick’s  first  from  London ; but  it  was 
not  even  then,  nor  for  some  time  after, 
that  he  told  me  the  main  reason  of  his 
horror  at  remaining  in  Dublin. 

He  had  hoped  to  support  himself  as  a 
tutor  while  studying  and  practising  for 
the  literary  profession  ; and  he  had  been 
engaged  to  teach  the  children  of  a rich 
citizen,  — not  only  the  boys,  but  the 
daughter.  He,  an  engaging  youth  of 
three -and -twenty,  with  blue  eves  and 
golden  hair,  an  innocent  and  noble  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  an  open  heart, 
a glowing  imagination,  and  an  eloquent 
tongue,  was  set  to  teach  Latin  and  litera- 
ry composition  to  a pretty,  warm-heart- 
ed, romantic  girl  of  twenty ; and  when 


they  were  in  love  and  engaged,  the  fa- 
ther considered  himself  the  victim  of  the 
basest  treachery  that  ever  man  suffered 
under.  In  vain  the  young  people  plead- 
ed for  leave  to  love  and  wait  till  Patrick 
could  provide  a home  for  his  wife.  They 
asked  no  favor  but  to  be  let  alone.  Pat- 
rick’s family  was  as  good  as  hers ; and 
he  had  the  education  and  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  without  any  objectionable 
habits  or  tastes,  but  with  every  possi- 
ble desire  to  win  an  honorable  home  for 
his  beloved.  I am  not  sure,  but  I think 
there  was  a moment  when  they  thought 
of  eloping  some  day,  if  nothing  but  the 
paternal  displeasure  intervened  between 
them  and  happiness ; but  it  was  not  yet 
time  for  this.  There  was  much  to  bo 
done  first.  What  the  father  did  first  was 
to  turn  Patrick  out  of  the  house,  under 
such  circumstances  of  ignominy  as  he 
could  devise.  What  he  did  next  was  the 
blow  which  broke  the  poor  fellow  down. 
Patrick  had  written  a letter,  in  answer 
to  the  treatment  he  had  received,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  feelings  as  strong- 
ly as  one  might  expect.  This  letter  was 
made  the  ground  of  a complaint  at  the 
polioc-ofiice ; and  Patrick  was  arrested, 
marched  before  the  magistrate,  and  ar- 
raigned as  the  sender  of  a threatening 
letter  to  a citizen.  In  vain  he  protested 
that  no  idea  of  threatening  anybody  had 
been  in  his  mitid.  Tho  letter,  as  com- 
mented on  by  his  employer,  was  pro- 
nounced sufficiently  menacing  to  justify 
his  being  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  this  citizen  and  all  his  family. 
The  intention  was,  no  doubt,  to  disgrace 
him,  and  put  him  out  of  the  question  as 
a suitor ; for  no  man  could  pretend  to  be 
really  afraid  of  violence  from  a candid 
youth  like  Patrick,  who  loved  the  daugh- 
ter too  well  to  lift  a finger  against  any- 
one connected  with  her.  The  scheme 
succeeded  ; for  he  believed  it  had  broken 
his  heart.  He  supposed  himself  utterly 
disgraced  in  Dublin ; and  he  could  live 
there  no  longer.  Hence  his  self-will 
about  going  to  London. 

In  addition  to  this  personal,  there  waa 
a patriotic  view.  Very  early  in  our  cor- 
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respondence,  Patrick  told  me  that  he  was 
a Repealer.  lie  fancied  himself  a very 
moderate  one,  and  likely  on  that  account 
to  do  the  more  good.  Those  were  the  days 
of  O’Connell’s  greatest  power;  or,  if  it 
was  on  the  wane,  no  one  yet  recognized 
any  change.  Patrick  knew  one  of  the 
younger  O’Connells,  and  had  been  flat- 
teringly noticed  by  the  great  Dan  him- 
self, who  had  approved  the  idea  of  his 
going  to  London,  hoped  to  see  him  there 
some  day,  and  had  prophesied  that  this 
young  friend  of  his  would  do  great  things 
for  the  cause  by  his  pen,  and  be  con- 
spicuous among  the  saviours  of  Ireland. 
Patrick's  head  was  not  quite  turned  by 
this ; and  he  lamented,  in  his  letters  to 
me,  the  plans  proposed  and  the  language 
held  by  the  common  run  of  O’Connell’s 
followers.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  Catholic  peasantry  believed  that  “ Re- 
pale ” would  make  every  mau  the  owner 
of  the  land  he  lived  on,  or  of  that  which 
he  wished  to  live  on  ; and  the  great  Dan 
did  not  disabuse  them.  Those  were  the 
days  when  poor  men  believed  that  “ Re- 
pale ” would  release  every  one  from  the 
debts  he  owed  ; and  Dan  did  not  contra- 
dict it.  When  Dan  was  dead,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  not  contradicting  it  was 
that  a literal-minded  fellow  here  and 
there  shot  the  creditor  who  asked  for 
payment  of  the  coat,  or  the  pig,  or  the 
meal.  For  all  this  delusion  Patrick  was 
sorry.  lie  was  sorry  to  hear  Protestant 
shopmen  wishing  for  the  day  when  Dub- 
lin streets  would  be  knee-deep  in  Catho- 
lic blood,  and  to  hear  Catholic  shopmen 
reciprocating  the  wish  in  regard  to  Prot- 
estant blood.  lie  was  anxious  to  make 
me  understand  that  he  had  no  such  no- 
tions, and  that  he  even  thought  O’Con- 
nell mistaken  in  appearing  to  counte- 
nance such  mistakes.  But  still  he,  Pat- 
rick, was  a Repealer ; and  he  wished  me 
to  know  precisely  what  he  meant  by  that, 
and  what  he  proposed  to  do  in  conse- 
quence. lie  thought  it  a sin  and  shame 
that  Ireland  should  be  trodden  under  tho 
heel  of  the  Saxon  ; he  thought  the  domi- 
nation of  the  English  Parliament  intoler- 
able ; he  considered  it  just  that  the  Irish 
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should  make  their  own  laws,  own  their 
own  soil,  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 
He  had  no  wish  to  bring  in  the  F rench,  or 
any  other  enemy  of  England ; and  he  was 
fully  disposed  to  be  loyal  to  the  Crown, 
if  the  Crown  would  let  Ireland  entirely 
alone.  Even  the  constant  persecution 
inflicted  upon  Ireland  had  not  destroyed 
his  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  Such  were  the 
views  on  which  his  letters  to  the  “Na- 
tion” newspaper  were  to  be  grounded. 
In  reply,  I contented  myself  with  pro- 
posing that  he  should  make  sure  of  his 
ground  as  he  went  along ; for  which  pur- 
pose he  should  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  wished  for  a re- 
peal of  the  Union  ; and  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple they  were  who  desired  Repeal  on  the 
one  hand,  or  continued  Union  on  the  oth- 
er. I hoped  he  would  satisfy  himself  as 
to  what  Repeal  could  and  could  not  ef- 
fect; and  that  he  would  study  the  history 
of  Irish  Parliaments,  to  learn  what  tho 
character  and  bearing  of  their  legislation 
had  been,  and  to  estimate  the  chances  of 
good  government  by  that  kind  of  legisla- 
ture, in  comparison  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

If  any  foreign  reader  should  suppose 
it  impossible,  that,  in  modern  times,  there 
can  have  been  hopes  entertained  in  Dub- 
lin of  the  streets  being  inundated  with 
blood,  such  reader  may  be  referred  to 
the  evidence  afforded  of  Repeal  senti- 
ment five  years  later  than  the  time  of 
which  I write.  When  the  heroes  of  that 
rising  of  18-18  — of  whom  John  Mitchell 
is  the  sample  best  known  in  America  — 
were  tracked  in  their  plans  and  devices, 
it  appeared  what  their  proposed  methods 
of  warfare  were.  Some  of  these,  detail- 
ed in  Repeal  newspapers,  and  copied  in- 
to American  journals,  were  proposed  to 
the  patriotic  women  of  Ireland,  as  their 
peculiar  means  of  serving  their  coun- 
try ; and  three  especially.  Red-hot  iron 
hoops,  my  readers  may  remember,  were 
to  be  cast  down  from  balconies,  so  as 
to  pin  the  arms  of  English  soldiers 
marching  in  the  street,  and  scorch  their 
hearts.  Vitriol  was  to  be  flung  into  their 
eyes.  Boiling  oil  was  to  be  poured  up- 
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on  thorn  from  windows.  This  is  enough. 
Nobody  believes  that  the  thing  would  ev- 
er have  been  done ; but  the  lively  and 
repeated  discussion  of  it  shows  how  the 
feelings  of  the  ignorant  are  perverted, 
and  the  passions  of  party-men  arc  stimu- 
lated in  Ireland,  when  unscrupulous  lead- 
ers arise,  proposing  irrational  projects. 
The  consequences  have  been  seen  in 
Popish  and  Protestant  fights  in  Ulster, 
and  in  the  midnight  drill  of  PhuMiix 
Clubs  in  Munster,  and  in  John  Mitchell’s 
passion  for  fat  negroes  in  the  Slave  States 
of  America.  In  Ireland  such  notions  are 
regarded  now  as  a delirious  dream,  ex- 
cept by  a John  Mitchell  here  and  there. 
Smith  O’Brien  himself  declares  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  while  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  satisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment they  live  under;  and  that,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  nothing  can  be  done  for  a peo- 
ple which  either  elects  joblwrs  to  Parlia- 
ment, or  suspects  every  man  of  being  a 
traitor  who  proceeds,  when  there,  to  do 
the  business  of  his  function.  I suspect- 
ed that  Patrick  would  find  out  some  of 
these  things  for  himself  in  London  ; and 
I left  him  to  make  his  own  discoveries, 
when  I had  pointed  out  one  or  two  paths 
of  inquiry. 

The  process  was  a more  rapid  one  than 
I had  anticipated.  He  reported  his  first 
letter  to  the  “ Nation  ” with  great  satis- 
faction. He  had  begun  his  work  in  Lon- 
don. He  went  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ami  came  away  sorely  perplexed. 
After  having  heard  and  written  so  much 
of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  under  the  dom- 
ination  of  the  English  Parliament,  he 
found  that  Ireland  actually  and  practi- 
cally formed  a part  of  that  Parliament,  — 
the  legislature  being,  not  English,  but 
Imperial.  He  must  have  known  this  be- 
fore ; but  he  had  never  felt  it  He  now 
saw  that  Ireland  was  as  well  represented 
as  England  or  Scotland  ; that  political 
offices  were  held  in  fair  projiortion  by 
Irishmen  ; and  that  the  Irish  members 
engrossed  much  more  than  a fair  share 
of  the  national  time  in  debate  and  proj- 
ects of  legislation.  He  saw  at  once  that 
here  was  an  end  of  all  excuse  for  talk  of 
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oppression  by  Parliament,  and  of  all 
complaints  which  assumed  that  Ireland 
was  unrepresented.  He  was  previously 
aware  that  Ireland  was  more  lightly  tax- 
ed than  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The 
question  remained,  whether  a local  legis- 
lature would  or  would  not  be  a better 
thing  than  a share  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. This  was  a fair  subject  of  ar- 
gument ; but  he  must  now  dismiss  all  no- 
tions grounded  on  the  mistake  of  Ireland 
being  unrepresented,  and  oppressed  by 
the  representatives  of  other  people. 

In  the  letter  which  disclosed  these  new 
views  Patrick  reported  his  visit  to  O’- 
Connell. He  had  reminded  his  friend, 
the  junior  O’Connell,  of  Dan’s  invitation 
to  him  to  go  to  see  him  in  London ; and 
he  had  looked  forward  to  their  levee  with 
delight  and  expectation.  Whether  he  had 
candidly  expressed  his  thoughts  about 
the  actual  representation  of  Ireland,  I 
don’t  know  ; but  it  was  plain  that  he  had 
not  much  enjoyed  the  interview.  O’Con- 
nell looked  very  well  : the  levee  was 
crowded  : O’Connell  was  surrounded  by 
ardent  patriots:  the  junior  O’Connell 
had  led  Patrick  up  to  his  father  with 
particular  kindness.  Still,  there  was  no 
enthusiasm  in  the  report ; and  the  next 
letter  showed  the  reason  why.  Patrick 
could  not  understand  O’Connell  at  alL 
It  was  certain  that  Dan  remembered 
him;  and  he  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  encouragement  he  gave  him  to  write 
on  behalf  of  his  country;  yet  now  ho 
was  cold,  even  repellent  in  his  man- 
ner ; and  he  tried  to  pretend  that  he  did 
not  know  who  Patrick  was.  What  could 
this  mean  ? 

Again  I trusted  to  Patrick’s  finding  out 
for  himself  what  it  meant.  To  be  brief 
about  a phase  of  human  experience  which 
has  nothing  new  in  it,  Patrick  presently 
saw  that  the  difficulty  of  governing  Ire- 
land by  a local  legislature  and  executive 
is  this  : — that  no  man  is  tolerated  from 
the  moment  he  can  do  more  than  talk. 
Irish  members  under  O’Connell’s  eye 
were  for  the  most  part  talkers  only. 
Then  and  since,  every  Irishman  who 
accepts  the  office  so  vehemently  dc- 
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manded  is  suspected  of  a good  under- 
standing with  Englishmen,  and  soon  be- 
comes reviled  as  a traitor  and  place- 
hunter.  Between  the  mere  talkers  and 
the  proscribed  oflice  - holders,  Ireland 
would  get  none  of  her  business  done, 
if  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  un- 
dertake affairs,  and  see  that  Ireland  was 
taken  care  of  by  somebody  or  other.  Pat- 
rick saw  that  this  way  of  putting  Gov- 
ernment in  abeyance  was  a mild  copy 
of  what  happened  when  a Parliament 
sat  in  Dublin,  perpetrating  the  most  in- 
solent tyranny  and  the  vilest  jobs  ever 
witnessed  under  any  representative  sys- 
tem. He  told  me,  very  simply,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  send  to  Parlia- 
ment men  •whom  they  could  trust,  and 
should  trust  them  to  act  when  there : the 
people  should  either  demand  a share  of 
oflice  for  their  countrymen,  or  make  up 
their  minds  to  go  without;  they  ought 
not  first  to  demand  oflice  for  Irishmen, 
and  then  call  every  Irishman  a traitor 
and  self-seeker  who  took  it.  In  a very 
short  time  he  told  me  that  he  found  he 
had  much  to  unlearn  as  well  as  learn : 
that  many  things  of  which  he  had  been 
most  sure  now  turned  out  to  be  mistakes, 
and  many  very  plain  matters  to  be  exceed- 
ingly complicated;  but  that  the  one  thing 
about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake 
was,  that,  in  such  a state  of  opinion,  he 
was  no  proper  guide  for  the  readers  of 
the  “ Nation,**  and  he  had  accordingly 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  his  appoint- 
ment, together  with  some  notices  to  the 
editor  of  the  different  light  in  which  Irish 
matters  appear  outside  the  atmosphere  of 
Repeal  meetings. 

In  thus  cutting  loose  from  his  only  means 
of  pecuniary  support,  Patrick  forfeited  al- 
so his  patriotic  character.  lie  was  as  thor- 
oughly ruined  in  the  eyes  of  Repealers 
as  if  he  had  denounced  the  “Saxon"  one 
hour  and  the  next  crept  into  some  warm 
place  in  the  Custom-IIouse  ou  his  knees. 
Here  ended  poor  Patrick’s  short  politi- 
cal life,  after,  I think,  two  letters  to  the 
“ Nation,”  and  here  ended  all  hojie  of 
aid  from  his  countrymen  in  London.  Ilis 
letter  was  very  moving.  He  knew  him- 
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self  to  be  mortified  by  O’Connell’s  be- 
havior to  him ; but  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  submit  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
because  he  had  come  to  see  for  himself 
how  matters  stood.  He  did  not  give  up 
Repeal  yet:  he  only  wanted  to  study 
the  case  on  better  knowledge ; and  in 
order  to  have  a perfectly  clear  con- 
science and  judgment,  he  gave  up  his 
only  pecuniary  resource,  — his  love  and 
a future  home  being  iu  the  distance,  and 
always  in  view,  all  the  time.  Here,  in 
spite  of  some  lingering  of  old  hopes,  two 
scenes  of  his  young  life  had  closed.  His 
Irish  life  was  over,  and-  his  hope  of  politi- 
cal service. 

I had  before  written  about  him  to  two 
or  three  literary  friends  in  London ; and 
now  I felt  bound  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  opening  a way  for  him.  He  had 
obtained  the  insertion  of  a tale  in  a mag- 
azine, for  which  he  had  one  guinea  iu 
payment  This  raised  his  spiriLs,  and 
gave  him  a hope  of  independence  ; for  it 
was  a parting  of  the  clouds,  and  there 
was  no  saying  how  much  sunlight  might 
be  let  down.  He  was  willing  to  apply 
himself  to  any  drudgery ; but  his  care  to 
undertake  nothing  that  he  was  not  sure 
of  doing  well  was  very  striking.  He 
might  have  obtained  good  work  as  classi- 
cal proof-corrector;  but  ho  feared,  that, 
though  his  classical  attainments  were 
good,  his  training  had  not  qualified  him 
for  the  necessary  accuracy.  He  had 
6omc  employment  of  the  sort,  if  I re- 
member right,  which  defrayed  a portion 
of  bis  small  expenses.  His  expenses  were 
indeed  small.  He  told  me  all  his  little 
gains  and  his  weekly  outlay  ; and  I was 
really  afraid  that  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self sufficient  food.  Yet  he  knew  that 
there  was  a little  money  in  my  hands, 
when  he  wanted  it.  His  letters  became 
now  very  gay  in  spirits.  He  keenly  rel- 
ished the  society  into  which  he  was  in- 
vited ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  every- 
body liked  him.  It  was  amusing  to  me, 
in  my  sick  room,  three  hundred  miles  otr, 
to  hear  of  the  impression  he  made,  with 
his  innocence,  his  fresh  delight  in  his 
new  life,  his  candor,  his  modesty,  and  his 
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bright  cleverness,  — and  then,  again,  to 
learn  how  diligently  he  had  set  about 
learning  what  I,  his  correspondent,  was 
really  like.  In  his  dreams  he  had  seen 
me  very  aged,  — he  thought  upwards  of 
eighty  ; and  he  had  never  doubted  of  the 
fact  being  so.  In  one  letter  he  told  me, 
that,  finding  a brother  of  mine  was  then 
in  London,  he  was  going  that  afternoon 
to  a public  meeting  to  see  him,  in  order  to 
have  some  idea  of  my  aspect.  A mutual 
friend  told  me  afterwards  that  Patrick  had 
come  away  quite  bewildered  and  disap- 
pointed. He  had  expected  to  see  in  my 
brother  a gray-haired  ancient;  whereas 
he  found  a man  under  forty.  I really  be- 
lieve he  was  disturbed  that  his  dreams 
had  misled  him.  Yet  I never  observed 
any  other  sign  of  superstition  in  him. 

At  last  the  happy  day  came  when  he 
bad  a literary  task  worthy  of  him,  — a 
sort  of  test  of  his  capacity  for  reviewing. 
One  of  the  friends  to  whom  I had  intro- 
duced him  was  then  sub-editor  of  the 
“ Athenamim,” — a weekly  periodical  of 
higher  reputation  at  that  time  than  now. 
Patrick  was  commissioned  to  review  a 
book  of  some  weight  and  consequence, — 
Sir  Robert  Kane’s  “Industrial  Resources 
of  Irelaud,”  — and  he  did  it  so  well  that 
the  conductors  hoped  to  give  him  a good 
deal  of  employment  "What  they  gave 
him  would  have  led  to  more ; and  thus  he 
really  was  justified  in  his  exultation  at 
having  come  to  London.  I remember, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy,  he  startled 
me  by  some  light  mention  of  his  having 
spit  blood,  after  catching  cold,  — a thing 
which  had  happened  before  in  Ireland. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  my  friends 
told  me  that  he  certainly  looked  very 
delicate,  but  made  light  of  it.  It  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  that  he  was  obliged 
just  then  to  change  his  lodging.  He  in- 
creased his  cold  by  going  about  in  bad 
weather  to  look  for  another.  He  found 
one,  however,  and  settled  himself,  in 
hope  of  doing  great  things  there. 

He  had  not  been  there  a week  before 
he  rang  his  bell  one  day,  and  was  found 
bleeding  from  the  lungs.  His  landlady 
called  in  a physician  ; and  it  is  probable 


that  this  gentleman  did  not  know  or  sus- 
pect the  circumstances  of  his  patient; 
for  he  not  only  ordered  ice  and  various 
expensive  things,  but  took  fees,  while  the 
poor  patient  was  lying  forbidden  to  speak, 
and  gnawed  with  anxiety  as  to  where 
more  money  was  to  come  from,  and  with 
eagerness  to  get  to  work.  His  friends 
soon  found  him  out  in  his  trouble ; and  I 
understood  from  him  afterwards,  and  from 
others  who  knew  more  about  it  than  he 
did,  that  they  were  extremely  kind.  I be- 
lieve that  one  left  a bank-note  of  a con- 
siderable amount  at  the  door,  in  a blank 
envelope.  All  charges  were  defrayed, 
and  he  was  bidden  not  to  be  anxious. 
Yet  something  must  be  done.  What 
must  it  be  ? 

As  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  raise  his 
head  from  his  pillow,  he  wrote  me  a note 
in  pencil ; and  it  afforded  an  opening  for 
discussing  his  affairs  with  him.  He  had 
some  impression  of  his  life’s  being  in  dan- 
ger; for  it  was  now  that  he  confided  to 
me  the  whole  story  of  his  attachment,  and 
the  sufferings  attending  it:  but  he  was 
still  sanguine  about  doing  great  things  in 
literature,  and  chafing  at  his  unwilling 
idleness.  1 was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  him  was  to 
be  perfectly  open  ; and,  after  proposing 
that  we  should  have  no  reserves,  I told 
him  what  ( proceeding  on  his  own  report 
of  his  health)  I should  in  his  place  decide 
upon  doing.  His  pride  would  cause  him 
some  pain  in  either  of  the  two  courses 
which  were  open  to  him,  — but,  1 thought, 
more  in  one  than  the  other.  If  he  re- 
mained in  his  lodgings,  he  would  break 
his  heart  about  being  a burden  (as  he 
would  say)  to  his  friends ; and  he  would 
fret  after  work  so  as  to  give  himself  no 
chance  of  such  recovery  as  might  be 
hoped  for : whereas,  if  he  could  once 
cheerfully  agree  to  enter  a hospital,  he 
would  have  every  chance  of  rallying,  and 
all  the  sooner  for  being  free  from  any 
painful  sense  of  obligation.  If  the  treat- 
ment should  succeed,  this  passage  in  his 
life  would  be  something  to  smile  at  here- 
after, or  to  look  back  upon  with  sound 
satisfaction ; and  if  not,  he  would  have 
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friends  alxmt  him,  just  as  he  would  in  a 
lodging. 

Tlie  effect  was  what  I wished.  My  let- 
ter gave  no  offence,  and  did  him  no  harm. 
He  only  begged  for  a few  days  more,  be- 
fore deciding,  that  he  might  satisfy  him- 
self whether  he  was  getting  well  or  not : 
if  not,  he  would  cheerfully  go  wherever 
his  friends  advised,  and  believe  that  the 
plan  was  the  best  for  him. 

In  those  few  days  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  being  received  at  the  Sana- 
torium,  — an  institution  in  which  sick 
persons  who  had  either  previously  sub- 
scribed, or  who  were  the  nominees  of  sub- 
scribers, were  received,  and  well  tended 
for  a guinea  a week,  under  the  comfort- 
able circumstances  of  a private  house. 
Each  patient  had  a separate  chamber; 
and  the  medical  attendance,  diet,  and 
arrangements  were  of  a far  higher  order 
than  poor  Patrick  could  have  command- 
ed in  lodgings.  Above  all,  the  resident 
surgeon  — now  a distinguished  physician, 
superintendent  of  a lunatic  asylum  — was 
a man  to  make  a friend  of,  — a man  of 
cultivated  mind,  tender  heart,  and  cheer- 
ful and  gentle  manners.  Patrick  won  his 
heart  at  once ; and  ever)'  note  of  Patrick’s 

glowed  with  affection  for  Doctor  H . 

After  a few  weeks  of  alternating  hope 
and  fear,  after  a natural  series  of  fluctu- 
ations of  spirits,  Patrick  wrote  me  a re- 
markably quiet  letter.  He  told  me  that 
both  his  doctors  had  given  him  a plain 
answer  to  his  question  whether  he  could 
recover.  They  had  told  him  that  it  was 
impossible ; but  he  could  not  learn  from 
them  how  long  they  thought  he  would 
live.  He  saw  now,  however,  that  he  must 
give  up  his  efforts  to  work.  He  believed 
he  could  have  worked  a little : but  per- 
haps he  was  no  judge ; and  if  he  really 
was  dying,  he  could  not  be  wrong  in  obey- 
ing the  directions  of  those  who  had  the 
care  of  him.  Once  afterwards  he  told 
me  that  his  physicians  did  not,  he  saw, 
expect  him  to  live  many  months,  — per- 
haps not  even  many  weeks. 

It  was  now  clear  to  my  mind  what 
would  please  him  best.  I told  him,  that, 
if  he  liked  to  furnish  me  with  the  address 
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of  that  house  in  Dublin  in  which  his 
thoughts  chiefly  lived,  I would  take  care 
that  the  young  lady  there  should  know 
that  he  died  in  honor,  having  fairly  en- 
tered upon  the  literary  career  which  had 
always  been  his  aspiration,  and  surround- 
ed by  friends  whose  friendship  was  a dis- 
tinction. His  words  in  reply  were  few, 
calm,  and  fervent,  intimating  that  he  now 
had  not  a care  left  in  the  world  : and 
Doctor  II wondered  what  had  hap- 

pened to  make  him  so  gay  from  the  hour 
he  received  my  letter. 

His  decline  was  a rapid  one ; and  I soon 
learned,  by  very  short  notes,  that  lie  hard- 
ly left  his  bed.  When  it  was  supposed 
that  he  would  never  leave  his  room  .again, 
he  surprised  the  whole  household  by  a 
great  feat.  I should  have  related  before 
what  a favorite  he  was  with  all  the  other 
patients.  He  was  the  sunshine  of  the 
house  while  able  to  get  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  pet  of  each  invalid  by  the 
chamber-fire.  On  Christmas  morning, 
he  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  managed  to 
get  his  clothes  on,  while  alone,  and  was 
met.  outside  his  own  door,  bent  on  giving 
a Christmas  greeting  to  everybody  in  the 
house.  He  was  indulged  in  this;  for  it 
was  of  little  consequence  now  what  he 
did.  He  appeared  at  each  bedside,  and 
at  ever)'  sofa,  — and  not  with  any  moving 
sentiment,  but  with  genuine  gavety.  It 
was  full  in  his  thoughts  that  he  had  not 
many  days  to  live,  but  he  hoped  the  oth- 
ers had ; and  he  entered  into  their  pros- 
pect of  renewed  health  and  activity.  At 
night  they  said  that  Patrick  had  brighten- 
ed  their  Christmas  Day. 

He  died  very  soon  after,  — sinking  at 
last  with  perfect  consciousness,  — writing 
messages  to  me  on  his  slate  while  his  fin- 
gers would  hold  the  pencil,  — calm  and 
cheerful  without  intermission.  After  his 
death,  when  the  last  ofliees  were  to  be 
begun,  my  letters  were  taken  warm  from 
his  breast  Every  line  that  I had  ever 
written  to  him  was  there ; and  the  packet 

was  sent  to  me  by  Doctor  II bound 

round  with  the  green  ribbon  which  he 
had  himself  tied  before  he  quite  lost 
the  power.  The  kind  friends  who  had 
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watched  over  him  during  the  months  of 
his  London  life  wrote  to  me  not  to  trouble 
myself  about  his  funeral.  They  buried 
him  honorably,  and  two  of  his  distinguish- 
ed friends  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Of  course,  I immediately  performed 
my  promise.  I had  always  intended  that 
not  only  the  young  lady,  but  her  father, 
should  know  what  we  thought  of  Patrick, 
and  what  he  might  have  been,  if  he  had 
lived.  I wrote  to  that  potential  person- 
age, telling  him  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  except  the  poverty,  which  might  be 
omitted  as  essentially  a slight  and  tempo- 
rary circumstance.  I reported  of  his  life 
of  industry  and  simple  self-denial, — of  his 
prospects,  his  friendships,  his  sweet  and 
gay  decline  and  departure,  and  his  hon- 
orable funeral.  No  answer  was  needed; 
and  I had  supposed  there  would  hardly 
be  one.  If  there  should  be  one,  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  congenial  to  the 
mood  of  Patrick’s  friends : but  I could 
hardly  have  conceived  of  anything  so 
bad  as  it  was.  The  man  wrote  that  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  any  young  man 
should  get  on  under  the  advantage  of 
my  patronage ; and  that  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  this  young  man  would  have 
turned  out  more  worthy  of  such  patron- 
age than  he  was  when  he  ungratefully 
returned  his  obligations  to  his  employer 
by  engaging  the  affections  of  his  daugh- 
ter. The  young  man  had  caused  great 
trouble  and  anxiety  to  one  who,  now  he 
was  dead,  was  willing  to  forgive  him ; but 
no  circumstance  could  ever  change  the 
aspect  of  his  conduct,  in  regard  to  his 
treacherous  behavior  to  his  benefactor; 
and  so  forth.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
consciousness  of  imprudence  on  the  fa- 
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ther’s  own  part;  but  strong  indications 
of  vindictive  hatred,  softened  in  the  ex- 
pression by  being  mixed  up  with  odious 
flatteries  to  Patrick’s  literary  friends. 
The  only  compensation  for  the  disgust 
of  this  letter  was  the  confirmation  it  af- 
forded of  Patrick’s  narrative,  in  which, 
it  was  clear,  he  had  done  no  injustice  to 
his  oppressor. 

I have  not  bestowed  so  much  thought 
as  this  on  the  man  and  his  letter,  from 
the  day  I received  it,  till  now ; but  it  was 
necessary  to  speak  of  it  at  the  close  of 
the  story.  I lose  sight  of  the  painful  in- 
cidents in  thinking  of  Patrick  himself 
I only  wish  I had  once  seen  his  face,  that 
I might  know  how  near  the  truth  is  the 
image  that  I have  formed  of  him. 

There  may  have  been,  there  no  doubt 
have  been,  other  such  young  Irishmen, 
whose  lives  have  been  misdirected  for 
want  of  the  knowledge  which  Patrick 
gained  in  good  time  by  the  accident  of 
his  coming  to  England.  I fear  that  many 
such  have  lived  a life  of  turbulence,  or 
impotent  discontent,  under  the  delusion 
that  their  country  was  politically  oppress- 
ed. The  mistake  may  now  be  considered 
at  an  end.  It  is  sufficiently  understood 
in  Ireland  that  her  woes  have  been  from 
social  and  not  political  causes,  from  the 
day  of  Catholic  emancipation.  But  it  is 
a painful  thought  what  Patrick’s  short  life 
might  have  been,  if  he  had  remained  un- 
der the  O’Connell  influence ; and  what 
the  lives  of  hundreds  more  have  been,— 
rendered  wild  by  delusion,  and  wretched 
by  strife  and  lawlessness,  for  want  of  a 
gleam  of  that  clear  daylight  which  made 
a sound  citizen  of  a passionate  Young 
Repealer. 
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This  is  the  new  version  of  the  Panem 
et  Circe  nses  of  the  Roman  populace.  It 
is  our  ultimatum , as  that  was  theirs. 
They  must  have  something  to  eat,  and 
the  circus-shows  to  look  at.  We  must 
have  something  to  eat,  and  the  papers  to 
read. 

Everything  else  we  can  give  up.  If 
we  are  rich,  we  can  lay  down  our  car- 
riages, stay  away  from  Newport  or  Sara- 
toga, and  adjourn  the  trip  to  Europe  sine 
die.  If  we  live  in  a small  way,  there  are 
at  least  new  dresses  and  bonnets  and 
every-day  luxuries  which  we  can  dis- 
pense with.  If  the  young  Zouave  of  the 
family  looks  smart  in  his  new  uniform,  its 
respectable  head  is  content,  though  he 
himself  grow  seedy  as  a caraway-umbel 
late  in  the  season,  lie  will  cheerfully 
calm  the  perturbed  nap  of  his  old  beaver 
by  patient  brushing  in  place  of  buying  a 
new  one,  if  only  the  Lieutenant’s  jaunty 
cap  is  what  it  should  be.  We  all  take  a 
pride  in  sharing  the  epidemic  economy 
of  the  time.  Only  bread  and  the  news- 
paper we  must  have,  whatever  else  we 
do  without. 

IIow  this  war  is  simplifying  our  mode 
of  being  ! We  live  on  our  emotions, 
as  the  sick  man  is  said  in  the  common 
speech  to  lie  nourished  by  his  fever. 
Our  common  mental  food  has  become 
distasteful,  and  what  would  have  been 
intellectual  luxuries  at  other  times  are 
now  absolutely  repulsive. 

All  this  change  in  our  manner  of  exist- 
ence implies  that  wo  have  experienced 
some  very  profound  impression,  which 
will  sooner  or  later  betray  itself  in  per- 
manent effects  on  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  many  among  us.  We  cannot  forget 
Corvisart’s  observation  of  the  frequency 
with  which  diseases  of  the  heart  were  no- 
ticed as  the  consequence  of  the  terrible 
emotions  produced  by  the  scenes  of  the 
great  French  Revolution.  Laennee  tells 
the  story  of  a convent,  of  which  he  was 
the  medical  director,  where  all  the  nuns 


were  subjected  to  the  severest  penances 
and  schooled  in  the  most  painful  doc- 
trines. They  all  became  consumptive 
soon  after  their  entrance,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  ten  years’  attendance,  all 
the  inmates  died  out  two  or  three  times, 
and  were  replaced  by  new  ones.  He 
docs  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  disease 
from  which  they  suffered  to  those  de- 
pressing moral  influences  to  which  they 
were  subjected. 

So  far  we  have  noticed  little  more  than 
disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  as  a 
consequence  of  the  war  excitement  in 
non-combatants.  Take  the  first  trifling 
example  which  comes  to  our  recollection. 
A sad  disaster  to  the  Federal  army  was 
told  the  other  day  in  the  presence  of  two 
gentlemen  and  a lady.  Both  the  gentle- 
men complained  of  a sudden  feeling  at 
the  epigastrium , or,  less  learnedly,  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  changed  color,  and  con- 
fessed to  a slight  tremor  about  the  knees. 
The  lady  had  a “ grande  revolution”  as 
French  patients  say,  — went  home,  and 
kept  her  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Per- 
haps the  reader  may  smile  at  the  mention 
of  such  trivial  indispositions,  but  in  more 
sensitive  natures  death  itself  follows  in 
60tne  cases  from  no  more  serious  cause. 
An  old  gentleman  fell  senseless  in  fatal 
apoplexy,  on  hearing  of  Najioleon’s  re- 
turn from  Elba.  One  of  our  early  friends, 
who  recently  died  of  the  same  complaint, 
was  thought  to  have  had  his  attack  main- 
ly in  consequence  of  the  excitements  of 
the  time. 

We  all  know  what  the  war  fever  is  in 
our  young  men, — what  a devouring  pas- 
sion it  becomes  in  those  whom  it  assails. 
Patriotism  is  the  fire  of  it,  no  doubt,  but 
this  is  fed  with  fuel  of  all  sorts.  The 
love  of  adventure,  the  contagion  of  ex- 
ample, the  fear  of  losing  the  chance  of 
participating  in  the  great  events  of  the 
time,  the  desire  of  personal  distinction, 
all  help  to  produce  those  singular  trans- 
formations which  we  often  witness,  turn- 
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ing  tbe  most  peaceful  of  our  youth  into 
the  most  ardent  of  our  soldiers.  But 
something  of  the  same  fever  in  a differ- 
ent form  reaches  a good  many  non-com- 
batants, who  have  no  thought  of  losing 
a drop  of  precious  blood  belonging  to 
themselves  or  their  families.  Some  of 
the  symptoms  we  shall  mention  are  al- 
most universal ; they  are  as  plain  in  the 
people  we  meet  everywhere  as  the  marks 
of  an  influenza,  when  that  is  prevailing. 

The  first  is  a nervous  restlessness  of  a 
very  peculiar  character.  Men  cannot 
think,  or  write,  or  attend  to  their  ordi- 
nary business.  Thoy  stroil  up  and  down 
the  streets,  they  saunter  out  upon  the 
public  places.  We  confessed  to  an  illus- 
trious author  that  we  laid  down  the  vol- 
ume of  his  work  which  we  were  reading 
when  the  war  broke  out.  It  was  as  inter- 
esting as  a romance,  but  the  romance  of 
the  past  grew  pale  before  the  red  light 
of  the  terrible  present.  Meeting  the 
same  author  not  long  afterwards,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  laid  down  his  pen 
at  the  same  time  that  we  had  closed  his 
book.  lie  could  not  write  about  the  six- 
teenth century  any  more  than  we  could 
read  al>out  it,  while  the  nineteenth  was 
in  the  very  agony  and  bloody  sweat  of  its 
great  sacrifice. 

Another  most  eminent  scholar  told  us 
in  all  simplicity  that  he  had  fallen  into 
such  a state  that  he  would  read  the 
same  telegraphic  despatches  over  and 
over  again  in  different  papers,  as  if  they 
were  new,  until  he  felt  as  if  he  were  an 
idiot.  Who  did  not  do  just  the  same 
thing,  and  does  not  often  do  it  still,  now 
that  the  first  (lush  of  the  fever  is  over  ? 
Another  person  always  goes  through  the 
side  streets  on  his  way  for  the  noon  extra , 
— he  is  so  afraid  somebody  will  meet  him 
and  tell  the  news  he  wishes  to  read , first 
on  the  bulletin-board,  and  then  in  the 
great  capitals  and  leaded  type  of  the 
newspaper. 

When  any  startling  piece  of  war-news 
comes,  it  keeps  repeating  itself  in  our 
minds  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  The 
same  trains  of  thought  go  tramping 
round  in  circle  through  the  brain  like 


the  supernumeraries  that  make  up  the 
grand  array  of  a stage-show.  Now,  if  a 
thought  goes  round  through  the  brain 
a thousand  times  in  a day,  it  will  have 
worn  as  deep  a track  as  one  which  has 
passed  through  it  once  a week  for  twen- 
ty years.  This  accounts  for  the  ages  we 
seem  to  have  lived  since  the  twelfth  of 
April  last,  and,  to  state  it  more  generally, 
for  that  ex  post  facto  operation  of  a great 
calamity,  or  any  very  powerful  impression, 
which  we  once  illustrated  bv  the  image 
of  a stain  spreading  backwards  from  the 
leaf  of  life  open  before  us  through  all 
those  which  we  have  already  turned. 

Blessed  are  those  who  can  sleep  quiet- 
ly in  times  like  these  ! Yet,  not  wholly 
blessed,  either;  for  what  is  more  painful 
than  the  awaking  from  peaceful  uncon- 
sciousness to  a sense  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  we  cannot  at  first  think 
what,  — and  then  groping  our  way  about 
through  the  twilight  of  our  thoughts  until 
we  come  full  upon  the  misery,  which,  like 
some  evil  bird,  seemed  to  have  flown 
away,  but  which  sits  wailing  for  us  on  its 
perch  by  our  pillow  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning  ? 

The  converse  of  this  is  perhaps  still 
more  painful.  Many  have  the  feeling 
in  their  waking  hours  that  the  trouble 
they  are  aching  with  is,  after  all,  only  a 
dream, — if  they  will  rub  their  eyes  brisk- 
ly enough  and  shake  themselves,  they  will 
awake  out  of  it,  and  find  all  their  sup- 
posed grief  is  unreal.  This  attempt  to 
cajole  ourselves  out  of  an  ugly  fact  al- 
ways reminds  us  of  those  unhappy  flies 
who  have  been  indulging  in  the  dan- 
gerous  sweets  of  the  paper  prepared  for 
their  especial  use. 

Watch  one  of  them.  lie  does  not  feel 
quite  well, — at  least,  he  suspects  himself 
of  indisposition.  Nothing  serious-, — let 
us  just  rub  our  fore-feet  together,  as  the 
enormous  creature  who  provides  for  us 
rubs  his  hands,  and  all  will  be  right.  Ho 
rubs  them  with  that  peculiar  twisting 
movement  of  his,  and  pauses  for  the  ef- 
fect. No!  all  is  not  quite  right  yet. — 
Ah ! it  is  our  head  that  is  not  set  on  just 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Let  us  settle  that 
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where  it  should  be,  and  then  we  shall 
certainly  be  in  {rood  trim. again.  So  he 
pulls  his  head  about  as  an  old  lady  adjusts 
her  cap,  and  passes  his  fore-paw  over  it 
like  a kitten  washing  herself.  — Poor  fel- 
low ! It  is  not  a fancy,  but  a fact,  that 
he  ha9  to  deal  with.  If  he  could  read 
the  letters  at  the  head  of  the  sheet,  he 
would  see  they  were  Fly-Paper.  — So 
with  us,  when,  in  our  waking  misery,  we 
try  to  think  we  dream ! Perhaps  very 
young  persons  may  not  understand  this ; 
as  we  grow  older,  our  waking  and  dream- 
ing life  run  more  and  more  into  each 
other. 

Another  symptom  of  our  excited  condi- 
tion is  seen  in  the  breaking  up  of  old  hab- 
its. The  newspaper  is  as  imperious  as  a 
Russian  Ukase  ; it  will  be  had,  and  it  will 
be  read.  To  this  all  else  must  give  place. 
If  we  must  go  out  at  unusual  hours  to 
get  it,  we  shall  go,  in  spite  of  after-din- 
ner nap  or  evening  somnolence.  If  it 
finds  us  in  company,  it  will  not  stand  on 
ceremony,  but  cuts  short  the  compliment 
and  the  story  by  the  divine  right  of  its 
telegraphic  despatches. 

War  is  a very  old  story,  but  it  is  a new 
one  to  this  generation  of  Americans.  Our 
own  nearest  relation  in  the  ascending  line 
remembers  the  Revolution  well.  How 
should  she  forget  it  V Did  she  not  lose 
her  doll,  which  was  left  behind,  when 
she  was  carried  out  of  Boston,  then  grow- 
ing uncomfortable  by  reason  of  cannon- 
balls dropping  in  from  the  neighboring 
heights  at  all  hours,  — in  token  of  which 
see  the  tower  of  Brattle-Street  Church 
at  this  very  day  ? War  in  her  memory 
means  *76.  As  for  the  brush  of  1812, 
“ we  did  not  think  much  about  that  ” ; and 
everybody  knows  that  the  Mexican  busi- 
ness  did  not  concern  us  much,  except 
in  its  political  relations.  No ! War  is 
a new  thing  to  all  of  us  who  are  not  in 
the  last  quarter  of  their  century.  We 
arc  learning  manv  strange  matters  from 
our  fresh  experience.  And  besides,  there 
are  new  conditions  of  existence  which 
make  war  as  it  is  with  us  very  different 
from  war  as  it  has  been. 
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The  first  and  obvious  difference  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  whole  nation  is 
now  penetrated  by  the  ramifications  of 
a network  of  iron  nerves  which  flash 
sensation  and  volition  backward  and  for- 
ward to  and  from  towns  and  provinces  as 
if  they  were  organs  and  limbs  of  a single 
living  body.  The  second  is  the  vast 
system  of  iron  muscles  which,  as  it  were, 
move  the  limbs  of  the  mighty  organism 
one  upon  another.  What  was  the  rail- 
road-force which  put  the  Sixth  Regiment 
in  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April  but 
a contraction  and  extension  of  the  arm 
of  Massachusetts  with  a clenched  fist  full 
of  bayonets  at  the  end  of  it  ? 

This  perpetual  intercommunication, 
joined  to  the  power  of  instantaneous  ac- 
tion, keeps  us  always  alive  with  excite- 
ment. It  is  not  a breathless  courier  who 
comc9  back  with  the  report  from  an  ar- 
mv  we  have  lost  sight  of  for  a month, 
nor  a single  bulletin  which  tells  us  all 
we  arc  to  know  for  a week  of  some  great 
engagement,  but  almost  hourly  para- 
graphs, laden  with  truth  or  falsehood 
as  the  case  may  be,  making  us  restless 
always  for  the  last  fact  or  rumor  they 
are  telling.  And  so  of  the  movements 
of  our  armies.  To-night  the  stout  lum- 
bermen of  Maine  are  eneampcM  under 
their  own  fragrant  pines.  In  a score  or 
two  of  hours  they  are  among  the  tobacco- 
fields  and  the  slave -pens  of  Virginia. 
The  war  passion  burned  like  scattered 
coals  of  fire  in  the  households  of  Revo- 
lutionary times ; now  it  rushes  all  through 
the  land  like  a flame  over  the  prairie. 
And  this  instant  diffusion  of  every  fact 
and  feeling  produces  another  singular 
effect  in  the  equalizing  and  steadying 
of  public  opinion.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  see  a month  ahead  of  us;  but  as  to 
what  has  passed,  a week  afterwards  it  is 
as  thoroughly  talked  out  and  judged  as 
it  would  have  been  in  a whole  season  be- 
fore our  national  nervous  system  was  or- 
ganized. 

“ As  the  wild  tempest  wakes  the  slumbering 
sea, 

Thou  only  teachest  all  that  man  can  be ! ” 
We  indulged  in  the  above  apostrophe  to 
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War  in  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  of  long 
ago,  which  we  liked  better  before  we 
read  Mr.  Cutler’s  beautiful  prolonged 
lyric  delivered  at  the  recent  anniversary 
of  that  Society. 

Oftentimes,  in  paroxysms  of  poaec  and 
good-will  towards  all  mankind,  we  have 
felt  twinges  of  conscience  about  the  pas- 
sage, — especially  when  one  of  our  ora- 
tors showed  us  that  a ship  of  war  costs 
as  much  to  build  and  keep  as  a college, 
and  that  every  port-hole  we  could  stop 
would  give  us  a new  professor.  Now 
we  begin  to  think  that  there  was  some 
meaning  in  our  poor  couplet.  War  has 
taught  us,  as  nothing  else  could,  what  we 
can  be  and  are.  It  has  exalted  our  man- 
hood and  our  womanhood,  and  driven 
us  all  back  upon  our  substantial  human 
qualities,  for  a long  time  more  or  less 
kept  out  of  sight  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, the  love  of  art,  science,  or  litera- 
ture, or  other  qualities  not  belonging  to 
all  of  us  as  men  and  women. 

It  is  at  this  very  moment  doing  more 
to  melt  away  the  petty  social  distinc- 
tions which  keep  generous  souls  apart 
from  each  other,  than  the  preaching  of 
the  Beloved  Disciple  himself  would  do. 
We  are  finding  out  that  not  only  “patri- 
otism is  eloquence,”  but  that  heroism  is 
gentility.  All  ranks  arc  wonderfully 
equalized  under  the  fire  of  a masked 
battery.  The  plain  artisan  or  the  rough 
fireman,  who  faces  the  lead  and  iron 
like  a man,  is  the  truest  representative 
we  can  show  of  the  heroes  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt.  And  if  one  of  our  fine  gen- 
tlemen puts  off  his  straw-colored  kids  and 
stands  by  the  other,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
or  leads  him  on  to  the  attack,  he  is  as 
honorable  in  our  eyes  and  in  theirs  as  if 
he  were  ill-dressed  and  his  hands  were 
soiled  with  labor. 

Even  our  poor  “ Brahmins,”  — whom 
a critic  in  ground-glass  spectacles  (the 
same  who  grasps  his  statistics  by  the 
blade  and  strikes  at  his  supposed  antag- 
onist with  the  handle)  oddly  confounds 
with  the  “ bloated  aristocracy,”  whereas 
they  are  very  commonly  pallid,  under* 
vitalized,  shy,  sensitive  creatures,  whose 


only  birthright  is  an  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing, — even  these  poor  New  England 
Brahmins  of  ours,  subvirales  of  an  organ- 
izable  base  as  they  often  are,  count  as 
full  men,  if  their  courage  is  big  enough 
for  the  uniform  which  hangs  so  loosely 
about  their  slender  figures. 

A young  man  was  drowned  not  very 
long  ago  in  the  river  running  under  our 
windows.  A few  days  afterwards  a field- 
piece  was  dragged  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  fired  many  times  over  the  river. 
We  asked  a bystander,  who  looked  like 
a fisherman,  what  that  was  for.  It  was  to 
“ break  the  gall,”  he  said,  and  so  bring 
the  drowned  person  to  the  surface.  A 
strange  physiological  fancy  and  a very 
odd  non  sequitur  ; but  that  is  not  our  pres- 
ent point.  A good  many  extraordinary 
objects  do  really  come  to  the  surface 
when  the  great  guns  of  war  shake  the 
waters,  as  when  they  roared  over  Charles- 
ton harbor. 

Treason  came  up,  hideous,  fit  only  to 
be  huddled  into  its  dishonorable  grave. 
But  the  wrecks  of  precious  virtues,  which 
had  been  covered  with  the  waves  of 
prosperity,  came  up  also.  And  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  and  unheard-of  things, 
which  had  lain  unseen  during  our  na- 
tional life  of  fourscore  years,  came  up  1 
and  are  coming  up  daily,  shaken  from 
their  bed  by  the  concussions  of  the  artil- 
lery bellowing  around  us. 

It  is  a shame  to  own  it,  but  there  were 
persons  otherwise  respectable  not  unwill- 
ing to  say  that  they  believed  the  old 
valor  of  Revolutionary  times  had  died 
out  from  among  us.  They  talked  about 
our  own  Northern  people  as  the  English  in 
the  last  centuries  used  to  talk  about  the 
French, — Goldsmith’s  old  soldier,  it  may 
bo  remembered,  called  one  Englishman 
good  for  five  of  them.  As  Napoleon 
spoke  of  the  English,  again,  as  a nation 
of  shopkeepers,  so  these  persons  affected 
to  consider  the  multitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen as  unwarlike  artisans, — forget- 
ting that  Paul  Revere  taught  himself  the 
value  of  liberty  in  working  upon  gold, 
and  Nathaniel  Greene  fitted  himself  to 
shape  armies  in  the  labor  of  forging  iron. 
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Those  persons  have  learned  better 
now.  The  bravery  of  our  free  working- 
people  was  overlaid,  but  not  smothered, 
sunken,  but  not  drowned.  The  hands 
which  had  been  busy  conquering  the 
elements  had  only  to  change  their  weap- 
ons and  their  adversaries,  and  they  were 
as  ready  to  conquer  the  masses  of  living 
force  opposed  to  them  as  they  had  been 
to  build  towns,  to  dam  rivers,  to  hunt 
whales,  to  harvest  ice,  to  hammer  brute 
matter  into  every  shape  civilization  can 
ask  for. 

Another  great  fact  came  to  the  sur- 
face, and  is  coming  up  every  day  in  new 
shapes,  — that  we  are  one  people.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  a man  is  a man  in  Maine 
or  Minnesota,  but  not  so  easy  to  feel  it, 
all  through  our  bones  and  marrow.  The 
camp  is  deprovincializing  us  very  fast. 
Poor  Winthrop,  marching  with  the  city 
elegants , seems  almost  to  have  been 
astonished  to  find  how  wonderfully  hu- 
man were  the  hard-handed  men  of  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts.  It  takes  all  the 
nonsense  out  of  everybody,  or  ought  to 
do  it,  to  sec  how  fairly  the  real  manhood 
of  a country  is  distributed  over  its  sur- 
face. And  then,  just  as  we  are  begin- 
ning to  think  our  own  soil  has  a monop- 
oly of  heroes  as  well  as  of  cotton,  up 
turns  a regiment  of  gallant  Irishmen,  like 
the  Sixty-Ninth,  to  show  us  that  conti- 
nental provincialism  is  as  bad  as  that 
of  Cobs  County,  New  Hampshire,  or  of 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Here,  too,  side  by  side  in  the  same 
great  camp,  are  half  a dozen  chaplains, 
representing  half  a dozen  modes  of  relig- 
ious belief.  When  the  masked  battery 
opens,  does  the  “Baptist”  Lieutenant  be- 
lieve in  his  heart  that  God  takes  better 
care  of  him  than  of  his  “ Congregational- 
ist  ” Colonel  ? Does  any  man  really  sup- 
pose, that,  of  a score  of  noble  young  fel- 
lows who  have  just  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  country,  the  Ilomoousians  are 
received  to  the  mansions  of  bliss,  and  the 
Homoiousians  translated  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  abodes  of  everlasting  woe? 
War  not  only  teaches  what  man  can  be, 
but  it  teaches  also  what  he  must  not  bo. 
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He  must  not  be  a bigot  and  a fool  in 
the  presence  of  that  day  of  judgment 
proclaimed  by  the  trumpet  which  calls 
to  battle,  and  where  a man  should  have 
but  two  thoughts : to  do  his  duty,  and 
trust  his  Maker.  Let  our  brave  dead 
come  back  from  the  fields  where  they 
have  fallen  for  law  and  liberty,  and  if 
you  will  follow  them  to  their  graves,  you 
will  find  out  what  the  Broad  Church 
means ; the  narrow  church  is  sparing 
of  its  exclusive  formulae  over  the  coffins 
wrapped  in  the  flag  which  the  fallen 
heroes  had  defended  I Very  little  com- 
paratively do  we  hear  at  such  times  of 
the  dogmas  on  which  men  differ ; very 
much  of  the  faith  and  trust  in  which  all 
sincere  Christians  can  agree.  It  is  a 
noble  lesson,  and  nothing  less  noisy  than 
the  voice  of  cannon  can  teach  it  so  that 
it  shall  be  heard  over  all  the  angry 
voices  of  theological  disputants. 

Now,  too,  we  have  a chance  to  test  the 
sagacity  of  our  friends,  and  to  get  at 
their  principles  of  judgment  Perhaps 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  our  faith  in 
domestic  prophets  has  been  diminished 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  six  months. 
We  had  the  notable  predictions  attributed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  so  un- 
pleasantly refused  to  fulfil  themselves. 
We  were  infested  at  one  time  with  a set 
of  ominous-looking  seers,  who  shook  their 
heads  and  muttered  obscurely  about 
some  mighty  preparations  that  were 
making  to  substitute  the  rule  of  the  mi- 
nority for  that  of  the  majority.  Organ- 
izations were  darkly  hinted  at ; some 
thought  our  armories  would  be  seized ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  ancient  wom- 
en in  the  neighboring  University  town 
who  consider  that  the  country  was  saved 
by  the  intrepid  band  of  students  who 
stood  guard,  night  after  night,  over  the 
G.  R.  cannon  and  the  pile  of  balls  in  the 
Cambridge  Arsenal. 

As  a general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  best  prophecies  arc  those  which  the 
sages  remember  after  the  event  prophe- 
sied of  has  come  to  pass,  and  remind  us 
that  they  have  made  long  ago.  Those 
who  are  rash  enough  to  predict  publicly 
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beforehand  commonly  give  us  what  they 
hope,  or  what  they  fear,  or  some  conclu- 
sion from  an  abstraction  of  their  own,  or 
some  guess  founded  on  private  informa- 
tion not  half  so  good  as  what  everybody 
gets  who  reads  the  papers,  — never  by 
any  possibility  a word  that  we  can  de- 
pend on,  simply  because  there  are  cob- 
webs of  contingency  between  every  to- 
day and  to-morrow  that  no  field-glass  can 
penetrate  when  fifty  of  them  lie  woven 
one  over  another.  Prophesy  as  much 
as  you  like,  but  always  hedge.  Say  that 
you  think  the  rebels  are  weaker  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  may  prove  to  be  even 
stronger  than  is  anticipated.  Say  what 
you  like,  — only  don’t  be  too  peremptory 
and  dogmatic ; we  know  that  wiser  men 
than  you  have  been  notoriously  deceived 
in  their  predictions  in  this  very  matter. 

Ibis  et  redibis  mmquam  in  beUo  per  ibis. 

Let  that  be  your  model ; and  remember, 
on  peril  of  your  reputation  as  a prophet, 
not  to  put  a stop  before  or  after  the  nun- 
quam. 

There  are  two  or  three  facts  connected 
with  time,  besides  that  already  referred 
to,  which  strike  us  very  forcibly  in  their 
relation  to  the  great  events  passing  around 
us.  We  spoke  of  the  long  period  seem- 
ing to  have  elapsed  since  this  war  began. 
The  buds  were  then  swelling  which  held 
the  leaves  that  are  still  green.  It  seems 
as  old  as  Time  himself.  We  cannot  fail  to 
observe  how  the  mind  brings  together  the 
scenes  of  to-day  and  those  of  the  old  Rev- 
olution. We  shut  up  eighty  years  into 
each  other  like  the  joints  of  a pocket-tel- 
escope. When  the  young  men  from  Mid- 
dlesex dropped  in  Baltimore  the  other 
day,  it  seemed  to  bring  Lexington  and 
the  other  Nineteenth  of  April  close  to  us. 
War  has  always  been  the  mint  in  which 
the  world’s  history  has  been  coined,  and 
now  every  day  or  week  or  month  has 
a new  medal  for  us.  It  was  Warren 
that  the  first  impression  bore  in  the  last 
great  coinage ; if  it  is  Ellsworth  now,  the 
new  face  hardly  seems  fresher  than  the 
old.  All  battle-fields  are  alike  in  their 


main  features.  The  young  fellows  who 
fell  in  our  earlier  struggle  seemed  like  old 
men  to  us  until  within  these  few  months; 
now  we  remember  they  were  like  these 
fiery  youth  we  are  cheering  as  they  go  to 
the  fight ; it  seems  as  if  the  grass  of  our 
bloody  hill-side  was  crimsoned  but  yes- 
terday, and  the  cannon-ball  imbedded 
in  the  church-tower  would  feel  warm,  if 
we  laid  our  hand  upon  it. 

Nay,  in  this  our  quickened  life  we  feel 
that  all  the  battles  from  earliest  time  to 
our  own  day,  where  Right  and  Wrong  have 
grappled,  are  but  one  great  battle,  varied 
with  brief  pauses  or  hasty  bivouacs  upon 
the  field  of  conflict.  The  issues  seem  to 
vary,  but  it  is  always  a right  against  a 
claim,  and,  however  the  struggle  of  the 
hour  may  go,  a movement  onward  of  the 
campaign,  which  uses  defeat  as  well  as 
victory  to  serve  its  mighty  ends.  The 
very  weapons  of  our  warfare  change  less 
than  we  think.  Our  bullets  and  cannon- 
balls have  lengthened  into  bolts  like  those 
which  whistled  out  of  old  arbalests.  Our 
soldiers  fight  with  Bowie-knives,  such  as 
are  pictured  on  the  walls  of  Theban 
tombs,  wearing  a newly-invented  head- 
gear  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Pyramids. 

Whatever  miseries  this  war  brings  up- 
on us,  it  is  making  us  wiser,  and,  we  trust, 
better.  Wiser,  for  we  are  learning  our 
weakness,  our  narrowness,  our  selfishness, 
our  ignorance,  in  lessons  of  sorrow  and 
shame.  Better,  because  all  that  is  noble 
in  men  and  women  is  demanded  by  the 
time,  and  our  people  are  rising  to  the 
standard  the  time  calls  for.  For  this  is 
the  question  the  hour  is  putting  to  each 
of  us : Are  you  ready,  if  need  be,  to  sac- 
rifice all  that  you  have  and  hope  for  in 
this  world,  that  the  generations  to  follow 
you  may  inherit  a whole  country  whoso 
natural  condition  shall  be  peace,  and  not 
a broken  province  which  must  live  under 
the  perpetual  threat,  if  not  in  the  constant 
presence,  of  war  and  all  that  war  brings 
with  it  ? If  we  are  all  ready  for  this 
sacrifice,  battles  may  be  lost,  but  the 
campaign  and  its  grand  object  must  be 
won. 

Heaven  is  very  kind  in  its  way  of  put- 
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ting  questions  to  mortals.  We  are  not 
abruptly  asked  to  give  up  all  that  wo 
most  care  for,  in  view  of  the  momentous 
issues  before  us.  Perhaps  we  shall  never 
be  asked  to  give  up  all,  but  we  have  al- 
ready been  called  upon  to  part  with  much 
that  is  dear  to  us,  and  should  be  ready  to 
yield  the  rest  as  it  is  called  for.  The  time 
may  come  when  even  the  cheap  public 
print  shall  be  a burden  our  means  cannot 


support,  and  we  can  only  listen  in  the 
square  that  was  once  the  market-place  to 
the  voices  of  those  who  proclaim  defeat 
or  victory.  Then  there  will  be  only  our 
daily  food  left.  When  we  have  nothing 
to  read  and  nothing  to  eat,  it  will  be  a 
favorable  moment  to  offer  a compromise. 
At  present  we  have  all  that  Nature  abso- 
lutely demands,  — we  can  live  on  bread 
and  the  newspaper. 


“UNDER  THE  CLOUD  AND  THROUGH  THE  SEA.” 

So  moved  they,  when  false  Pharaoh’s  legion  pressed, 

Chariots  and  horsemen  following  furiously,  — 

Sons  of  old  Israel,  at  their  God’s  behest, 

Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  swelling  sea. 

So  passed  they,  fearless,  where  the  parted  wave, 

With  cloven  crest  uprearing  from  the  sand, — 

A solemn  aisle  before,  — behind,  a grave, — 

Rolled  to  the  beckoning  of  Jehovah’s  hand. 

So  led  He  them,  in  desert  marches  grand, 

By  toils  sublime,  with  test  of  long  delay, 

On,  to  the  borders  of  that  Promised  Land 
Wherein  their  heritage  of  glory  lay. 

And  Jordan  raged  along  his  rocky  bed, 

And  Amorite  spears  flashed  keen  and  fearfully : 

Still  the  same  pathway  must  their  footsteps  tread, — 

Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  threatening  sea. 

God  works  no  otherwise.  No  mighty  birth 
But  comes  by  throes  of  mortal  agony ; 

No  man-child  among  nations  of  the  earth 
But  findeth  baptism  in  a stormy  sea. 

Sons  of  the  Saints  who  faced  their  Jordan-flood 
In  fierce  Atlantic’s  unretreating  wave,  — 

Who  by  the  Red  Sea  of  their  glorious  blood 

Reached  to  the  Freedom  that  your  blood  shall  save ! 

O Countrymen  ! God’s  day  is  not  yet  done  1 
He  leaveth  not  His  people  utterly  1 

Count  it  a covenant,  that  He  leads  us  on 
Beneath  the  Cloud  and  through  the  crimson  Sea ! 
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JOURNAL  OF  A PRIVATEERSMAN. 


i. 

Tiif.  following  journal  was  written  by 
the  Captain’s  Quartermaster  on  board 
the  Sloop  Revenge,  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  on  a cruise  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  year  1741.  Rhode  Island  was  fa- 
mous at  that  time  for  the  number  and 
the  suceess  of  her  privateers.  There 
was  but  little  objection  felt  to  the  profes- 
sion of  privateering.  Franklin  had  not 
yet  roused  by  his  eflTeetive  protest  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world 
against  it  The  privateers  that  were 
fitted  out  in  those  dais  were  intended 
for  service  against  foreign  enemies ; they 
were  not  manned  by  rebels,  with  design 
to  ruin  their  loyal  fellow-citizens.  Eng- 
land and  Spain  were  at  war,  and  the 
West  Indian  seas  were  white  with  the 
sails  of  national  fleets  and  private  arm- 
ed vessels.  Privateering  afforded  a vent 
for  the  active  and  restless  spirits  of  the 
colonies ; it  was  not  without  some  cred- 
itable associations  ; and  the  life  of  a 
privateersman  was  full  of  the  charms 
of  novelty,  adventure,  and  risk.  This 
journal  shows  something  of  its  charac- 
ter. 


A Journal  of  all  the  transactions  on 
board  the  sloop  Revenge,  Ben ja  Nor- 
ton Con?  by  God's  grace  and  under 
his  protection , bound  on  a cruising 
voyage  against  the  Spaniards.  Begun 
June  the  5rt,  1741. 

Friday,  5*.  This  day,  at  4 a.  m.,  the 
Cap1  went  from  Tai  lor’s  wharf  on  board 
bis  sloop,  which  lay  ofT  of  Connanicut, 
& at  6 o’clock  Cap' John  Freebody  [the 
chief  owner]  came  off  in  the  pinnace 
with  several  hands.  We  directly  weigh- 
ed anchor  with  40  hands,  officers  in- 
cluded, bound  to  New  York  to  get 
more  hands,  a Doctor,  and  some  more 
provisions  and  other  stores  we  stood  in 
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need  of.  The  wind  coming  contrary* 
was  obliged  to  put  back.  Came  to  an 
anchor  again  under  Connanicut  at  8 
P.  M. 

Saturday , 6'\  Weighed  from  under 
Connanicut  at  4 A.  M.  with  a small  breeze 
of  wind.  Met  several  vessells  bound  to 
Newport  and  Boston.  At  7 r.  m.  an- 
chored under  Block  Island,  over  against 
the  £10,000  Pear  [pier?].  Bought  10s. 
worth  of  Codfish  for  the  people. 

Shnday,  7A.  About  4 A.  M.  weighed 
from  Block  Island,  and  Monday,  the  8th 
instant,  at  9 A.  M.,  anchored  in  Hunting- 
ton  Bay. 

Tuesday , 9*.  Weighed  from  Hunt- 
ington Bay  at  3 p.  m.  At  1 1 came  to 
the  white  stone.  Fired  a gun  & beat 
the  drum  to  let  them  know  what  we  were. 
The  Ferryboat  came  off  & told  us  we 
could  not  get  hands  at  York,  for  the 
sloops  fitted  by  the  country  had  got  them 
all.  At  12  came  to  anchor  at  the  2 
Brothers.  At  4 took  an  ace1  of  all  the 
provisions  on  board,  with  the  cost;  to- 
gether with  a list  of  all  the  people  on 
board.  Price,  a hand  that  came  with 
us  from  Rhode  Island,  askt  leave  to  go 
to  York  to  see  his  wife.  Set  a shilling 
crazy  fellow  ashore,  not  thinking  him 
fit  to  proceed  the  Voyage,  his  name  un- 
known to  me. 

Wednesday,  10*.  This  morning,  about 
5 A.  M.,  Capt  Freebody  went  up  to  York 
in  the  pinnace  to  get  provisions  and  leave 
to  beat  about  for  more  hands.  At  1 p.  M. 
the  Pinnace  returned  and  brought  word 
to  Cap1  Norton  from  Mr.  Freebody  that 
he  had  waited  on  his  Honour  the  Govr, 
and  that  he  would  not  give  him  leave 
to  beat  up  for  Volunteers.  The  chief 
reason  he  gave  was  that  the  City  was 
thinned  of  hands  by  the  2 country 
sloops  that  were  fitted  out  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  cruise  after  the  Spanish  privateers 
on  the  coast,  and  that  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  wrote  him  word, 
that,  if  Admiral  Vernon  or  Gen1  Went- 
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worth*  should  write  for  more  recruits, 
to  use  his  endeavors  to  get  them,  so  that 
he  could  not  give  encouragement  to  any 
privateers  to  take  their  men  away.  Three 
of  the  hands  that  went  up  to  York  left 
us.  At  4 p.  m.  Edward  Sampford,  our 
pilot,  went  ashore  in  a canoe  with  four 
more  hands,  without  leave  from  the 
Cap'.  When  he  came  on  board  again 
the  Cap1  talked  to  him,  & found  that 
he  was  a mutinous,  quarrelsome  fellow, 
and  so  ordered  him  to  bundle  up  his 
clothes  & go  ashore  for  good.  He  car- 
ried with  him  5 more  hands.  After 
they  were  gone,  I read  the  articles  to 
those  on  board,  who  readily  signed ; so 
hope  we  shall  lead  a peaceable  life.  Kc- 
main,  out  of  the  41  hands  that  came  with 
us  from  Rhode  Island,  29  hands. 

Friday , 12th.  Went  to  York  with  a 
letter  from  the  Cap'  to  Mr.  Freebody, 
who  ordered  the  vessel  up  to  York. 
Three  of  our  hands  left  me  to  see  some 
negroes  burnt, f took  a pilot  in  to  bring 

* Admiral  Vernon  (whose  name  is  familiar 
to  every  American,  — Mount  Vernon  was  nam- 
ed in  his  honor)  was  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  in  the  Spanish  Main.  General  Went- 
worth, an  officer  " without  experience,  au- 
thority, or  resolution,”  had  command  of  the 
land  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  All  the  North 
American  colonies,  except  Georgia,  which  was 
too  recently  settled,  and  whose  own  borders 
were  too  much  exposed,  had  been  called  upon 
to  give  aid  to  the  expedition  against  the  Span- 
iards, and  a regiment  thirty -six  hundred 
strong  was  actually  supplied  by  them.  The 
war  was  one  in  which  the  colonists  took  an 
active  interest. 

t This  little,  indifferent  phrase  refers  to  one 
of  the  most  shocking  and  cruel  incidents  of 
the  colonial  history  of  New  York,  the  result  of 
a delusion  “ less  notorious,”  says  Mr.  Hildreth, 
( Ilitt.  of  the  United  State »,  ii.  891,)  ‘‘but  not 
less  lamentable,  than  the  Salem  witchcraft. 
The  city  of  New  York  now  contained  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  were  slaves.  Nine 
fires  In  rapid  succession,  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, merely  the  bunting  of  chimneys,  produ- 
ced a perfect  insanity  of  terror.  An  indented 
6ervnnt-woman  purchased  her  liberty  and  se- 
cured a reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  by  pre- 
tending to  give  infonnation  of  a plot  formed  by 
•« low  tavern-keeper,  her  master,  and  three  ne- 
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the  vessel  up,  and  so  returned  on  board 
at  3 p.  m. 

Stilurday , 13*.  At  5 A.  M.  weighed 
from  the  2 Brothers  and  went  to  York. 
At  7 anchored  off  the  town.  Saluted  it 
with  7 guns.  Shipt  7 hands  to  proceed 
the  voyage. 

Sunday,  14'*.  Between  6 & 7 a.  m. 
came  in  a brig  from  Aberdeen  with  40 
servants,*  but  brings  no  news. 

Thursday , 18*.  At  11  A.  M.  our  pilot 
came  on  board  with  4 of  our  men  that 
had  left  us  when  the  Cap*  turned  Edward 
Sampford  ashore.  At  2 p.  M.  the  Cap* 
ordered  our  gunner  to  deliver  arms  to 
them  that  had  none.  25  hands  fitted 
themselves.  Great  firing  at  our  buoy, 
supposing  him  a Spaniard.  I hope  to 
God  their  courage  may  be  as  good,  if 
ever  they  meet  with  any. 

Saturday,  20*.  At  10  a.  m.  there  came 
in  the  Squirrel  man  of  war,  Cap'  War- 
ren f Corn',  from  Jamaica,  who  informed 
us  that  Admiral  Yeruon  had  taken  all 

groes,  to  burn  the  city  anil  murder  the  whites. 
This  story  was  confirmed  and  amplified  by  an 
Irish  prostitute  convicted  of  a robbery,  who, 
to  recommend  herself  to  mercy,  reluctantly 
turned  informer.  Numerous  arrests  had  been 
already  made  among  the  slaves  nnd  free 
blucks.  Many  others  followed.  The  eight 
lawyers  who  then  composed  the  bar  of  New 
York  all  assisted  by  turns  in  behalf  of  the 
prosecution.  The  prisoners,  who  had  no  coun- 
sel, were  tried  nnd  convicted  upon  most  in- 
sufficient evidence.  Many  confessed  to  save 
their  lives,  and  then  accused  others.  Thir- 
teen unhappy  convicts  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  seventy- 
one  transported.”  Such  are  the  panics  of  a 
slaveholding  community  ! 

• At  this  time  much  of  the  agricultural  and 
domestic  labor  in  the  colonies,  especially  south 
of  New  Englnnd,  was  performed  by  indent- 
ed servants  brought  from  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  Germany.  They  were  generally 
an  ill-used  class.  Their  services  were  pur- 
chased of  the  captains  who  brought  them 
over;  the  purchaser  had  a legal  property  in 
them  during  the  time  they  were  bound  for, 
could  sell  or  bequeath  them,  and,  like  other 
chattels,  they  were  liable  to  be  seized  for 
debts. 

t Captain,  afterward  Sir  Peter  Warren,  was 
a distinguished  naval  officer  in  his  day.  In 
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the  forts  at  Carthagena  except  one,  and 
the  town.*  We  saluted  him  with  3 guns, 
having  no  more  loaded.  He  return- 
ed us  one,  and  we  gave  three  cheers, 
which  were  returned  by  the  ship.  He 
further  told  the  Captain,  that,  if  he  would 
come  up  to  York,  he  would  put  him  on 
a route  which  would  be  of  service  to  his 
voyage. 

Tuesday , 23d.  Wrote  a letter,  by  the 
Captain’s  order,  to  get  Davison  to  go  as 
mate  with  us.  Our  Captain  went  to  York 
to  carry  it  to  Capt.  Potter.  At  3 p.  M. 
came  in  a sloop  from  Jamaica,  in  a 20 
days  passage,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Admiral  Vernon’s  fleet  was  fitting  out  for 
Cuba.f  I wish  them  more  success  than 
what  they  got  against  Carthagena;  for 
by  all  report  they  got  more  blows  than 
honour.  At  4 p.  M.  the  Captain  returned 
and  brought  a hand  with  him,  John  Wat- 
son, Clerk  of  a Dutch  church. 

Wednesday , 24t\  About  10  A.  m. 
the  pilot  came  on  board  with  a message 
from  Capt  Freebody,  who  was  return- 
ed from  Long  Island,  to  agree  with  a 
Doctor  who  had  offered  to  go  with  us. 
At  1 p.  M.  came  in  a sloop  from  Jamaica, 
a prize  of  Capt  Warren,  which  had  for- 
merly been  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  She 
belonged  to  Providence,  and  had  been 
retaken  by  the  Squirrel.  At  6 p.  M.  Mr. 
Stone  & the  Doctor  came  on  board  to 
see  the  Captain,  but,  he  being  at  York, 
they  went  there  to  see  him. 

Thursday , 25A.  Nothing  remarkable 
the  fore  part  of  the  day,  but  quarreling 
not  worth  mentioning.  At  1 p.  m.  a 
sloop  came  in  from  Jamaica,  and  brought 
for  news  that  they  had  spoken  an  English 
man  of  war  at  Port  Marant,  by  which 

1745  he  was  made  Rear-Admiral  for  liis  ser- 
vices at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  He  married 
in  New  York. 

• The  report  of  the  taking  of  Carthagena 
was  false,  and  the  colonists  were  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  the  failure  of  Vernon’s  great  en- 
terprise. 

t Five  hundred  additional  men  were  sent 
from  Massachusetts  to  take  part  in  this  new 
expedition.  It  was  a total  failure,  like  the 
preceding  one,  and  few  of  the  colonial  troops 
lived  to  return  home. 


they  had  been  informed  that  a fresh  war 
was  daily  expected;  also  that  the  Bay 
was  entirely  cut  off'  by  the  Spaniards. 
No  Doctor  as  yet,  for  he  that  the  Captain 
went  to  agree  with  was  a drunkard  and 
an  extortioner,  so  we  arc  better  without 
him  than  with  him. 

Friday , 2Grt.  The  most  remarkablest 
day  this  great  while.  All  has  been  peace 
& quietness.  Three  ships  came  down 
the  Narrows,  one  bound  to  London,  an- 
other bound  to  Newfoundland,  & the 
third  to  Ireland. 

Saturday,  27th.  This  morning,  about 
10,  the  Cap1  went  to  York  to  take  his 
leave  of  Cap1  Freebody,  who  was  going 
to  Rhode  Island.  At  2 p.  M.  he  came 
on  board  & brought  with  him  2 bb*  of 
pork.  At  3 came  in  a privateer  from 
Bermudas,  Capt  Love  Comr,  who  came 
here  for  provisions  for  himself  & his  con- 
sort, who  waited  for  him  there.  This 
day  we  heard  that  the  two  country  sloops 
were  expected  in  by  Wednesday  next 
Lord  send  it,  for  we  only  wait  for  them 
In  hopes  of  getting  a Doctor  & some 
more  hands  to  make  up  our  comple- 
ment. 

Friday , July  3d.  At  5 A.  M.  we  saw 
three  hands  who  had  left  us  the  day  be- 
fore on  board  the  Humming  Bird  pri- 
vateer, who  had  been  enticed  by  some 
of  the  owners  to  leave  us  by  making  of 
them  drunk.  About  10  we  saw  their  ca- 
noe going  ashore  with  our  hands  in  her, 
also  Joseph  Ferrow,  whom  we  had  brought 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  since  given  him 
clothes,  but  who  had  entered  on  board 
that  sloop  as  boatswain.  As  soon  as  they 
had  done  watering,  and  were  returning 
to  the  ship,  we  manned  our  pinnace,  and, 
having  boarded  their  canoe,  took  our 
three  hands  out  of  her,  and  brought  them 
and  Joseph  Ferrow  aboard.  Some  time 
after,  the  Humming  Bird’s  canoe  com- 
ing alongside,  Ferrow  jumpt  into  it, 
and  they  put  off.  Our  pinnace  being 
hauled  up  in  the  tackles,  we  immediate- 
ly let  her  down,  but  unfortunately  the 
plug  was  out,  and  the  hands  which  had 
jumped  into  her  being  raw,  she  almost 
filled  with  water,  which  caused  such  con- 
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fusion  that  the  canoe  pot  on  board  before 
we  pot  off*.  Our  hands  then  went  to  de- 
mand Ferrow,  but  the  privateersmen  got 
out  their  arms  and  would  not  suffer  us  to 
board  them.  At  4 r.  M.  the  Cap*  of 
the  little  Privateer  came  on  board  of  us 
to  know  the  reason  of  the  disturbance 
between  his  people  and  ours.  Our  Cap- 
tain told  him  the  reason,  and  forbid  him 
to  carry  that  fellow  away,  for,  if  he  did, 
he  might  chance  to  hear  of  him  in  the 
West  Indies,  &,  if  he  did,  he  would  go 
100  leagues  to  meet  him,  and  take  ten 
for  one,  and  break  up  his  voyage,  & 
send  him  home  to  his  owners,  and  give 
his  people  a good  dressing.  (I  don’t 
doubt  but  he  ’ll  be  as  good  as  his 
word.)  Ojwrned  a bbl  of  bread.  Thun- 
der and  lightning  with  a great  deal  of 
rain. 

Saturday,  4th.  This  morning,  about  5 
A.  M.,  came  in  a ship  from  Marblehead 
bound  to  S«  Carolina.  She  had  lost 
her  main  mast,  mizzen  mast,  & fore  top- 
mast. In  Latitude  35  she  met  with  a 
hard  gale  of  wind  which  caused  the  dis- 
aster, and  obliged  her  to  put  in  to  New 
York  to  refit.  About  1 1 o’clock  the 
Humming  Bird  weighed  anchor  for  Phil- 
adelphia to  get  hands.  At  4 p.  sr.  the 
Lieu1  and  2 sergeants  belonging  to  Capt 
Rigg’s  Company  came  on  board  to  look 
for  some  soldiers  who  were  supposed 
to  be  on  board  the  Humming  Bird, 
which  was  lying  off  Coney  Island,  but, 
the  wind  and  tide  proving  contrary, 
they  were  obliged  to  return.  At  G came 
in  a ship  from  Lisbon,  having  made  the 
passage  in  6 weeks ; also  a sloop  from 
Turks  Island : both  loaded  with  salt.  The 
ship  appearing  to  be  a lofty  vessel,  our 
people  were  panic  struck  with  fear,  tak- 
ing her  for  a 70  gun  ship,  and,  as  we 
had  several  deserters  from  the  men  at 
war,  they  desired  the  Cap*  to  hoist 
the  Jack  and  lower  our  pennant  as  a 
signal  for  our  pinnace,  which  was  then 
ashore,  so  that,  if  she  proved  to  be  a 
man  of  war,  they  might  get  ashore,  and 
clear  of  the  press.  But  it  proved  quite 
the  contrary ; for  the  ship  & sloop’s 
crew,  taking  us,  by  the  signal  wc  had 
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made  for  our  pinnace,  for  a tender  of  a 
man  of  war,  laying  there  to  press  hands, 
quitted  their  vessels  and  ran  ashore,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  our  pinnace  manned, 
and  made  for  the  bushes.  At  night  the 
Cap*  gave  the  people  a pail  of  punch  to 
recover  them  of  their  fright.  Thunder 
& lightning  all  this  day. 

Sunday,  5th.  At  5 A.  M.  shipped  a 
hand.  Our  mate  went  ashore  to  get  wa- 
ter. About  8 ho  returned,  and  inform- 
ed us  that  the  two  country  sloops  lay  at 
the  Hook,  and  only  waited  for  a pilot  to 
bring  them  up,  which  I hope  will  prove 
true.  We  are  all  tired  of  staving  here. 
At  2 p.  m.  weighed  anchor  and  got  near- 
er in  shore,  out  of  the  current  Rainy, 
squally,  windy  weather.  Here  lie  a brig 
bound  to  Newfoundland,  a ship  to  Ja- 
maica, and  a sloop  which  at  G p.  M. 
weighed  anchor,  bound  to  Barbadocs, 
loaded  with  lumber  and  horses.  This 
day  being  a month  since  we  left  our 
commission  port,  I have  set  down  what 
quantity  of  provisions  has  been  expend- 
ed, viz.,  9£  bb*  of  beef,  1 bb  of  pork, 
14  bb  of  Bread.  Remaining,  49 $ bb* 
of  beef,  29  bb*  of  pork,  40  cwt  of 
bread. 

Monday,  6*.  About  6 A.  M.  came  in 
the  two  Country  sloops  so  long  waited  for. 
They  were  fitted  out  to  take  a Spanish 
privateer  that  has  been  cruising  on  the 
coast,  and  has  taken  several  of  our  Eng- 
lish vessels.  A ship  from  Newfoundland 
also  came  up,  and  also  the  Humming 
bird  privateer,  which  had  been  to  meet 
them  to  get  hands.  Cap1  Langden, 
Comr  of  one  of  the  above  sloops,  as  he 
came  alongside,  gave  us  three  cheers, 
which  we  returned.  The  Cap1  went  up 
to  York  to  get  a Doctor  and  some  hands. 
One  promised  to  give  him  an  answer 
the  next  day.  At  10  a hand  came  on 
board  to  list,  but  went  away  without 
signing. 

Tuesday,  7th.  This  morning  the  Cap- 
tain went  up  to  York,  and  at  last  agreed 
with  a Doctor  who  had  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Capt  Cunningham,  Comr  of  one 
of  the  Privateer  Sloops  that  came  in 
the  day  before.  Ilis  name  is  William 
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Blake.  He  is  a young  gentleman,  and 
■well  recommended  by  the  Gen1  of  York. 
At  6 p.  >r.  the  Captain  returned  on 
board,  and  brought  with  him  a chest  of 
medicines,  a Doctor’s  box  which  cost 
90£  York  currency;  also  10  pistols  and 
cutlasses. 

Tuesday , 14*.  Weighed  about  2 p.  m. 
from  the  Hook  with  the  wind  at  W.S.W. 
with  a fresh  gale,  & by  God’s  leave 
and  under  his  protection,  bound  on  our 
cruise  against  the  proud  Dons,  the  Span- 
iards. The  Captain  ordered  the  people 
a pail  of  punch  to  drink  to  a good 
voyage.  0|)ened  a bb  of  beef  & a 
tierce  of  bread.  The  people  were  put 
on  allowance  for  the  time,  one  pound  of 
beef  per  man  & 7 pounds  of  bread,  per 
week. 

Wednesday , 15*.  At  3 p.  M.  set  our 
shrouds  up.  There  was  a great,  swelling 
sea.  About  5 A.  M.  saw  a sail  under  our 
bow,  about  a league  distant.  All  hands 
were  called  uj>on  deck,  and  got  ready  to 
receive  her,  should  she  prove  an  enemy. 
We  fired  one  of  our  bow  chasers  & 
brought  her  to,  and  found  that  she  was 
a sloop  from  Nantucket,  Russell  Master. 
He  said  he  had  met  nothing  since  he 
had  been  out,  which  was  4 days.  Our 
people  returned  to  their  slatu  quo , being 
all  peaceable  since  they  have  got  a Quar- 
termaster to  control  them. 

Tuesday , 28*.  About  5 A.  M.  spied 
a sail  under  our  lee  bow,  bore  down  on 
her,  and  when  in  gunshot  fired  one  of 
our  bow  chasers.  She  immediately  low- 
ered all  her  sails,  & went  astern  of  us. 
We  then  ordered  the  master  to  send  his 
boat  aboard,  which  he  did,  and  came  him- 
self with  one  hand.  Upon  examination, 
we  found  that  she  was  a sloop  belonging 
to  some  of  the  subjects  of  his  Brittanick 
majesty,  & was  taken  by  a Spanish  pri- 
vateer. The  sloop  had  been  taken 
off  of  Obricock,*  near  N.  Carolina,  and 
when  taken  bv  us  was  in  Latitude  81°  59' 
N.,  Longitude  73°  6'  W.  The  master, 
when  he  came  alioard,  brought  three 
Spanish  papers,  which  he  declared  to  be, 

• Perhaps  a misspelling  of  Occacoke,  nil 
island  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
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the  first,  a copy  of  his  commission ; the 
second,  Instructions  what  signal  to  make 
when  arrived  at  S1  Augustine,  where 
she  was  to  be  condemned  ; and  the  third 
paper  was  to  let  him  know  what  route 
he  was  to  steer.  We  sent  our  Lieu* 
aboard,  who  reported  that  she  was  loaded 
with  Pork,  Beans,  Live  Hogs,  &c.,  and 
a horse,  & had  on  board  2 English- 
men; the  Master,  who  is  a Frenchman 
born,  but  turned  Spaniard ; 3 Span- 
iard slaves,  & one  negro.  Upon  ex>- 
amination,  John  Evergin,  one  of  the 
owners,  declared  that  he  had  been  tak- 
en some  time  in  April  last  by  Don  Pe- 
dro Estrado,  Cap1  of  the  privateer  that 
had  taken  this  sloop,  & that  he  forced 
him  to  list  with  them,  and  to  pilot 
their  vessel  on  the  coast  of  N.  Carolina, 
and  that  then  they  took  this  sloop  at 
Obricock,  on  July  5,h ; also  2 more 
sloops  and  a ship  loaded  with  lumber 
& bound  to  S®  Carolina ; that  the  Cap* 
of  the  privateer  put  him  on  board  with 
the  French  master,  and  another  Eng- 
lishman, Sami  Elderidge,  to  navigate  the 
vessel  to  Augustine,  and  that  they  were 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  that 
place.  We  sent  our  Master  on  board 
to  fetch  all  the  papers  & bring  the 
prisoners  as  above  mentioned.  At  11 
A.  m.  sent  Jeremiah  Harman  & John 
Webb  with  four  hands  to  take  care 
of  the  prize,  the  first  to  be  master  & 
the  other  mate.  The  Captain  gave  the 
master  & mate  the  following  orders, 
viz.,  — 

On  Board  the  Revenge, 
July  28«,  1741. 

You,  Jeremiah  Harman,  lieing  appoint- 
ed Master,  & you,  John  Webb,  mate, 
of  a sloop  taken  by  a Spanish  privateer 
some  time  ago,  belonging  to  some  of  the 
subjects  of  his  Brittanick  Majesty,  and 
retaken  by  me  by  virtue  of  a commission 
granted  to  me  by  the  Honb,«  Richard 
Ward,  Esq.,  Govr  in  chief  over  Rhode 
Island  & Providence  plantations,  &c.,  in 
New  England,  I order,  that  you  keep 
company  with  my  sloop,  the  Revenge, 
as  long  as  weather  will  permit,  & if  by 
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the  Providence  of  God,  by  stormy  weath- 
er, or  some  unforeseen  accident,  wo  should 
part,  I then  order  you  to  proceed  direct- 
ly to  the  island  of  Providence,  one  of  the 
Bahamia  islands,  and  there  to  wait  my 
arrival,  and  not  to  embezzle,  diminish, 
waste,  sell,  or  unload  any  part  of  her 
cargo  till  I am  there  present,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  articles  already  signed  by 
you.  Upon  your  arrival  at  Providence, 
make  a just  report  to  his  Him7  the  Gov7 
of  that  place  of  the  sloop  & cargo,  & 
what  is  on  board,  & how  we  came  by 
her.  I am  y«, 

B.  Norton. 

To  Jeremiah  Hannan,  Mas7 

& 

John  Webb,  mate. 

For  signal, 

hoist  your  Dutch  jack  at  mast  head ; if 
we  hoist  first,  you  answer  us,  & do  not 
keep  it  up  long. 

Wednesday,  20 rt.  About  4 P.  M.  saw 
a sloop.  Gave  chase,  but,  the  weather 
being  calm,  was  forced  to  get  out  our 
oars.  Fired  our  bow  chase  to  bring  her 
to ; but  as  the  people  were  in  confusion, 
the  ship  tacking  about,  and  the  night 
coming  on  very  foggy,  we  were  unable 
to  speak  to  her.  By  her  course  she  was 
bound  to  the  North*1.  Lost  sight  of  our 
prize.  The  two  Englishmen,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Spanish  privateer, 
signed  our  articles  to-day. 

Satunlay , Aug  1".  The  prize  still 
alongside  of  us.  Ordered  the  Master 
to  send  us  the  negro  prisoner,  having 
been  informed  that  he  was  Cap1  of  a 
Comp7  of  Indians,  mulattoes,  and  ne- 
groes, that  was  at  the  retaking  of  the 
Fort  at  St  Augustine,  which  had  for- 
merly been  taken  while  under  the  com- 
mand of  that  worthiest  G O pc,* 

* General  Oglethorpe,  who  was  at  this  time 
the  victim  of  unfavorable  reports  and  calumni- 
ous stories,  that  had  been  spread  by  disaffect- 
ed members  of  the  infant  settlements  in  Geor- 
gia, and  by  some  of  the  officers  who  had  served 
under  him  in  his  unsuccessful  nttempt  to  re- 
duce the  town  of  Saint  Augustine  in  Florida. 
“ The  fort  at  Saint  Augustine,”  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  Journal  refers,  as  having  been 
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who  by  his  treachery’  suffered  so  many 
brave  fellows  to  be  mangled  by  those  bar- 
barians. The  negro  went  under  the  name 
of  Signior  Capitano  Francisco.  Sent  one 
of  the  mulattoes  in  his  room  on  board 
the  prize.  Gave  the  people  a pad  of 
punch. 

Sunday,  2nd.  At  1 p.  M.  we  examined 
the  negro,  who  frankly  owned  that  he 
was  Cap*  of  a Comp7  as  aforesaid,  & that 
his  commission  was  on  board  the  pri- 
vateer; that  he  was  in  the  privateer  in 
hopes  of  getting  to  the  Havanah,  & that 
there  he  might  get  a passage  to  Old 
Spain  to  get  the  reward  of  his  brave 
actions.  We  then  askt  him  if  it  was 
his  comp7  that  had  used  the  English 
so  barbarously,  when  taken  at  the  fort. 
He  denied  that  it  was  his  comp7,  but 
laid  that  cruel  action  to  the  Florida  In- 
dians, and  nothing  more  could  we  get  out 
of  him.  We  then  tied  him  to  a gun  & 
made  the  Doctor  come  with  instruments, 
seemingly  to  treat  him  as  they  had  serv- 
ed the  English  [prisoners],  thinking  by 
that  means  to  get  some  confession  out 
of  him ; but  be  still  denied  it.  We  then 
tried  a mulatto,  one  that  was  taken  with 
him,  to  find  out  if  he  knew  anything 
about  the  matter.  Wo  gave  him  a doz- 
en of  stripes,  but  be  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  more  than  that  he  [the  ne- 
gro] had  been  Cap*  of  a Coni])7  all  that 
time.  The  other  fellow  on  board  the 
sloop,  he  said,  knew  all  about  it.  We 
sent  to  him,  & be  declared  the  whole 
truth,  that  it  was  the  Florida  Indians 
who  had  committed  the  acts  under  his 
[the  negro’s]  command,  but  did  not 
know  if  he  was  consenting  to  it.  How- 
ever, to  make  sure,  & to  make  him  re- 
taken while  under  the  command  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, was  Fort  Moosa,  three  miles  from  Saint 
Augustine,  where  a detachment  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  men,  under  Colonel 
Palmer  of  Carolina,  had  been  attacked  by  a 
vastly  superior  force  of  Spaniards,  negroes, 
and  Indians,  and  had  been  cut  off  almost  to  a 
man.  This  misfortune  seems  to  hnve  been 
due  to  Colonel  Palmer’s  disregard  of  Ogle- 
thorpe’s orders,  and  Oglethorpe  himself  was 
in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  although  the  pop- 
ular blame  fell  ou  his  shoulders. 
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member  that  he  bore  such  a commis- 
sion, we  gave  him  200  lashes,  & having 
pickled  him,  left  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Doctor.  Opened  a tierce  of  bread  and 
killed  the  2 hogs. 

Monday,  Sd.  Small  breeze  of  wind. 
Al>out  10  saw  a schooner  standing  to 
N°ward.  Gave  her  chase. 

Tuesday , 4a.  A fine  breeze  of  wind. 
Still  in  chase  of  the  schooner.  At  5 
p.  M.  gave  her  a gun,  in  hopes  to  bring 
her  to  and  find  out  what  she  was;  but 
she  did  not  mind  it,  neither  hoisted  any 
colors.  Then  she  bore  down  on  us,  tacked 
and  bore  away.  We  fired  10  shot,  but 
all  did  not  signify,  for  she  hugged  her 
wind,  & it  growing  dark,  and  having 
a good  pair  of  heels,  she  was  soon  lost 
sight  of.  We  imagined  she  was  an  east- 
ward schooner  both  by  her  build  & 
course ; but  let  her  be  what  she  will, 
she  had  a brave  fellow  for  a Com'. 

Wednesday , 5a.  Fine  breeze  of  wind. 
The  man  at  the  mast  head  about  2 p.  M. 
spied  5 sail  of  vessels  steering  to  the 
westward.  Gave  them  chase  till  1 a.  m. 
About  2 we  could  see  them  at  a great 
distance  to  leeward  of  us.  Lay  to  till 
4,  and  then  began  the  chase  again,  they 
having  got  almost  out  of  sight 

Thursday , Ga.  Still  in  chase  of  the 

5 vessels.  Set  our  spritsail,  topsail  & 
squaresail,  with  a fair  breeze  of  wind. 
One  of  the  ships  brought  to  and  fired  a 
gun  to  wait  for  a sloop  that  was  in  Comp* 
with  her,  & to  wait  for  us.  We  took  in 
all  our  small  sails,  bore  down  on  her, 

6 hoisted  our  pennant.  When  along- 
side of  her  she  fired  6 shot  at  us,  but  did 
us  no  damage.  We  still  hedged  npon 
her,  and,  having  given  her  our  broadside, 
stood  off.  The  sloop  tacked  immediate- 


ly and  bore  down  on  us,  in  hopes  to  get 
us  between  them  to  pepper  us,  as  we 
supposed.  At  sight  of  this,  we  gave  them 
three  cheers.  Our  people  were  all  agroed 
to  fight  them,  & told  the  Captain,  if  he 
would  venture  his  sloop,  they  would  ven- 
ture their  lives ; but  he  seemed  unwill- 
ing, and  gave  for  reason,  that  the  prize 
would  be  of  little  profit,  if  taken,  and 
perhaps  would  not  make  good  a limb,  if 
it  was  lost.  He  also  said  we  had  not 
hands  sufficient  to  man  them,  and  to 
bring  them  into  Providence,  & to  car- 
ry them  to  the  N°\vard  would  be  the 
breaking  up  of  the  voyage  without  profit. 
Nevertheless  we  let  the  sloop  come  along- 
side us,  & received  her  shot.  In  return 
we  gave  her  a broadside  & a volley  of 
small  anns  with  three  huzzas,  and  then 
bore  down  on  the  ship,  which  all  this 
time  had  been  pelting  us  with  her  shot, 
but  to  no  purpose.  As  we  passed,  we 
gave  her  a broadside  which  did  some 
damage,  for  she  bore  down  to  the  sloop, 
and  never  fired  another  shot,  but  ca- 
reened her  over  and  let  some  men  down 
the  side  to  stop  her  holes,  & sent  some 
to  repair  the  rigging  and  sails,  which 
were  full  of  shot  holes.  All  the  damage 
we  got  was  one  shot  through  our  main- 
sail. The  ship  mounted  G guns  of  a 
side,  and  the  sloop  eight.  She  was  a 
Spanish  privateer,  bound  on  a cruize 
to  the  N°ward,  & had  taken  5 ships  & 
the  sloop , which  we  had  retaken  some 
time  before.  It  grieved  us  to  think 
that  the  fellow  should  go  off  with  those 
prizes,  which  he  would  not  have  done, 
had  the  Captain  been  as  willing  to  fight 
as  we.  This  battle  took  place  in  the 
Latitude  29°  26',  Long.  74°  30'  W. 
But  no  blood  was  shed  on  our  side. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  DEFEAT. 


W hhn*  the  news  flashed  over  the  country, 
on  Monday,  the  22d  of  J uly,  that  our  army, 
whose  advance  into  Virginia  had  been  so 
long  expected,  and  had  been  watched  with 
such  intense  interest  and  satisfaction, — 
that  our  army  had  been  defeated,  and  was 
flying  back  in  disorder  to  the  intrench- 
mcnts  around  Washington,  it  was  but  nat- 
ural that  the  strong  revulsion  of  feeling 
and  the  bitter  disappointment  should  have 
been  accompanied  by  a sense  of  dismay, 
and  by  alarm  as  to  what  was  to  follow. 
The  panic  which  had  disgraced  some  of 
our  troops  at  the  close  of  the  fight  found 
its  parallel  in  the  panic  in  our  own  hearts. 
But  as  the  smoke  of  the  battle  and  the 
dust  of  the  retreat,  which  overshadowed 
the  land  in  a cloud  of  lies  and  exaggera- 
tions, by  degrees  cleared  away,  men  re- 
gained the  even  balance  of  their  minds, 
and  felt  a not  unworthy  shame  at  their 
transient  fears. 

It  is  now  plain  that  our  defeat  at  Bull 
Bun  was  in  no  true  sense  a disaster;  that 
we  not  only  deserved  it,  but  needed  it; 
that  its  ultimate  consequences  are  better 
than  those  of  a victory  would  have  been. 
Far  from  being  disheartened  by  it,  it 
should  give  us  new  confidence  in  our 
cause,  in  our  strength,  in  our  final  suc- 
cess. There  are  lessons  which  every  great 
nation  must  learn  which  arc  cheap  at  any 
cost,  and  for  some  of  those  lessons  the 
defeat  of  the  21st  of  July  was  a very 
small  price  to  pay.  The  essential  ques- 
tion now  is,  Whether  this  schooling  has 
been  sufficient  and  effectual,  or  whether 
we  require  still  further  hard  discipline  to 
enforce  its  instructions  upon  us. 

In  this  moment  of  pause  and  compel- 
led reflection,  it  is  for  us  to  examine  close- 
ly the  spirit  and  motives  with  which  we 
have  engaged  in  war,  and  to  determine 
the  true  end  for  which  the  war  must  be 
earned  on.  It  is  no  time  for  indulging  in 
fallacies  of  the  fancy  or  in  feebleness  of 
counsel.  The  temper  of  the  Northern 
people,  since  the  war  was  forced  upon 


them,  has  been  in  large  measure  noble 
and  magnanimous.  The  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  peace,  the  prospect  of  a de- 
cline of  long  continued  prosperity,  were 
at  once  and  manfully  faced.  An  eager 
and  emulous  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the 
imperilled  liberties  and  institutions  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  all  over  the  land,  and 
in  every  condition  of  life.  None  who 
lived  through  the  months  of  April  and 
May  can  ever  forget  the  heroic  and  ideal 
sublimity  of  the  time.  But  as  the  weeks 
went  on,  as  the  immediate  alarm  that  had 
roused  the  invincible  might  of  the  people 
passed  away,  something  of  the  spirit  of 
over-confidence,  of  excited  hope,  of  sat- 
isfied vanity  mingled  with  and  corrupt- 
ed the  earlier  and  purer  emotion.  The 
war  was  to  be  a short  one.  Our  enemies 
would  speedily  yield  before  the  over- 
whelming force  arrayed  against  them ; 
they  would  run  from  Northern  troops ; 
we  were  sure  of  easy  victory.  There 
was  little  sober  foreboding,  as  our  army 
set  out  from  Washington  on  its  great  ad- 
vance. The  troops  moved  forward  with 
exultation,  as  if  going  on  a holiday  and 
festive  campaign ; and  the  nation  that 
watched  them  shared  in  their  careless 
confidence,  and  prophesied  a speedy  tri- 
umph. But  the  event  showed  how  far 
such  a spirit  was  from  that  befitting  a 
civil  war  like  this.  Never  were  men  en- 
gaged in  a cause,  which  demanded  more 
seriousness  of  purpose,  more  modesty  and 
humility  of  pretension. 

The  duty  before  us  is  honorable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  difficulty.  God  has  given 
us  work  to  do  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  coming  generations  of  men.  lie  has 
imposed  on  us  a task  which,  if  well  per- 
formed, will  require  our  most  strenuous 
endeavors  and  our  most  patient  and  un- 
remitting exertions.  Wc  are  fairly  en- 
gaged in  a war  which  cannot  be  a short 
one,  even  though  our  enemies  should  be- 
fore long  lay  down  their  arms ; for  it  is  a 
war  not  merely  to  support  and  defend  the 
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Constitution  and  to  retake  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  not  merely  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  right  of  a majority  to 
control  an  insolent  and  rebellious  minori- 
ty in  the  republic,  nor  to  establish  the  fact 
of  the  national  existence  and  historic  uni- 
ty of  the  United  States ; but  it  is  also  and 
more  essentially  a war  for  the  establish- 
ment of  civilization  in  that  immense  por- 
tion of  our  country  in  which  for  many 
years  barbarism  has  been  gaining  power. 
It  is  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  and 
justice,  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  lib- 
erty of  thought,  of  equal  law  and  of  per- 
sonal rights,  throughout  the  South.  If 
these  are  not  to  be  secured  without  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  it  is  a war  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing war  to  reestablish  an  old  order  of 
things,  but  to  set  up  a new  one.  We 
are  not  giving  ourselves  and  our  fortunes 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a few  battles, 
and  then  making  peace,  restoring  the 
Southern  States  to  their  old  place  in  the 
Union,—  but  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the 
root  from  which  this  war  has  sprung,  and 
of  making  another  such  war  impossible. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  only  half  or  a 
quarter  of  our  work.  But  if  we  do  it 
thoroughly,  as  we  ought,  the  war  must  be 
a long  one,  and  will  require  from  us  long 
sacrifices.  It  is  well  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
at  once,  that  this  generation  is  to  be  com- 
pelled to  frugality,  and  that  luxurious  ex- 
penses upon  trifles  and  superfluities  must 
be  changed  for  the  large  and  liberal  cost- 
liness of  a noble  cause.  We  are  not  to 
expect  or  hope  for  a speedy  return  of 
what  is  called  prosperity ; but  we  are 
greatly  and  abundantly  prosperous,  if  we 
succeed  in  extending  and  establishing  the 
principles  which  alone  can  give  dignity 
and  value  to  national  or  individual  life, 
and  without  which,  material  abundance, 
success  in  trade,  and  increase  of  wealth 
are  evidences  rather  of  the  decline  than 
of  the  progress  of  a state.  We,  who  have 
so  long  been  eager  in  the  pursuit  and 
accumulation  of  riches,  are  now  to  show 
more  generous  energies  in  the  free  spend- 
ing of  our  means  to  gain  the  invaluable 
objects  for  which  we  have  gone  to  war. 


There  is  nothing  disheartening  in  this 
prospect.  Our  people,  accustomed  as  they 
have  been  during  late  years  to  the  most 
lavish  use  of  money,  and  to  general  ex- 
travagance in  expense,  have  not  yet  lost 
the  tradition  of  the  economies  and  thrift 
of  earlier  times,  and  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  put  them  once  more  into  practice. 
The  burden  will  not  fall  upon  any  single 
class;  and  when  each  man,  whatever  be 
his  station  in  life,  is  called  upon  to  lower 
his  scale  of  living,  no  one  person  will  find 
it  too  hard  to  do  what  all  others  are  do- 
ing. 

But  if  such  be  the  objects  and  the 
prospects  of  the  war,  it  is  plain  that  they 
require  more  sober  thought  and  more 
careful  forecasting  and  more  thorough 
preparation  than  have  thus  far  been  given 
to  them.  If  we  bo  the  generation  chosen 
to  accomplish  the  work  that  lies  ready  to 
our  hands,  if  we  be  commissioned  to  so 
glorious  and  so  weighty  an  enterprise, 
there  is  but  one  spirit  befitting  our  task. 
The  war,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  bo 
a religious  war : not  in  the  old  sense  of 
that  phrase,  not  a war  of  violent  excite- 
ment and  passionate  enthusiasm,  not  a 
war  in  which  the  crimes  of  cruel  bigots 
are  laid  to  the  charge  of  divine  impulse, 
but  a war  by  itself,  waged  with  dignified 
and  solemn  strength,  with  clean  hands 
and  pure  hearts,  — a war  calm  and  in- 
evitable in  its  processes  as  the  judgments 
of  God.  When  Cromwell’s  men  went 
out  to  win  the  victory  at  Winceby  Fight, 
their  watchword  was  “ Religion .”  Can  we 
in  our  great  struggle  for  liberty  and  right 
adopt  any  other  watchword  than  this  ? 
Do  we  require  another  defeat  and  more 
suffering  to  bring  us  to  a sense  of  our 
responsibility  to  God  for  the  conduct  and 
the  issue  of  this  war  ? 

It  is  only  by  taking  the  highest  ground, 
by  raising  ourselves  to  the  full  concep- 
tion of  what  is  involved  in  this  contest, 
that  we  shall  secure  success,  and  prevent 
ourselves  from  sinking  to  the  level  of 
those  who  are  fighting  against  us.  The 
demoralization  necessarily  attendant  up- 
on all  wars  is  to  be  met  and  overcome 
only  by  simple  and  manly  religious  con- 
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viction  and  effort.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
advantages  of  defeat  to  have  made  it  ev- 
ident that  a regiment  of  bullies  and  prize- 
fighters is  not  the  best  stuff  to  compose 
an  army.  “Your  men  are  not  vindic- 
tive enough,”  Mr.  Russell  is  reported  to 
have  said,  as  he  watched  the  batde.  It 
was  the  saying  of  a shrewd  observer,  but 
it  expresses  only  an  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth.  Vindictiveness  is  not 
the  spirit  our  men  should  have,  but  a res- 
oluteness of  determination,  as  much  more 
to  be  relied  upon  than  a vindictive  pas- 
sion as  it  is  founded  upon  more  stable 
and  more  enduring  qualities  of  character. 
The  worst  characters  of  our  great  cities 
may  be  the  fit  equals  of  Mississippi  or 
Arkansas  ruffians,  but  the  mass  of  our 
army  is  not  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
standard  of  rowdies  or  the  level  of  bar- 
barians. The  men  of  New  England  and 
of  the  West  do  not  march  under  banners 
with  the  device  of  “ Booty  and  Beau- 
ty,” though  General  Beauregard  has  the 
effrontery  to  declare  it,  and  Bishop,  now 
General,  Polk  the  ignorance  to  utter  sim- 
ilar slanders.  The  atrocities  committed 
on  our  wounded  and  prisoners  by  the 
“ chivalry  ” of  the  South  may  excite  not 
only  horror,  but  a wild  fury  of  revenge. 
But  our  cause  should  not  be  stained  with 
cruelty  and  crime,  even  in  the  name 
of  vengeance.  If  the  war  is  simply  one 
in  which  brute  force  is  to  prevail,  if  we 
are  fighting  only  for  lust  and  pride  and 
domination,  then  let  us  have  our  “ Ells- 
worth Avengers,”  and  let  us  slay  the 
wounded  of  our  enemy  without  mercy; 
let  us  burn  their  hospitals,  let  us  justify 
their,  as  yet,  false  charges  against  us ; let 
us  admit  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  that  the  North  is 
prosecuting  this  war  “ with  circumstan- 
ces of  barbarity  which  it  was  fondly  be- 
lieved would  never  more  disgrace  the 
annals  of  a civilized  people.”  But  if  we, 
if  our  brothers  in  the  army,  are  to  lose 
the  proud  distinctions  of  the  North,  and 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
tender  mercies  and  the  humane  counsels 
of  slaveholders  and  slave-drivers,  there 
would  be  little  use  in  fighting.  If  our  in- 
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stitutions  at  the  North  do  not  produce 
better,  more  humane,  and  more  coura- 
geous men  than  those  of  the  South,  when 
taken  in  the  mass,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  in  their 
support  War  must  be  always  cruel;  it 
is  not  to  be  waged  on  principles  of  ten- 
derness ; but  a just,  a religious  war  can 
be  waged  only  mercifully,  with  no  ex- 
cess, with  no  circumstance  of  avoidable 
suffering.  Our  enemies  are  our  outward 
consciences,  and  their  reproaches  may 
warn  us  of  our  dangers. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army 
generally  are  men  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  force  of  moral  considerations. 
They  are  intelligent,  independent,  vigor- 
ous, — as  good  material  as  an  army  ever 
was  formed  from.  A large  proportion 
of  them  have  gone  to  the  war  from  the 
best  motives,  and  with  clear  appreciation 
of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  contest 
But  they  require  to  be  confirmed  in  their 
principles,  and  to  be  strengthened  against 
the  temptations  of  life  in  the  camp  and 
in  the  field,  by  the  voice  and  support  of 
the  communities  from  which  they  have 
come.  If  the  country’  is  careless  or  in- 
different as  to  their  moral  standard,  they 
will  inevitably  become  so  themselves,  and 
lose  the  perception  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  fighting,  forgetting  their 
responsibilities,  not  only  as  soldiers,  but 
as  good  men.  It  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  defeat  to  force  the  thoughts  which 
camp-life  may  have  rendered  unfamiliar 
back  into  the  soldier’s  mind.  The  boast- 
fulness of  the  advance  is  gone,  — and 
there  is  chance  for  sober  reflection. 

It  is  especially  necessary  for  our  men, 
unaccustomed  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  entering  at  once  untried  upon  this 
great  war,  to  take  a just  and  high  view 
of  their  new  calling : to  look  at  it  with 
the  eyes,  not  of  mercenaries,  but  of  men 
called  into  their  country’s  sen-ice ; to  re- 
gard it  as  a life  which  is  not  less,  but 
more  difficult  than  any  other  to  be  dis- 
charged with  honor.  “ Our  profession,” 
said  Washington,  “ is  the  chastest  of  all; 
even  the  shadow  of  a fault  tarnishes  the 
lustre  of  our  finest  achievements.”  Our 
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soldiers  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  other 
Slave  States,  have  not  only  their  own 
reputation  to  support,  but  also  that  of 
the  communities  from  which  they  come. 
There  must  be  a rivalry  in  generous 
efforts  among  the  troops  of  different 
States.  Shall  we  not  now  have  our  regi- 
ments which  by  their  bravo  and  honor- 
able conduct  shall  win  appellations  not 
less  noble  than  that  of  the  Auvergne 
sans  lache,  “ Auvergne  without  a stain  ” ? 
If  the  praise  that  Mr.  Lincoln  bestow- 
ed upon  our  men  in  his  late  Message 
to  Congress  be  not  undeserved,  they 
are  bound  to  show  qualities  such  as  no 
other  common  soldiers  have  ever  been 
called  to  exhibit.  There  are  among  them 
more  men  of  character,  intelligence,  and 
principle  than  were  ever  seen  before  in 
the  ranks.  There  should  be  a higher 
tone  in  our  service  than  in  that  of  any 
other  people ; and  it  would  be  a reproach 
to  our  institutions,  if  our  soldiers  did  not 
show  themselves  not  only  steady  and 
brave  in  action,  undaunted  in  spirit,  un- 
wearied in  energy,  but  patient  of  disci- 
pline, self-controlled,  and  forbearing.  The 
disgrace  to  our  arms  of  the  defeat  at 
Bull  Run  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  riotous  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  our  men  during  the  two  or 
three  days  that  succeeded  at  Washington. 
If  our  men  are  to  be  the  worthy  soldiers 
of  so  magnificent  a cause  as  that  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  they  must  raise  them- 
selves to  its  height.  Battles  may  be  won 
by  mere  human  machines,  by  men  serv- 
ing for  eleven  dollars  a month ; but  a vic- 
tory such  as  we  have  to  gain  can  be  won 
only  by  men  who  know  for  what  and 
why  they  are  fighting,  and  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  given  to  them  and 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  sacredness  of  their  cause.  The  old 
flag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  must  not  only 
be  the  symbol  in  their  eyes  of  past  glo- 
ries and  of  the  country’s  honor,  but  its 
stars  must  shine  before  them  with  the 
light  of  liberty,  and  its  stripes  must  be 
the  emblem  of  the  even  and  enduring 
lines  of  equal  justice. 

The  retreat  from  Bull  Run  and  the 


panic  that  accompanied  it  were  not  due  to 
cowardice  among  our  men.  During  long 
hours  our  troops  had  fought  well,  and 
showed  their  gallantry  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  They  were  not 
afraid  to  die.  It  was  not  strange  that 
raw  volunteers,  as  many  of  them  were, 
inefficiently  supported,  and  poorly  led, 
should  at  length  give  way  before  superior 
force,  and  yield  to  the  weakness  induced 
by  exhaustion  and  hunger.  But  the  les- 
son of  defeat  would  be  imperfectly  learn- 
ed, did  not  the  army  and  the  nation  aliko 
gain  from  it  a juster  sense  than  they  be- 
fore possessed  of  the  value  of  individual 
life.  Never  has  life  been  so  much  prized 
and  so  precious  as  it  has  become  in  Amer- 
ica. Never  before  has  each  individual 
been  of  so  much  worth.  It  costs  more  to 
bring  up  a man  here,  and  he  is  worth  more 
when  brought  up,  than  elsewhere.  The 
long  peace  and  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  comfort  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed 
have  made  us  (speaking  broadly)  fond  of 
life  and  tender  of  it.  Wo  of  the  North 
have  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  South  concerning  it.  We 
have  thought  it  braver  to  save  than  to 
spend  it;  and  a questionable  humanity 
has  undoubtedly  led  us  sometimes  into 
feeble  sentimentalities,  and  false  estimates 
of  its  value.  We  have  been  in  danger 
of  thinking  too  much  of  it,  and  of  being 
mean-spirited  in  its  use.  But  the  first 
sacrifice  for  which  war  calls  is  life ; and 
we  must  revise  our  estimates  of  its  value, 
if  we  would  conduct  our  war  to  a happy 
end.  To  gain  that  end,  no  sacrifice  can 
be  too  precious  or  too  costly.  The  shud- 
der with  which  we  heard  the  first  report 
that  three  thousand  of  our  men  were 
slain  was  but  the  sign  of  the  blow  that 
our  hearts  received.  But  there  must  be 
no  shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  the 
death  of  our  soldiers.  Better  than  that 
we  should  fail  that  a million  men  should 
die  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  not  often 
that  men  can  have  the  privilege  to  offer 
their  lives  for  a principle ; and  when  the 
opportunity  comes,  it  is  only  the  coward 
that  does  not  welcome  it  with  gladness. 
Life  is  of  no  value  in  comparison  with 
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the  spiritual  principles  from  which  it 
gains  its  worth.  No  matter  how  many 
lives  it  costs  to  defend  or  secure  truth  or 
justice  or  liberty,  truth  and  justice  and 
liberty  must  be  defended  and  secured. 
Self-preservation  must  yield  to  Truth’s 
preservation.  The  little  human  life  is 
for  to-day,  — the  principle  is  eternal.  To 
die  for  truth,  to  die  open-eyed  and  reso- 
lutely for  the  “good  old  cause,”  is  not 
only  honor,  but  reward.  “ Suffering  is  a 
gift  not  given  to  every  one,”  said  one  of 
the  Scotch  martvrs  in  1684,  “and  I de- 
sire  to  bless  the  Lord  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  that  lie  has  counted  such 
.a  poor  thing  as  I am  worthy  of  the  gift 
* of  suffering.” 

The  little  value  of  the  individual  in  com- 
parison with  the  principles  upon  which 
the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  race 
depend  is  a lesson  enforced  by  the  anal- 
ogies of  Nature,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence 
of  history  and  the  assurance  of  faith.  Na- 
ture is  careless  of  the  single  life.  Her  pro- 
cesses seem  wasteful,  but  out  of  seeming 
waste  she  produces  her  great  and  durable 
results.  Everywhere  in  her  works  are 
the  signs  of  life  cut  short  for  the  sake  of 
some  effect  more  permanent  than  itself. 
And  for  the  establishing  of  those  immor- 
tal foundations  upon  which  the  human 
race  is  to  stand  firm  in  virtue  and  in 
hope,  for  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
truth,  there  will  be  required  no  scanty 
expenditure  of  individual  life.  Men  are 
nothing  in  the  count,  — man  is  every- 
thing. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  will  be  shown 
in  its  readiness  to  meet  without  shrinking 
such  sacrifice  of  life  as  may  be  demanded 
in  gaining  our  end.  We  must  all  suffer 
and  rejoice  together,  — but  let  there  be 
no  unmanly  or  unwomanly  fear  of  blood- 
shed. The  deaths  of  our  men  from  sick- 
ness, from  camp  epidemics,  are  what  we 
should  fear  and  prevent ; death  on  the 
battle-field  we  have  no  right  to  dread. 
The  men  who  die  in  this  cause  die  well ; 
they  could  wish  for  no  more  honorable 
end  of  life. 

The  honor  lost  in  our  recent  defeat  can- 
not be  regained, — but  it  is  indeed  one  of 
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the  advantages  of  defeat  to  teach  men  the 
preciousness  of  honor,  the  necessity  of 
winning  and  keeping  it  at  any  cost.  Hon- 
or and  duty  are  but  two  names  for  the 
same  thing  in  war.  But  the  novelty  of 
war  is  so  great  to  us,  we  are  so  unprac- 
tised in  it,  and  we  have  thought  so  little 
of  it  heretofore  as  concerning  ourselves, 
that  Jhcre  is  danger  lest  we  fail  at  first 
to  appreciate  its  finer  elements,  and  neg- 
lect the  opportunities  it  affords  for  the 
practice  of  virtues  rarely  called  out  in 
civil  life.  The  common  boast  of  the  South, 
that  there  alone  was  to  be  found  the  chiv- 
alry of  America,  and  that  among  the 
Southern  people  was  a higher  strain  of 
courage  and  a keener  sense  of  honor 
than  among  the  people  of  the  North,  is 
now  to  bo  brought  to  the  test.  There 
is  no  need  to  repeat  the  commonplaces 
about  bravery  and  honor.  But  we  and 
our  soldiers  should  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  mere  performance  of  set  work 
that  is  required  of  them,  but  the  valiant 
and  generous  alacrity  of  noble  minds  in 
deeds  of  daring  and  of  courtesy.  Though 
the  science  of  war  has  in  modern  times 
changed  the  relations  and  the  duties  of 
men  on  the  battle-field  from  what  they 
were  in  the  old  days  of  knighthood,  yet 
there  is  still  room  for  the  display  of  stain- 
less valor  and  of  manful  virtue.  Hon- 
or and  courage  are  part  of  our  religion  ; 
and  the  coward  or  the  man  careless  of 
honor  in  our  army  of  liberty  should  fall 
under  heavier  shame  than  ever  rested 
on  the  disgraced  soldier  in  former  times. 
The  sense  of  honor  is  finer  than  the 
common  sense  of  the  world.  It  counts 
no  cost  and  reckons  no  sacrifice  great 
“ Then  the  king  wept,  and  dried  his  eyes, 
and  said,  ‘ Your  courage  had  neore  hand 
destroyed  you,  for  I call  it  folly  knights 
to  abide  when  they  be  overmatched.’ 
‘ Nay,’  said  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  other, 
* for  once  shamed  may  never  be  recover- 
ed.'” The  examples  of  Bayard,  — sans 
peur  ct  sans  reproche , — of  Sidney,  of  the 
heroes  of  old  or  recent  days,  are  for  our 
imitation.  We  are  bound  to  be  no  less 
worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance  than 
they.  They  did  nothing  too  high  for  us 
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to  imitate.  And  in  their  glorious  com- 
pany we  may  hope  that  some  of  our 
names  may  yet  be  enrolled,  to  stand  as 
the  inspiring  exemplars  and  the  models 
for  coming  times.  If  defeat  has  brought 
us  shame,  it  has  brought  us  also  firmer 
resolve.  No  man  can  be  said  to  know 
himself,  or  to  have  assurance  of  his  force 
of  principle  and  character,  till  he  has 
been  tested  by  the  fires  of  trial  in  the 
crucible  of  defeat.  The  same  is  true  of 
a nation.  The  test  of  defeat  is  the 
test  of  its  national  worth.  Defeat  shows 
whether  it  deserves  success.  We  may 
well  be  grateful  and  glad  for  our  defeat 
of  the  21st  of  July,  if  we  wrest  from 
it  the  secrets  of  our  weakness,  and  are 
thrown  back  by  it  to  the  true  sources 
of  strength.  If  it  has  done  its  work  thor- 
oughly, if  we  profit  sufficiently  by  the  ad- 
vantages it  has  afforded  us,  we  may  be 
well  content  that  so  slight  a harm  has 
brought  us  so  great  a good.  But  if  not, 
then  let  us  be  ready  for  another  and  an- 
other defeat,  till  our  souls  shall  be  tem- 
pered and  our  forces  disciplined  for  the 
worthy  attainment  of  victory.  For  vic- 


tory we  shall  in  good  time  have.  There 
is  no  need  to  fear  or  be  doubtful  of  the 
issue.  As  soon  as  we  deserve  it,  victory 
will  be  ours ; and  were  we  to  win  it  be- 
fore, it  would  be  but  an  empty  and  bar- 
ren triumph.  All  history  is  but  the  proph- 
ecy of  our  final  success, — and  Milton  has 
put  the  prophecy  into  words : “ Go  on,  O 
Nation,  never  to  be  disunited ! Be  the 
praise  and  the  heroic  song  of  all  poster- 
ity 1 Merit  this,  but  seek  only  virtue,  not 
to  extend  your  limits,  (for  what  needs  to 
win  a fading  triumphant  laurel  out  of 
the  tears  of  wretched  men  ?)  but  to  set- 
tle the  pure  worship  of  God  in  his  church, 
and  justice  in  the  state.  Then  shall  the 
hardest  difficulties  smooth  out  themselves 
before  thee ; envy  shall  sink  to  hell,  craft 
and  malice  be  confounded,  whether  it  be 
home-bred  mischief  or  outlandish  cun- 
ning ; yea,  other  nations  will  then  covet 
to  serve  thee,  for  lordship  and  victory  are 
but  the  pages  of  justice  and  virtue.  Use 
thine  invincible  might  to  do  worthy  and 
godlike  deeds,  and  then  he  that  seeks  to 
break  your  union  a cleaving  curse  be  his 
inheritance  to  all  generations  ! ” 


ODE  TO  HAPPINESS. 


L 

Spirit,  that  rarely  comest  now, 

And  only  to  contrast  my  gloom, 

Like  rainbow-feathered  birds  that  bloom 
A moment  on  some  autumn  bough 
Which,  with  the  spurn  of  their  farewell, 
Sheds  its  last  leaves, — thou  once  didst  dwell 
With  me  year-long,  and  make  intense 
To  boyhood’s  wisely-vacant  days 
That  fleet,  but  all-sufficing  grace 
Of  trustful  inexperience, 

While  yet  the  soul  transfigured  sense, 

And  thrilled,  as  with  love’s  first  caress, 

At  life’s  mere  unexpectedness. 

ii. 

Those  were  thy  days,  blithe  spirit,  those 
When  a June  sunshine  could  fill  up 
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The  chalice  of  a buttercup 
With  such  Falemian  juice  as  flows 
No  longer,  — for  the  vine  is  dead 
Whence  that  inspiring  drop  was  shed  : 
Days  when  my  blood  would  leap  and  run, 
As  full  of  morning  as  a breeze, 

Or  spray  tossed  up  by  summer  seas 
That  doubts  if  it  be  sea  or  sun ; 

Days  that  flew  swiftly,  like  the  band 
That  in  the  Grecian  games  had  strife 
And  passed  from  eager  hand  to  hand 
The  onward-dancing  torch  of  life. 


in. 

Wing-footed  ! thou  abid’st  with  him 
Who  asks  it  not ; but  he  who  hath 
Watched  o’er  the  waves  thy  fading  path 
Shall  nevermore  on  ocean's  rim, 

At  mom  or  eve,  behold  returning 
Thy  high-heaped  canvas  shoreward  yearning  1 
Thou  first  reveal’st  to  us  thy  face 
Turned  o’er  the  shoulder’s  parting  grace, 

A moment  glimpsed,  then  seen  no  more,  — 
Thou  whose  swift  footsteps  we  can  trace 
Away  from  every  mortal  door ! 

IV. 

Nymph  of  the  unretuming  feet, 

How  may  I woo  thee  back  ? But  no, 

I do  thee  wrong  to  call  thee  so ; 

*T  is  we  are  changed,  not  thou  art  fleet : 

The  man  thy  presence  feels  again 
Not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  brain, 

Spirit,  that  lov’st  the  upper  air, 

Serene  and  vaporless  and  rare, 

Such  as  on  mountain-heights  we  find 
And  wide-viewed  uplands  of  the  mind, 

Or  such  as  scorns  to  coil  and  sing 
Round  any  but  the  eagle’s  wing 
Of  souls  that  with  long  upward  beat 
Have  won  an  undisturbed  retreat, 

Where,  poised  like  wingfcd  victories, 

They  mirror  in  unflinching  eyes 

The  life  broad-basking  'ncath  their  feet,  — 

Man  always  with  his  Now  at  strife, 

Pained  with  first  gasps  of  earthly  air, 

Then  begging  Death  the  last  to  spare, 

Still  fearful  of  the  ampler  life. 


v. 

Not  unto  them  dost  thou  consent 
Who,  passionless,  can  lead  at  ease 
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A life  of  unalloyed  content, 

A life  like  that  of  landlocked  seas, 

That  feel  no  elemental  gush 
Of  tidal  forces,  no  fierce  rush 
Of  storm  deep-grasping,  scarcely  spent 
’Twixt  continent  and  continent : 

Such  quiet  souls  have  never  known 
Thy  truer  inspiration,  thou 
Who  lov’st  to  feel  upon  thy  brow 
Spray  from  the  plunging  vessel  thrown, 
Grazing  the  tusked  lee  shore,  the  cliff 
That  o’er  the  abrupt  gorge  holds  its  breath, 
Where  the  frail  hairVbreadth  of  an  If 
Is  all  that  sunders  life  and  death : 

These,  too,  arc  eared  for,  and  round  these 
Bends  her  mild  crook  thy  sister  Peace ; 
These  in  unvexed  dependence  lie 
Kach  ’neath  his  space  of  household  sky  ; 
O’er  them  clouds  wauder,  or  the  blue 
Hangs  motionless  the  whole  day  through  ; 
Stars  rise  for  them,  and  moons  grow  large 
And  lessen  in  such  tranquil  wise 
> As  joys  and  sorrows  do  that  rise 

Within  their  nature’s  sheltered  marge  ; 
Their  hours  into  each  other  flit, 

Like  the  leaf-shadows  of  the  vine 
And  fig-tree  under  which  they  sit ; 

And  their  still  lives  to  heaven  incline 
With  an  unconscious  habitude, 

Unhistoried  as  smokes  that  rise 
From  happy  hearths  and  sight  elude 
In  kindred  blue  of  morning  skies. 


VI. 

Wayward  ! when  once  we  feel  thy  lack, 
*T  is  worse  than  vain  to  tempt  thee  back  ! 
Yet  there  is  one  who  seems  to  be 
Thine  elder  sister,  in  whose  eyes 
A faint,  far  northern  light  will  rise 
Sometimes  and  bring  a dream  of  thee  : 
She  is  not  that  for  which  youth  hoped ; 
But  she  hath  blessings  all  her  own, 
Thoughts  pure  as  lilies  newly  oped, 

And  faith  to  sorrow  given  alone : 

Almost  I deem  that  it  is  thou 
Come  back  with  graver  matron  brow, 
With  deepened  eyes  and  bated  breath, 
Like  one  who  somewhere  had  met  Death. 
“ But  no,”  9he  answere,  “ I am  she 
Whom  the  gods  love,  Tranquillity ; 

That  other  whom  you  seek  forlorn 
Half-earthly  was ; but  I am  bom 
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Of  the  immortals,  and  our  race 
Have  still  some  sadness  in  our  face : 

He  wins  me  late,  but  keeps  me  long, 
Who,  dowered  with  every  gift  of  passion, 
In  that  fierce  flame  can  forge  and  fashion 
Of  sin  and  self  the  anchor  strong ; 

Can  thence  compel  the  driving  force 
Of  daily  life’s  mechanic  course, 

Nor  less  the  nobler  energies 
Of  needful  toil  and  culture  wise : 

Whose  soul  is  worth  the  tempter’s  lure, 
Who  can  renounce  and  yet  endure, 

To  lum  I come,  not  lightly  wooed, 

And  won  by  silent  fortitude.” 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


Florence,  July  5th,  1861. 

“ 'WnEX  some  beloved  voice  that  was  to  you 

Both  sound  and  sweetness  faileth  suddenly, 

And  silence,  against  which  you  dare  not  cry, 

Aches  round  you  like  a strong  disease  and 
new,  — 

What  hope?  what  help?  what  music  will 
undo 

That  silence  to  your  sense?  Not  friend- 
ship’s sigh,  — 

Not  reason’s  subtle  count,  — not  melody 

Of  viols,  nor  of  pipes  thut  Faunas  blew,  — 

Not  songs  of  poets,  nor  of  nightingales, 

Whose  hearts  leap  upward  through  the 
cypress-trees 

To  the  clear  moon,  — nor  yet  the  spheric 
laws 

Self-chanted,  — nor  the  angels’  sweet  All- 
hails, 

Met  in  the  smile  of  God.  Nay,  none  of 

these ! 

Speak  Thou,  availing  Christ,  and  fill  this 
pause! ” 

Thus  sang  the  Muse  of  a great  woman 
years  ago ; and  now,  alas  ! she,  who,  with 
constant  suffering  of  her  own,  was  called 
upon  to  grieve  often  for  the  loss  of  near 
and  dear  ones,  has  suddenly  gone  from 
among  us,  “ and  silence,  against  which  wo 
dare  not  cry,  aches  round  us  like  a strong 
disease  and  new.”  Her  own  beautiful 
words  are  our  words,  the  world’s  words, — 
and  though  the  tears  fall  faster  and  thick- 
er, us  we  search  for  all  that  is  left  of  her 


in  the  noble  poems  which  she  bequeaths 
to  humanity,  there  follows  the  sad  conso- 
lation in  feeling  assured  that  she  above  all 
others  felt  the  full  value  of  life,  the  full 
value  of  death,  and  was  prepared  to  meet 
her  God  humbly,  yet  joyfully,  whenever 
He  should  claim  her  for  His  own.  Her 
life  was  one  long,  large-souled,  large- 
hearted  prayer  for  the  triumph  of  Right, 
Justice,  Liberty ; and  she  who  lived  for 
others  was 

“ poet  true, 

Who  died  for  Beauty,  as  martyrs  do 

For  Truth, — the  ends  being  scarcely  two.” 

Beauty  was  truth  with  her,  the  wife,  moth- 
er, and  poet,  three  in  one,  and  such  an 
earthly  trinity  as  God  had  never  before 
blessed  the  world  with. 

This  day  week,  at  half-past  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Browning  died.  A 
great  invalid  from  girlhood,  owing  to  an 
unfortunate  accident,  Mrs.  Browning’s  life 
was  a prolonged  combat  with  disease  there- 
by engendered;  and  had  not  God  given 
her  extraordinary  vitality  of  spirit,  the  frail 
body  could  never  have  borne  up  against 
the  suffering  to  which  it  was  doomed. 
Probably  there  never  was  a greater  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  genius  over  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  Confined  to  her 
room  in  the  country  or  city  home  of  her 
father  in  England,  Elizabeth  Barrett  de- 
veloped into  the  great  artist  and  scholar. 
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From  her  couch  went  forth  those  poems 
which  have  crowned  her  as  “ the  world’s 
greatest  poetess  ” ; and  on  that  couch, 
where  6h'e  lay  almost  speechless  at  times, 
and  seeing  none  but  those  friends  dearest 
and  nearest,  the  soul-woman  struck  deep 
into  the  roots  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
drank  of  their  vital  juices.  We  hold  in 
kindly  affection  her  learned  and  blind 
teacher,  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  who,  she  tells 
us,  was  “enthusiastic  for  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
upright  of  human  beings.”  The  love  of 
his  grateful  scholar,  when  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  good  man’s  death,  embalms  his 
memory  among  her  Sonnets,  where  she 
addresses  him  as  her 

“ Beloved  friend,  who,  living  many  years 
With  sightless  eyes  raised  vainly  to  the  sun, 
Didst  learn  to  keep  thy  patient  soul  in 
tune 

To  visible  Nature’s  elemental  cheers!  ” 

Nor  did  this  “ steadfast  friend  ” forget 
his  poet-pupil  ere  he  went  to  “join  the 
dead  — 

“ Three  gifts  the  Dying  left  me, — JEschylus, 
And  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a clock 
Chiming  the  gradual  hours  out  like  a flock 
Of  stars,  whose  motion  is  melodious.” 

We  catch  a glimpse  of  those  communings 
over  “ our  Sophocles  the  royal,”  “ ouriEs- 
chylus  the  thunderous,”  “ our  Euripides 
the  human,”  and  “ my  Pluto  the  divine 
one,”  in  her  pretty  poem  of  “ Wine  of 
Cyprus,”  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyd.  The 
woman  translates  the  remembrance  of  those 
early  lessons  into  her  heart's  verse : — 

“ And  I think  of  those  long  mornings 
Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek, 
When,  betwixt  the  folio’s  turnings, 
Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek. 
Past  the  pane,  tho  mountain  spreading, 
Swept  the  sheep-bell’s  tinkling  noise, 
While  a girlish  voice  was  reading, — 
Somewhat  low  for  ate  and  o/f.” 

These  “golden  hours”  were  not  with- 
out that  enrnest  argument  so  welcome  to 
candid  minds:  — 

“ For  we  sometimes  gently  wrangled, 

Very  gently,  be  it  said, — 

Since  our  thoughts  were  disentangled 
By  no  breaking  of  the  thread ! 

And  I charged  you  with  extortions 
On  the  nobler  fames  of  old,  — 

Ay,  and  sometimes  thought  your  Porsons 
Stained  the  purple  they  would  fold.” 
VOL.  YIII.  24 


What  high  honor  the  scholar  did  her 
friend  and  teacher,  and  how  nobly  she 
could  interpret  the  “rhythmic  Greek,”  let 
those  decide  who  have  read  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing’s translations  of  “ Prometheus  Bouud  ” 
and  Bion’s  “ Lament  for  Adonis.” 

Imprisoned  within  the  four  walls  of  her 
room,  with  books  for  her  world  and  large 
humanity  for  her  thought,  the  lamp  of  life 
burning  60  low  at  times  thnt  a feather 
would  be  placed  on  her  lips  to  prove  that 
there  was  still  breath,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
read  and  wrote,  and  “ heard  the  nations 
praising”  her  “far  off.”  She  loved 

“ Art  for  art, 

And  good  for  God  himself,  the  essential  Good,” 

until  destiny  (a  destiny  with  God  in  it) 
brought  two  poets  face  to  face  and  heart 
to  heart.  Mind  had  met  mind  and  recog- 
nized its  peer  previously  to  that  personal 
interview  which  made  them  one  in  soul ; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  an  acquaintance 
of  two  years  that  Elizabeth  Barrett  and 
Robert  Browning  were  united  in  marriage 
for  time  and  for  eternity,  a marriage  the 
like  of  which  can  seldom  be  recorded. 
What  wealth  of  love  she  could  give  is 
evidenced  in  those  exquisite  sonnets  pur- 
porting to  be  from  the  Portuguese,  the  au- 
thor being  too  modest  to  christen  them  by 
their  right  name,  Sonnets  from  the  Heart 
None  have  failed  to  read  the  truth  through 
this  slight  veil,  and  to  see  the  woman  more 
than  the  poet  in  such  lines  as  these  : — 

“ I yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  and  exchange 

My  near  sweet  view  of  heaven  for  earth  with 
thee!” 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  concluding 
poem  in  “ Men  and  Women,”  inscribed  to 
E.  B.  B.,  to  see  how  reciprocal  was  this 
great  love. 

From  their  wedding-day  Mrs.  Browning 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  new  life.  Her 
health  visibly  improved,  and  she  was  ena- 
bled to  make  excursions  in  England  prior 
to  her  departure  for  the  land  of  her  adop- 
tion, Italy,  where  she  found  a second  and 
a dearer  home.  For  nearly  fifteen  years 
Florence  and  the  Brownings  have  been  one 
in  the  thoughts  of  many  English  and 
Americans ; and  Casa  Guidi,  which  has 
been  immortalized  by  Mrs.  Browning’s 
genius,  will  be  as  dear  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on traveller  as  Milton’s  Florentine  resi- 
dence has  been  heretofore.  Those  who 
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now  pass  by  Casa  Guidi  fancy  an  ad- 
ditional gloom  has  settled  upon  the  dark 
face  of  the  old  palace,  and  grieve  to  think 
that  those  windows  from  which  a spirit- 
face  witnessed  two  Italian  revolutions, 
and  those  large  mysterious  rooms  where 
a spirit-hand  translated  the  great  Italian 
Cause  into  burning  verse,  and  pleaded  the 
rights  of  humanity  in  “ Aurora  Leigh," 
are  hereafter  to  be  the  passing  homes  of, 
the  thoughtless  or  the  unsympathizing. 

Those  who  have  known  Casa  Guidi  as 
it  was  could  hardly  enter  the  loved  rooms 
now  and  speak  above  a whisper.  They 
who  have  been  so  favored  can  never  forget 
the  square  anteroom,  with  its  great  pic- 
ture and  piano -forte,  at  which  the  boy 
Browning  passed  many  an  hour,  — the 
little  dining-room  covered  with  tapestry, 
and  where  hung  medallions  of  Tennyson, 
Carlyle,  and  Robert  Browning,  — the  long 
room  filled  with  plaster  casts  and  studies, 
which  was  Mr.  Browning’s  retreat,  — and, 
dearest  of  all,  the  large  drawing-room, 
where  she  always  sat.  It  opens  upon  a 
balcony  filled  with  plants,  and  looks  out 
upon  the  old  iron-gray  church  of  Santa 
Felice.  There  was  something  about  this 
room  that  seemed  to  make  it  a proper  and 
especial  haunt  for  poets.  The  dark  shad- 
ows and  subdued  light  gave  it  a dreamy 
look,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  tapestry- 
covered  walls  and  the  old  pictures  of  saints 
that  looked  out  sadly  from  their  carved 
frames  of  black  wood.  Large  book-cases, 
constructed  of  specimens  of  Florentine 
carving  selected  by  Mr.  Browning,  wero 
brimming  over  with  wise-looking  books. 
Tables  were  covered  with  more  gayly 
bound  volumes,  the  gifts  of  brother  au- 
thors. Dante’s  grave  profile,  a cast  of 
Keats's  face  and  brow  taken  after  death, 
a pen-and-ink  sketch  of  Tennyson,  the  ge- 
nial face  of  John  Kenyon,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing’s good  friend  and  relative,  little  paint- 
ings of  the  boy  Browning,  all  attracted 
the  eye  in  turn,  and  gave  rise  to  a thou- 
sand nni8ings.  A quaint  mirror,  easy- 
chairs  and  sofas,  and  a hundred  nothings 
that  always  add  an  indescribable  charm, 
were  all  massed  in  this  room.  But  the 
glory  of  all,  and  that  which  sanctified  all, 
was  seated  in  a low  arm-chair  near  the 
door.  A small  table,  strewn  with  writing- 
materials,  books,  and  newspapers,  was  al- 
ways by  her  side. 

To  those  who  loved  Mrs.  Browning 


[September, 

(and  to  know  her  was  to  love  her)  she  was 
singularly  attractive.  Hero  was  not  the 
beauty  of  feature  ; it  was  the  loftier  beauty 
of  expression.  Her  slight  figure  Beemed 
hardly  large  enough  to  contain  the  great 
heart  that  beat  so  fervently  within,  and 
the  soul  that  expanded  more  and  more 
as  one  year  gave  place  to  another.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  6ueh  a fairy 
hand  could  pen  thoughts  of  such  ponder- 
ous weight,  or  that  such  a "still  small 
voice  " could  utter  them  with  equal  force. 
But  it  was  Mrs.  Browning’s  face  upon 
which  one  loved  to  gaze,  — that  face  and 
head  which  almost  lost  themselves  in  the 
thick  curls  of  her  dark  brown  hair.  That 
jealous  hair  could  not  hide  the  broad,  fair 
forehead,  " royal  with  the  truth,”  as 
smooth  as  any  girl’s,  and 

u Too  large  for  wreath  of  modem  wont." 

Her  large  brown  eyes  were  beautiful,  and 
were  in  truth  the  windows  of  her  soul. 
They  combined  the  confidingness  of  a 
child  with  the  poet-passion  of  heart  and 
of  intellect;  and  in  gazing  into  them  it 
was  easy  to  read  why  Mrs.  Browning 
wrote.  God’s  inspiration  was  her  motive 
power,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  reflection 
of  this  higher  light. 

“ And  her  smile  it  seemed  half  holy, 

As  if  drawn  from  thoughts  more  far 
Than  our  common  jestings  are.” 

Mrs.  Browning’s  character  was  well- 
nigh  perfect.  Patient  in  long  suffering, 
she  never  spoke  of  herself,  except  when 
the  subject  was  forced  upon  her  by  others, 
and  then  with  no  complaint.  She  judyed 
not,  saving  when  great  principles  were  im- 
perilled, and  then  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
herself  upon  the  altar  of  Right.  Forgiv- 
ing as  she  wished  to  be  forgiven,  none 
approached  her  with  misgivings,  knowing 
her  magnanimity.  She  was  ever  ready  to 
accord  sympathy  to  all,  taking  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  most  insignificant,  and  so 
humble  in  her  greatness  that  her  friends 
looked  upon  her  as  a divinity  among  wom- 
en. Thoughtful  in  the  smallest  things  for 
others,  she  seemed  to  give  little  thought 
to  herself ; and  believing  in  universal  good- 
ness, her  nature  was  free  from  worldly 
suspicions.  The  first  to  see  merit,  she 
was  the  last  to  censure  faults,  and  gave 
the  praise  that  she  felt  with  a generous 
hand.  No  one  so  heartily  rejoiced  at  the 
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success  of  others,  no  one  was  so  modest  in 
her  own  triumphs,  which  she  looked  upon 
more  as  a favor  of  which  she  was  unwor- 
thy than  as  a right  due  to  her.  She  loved 
all  who  offered  her  affection,  and  would 
solace  and  advise  with  any.  She  watched 
the  progress  of  the  world  with  tireless  eye 
and  beating  heart,  and,  anxious  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  world,  scorned  to  take 
an  insular  view  of  any  political  question. 
With  her  a political  question  was  a mor- 
al question  as  well.  Mrs.  Browning  be- 
longed to  no  particular  country  ; the  world 
was  inscribed  upon  the  banner  under  which 
she  fought.  Wrong  was  her  enemy ; against 
this  she  wrestled,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
globe  it  was  to  be  found. 

A noble  devotion  to  and  faith  in  the  re- 
generation of  Italy  was  a prominent  fea- 
ture in  Mrs.  Browning’s  life.  To  her,  Ita- 
ly was  from  the  first  a living  fire,  not  the 
bed  of  dead  ashes  at  which  the  world  was 
wont  to  sneer.  Her  trust  in  God  and  the 
People  was  supreme;  and  when  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  kindled  the  passion  of  liberty 
from  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  she,  in  common 
with  many  another  earnest  spirit,  believed 
that  the  hour  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  hopes 
had  arrived.  Her  joyful  enthusiasm  at 
the  Tuscan  uprising  found  vent  in  the 
“ Eureka  ” which  she  sang  with  so  much 
fervor  in  Part  First  of  “ Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows.” 

“ But  never  say  ‘ No  more  ’ 

To  Italy’s  life!  Her  memories  undismayed 
Still  argue  4 Evermore  ’ ; her  graves  implore 
Her  future  to  be  strong  and  not  afraid; 

Her  very  statues  send  their  looks  before.” 
And  even  she  was  ready  to  believe  that  a 
Pope  might  be  a reformer. 

“Feet,  knees,  and  sinews,  energies  divine, 
Were  never  yet  too  much  fur  men  who  ran 
In  such,  hard  ways  as  must  be  this  of  thine, 
Deliverer  whom  we  seek,  whoe’er  thou  art, 
Pope,  prince,  or  peasant!  If,  indeed,  the 
first, 

The  noblest  therefore  ! since  the  heroic 
heart 

Within  thee  must  be  great  enough  to  burst 
Those  trammels  buckling  to  the  baser  part 
Thy  saintly  peers  in  Rome,  who  crossed  and 
cursed 

With  the  same  finger.” 

The  Second  Part  of  “ Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows ” is  a sad  sequel  to  the  First,  but  Mrs. 
Browning  does  not  deride.  She  bows  be- 
fore the  inevitable,  hut  is  firm  in  her  belief 
of  a future  living  Italy. 
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“ In  the  name  of  Italy 
Meantime  her  patriot  dead  have  benison; 
They  only  have  doue  well;  — and  what  they 
did 

Being  perfect,  it  shall  triumph.  Let  them 
slumber!  ” 

Her  short-lived  credence  in  the  good  faith 
of  Popes  was  buried  with  much  bitterness 
of  heart : — 

“ And  perndventure  other  eyes  may  see, 

From  Casa  Guidi  windows,  what  is  done 
Or  undone.  Whatsoever  deeds  they  be, 
Pope  Pius  will  be  glorified  in  none.” 

It  is  a matter  of  great  thankfulness  that 
God  permitted  Mrs.  Browning  to  witness 
the  second  Italian  revolution  before  claim- 
ing her  for  heaven.  No  patriot  Italian,  of 
whatever  high  degree,  gave  greater  sym- 
pathy to  the  aspirations  of  18431)  than  Mrs. 
Browning,  an  echo  of  which  the  world  has 
read  in  her  44  Poems  belore  Congress  ” and 
still  later  contributions  to  the  New  York 
14  Independent.”  Great  was  the  moral  cour- 
age of  this  frail  woman  to  publish  the  44  Po- 
ems before  Congress  ” at  a time  when  Eng- 
land was  most  suspicious  of  Napoleon. 
Greater  were  her  convictions,  when  she 
abased  England  and  exalted  France  for  the 
cold  neutrality  of  the  one  and  the  gener- 
ous aid  of  the  other  in  this  war  of  Italian 
independence.  Bravely  did  she  bear  up 
against  the  angry  criticism  excited  by  such 
anti -English  sentiment.  Strong  in  her 
right,  Mrs.  Browning  was  willing  to  brave 
the  storm,  confident  that  truth  would  pre- 
vail in  the  end.  Apart  from  certain  tours 
de  force  in  rhythm,  there  is  much  that  is 
grand  and  as  much  that  is  beautiful  in  these 
Poems,  while  there  is  the  stamp  of  power 
upon  every  page.  It  is  felt  that  a great 
soul  is  in  earnest  about  vital  principles,  and 
earnestness  of  itself  is  a giant  as  rare  as 
forcible.  Though  there  are  few  now  who 
look  upon  Napoleon  as 

44  Larger  so  much  by  the  heart  ” 

than  others  “ who  have  governed  and  led,” 
there  are  many  who  acknowledge  him  to 
be 

“ Larger  so  much  by  the  head,” 

and  regard  him  ns  she  did,  — Italy’s  best 
friend  in  the  hour  of  need.  Her  disciples 
are  increasing,  and  soon  “Napoleon  III. 
in  Italy”  will  be  read  with  the  admira- 
tion which  it  deserves. 

Beautiful  in  its  pathos  is  the  poem  of 
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“A  Conrt  Lady/'  and  there  are  few  satires 
more  biting  than  “An  August  Voice/' 
which,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Napo- 
leonic words,  is  perfect.  Nor  did  she  fail 
to  vindicate  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  : — 

“But  He  stood  sad  before  the  «un 
(The  peoples  felt  their  fate): 

4 The  world  is  many, — I am  one; 

My  great  Deed  was  too  great. 

God’s  fruit  of  justice  ripens  slow: 

Men’s  souls  are  narrow;  let  them  grow. 

My  brothers,  wo  must  wait.'  ” 

And  truly,  what  Napoleon  then  failed,  from 
opposition,  to  accomplish  by  the  sword,  hns 
since  been,  to  a great  extent,  accomplish- 
ed by  diplomacy. 

But  though  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  her 
“ Tale  of  Villafranca  ” in  full  faith,  after 
man}'  a mile-stone  in  time  lay  between  her 
and  the  fact,  her  friends  remember  how 
the  woman  bent  and  was  well-nigh  crush- 
ed, as  by  a thunderbolt,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  Imperial  Treaty  was  first 
received.  Coming  so  quickly  upon  the 
heels  of  the  victories  of  Solferino  and 
San  Martino,  it  is  no  marvel  that  what 
stunned  Italy  should  have  almost  killed 
Mrs.  Browning.  That  it  hastened  her  into 
the  grave  is  beyond  a doubt,  as  she  never 
fully  shook  off  the  severe  attack  of  illness 
occasioned  by  this  check  upon  her  life- 
hopes.  The  summer  of  1859  was  a weary, 
suffering  season  for  her  in  consequence ; 
nnd  although  the  following  winter,  passed 
in  Borne,  helped  to  repair  the  evil  that  had 
been  wrought,  a heavy  cold,  caught  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  (and  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing Home’s  gift  of  swords  toNnpolcon  and 
Victor  Emmanuel.)  told  upon  her  lungs. 
The  autumn  of  18G0  brought  with  it  another 
sorrow  in  the  death  of  a beloved  sister,  and 
this  loss  seemed  more  than  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing could  bear ; but  by  breathing  the  soft 
air  of  Home  again  she  seemed  to  revive, 
and  indeed  wrote  that  she  was  “better  in 
body  nnd  soul.” 

Those  who  have  known  Mrs.  Browning 
in  later  years  thought  she  never  looked 
better  than  upon  her  return  to  Florence  in 
the  first  days  of  last  June,  although  the 
overland  journey  had  been  unusually  fa- 
tiguing to  her.  But  the  meeting  was  a 
sad  one ; for  Cavour  had  died,  nnd  the  na- 
tional loss  was  ns  severe  to  her  as  a per- 
sonal bereavement.  Her  deep  nature  re- 
garded Italy’s  benefactor  in  the  light  of  a 


friend ; for  had  he  not  labored  unceasingly 
for  that  which  was  the  burden  of  her  song? 
and  could  she  allow  so  great  a man  to  pass 
away  without  many  a heart-ache?  It  is 
as  sublime  ns  it  is  rare  to  see  such  intense 
appreciation  of  great  deeds  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing could  give.  Her  fears,  too,  for  Italy, 
when  the  patriot  pilot  was  hurried  from 
the  helm,  gave  rise  to  much  anxiety,  until 
quieted  by  the  assuring  words  of  the  new 
minister,  Hicasoli. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Browning  so  much  en- 
grossed in  the  Italian  regeneration  that 
she  had  no  thought  for  other  nations  and 
for  other  wrongs.  Her  interest  in  America 
was  very  great,  — 

“ For  poets,  (bear  the  word !) 
nalf-poe*s  even,  are  still  whole  democrats: 
Oh,  not  that  we  ’re  disloyal  to  the  high, 

But  loyal  to  the  low,  and  cognizant 
Of  the  less  scrutable  majesties.” 

In  Mrs.  Browning’s  poem  of  “A  Curse  for 
a Nation,”  where  she  foretold  the  agony 
in  store  for  America,  and  which  has  fallen 
upon  us  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
she  was  loath  to  raise  her  poet’s  voice 
against  us,  pleading, — 

“ For  I am  bound  by  gratitude, 

By  love  and  blood, 

To  brothers  of  mine  across  the  sea, 

Who  stretch  out  kindly  hands  to  me.” 

And  in  one  of  her  last  letters,  addressed 
to  an  American  friend  who  had  reminded 
her  of  her  prophecy  and  of  its  present  ful- 
filment, 6he  replied, — “Never  say  that  I 
have  ‘cursed’  your  country.  I only  de- 
clared the  consequence  of  the  evil  in  her,  and 
which  hns  since  developed  itself  in  thun- 
der and  flame.  I feel  with  more  pain  thnn 
many  Americans  do  the  sorrow  of  this 
transition-time ; but  I do  know  that  it  is 
transition,  that  it  is  crisis,  and  that  you 
will  come  out  of  the  fire  purified,  stainless, 
having  had  the  angel  of  a great  cause  walk- 
ing with  you  in  the  furnace.”  Are  not 
such  burning,  hopeful  words  from  such  a 
source  worthy  of  the  grateftil  memory  of 
the  Americans?  Our  cause  hns  lost  an 
ardent  supporter  in  Mrs.  Browning;  and 
did  we  dare  rebel  against  God’s  will,  we 
should  grieve  deeply  that  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  glorify  the  Right  in  America  ns 
she  has  glorified  it  in  Italy.  Among  the 
last  things  that  she  read  were  Motley’s 
letters  on  the  “American  Crisis,”  and  the 
writer  will  ever  hold  in  dear  memory  the 
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all  but  final  conversation  had  with  Mrs. 
Browning,  in  which  these  letters  were  dis- 
cussed and  warmly  approved.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  attitude  taken  by  foreign  na- 
tions witli  regard  to  America,  she  said, — 
“ Why  do  you  heed  what  others  say  ? You 
are  strong,  and  can  do  without  sympathy  ; 
and  when  you  have  triumphed,  your  glo- 
ry will  be  the  greater.”  Mrs.  Browning’s 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  are  Americans ; 
and  I am  sure,  that,  now  she  is  no  longer 
of  earth,  they  will  love  her  the  more  for 
her  sympathy  in  the  cause  which  is  near- 
est to  all  hearts. 

Mrs.  Browning’s  conversation  was  most 
interesting.  It  was  not  characterized  by 
6allies  of  wit  or  brilliant  repartee,  nor  was 
it  of  that  nature  which  is  most  welcome  in 
society.  It  was  frequently  intermingled 
with  trenchant,  quaint  remarks,  leavened 
with  a quiet,  graceful  humor  of  her  own ; 
but  it  was  eminently  calculated  for  a tete- 
a-tete.  Mrs.  Browning  never  made  an  in- 
significant remark.  All  that  she  said  was 
uhrays  worth  hearing;  — a greater  compli- 
ment could  not  be  paid  her.  She  was  a 
most  conscientious  listener,  giving  you  her 
mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  her  magnetic 
eyes.  Though  the  latter  spoke  an  eager 
language  of  their  own,  she  conversed  slow- 
ly, with  a conciseness  and  point  that,  added 
to  a matchless  earnestness,  which  was  the 
predominant  trait  of  her  conversation  as  it 
was  of  her  character,  made  her  a most  de- 
lightful companion.  Persons  were  never 
her  theme,  unless  public  characters  were 
under  discussion,  or  friends  were  to  be 
praised,  — which  kind  office  she  frequent- 
ly took  upon  herself.  One  never  dreamed 
of  frivolities  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  presence, 
and  gossip  felt  itself  out  of  place.  Your- 
self (not  Arrself)  was  always  a pleasant 
subject  to  her,  calling  out  all  her  best  sym- 
pathies in  joy,  and  yet  more  in  sorrow. 
Books  and  humanity,  great  deeds,  and, 
above  all,  politics,  which  include  all  the 
grand  questions  of  the  dnv,  were  foremost 
in  her  thoughts,  and  therefore  oftenest  on 
her  lips.  1 speak  not  of  religion,  for  with 
her  everything  was  religion.  Her  Chris- 
tianity was  not  confined  to  church  and  ru- 
bric : it  meant  civilization. 

Association  with  the  Brownings,  even 
though  of  the  slightest  nature,  made  one 
better  in  mind  and  soul.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  escape  the  influence  of  the  magnetic 
fluid  of  love  and  poetry  that  was  constant- 


ly passing  between  husband  and  wife. 
The  unaffected  devotion  of  one  to  the 
other  wove  an  additional  charm  around 
the  two,  and  the  very  contrasts  in  their 
natures  made  the  union  a more  beautiful 
one.  All  remember  Mrs.  Browning’s  pret- 
ty poem  on  her  “ Pet  Name  ” : — 

“ I have  a name,  a little  name, 
Uncadenced  for  the  ear, 

Unhonored  by  ancestral  claim, 
Unsanctified  by  prayer  and  p>alm 
The  solemn  font  auear. 

• • • • • 

“ My  brother  gave  that  name  to  me, 
When  we  were  childreu  twain, — 
When  names  acquired  buptismally 
Were  hard  to  utter,  ns  to  see 
That  life  had  any  pain.” 

It  was  this  pet  name  of  two  small  letters 
lovingly  combined  that  dotted  Mr.  Brown- 
ing’s spoken  thoughts,  as  moonbeams  fleck 
the  ocean,  and  seemed  the  {>earl-beud  that 
linked  conversation  together  in  one  har- 
monious whole.  But  what  was  written 
has  now  come  to  pass.  The  pet  name 
is  engraved  only  in  the  hearts  of  a few. 

“ Though  I write  books,  it  will  be  read 
Upon  the  leaves  of  none; 

And  afterward,  when  I am  dead, 

Will  ne’er  be  graved,  for  sight  or  tread, 
Across  my  funeral  stone.” 

Mrs.  Browning’s  letters  are  masterpieces 
of  their  kind.  Easy  and  conversational, 
they  touch  ujKm  no  subject  without  leav- 
ing an  indelible  impression  of  the  writer’s 
originality  ; and  the  myriad  matters  of  uni- 
versal interest  with  which  many  of  them 
are  teeming  will  render  them  a precious 
legacy  to  the  world,  when  the  time  shall 
have  arrived  for  their  publication.  Of  late, 
Italy  has  claimed  the  lion’s  share  in  these 
unrhymed  sketches  of  Mrs.  Browning  in 
the  ne'<jiitj£e  of  home.  Prose  has  recorded 
all  that  poetry  threw  aside;  and  thus  much, 
political  thought,  many  an  anecdote,  many 
a reflection,  and  much  womanly  enthusi- 
asm have  been  stored  up  for  the  benefit 
of  more  than  the  persons  to  whom  these 
letters  were  addressed.  And  while  we 
wait  patiently  for  this  great  pleasure, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  enjoyed 
ami  appreciated,  we  may  gather  a fore- 
taste of  Mrs.  Browning’s  power  in  prose- 
writing from  her  early  essays,  and  from 
the  admirable  preface  to  the  “ Poems  be- 
fore Congress.”  The  latter  is  simple  in 
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its  style,  and  grand  in  teachings  that  find 
few  followers  among  nations  in  these  en- 
lightened days. 

Some  are  prone  to  moralize  over  pre- 
cious stones,  and  see  in  them  the  petrified 
souls  of  men  and  women.  There  is  no 
Btonc  so  sympathetic  as  the  opal,  which  one 
might  fancy  to  be  a concentration  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  genius.  It  is  essentially  the 
woman  - stone,  giving  out  a sympathetic 
warmth,  varying  its  colors  from  day  to 
day,  as  though  an  index  of  the  heart’s 
barometer.  There  is  the  topmost  purity 
of  white,  blended  with  the  delicate,  per- 
petual verdure  of  hope,  and  down  in  the 
opal’s  centre  lies  the  deep  crimson  of  love. 
The  red,  the  white,  and  the  green,  form- 
ing as  they  do  the  colors  of  Italy,  render 
the  opal  doubly  like  Mrs.  Browning.  It 
is  right  that  the  woman-stone  should  in- 
close the  symbols  of  the  “ Woman  Coun- 
try.” 

Feeling  all  these  things  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, it  becomes  the  more  painful  to  place 
on  record  an  account  of  those  last  days 
that  have  brought  with  them  so  universal 
a sorrow.  Mrs.  Browning’s  illness  was 
only  of  a week’s  duration.  Having  caught 
a severe  cold  of  a more  threatening  nature 
than  usual,  medical  skill  was  summoned ; 
but,  although  anxiety  in  her  behalf  was 
necessarily  felt,  there  was  no  whisper  of 
great  danger  until  the  third  or  fourth 
night,  when  those  who  most  loved  her 
said  they  had  never  seen  her  so  ill ; on 
the  following  morning,  however,  she  was 
better,  and  from  that  moment  was  thought 
to  be  improving  in  health.  She  herself 
believed  this ; and  all  had  such  confi- 
dence in  her  wondrous  vitality,  and  the 
hope  was  so  strong  that  God  would  spare 
her  for  still  greater  good,  that  a dark  veil 
was  drawn  over  what  might  be.  It  is 
often  the  case,  where  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  constant  suffering  with  dear 
friends,  that  we  calmly  look  danger  in  the 
face  without  misgivings.  So  little  did 
Mrs.  Browning  realize  her  critical  condi- 
tion, that,  until  the  last  day,  she  did  not 
consider  herself  sufficiently  indisposed  to 
remain  in  bed,  and  then  the  precaution 
was  accidental.  So  much  encouraged  did 
she  feel  with  regard  to  herself,  that,  on  this 
final  evening,  an  intimate  female  friend 
was  admitted  to  her  bedside  and  found 
her  in  good  spirits,  ready  at  pleasantry 
and  willing  to  converse  on  all  the  old 
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loved  subjects.  Her  ruling  passion  had 
prompted  her  to  glance  at  the  “ Athe- 
nteura " and  “Nazione”;  and  when  this 
friend  repeated  the  opinions  6he  had  heard 
expressed  by  an  acquaintance  of  the  new 
Italian  Premier,  Ilicasoli,  to  the  effect  that 
his  policy  and  Cavour’s  were  identical, 
Mrs.  Browning  “smiled  like  Italy,”  and 
thankfully  replied,  — “I  am  glad  of  it ; 
I thought  so.”  Even  then  her  thoughts 
were  not  of  self.  This  near  friend  went 
away  with  no  suspicion  of  what  was  soon 
to  be  a terrible  reality.  Mrs.  Browning’s 
own  bright  boy  bade  his  mother  good- 
night, cheered  by  her  oft- repeated,  “I 
am  better,  dear,  much  better.”  Inquir- 
ing friends  were  made  happy  by  these 
assurances. 

One  only  watched  her  breathing  through 
the  night,  — he  who  for  fifteen  years  had 
ministered  to  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a woman.  It  was  a night  devoid  of 
suffering  to  her.  As  morning  approach- 
ed, and  for  two  hours  previous  to  the 
dread  moment,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a par- 
tial ecstasy ; and  though  not  apparently 
conscious  of  the  coming  on  of  death,  she 
gave  her  husband  all  those  holy  words  of 
love,  all  the  consolation  of  an  oft-repeated 
blessing,  whose  value  death  has  made  price- 
less. Such  moments  are  too  sacred  for  the 
common  pen,  which  pauses  as  the  woman- 
poet  raises  herself  up  to  die  in  the  arms 
of  her  poet-husband.  He  knew  not  that 
death  had  robbed  him  of  his  treasure,  un- 
til the  drooping  form  grew  chill  and  froze 
his  heart’s  blood. 

At  half-past  four,  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  June,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Her  last 
words  were,  '‘It  is  beautiful ! ” God  was 
merciful  to  the  end,  sparing  her  and  hers 
the  agony  of  a frenzied  parting,  giving 
proof  to  those  who  were  left  of  the  glory 
and  happiness  in  store  for  her,  by  those 
few'  words,  "It  is  beautiful /”  The  spirit 
could  see  its  future  mission  even  before 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

Gazing  on  her  peaceful  face  with  its 
eyes  closed  on  us  forever,  our  cry  was  her 
" Cry  of  the  Human.” 

“ We  tremble  by  the  harmless  bed 
Of  one  loved  and  departed ; 

Our  tears  drop  on  the  lips  that  said 
Last  night,  ‘ Be  stronger- hearted ! ’ 

0 God!  to  clasp  those  fingers  dose, 

And  yet  to  feel  so  lonely ! 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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To  sec  n light  upon  such  brow9, 

Which  is  the  daylight  only! 

Be  pitiful,  0 God!  " 

On  the  evening  of  July  1st,  the  lovely 
English  burying-ground  without  the  walls 
of  Florence  opened  its  gates  to  receive  one 
more  occupant.  A band  of  English,  Amer- 
icans, and  Italians,  sorrowing  men  and 
women,  whose  faces  as  well  as  dress  were 
in  mourning,  gathered  around  the  bier  con- 
taining all  that  was  mortal  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  Who  of  those  present 
will  forget  the  solemn  scene,  made  doub- 
ly impressive  by  the  grief  of  the  husband 
and  son  1 “ The  6ting  of  death  i9  sin,” 

said  the  clergyman.  Sinless  in  life,  her 
death,  then,  was  without  sting  ; and  turn- 
ing our  thoughts  inwardly,  we  murmured 
her  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  wished  that 
they  might  have  been  her  burial-service. 
We  heard  her  poet-voice  saying, — 

“ And  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 

Let  one  most  loving  of  you  all 
Say,  * Not  a tear  must  o’er  her  fall,  — 

He  giveth  Ilis  beloved  sleep.’  u 

But  the  tears  would  fall,  as  they  bore  her 
up  the  hill,  and  lowered  “ His  beloved  ” into 
her  resting-place,  the  grave.  The  sun  it- 
self was  sinking  to  rest  behind  the  western 
hills,  and  sent  a farewell  smile  of  love  into 
the  east,  that  it  might  glance  on  the  low- 
ering bier.  The  distant  mountains  hid 
their  faces  in  a misty  veil,  and  the  tall  cy- 
press-trees of  the  cemetery  swayed  and 
sighed  as  Nature’s  special  mourners  for 
her  favored  child  ; and  there  they  are  to 
stand  keeping  watch  over  her. 

“ Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little 
birds  sang  west, 

Toll  slowly! 

And  1 said  in  under-breath,  All  our  life  is 
mixed  with  death, 

And  who  knoweth  which  is  best? 

• »••••* 

“ Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little 
birds  sang  west, 

Toll  slowly  l 

And  I ‘ paused  ’ to  think  God’s  greatness 
flowed  around  our  incompleteness, — 
Bound  our  restlessness,  His  rest.” 

Dust  to  dust,  — and  the  earth  fell  with 
a dull  echo  on  the  coffin.  We  gathered 


round  to  take  one  look,  and  saw  a double 
grave,  too  large  for  her ; — may  it  wait  long 
and  patiently  for  him ! 

And  now  a mound  of  earth  marks  the 
spot  where  sleeps  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. A white  wreath  to  mark  her  wom- 
an’s purity  lies  on  her  head;  the  laurel 
wreath  of  the  poet  lies  nt  her  feet;  and 
friendly  hands  scatter  white  flowers  over 
the  grave  of  a week  as  symbols  of  the  dead. 
Wo  feel  as  she  wrote,  — 

“ God  keeps  a niche 
In  heaven  to  hold  our  idols;  and  albeit 
IIo  brake  them  to  our  faces,  and  denied 
That  our  close  kisses  should  impair  their 
white, 

I know  we  shall  behold  them  raised,  com- 
plete, 

The  dust  swept  from  their  beauty,  glorified, 
New  Meinuons  singing  in  the  great  God- 
light." 

It  is  strange  that  Cavour  and  Mrs. 
Browning  should  have  died  in  the  same 
month,  within  twenty-three  days  of  each 
other,  — the  one  the  head,  the  other  the 
heart  of  Italy.  A9  head  and  heart  made 
up  the  perfect  life,  so  death  was  not  com- 
plete until  Heaven  welcomed  both.  It 
seemed  also  strange,  that  on  the  night 
after  Mrs.  Browning’s  decease  an  unex- 
pected comet  should  glare  ominously  out 
of  the  sky.  For  the  moment  we  were  su- 
perstitious, and  believed  in  it  as  a minister 
of  woe. 

Great  as  is  this  loss,  Mrs.  Browning’s 
death  is  not  without  a sad  consolation. 
From  the  shattered  condition  of  her  lungs, 
the  physician  feels  assured  that  existence 
could  not  at  the  farthest  have  been  pro- 
longed for  more  than  six  months.  Instead 
of  a sudden  call  to  God,  life  would  have 
slowly  ebbed  away ; and,  too  feeble  for 
the  slightest  exertion,  she  must  have  been 
denied  the  solace  of  books,  of  friends,  of 
writing,  perhaps  of  thought  even.  God 
saved  her  from  a living  grave,  and  her  hus- 
band from  protracted  misery.  Seeking  for 
the  shadow  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  self  in  her 
poetry,  (for  she  was  a rare  instance  of  an 
author’s  superiority  to  his  work,)  many 
an  expression  is  found  that  welcomes  the 
thought  of  a change  which  would  free  her 
from  the  Buffering  inseparable  from  her 
mortality.  There  is  a yearning  for  a more 
fully  developed  life,  to  be  found  most  fre- 
quently in  her  sonnets.  She  writes  at 
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times  as  though,  through  weakness  of  the 
body,  her  wings  were  tied  : — 

u When  I nttnin  to  utter  fortli  In  verse 
Some  inward  thought,  my  soul  throbs  audi- 
bly 

Along  iny  pulses,  yearning  to  be  free, 

And  something  farther,  fuller,  higher  re 
hearse, 

To  the  individual  true,  and  the  universe, 

’ In  consummation  of  right  harmony ! 

But,  like  a wind-exposed,  distorted  tree, 

We  are  blown  against  forever  by  the  curse 
Which  breathes  through  Nature.  Oh,  the 
world  is  weak ; 

The  effluence  of  each  is  false  to  all; 

Add  what  we  best  conceive,  we  fail  to 
speak ! 

Wait,  soul,  until  thine  ashen  garments  fall, 
And  then  resume  thy  broken  strains,  and 
seek 

Fit  peroration  without  let  or  thrall ! ” 

The  “ ashen  garments  ” have  fallen,  — 

“ And  though  we  must  have  and  have  had 
Right  reason  to  be  earthly  sad, 

Thou  Poet-God  art  great  and  glad ! ” 

It  was  meet  that  Mrs.  Browning  should 
come  home  to  die  in  her  Florence,  in  her 
Casa  Guidi,  where  she  had  passed  her 
happy  married  life,  where  her  boy  was 
born,  and  whore  she  had  watched  and  re- 
joiced over  the  second  birth  of  a great 
nation,  ller  heart-strings  did  not  entwine 
themselves  around  Rome  as  around  Flor- 
ence, and  it  seems  as  though  life  had  been 
so  eked  out  that  she  might  find  a lasting 
sleep  in  Florence.  Rome  holds  fast  its 
Shelley  and  Keats,  to  whose  lowly  graves 
there  is  many  a reverential  pilgrimage ; 
and  now  Florence,  no  less  honored,  has 
its  shrine  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. 

The  present  Florence  is  not  the  Florence 
of  other  days.  It  can  never  be  the  same 


to  those  who  loved  it  as  much  for  Mrs. 
Browning’s  sake  as  for  its  own.  Her  re- 
flection remains  and  must  ever  remain; 
for, 

“ while  she  rests,  her  songs  in  troops 
Walk  up  and  down  our  earthly  slopes, 
Companioned  by  diviner  hopes.” 

The  Italians  have  shown  much  feeling  at 
the  loss  which  they,  too,  have  sustained, — 
more  than  might  have  been  expected,  when 
it  is  considered  that  few  of  them  are  con- 
versant with  the  English  language,  and 
that  to  those  few  English  poetry  (Byron 
excepted)  is  unknown. 

A battalion  of  the  National  Guard  was 
to  have  followed  Mrs.  Browning's  remains 
to  the  grave,  had  not  a misunderstanding 
as  to  time  frustrated  this  testimonial  of 
respect.  The  Florentines  have  expressed 
great  interest  in  the  young  boy,  Tuscan- 
born,  and  have  even  requested  that  he 
should  be  educated  as  an  Italian,  when 
any  career  in  the  new  Italy  should  be  open 
to  him.  Though  this  oiler  will  not  be 
accepted,  it  was  most  kindly  meant,  and 
shows  with  what  reverence  Florence  re- 
gards the  name  of  Browning.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing’s friends  are  anxious  that  a tablet  to 
her  memory  should  be  placed  in  the  Flor- 
entine Pantheon,  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce.  It  is  true  she  was  not  a Romanist, 
neither  was  she  an  Italian,  — yet  she  was 
Catholic,  and  more  than  an  Italian.  Her 
genius  and  what  she  has  done  for  Italy 
entitle  her  to  companionship  with  Galileo, 
Michel  Angelo,  Dante,  and  Alfieri.  The 
friars  who  have  given  their  permission  for 
the  erection  of  a monument  to  Cavour  in 
Santa  Croce  ought  willingly  to  make  room 
for  a tablet  on  which  should  be  inscribed, 

Sue  sang  the  song  of  italy. 

She  wkotb  “auuora  LEiuH.”t 
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Edwin  of  Deira.  By  Alexander  Smith. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  & Fields.  16mo. 

A third  volume  of  verse  by  Alexander 
Smith  certainly  claims  a share  of  public 
attention.  We  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised, if  this,  his  latest  venture,  turn  out 
his  most  approved  one.  The  volcanic  lines 
in  his  earlier  pieces  drew  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  Captain  Stab  and  many  younger 
officers  of  justice,  till  then  innocent  of  ink- 
shed.  The  old  weapons  will,  no  doubt,  lie 
drawn  upon  him  profusely  enough  now. 
Suffice  it  for  us,  this  month,  if  we  send  to 
the  printer  a taste  of  Alexander’s  last  feast 
and  ask  liim  to  “ hand  it  round." 

BERTHA. 

“ So,  in  the  very  depth  of  pleasant  May, 
When  every  hedge  was  milky  white,  the  lark 
A speck  against  a capo  of  sunny  cloud, 

Yet  heard  o’er  all  the  fields,  and  wheu  his 
heart 

Made  all  the  world  as  happy  as  itself, — 
Prince  Erl  win,  with  a score  of  lusty  knights, 
Rode  forth  a bridegroom  to  bring  home  his 
brido. 

Brave  sight  it  was  to  see  them  on  their  way, 
Their  long  white  mantles  ruffling  in  the  wind, 
Their  jewelled  bridles,  horses  keen  ns  flame 
Crushing  the  flowers  to  fragrance  as  they 
moved ! 

Now  flashed  they  past  the  solitary  crag, 

Now  glimmered  through  the  forest’s  dewy 
gloom, 

Now  issued  to  the  sun.  The  summer  night 
Hung  o’er  their  tents,  within  the  valley  pitched, 
Her  transient  pomp  of  stars.  Wheu  that  had 
paled, 

And  when  the  peaks  of  all  the  region  stood 
Like  crimson  islands  in  a sea  of  dawn, 

They,  yet  in  shadow,  struck  their  canvas 
town ; 

For  Love  shook  slumber  from  him  as  a foe, 
And  would  not  be  delayed.  At  height  of  noon, 
When,  shining  from  the  woods  afar  in  front, 
The  Prince  beheld  the  palace-gates,  his  heart 
Was  lost  in  its  own  beatings,  like  a sound 
In  echoes.  When  the  cavalcade  drew  near, 
To  meet  it,  forth  the  princely  brothers  pranced, 
In  plume  and  golden  scule;  and  when  they 
met, 


Sudden,  from  out  the  palace,  trumpets  rang 
Gay  wedding  music.  Bertha, 'inong  her  maids, 
Upstarted,  as  she  caught  the  happy  sound, 
Bright  as  a star  that  brightens  ’gainst  the 
night. 

When  forth  she  came,  the  summer  day  was 
dimmed ; 

For  all  its  sunshine  sank  into  her  hair, 

Its  azure  in  her  eyes.  The  princely  man 
Lord  of  a happiness  unknown,  unknown, 
Which  cannot  all  be  known  for  years  and 
years,  — 

Uncomprehended  as  the  shapes  of  hills 
When  one  stands  in  the  midst  1 A week  went 

by, 

Deepening  from  feast  to  feast  ; and  at  the 
close, 

The  gray  priest  lifted  up  his  solemn  hands, 
And  two  fair  lives  were  sweetly  blent  in  one, 
As  stream  in  stream.  Then  once  again  the 
knights 

Were  gathered  fair  as  flowers  upon  the  sward. 
While  in  the  distant  chambers  women  wept, 
And,  crowding,  blessed  the  little  golden  head, 
So  soon  to  lie  upon  a stranger's  breast, 

And  light  that  place  no  more.  The  gate  stood 
wide: 

Forth  Edwin  came  enclothcd  with  happiness; 
She  trembled  at  the  murmur  and  the  stir 
That  heaved  around,  — then,  on  a sudden, 
shrank, 

■When  through  the  folds  of  downcast  lids  she 
felt 

Burn  on  her  face  the  wide  and  staring  day, 
And  all  the  curious  eyes.  Her  brothers  cried, 
When  she  was  lifted  on  the  milky  steed, 

‘ Ah!  little  one,  ’t  will  soon  bo  dark  to-night! 
A hundred  times  wo  ’ll  miss  thee  in  a day, 

A hundred  times  we  ’ll  rise  up  to  thy  call,  ' 
And  want  and  emptiness  will  come  on  us ! 
Now,  at  the  lust,  our  love  would  hold  thee 
back! 

Let  this  kiss  snap  the  cord!  Cheer  up,  my 
girl! 

We  ’ll  come  and  see  thee  when  thou  hast  a 
boy 

To  toss  up  proudly  to  his  father’s  face, 

To  let  him  hear  it  crow!  ’ Away  they  rode; 
And  still  the  brethren  watched  them  from  the 
door, 

Till  purple  distance  took  them.  IIow  she 
wept, 

When,  looking  back,  she  saw  the  things  she 
knew  — 

The  palace,  streak  of  waterfall,  the  mead, 
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The  gloomy  belt  of  forest  — fade  away 
Into  the  gray  of  mountains ! With  a chill  • 
The  wide  strange  world  swept  round  her,  and 
she  clung 

Close  to  her  husband’s  side.  A silken  tent 
They  spread  for  her,  and  for  her  tiring-girls, 
Upon  the  hills  at  sunset.  All  was  hushed 
Save  F.dwin ; for  the  thought  that  Bertha  slept 
In  that  wild  place,  — roofed  by  the  moaning 
wind, 

The  black  blue  midnight  with  its  fiery  pulse, — 
So  good,  so  precious,  woke  a tenderness 
In  which  there  lived  uneasily  a fear 
That  kept  him  still  awake.  And  now,  high 

Hp, 

There  burned  upon  the  mountain's  craggy  top 
Their  journey’s  rosy  signal.  On  they  went; 
And  as  the  day  advanced,  upon  a ridge, 

They  saw  their  home  o’crshadowcd  by  a cloud ; 
And,  hanging  but  a moment  on  the  steep, 

A sunbeam  touched  it  into  dusty  rain; 

And,  lo,  the  town  lay  gleaming  'mong  the 
woods, 

And  the  wet  shores  were  bright.  As  nigh  they 
drew, 

The  town  wns  emptied  to  its  very  babes, 

And  spread  as  thick  as  daisies  o’er  the  fields. 
The  wind  that  swayed  a thousand  chestnut 
cones, 

And  sported  in  the  surges  of  the  rye, 

Forgot  its  idle  play,  and,  smit  with  love, 
Dwelt  in  her  fluttering  robe.  On  every  side 
The  people  leaped  like  billows  for  a sight, 
And  closed  behind,  like  waves  behind  a ship. 
Yet,  in  the  very  hubbub  of  the  joy, 

A deepening  hush  went  with  her  on  her  way; 
She  was  a thing  so  exquisite,  the  hind 
Felt  his  own  rudeness ; silent  women  blessed 
The  lady,  as  her  beauty  swam  in  eyes 
Sweet  with  unwonted  tears.  Through  crowds 
she  passed, 

Distributing  a largess  of  her  smiles; 

And  ns  she  entered  through  the  palace-gate, 
The  wondrous  sunshine  died  from  out  the  air, 
And  everything  resumed  its  common  look. 
The  sun  dropped  down  into  the  golden  west, 
Evening  drew  on  npnee;  and  round  the  fire 
The  people  sat  and  talked  of  her  who  came 
That  day  to  dwell  amongst  them,  and  they 
praised 

Her  sweet  face,  saying  she  was  good  as  fair. 

“ So,  while  tho  town  hummed  on  as  was  Its 
wont, 

With  mill,  nnd  wheel,  and  scythe,  and  lowing 
steer 

In  the  green  field,  — while,  round  a hundred 
hearths, 

Brown  Labor  boasted  of  the  mighty  deeds 
Done  in  the  meadow  swaths,  and  Envy  hissed 
Its  poison,  that  corroded  all  it  touched, — 
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Rusting  n neighbor’s  gold,  mildewing  wheat, 
And  blistering  the  pure  skin  of  chastest  maid, — 
Edwin  and  Bertha  sat  in  marriage  joy, 

From  all  removed,  as  heavenly  creatures 
winged, 

Alit  upon  a liill-top  near  tho  sun, 

When  all  the  world  is  reft  of  man  and  town 
By  distance,  and  their  hearts  the  silence  fills. 
Not  long:  for  unto  them,  us  unto  all, 

Down  from  love’s  height  unto  the  world  of 
men 

Occasion  called  with  many  ft  sordid  voice. 

So  forth  they  fared  with  sweetness  in  their 
hearts, 

That  took  the  sense  of  shnrpness  from  tho 
thorn. 

Sweet  is  love’s  sun  within  the  heavens  alone, 
But  not  less  sweet  when  tempered  by  a cloud 
Of  daily  duties!  Love’s  elixir,  drained 
From  out  the  pure  and  pnssiouate  cup  of 
youth, 

Is  sweet;  but  better,  providently  used, 

A few  drops  sprinkled  in  each  common  dish 
Wherewith  the  human  table  is  set  forth, 
Leavening  all  with  heaven.  Seated  high 
Among  his  people,  on  the  lofty  dais, 
Dispensing  judgment,  — making  woodlands 
ring 

Behind  a flying  hart  with  hound  and  horn, — 
Talking  with  workmen  on  the  tawny  snnds, 
’Mid  skeletons  of  ships,  how  best  the  prow 
May  slice  the  big  wave  and  shake  off  the 
foam, — 

Edwin  preserved  a spirit  calm,  composed, 
Still  ns  a river  at  the  full  of  tide; 

And  in  his  eye  there  gathered  deeper  blue. 
And  beamed  a warmer  summer.  And  when 
sprang 

The  angry  blood,  at  sloth,  or  fraud,  or  wrong, 
Something  of  Bertha  touched  him  into  peace 
And  swnyed  his  voice.  Among  the  poople 
went 

Queen  Bertha,  breathing  grncious  chnrities, 
And  snw  but  smiling  faces;  for  the  light 
Aye  looks  on  brightened  colors.  Like  the 
dawn 

(Beloved  of  all  the  happy,  often  sought 
In  tho  slow  cast  by  hollow  eyes  that  watch) 
She  seemed  to  husked  nnd  clownish  gratitude, 
That  could  but  kneel  nnd  thank.  Of  industry 
She  was  the  fair  exemplar,  ns  she  span 
Among  her  maids;  anil  every  day  she  broke 
Bread  to  the  needy  stranger  at  her  gate. 

All  sloth  and  rudeness  fled  at  her  approach; 
Tho  women  blushed  and  courtcsied  as  she 
passed, 

Preserving  word  nnd  smile  like  precious  gold; 
And  where  on  pillows  clustered  children’s 
heads, 

A shape  of  light  she  floated  through  their 
dreams.” 
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History,  Theory , and  Practice  of  the  Electric 

Telegraph.  By  George  B.  Prescott, 

Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraph 

Lines.  Boston : Ticknor  and  Fields. 

1861.  12mo. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  one  of  the 
■wonder-working  agencies  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  an  importance  in  any  degree 
equal  to  that  of  the  Electric  Telegrnph,  is 
so  little  understood  in  its  practical  details  by 
the  world  at  large.  Its  results  come  before 
us  daily,  to  satisfy  our  morning  and  evening 
appetite  for  news ; but  how  few  have  a clear 
knowledge  of  even  the  simplest  rules  which 
govern  its  operation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vast  and  complicated  system  by  which 
these  results  are  made  so  universal ! The 
general  intelligence,  at  present,  doubtless 
outruns  the  dull  apprehension  of  the  typi- 
cal Hibernian,  who,  in  earlier  telegraphic 
times,  wasted  the  better  part  of  a day  in 
watching  for  the  passage  of  a veritable  let- 
ter over  the  wires  ; but  even  now,  — after 
twenty  years  of  Electric  Telegraphy,  dur- 
ing which  the  progress  of  the  magic  wire 
lias  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  already  reach- 
ed an  extent  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  miles 
in  the  United  States  alone,  — even  now  the 
ideas  of  men  in  general  as  to  the  modus  op- 
erandi  of  this  great  agency  are,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  vague.  Even  the  chronic 
and  pamphlet-producing  quarrel  between 
the  managers  of  our  telegrnphic  system 
and  their  Briarean  antagonist,  the  daily- 
newspaper-press,  fails  to  convey  to  our 
general  sense  anything  beyond  the  impres- 
sion that  the  most  gigantic  benefits  may 
be  so  abused  as  to  tempt  us  into  an  occa- 
sional wish  that  they  had  never  existed. 

One  reason  of  this  general  ignorance  has 
been  the  absence  of  any  text-book  or  man- 
ual on  the  subject,  giving  a clear  and  thor- 
ough exposition  of  its  mysteries.  The 
present  is  the  first  American  work  which 
takes  the  subject  in  hand  from  the  begin- 
ning and  carries  it  through  the  entire  pro- 
cess which  leads  to  the  results  we  have 
spoken  of.  Its  author  brings  to  his  work 
the  best  possible  qualification,  — a long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject  in  the  every  -day 
details  of  its  development.  His  Introduc- 
tion informs  the  reader  that  he  has  been 
engaged  for  thirteen  years  in  the  business 
of  practical  telegraphing.  He  is  thus  sure 
of  his  ground,  from  the  best  of  sources, 
personal  experience. 


We  shall  not  criticize  the  work  in  de- 
tail, but  shall  rest  satisfied  with  saying  that 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  his  design  of 
making  the  whole  subject  clear  to  any 
reader  who  will  follow  his  lucid  and  sys- 
tematic exposition.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  simple,  and  the  arrangement  orderly  and 
proper.  A concise  statement  is  given  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electricity, 
and  of  the  means  of  its  artificial  propaga- 
tion. This  includes,  of  course,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  various  batteries  used  in  tele- 
graphing. Then  follows  a chapter  upon 
electro-magnetism  and  its  application  to 
the  telegraph.  This  prepares  the  way  for 
a statement  of  the  physical  conditions  un- 
der which  the  electrical  current  may  be 
conveyed.  The  author  then  describes  the 
instruments  necessary  for  the  transmission 
and  recording  of  intelligible  signs,  under 
which  general  head  of  “ Electric  Telegraph 
Apparatus  ” the  various  telegraphic  sys- 
tems are  made  the  subject  of  careful  descrip- 
tion. A chapter  is  given  to  the  history  of 
each  system,  — the  Morse,  the  Needle,  the 
House,  the  Bain,  the  Hughes,  the  Combina- 
tion, and  others  of  less  note.  These  chapters 
are  very  complete  and  very  interesting,  em- 
bodying, as  they  do,  the  history  of  each  in- 
stalment, the  details  of  its  use,  and  a state- 
ment of  its  capabilities.  The  system  most 
used  in  America  is  the  Combination  system, 
the  printing  instrument  of  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  ingenious  combination  of  the  most 
desirable  qualities  of  the  House  and  Hughes 
systems.  Of  this  fine  instalment  a full- 
page  engraving  is  given,  which,  with  Mr. 
Prescott’s  careful  explanation,  renders  the 
recording  process  very  clear. 

The  next  division  of  the  work  relates  to 
subterranean  and  submarine  telegraphic 
lines.  Of  this  the  greater  portion  is  de- 
voted to  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  great  suc- 
cess and  the  great  failure  of  our  time.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  this  unfortunate  enter- 
prise gives  the  completest  account  of  its 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  that  wc  have 
ever  seen.  It  seems  to  set  at  rest,  so  far 
as  evidence  can  do  it,  the  mooted  question 
whether  any  message  ever  did  really  pass 
through  the  submerged  cable, — a point  up- 
on which  there  are  many  unbelievers,  even 
at  the  present  day.  We  think  these  unbe- 
lievers would  do  well  to  read  the  account 
before  us.  Mr.  Prescott  informs  us,  that, 
from  the  first  laying  of  the  cable  to  the 
day  when  it  ceased  to  work,  no  less  than 
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four  bund  rod  messages  were  actually  trans- 
mitted : one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  from 
Valentia  to  Trinity  Bay,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  from  Trinity  Bay  to  Va- 
lentia. The  curious  reader  may  find  cop- 
ies of  all  these  messages  chronologically 
set  down  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Prescott  ex- 
presses entire  confidence  in  the  restoration 
of  telegraphic  communication  between  the 
two  hemispheres.  It  may  Ih»  reasonably 
doubted,  however,  if  direr.t  submarine  com- 
munication will  ever  be  resumed.  Two 
other  routes  are  suggested  as  more  likely 
to  become  the  course  of  the  international 
wires.  One  is  that  lately  examined  by  Sir 
Leopold  M’Clintock  and  Captain  Young, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  route,  taking  the  extreme  north- 
ern coast  of  Scotland  as  its  point  of  depart- 
ure, and  touching  the  Faroe  Islands,  Ice- 
land, and  Greenland,  strikes  our  continent 
upon  the  const  of  Labrador,  making  the 
longest  submarine  section  eight  hundred 
miles,  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  At- 
lantic cable.  There  is  not  a little  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  practicability  of  this 
route;  and  ns  the  British  Government  has 
already  expended  several  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  experimenting  upon  sub- 
marine cables,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
venture  much  more  upon  any  project  not 
holding  out  a very  nbsolutc  promise  of  suc- 
cess. What  seems  more  likely  is,  that  our 
telegraphic  communication  with  Europe 
will  be  made  eventually  through  Asia. 
Even  now  the  Russian  Government  is  vig- 
orously pushing  its  telegraphic  lines  east- 
ward from  Moscow;  and  its  own  interest 
affords  a strong  guaranty  that  telegraphic 
communication  will  soon  be  established  be- 
tween its  commercial  metropolis  and  its 
military  and  trading  posts  on  the  Pacific 
border.  A project  has  also  recently  taken 
form  to  establish  a line  between  Quebec 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  posts  north 
of  the  Columbia  River.  With  the  two  ex- 
tremes so  near  meeting,  a submarine  wire 
would  soon  be  laid  over  Behring’s  Straits, 
or  crossing  at  a more  southern  point  and 
touching  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  its  pas- 
sage. 

Two  of  the  chapters  of  this  work  will 
be  recognized  by  readers  of  the  “ Atlantic” 
as  having  first  appeared  in  its  pages, — a 
chapter  upon  the  Progress  and  Present 
Condition  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  and  a de- 
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scription  of  the  Electrical  Influence  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis  upon  the  Working  of  the 
Telegraph.  These,  with  a curiously  in- 
teresting chapter  upon  the  Various  Appli- 
cations of  the  Telegraph,  and  an  amusing 
miscellaneous  chapter  showing  that  the 
Telegraph  has  a literature  of  its  own, 
complete  the  chief  popular  elements  of  the 
volume.  The  remainder  is  devoted  main- 
ly to  a technical  treatise  on  the  proper 
method  of  constructing  telegraphic  lines, 
perfecting  insulation,  etc.  In  an  Appendix 
we  have  a more  careful  consideration  of 
Galvanism,  and  a more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  the 
various  batteries. 

As  is  becoming  in  any,  and  especially 
in  an  American,  treatise  upon  this  great 
subject,  Mr.  Prescott  devotes  some  space 
to  a detailed  account  of  the  labors  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  which  have  led  to  his  being 
regarded  ns  the  father  of  our  American 
system  of  telegraphing.  In  a chapter  en- 
titled “ Early  Discoveries  in  Electro-Dy- 
namics,” he  publishes  for  the  first  time 
some  interesting  facts  elicited  during  the 
trial,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  suit  of  the  Morse  patentees 
against  the  House  Company  for  alleged 
infringement  of  patent.  In  this  chapter 
we  have  a r?sum€  of  the  evidence  before 
the  Court,  and  an  abstract  of  the  decision 
of  Judge  Woodbury.  This  leads  clearly 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  although  Professor 
Morse  had  no  claims  to  any  merit  of  actual 
invention,  yet  he  had  the  purely  mechanical 
merit  of  having  gone  beyond  all  his  com- 
peers in  the  application  of  discoveries  and 
inventions  already  made,  and  that  he  was 
the  first  to  contrive  and  set  in  operation  a 
thoroughly  effective  instrument. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  produced  a very  read- 
able and  useful  book.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly and  appropriately  illustrated,  and 
is  a very  elegant  specimen  of  the  typog- 
rapher’s art 

Great  Expectations.  By  Ciiari.es  Dick- 
ens. Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  & 

Brothers.  8vo. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  indicates  the 
confidence  of  conscious  genius.  In  a new 
aspirant  for  public  favor,  such  a title  might 
have  been  a good  device  to  attract  atten- 
tion ; but  the  most  famous  novelist  of  the 
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day,  watched  by  jenlous  rivals  and  critics, 
could  hardly  have  selected  it,  had  he  not 
inwardly  felt  the  capacity  to  meet  all  the 
expectations  ho  raised.  We  have  read  it, 
as  we  have  read  all  Mr.  Dickens's  pre- 
vious works,  as  it  appeared  in  instalments, 
and  can  testify  to  the  felicity  with  which 
expectation  was  excited  and  prolonged, 
and  to  the  series  of  surprises  which  ac- 
companied the  unfolding  of  the  plot  of  the 
story.  In  no  other  of  his  romances  has 
the  author  succeeded  so  perfectly  in  at 
once  stimulating  and  baffling  the  curiosity 
of  his  readers.  He  stirred  the  dullest  minds 
to  guess  the  secret  of  his  mystery ; but,  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  the  guesses  of  his 
most  intelligent  readers  have  been  almost 
as  w ide  of  the  mark  as  those  of  the  least 
apprehensive.  It  has  been  all  the  more 
provoking  to  the  former  class,  that  each 
surprise  was  the  result  of  art,  and  not  of 
trick ; for  a rapid  review  of  previous  chap- 
ters has  shown  that  the  materials  of  a 
strictly  logical  development  of  the  story 
were  freely  given.  Even  after  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  even  fourth  of  these  sur- 
prises gave  their  pleasing  electric  shocks 
to  intelligent  curiosity,  the  denouement  was 
still  hidden,  though  confidentially  fore- 
told. The  plot  of  the  romance  is  therefore 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  that 
Dickens  has  ever  invented.  Its  leading 
events  are,  as  we  rend  the  story  consecu- 
tively, artistically  necessary,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  processes  are  artistically 
concealed.  We  follow  the  movement  of 
a logic  of  passion  and  character,  the  real 
premises  of  which  we  detect  only  when 
we  are  startled  by  the  conclusions. 

The  plot  of  “ Great  Expectations  ” is 
also  noticeable  ns  indicating,  better  than 
any  of  his  previous  stories,  the  individu- 
ality of  Dickens’B  genius.  Everybody 
must  have  discerned  in  the  action  of  his 
mind  two  diverging  tendencies,  which,  in 
this  novel,  are  harmonized.  He  possesses 
a singularly  wide,  clear,  and  minute  pow- 
er of  accurate  observation,  both  of  things 
and  of  persons ; but  his  observation,  keen 
and  true  to  actualities  as  it  independently 
is,  is  not  a dominant  faculty,  and  is  op- 
posed or  controlled  by  the  strong  tenden- 
cy of  his  disposition  to  pathetic  or  hu- 
morous idealization.  Perhaps  in  “ The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop”  these  qualities  are 
best  seen  in  their  struggle  and  diver- 
gence, and  the  result  is  a magnificent  jux- 


taposition of  romantic  tenderness,  melo- 
dramatic improbabilities,  and  broad  force. 
The  humorous  characterization  is  joyous- 
ly exaggerated  into  caricature,  — the  seri- 
ous characterization  into  romantic  unre- 
ality. liichard  Swiveller  and  Little  Nell 
refuse  to  combine.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  genius  both  in  the  humorous 
and  the  pathetic  parts,  but  the  artistic  im- 
pression is  one  of  anarchy  rather  than 
unity. 

In  “ Great  Expectations,”  on  the  con- 
trary, Dickens  seems  to  have  attained  the 
mastery  of  powers  which  formerly  more 
or  less  mastered  him.  He  has  lairly  dis- 
covered that  he  cannot,  like  Thackeray, 
narrate  a story  as  if  he  were  a mere  look- 
er-on, a mere  “knowing”  observer  of 
what  he  describes  and  represents  ; and  he 
has  therefore  taken  observation  simply  as 
the  basis  of  his  plot  and  his  characteriza- 
tion. As  we  read  “Vanity  Pair”  and 
“ The  Newcomes,”  we  are  impressed  with 
the  actuality  of  the  persons  and  incidents. 
There  is  an  absence  both  of  directing  ide- 
as and  disturbing  idealizations.  Every- 
thing drifts  to  its  end,  as  in  real  life.  In 
“ Great  Expectations  ” there  is  shown  a 
power  of  external  observation  finer  and 
deeper  even  than  Thackeray’s ; and  yet, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  other  qualities, 
the  general  impression  is  not  one  of  ob- 
jective reality.  The  author  palpably  uses 
his  observations  as  materials  for  his  crea- 
tive faculties  to  work  upon ; he  does  not 
record,  but  invents ; and  he  produces  some- 
thing which  is  natural  only  under  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  his  own  mind.  Ho 
shapes,  disposes,  penetrates,  colors,  and 
contrives  everything,  and  the  whole  ac- 
tion is  a series  of  events  which  could 
have  occurred  only  in  his  own  brain,  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  as  ac- 
tually “happening.”  And  yet  in  none  of 
his  other  works  does  he  evince  a shrewder 
insight  into  real  life,  and  a clearer  j>ereep- 
tion  and  knowledge  of  what  is  called  “ the 
world.”  The  book  is,  indeed,  an  artistic 
creation,  and  not  a mere  succession  of 
humorous  and  pathetic  scenes,  and  de- 
monstrates that  Dickens  is  now  in  the 
prime,  and  not  in  the  decline  of  his  great 
powers. 

The  characters  of  the  novel  also  show- 
how  deeply  it  has  been  meditated  ; for, 
though  none  of  them  may  excite  the  per- 
sonal interest  winch  clings  to  Sam  Weller 
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or  little  Dombey,  they  are  better  fitted  to 
each  other  and  to  the  story  in  which  they 
appear  than  is  usual  with  Dickens.  They 
all  combine  to  produce  that  unity  of  im- 
pression which  the  work  leaves  on  the 
mind.  Individually  they  will  rank  among 
the  most  original  of  the  author’s  creations. 
Magwitch  and  Joe  Gargery,  Jaggers  and 
Wemmiek,  Pip  and  Herbert,  Wopsle,  Pum- 
blechook,  and  “ the  Aged,"  Miss  Havi- 
sham,  Estella,  and  Biddy,  are  personages 
which  the  most  assiduous  readers  of  Dick- 
ens must  pronounce  positive  additions  to 
the  characters  his  rich  and  various  genius 
bad  already  created. 

Pip,  the  hero,  from  whose  mind  the 
whole  representation  takes  its  form  and 
color,  is  admirably  delineated  throughout. 
Weak,  dreamy,  amiable,  apprehensive,  as- 
piring, inefficient,  the  subject  and  the  vic- 
tim of  “ Great  Expectations,"  his  individ- 
uality is,  as  it  were,  diffused  through  the 
whole  narrative.  Joe  is  a noble  character, 
with  a heart  too  great  for  his  powers  o“ 
expression  to  utter  in  words,  but  whose 
patience,  fortitude,  tenderness,  and  benefi- 
cence shine  lucidly  through  his  confused 
and  mangled  English.  Magwitch,  the 
“ warmint  " who  “ grew  up  took  tip,” 
whose  memory  extended  only  to  that 
period  of  his  childhood  when  he  was 
“ a-thieving  turnips  for  his  living"  down 
in  Essex,  but  in  whom  a life  of  crime  had 
only  intensified  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  one  kind  action  of  which  he  was  the 
object,  is  hardly  equalled  in  grotesque 
grandeur  by  anything  which  Dickens  has 
previously  done.  The  character  is  not 
only  powerful  in  itself,  but  it  furnishes 
pregnant  and  original  hints  to  all  philo- 
sophical investigators  into  the  phenome- 
na of  crime.  In  this  wonderful  creation 
Dickens  follows  the  maxim  of  the  great 
mnster  of  characterization,  and  seeks  *'  the 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.” 

The  style  of  the  romance  is  rigorously 
close  to  things.  The  author  is  so  engross- 
ed with  the  objects  before  his  mind,  is  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  that  he  has  fewer 
of  those  humorous  caprices  of  expression 
in  which  formerly  he  was  wont  to  wanton. 
Some  of  the  old  hilarity  and  play  of  fancy 
is  gone,  but  we  hardly  miss  it  in  our  ad- 
miration of  the  effects  produced  by  his  al- 
most stern  devotion  to  the  main  idea  of  his 
work.  There  are  passages  of  description 
and  narrative  in  which  we  are  hardly  con- 
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scious  of  the  words,  in  our  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  objects  and  incidents  they  con- 
vey. The  quotable  epithets  and  phrases 
are  less  numerous  than  in  “ Dombey  & 
Sou”  and  “ David  Copperfleld ” ; but  the 
scenes  and  events  impressed  on  the  imag- 
ination are  perhaps  greater  in  number  and 
more  vivid  in  representation.  The  poeti- 
cal element  of  the  writer’s  genius,  his  mod- 
ification of  the  forms,  hues,  and  sounds  of 
Nature  by  viewing  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  imagined  mind,  is  especially 
prominent  throughout  the  descriptions  with 
which  the  work  abounds.  Nature  is  not 
only  described,  but  individualized  and  hu- 
manized. 

Altogether  we  take  great  joy  in  record- 
ing our  conviction  that  “ Great  Expecta- 
tions ” is  a masterpiece.  We  have  never 
sympathized  in  the  mean  delight  which 
some  critics  seem  to  experience  in  detect- 
ing the  Bigns  which  subtly  indicate  the 
decay  of  power  in  creative  intellects.  We 
sympathize  still  less  in  the  stupid  and  un- 
generous judgments  of  those  who  find  a 
still  meaner  delight  in  wilfully  asserting 
that  the  last  book  of  a popular  writer  is 
unworthy  of  the  genius  which  produced 
his  first.  In  our  opinion,  “ Great  Expec- 
tations ” is  a work  which  proves  that  we 
may  expect  from  Dickens  a series  of  ro- 
mances far  exceeding  in  power  and  artis- 
tic skill  the  productions  which  have  al- 
ready given  him  such  a preeminence 
among  the  novelists  of  the  age. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford:  A Sequel  to  School- 

Days  at  Rugby.  By  the  Author  of 

“ School-Days  at  Rugby,”  “ Scouring 

of  the  White  Horse,”  etc.  Boston : 

Ticknor  & Fields.  2 vols.  16mo. 

Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  these 
volumes,  does  not,  on  a superficial  exami- 
nation, seem  to  deserve  the  wide  reputa- 
tion he  has  obtained.  We  hunt  his  books 
in  vain  for  any  of  those  obvious  peculiari- 
ties of  style,  thought,  and  character  which 
commonly  distinguish  a man  from  his  fel- 
lows. He  does  not  possess  striking  wit, 
or  humor,  or  imagination,  or  power  of 
expression.  In  every  quality,  good  or 
bad,  calculated  to  create  “a  sensation,” 
he  is  remarkably  deficient.  Yet  every- 
body reads  him  with  interest,  and  expe- 
riences for  him  a feeling  of  personal  affec- 
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tion  and  esteem.  An  unobtrusive,  yet  evi- 
dent nobility  of  character,  a sound,  large, 
“ round-about  ” coiuuion-sense,  a warm 
sympathy  with  English  and  human  kind, 
a practical  grasp  of  human  life  as  it  is  lived 
by  ordinary  people,  and  an  unmistakable 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose  ani- 
mate everything  he  writes.  His  “ School- 
Days  at  Rugby  ” delighted  men  as  well  as 
boys  by  the  freshness,  geniality,  and  truth- 
fulness with  which  it  represented  boyish 
experiences;  and  the  Tom  Brown  who, 
in  that  book,  gained  so  many  friends  wher- 
ever the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  parts 
with  none  of  his  power  to  interest  and 
charm  in  this  record  of  his  colleginte  life. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  the  true,  wholesome  Eng- 
lish love  of  home,  the  English  delight  in 
rude  physical  sports,  the  English  hatred 
of  hypocrisy  and  cant,  the  English  fidelity 
to  facts,  the  English  disbelief  in  all  piety 
and  morality  which  are  not  grounded  in 
manliness.  The  present  work  is  full  of  il- 
lustrations of  these  healthy  qualities  of  his 
nature,  and  they  are  all  intimately  con- 


nected with  an  elevated,  yet  eminently  sa- 
gacious spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ns  well  ns  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,  will,  so  far  as  he  exerts 
any  influence,  exert  one  for  good.  He  has 
a plentiful  lack  of  those  impossible  virtues 
which  disgust  boys  and  young  men  with 
the  models  set  up  ns  exnmples  for  them  to 
emulate  in  books  deliberately  moral  and 
religious ; but  he  none  the  less  shows  how 
a manly  and  Christian  character  can  be  at- 
tained by  methods  which  are  all  the  more 
influential  by  departing  from  the  common 
mechanical  contrivances  for  fnshioniug 
lusty  youths  into  consumptive  saints,  in- 
competent to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
this  world,  however  they  may  fare  in  the 
next.  Mr.  Hughes  can  hardly  be  called  a 
disciple  of  “Muscular  Christianity,”  ex- 
cept so  far  as  muscle  is  necessary  to  give 
ftill  efficiency  to  mind ; but  he  feels  all  tho 
contempt  possible  to  such  a tolerant  na- 
ture for  that  spurious  piety  which  kills  the 
body  in  order  to  give  a sickly  appearance 
of  life  to  the  soul. 
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Ox  a fine  morning  in  September,  we 
set  out  on  an  excursion  to  Blenheim, — the 
sculptor  and  myself  being  seated  on  the 
box  of  our  four-horse  carriage,  two  moro 
of  the  party  in  the  dicky,  and  the  others 
less  ajnrecably  accommodated  inside.  Wc 
had  no  coachman,  but  two  postilions  in 
short  scarlet  jackets  and  leather  breeches 
with  top-boots,  each  astride  of  a horse ; so 
that,  all  the  way  along,  when  not  other- 
wise attracted,  we  had  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  their  up-and-down  bobbing 
in  the  saddle.  It  was  a sunny  and  beau- 
tiful day,  a specimen  of  the  perfect  Eng- 
lish weather,  just  warm  enough  for  com- 
fort, — indeed,  a little  too  warm,  perhaps, 
in  the  noontide  sun,  — yet  retaining  a 
mere  spice  or  suspicion  of  austerity,  which 
made  it  all  the  more  enjoyable. 

The  country  between  Oxford  and 
Blenheim  is  not  particularly  interesting, 
being  almost  level,  or  undulating  very 
slightly ; nor  is  Oxfordshire,  agricultural- 
ly, a rich  part  of  England.  We  saw  one 
or  two  hamlets,  and  I especially  remem- 
ber a picturesque  old  gabled  house  at  a 
turnpike-gate,  and,  altogether,  the  way- 
side  scenery  had  an  aspect  of  old-fashion- 
ed English  life ; but  there  was  nothing 


very  memorable  till  we  reached  Wood- 
stock,  and  stopped  to  water  our  horses  at 
the  Black  Bear.  This  neighborhood  is 
called  New  Woodstock,  but  has  by  no 
means  the  brand-new  appearance  of  an 
American  town,  being  a large  village  of 
stone  houses,  most  of  them  pretty  well 
time-worn  and  weather-stained.  The 
Black  Bear  is  an  ancient  Inn,  large  and 
respectable,  with  balustraded  staircases, 
and  intricate  passages  and  corridors,  and 
queer  old  pictures  and  engravings  hang- 
ing in  the  entries  and  apartments.  We 
ordered  a lunch  (the  most  delightful  of 
English  institutions,  next  to  dinner)  to 
be  ready  against  our  return,  and  then 
resumed  our  drive  to  Blenheim. 

The  park -gate  of  Blenheim  stands  close 
to  the  end  of  tho  village-street  of  Wood- 
stock.  Immediately  on  passing  through 
Its  portals,  we  saw  the  stately  palace  in 
the  distance,  but  made  a wide  circuit  of 
the  park  before  approaching  it.  This 
noble  park  contains  three  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  is  fourteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Having  been,  in  part,  a royal 
domain  before  it  was  granted  to  the  Marl- 
borough family,  it  contains  many  trees 
of  unsurpassed  antiquity,  and  has  doubt- 
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less  been  the  haunt  of  game  and  deer  for 
centuries.  We  saw  pheasants  in  abun- 
dance, feeding  in  the  open  lawns  and 
glades  ; and  the  stags  tossed  their  antlers 
and  bounded  away,  not  affrighted,  but 
only  shy  and  gamesome,  as  we  drove  by. 
It  is  a magnificent  pleasure-ground,  not 
too  tamely  kept,  nor  rigidly  subjected 
within  rule,  but  vast  enough  to  havo 
lapsed  back  into  Nature  again,  after  all 
the  pains  that  the  landscape-gardeners  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  bestowed  on  it,  when 
the  domain  of  Blenheim  was  scientifical- 
ly laid  out.  The  great,  knotted,  slanting 
trunks  of  the  old  oaks  do  not  now  look  as 
if  man  had  much  intermeddled  with  their 
growth  aud  postures.  The  trees  of  later 
date,  that  were  set  out  in  the  Great  Duke’s 
time,  are  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  or- 
der of  battle  in  which  the  illustrious  com- 
mander ranked  his  troops  at  Blenheim  ; 
but  the  ground  covered  is  so  extensive, 
and  the  trees  now  so  luxuriant,  that  the 
spectator  is  not  disagreeably  conscious  of 
their  standing  in  military  array,  as  if  Or- 
pheus had  summoned  them  together  by 
beat  of  drum.  The  effect  must  have  been 
very  fbrmal  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  but  has  ceased  to  be  so,  — although 
the  trees,  I presume,  have  kept  their 
ranks  with  even  more  fidelity  than  Marl- 
borough’s veterans  did. 

One  of  the  park-keepers,  on  horseback, 
rode  beside  our  carriage,  pointing  out  the 
choice  views,  and  glimpses  at  the  palace, 
as  we  drove  through  the  domain.  There 
is  a very  large  artificial  lake,  (to  say  the 
truth,  it  seemed  to  me  fully  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  Welsh  lakes, 
at  least,  if  not  with  those  of  Westmore- 
land,) which  was  created  by  Capability 
Brown,  and  fills  the  basin  that  ho  scoop- 
ed for  it,  just  as  if  Nature  had  poured 
these  broad  waters  into  one  of  her  own 
valleys.  It  is  a most  beautiful  object  at 
a distance,  and  not  less  so  on  its  immedi- 
ate banks ; for  the  water  is  very  pure, 
being  supplied  by  a small  river,  of  tbo 
choicest  transparency,  which  was  turned 
thitherward  for  the  purpose.  And  Blen- 
heim owes  not  merely  this  water-scenery, 
but  almost  all  its  other  beauties,  to  the 


[October, 

contrivance  of  man.  Its  natural  features 
are  not  striking ; but  Art  has  effected 
such  wonderful  things  that  the  uninstruct- 
ed visitor  would  never  guess  that  nearly 
the  whole  scene  was  but  the  embodied 
thought  of  a human  mind.  A skilful 
painter  hardly  does  more  for  his  blank 
sheet  of  canvas  than  the  landscape-gar- 
dener, the  planter,  the  arranges  of  trees, 
has  done  for  the  monotonous  surface  of 
Blenheim, — making  the  most  of  every  un- 
dulation,— Hinging  down  a hillock,  a big 
lump  of  earth  out  of  a giant’s  hand,  wher- 
ever it  was  needed, — putting  in  beauty  as 
often  as  there  was  a niche  for  it, — open- 
ing vistas  to  every  point  that  deserved  to 
be  seen,  and  throwing  a veil  of  impen- 
etrable foliage  around  what  ought  to  be 
hidden  ; — and  then,  to  be  sure,  the  lapso 
of  a century  has  softened  the  harsh  out- 
line of  man’s  labors,  and  has  given  the 
place  back  to  Nature  again  with  the  ad- 
dition of  what  consummate  science  could 
achieve. 

After  driving  a good  way,  we  came  to 
a battlcmented  tower  and  adjoining  house, 
which  used  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Hanger  of  Woodstock  Park,  who  held 
charge  of  the  property  for  the  King  be- 
fore the  Duke  of  [Marlborough  possessed 
it.  The  keeper  opened  the  door  for  us, 
and  in  the  entrance-hall  we  found  va- 
rious things  that  had  to  do  with  the  chase 
and  woodland  sports.  We  mounted  the 
staircase,  through  several  stories,  up  to 
die  top  of  the  tower,  whence  there  was 
a view  of  the  spires  of  Oxford,  and  of 
points  much  farther  off, — very  indistinct- 
ly seen,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  misty  distances  of  England.  Re- 
turning to  the  ground-floor,  we  were  ush- 
ered into  the  room  in  which  died  Wilmot, 
the  wicked  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  was 
Ranger  of  the  Park  in  Charles  II.’s  time. 
It  is  a low  and  bare  little  room,  with  a 
window  in  front,  and  a smaller  one  be- 
hind ; and  in  the  contiguous  entrance- 
room  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  bed- 
stead, beneath  the  canopy  of  which,  per- 
haps, Rochester  may  have  made  the  pen- 
itent end  that  Bishop  Burnet  attributes 
to  him.  I hardly  know  what  it  is,  in  this 
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poor  fellow’s  character,  which  affects  us 
with  greater  tenderness  on  liis  behalf  than 
for  all  the  other  profligates  of  his  day,  who 
seem  to  have  been  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  himself.  I rather  suspect  that 
he  had  a human  heart  which  never  quite 
died  out  of  him,  and  the  warmth  of  which 
is  still  faintly  perceptible  amid  the  disso- 
lute trash  which  he  left  behind. 

Methinks,  if  such  good  fortune  ever  be- 
fell a bookish  man,  I should  choose  this 
lodge  for  my  own  residence,  with  the 
topmost  room  of  the  tower  for  a study, 
and  all  the  seclusion  of  cultivated  wild- 
ness beneath  to  ramble  in.  There  being 
no  such  possibility,  we  drove  on,  catch- 
ing glimpses  of  the  palace  in  new  points 
of  view,  and  bv-and-bv  came  to  Rosa- 
mond’s  Well.  The  particular  tradition 
that  connects  Fair  Rosamond  with  it  is 
not  now  in  my  memory ; but  if  Rosamond 
ever  lived  and  loved,  and  ever  had  her 
abode  in  the  maze  of  Woodstock,  it  may 
well  bo  believed  that  she  and  Henry 
sometimes  sat  beside  this  spring.  It  gush- 
es out  from  a bank,  through  some  old 
stone-work,  and  dashes  its  little  cascade 
(about  as  abundant  as  one  might  turn 
out  of  a large  pitcher)  into  a pool,  whence 
it  steals  away  towards  the  lake,  which  is 
not  far  removed.  The  water  is  exceed- 
ingly cold,  and  as  pure  as  the  legendary 
Rosamond  was  not,  and  is  fancied  to  pos- 
sess medicinal  virtues,  like  springs  at  which 
saiuts  havo  quenched  their  thirst.  There 
were  two  or  three  old  women  and  some 
children  in  attendance  with  tumblers, 
which  they  present  to  visitors,  full  of  the 
consecrated  water ; but  most  of  us  filled 
the  tumblers  for  ourselves,  and  drank. 

Thence  we  drove  to  the  Triumphal  Pil- 
lar which  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Great  Duke,  and  on  the  summit  of  which 
he  stands,  in  a Roman  garb,  holding  a 
winged  figure  of  Victor)-  in  his  hand,  as 
an  ordinary  man  might  hold  a bird.  The 
column  is  I know  not  how  many  feet 
high,  but  lofty  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
elevate  Marlborough  far  above  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  to  be  visible  a long  way 
off;  and  it  is  so  placed  in  reference  to 
other  objects,  that,  wherever  the  hero 


wandered  about  his  grounds,  and  espe- 
cially as  he  issued  from  his  mansion,  he 
must  inevitably  have  been  reminded  of  his 
glory.  In  truth,  until  I came  to  Blenheim, 
I never  had  so  positive  and  material  an 
idea  of  what  Fame  really  is  — of  what 
the  admiration  of  his  country  can  do  for 
a successful  warrior  — as  I carry'  away 
with  me  and  shall  always  retain.  Un- 
less he  had  the  moral  force  of  a thousand 
men  together,  his  egotism  (beholding  him- 
self everywhere,  imbuing  the  entire  soil, 
growing  in  the  woods,  rippling  and  gleam- 
ing in  the  water,  and  pervading  the  very 
air  with  his  greatness)  must  have  been 
swollen  within  him  like  the  liver  of  a 
Strasbourg  goose.  On  the  huge  tablets 
inlaid  into  the  pedestal  of  the  column, 
the  entire  Act  of  Parliament,  bestowing 
Blenheim  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  posterity,  is  engraved  in  deep 
letters,  painted  black  on  the  marble 
ground.  The  pillar  stands  exactly  a 
mile  from  the  principal  front  of  the  pal- 
ace, in  a straight  line  with  the  precise 
centre  of  its  entrance-hall ; so  that,  as 
already  said,  it  was  the  Duke’s  principal 
object  of  contemplation. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  palace-gate, 
which  is  a great  pillared  archway,  of 
wonderful  loftiness  and  state,  giving  ad- 
mittance  into  a spacious  quadrangle.  A 
stout,  elderly,  and  rather  surly  footman 
in  livery  appeared  at  the  entrance,  and 
took  possession  of  whatever  canes,  um- 
brellas, and  parasols  he  could  get  hold 
of,  in  order  to  claim  sixpence  on  our  de- 
parture. This  had  a somewhat  ludicrous 
effect.  There  is  much  public  outcry 
against  the  meanness  of  the  present  Duke 
in  his  arrangements  for  the  admission 
of  visitors  (chiefly,  of  course,  his  native 
countrymen ) to  view  the  magnificent 
palace  which  their  forefathers  bestowed 
upon  his  own.  In  many  cases,  it  seems 
hard  that  a private  abode  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  intrusion  of  the  public  mere- 
ly because  the  proprietor  has  inherited 
or  created  a splendor  which  attracts  gen- 
eral curiosity ; insomuch  that  his  home 
loses  its  sanctity  and  seclusion  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  better  than  other 
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men’s  houses.  But  in  the  case  of  Blen- 
heim, the  public  have  certainly  an  equi- 
table claim  to  admission,  both  because  the 
fame  of  its  first  inhabitant  is  a national 
possession,  and  because  the  mansion  was 
a national  gift,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
which  was  to  be  a token  of  gratitude  and 
glory  to  the  English  people  themselves. 
If  a man  chooses  to  be  illustrious,  lie  is 
very  likely  to  incur  some  little  inconven- 
iences himself,  and  entail  them  on  his 
posterity.  Nevertheless,  his  present  (J race 
of  Marlborough  absolutely  ignores  the 
public  claim  above  suggested,  and  (with 
a thrift  of  which  even  the  hero  of  Blen- 
heim himself  did  not  set  the  example) 
sells  tickets  admitting  six  persons  at  ten 
shillings : if  only  one  person  enters  the 
gate,  he  must  pay  for  six;  and  if  there 
are  seven  in  company,  two  tickets  are 
required  to  admit  them.  The  attendants, 
who  meet  you  everywhere  in  the  park 
and  palace,  expect  fees  on  their  own  pri- 
vate account, — their  noble  master  pock- 
eting the  ten  shillings.  But,  to  be  sure, 
the  visitor  gets  his  money’s  worth,  since 
it  buys  him  the  right  to  speak  just  as  free- 
ly of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  if  he 
were  the  keeper  of  the  Cremorne  Gar- 
debs.* 

Passing  through  a gateway  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  quadrangle,  we  had  be- 
fore us  the  noble  classic  front  of  the  pal- 
ace, with  its  two  projecting  wings.  AVe 
ascended  the  lofty  steps  of  the  portal,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  entrance-hall,  the 
height  of  which,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  is 
not  much  less  than  seventy  feet,  being 
the  entire  height  of  the  edifice.  The  hall 
is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  upper  story, 
and,  it  being  a clear,  bright  day,  was  very 
radiant  with  lofty  sunshine,  amid  which  a 
swallow  was  flitting  to  and  fro.  The  ceil- 
ing was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill 
in  some  allegorical  design,  (doubtless  com- 

* The  above  was  written  two  or  three  years 
ago,  or  more ; and  the  Duke  of  that  day  lias 
since  transmitted  his  coronet  to  his  successor, 
who,  we  understand,  has  adopted  much  more 
libera]  arrangements.  There  is  seldom  any- 
thing to  criticize  or  complain  of,  as  regards  the 
facility  of  obtaining  admission  to  interesting 
private  houses  in  England. 
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memorativc  of  Marlborough’s  victories,) 
the  purport  of  which  I did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  out, — contenting  myself 
with  the  general  effect,  which  was  most 
splendidly  and  effectively  ornamental. 

Wo  were  guided  through  the  show- 
rooms by  a very  civil  person,  who  al- 
lowed us  to  take  pretty  much  our  own 
time  in  looking  at  the  pictures.  The  col- 
lection is  exceedingly  valuable,  — many 
of  these  works  of  Art  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Great  Duke  by  the  crowned 
heads  of  England  or  the  Continent.  One 
room  was  all  aglow  with  pictures  by 
Rubens ; and  there  were  works  of  Ra- 
phael, and  many  other  famous  painters, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  meanest  house  that  might 
contain  it.  I remember  none  of  them, 
however,  (not  being  in  a picture-seeing 
mood,)  so  well  as  Vandyck’s  large  and 
familiar  picture  of  Charles  I.  on  horse- 
back, with  a figure  and  face  of  melan- 
choly dignity  such  as  never  by  any 
other  hand  was  put  on  canvas.  Yet, 
on  considering  this  face  of  Charles, 
(which  I find  often  repeated  in  half- 
lengths,)  and  translating  it  from  the  ideal 
into  literalism,  I doubt  whether  the  un- 
fortunate king  was  really  a handsome  or 
impressive -looking  man  : a high,  thin- 
ridged  nose,  a meagre,  hatchet  face,  and 
reddish  hair  and  beard,  — these  are  the 
literal  facts.  It  is  the  painter’s  art  that 
has  thrown  such  pensive  and  shadowy 
grace  around  him. 

On  our  passage  through  this  beautiful 
suite  of  apartments,  we  saw,  through  the 
vista  of  open  doorways,  a boy  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  coming  towards  us  from 
the  farther  rooms.  lie  had  on  a straw 
hat,  a linen  sack  that  had  certainly  been 
washed  and  re-washed  for  a summer  or 
two,  and  gray  trousers  a good  deal  worn, 
— a dress,  in  short,  which  an  Ameri- 
can mother  in  middle  station  would  have 
thought  too  shabby  for  her  darling  school- 
boy’s ordinary  wear.  This  urchin’s  face 
was  rather  pale,  (as  those  of  English  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  be,  quite  as  often  as  our 
own,)  but  he  had  pleasant  eyes,  an  in- 
telligent look,  and  an  agreeable,  boyish 
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manner.  It  was  Lord  Sunderland,  grand- 
son of  the  present  Duke,  and  heir  — 
though  not,  I think,  in  the  direct  line  — 
of  the  blood  of  the  great  Marlborough, 
and  of  the  title  and  estate. 

After  passing  through  the  first  suite 
of  rooms,  we  were  conducted  through  a 
corresponding  suite  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  entrance-hall.  These  latter  apart- 
ments are  most  richly  adorned  with  tap- 
estries, wrought  and  presented  to  the 
first  Duke  by  a sisterhood  of  Flemish 
nuns;  they  look  like  great,  glowing  pic- 
tures, and  completely  cover  the  walls  of 
the  rooms.  The  designs  purport  to  rep- 
resent the  Duke’s  battles  and  sieges;  and 
everywhere  we  see  the  hero  himself,  as 
large  as  life,  and  as  gorgeous  in  scarlet 
and  gold  as  the  holv  sisters  could  make 
him,  with  a three-cornered  hat  and  flow- 
ing  wig,  reining  in  his  horse,  and  extend- 
in'; his  leading-stall"  in  the  attitude  of 
command.  Next  to  Marlborough,  Prince 
Eugene  is  the  most  prominent  figure.  In 
the  way  of  upholstery,  there  can  never 
have  been  anything  more  magnificent 
than  these  tapestries  ; and,  considered  as 
works  of  Art,  they  have  quite  as  much 
merit  as  nine  pictures  out  of  ten. 

One  whole  wing  of  the  palace  is  occu- 
pied by  the  library,  a most  noble  room, 
with  a vast  perspective  length  from  end 
to  end.  Its  atmosphere  is  brighter  and 
more  cheerful  than  that  of  most  libraries : 
a wonderful  contrast  to  the  old  college- 
libraries  of  Oxford,  and  perhaps  less  som- 
bre and  suggestive  of  thoughtfulness  than 
anv  large  library  ought  to  be ; inasmuch 
as  so  many  studious  brains  as  have  left 
their  deposit  on  the  shelves  cannot  have 
conspired  without  producing  a very  seri- 
ous and  ponderous  result.  Both  walls 
and  ceiling  are  white,  and  there  are  elab- 
orate doorways  and  fireplaces  of  white 
marble.  The  floor  is  of  oak,  so  highly 
polished  that  our  feet  slipped  upon  it  as 
if  it  had  been  New-England  ice.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  stands  a statue  of  Queen 
Anne  in  her  royal  robes,  which  are 
so  admirably  designed  and  exquisitely 
wrought  that  the  spectator  certainly 
gets  a strong  conception  of  her  royal 


dignity ; while  the  face  of  the  statue, 
fleshy  and  feeble,  doubtless  conveys  a 
suitable  idea  of  her  personal  character. 
The  marble  of  this  work,  long  as  it  has 
stood  there,  is  as  white  as  snow  just 
fallen,  and  must  have  required  most 
faithful  and  religious  care  to  keep  it  so. 
As  for  the  volumes  of  the  library,  they 
are  wired  within  the  cases  and  turn  their 
gilded  backs  upon  the  visitor,  keeping 
their  treasures  of  wit  and  wisdom  just  as 
intangible  as  if  still  in  the  unwrought 
mines  of  human  thought. 

I remember  nothing  else  in  the  palace, 
except  the  chapel,  to  which  we  were  con- 
ducted last,  and  where  we  saw  a splendid 
monument  to  the  first  Duke  and  Duchess, 
sculptured  by  Rysbraeh,  at  the  cost,  it 
is  said,  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  The 
design  includes  the  statues  of  the  do- 
ceased  dignitaries,  and  various  allegori- 
cal flourishes,  fantasies,  and  confusions ; 
and  beneath  sleep  the  great  Duke  and 
his  proud  wife,  their  veritable  bones  and 
dust,  and  probably  all  the  Marlboroughs 
that  have  since  died.  It  is  not  quite  a 
comfortable  idea,  that  these  mouldy  an- 
cestors still  inhabit,  after  their  fashion, 
the  house  where  their  successors  spend 
the  passing  day ; but  the  adulation  lav- 
ished upon  the  hero  of  Blenheim  could 
not  have  been  consummated,  unless  the 
palace  of  his  lifetime  had  become  like- 
wise a stately  mausoleum  over  his  re- 
¥ 

mains,  — and  such  we  felt  it  all  to  be, 
after  gazing  at  his  tomb. 

The  next  business  was  to  see  the  pri- 
vate gardens.  An  old  Scotch  under- 
gardener admitted  us  and  led  the  way, 
and  seemed  to  have  a fair  prospect  of 
earning  the  fee  all  by  himself;  but  by- 
and-by  another  respectable  Scotchman 
made  his  appearance  and  took  us  in 
charge,  proving  to  be  the  head-gardener 
in  person.  He  was  extremely  intelligent 
and  agreeable,  talking  both  scientifical- 
ly' and  lovingly  about  trees  and  plants, 
of  which  there  is  every  variety  capable  of 
English  cultivation.  Positively,  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  cannot  have  been  more  beau- 
tiful than  this  private  garden  of  Blenheim. 
It  contains  three  hundred  acres,  and  by' 
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the  artful  circumlocution  of  the  paths,  and 
the  undulations,  and  the  skilfully  inter- 
posed clumps  of  trees,  is  made  to  appear 
limitless.  The  sylvan  delights  of  a whole 
country  are  compressed  into  this  space, 
as  whole  fields  of  Persian  roses  go  to  the 
concoction  of  an  ounce  of  precious  attar. 
The  world  within  that  garden -fence  is 
not  the  same  weary  and  dusty  world  with 
which  we  outside  mortals  are  conversant ; 
it  is  a finer,  lovelier,  more  harmonious 
Nature  ; and  the  Great  Mother  lends  her- 
self kindly  to  the  gardener’s  will,  know- 
ing that  he  will  make  evident  the  half- 
obliterated  traits  of  her  pristine  and  ideal 
beauty,  and  allow  her  to  take  all  the 
credit  and  praise  to  herself.  I doubt 
whether  there  is  ever  any  winter  within 
that  precinct,  — any  clouds,  except  the 
fleecy  ones  of  summer.  The  sunshine 
that  I saw  there  rests  upon  my  recollec- 
tion of  it  as  if  it  were  eternal.  The 
lawns  and  glades  are  like  the  memory 
of  places  where  one  has  wandered  when 
first  in  love. 

What  a good  and  happy  life  might  be 
spent  in  a paradise  like  this  ! And  yet, 
at  that  very  moment,  the  besotted  Duke 
(ah  ! I have  let  out  a secret  which  I meant 
to  keep  to  myself;  but  the  ten  shillings 
must  pay  for  all)  was  in  that  very  gar- 
den, (for  the  guide  told  us  so,  and  cau- 
tioned our  young  people  not  to  be  up- 
roarious,) and,  if  in  a condition  for  arith- 
metic, was  thinking  of  nothing  nobler 
than  how  many  ten-shilling  tickets  had 
that  day  been  sold.  Republican  as  I am, 
I should  still  love  to  think  that  noblemen 
lead  noble  lives,  and  that  all  this  stately 
and  beautiful  environment  may  serve  to 
elevate  them  a little  way  above  the  rest 
of  us.  If  it  fail  to  do  so,  the  disgrace  falls 
equally  upon  the  whole  race  of  mortals 
as  on  themselves  ; because  it  proves  that 
no  more  favorable  conditions  of  exist- 
ence would  eradicate  our  vices  and 
weaknesses.  How  sad,  if  this  be  so! 
Even  a herd  of  swine,  eating  the  acorns 
under  those  magnificent  oaks  of  Blen- 
heim, would  be  cleanlier  and  of  better 
habits  than  ordinary  swine. 

Well,  all  that  I have  written  is  piti- 
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fully  meagre,  as  a description  of  Blen- 
heim; and  I hate  to  leave  it  without 
6ome  more  adequate  expression  of  the 
noble  edifice,  with  its  rich  domain,  all  as 
I saw  them  in  that  beautiful  sunshine; 
for,  if  a day  had  been  chosen  out  of  a 
hundred  years,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
finer  one.  But  I must  give  up  the  at- 
tempt ; only  further  remarking  that  the 
finest  trees  here  were  cedars,  of  which  I 
saw  one  — and  there  may  have  been 
many  such  — immense  in  girth,  and  not 
less  than  three  centuries  old.  I likewise 
saw  a vast  heap  of  laurel,  two  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  all  growing  from 
one  root ; and  the  gardener  offered  to 
show  us  another  growth  of  twice  that 
stupendous  size.  If  the  Great  Duke  him- 
self had  been  buried  in  that  spot,  his  he- 
roic heart  could  not  have  been  the  seed 
of  a more  plentiful  crop  of  laurels. 

We  now  went  back  to  the  Black  Bear, 
and  sat  down  to  a cold  collation,  of  which 
we  ate  abundantly,  and  drank  (in  the 
good  old  English  fashion)  a due  propor- 
tion of  various  delightful  liquors.  A 
stranger  in  England,  in  his  rambles  to 
various  quarters  of  the  country,  may 
learn  little  in  regard  to  wines,  (for  the 
ordinary  English  taste  is  simple,  though 
sound,  in  that  particular,)  but  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  more  varieties  of  hop 
and  malt  liquor  than  he  previously  sup- 
posed to  exist.  I remember  a sort  of 
foaming  stuff,  called  hop -champagne, 
which  is  very  vivacious,  and  appears  to 
be  a hybrid  between  ale  and  bottled  cider. 
Another  excellent  tipple  for  warm  weath- 
er is  concocted  by  mixing  brown-stout  or 
bitter  ale  with  ginger-beer,  the  foam  of 
which  stirs  up  the  heavier  liquor  from  its 
depths,  forming  a compound  of  singular 
vivacity  and  sufficient  body.  But  of  all 
things  ever  brewed  from  malt,  (unless  it 
be  the  Trinity  Ale  of  Cambridge,  which 
I drank  long  afterwards,  and  which  Bar- 
ry Cornwall  has  celebrated  in  immortal 
verse,)  commend  me  to  the  Archdeacon, 
as  the  Oxford  scholars  call  it,  in  honor 
of  the  jovial  dignitary  who  first  taught 
these  erudite  worthies  how  to  brew  their 
favorite  nectar.  John  Barleycorn  has 
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given  his  very  heart  to  this  admirable 
liquor ; it  is  a superior  kind  of  ale,  the 
Prince  of  Ales,  with  a richer  flavor  and 
a mightier  spirit  than  you  can  find  else- 
where in  this  weary  world.  Much  have 
we  been  strengthened  and  encouraged 
by  the  potent  blood  of  the  Archdeacon  ! 

A few  days  after  our  excursion  to  Blen- 
heim, the  same  party  set  forth,  in  two  flies, 
on  a tour  to  some  other  places  of  interest 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford.  It  was 
again  a delightful  day ; and,  in  truth,  ev- 
ery day,  of  late,  had  been  so  pleasant  that 
it  seemed  as  if  each  must  be  the  very  last 
of  such  perfect  weather ; and  yet  the  long 
succession  had  given  us  confidence  in  as 
many  more  to  come.  The  climate  of  Eng- 
land has  been  shamefully  maligned ; its 
sulkinesses  and  asperities  are  not  nearly 
so  offensive  as  Englishmen  tell  us  (their 
climate  being  the  only  attribute  of  their 
country  which  they  never  overvalue)  ; 
and  the  really  good  summer  weather  is 
the  very  kindest  and  sweetest  that  the 
world  knows. 

We  first  drove  to  the  village  of  Cumnor, 
about  six  miles  from  Oxford,  and  alight- 
ed at  the  entrance  of  the  church.  Here, 
while  waiting  for  the  keys,  we  looked  at 
an  old  wall  of  the  churchyard,  piled  up 
of  loose  gray  stones  which  are  said  to  have 
once  formed  a portion  of  Cumnor  Ilall, 
celebrated  in  Mickle’s  ballad  and  Scott’s 
romance.  The  hall  must  have  been  in 
very  close  vicinity  to  the  church, — not 
more  than  twenty  yards  off’;  and  I wad- 
ed through  the  long,  dewy  grass  of  the 
churchyard,  and  tried  to  peep  over  the 
wall,  in  hopes  to  discover  some  tangi- 
ble and  traceable  remains  of  the  edifice. 
But  the  wall  was  just  too  high  to  be  over- 
looked, and  difficult  to  clamber  over  with- 
out tumbling  down  some  of  the  stones ; so 
I took  the  word  of  one  of  our  party,  who 
had  been  here  before,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing interesting  on  the  other  side.  The 
churchyard  is  in  rather  a neglected  state, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  mown  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parson’s  cow ; it  contains  a 
good  many  gravestones,  of  which  I remem- 
ber only  some  upright  memorials  of  slate 
to  individuals  of  the  name  of  Tabbs. 


Soon  a woman  arrived  with  the  key 
of  the  church-door,  and  we  entered  the 
simple  old  edifice,  which  has  the  pave- 
ment of  lettered  tombstones,  the  sturdy 
pillars  and  low  arches,  and  other  ordi- 
nary characteristics  of  an  English  coun- 
try-church. One  or  two  pews,  probably 
those  of  the  gentlefolk  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, were  better  furnished  than  the  rest, 
but  all  in  a modest  style.  Near  the  high 
altar,  in  the  holiest  place,  there  is  an  ob- 
long, angular,  ponderous  tomb  of  blue 
marble,  built  against  the  wall,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a carved  canopy  of  the  same 
material ; and  over  the  tomb,  and  beneath 
the  canopy,  are  two  monumental  brass- 
es, such  as  we  ofiener  see  inlaid  into  a 
church-pavement  On  these  brasses  arc 
engraved  the  figures  of  a gentleman  in 
armor  and  a lady  in  an  antique  garb, 
each  about  a foot  high,  devoutly  kneel- 
ing in  prayer ; and  there  is  a long  Latin 
inscription  likewise  cut  into  the  enduring 
brass,  bestowing  the  highest  eulogies  on 
the  character  of  Anthony  Forster,  who, 
with  his  virtuous  dame,  lies  buried  be- 
neath this  tombstone.  His  is  the  knight- 
ly figure  that  kneels  above ; and  if  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ever  saw  this  tomb,  he  must 
have  had  an  even  greater  than  common 
disbelief  in  laudatory  epitaphs,  to  ven- 
ture on  depicting  Anthony  Forster  in 
such  hues  as  blacken  him  in  the  romance. 
For  my  part,  I read  the  inscription  in 
full  faith,  and  believe  the  poor  deceased 
gentleman  to  be  a much- wronged  indi- 
vidual, with  good  grounds  for  bringing  an 
action  of  slander  in  the  courts  above. 

But  the  circumstance,  lightly  as  we 
treat  it,  has  its  serious  moral.  What 
nonsense  it  is,  this  anxiety,  which  so  wor- 
ries us,  about  our  good  fame,  or  our  bad 
fame,  after  death!  If  it  were  of  the 
slightest  real  moment,  our  reputations 
would  have  been  placed  by  Providence 
more  in  our  own  power,  and  less  in  other 
people's,  than  we  now  find  them  to  be. 
If  poor  Anthony  Forster  happens  to  have 
met  Sir  Walter  in  the  other  world,  I 
doubt  whether  he  has  ever  thought  it 
worth  while  to  complain  of  the  latter’s 
misrepresentations. 
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Wo  did  not  remain  long  in  the  church, 
as  it  contains  nothing  else  of  interest; 
and  driving  through  the  village,  we  pass- 
ed a pretty  large  ami  rather  antique- 
looking inn,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Bear 
and  Ragged  Start'.  It  could  not  be  so 
old,  however,  by  at  least  a hundred 
years,  as  Giles  Gosling’s  time;  nor  is 
there  any  other  object  to  remind  the 
visitor  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  unless  it 
be  a few  ancient  cottages,  that  are  per- 
haps of  still  earlier  date.  Cuinnor  is  not 
nearly  so  large  a village,  nor  a place  of 
such  mark,  as  one  anticipates  from  its 
romantic  and  legendary  fame ; but,  be- 
ing still  inaccessible  by  railway,  it  has 
retained  more  of  a sylvan  character  than 
we  often  find  in  English  country-towns. 
In  this,  retired  neighborhood  the  road  is 
narrow  and  bordered  with  grass,  and 
sometimes  interrupted  by  gates ; the 
hedges  grow  in  unpruned  luxuriance ; 
there  is  not  that  close-shaven  neatness 
and  trimness  that  characterize  the  or- 
dinary English  landscape.  The  whole 
scene  conveys  the  idea  of  seclusion  and 
remoteness.  We  met  no  travellers, 
whether  on  foot  or  otherwise. 

I cannot  very  distinctly  trace  out  this 
day’s  peregrinations ; but,  after  leaving 
Cumnor  a few  miles  behind  us,  I think 
wo  came  to  a ferry  over  the  Thames, 
where  an  old  woman  served  as  ferry- 
man, and  pulled  a boat  across  by  means 
of  a rope  stretching  from  shore  to  shore. 
Our  two  vehicles  being  thus  placed  on 
the  other  side,  we  resumed  our  drive, — 
first  glancing,  however,  at  the  old  wom- 
an’s antique  cottage,  with  its  stone 
floor,  and  the  circular  settle  round  the 
kitchen  fireplace,  which  was  quite  in 
the  medimval  English  stvle. 

We  next  stopped  at  Stanton  Ilarcourt, 
where  we  were  received  at  the  parsonage 
with  a hospitality  which  we  should  take 
delight  in  describing,  if  it  were  allowable 
to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
private  and  personal  kindnesses  which  we 
never  failed  to  find  ready  for  our  needs. 
An  American  in  an  English  house  will 
soon  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  English 
are  the  very  kindest  people  on  earth, 
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and  will  retain  that  idea  as  long,  at  least, 
as  he  remains  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
threshold.  Their  magnetism  is  of  a kind 
that  repels  strongly  while  you  keep  be- 
yond a certain  limit,  but  attracts  as  for- 
cibly if  you  get  within  the  magic  line. 

It  was  at  this  place,  if  I remember 
right,  that  I heard  a gentleman  ask  a 
friend  of  mine  whether  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  “The  Red  Letter  A”;  and, 
after  some  consideration,  (for  he  did  not 
seem  to  recognize  his  own  book,  at  first, 
under  this  improved  title,)  our  country- 
man responded,  doubtfully,  that  he  be- 
lieved so.  The  gentleman  proceeded  to 
inquire  whether  our  friend  had  spent 
much  time  iu  America,  — evidently  think- 
ing that  he  must  have  been  caught  young, 
and  have  had  a tincture  of  English  breed- 
ing, at  least,  if  not  birth,  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage so  tolerably,  and  appear  so  much 
like  other  people.  This  insular  narrow- 
ness is  exceedingly  queer,  and  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  quite  as 
much  a characteristic  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  culture  as  of  clowns. 

Stanton  Harcourt  is  a very  curious  old 
place.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
ancieut  family  of  Ilarcourt,  which  now 
has  its  principal  abode  at  Isuuchaoi 
Courtney,  a few  miles  ort’.  The  par- 
sonage is  a relic  of  the  family-mansion, 
or  castle,  other  portions  of  which  are 
close  at  hand ; for,  across  the  garden, 
rise  two  gray  towers,  both  of  them  pic- 
turesquely venerable,  and  interesting  for 
more  than  their  antiquity.  One  of  these 
towers,  in  its  entire  capacity,  from  height 
to  depth,  constituted  the  kitchen  of  the 
ancient  castle,  and  is  still  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  although  it  has  not,  nor 
ever  had,  a chimney ; or  we  might  rather 
say,  it  is  itself  one  vast  chimney,  with  a 
hearth  of  thirty  feet  square,  and  a Hue 
and  aperture  of  the  same  size.  There 
are  two  huge  fireplaces  within,  anil  the 
interior  walls  of  the  tower  are  blackened 
with  the  smoke  that  for  centuries  used 
to  gush  forth  from  them,  and  climb  up- 
ward, seeking  an  exit  through  some 
wide  air-holes  in  the  conical  roof,  full 
seventy  feet  above.  These  lofty  openings 
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•were  capable  of  being  so  arranged,  with 
reference  to  the  wind,  that  the  cooks  are 
said  to  have  been  seldom  troubled  by  the 
smoke;  and  here,  no  doubt,  they  were 
accustomed  to  roast  oxen  whole,  with  as 
little  fuss  and  ado  as  a modern  cook 
would  roast  a fowl.  The  inside  of  the 
tower  is  very  dim  and  sombre,  (being 
nothinji  but  rough  stone  walls,  lighted 
only  from  the  apertures  above  mention- 
ed,) and  has  still  a pungent  odor  of 
smoke  and  soot,  the  reminiscence  of  the 
fires  and  feasts  of  generations  that  have 
passed  away.  Me  thinks  the  extremcst 
range  of  domestic  economy  lies  between 
an  American  cooking-stove  and  the  an- 
cient kitchen,  seventy  dizzy  feet  in  height, 
of  Stanton  Ilarcourt. 

Now  — the  place  being  without  a par- 
allel in  England,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily beyond  the  experience  of  an  Amer- 
ican— it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that, 
while  we  stood  gazing  at  this  kitchen,  I 
was  haunted  and  perplexed  by  an  idea 
that  somewhere  or  other  I had  seen  just 
this  strange  sjHictaclc  before.  The  height, 
the  blackness,  the  dismal  void,  before  my 
eyes,  seemed  as  familiar  as  the  decorous 
neatness  of  my  grandmother’s  kitchen ; 
only  my  unaccountable  memory  of  the 
scene  was  lighted  up  with  an  image  of 
lurid  fires  blazing  all  round  the  dim  in- 
terior circuit  of  the  tower.  I had  never 
before  had  so  pertinacious  an  attack,  as 
I could  not  but  suppose  it,  of  that  odd 
state  of  mind  wherein  we  fitfully  and  teas- 
ingly  remember  some  previous  scene  or 
incident,  of  which  the  one  now  passing 
appears  to  be  but  the  echo  and  redupli- 
cation. Though  the  explanation  of  the 
mystery  did  not  for  some  time  occur  to 
me,  I may  as  well  conclude  the  matter 
here.  In  a letter  of  Pope’s,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  there  is  an 
account  of  Stanton  Ilarcourt,  (as  I now 
find,  although  the  name  is  not  mention- 
ed,) where  he  resided  while  translating  a 
part  of  the  “ Iliad.”  It  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  pieces  of  description  in  the  lan- 
guage,— playful  and  picturesque,  with  fine 
touches  of  humorous  pathos, — and  conveys 
as  perfect  a picture  as  ever  was  drawn 


of  a decayed  English  country-house ; aud 
among  other  rooms,  most  of  which  have 
6incc  crumbled  down  and  disappeared, 
he  dashes  off  the  grim  aspect  of  this  kitch- 
en,— which,  moreover,  he  peoples  with 
witches,  engaging  Satan  himself  as  head- 
cook,  who  stirs  the  infernal  caldrons  that 
seethe  aud  bubble  over  the  fires.  This 
letter,  and  others  relative  to  his  abode 
here,  were  very  familiar  to  my  earlier 
reading,  aud,  remaining  still  fresh  at  the 
bottom  of  my  memory,  caused  the  weird 
aud  ghostly  sensation  that  came  over  me 
on  beholding  the  real  spectacle  that  had 
formerly  been  made  so  vivid  to  my  imag- 
ination. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  church, 
which  stands  close  by,  and  is  quite  as  an- 
cient as  the  remnants  of  the  castle.  In  a 
chapel  or  side-aisle,  dedicated  to  the  Har- 
courts,  arc  found  some  very  interesting 
family -monuments,  — and  among  them, 
recumbent  on  a tombstone,  the  figure 
of  an  armed  knight  of  the  Lancastrian 
party,  who  was  slain  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Iloses.  His  features,  dress,  and  armor 
are  painted  in  colei’s,  still  wonderfully 
fresh,  and  there  still  blushes  the  symbol 
of  the  lied  Bose,  denoting  the  faction  for 
which  he  fought  and  died.  His  head 
rests  on  a marble  or  alabaster  helmet; 
and  on  the  tomb  lies  the  veritable  hel- 
met, it  is  to  be  presumed,  which  he  wore 
in  battle,  — a ponderous  iron  case,  with 
the  visor  complete,  and  remnants  of  the 
gilding  that  once  covered  it.  The  crest 
is  a large  peacock,  not  of  metal,  but  of 
wood.  Very  possibly,  this  helmet  was 
but  an  heraldic  adornment  of  his  tomb  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  it  has 
not  been  stolen  before  now,  especially  in 
Cromwells  time,  when  knightly  tombs 
were  little  respected,  and  when  armor 
was  in  request.  However,  it  is  needless 
to  dispute  with  the  dead  knight  about 
the  identity  of  his  iron  pot,  and  we  may 
as  well  allow  it  to  be  the  very  same  that 
so  often  gave  him  the  headache  in  his 
lifetime.  Leaning  against  the  wall,  at 
the  foot  of  the  tomb,  is  the  shaft  of  a 
spear,  with  a wofully  tattered  and  utterly 
faded  banner  appended  to  it, — the  knight- 
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ly  banner  beneath  which  lie  marshalled 
his  followers  in  the  field.  As  it  was  abso- 
lutely falling  to  pieces,  I tore  off  one  lit- 
tle bit,  no  bigger  than  a finger-nail,  and 
put  it  into  my  waistcoat- pocket ; but 
seeking  it  subsequently,  it  was  not  to 
be  found. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  chapel, 
two  or  three  yards  from  this  tomb,  is  an- 
other, on  which  lie,  side  by  side,  one  of 
the  same  knightly  race  of  Harcourts,  and 
his  lady.  The  tradition  of  the  family  is, 
that  this  knight  was  the  standard-bearer 
of  Henry  of  Richmond  in  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth  Field ; and  a banner,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  that  he  carried,  now  droops 
over  his  effigy.  It  is  just  such  a colorless 
silk  rag  as  the  one  already  described. 
The  knight  has  the  order  of  the  Garter 
on  his  knee,  and  the  lady  wears  it  on  her 
left  ann,  — an  odd  placo  enough  for  a 
garter  ; but,  if  worn  in  its  proper  locality, 
it  could  not  be  decorously  visible.  The 
complete  preservation  and  good  condi- 
tion of  these  statues,  even  to  the  minutest 
adornment  of  the  sculpture,  and  their 
very  noses,  — the  most  vulnerable  part 
of  a marble  man,  as  of  a living  one, — 
are  miraculous.  Except  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  tho  chapels  of  the  kings, 
I have  seen  none  so  well  preserved. 
Perhaps  they  owe  it  to  the  loyalty  of  Ox- 
fordshire, diffused  throughout  its  neigh- 
borhood by  the  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sity, during  the  great  Civil  War  and  the 
rule  of  the  Parliament.  It  speaks  well, 
too,  for  the  upright  and  kindly  character 
of  this  old  family,  that  the  peasantry, 
among  whom  they  had  lived  for  ages,  did 
not  desecrate  their  tombs,  when  it  might 
have  been  done  with  impunity. 

There  are  other  and  more  recent  me- 
morials of  the  Harcourts,  one  of  which  is 
the  tomb  of  the  last  lord,  who  died  about 
a hundred  years  ago.  His  figure,  like 
those  of  his  ancestors,  lies  on  the  top  of 
his  tomb,  clad,  not  in  armor,  but  in  his 
robes  as  a peer.  The  title  is  now  ex- 
tinct, but  the  family  survives  in  a younger 
branch,  and  still  holds  this  patrimonial 
estate,  though  they  have  long  since  quit- 
ted it  as  a residence. 
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We  next  went  to  see  the  ancient  fish- 
ponds appertaining  to  the  mansion,  and 
which  used  to  be  of  vast  dietary  impor- 
tance to  the  family  in  Catholic  times,  and 
when  fish  was  not  otherwise  attainable. 
There  are  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  these 
reservoirs,  one  of  which  is  of  very  respec- 
table size,  — large  enough,  indeed,  to  be 
really  a picturesque  object,  with  its  grass- 
green  borders,  and  the  trees  drooping 
over  it,  and  tho  towers  of  the  castle  and 
the  church  reflected  within  the  weed- 
grown  depths  of  its  smooth  mirror.  A 
sweet  fragrance,  as  it  were,  of  ancient 
time  and  present  quiet  and  seclusion 
was  breathing  all  around  ; the  sunshine 
of  to-day  had  a mellow  charm  of  anti- 
quity in  its  brightness.  These  ponds  are 
said  still  to  breed  abundance  of  such  fish 
as  love  deep  and  quiet  waters  : but  I saw 
only  some  minnows,  and  one  or  two 
snakes,  which  were  lying  among  the 
weeds  on  the  top  of  the  water,  sunning 
and  bathing  themselves  at  once. 

I mentioned  that  there  were  two  tow- 
ers remaining  of  the  old  castle  : the  one' 
containing  the  kitchen  we  have  already 
visited ; the  other,  still  more  interesting, 
is  next  to  be  described.  It  is  some  sev- 
enty feet  high,  gray  and  reverend,  but 
in  excellent  repair,  though  I could  not 
perceive  that  anything  had  been  done 
to  renovate  it.  The  basement  story  was 
once  the  family-chapel,  and  is,  of  course, 
still  a consecrated  spot.  At  one  corner 
of  the  tower  is  a circular  turret,  with- 
in which  a narrow  staircase,  with  worn 
8teps  of  stone,  winds  round  and  round  as 
it  climbs  upward,  giving  access  to  a cham- 
ber on  each  floor,  and  finally  emerging 
on  the  battlementcd  roof.  Ascending 
this  turret-stair,  and  arriving  at  the  third 
story,  we  entered  a chamber,  not  large, 
though  occupying  the  whole  area  of  the 
tower,  and  lighted  by  a window  on  each 
side.  It  was  waiuscoted  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  dark  oak,  and  had  a little 
fireplace  in  one  of  the  corners.  The 
window-panes  were  small,  and  set  in 
lead.  The  curiosity  of  this  room  is,  that 
it  was  once  the  residence  of  Pope,  and 
that  he  here  wrote  a considerable  part 
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of  the  translation  of  Homer,  and  like- 
wise, no  doubt,  the  admirable  letters  to 
which  I have  referred  above.  The  room 
once  contained  a record  by  himself, 
scratched  with  a diamond  on  one  of  the 
window-panes,  (since  removed  for  safe- 
keeping to  Nuneham  Courtney,  where 
it  was  shown  me,)  purporting  that  he  had 
here  finished  the  fifth  book  of  the  “ Iliad  ” 
on  such  a day. 

A poet  has  a fragrance  about  him,  such 
as  no  other  human  being  is  gifted  withal ; 
it  is  indestructible,  and  clings  forevermore 
to  everything  that  he  has  touched.  I was 
not  impressed,  at  Blenheim,  with  any 
sense  that  the  mighty  Duke  still  haunted 
the  palace  that  was  created  for  him  ; but 
here,  after  a century  and  a half,  we  are 
still  conscious  of  the  presence  of  that  de- 
crepit little  figure  of  Queen  Anne’s  time, 
although  he  was  merely  a casual  guest  in 
the  old  tower,  during  one  or  two  summer 
months.  However  brief  the  time  and 
slight  the  connection,  his  spirit  cannot  be 
exorcised  so  long  as  the  tower  stands.  In 
my  mind,  moreover,  Pope,  or  any  other 
person  with  an  available  claim,  is  right  in 
adhering  to  the  spot,  dead  or  alive ; for  I 
never  saw  a chamber  that  I should  like 
better  to  inhabit, — so  comfortably  small, 
in  such  a safe  and  inaccessible  seclusion, 
and  with  a varied  landscape  from  each 
window.  One  of  them  looks  upon  the 
church,  close  at  hand,  and  down  into  the 
green  churchyard,  extending  almost  to 
the  foot  of  the  tower;  the  others  have 
views  wide  and  far,  over  a gently  undu- 
lating tract  of  country.  If  desirous  of 
a loftier  elevation,  about  a dozen  more 
steps  of  the  turret-stair  will  bring  the  oc- 
cupant to  the  summit  of  the  tower, — 
where  Pope  used  to  come,  no  doubt,  in 
the  summer  evenings,  and  peep  — poor 
little  shrimp  that  he  was ! — through  the 
embrasures  of  the  battlement. 

From  Stanton  Ilarcourt  we  drove  — I 
forget  how  far  — to  a point  where  a boat 
was  waiting  for  us  upon  the  Thames,  or 
some  other  stream ; for  I am  ashamed  to 
confess  my  ignorance  of  the  precise  geo- 
graphical whereabout.  We  were,  at  any 
rate,  some  miles  above  Oxford,  aud,  I 


should  imagine,  pretty  near  one  of  the 
sources  of  England’s  mighty  river.  It 
was  little  more  than  wide  enough  for  the 
boat,  with  extended  oars,  to  pass,  — shal- 
low, too,  and  bordered  with  bulrushes 
and  water-weeds,  which,  in  some  places, 
quite  overgrew  the  surface  of  the  river 
from  bank  to  bank.  The  shores  were 
flat  and  meadow-like,  and  sometimes,  the 
boatman  told  us,  are  overflowed  by  the 
rise  of  the  stream.  The  water  looked 
clean  and  pure,  but  not  particularly 
transparent,  though  enough  so  to  show 
us  that  the  bottom  is  very  much  weed- 
grown ; and  I was  told  that  the  weed  is 
an  American  production,  brought  to  Eng- 
land with  importations  of  timber,  and 
now  threatening  to  choke  up  the  Thames 
and  other  English  rivers.  I wonder  it 
docs  not  try  its  obstructive  powers  upon 
the  Merrimack,  the  Connecticut,  or  the 
Hudson, — not  to  speak  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence or  the  Mississippi  1 

It  was  an  open  boat,  with  cushioned 
scats  astern,  comfortably  accommodating 
our  party ; the  day  continued  sunny  and 
warm,  and  perfectly  still ; the  boatman, 
well  trained  to  his  business,  managed  the 
oars  skilfully  and  vigorously;  and  we 
went  down  the  stream  quite  as  swiftly  as 
it  was  desirable  to  go,  the  scene  being  so 
pleasant,  and  the  passing  hour  so  thor- 
oughly agreeable.  The  river  grew  a lit- 
tic  wider  and  deeper,  perhaps,  as  we 
glided  on,  but  was  still  an  inconsiderable 
stream ; for  it  had  a good  deal  more  than 
a hundred  miles  to  meander  through  be- 
fore it  should  bear  fleets  on  its  bosom, 
and  reflect  palaces  and  towers  and  Parlia- 
ment-houses and  ding)-  and  sordid  piles 
of  various  structure,  as  it  rolled  to  and  fro 
with  the  tide,  dividing  London  asunder. 
Not,  in  truth,  that  I ever  saw  any  edifice 
whatever  reflected  in  its  turbid  breast, 
when  the  sylvan  stream,  as  we  beheld  it 
now,  is  swollen  into  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don. 

Once,  on  our  voyage,  we  had  to  land, 
while  the  boatman  and  some  other  per- 
sons drew  our  skiff  round  some  rapids, 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  pass- 
ed ; another  time,  the  boat  went  through 
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a lock.  We,  meanwhile,  stepped  ashore 
to  examine  the  ruins  of  the  old  nunnery 
of  Godstowe,  where  Fair  Rosamond  se- 
cluded herself,  after  being  separated  from 
her  royal  lover.  There  is  a long  line  of 
ruinous  wall,  and  a shattered  tower  at 
one  of  the  angles ; the  whole  much  ivy- 
grown, — brimming  over,  indeed,  with 
clustering  ivy,  which  is  rooted  inside  of 
the  walls.  The  nunnery  is  now,  I be- 
lieve, held  in  lease  by  the  city  of  Oxford, 
which  has  converted  its  precincts  into  a 
barnyard.  The  gate  Avas  under  lock  and 
key,  so  that  avc  could  merely  look  at  the 
outside,  and  soon  resumed  our  places  in 
the  boat 

At  three  o’clock,  or  thereabouts,  (or 
sooner  or  later,  — for  I took  little  heed  of 
time,  and  only  wished  that  these  delight- 
ful  wanderings  might  last  forever,)  avc 
reached  Folly  Bridge,  at  Oxford.  Here 
we  took  possession  of  a spacious  barge, 
with  a house  in  it,  and  a comfortable 
dining-room  or  drawing-room  Avithin  the 
house,  and  a level  roof,  on  Avlnch  we  could 
sit  at  ease,  or  dance,  if  so  inclined.  These 
barges  are  common  at  Oxford,  — some 
very  splendid  ones  being  owned  by  the 
students  of  the  different  colleges,  or  by 
clubs.  They  are  drawn  by  horses,  like 
canal-boats ; and  a horse  being  attached 
to  our  own  barge,  he  trotted  off  at  a rea- 
sonable pace,  and  avc  slipped  through  the 
water  behind  him,  with  a gentle  and  pleas- 
ant motion,  which,  save  for  the  constant 
vicissitude  of  cultivated  scenery,  was  like 
no  motion  at  all.  It  Avas  life  without  the 
trouble  of  living ; nothing  was  ever  more 
quietly  agreeable.  In  this  happy  state 
of  mind  and  body  Ave  gazed  at  Christ- 
Church  meadoAvs,  as  we  passed,  and  at 
the  receding  spires  and  towers  of  Oxford, 
and  on  a good  deal  of  pleasant  variety 
along  the  banks:  young  men  rowing  or 
fishing;  troops  of  naked  boys  bathing,  as 
if  this  Avere  Arcadia,  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  Golden  Age ; country-houses,  cottages, 
water-side  inns,  all  with  something  fresh 
about  them,  as  not  being  sprinkled  Avith 
the  dust  of  the  highway.  We  Avere  a 
large  party  hoav  ; for  a number  of  addi- 
tional guests  had  joined  us  at  F oily  Bridge, 
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and  we  comprised  poets,  novelists,  schol- 
ars, sculptors,  painters,  architects,  men 
and  women  of  renown,  dear  friends,  gen- 
ial, outspoken,  open-hearted  Fnglishmcn, 
— all  voyaging  onAvard  together,  like  the 
Avise  ones  of  Gotham  in  a bowl.  I re- 
member not  a single  annoyance,  except, 
indeed,  that  a swarm  of  wasps  came  aboard 
of  us  and  alighted  on  the  head  of  one  of 
our  young  gentlemen,  attracted  by  the 
scent  of  the  pomatum  which  he  had  been 
rubbing  into  his  hair.  He  was  the  only 
victim,  and  his  small  trouble  the  one  lit- 
tle flaAv  in  our  day’s  felicity,  to  put  us  in 
mind  that  avc  Avere  mortal. 

Meanwhile  a table  had  been  laid  in 
the  interior  of  our  barge,  and  spread  Avith 
cold  ham,  cold  foAvl,  cold  pigeon-pie,  cold 
beef,  and  other  substantial  cheer,  such  as 
the  English  1oa-c,  and  Yankees  too,  — be- 
sides tarts,  and  cakes,  and  pears,  and 
plums,— not  forgetting,  of  course,  a goodly 
provision  of  port,  sherry,  and  champagne, 
and  bitter  ale,  which  is  like  mother’s  milk 
to  an  Englishman,  and  soon  groAvs  equal- 
ly acceptable  to  his  American  cousin.  By 
the  time  these  matters  had  been  properly 
attended  to,  avc  had  arrived  at  that  part 
of  the  Thames  which  passes  by  Nuneham 
Courtney,  a fine  estate  belong  to  the  Ilar- 
courts,  and  the  present  residence  of  the 
family.  Here  avc  landed,  and,  climbing 
a steep  slope  from  the  river-side,  paused 
a moment  or  two  to  look  at  an  architec- 
tural object,  called  the  Carfax,  the  pur- 
port of  which  I do  not  well  understand. 
Thence  avc  proceeded  omvard,  through 
the  loA’elicst  park  and  Avoodland  scenery 
I ever  saAv,  and  under  as  beautiful  a 
declining  sunshine  as  heaven  eA-er  shed 
over  earth,  to  the  stately  mansion-house. 

As  avc  here  cross  a private  threshold, 
it  is  not  alloAvable  to  pursue  my  feeble 
narrative  of  this  delightful  day  with  the 
same  freedom  as  heretofore  ; so,  perhaps, 
I may  as  Avell  bring  it  to  a close.  I may 
mention,  however,  that  I saw  the  library, 
a fine,  large  apartment,  hung  round  Avith 
portraits  of  eminent  literary  men,  princi- 
pally of  the  last  century,  most  of  whom 
Avere  familiar  guests  of  the  Harcourts. 
The  house  itself  is  about  eighty  years  old, 
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and  is  built  in  the  classic  style,  as  if  the 
family  had  been  anxious  to  diverse  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  Gothic  picturesque- 
ncss  of  their  old  abode  at  Stanton  Har- 
court.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  in 
part  by  Capability  Brown,  and  seemed 
to  me  even  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
Blenheim.  Mason  the  poet,  a friend  of 
the  house,  gave  the  design  of  a portion 
of  the  garden.  Of  the  whole  place  I 
will  not  be  niggardly  of  my  rude  Trans- 
atlantic praise,  but  be  bold  to  say  that  it 
appeared  to  me  as  perfect  as  anything 
earthly  can  be, — utterly  and  entirely 
finished,  as  if  the  years  and  generations 
had  done  all  that  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  successive  owners  could  contrive 
for  a spot  they  dearly  loved.  Such  homes 
as  Nuneham  Courtney  are  among  the 
splendid  results  of  long  hereditary  posses- 
sion ; and  we  Republicans,  whose  house- 
holds melt  away  like  new-fallen  snow  in 
a spring  morning,  must  content  ourselves 
with  our  many  counterbalancing  advan- 
tages,— for  this  one,  so  apparently  desir- 
able to  the  far-projecting  selfishness  of 
our  nature,  we  are  certain  never  to  at- 
tain. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  nevertheless, 
that  Nuneham  Courtney  is  one  of  the 
great  show-places  of  England.  It  is  niere- 
ly  a fair  specimen  of  the  better  class  of 
country-seats,  and  has  a hundred  rivals, 
and  many  superiors,  in  the  features  of 
beauty,  and  expansive,  manifold,  redun- 
dant comfort,  which  most  impressed  me. 
A moderate  man  might  be  content  with 
such  a home,  — that  is  all. 

And  now  I take  leave  of  Oxford  with- 
out even  an  attempt  to  describe  it, — there 
being  no  literary  faculty,  attainable  or 
conceivable  by  me,  which  can  avail  to 
put  it  adecpjately,  or  even  tolerably,  upon 
paper.  It  must  remain  its  own  sole  ex- 
pression ; and  those  whose  sad  fortune  it 
may  be  never  to  behold  it  have  no  better 
resource  than  to  dream  about  gray,  'weath- 
er-stained, ivy -grown  edifices,  wrought 
with  quaint  Gothic  ornament,  and  stand- 


ing around  grassy  quadrangles,  where 
cloistered  walks  have  echoed  to  the  quiet 
footsteps  of  twenty  generations,  — lawns 
and  gardens  of  luxurious  repose,  shadow- 
ed with  canopies  of  foliage,  and  lit  up 
with  sunny  glimpses  through  archways 
of  great  boughs,  — spires,  towel's,  and  tur- 
rets, each  with  its  history  and  legend, — 
dimly  magnificent  chapels,  with  painted 
windows  of  rare  beauty  and  brilliantly 
diversified  hues,  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  richest  gloom, — vast  college-halls,  high- 
windowed,  oaken  - panelled,  and  hung 
round  with  portraits  of  the  men,  in  every 
age,  whom  the  University  has  nurtured 
to  be  illustrious,  — long  vistas  of  aleoved 
libraries,  where  the  wisdom  and  learned 
folly  of  all  time  is  shelved,  — kitchens, 
(we  throw  in  this  feature  by  way  of  bal- 
last, and  because  it  would  not  be  English 
Oxford  without  its  beef  and  beer,)  with 
huge  fireplaces,  capable  of  roasting  a 
hundred  joints  at  once, — and  cavernous 
cellars,  where  rows  of  piled-up  hogsheads 
seethe  and  fume  with  that  mighty  malt- 
liquor  which  is  the  true  milk  of  Alma 
Mater : make  all  these  things  vivid  in 
your  dream,  and  you  will  never  know 
nor  believe  how  inadequate  is  the  result 
to  represent  even  the  merest  outside  of 
Oxford. 

We  feel  a genuine  reluctance  to  con- 
clude this  article  without  making  our 
grateful  acknowledgements,  by  name,  to 
a gentleman  whose  overflowing  kind- 
ness was  the  main  condition  of  all  our 
sight-seeings  and  enjoyments.  Delight- 
ful as  will  always  be  our  recollection  of 
Oxford  and  its  neighborhood,  we  partly 
suspect  that  it  owes  much  of  its  happy 
coloring  to  the  genial  medium  through 
which  the  objects  were  presented  to  us, — 
to  the  kindly  magic  of  a hospitality  un- 
surpassed, within  our  experience,  in  the 
quality  of  making  the  guest  contented 
with  his  host,  with  himself,  and  every- 
thing about  him.  He  has  inseparably 
mingled  his  image  with  our  remembrance 
of  the  Spires  of  Oxford. 
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Fon  some  reason  which  it  docs  not 
concern  us  now  to  investigate,  Kentucky, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  white  man, 
has  continued  to  justify  its  native  name 
of  “ Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,”  in  being 
the  scene  of  a remarkable  number  of 
tragedies  in  real  life. 

One  of  these,  less  known  to  the  pub- 
lic in  later  times,  we  think  transcends 
all  the  others  in  boldness  of  conception, 
regularity  of  plot,  variety  of  passion  and 
character  displayed,  and  horror  and  pa- 
thos of  catastrophe.  It  might  have  fur- 
nished a worthy  subject  to  the  pen  of 
Sophocles  or  Shakspeare,  one  that  they 
would  have  found  already  cast  into  a 
highly  dramatic  form,  requiring  only  fit- 
ting words  to  convey  the  passions  of  the 
actors.  Little  invention  of  situation  or 
incident  would  have  been  needed,  for 
neither  could  be  imagined  more  intense- 
ly interesting;  nor  could  the  most  finish- 
ed artist  have  constructed  a plot  more 
coherent  in  all  its  details,  or  more  strict- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  com- 
position,— even  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Aristotelian  unities  of  time  and  place. 
So  perfect,  indeed,  does  it  seem,  that, 
were  it  not  substantiated  in  every  point 
by  the  records  of  a judicial  tribunal,  it 
might  well  be  taken  for  the  invention  of 
some  master  of  human  nature  and  the 
dramatic  art. 

Captain  Cyril  Wilde,  the  hero,  or  rath- 
er the  victim,  of  the  events  wo  are  about 
to  narrate,  was  one  of  those  perfectly 
happy  men  whom  every  one  has  learn- 
ed to  regard  as  favorites  of  Fortune,  and 
on  whom  no  one  ever  expects  disaster  to 
fall,  simply  because  it  never  has  done  so. 
Well  descended,  at  a period  when  good 
birth  was  a positive  honor  in  itself,  and 
connected,  either  by  affinity  or  friendship, 
with  the  best  society  of  Kentucky,  ho 
held,  by  hereditary  right,  a high  position 
among  that  old  aristocracy  which  then  and 
for  a long  time  afterward  stoutly  main- 


tained its  own  against  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  democratic  equality,  and  whose 
meml>ers  still  kept  in  mind  many  of  the 
traditions,  honored  in  their  own  persons 
the  dignity,  and  strove  to  preserve  in  their 
households  somewhat  of  the  manners,  of 
the  Cavaliers  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Nor 
was  wealth  wanting  to  complete  his  hap- 
piness,— at  least,  such  wealth  as  was  need- 
ed by  one  of  his  simple  tastes  and  unos- 
tentatious habits.  lie  was  rich  beyond 
his  disposition  to  spend,  but  not  beyond 
his  capacity  to  enjoy, — a capacity  multi- 
plied by  as  many  times  as  he  had  friends 
to  stimulate  it;  — summer  friends,  alas! 
too  many  of  them  proved  to  be.  Ilis 
character  was  without  reproach  ; his  dis- 
position easy  and  genial ; his  mind  of  that 
happy  middle  order  which  always  com- 
mands respect,  while  it  feels  none  of  the 
restless  ambition  and  impotent  longing  for 
public  recognition  that  usually  attend  the 
possession  of  superior  abilities. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Captain  Wilde, 
and  such  the  character  he  bore  during 
the  first  thirty-eight  years  of  his  life.  Not 
manywliave  known  a more  lengthened 
prosperity,  — and  few,  very  few,  a more 
sudden  and  terrible  reverse.  Fortune, 
like  a fond  mistress,  had  lavished  her  gifts 
on  him  without  stint,  — but,  like  a jealous 
one,  seemed  resolved  that  he  should  owe 
everything  to  her  gratuitous  bounty,  and 
the  moment  he  sought  to  win  an  object 
of  desire  by  his  own  exertions  turned  her 
face  away  forever,  persecuting  her  for- 
mer favorite  thenceforth  with  vindictive 
malice.  Continuing  to  yield,  for  a time, 
with  apparent  complacency,  every  boon 
he  sought,  she  treacherously  concealed 
therein  the  germs  of  all  his  woes. 

In  the  year  17 — Captain  Wilde  was 
persuaded  to  better  his  already  happy 
condition  by  marriage.  The  lady  he 
chose,  or  suffered  to  be  chosen  for  him, 

was  a Miss  M , a scion  of  one  of  those 

extensive  families,  not  now  so  common 
as  formerly,  which  by  repeated  intermar- 
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riage  and  always  settling  together  devel- 
op a spirit  of  clanship,  so  exclusive  as  to 
make  them  almost  incapable  of  any  fcel- 
in"  of  interest  outside  of  their  own  name 

O 

aud  connection,  and  render  them  liable 
to  regard  any  person  of  different  blood, 
who  may  happen  to  intermarry  among 
them,  as  an  intruder.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Union  these  clans  may  still  be  found 
flourishing  in  considerable  purity  and  vig- 
or,— the  same  name  sometimes  prevail- 
ing over  a district  of  many  miles,  — a 
fact  which  an  observant  traveller  would 
surmise  from  a certain  prevailing  cast  of 
form  and  feature. 

It  was  with  a family  of  this  kind  that 
Captain  Wilde  was,  in  an  evil  hour, 
induced  to  ally  himself,  — a step  which 
soon  proved  to  be  the  first  in  a long 
career  of  misfortune.  The  lady  possess- 
ed that  worst  of  all  tempers,  a quick 
and  irritable,  but  at  the  same  time  hard 
and  unforgiving  one.  And  she  soon 

O C7 

showed,  that,  in  her  estimation,  the  feel- 
ings ami  interests  of  her  husband  were 

C 

as  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of 
her  family,  and  that,  in  any  variance, 
she  would  leave  the  former  and  cleave 
to  the  latter.  Such  variances  were,  un- 
fortunately, almost  inevitable ; for  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Wilde  differed  both  in 
polities  and  religion  from  her  husband, 
— a fact,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  which 
had  no  small  influence  on  his  subsequent 
fate,  — and  the  narrow,  bigoted  exclu- 
siveness of  the  wife  was  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  free  and  open-hearted 
fellowship  with  which  the  husband  receiv- 
ed his  acquaintances,  of  whatever  sect  or 
party.  In  a very  few  months,  therefore, 
it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  the 
hitherto  happy  and  joyous  bachelor’s-hall 
had  become  a scene  of  constant  bicker- 
ings and  heartburnings. 

Hut  mere  incongruity  of  tempers  and 
habits  was  not,  as  was  supposed  by  their 
neighbors,  the  only  source  of  domestic 
discord.  This  might  in  time  have  en- 
tirely disappeared ; had  conjugal  con- 
fidence only  been  allowed  its  natural 
growth,  all  might  have  l>een  passably 
well  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  such  serious 


drawbacks ; for,  from  the  necessity  of 
his  nature,  the  husband  would  in  time 
have  become  completely  subservient  to 
the  sterner  spirit  of  his  wife,  which,  in 
turn,  might  have  been  mollified  in  some 
degree  amid  the  peaceful  duties  of  home ; 
— a state  of  things  that  has  existed  in 
many  families,  which  have,  nevertheless, 
enjoyed  a fair  share  of  domestic  hap- 
piness in  spite  of  this  inversion  of  the 
natural  relations  of  their  heads.  Hut 
Mrs.  Wilde  had  brought  into  her  hus- 
band’s house  that  deadliest  foe  of  domes- 
tic peace,  an  elderly,  ill-tempered,  sus- 
picious female  relative,  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  confidante.  This  curse  was 
embodied  in  the  person  of  a much  old- 
er sister,  who  hapjicned  to  be  neither 
maid,  wife,  nor  widow,  and,  having  once 
effected  an  entrance  under  the  pretence 
of  assisting  to  arrange  the  disordered 
household-affairs,  easily  contrived  to  ren- 
der her  position  a permanent  one.  So 
soon  as  this  was  achieved,  she  appears  to 
have  begun  her  hateful  work  of  sowing 
discord  between  the  new-married  pair. 
Having  long  since  blighted  her  own  hopes 
of  happiness,  she  seemed  to  find  no  con- 
solation so  sweet  as  wrecking  that  of  oth- 
ers ; — not  that  she  had  no  love  for  her 
sister ; on  the  contrary,  her  love,  such  as 
it  was,  was  really  strong  and  lasting;  and 
in  her  fierce  grief  for  that  sister’s  death 
she  met  a punishment  almost  equal  to  her 
deserts.  Nor  was  it  long  before  she  pro- 
vided herself  with  a most  effectual  means 
of  accomplishing  her  malicious  object,  of 
inflaming  the  troubles  of  the  household  into 
which  she  had  intruded  herself.  This  was 
the  discovery,  real  or  pretended,  of  a for- 
mer illicit  connection  between  her  broth- 
er-in-law and  a pretty  and  intelligent  mu- 
latto girl,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  age,  who  was  still  retained  in  the  fam- 
ily in  the  capacity  of  housemaid.  Hav- 
ing once  struck  this  jarring  chord,  she 
continued  to  play  upon  it  with  diabolical 
skill.  To  those  who  watched  the  course 
of  her  unholy  labors,  the  energy  and  in- 
genuity with  which  this  wretched  woman 
wrought  at  her  task,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  her  success,  would  have  seemed 
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a subject  of  admiration,  if  the  result  had 
not  been  so  deplorable  as  to  merge  all 
other  emotions  in  indignant  detestation. 

So  thoroughly  had  her  design  been 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  a single 
year,  that  the  birth  of  as  sweet  a child 
as  ever  smiled  upon  fond  parents,  instead 
of  serving  as  a point  of  union  between 
Captain  Wilde  and  his  wife,  only  in- 
creased their  estrangement  by  furnish- 
ing another  subject  of  contention.  Alas ! 
the  peace  of  Eden  was  not  more  utter- 
ly destroyed  by  the  treacherous  wiles  of 
the  serpent  than  that  of  this  ill-starred 
household  by  the  whispers  of  this  ser- 
pent in  woman’s  shape.  Under  her  con- 
tinual exasperations,  Sirs.  Wilde’s  tem- 
per, naturally  harsh,  became  at  last  so 
outrageous  and  unbridled  as  to  render 
her  unfortunate  husband’s  life  one  long 
course  of  humiliation  and  misery.  Far 
from  taking  any  pains  to  hide  their  dis- 
cords from  the  world,  she  seemed  to  court 
observation  by  seizing  every  opportuni- 
ty of  inflicting  mortification  upon  him  in 
public,  reckless  of  the  reflections  such  im- 
proprieties might  bring  upon  herself. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  both 
parties  seek  a separation,  when  affairs 
had  reached  such  a state  as  this  ? First, 
because  Captain  Wilde,  though  advised 
thereto,  naturally  shrank  from  the  scan- 
dal such  a step  always  occasions ; and, 
on  the  other  side,  because  his  wife  was 
gifted  with  one  of  those  intolerable  tem- 
pera that  make  some  women  cling  to  a 
partner  they  hate  with  a jealous  tenacity 
which  love  could  scarcely  inspire,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  a separation  would  put 
an  end  to  their  power,  so  dearly  prized, 
of  inflicting  pain  for  hatred  has  its  jeal- 
ousy, as  well  as  love. 

Of  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  these  two 
women  in  causing  the  deepest  mortifica- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  when- 
ever Fate  and  his  own  weakness  gave 
them  the  power,  we  will  notice  one  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  important  in- 
fluence it  had  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
nouement  of  this  domestic  tragedy. 

According  to  the  kindly  custom  of  that 
time,  Captain  Wilde  had  on  one  occasion 
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requested  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
neighbors  in  treading  out  his  grain ; and 
the  party  had  set  to  work  at  dawn,  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cooler 
portion  of  the  day.  After  waiting  with 
longing  cars  for  the  sound  of  the  break- 
fast-horn, they  finally,  at  a late  hour, 
repaired  to  the  house,  uncalled.  Here 
the  host,  supposing  all  to  be  ready,  led  his 
friends  unceremoniously  into  the  dining- 
room, where  he  was  astonished,  and  not  a 
little  angered,  to  find  his  wife  and  sister 
seated  composedly  at  their  meal,  which 
they  had  already  nearly  finished,  with  on- 
ly the  three  customary  plates  on  the  table, 
and  no  apparent  preparation  for  a larger 
number.  On  his  beginning  to  remonstrate 
in  a rather  heated  tone,  his  wife  arose, 
and,  remarking  that  she  had  not  been 
used  to  eat  in  company  with  common  la- 
borers, swept  disdainfully  from  the  room, 
followed  by  her  sister.  No  more  unpar- 
donable insult  could  have  been  offered 
to  Kentucky  farmers,  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  whose  social  creed  lay  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  and  of  whose  charac- 
ter an  intense  and  jealous  feeling  of 
personal  dignity  was  the  most  salient 
feature:  for  these  were  men  of  inde- 
pendent means,  who  had  come  rather  to 
superintend  the  labors  of  their  negroes 
than  to  labor  themselves,  — such  occa- 
sions being  regarded  only  as  pleasant 
opportunities  for  free  and  unrestrained 
sociability,  far  more  agreeable  than  for- 
mal and  ceremonious  visits.  On  these 
occasions,  the  host  would  conduct  his 
friends  over  his  farm  to  survey  the  con- 
dition of  his  crops,  or  point  out  to  their 
admiration  his  fine  cattle,  or  obtain  their 
opinion  concerning  some  contemplated 
improvement;  — a most  admirable  means 
of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  neigh- 
borly  feeling  and  interest.  A more  bit- 
ter mortification,  therefore,  could  hardly 

have  been  devised  for  one  who  alwavs 

* 

prided  himself  on  his  open-hearted  Ken- 
tucky hospitality  even  to  strangers.  Just- 
ly enraged  by  such  foolish  and  ill-timed 
rudeness,  he  flung  a knife,  which  he  had 
idly  taken  up,  violently  upon  the  table, 
swearing  that  his  friends  should,  in  his 
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house,  be  treated  as  gentlemen ; at  tho 
same  time  calling  to  tho  mulatto,  Fanny, 
he  bade  her  prepare  breakfast,  and  add- 
od,  in  a tone  but  half-suppressed,  “ You 
are  the  only  woman  on  the  place  who  be- 
haves like  a lady.”  This  imprudent  re- 
mark was  overheard  by  the  ever-present 
sister-in-law,  and  the  use  she  made  of  it 
may  be  imagined. 

In  this  unpleasant  state  of  his  domestic 
relations,  the  character  of  Captain  Wilde 
seemed  to  undergo  an  entire  transforma- 
tion. From  being  remarkable  for  his  love 
of  quiet  retirement,  he  became  restless 
and  dissatisfied  ; and  instead  of  laughing, 
as  formerly,  at  public  employment  as  on- 
ly vanity  and  vexation,  he,  now  that  a 
greater  vexation  assailed  him  in  his  once 
peaceful  home,  eagerly  sought  relief,  not, 
as  a younger  or  less  virtuous  man  might 
have  done,  in  dissipation,  but  in  the  dis- 
tractions of  public  business.  But  here 
again  his  evil  fortune  granted  the  desired 
boon  in  a shape  pregnant  with  future 
disaster.  The  hostility  of  Mrs.  Wilde’s 
family,  which  had  now  become  deeply 
excited,  — combined  with  his  own  polit- 
ical heterodoxy,  — forbade  any  hope  of 
attaining  a place  by  popular  choice ; and 
in  an  evil  hour  his  friends  succeeded  in 
procuring  him  the  office  of  exciseman. 

Now  there  is  no  peculiarity  more  mark- 
ed in  all  the  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  than  the  extreme  impatience  with 
which  they  submit  to  any  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  government  in  the  private 
affairs  of  the  citizens ; and  no  form  of 
such  interference  has  ever  been  so  gen- 
erally odious  as  the  excise,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, no  officer  so  generally  detest- 
ed as  the  exciseman.  This  feeling,  on 
account  of  the  very  large  numl>er  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  distilling,  was  then  for- 
midably strong  in  Kentucky,  — all  the 
more  so  that  this  form  of  taxation  was 
a favorite  measure  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral Administration.  Those  who  ventur- 
ed to  accept  so  hateful  an  office  at  the 
hands  of  so  hated  a government  were 
sure  to  make  themselves  highly  unpopu- 
lar. In  time,  when  the  people  began  to 
learn  their  own  strength  and  the  weak- 

vol.  vm.  26 


ness  of  the  authorities,  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  became  dangerous,  and  at 
last  altogether  impossible.  The  writer 
has  been  told,  by  a gentleman  holding 
a responsible  position  under  our  judicial 
system,  that  the  name  of  his  grandfather 
— the  last  Kentucky  exciseman  — to  this 
day  stands  charged  on  the  government- 
books  with  thousands  of  dollars  arrears, 
although  he  was  a man  of  great  courage 
and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  by  any  ordinary 
obstacle. 

Such  was  the  place  sought  and  obtain- 
ed by  the  unfortunate  Wilde  as  a refuge 
from  domestic  wretchedness.  The  conse- 
quence it  was  easy  to  foresee.  In  a few 
months,  he  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
universal  good-will  becamo  an  object  of 
almost  as  general  dislike ; and  as  people 
are  apt  to  attribute  all  sorts  of  evil  to  one 
•who  has  by  anv  means  incurred  their  bos- 
tility,  and  arc  never  satisfied  until  they 
have  blackened  the  whole  character  in 
which  they  have  found  one  offensive  qual- 
ity, the  family  difficulties  of  the  unpopu- 
lar official  soon  became  a theme  of  com- 
mon scandal,  all  the  blame,  of  course,  be- 
ing laid  upon  him.  This  state  of  things, 
disagreeable  in  itself,  proved  most  unfor- 
tunate in  its  influence  on  his  subsequent 
fate : for,  had  he  retained  his  previous 
popularity  in  the  county,  the  last  deplor- 
able catastrophe  would  certainly  never 
have  happened : since  every  lawyer  knows 
full  well,  that,  in  capital  cases  especially, 
juries  are  merely  the  exponents  of  public 
sentiment,  and  that  the  power  of  any  judge 
to  cause  the  excited  sympathies  of  a whole 
community  to  sink  into  calm  indifference 
at  the  railing  of  a jury-box  is  aland  as  ef- 
fective as  was  the  command  of  the  Dane 
in  arresting  the  in-rolling  waters  of  the 
ocean.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  this 
country,  where  the  people,  both  in  theory 
and  in  fact,  are  so  completely  sovereign 
that  the  institutions  of  government  are  on- 
ly instruments,  having  little  capability  of 
independent,  and  none  at  all  of  antago- 
nistic action.  The  skilful  advocate,  there- 
fore, always  watches  the  crowd  of  eager 
faces  without  the  bar,  with  eye  as  anxious 
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ami  far  more  prophetic  than  that  with 
which  lie  studies  the  formal  countenances 
of  the  panel  whom  he  directly  addresses. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  arising 
indirectly  from  his  public  employment, 
that  exercised  no  trivial  influence  up- 
on Captain  Wilde’s  fate.  On  one  oc- 
casion, while  engaged  with  a brother- 
official  in  arranging  their  books  prepar- 
atory to  the  annual  settlement,  his  wife, 
becoming  enraged  because  ho  failed  to 

n c 

attend  instantly  to  her  orders  concern- 

ft 

ing  some  trifling  domestic  matter,  rushed 
into  his  study  and  caught  up  an  armful 
of  papers,  which  she  attempted  to  throw 
into  the  fire.  The  documents  wero  of 
great  importance ; and  to  prevent  her  car- 
rying her  childish  purpose  into  execu- 
tion, her  husband  was  obliged  to  seize 
her  quickly  and  violently,  and  drag  her 
from  the  hearth.  The  reader  will  hardly 
recognize  this  incident  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  afterward  detailed  from  the 
witness-stand ; and  it  is  only  on  account 
of  the  effect  which  this  and  other  occur- 
rences of  like  nature  had  in  bringing 
about  the  final  event  of  our  history,  that 
we  take  the  trouble  to  narrate  matters 
so  trifling  and  uninteresting;  for  it  ap- 
peared that  every  incident  of  the  kind 
was  carefully  registered  in  the  memory 
of  the  Erinnys  of  this  devoted  household, 
whence  it  came  out  magnified  and  distort- 
ed into  a brutal  and  unprovoked  outrage. 

Wretched  indeed  must  have  been  the 
state  of  that  family  in  which  such  scenes 
were  allowed  to  meet  the  eyes  of  stran- 
gers ; and  again  it  may  be  asked,  Why  did 
not  Captain  Wilde  take  measures  to  dis- 
solve a union  that  had  resulted  in  so  much 
unhappiness,  and  in  which  all  hope  of  im- 
provement must  now  have  disappeared  ? 
Such  a step  would  certainly  have  been 
wise ; nor  could  the  strictest  moralist  have 
found  aught  to  censure  therein.  But  it 
was  now  too  late.  No  observer  of  human 
affairs  has  failed  to  notice  how  surely  a 
stronger  character  gains  ascendency  over 
a weaker  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
familiar  contact.  No  law  of  man  can 
abrogate  this  great  law  of  Nature.  Talk 
as  we  may  about  the  power  of  knowledge 
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or  intellect  or  virtue,  the  whole  ordering 
of  societv  shows  that  it  is  strength  of 
character  which  fixes  the  relative  status 
of  individuals.  In  whatever  community 
we  may  live,  we  need  only  look  around 
to  discover  that  its  real  leaders  are  not 
the  merely  intelligent,  educated,  and 
good,  but  the  energetic,  the  self-asserting, 
the  aggressive.  Nor  will  mere  passive 
strength  of  will  prevent  subjection ; for 
how  often  do  we  see  a spirit,  whose  only 
prominent  characteristic  is  a restless  and 
tireless  pugnacity,  hold  in  complete  sub- 
serviency those  who  are  far  superior  in 
actual  strength  of  mind,  purely  through 
the  apathy  of  the  latter,  and  their  in- 
disposition to  live  in  a state  of  constant 
effort  1 It  is  because  this  petty  domi- 
neering temper  is  found  much  oftencr 
in  women  than  in  men,  that  we  see  a 
score  of  henpecked  husbands  to  one  ill- 
used  wife.  Woe  to  the  man  who  falls  in- 
to this  kind  of  slavery  to  a wicked  wom- 
an ! for  through  him  she  will  commit  acts 
she  would  never  dare  in  her  own  person  ; 
and  a double  woe  to  him,  if  he  be  not 
as  wicked  and  hardened  as  his  mistress ! 
The  bargain  of  the  old  Devil-bought  ma- 
gicians was  profitable,  compared  with  his ; 
since  he  gets  nothing  whatever  for  the 
soul  he  surrenders  up. 

In  the  present  case,  a couple  of  years 
sufficed  for  the  energetic  and  ever -bel- 
ligerent temper  of  the  wife  to  subdue 
completely  the  mild  and  peaceable  na- 
ture of  the  husband.  At  her  bidding 
most  of  his  former  acquaintances  were 
discarded ; and  even  his  warmest  friends 
and  nearest  relations,  no  longer  meeting 
the  old  hearty  welcome,  gradually  ceased 
to  visit  his  house.  But  the  bitterest  effect 
of  this  weak  and  culpable  abdication  of 
his  rights  was  experienced  by  his  slaves. 
Sad  indeed  for  them  w’as  the  change  from 
the  ease  and  abundance  of  the  bachclor’s- 
hall,  where  slavery  meant  little  more  than 
a happy  exemption  from  care,  to  their 
present  condition,  in  which  it  meant  hope- 
less submission  to  the  power  of  a capri- 
cious and  cruel  mistress.  The  worst  form 
of  female  tyranny  is  that  exhibited  on  a 
Southern  plantation,  under  the  sway  of  a 
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termagant.  Her  power  to  afflict  is  so 
complete  and  all-pervading,  that  not  an 
hour,  nay,  hardly  a minute  of  the  victim’s 
life  is  exempt,  if  the  disposition  exist  to 
exercise  it.  Besides,  this  species  of  do- 
mestic oppression  has  this  in  common  with 
all  the  worst  tyrannies  which  have  been 
most  feared  and  hated  by  men : the  se- 
verities are  ordered  by  those  who  neither 
execute  them  nor  witness  their  execution, 
— that  being  left  to  agents,  usually  hard- 
ened to  their  office,  and  who  dare  not  be 
merciful,  even  if  so  inclined.  It  adds  two- 
fold to  the  bitterness  of  such  tyranny,  that 
the  tyrant  is  able  to  acquire  a sort  of  ex- 
emption from  the  weakness  of  pity.  It 
is  wisely  ordered  that  few  human  beings 
shall  feel  aught  but  pain  in  looking  upon 
the  extreme  bodily  anguish  of  their  fel- 
low-men ; and  when  a monster  appears 
who  seems  to  contradict  this  benign  law, 
he  is  embalmed  as  a monster,  and  trans- 
mitted to  future  times  along  with  such 
rarce  aces  as  Caligula,  Domitian,  and  Na- 
na Sahib.  And  here  — as  a Southern 
man,  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a house- 
hold of  slaves  — let  me  remark,  that  the 
worst  feature  of  our  system  of  slavery  is 
the  possibility  of  the  negroes  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a brutal  owner  capable  of 
exercising  all  the  power  of  inflicting  mis- 
ery which  the  law  gives  him. 

But  the  natural  law  of  compensation 
is  universal ; and  if  the  most  wretched 
object  in  existence  be  a slave  subject  to 
the  sway  of  a brutal  owner,  certainly  the 
next  is  the  humane  master  who  has  to  do 
with  a sullen,  malicious,  or  dishonest  ne- 
gro,— while  for  one  instance  of  the  for- 
mer, there  are  a hundred  of  the  latter 
who  would  willingly  give  up  the  whole 
value  of  their  human  chattels  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  vexations  they  occasion. 
And  where  master  and  man  were  equal- 
ly bad,  we  have  known  cases  in  which  it 
was  really  hard  to  say  which  contrived 
to  inflict  most  misery  : the  one  might  get 
used  to  blows  and  curses  so  as  not  much 
to  mind  them,  but  the  other  could  never 
escape  the  agonies  of  rage  into  which  his 
contumacious  chattel  was  able  to  throw 
him  at  any  time. 


Captain  Wilde’s  temper  was  more  than 
usually  mild  and  lenient ; and  he  was  prob- 
ably the  most  wretched  being  on  his  own 
plantation  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life, — a day  seldom  passing  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  inflict  some  sort  of  pun- 
ishment upon  his  negroes.  These,  how- 
ever, never  ceased  to  feel  for  him  the  re- 
spectful attachment  inspired  by  his  kind- 
ness during  the  happy  years  of  his  bach- 
elor-life ; but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that 
feeling  was  now  mingled  with  a sort  of 
pity ; for  they  well  knew  the  painful  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  obeyed  the  harsh  com- 
mands of  his  wife.  And  of  all  who  mourn- 
ed the  hapless  fate  of  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman, none  mourned  more  bitterly,  and 
few  cherished  his  memory  so  long  or  so 
tenderly,  as  these  humble  dependants,  who 
best  knew  his  real  character. 

But  it  was  upon  the  mulatto  girl  Fan- 
ny, particularly,  that  the  tyrannical  cru- 
elty of  Mrs.  Wilde  was  poured  out  in  all 
its  severity.  From  some  cause,  — whether 
because  her  duties  rendered  her  more  lia- 
ble to  commit  irritating  faults,  or  wheth- 
er, being  always  in  sight,  she  was  simply 
the  most  convenient  object  of  abuse,  or 
whether  on  account  of  the  alleged  former 
intimacy  between  this  girl  and  her  mas- 
ter,— certain  it  is  that  the  hatred  with 
which  the  mistress  pursued  her  had  some- 
thing in  it  almost  diabolical.  And  she 
seemed  to  take  a peculiar  satisfaction  in 
making  her  husband  the  instrument  of 
her  persecutions:  an  ingenious  method 
of  punishing  both  her  victims,  if  the  mo- 
tive were  the  last  of  those  above  suggest- 
ed. And  truly  bitter  it  must  have  been 
to  both,  when  the  hand  that  had  been 
only  too  kind  was  now  forced  to  the 
infliction  even  of  stripes;  so  that  one 
hardly  knows  which  to  pity  most : though, 
if  the  essence  of  punishment  be  degrada- 
tion, certainly  the  legal  slave  suffered  less 
of  it  than  the  moral  one  who  had  fallen 
so  low  beneath  the  dominion  of  a terma- 
gant wife.  But  let  it  be  ever  remem- 
bered to  the  honor  of  this  wretched  daugh- 
ter of  bondage,  that,  in  spite  of  all,  she 
never  lost  that  devoted  attachment  for 
her  master  which  in  one  of  a more  fa- 
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vored  race  might  be  called  by  a softer 
name.  For,  •whatever  may  have  been 
liis  feelings  toward  her,  there  can  remain 
no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  hers  for  him, 
— so  touchingly  displayed  at  a subse- 
quent period,  when  she  cast  away  the 
terror  of  violent  death,  so  strong  in  all 
her  race,  and  sought,  by  a voluntary  con- 
fession of  guilt  never  imputed  to  her,  to 
save  him  by  taking  his  place  upon  the 
scaffold.  Surely,  such  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice suffices  to 

**  sublime 

Her  dark  despair  and  plead  for  its  one  crime.” 

It  was  probably  on  a discovery  of  this 
feeling  in  the  girl  that  the  intermeddling 
sister-in-law  founded  her  charge  against 
the  master. 

But  there  is  a point  beyond  which 
human  endurance  cannot  go,  — at  which 
milder  natures  turn  to  voluntary  death  as 
a refuge  from  further  suffering,  and  fiercer 
ones  begin  to  contemplate  crime  with  sav- 
age complacency.  Towards  this  point  the 
ruthless  and  persevering  cruelty  of  these 
two  women  was  now  rapidly  driving  their 
wretched  victim,  and  soon,  very  soon, 
they  were  to  learn  that  they  had  been 
hunting,  not  a lamb,  but  a tigress,  whose 
single  spring,  when  brought  to  bay,  would 
bo  as  quick,  as  sure,  and  as  deadly  as 
was  ever  made  from  an  Indian  jungle. 
For  now,  near  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  Captain  Wilde’s  married  fife,  its  wretch- 
ed scenes  of  discord  and  tyranny  were 
about  to  be  closed  in  a catastrophe  that 
was  to  overwhelm  a great  community  with 
consternation  and  horror,  and  blot  an  en- 
tire family  out  of  existence  almost  in  a 
single  night,  — a catastrophe  in  which 
Providence,  true  to  that  ideal  of  perfect 
justice  called  poetical,  working  out  the 
punishment  of  two  of  the  actors  by  means 
of  their  own  inhumanity,  at  the  same  time 
mysteriously  involved  two  others, — one 
clothed  in  all  the  innocence  of  infancy, 
and  the  other  guilty  only  through  weak- 
ness and  as  the  instrument  of  another. 
Seldom  has  destruction  been  more  sudden 
or  more  complete,  and  never,  perhaps,  was 
so  annihilating  a blow  dealt  by  so  weak 
a band. 
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Those  who  remember  the  early  times 
of  Kentucky  know  that  the  place  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanics’  fairs  of  the 
present  day  was  supplied  by  “ big  meet- 
ings,” which,  under  the  various  names  of 
associations,  camp-meetings,  and  basket- 
meetings,  continued  in  full  popularity  to 
a quite  recent  period,  and  were  at  last 
partially  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
immorality  which  they  occasioned  and 
encouraged.  It  was  to  these  holy  fairs 
— as  now  to  secular  ones  — that  the 
wealth  and  fashion  of  early  Kentucky 
crowded  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
themselves  most  conspicuously  before  the 
eyes  of  assembled  counties.  Mrs.  Wilde, 
like  most  women  of  her  temper,  was  pasr 
sionately  fond  of  such  public  triumphs, 
and  had  determined,  at  a camp-meeting 
soon  to  be  held  in  the  vicinity,  to  out- 
shine all  her  rural  neighbors  in  splen- 
dor. For  the  full  realization  of  this  am- 
bition, a new  carriage  was,  in  her  opin- 
ion, absolutely  necessary.  This  fact  she 
communicated  to  her  husband,  and  upon 
some  demur  on  his  part,  a thing  now  very 
rare,  her  temper,  as  usual,  broke  forth  in 
a storm  of  reproach  and  abuse,  so  that 
the  poor  man,  completely  subdued,  was 
glad  to  purchase  peace  by  acquiescence 
in  what  his  judgment  regarded  as  a fool- 
ish expense  ; and  he  prepared  immedi- 
ately to  set  olF  for  L to  procure 

the  coveted  vehicle.  But  before  he  had 
mounted,  his  wife,  yet  hot  from  their  re- 
cent altercation,  discovered  or  affected 
to  discover  some  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  mulatto  girl,  who  was  engaged  in 
nursin"  the  child,  which  was  at  this  time 
suffering  from  a dangerous  illness.  Now 
the  one  tender  trait  of  this  violent  wom- 
an was  intense  love  for  her  offspring ; 
but  it  was  a love  that,  far  from  softening 
her  manner  toward  others,  partook,  on 
the  contrary,  of  the  fierceness  of  her  gen- 
eral character,  and  became,  like  that  of 
a wild  animal  for  its  young,  a source  of 
constant  apprehension  to  those  whose  du- 
ty compelled  them  to  approach  its  object. 
So  now,  seizing  the  weeping  culprit  by 
the  hair,  she  dragged  her  to  the  door, 
and,  after  exhausting  her  own  powers  of 
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maltreatment,  called  to  her  husband  and 

ordered  liim  to  bring,  on  his  return,  a new 

cowhide,  — “For  you  shall,”  cried  she,  in 

uncontrollable  rage,  “give  this  wretch,  in 

the  morning,  two  hundred  lashes  ! ” It 

was  a brutal  threat,  falling  from  the  lips 

of  one  who  was  called  a lady : for,  of  all 

tortures,  that  of  the  cowhide  is  for  the 

moment  the  most  intolerable,  in  its  sharp, 

penetrating  agony,  as  is  well  known  by 

those  who  remember  even  a moderate 

application  of  it  to  their  own  person  in 

school-bov  davs.  Tho  victim  knew  that 
¥ ¥ 

the  execution  of  the  barbarous  menace 
would  be  strict  to  the  letter,  and  that 
it  would  be  but  little  preferable  to  death 
itself.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  she  now,  for 
the  first  time,  failed  to  cower  and  trem- 
ble, but  arose  and  faced  her  oppressor, 
erect  and  defiant.  The  last  drop  had 
now  been  dashed  into  the  cup  of  endur- 
ance,— the  final  blow  had  been  struck, 
under  which  the  human  spirit  either  falls 
crushed  and  prostrated  forever,  or  from 
which  it  springs  up  tempered  to  adaman- 
tine hardness,  and  incapable  thenceforth 
of  feeling  either  fear  for  itself  or  pity  for 
its  smiter.  That  one  moment  had  entire- 
ly reversed  the  relations  of  the  two,  mak- 
ing the  slave  mistress  of  her  mistress’s 
fate,  while  the  latter  thenceforward  held 
her  very  existence  at  tho  will  of  her 
slave.  The  cruel  woman  had  raised  up 
for  herself  that  enemy  more  terrible  even 
to  throned  tyrants  than  an  army  with 
banners : for  there  is  something  truly  ter- 
rific in  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of 
harm  possessed  by  any  intelligent  being, 
whom  hatred,  or  fanaticism,  or  suffering 
has  wound  up  to  that  point  of  desperation 
where  it  is  willing  to  throw  away  its  own 
life  in  order  to  reach  that  of  an  adver- 
sary',— such  desperation  as  inspired  the 
gladiator  Maternus,  in  his  romantic  ex- 
pedition from  the  woods  of  Transylvania 
through  the  marshes  of  Pannonia  and  the 
Alpine  passes,  to  strike  the  lord  of  tho 
Roman  world  in  the  recesses  of  his  own 
palace,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  thou- 
sand guards.  lie  who  has  provoked  such 
hostility'  can  know  no  safety,  but  in  the 
destruction  of  his  enemy',— r a fact  well 


understood  by  the  elder  Napoleon,  who, 
however  he  might  admire,  never  pardon- 
ed those  whose  attempts  on  his  person 
showed  them  utterly  reckless  of  the  safe- 
ty of  their  own. 

And  now,  for  a few  hours,  the  whole 
interest  of  our  narrative  centres  in  her 
whom  that  moment  had  so  completely 
transformed  and  made  already'  a mur- 
deress in  heart  and  in  purpose.  And 
how  thoroughly'  must  that  heart  havo 
been  steeled,  and  how  entire  must  have 
been  the  banishment  of  all  counteracting 
feelings,  when  she  could  for  a whole  day*, 
in  the  midst  of  a household  of  fellow- 
servants,  and  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
an  angry  mistress,  continue  to  discharge 
her  usual  tasks,  bearing  this  deadly  pur- 
pose in  her  breast,  yet  never,  by  word, 
look,  or  gesture,  betray  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  its  dreadful  secret, — no,  not 
even  so  much  as  to  draw  suspicion  toward 
herself  after  the  discovery  of  the  crime ! 
There  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for 
preparation,  of  which  little  was  indeed 
necessary ; for  human  life  is  a frail  thing, 
and  a determined  hand  is  always  strong. 
She  had  already'  undergone  the  most  ef- 
fectual preparation  for  such  a task,— that 
of  the  soul ; and  when  that  is  once  thor- 
oughly accomplished,  not  much  more  is 
needed:  a fact  which  seems  not  to  bo 
understood  by  those  patriotic  assassins  — 
French  and  Italian  — whose  elaborately 
contrived  infernal -machines  do  but  be- 
tray the  anxious  precautions  taken  to  in- 
sure lives  which,  according  to  their  own 
professions,  have  been  rendered  valueless 
by  tyranny,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  the 
more  freely'  risked.  Felton  and  Char- 
lotte Corday  understood  their  business 
better;  but  even  their  preparations  may 
be  called  elaborate,  compared  with  those 
of  this  poor  slave-girl. 

Captain  Wilde  returned  late  in  the  even- 
ing with  the  coveted  coach ; and  the  whole 
family,  white  and  black,  of  course,  turned 
out  to  admire  that  crowning  addition  to 
the  family  splendor.  But  among  the  noisy 
group  of  the  latter  there  stood  one  who 
gazed  upon  the  object  of  admiration  with 
thoughts  far  different  from  those  of  her 
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companions  ; and  soon  the  careless  mirth 
of  all  was  checked  and  chilled  into  silent 
fear,  when  they  saw  their  master  take 
from  beneath  one  of  the  seats  a new 
specimen  of  the  well-known  green  cow- 
skin,  and  hand  it,  with  a troubled,  depre- 
cating look,  to  his  wife.  Ah ! they  all 
knew  that  appealing  look  well,  and  the 
hard,  relentless  frown  by  which  it  was 
answered,  as  well  as  they  knew  the  use 
of  the  dreaded  instrument  itself.  But 
there  was  only  one  among  them  who  com- 
prehended its  immediate  purpose.  The 
glance  of  cruel  meaning  which  the  tyr- 
anness,  after  having  examined  the  lithe, 
twisted  rod  critically  for  an  instant,  cast 
upon  the  object  of  her  malice,  probably 
banished  the  last  lingering  hesitation  from 
the  breast  of  the  latter,  — who  turned 
away  ostensibly  to  the  performance  of 
her  accustomed  duties,  but  in  reality  to 
settle  the  details  of  a crime  unsurpassed 
in  coolness  and  resolution  by  aught  re- 
corded of  pirate  or  highwayman.  It  was 
probably  during  the  hours  immediately 
succeeding  Captain  Wilde’s  return  that 
her  deadly  purpose  shaped  itself  forth 
in  the  plan  finally  executed ; because  it 
was  not  till  then  that  she  became  cogni- 
zant of  all  the  circumstances  which  en- 
tered into  its  formation.  Seldom  have 
more  nicely  calculated  combinations  en- 
tered into  the  plots  of  criminals,  and  nev- 
er was  a plot  depending  on  so  many  chan- 
ces more  completely  successful.  Yet  the 
pivot  of  the  whole,  as  often  in  more  ex- 
tensive schemes  of  homicide,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reckless  daring  and  utter 
disregard  of  personal  safety  manifested 
throughout.  For  this  alone  she  seems 
to  have  made  no  calculations  and  taken 
no  precautions ; her  whole  mind  being 
bent  apparently  on  the  solution  of  one 
single  difficulty,  — how  to  approach  her 
enemy  undetected. 

As  to  the  details  of  this  affair,  let  us 
mention  one  or  two  facts,  and  then  the 
conduct  of  the  murderess  will  itself  ex- 
plain them.  We  have  already  stated  that 
the  only  child  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wilde, 
an  infant  about  eighteen  months  old,  was 
at  this  time  dangerously  ill.  For  a fort- 
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night  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  par- 
ents to  sit  up  with  it  on  alternate  nights, 
this  night  it  being  the  father’s  regular  turn 
to  perform  that  duty ; but  his  trip  of  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  miles  had  fatigued  him  so 
much  that  it  was  judged  best  for  his  wife 
to  relieve  him,  — his  slumbers  being  usu- 
ally so  profound  as  to  be  almost  lethargic, 
so  that,  when  once  fairly  asleep,  the  loud- 
est noises  even  in  the  same  room  would 
fail  to  arouse  him,  and  it  being  feared, 
therefore,  that  the  little  patient  might  suf- 
fer, if  left  to  his  care  in  his  present  state 
of  weariness.  In  the  same  room  slept  a 
young  negro  girl,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
carry  the  child  into  the  open  air  when 
occasion  required, — an  office  which  Fan- 
ny herself  had  more  than  once  perform- 
ed. The  reader  will  note  how  ingenious- 
ly every  one  of  these  circumstances  was 
woven  into  the  girl’s  scheme  of  death, 
and  how  each  was  made  subservient  to 
the  end  in  view. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  July,  17 — , everything  had  become 
quiet  about  that  lonely  farm-house,  so 
completely  isolated  in  the  midst  of  its 
wide  plantation  that  the  barking  of  the 
dogs  at  the  nearest  dwellings  was  barely 
heard  in  the  profound  stillness.  A dim 
light,  as  if  from  a deeply  shaded  can- 
dle, shone  from  one  of  the  casements  to 
the  right  of  the  hall-door,  showing  where 
the  parents  watched  by  the  bed  of  their 
suffering  infant.  Along  the  high-road, 
which,  a few  rods  in  front,  stretched  white 
and  silent  in  the  moonlight  between  its 
long  lines  of  worm-fences,  a solitary  trav- 
eller on  horseback  was  journeying  at 
this  hour.  This  gentleman  afterward  re- 
membered being  more  than  usually  im- 
pressed  by  the  air  of  peace  and  repose 
that  reigned  about  the  place,  as  he  rode 
under  the  tall  locust-trees  which  skirted 
the  yard  and  cast  their  dark  shadows  over 
into  the  highway.  But  he  did  not  see 
a female  form  flitting  furtively  from  the 
negro -quarters  in  the  rear,  toward  the 
house ; and  a shade  of  suspicion  might 
have  crossed  his  mind,  had  he  glanced 
back  a moment  later  and  beheld  that 
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form  approach  the  lighted  window  with 
stealthy,  cautious  steps,  and  peer  long 
and  intently  through  the  partially  drawn 
curtains  upon  the  scene  within,  then, 
stooping  low,  glide  along  the  moonlit 
wall  and  disappear  beneath  the  short 
flight  of  wooden  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
front-door. 

Here  ensconced,  safe  from  observation, 
the  murderess  lay  listening  to  every  sound 
in  the  sick-room  above.  Ten, — eleven, — 
twelve, — one, — sounded  from  the  clock 
in  the  dining-room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  halL  For  three  hours  has  she  crouch- 
ed there,  but  the  opportunity  she  expect- 
ed has  not  yet  come.  The  moon  was 
setting  and  deep  darkness  beginning  to 
envelop  the  earth,  when,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  steal  forth  and  regain  her  cab- 
in unobserved,  the  door  above  her  head 
opened,  and  the  young  negro  nurse,  still 
half-asleep,  came  forth,  stood  for  a mo- 
ment upon  the  topmost  step  to  recover 
her  senses,  and  then,  with  the  wailing 
infant  in  her  arms,  descended  and  pass- 
ed round  the  corner  of  the  house.  She 
had  barely  disappeared  when  the  mur- 
deress crept  from  her  lair,  and,  swift  and 
noiseless  as  a serpent  or  a cat,  glided  up 
the  steps  through  the  open  door,  and  in 
another  moment  had  again  concealed  her- 
self beneath  the  leaves  of  a large  table 
that  stood  in  the  hall  close  to  the  door  of 
the  sick-room,  which,  standing  ajar,  gave 
her  an  opportunity  of  studying  once  more 
the  situation  of  things  within.  In  the  cor- 
ner farthest  from  her  lurking-place  stood 
the  bed  on  which  her  master  was  slumber- 
ing, concealing  with  its  curtains  the  front- 
window  against  which  it  was  placed.  At 
the  foot  of  this,  under  the  other  front-win- 
dow, was  the  pallet  of  the  nurse,  and  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  door  through 
which  she  peered  was  the  low  trundle- 
bed  of  the  sick  child,  on  which  at  this 
moment  lay  the  mother,  — soon  to  be- 
come a mother  again ; while  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  a candle  was  burning 
dimly  upon  the  hearth.  Thus,  for  half 
an  hour,  the  murderess  crouched  within 
a few  feet  of  her  victim  and  watched, 
noting  every  circumstance  with  the  eye 


of  a beast  of  prey  about  to  spring.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  nurse  returned, 
placed  the  quieted  child  beside  its  mother, 
and,  closing  the  door,  retired  to  her  own 
pallet,  whence  her  loud  breathing  almost 
immediately  told  that  she  was  asleep. 
Still  with  bated  breath  the  mulatto  wait- 
ed, stooping  with  her  ear  at  the  keyhole 
till  the  regular  respirations  of  the  mother 
and  the  softened  panting  of  the  little  in- 
valid assured  her  that  all  was  safe.  Then, 
at  last,  turning  the  handle  of  the  latch 
silently  and  gradually,  she  glided  into  the 
room  and  stood  by  the  side  of  her  victim. 

The  whole  range  of  imaginative  liter- 
ature cannot  furnish  an  incident  of  more 
absorbing  interest ; nor  can  the  whole 
history  of  the  theatre  exhibit  a situation 
of  more  tremendous  scenical  power  than 
was  presented  at  this  moment  in  that 
chamber  of  doom.  The  four  unconscious 
sleepers  with  the  murderess  in  the  midst 
of  them,  bending  with  hard,  glittering 
eyes  over  her  prey,  while  around  them 
all  the  huge  shadows  cast  by  the  dim,  un- 
trimmed light,  like  uncouth  monsters,  rose, 
flitted,  and  fell,  as  if  in  a goblin-dance  of 
joy  over  the  scene  of  approaching  guilt. 
Sleep,  solemn  at  any  time,  becomes  al- 
most awful  when  we  gaze  upon  it  amid 
the  stillness  of  night,  so  mysterious  is  it, 
and  so  near  akin  to  the  deeper  mystery 
of  death,  — so  peaceful,  with  a peace  so 
much  like  that  of  the  grave : men  could 
scarcely  comprehend  the  idea  of  the  one, 
if  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  re- 
ality of  the  other.  There  lay  the  mother, 
with  her  arms  around  her  sleeping  child, 
whose  painful  breathing  showed  that  it 
suffered  even  while  it  slept.  Such  a spec- 
tacle might  have  moved  the  hardest  heart 
to  pity;  but  it  possessed  no  such  power 
over  that  of  the  desperate  slave,  whose  vin- 
dictive purpose  never  wavered  for  an  in- 
stant Passing  round  the  bed,  she  stooped 
and  softly  encircled  the  emaciated  little 
neck  with  her  fingers.  One  quick,  strong 
gripe, — the  poor,  weak  hands  were  thrown 
up,  a soft  gasp  and  a slight  spasm,  and  it 
was  done.  The  frail  young  life,  which  had 
known  little  except  suffering,  and  which 
disease  would  probably  have  extinguished 
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in  a few  hours  or  days,  was  thus  at  onco 
and  almost  painlessly  cut  short  by  the 
hand  of  violence. 

And  now  at  last  the  way  was  clear. 
“ I knew,”  said  she  afterwards,  “ the  sit- 
uation of  my  mistress ; and  I thought  that 
by  jumping  upon  her  with  my  knees  I 
should  kill  her  at  once.”  Disturbed  by 
the  slight  struggle  of  the  dying  child,  Mrs. 
"Wilde  moved  uneasily  for  a moment,  and 
again  sunk  into  quietude,  lying  with  her 
face  — that  hard,  cold  face  — upward. 
This  was  the  opportunity  for  the  destroy- 
er. Bounding  with  all  her  might  from  the 
floor,  she  came  down  with  bended  knees 
upon  the  body  of  her  victim.  But  the 
shock,  though  severe,  was  not  fatal ; and 
with  a loud  cry  of  “ Oh,  Captain  Wilde, 
help  me  l”  she,  by  a convulsive  effort, 
threw  her  assailant  to  the  lloor.  Though 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  violence  of  the  attack,  the  wretch- 
ed woman  in  that  terrible  moment  recos- 
nized  her  enemy,  and  felt  the  desperate 
purpose  with  which  she  was  animated, — 
and  so  recognizing  and  so  feeling,  must 
have  known  in  that  momentary  interval 
all  that  the  human  soul  can  know  of  de- 
spair and  terror.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
moment;  for,  before  she  could  utter  a 
second  cry  for  help,  the  baflled  assailant 
was  again  upon  her  with  the  bound  of  a 
tigress.  A blind  and  breathless  struggle 
ensued  between  the  desperate  ferocity  of 
the  slave  and  the  equally  desperate  ter- 
ror of  the  mistress ; while  faster  and  wild- 
er went  the  huge,  dim  shadows  in  their 
goblin-dance,  as  the  yellow  flame  flared 
and  flickered  in  the  agitated  air.  For  a 
few  moments,  indeed,  the  result  of  the 
struggle  seemed  doubtful,  and  Mrs.  Wilde 
at  length,  bv  a violent  effort,  raised  her- 
self almost  upright,  with  the  infuriated 
slave  still  hanging  to  her  throat ; but 
the  latter  converted  this  into  an  advan- 
tage, by  suddenly  throwing  her  wholo 
weight  upon  the  breast  of  her  mistress, 
thus  casting  her  violently  backward  across 
the  head-board  of  the  bed,  and  dislocat- 
ing the  spine.  Another  half-uttered  cry, 
a convulsive  struggle,  and  the  deed  was 
accomplished.  One  slight  shiver  crept 
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over  the  limbs,  and  then  the  body  hung 
limp  and  lifeless  where  it  had  fallen, — 
the  head  resting  upon  the  floor,  on  which 
the  long  raven  hair  was  spread  abroad  in 
a disordered  mass.  The  victor  gazed  cool- 
ly on  her  work  while  recovering  breath ; 
and  then,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
took  up,  as  she  thought,  a stocking  from 
the  bed  and  deliberately  tied  it  tight 
round  the  neck  of  the  corpse.  Then, 
gliding  to  the  door,  she  quitted  the  scene 
of  her  fearful  labors  as  noiselessly  as 
she  had  entered,  leaving  behind  her  not 
one  trace  of  her  presence, — but  leaving, 
unintentionally,  a most  fatal  false  trace, 
which  suspicion  continued  to  follow  until 
it  had  run  an  entirely  innocent  man  to  his 
grave.  The  last  act  of  the  drama  of  wom- 
an’s passion  and  woman’s  revenge  was 
over;  the  tragedy  of  man’s  suffering  and 
endurance  still  went  on. 

llow  or  by  whom  the  terrible  spectacle 
in  that  chamber  of  death  was  first  discov- 
ered we  are  not  told.  All  we  know,  from 
the  reports  of  the  negroes,  is,  that  Captain 
Wihle,  who  seemed  stupefied  at  first,  sud- 
denly passed  into  a state  of  excitement 
little  short  of  distraction,  — now  raving, 
as  if  to  an  imaginary  listener,  and  then 
questioning  and  threatening  those  al>out 
him  with  incoherent  violence.  To  theso 
simple  observers  such  conduct  was  en- 
tirely incomprehensible ; but  we  may  ea- 
sily suppose  that  at  this  moment  the  un- 
fortunate man  first  realized  the  fearful 
nature  of  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded him,  and  perceived  the  abyss 
which  had  yawned  so  suddenly  at  his 
feet.  And  no  wonder  that  he  shrank 
back  from  the  prospect,  overwhelmed  for 
the  moment  with  consternation  and  de- 
spair, — not  the  prospect  of  death,  but 
of  a degradation  far  worse  to  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  Kentucky  gentleman,  on 
whose  good  name  even  political  hatred 
had  never  been  able  to  fix  a stain. 

The  terrified  negroes  carried  the  alarm 
to  the  nearest  neighbors,  and  soon  the 
report  of  this  appalling  occurrence  was 
flying  like  lightning  toward  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  county.  The  first  stranger 
who  reached  the  scene  of  death  was  Mr. 
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Summers,  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of 
Captain  Wilde.  "When  ho  entered  the 
room,  he  found  the  poor  gentleman  on 
his  knees  beside  the  body  of  his  child, 
with  his  face  buried  in  the  bed-clothes. 
At  the  sound  of  footsteps  he  raised  his 
wild,  tearless  eyes,  exclaiming,  “ My  God  1 
my  God  1 Mr.  Summers,  my  wife  has 
been  murdered  here,  in  my  own  room, 
and  it  will  be  laid  on  me ! ” Shocked  by 
the  almost  insane  excitement  of  his  old 
friend,  and  sensible  of  the  imprudence  of 
his  words,  Summers  begged  him  to  com- 
pose himself,  pointing  out  the  danger  of 
such  language.  But  the  terrible  thought 
had  mastered  his  mind  with  a monoma- 
niacal  power,  and  to  every  effort  at  conso- 
lation from  those  who  successively  came 
in  the  only  reply  was,  “ Oh,  my  God,  it 
will  all  be  laid  upon  me  I ” Fortunate- 
ly, those  who  heard  theso  expressions 
were  old  friends,  who,  although  they  had 
been  long  unfamiliar,  knew  the  native 
uprightness  of  the  man,  and  still  felt 
kindly  toward  ono  whose  estrangement 
they  knew  was  the  effect  of  weak  sub- 
mission to  the  dictation  of  his  wife,  not 
the  result  of  any  change  in  his  own  feel- 
ings. They  regarded  his  wild  words  as 
only  the  incoherent  utterances  of  a mind 
bewildered  by  horror,  and  were  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  the  harrowing  scene, 
and  remove  the  stricken  man  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  observation  of  a mixed 
crowd  that  was  now  rapidly  assembling 
from  all  directions,  many  of  whom  knew 
Captain  Wilde  only  in  his  unpopular  ca- 
pacity of  exciseman,  and  would  there- 
fore be  apt  to  suspect  a darker  explana- 
tion of  his  strange  behavior. 

So  shocking  had  been  the  sight  present- 
ed to  their  eyes,  on  entering  the  room, 
that  hitherto  no  one  had  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  examine  the  bodies 
closely ; but  at  last  Mr.  Summers,  cooler 
than  the  rest,  approached  to  raise  that  of 
Mrs.  Wilde,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
perceived  the  bandage  about  her  neck. 
It  proved  to  l>c  a while  silk  neckerchief, 
which  Summers  removed  and  began  to 
examine.  As  he  did  so,  his  face  was  seen 
to  grow  suddenly  pale  as  death.  All 


pressed  anxiously  forward  to  see,  and  a 
silent,  but  fearfully  significant  look  pass- 
ed round  the  circle ; for  in  one  corner, 
embroidered  in  large  letters,  was  the  name 
of  Cyril  Wilde.  As  silently  every  eye 
sought  the  devoted  man,  and  on  many 
countenances  the  look  of  doubt  settled  at 
once  into  one  of  conviction,  when  they 
saw  that  he  wore  no  cravat ; and  to  many 
ears  the  heart-broken  moan  of  the  wretch- 
ed husband  and  father,  which  a moment 
before  seemed  only  the  foreboding  of 
over-sensitive  innocence,  now  sounded 
like  the  voice  of  self-accusing  guilt.  So 
great  is  the  power  of  imagination  in  mod- 
ifying our  beliefs  1 

After  such  a discovery  an  arrest  fal- 
lowed as  a matter  of  course ; and  a pop- 
ular feeling  adverse  to  the  accused  quick- 
ly manifested  itself  in  the  community. 
But  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  appearances,  many  of  Cap- 
tain Wilde’s  old  friends  never  lost  faith 
in  his  innocence,  or  hesitated  to  renew  in 
his  hour  of  adversity  the  kindly  relations 
that  had  existed  before  his  marriage ; 
while  his  own  kindred  stood  by  him  and 
bravely  fought  his  hopeless  battle  to  the 
last,— employing  as  his  advocate  the  cele- 
brated John  Breckenridge,  who  was  then 
almost  without  a rival  at  the  Kentucky 
bar.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  wife’s 
family  pursued  their  unfortunate  relative 
with  a savageness  of  hatred  hardly  to  bo 
paralleled.  Having  hunted  him  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  scafiold,  their  persever- 
ing malice  seemed  unsated  even  bv  tho 
sight  of  their  victim  suspended  as  a felon 
before  their  very  eyes ; for  it  was  report- 
ed, at  the  time,  that  two  of  the  murdered 
woman’s  brothers  were  seen  upon  the 
ground  during  tho  execution. 

And  now  it  was  that  tho  unpopularity 
resulting  from  Captain  Wilde’s  official  em- 
ployment manifested  its  most  baleful  ef- 
fects. Had  he  possessed  at  this  crisis  tho 
same  general  good-will  ho  had  enjoyed 
four  years  before,  he  might  have  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and 
have  escaped,  in  spite  of  all  the  suspicious 
circumstances  by  which  ho  stood  environ- 
ed. For  tho  general  drift  of  sentiment 
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in  the  West  has  always  been  against  cap- 
ital penalties,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  carry  such  penalties  into  effect  against 
a popular  favorite.  In  a country  like  this 
we  might  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  hands 
of  a clock  move  in  a direction  contrary 
to  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  govern- 
ed, as  a jury  to  run  counter  to  plainly  de- 
clared popular  feelings.  There  may  now 
and  then  be  instances  of  their  acquitting 
contrary  to  the  general  sentiment,  where 
that  sentiment  is  unimpassioned ; but 
we  much  doubt  whether  there  has  ever 
occurred  a single  example  of  a jury 
convicting  a person  in  whose  favor  the 
sympathy  of  a whole  community  was 
warmly  and  earnestly  expressed.  Of 
such  sympathy  Captain  Wilde  had  none ; 
for  to  the  great  majority  he  was  known 
only  as  the  exciseman,  and  as  such  was 
an  object  of  hostility.  Not  that  this  hos- 
tility at  any  time  took  the  form  of  insult 
and  abuse,  — for  we  are  proud  to  say  that 
outside  of  the  large  towns  such  disgraceful 
exhibitions  of  feeling  are  unknown,— but 
it  left  the  minds  of  the  general  mass  liable 
to  bo  operated  on  by  all  the  suspicious 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  by  the 
slanders  of  the  personal  enemies  of  the 
accused. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  both  men  and  women, 

were  assembled  in  the  court-house  at 

to  witness  a trial  which  was  to  fix  a dark 
stain  on  the  judicial  annals  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  which,  for  the  thousandth  time,  a 
court  of  justice  was  to  be  led  fatally  astray 
by  the  accursed  thing  called  Circumstan- 
tial Evidence,  and  made  the  instrument 
of  that  most  deplorable  of  all  human  trag- 
edies, a formal,  legalized  murder.  It  i9 
one  of  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies 
of  our  law,  that  it  admits,  in  a trial  where 
the  life  of  a citizen  is  at  stake,  a species 
of  testimony  which  it  regards  as  too  in- 
conclusive and  too  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion to  be  allowed  in  a civil  suit  involv- 
ing, it  may  be,  less  than  the  value  of  a sin- 
gle dollar.  True,  it  is  a favorite  maxim 
of  prosecutors,  that  “ circumstances  will 
not  lie  ” ; but  it  requires  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  criminal  trials 
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to  prove  that  circumstantial  evidence  has 
murdered  more  innocent  men  than  all  the 
false  witnesses  and  informers  who  ever 
disgraced  courts  of  justice  by  their  pres- 
ence ; and  the  slightest  reflection  will  con- 
vince us  that  this  shallow  sophism  contains 
even  less  practical  truth  than  the  general 
mass  of  proverbs  and  maxims,  proverbi- 
ally false  though  they  be.  For  not  only 
is  the  chance  of  falsehood,  on  the  part  of 
the  witness  who  details  the  circumstances, 
greater, — since  a false  impression  can  be 
conveyed  with  far  less  risk  of  detection 
by  distortion  and  exaggeration  of  a fact 
than  by  the  invention  of  a direct  lie, — 
but  there  is  the  additional  danger  of  an 
honest  misconception  on  his  part;  and 
every  lawyer  knows  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
dull  witness  to  distinguish  between  the 
facts  and  his  impressions  of  them,  and 
how  impossible  it  often  is  to  make  a wit- 
ness detail  the  former  without  interpo- 
lating the  latter.  But  the  greatest  risk 
of  all  is  that  the  jury  themselves  may 
misconstrue  the  circumstances,  and  draw 
unwarranted  conclusions  therefrom.  It  is 
an  awful  assumption  of  responsibility  to 
leap  to  conclusions  in  such  cases,  and  the 
leap  too  often  proves  to  have  been  made  in 
the  dark.  God  help  the  wretch  who  is  ar- 
raigned on  suspicious  appearances  before 
a jury  who  believe  that  “ circumstances 
won’t  lie  ” ! for  the  Justice  that  presides 
at  such  a trial  is  apt  to  prove  as  blind 
and  capricious  as  Chance  herself.  In  re- 
viewing the  present  trial  in  particular, 
one  may  well  feel  puzzled  to  decide  which 
of  these  deities  presided  over  its  conduct 
A Greek  or  Roman  would  have  said,  Nei- 
ther,— but  a greater  than  either, — Fate; 
and  wo  might  almost  adopt  the  old  heathen 
notion,  as  we  watch  the  downward  course 
of  the  doomed  gentleman  from  this  point, 
and  note  how  invariably  every  attempt  to 
ward  off  destructiou  is  defeated,  as  if  by 
the  persevering  malice  of  some  superior 
power.  We  shall  soon  see  the  most  pop- 
ular and  influential  attorney  of  the  State 
driven  from  the  case  by  an  awkward  mis- 
understanding; another,  hardly  inferior, 
expire  almost  in  the  very  act  of  pleading 
it;  and,  finally,  when  the  real  criminal 
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comes  forward,  at  the  last  moment,  to 
avert  the  ruin  which  she  has  involuntari- 
ly drawn  down  upon  the  bead  of  her  be- 
loved master,  and  take  his  place  upon 
the  scaffold,  we  shall  behold  her  heroic 
offer  of  self-sacrifice  frustrated  by  influ- 
ences the  most  unexpected, — political  in- 
fluences which — with  shame  be  it  told — 
were  sufficient  to  induce  a governor  of 
Kentucky  to  withhold  the  exercise  of  ex- 
ecutive clemency,  the  most  glorious  pre- 
rogative intrusted  to  our  chief  magistrates, 
and  which  it  ought  to  have  been  a most 
pleasing  privilege  to  grant:  for,  incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  Governor knew, 

when  he  signed  the  death-warrant,  that 
the  man  he  was  consigning  to  an  ignomin- 
ious  grave  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  to  suffer. 

The  trial  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a crowded  assembly,  among  whom  it 
was  easy  to  discern  that  general  convic- 
tion of  the  prisoner’s  guilt  so  chilling  to 
the  spirits  of  a defendant  and  his  coun- 
sel, and  so  much  deprecated  by  the  lat- 
ter, because  he  knows  too  well  how  far  it 
goes  toward  a prejudgment  of  his  cause. 
Several  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  bar  had  been  retained  by  the  fam- 
ily of  Mrs.  Wilde  to  assist  the  State’s  at- 
torney in  the  prosecution.  In  the  de- 
fence John  Breckenridgo  stood  alone, 
needing  no  help ; for  all  knew  that  what- 
ever man  could  do  in  behalf  of  his  cli- 
ent would  be  done  by  him.  The  prisoner 
himself,  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turn- 
ed, appeared  dejected,  but  calm,  like  one 
who  had  resigned  all  hope.  The  ominous 
foreboding,  which  had  so  overcome  him 
on  the  fatal  morning  of  the  murder,  had 
never  left  him  for  a single  moment.  From 
that  hour  he  had  looked  upon  himself  as 
doomed,  and  had  yielded  only  a passive 
acquiescence  in  the  measures  of  defence 
proposed  by  his  friends,  awaiting  the 
fate  which  he  regarded  as  inevitable  with 
a patience  almost  apathetic.  Adversity 
brought  out  in  bold  relief  qualities  that 
might  have  sustained  a cause  whose  vic- 
tories are  martyrdoms,  but  how  useless 
to  one  requiring  active  heroism! 

All  the  damaging  facts  attending  the 


discovery  of  the  murder — the  failure  of 
any  signs  of  a stranger’s  presence  in  the 
apartment,  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the 
accused,  the  finding  of  his  cravat  on  the 
neck  of  the  corpse,  his  acknowledgment 
of  having  worn  it  on  the  previous  day  — 
were  fully,  but  impartially,  detailed  by 
the  witnesses,  for  the  Commonwealth.  No 
one  could  deny  that  the  circumstances 
were  strongly  against  the  prisoner:  and 
these  shadows,  at  best,  and  too  often  mere 
delusive  mirages  of  truth,  the  law  allows 
to  be  weighed  against  the  life  of  a man. 
Against  these  shadows  all  the  powers  of 
Breckenridgo  were  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most ; and  ho  might  have  succeeded,  for 
his  eloquence  was  most  persuasive,  and 
his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple nearly  unlimited,  had  not  a false  wit- 
ness appeared  to  add  strength  by  delib- 
erate perjuries  to  a case  already  strong. 
It  was  the  ungrateful  sister-in-law  of  the 
accused,  who  had  owed  to  him  a homo 
and  an  asylum  from  the  merited  scorn  of 
her  family  and  the  world,  who  now  camo 
forward  to  complete  the  picture  of  her  own 
detestable  character,  and  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  her  unhallowed  work,  by  swear- 
ing away  that  life  which  her  arts  had 
rendered  scarcely  worth  defending,  could 
death  have  come  unaccompanied  by  dis- 
grace. With  a manner  betraying  sup- 
pressed, but  ill-concealed  eagerness,  and 
in  language  prompt  and  fluent,  as  if  re- 
citing by  rote  a carefully  kept  journal, 
she  went  on  to  detail  every  fault  or  neg- 
lect or  impatient  act  of  her  relative,  not 
sparing  exposure  of  the  most  deli. ate 
domestic  events,  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully suppressing  all  mention  of  his  provo- 
cations. In  reply  to  the  question,  wheth- 
er she  had  ever  witnessed  anv  violence 

r 

that  led  her  to  fear  personal  danger  to 
her  sister,  she  replied,  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, Captain  Wilde,  being  displeased 
at  something  in  relation  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a meal,  seized  a large  carving- 
knife  and  flung  it  at  his  wife,  who  only 
escaped  further  outrage  by  flying  from 
the  house.  On  another  occasion,  she  re- 
membered, he  became  furiously  angry  be- 
cause her  sister  wished  him  to  see  some 
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guests,  and,  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  drag- 
ged her  to  the  door  of  his  study,  and  cast 
her  into  the  hall  so  violently  that  she  lay 
senseless  upon  the  floor  until  accidental- 
ly discovered,  — her  husband  not  even 
calling  assistance.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  an  effect  such  exposures  of  the  ha- 
bitual brutality  of  the  man,  narrated  by 
a near  relation  of  the  sufferer,  and  inter- 
rupted at  proper  intervals  by  sobs  and 
tears,  would  have  upon  an  impulsive 
jury,  obliged  to  derive  their  knowledge 
of  the  case  wholly  from  such  a source, 
and  already  strongly  impressed  by  the 
circumstantial  details  with  a presump- 
tion unfavorable  to  the  defendant.  Now, 
since  there  were  other  persons  in  the 
court-house  who  had  witnessed  these  two 
scenes  of  alleged  maltreatment,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  they  were  not  brought 
forward  to  contradict  this  woman  on  those 
two  points,  which  would  at  once  have  de- 
stroyed the  effect  of  her  entire  testimony, 
— the  maxim,  Falsum  in  uno,  /ahum  in 
omnibus , being  always  readily  applied  in 
such  cases.  Had  this  been  done,  a reac- 
tion of  popular  feeling  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  followed  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
cused, which  might  have  borne  him  safe- 
ly through,  in  spite  of  all  the  presumptive 
proof  against  him.  For  nothing  is  tru- 
er than  Lord  Clarendon’s  observation, 
that,  “ when  a man  is  shown  to  be  less 
guilty  than  he  is  charged,  people  are  very 
apt  to  consider  him  more  innocent  than 
he  may  actually  be.”  But  in  this  case 
the  falsehood  was  secured  from  expos- 
ure by  its  very  magnitude,  until  it  was 
too  late  for  such  exposure  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  the  prisoner.  The  persons  who 
had  beheld  the  scenes  as  they  really  oc- 
curred never  thought  of  identifying  them 
with  brutal  outrages,  now  narrated  under 
oath,  at  which  their  hearts  grew  hard  to- 
ward the  unmanly  perpetrator  as  they 
listened. 

Against  the  strong  array  of  facts  and 
fictions  presented  by  the  prosecution  the 
only  circumstance  that  could  be  urged 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was,  that 
the  child  was  murdered  along  with  the 
mother;  and  this  could  only  avail  to 
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strengthen  a presumption  of  innocence, 
had  innocence  been  otherwise  rendered 
probable ; but  when  a conviction  of  his 
guilt  had  been  arrived  at  already,  it  mere- 
ly served  to  increase  the  atrocity  of  his 
crime,  and  to  insure  the  enforcement  of 
its  penalty. 

After  a two  days’  struggle,  in  which  ev- 
ery resource  of  reason  and  eloquence  was 
exhausted  by  the  defendant’s  counsel,  the 
judge  proceeded  to  a summing  up  which 
left  tho  jury  scarcely  an  option,  even  had 
they  been  inclined  to  acquit.  The  latter 
withdrew  in  the  midst  of  a deep  and  sol- 
emn silence,  while  the  respectful  demean- 
or of  the  spectators  showed  that  at  last  a 
feeling  of  pity  was  beginning  to  steal  into 
their  hearts  for  the  unhappy  gentleman, 
who  still  sat,  as  he  had  done  during  those 
two  long  days  of  suspense,  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  as  motionless  as  a 
statue.  A profound  stillness  reigned  in 
the  hall  during  the  absence  of  the  jury, 
broken  only  occasionally  by  a stifled  sob 
from  some  of  the  ladies  present.  After 
an  absence  of  less  than  an  hour  the  jury 
returned  and  handed  in  a written  ver- 
dict ; and  as  the  fatal  word  “ Guilty  ” fell 
from  the  white  lips  of  the  agitated  clerk, 
the  calmest  face  in  that  whole  vast  assem- 
bly was  that  of  him  whom  it  doomed  to 
the  ignominious  death  of  a felon.  And 
calm  he  had  been  ever  since  the  dread- 
ful morning  of  his  arrest ; for  the  vial  of 
wrath  had  then  been  broken  upon  his 
head,  and  he  had  tasted  the  whole  bitter- 
ness of  an  agony  which  can  be  endured 
but  a short  while,  and  can  never  be  felt  a 
6econd  time.  For,  as  intense  heat  quick- 
ly destroys  the  vitality  of  the  nerves  on 
which  it  acts,  and  as  flesh  once  deeply 
cauterized  by  fire  is  thenceforth  insensi- 
ble to  impressions  of  pain,  so  the  soul  over 
which  one  of  the  fiery  agonies  of  life  has 
passed  can  never  experience  a repetition 
thereof.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  anticipation  of  an  unjust  accusation 
is  far  more  agitating  to  a virtuous  man 
than  the  reality,  which  is  sure  to  arouse 
that  strange  martyr-spirit  wherewith  in- 
justice always  arms  its  victim,  and  sup- 
ported by  which  alone  even  the  most 
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timid  men  have  often  suffered  with  for- 
titude, and  the  most  unworthy  died  with 
dignity. 

At  that  time  the  judicial  arrangements 
of  Kentucky  allowed  an  appeal,  in  crim- 
inal cases,  from  the  Circuit  to  the  District 
Court;  and  it  was  determined  to  carry 
this  cause  before  the  latter  tribunal,  Mr. 
33 recken ridge  declaring  that  he  believed 
he  should  be  able  to  reverso  the  verdict 
On  what  ground  he  founded  this  opin- 
ion we  do  not  know : whether  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  local  prejudice  against 
his  client  and  the  influence  of  his  ene- 
mies in  the  County  of had  mainly 

contributed  to  bring  about  the  unfavor- 
able result  of  the  present  hearing,  and 
he  hoped  to  escape  these  adverse  agen- 
cies by  a change  of  venue,  — or  whether 
he  counted  on  a change  of  public  feel- 
ing, after  the  first  burst  of  excitement  had 
subsided,  to  bear  him  through, — or  wheth- 
er he  had  discovered  the  falsehood  of  the 
testimony  of  the  sister-in-law, — or,  final- 
ly, whether  it  was  that  he  had  obtained 
a clearer  and  more  favorable  insight  into 
the  case,  and  recognized  grounds  of  hope 
therein,  — it  is  impossible  now  to  say. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  to  the  defendant 
and  his  friends  he  declared  his  confidence 
of  a final  acquittal,  if  the  cause  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  appellate  court ; and  John 
Breckenridge  was  not  a man  to  boast 
emptily,  or  to  hold  out  hopes  which  he 
knew  could  never  be  realized.  But  at 
this  crisis  occurred  a strange  misunder- 
standing, which  drove  from  the  support 
of  the  wretched  victim  of  Fate  the  only 
man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  case 
in  all  its  minutest  details,  and  would  have 
been  most  likely  to  conduct  it  to  a happy 
termination.  When  the  preparations  for 
the  last  struggle  were  almost  complet- 
ed, and  tho  time  set  for  the  final  trial 
drew  near,  Mr.  McC , who,  as  Cap- 

tain Wilde’s  brother-in-law,  had  been 
most  active  and  zealous  in  his  behalf,  was 
■ informed  by  some  officious  intcnneddler 
that  Breckenridge  had  6aid  in  confiden- 
tial conversation  among  his  friends,  “ that 
the  case  was  entirely  desperate,  that  ho 
had  no  hope  whatever  of  altering  tho 


verdict  by  an  appeal,  and  tho  family 
would  save  money  by  letting  the  law  take 
its  course,  there  being  no  doubt  of  tho 

justice  of  the  sentence.”  Mr.  McC , 

believing  that  he  might  rely  on  the  word 
of  his  informant,  unfortunately,  without 
making  any  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
tale,  and  without  assigning  any  reason, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Breckenridge  a curt  letter 
of  dismissal,  and  immediately  employed 
George to  conduct  the  further  de- 

fence. This  gentleman,  suq>assed  by  no 
man  in  Kentucky  as  a logician,  lawyer, 
and  orator,  was  inferior  to  the  discarded 
attorney  in  that  great  requisite  of  a jury- 
lawyer,  personal  popularity,  besides  labor- 
ing under  the  disadvantage  of  being  new 
to  the  case,  and  having  but  a short  time  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  details. 
Personal  pique  and  professional  punc- 
tilio, of  course,  withheld  his  predecessor 
from  affording  any  further  assistance  or 
advice  in  a business  from  which  he  had 
been  so  summarily  dismissed.  We  can- 
not now  measure  accurately  the  effect  of 
this  change  of  counsel ; we  only  know, 
that,  at  the  time,  it  was  considered  most 
disastrous  by  those  having  the  best  op- 
portunities of  judging. 

But  if  Mr. went  into  the  cause 

under  this  disadvantage,  he  was  spurred 
on  by  the  consideration  that  in  his  client 
ho  was  defending  a friend : for  they  had 
been  friends  in  youth,  and,  though  long 
separated,  the  tie  had  never  been  inter- 
rupted. Hence  he  threw  himself  into 
the  case  with  an  ardor  which  money  could 
never  have  inspired,  and  imthe  course  of 
the  few  remaining  days  had  succeeded  in 
mastering  all  its  essential  points. 

Tho  interest  excited  by  this  second 
trial  was  as  deep  and  far  more  widely 
spread  than  by  the  first.  Few  proceedings 
of  the  kind  in  lventucky  ever  called  to- 
gether a crowd  at  once  so  large  and  in- 
telligent, a great  proportion  being  law- 
yers, who  had  been  induced  to  attend  by 
the  desire  to  witness  what  it  was  expected 
would  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  efforts 
of  an  eminent  member  of  their  fraternity. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
two  trials  was,  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
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testimony  of  the  sister-in-law  was  much 
damaged  by  the  exposure  both  of  her  ex- 
aggerations and  suppressions  of  important 
facts  touching  the  incident  at  the  break- 
fast-table. Having  incautiously  allowed 
herself  to  be  drawn  into  particularizing 
so  minutely  as  to  fix  the  exact  date,  and 
60  positively  as  to  render  retraction  im- 
possible, she  was,  to  her  own  evident 
discomfiture,  flatly  contradicted  by  more 
than  one  of  those  present  on  that  occa- 
sion, who  described  the  scene  as  it  actu- 
ally occurred.  Of  course,  after  such  a 
revelation  of  untruthfulncss,  her  whole 
testimony  became  liable  to  suspicion,  the 
more  violent  that  the  falsehood  was  plain- 
ly intentional.  Moreover,  the  defendant 
was  now  provided  with  evidence  of  the 
constant  and  intolerable  provocations  to 
which  he  ha<l  been  subjected  during  tho 
whole  of  his  married  life.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, the  most  moderate  and  guarded  use 
was  to  be  made ; because,  while  it  was 
necessary,  by  exposing  the  true  character 
and  habitual  violence  of  his  wife,  to  re- 
lieve the  prisoner  of  that  load  of  public  in- 
dignation which  had  been  excited  against 
him  on  account  of  his  alleged  brutality, 
it  was  even  more  important  that  no  strong 
resentment  should  be  supposed  to  have 
grown  up  on  his  part  against  his  tormen- 
tor. This  delicate  task  was  managed  by 
the  attorney  with  such  consummate  skill, 
that,  when  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
was  closed,  public  sympathy,  if  not  pub- 
lic conviction,  had  undergone  a very  per- 
ceptible change.  The  prosecutors,  aware 
of  this,  felt  the  success  of  their  case  en- 
dangered, and  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  prevent  the  tide,  now  almost 
in  equilibrium,  from  ebbing  back  with 
a violence  proportionate  to  that  of  its 
flow.  But  the  argument  even  of  their 
ablest  champion,  John , seemed  al- 

most puerile,  in  comparison  with  this,  the 

last  effort  of  George , — an  effort 

which  was  long  remembered,  even  less 
on  account  of  its  melancholy  termination 
than  for  its  extraordinary  eloquence.  The 
Kentuckians  of  that  day  were  accustom- 
ed to  hear  Breckenridge,  Clay,  Talbot, 
Allen,  and  Grundy,  all  men  of  singular 
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oratorical  fame, — but  never,  we  have 
heard  it  affirmed,  was  a more  moving  ap- 
peal poured  into  the  ears  of  a Kentucky 
jury.  Availing  himself  of  every  resource 
of  professional  skill,  he  now  demonstrat- 
ed, to  the  full  satisfaction  of  many,  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  circumstantial 
evidence  upon  which  so  much  stress  had 
been  laid  to  justify  a conviction,  — sift- 
ing and  weighing  carefully  every  fact  and 
detail,  and  trying  the  conclusions  that 
had  been  drawn  therefrom  by  the  most 
rigorous  and  searching  logic, — and  then, 
assailing  the  credibility  of  tho  testimony 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  habitual 
cruelty  of  his  client,  he  gave  utterance  to 
a •withering  torrent  of  invective  and  sar- 
casm, in  which  the  character  of  the  main 
hostile  witness  shrivelled  and  blackened 
like  paper  in  a flame.  Then  — having 
been  eight  hours  on  his  feet  — he  began 
to  avail  himself  of  that  last  dangerous  re- 
source which  genius  only  may  use, — the 
final  arrow  in  the  lawyer’s  quiver,  which 
is  so  hard  to  handle  rightly,  and,  failing, 
may  prove  worse  than  useless,  but,  sped 
by  a strong  hand  and  true  aim,  often  tells 
decisively  on  a hesitating  jury, — we  mean 
a direct  appeal  to  their  feelings.  Like  a 
skilful  leader  who  gathers  all  his  exhaust- 
ed squadrons  when  he  sees  the  crisis  of 
battle  approaching,  the  great  advocate 
seemed  now  to  summon  even'  overtaxed 
power  of  body  and  spirit  to  his  aid,  as  he 
felt  that  the  moment  was  come  when  he 
must  wring  an  acquittal  from  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.  Nor  did  either  soul  or 
intellect  fail  at  the  call.  Higher  and 
stronger  surged  the  tide  of  passionate  elo- 
quence, until  every  one  felt  that  the  icy 
barrier  was  beginning  to  yield,— for  tears 
were  already  seen  on  more  than  one  of 
the  faces  now  leaning  breathlessly  for- 
ward from  the  jury-box  to  listen, — when 
all  at  once  a dead  silence  fell  throughout 
the  hall : tho  voice  whose  organ-tones  had 
been  filling  its  remotest  nook  suddenly 
died  away  in  a strange  gurgle.  Several 
physicians  present  immediately  divined 
what  had  happened ; nor  were  the  multi- 
tude near  kept  long  in  doubt ; for  all  saw, 
at  the  next  moment,  a crimson  stream 
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■welling  forth  from  those  lips  just  now 
so  eloquent, — checking  their  eloquence, 
alas,  forever  1 It  was  quickly  reported 
through  the  assembly  that  the  speaker 
had  ruptured  one  of  the  larger  blood- 
vessels in  the  lungs.  The  accident  was 

too  dangerous  for  delay,  and  George 

was  borne  almost  insensible  from  the 
scene  of  his  struggles  and  his  triumphs, 
to  reenter,  as  it  proved,  no  more.  He  liv- 
ed but  three  days  longer, — long  enough, 
however,  to  learn  that  he  had  sacrificed 
his  life  in  vain,  the  jury  having,  after  a 
lengthened  consideration,  affirmed  the 
former  verdict  against  Iris  friend  and 
client. 

The  unfortunate  man  stood  up  to  re- 
ceive this  second  sentence  with  the  same 
face  of  impassive  misery  with  which  ho 
had  listened  to  the  first  To  the  sol- 
emn mockery,  “ If  he  had  anything  to 
urge  why  sentence  of  death  should  not 
lie  passed  upon  him,”  he  shook  his  head 
wearily,  .*yid  answered,  “ Nothing.”  It 
was  evident  that  his  mind  was  failing 
fast  under  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
calamity.  It  was  sad  to  see  this  high- 
born, but  ill-fated  gentleman  thus  bow- 
ing humbly  to  a felon’s  doom;  and  the 
remembrance  of  that  scene  must  have 
been  a life-long  remorse  to  his  judges, 
when  the  events  of  a few  weeks  reveal- 
ed to  them  the  terrible  truth,  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
had  condemned  him. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  events  al- 
luded to ; for  even  at  the  distance  of  near- 
ly three-quarters  of  a century  they  are 
too  painful  and  humiliating.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  when  the  murderess  discovered 
that  her  beloved  master  was  to  suffer  for 
her  crime,  and  that  no  other  chance 
of  salvation  remained,  she  made  a full 
confession  of  the  whole  matter.  But  tho 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  and  the 
power  of  suspending  its  execution  rested 
with  the  Governor;  and  that  dignitary 
— let  his  name,  in  charity,  remain  un- 
said— was  about  to  be  a candidate  for  re- 
election  to  the  office  which  he  disgraced, 
while  the  family  of  the  murdered  lady 


was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  influ- 
ential in  the  State,  the  whole  of  which  in- 
fluence was  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
mercy  and  justice.  With  what  result 
was  seen,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 

of  April,  1 7 — , the  prison-doors  were 

opened  for  the  last  time  for  his  passage, 
and  Cyril  "Wilde  was  led  forth  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  an  iniquitous  sentence,  though, 
even  while  the  sad  cart  was  moving  slow- 
ly, very  slowly,  through  the  crowded, 
strangely  silent  street,  some  of  the  very 
men  who  had  pronounced  it  were  implor- 
ing the  Governor  almost  on  their  knees 
that  it  might  be  stayed.  The  prisoner 
alone  seemed  impatient  to  hasten  the 
reluctant  march,  and  meet  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe. lie  knew  of  the  efforts  that 
were  making  to  save  him,  and  the  confes- 
sion on  which  they  were  founded.  lie  had 
listened  to  hopeful  words  and  confident 
predictions;  but  no  expression  of  hope 
had  thereby  been  kindled  for  an  instant 
on  his  pale,  dejected  face.  The  ominous 
premonition  which  had  come  upon  him 
at  the  moment  of  that  first  overpower- 
ing realization  of  his  danger  continued  to 
gain  strength  with  every  successive  stroke 
of  untoward  Fate,  until  it  had  become  the 
ruling  idea  of  his  mind,  in  which  there 
grew  up  the  sort  of  desperate  impatience 
with  which  we  long  for  any  end  we  know 
to  be  inevitable.  Tho  waters  of  his  life 
had  been  so  mingled  with  gall,  and  the 
bitter  draught  so  long  pressed  to  his  lips, 
that  now  he  seemed  only  eager  to  drain 
at  once  the  last  dregs,  and  cast  the  hated 
cup  from  him  forever, — impatient  to  find 
peace  and  rest  in  the  grave,  even  if  it 
were  the  grave  of  a felon,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows. 

Here  let  the  curtain  fall  upon  the  sad 
closing  scene.  "We  will  only  remark,  in 
conclusion,  that  tho  name  and  family  of 
this  ill-fated  victim  of  false  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  have  long  since  disap- 
peared from  the  land  where  they  had 
known  such  disgrace ; and  but  few  per- 
sons are  now  living  who  can  recall  tho 
foregoing  details  of  the  once  celebrated 
“ Wilde  Tragedy.” 
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CRAWFORD’S  STATUES  AT  RICHMOND. 

Loxg  I owe  a song,  my  Brother,  to  thy  dear  and  deathless  claim ; 
Long  I ’ve  paused  before  thy  ashes,  in  my  poverty  and  shame : 
Something  stirs  mo  now  from  silence,  with  a fixed  and  awful  breath ; 
’T  is  the  offspring  of  thy  genius,  that  was  parent  to  thy  death. 

They  were  murderous,  these  statues ; as  they  left  thy  teeming  brain, 
Their  hurry  and  their  thronging  rent  the  mother-mould  in  twain : 

So  the  world  that  takes  them  sorrowful  their  beauties  must  deplore  ; 
From  the  portals  whence  they  issued  lovely  things  shall  pass  no  more. 

With  a ghostly  presence  wait  they  in  a stern  and  dark  remorse, 

As  the  marbles  they  are  watching  were  sepulchral  to  thy  corse ; 

Nay,  one  draws  his  cloak  about  him,  and  the  other  standeth  free 
With  his  patriot  arms  uplifted  to  the  grasp  of  Libert)'. 

Shall  I speak  to  you,  ye  silent  ones  ? Your  father  lies  at  rest, 

With  the  mighty  impulse  folded,  like  a banner,  to  his  breast ; 

Ye  are  crowned  with  remembrance,  and  the  glory  of  men’s  eyes ; 

But  within  that  heart,  low  buried,  some  immortal  virtue  lies. 

When  with  heavy  strain  and  pressure  ye  were  lifted  to  your  height, 
Then  his  passive  weight  was  lowered  to  the  vaults  of  sorrowing  Night : 
They  who  lifted  struggled  sorely,  ere  your  robes  on  high  might  wave ; 
They  who  lowered  with  a spasm  laid  such  greatness  in  its  grave. 

In  the  moonlight  first  I saw  you,  — with  the  dawn  I take  my  leave  ; 
Others  come  to  gaze  and  wonder,  — not,  like  me,  to  pause  and  grieve : 
Sure,  whatever  heart  doth  hasten  here,  of  master  or  of  slave, 

This  aspect  of  true  nobleness  makes  merciful  and  bravo. 

But  I know  the  spot  they  gave  him,  with  the  cool  green  earth  above, 
Where  I saw  the  torchlight  glitter  on  the  tears  of  widowed  love, 

And  we  left  his  garlands  fading ; — to  redeem  that  moment’s  pain, 
Would  that  ye  were  yet  in  chaos,  and  your  master  back  again  ! 

No ! the  tears  have  Nature’s  passport,  but  the  wish  is  poor  and  vain, 
Since  every  noblest  human  work  such  sacrifice  doth  gain ; 

God  appoints  the  course  of  Genius,  like  the  sweep  of  stars  and  sun : 
Honor  to  the  World’s  rejoicing,  and  the  Will  that  must  be  done  ! 
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We  left  our  privateer,  the  Revenge, 
Captain  Norton,  of  Newport,  Rhode  El- 
and, making  sail  for  New  Providence, 
with  her  lately  captured  prize.  There 
was  an  English  Court  of  Admiralty  es- 
tablished on  this  island,  and  here  the 
prize  was  to  be  condemned  and  sold. 
The  Journal  begins  again  on  Monday, 
10th  August,  1741. 

Monday,  10<*.  Fine  breeze  of  wind 
at  N.  W.,  with  a largo  sea.  At  5 A.  m. 
saw  Hog  Island  & the  island  of  Provi- 
dence. Fired  a gun  & lay  to  for  a pilot 
to  take  us  in.  At  8 a pilot  boat  came 
off,  & Jeremiah  Harman,  Master  of  our 
prize,  in  her,  having  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore. Passed  by  the  Rose  man  of  war, 
stationed  here.  We  saluted  her  with  7 
guns,  & she  returned  us  5.  Ran  aground 
for’ard  & lay  some  time  off  of  Major  Stew- 
art's house,  but  the  man  of  war  sent  his 
boat  to  carry  out  an  anchor  for  us,  and 
we  got  off.  The  Cap*  went  ashore  to  wait 
on  his  Excellency,  & sent  the  pinnace  off 
for  the  prisoners,  who  were  immediately 
put  in  jail. 

Thursday , 13'\  Landed  all  our  corn, 
and  made  a clear  hole  of  the  prize.  At 
9 p.  m.  it  began  to  thunder  & lighten  very 
hard.  Our  sloop  received  great  damage 
from  a thunderbolt  that  struck  our  mast 
& shivered  it  very  much,  besides  tear- 
ing a large  piece  off  the  hounds.  As  it 
fell,  it  tore  up  the  bitts,  broke  in  the  hatch 
way,  and  burst  through  both  our  sides, 
starting  the  planks  under  her  wale,  melt- 
ing several  cutlasses  & pistols,  and  firing 
off  several  small  arms,  the  bullets  of 
which  stuck  in  her  beam.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  perceived  that  she  leaked, 
being  all  thunder  struck;  but  when  the 
Master  stepped  over  the  side  to  examine 
her,  he  put  his  foot  on  a plank  that  was 
started,  and  all  this  time  the  water  had 
been  pouring  in.  W e immediately  brought 
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all  our  guns  on  the  other  side  to  give  her 
a heel,  & sent  the  boat  ashore  for  the  Doc- 
tor, a man  having  been  hurt  by  the  light- 
ning. When  we  got  her  on  a heel,  we 
' tried  the  pumps,  not  being  able  to  do  it 
before,  for  our  careful  carpenter  had  ne’er 
a pump  box  rigged  or  fit  to  work ; so,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
man  of  war’s  people,  who  came  off  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  our  misfortune,  & put 
our  guns  on  board  the  prize,  we  must 
certainly  have  sunk,  most  of  our  own 
hands  being  ashore.  This  day,  James 
Aver)',  our  boatswain,  was  turned  out  for 
neglect  of  duty. 

Friday , 14*.  This  morning  came  on 
board  Cap*  Frankland  to  sec  the  misfor- 
tune we  had  suffered  the  night  before,  & 
offered  to  assist  us  in  all  he  could.  He 
sent  his  carpenter,  who  viewed  the  mast 
& said  he  thought  he  could  make  it  do 
again.  The  Cap1,  hearing  of  a piece  of 
timber  for  his  purpose,  waited  on  his  Ex- 
cellency to  desire  him  to  lay  his  com- 
mands on  Mr  Thompson  to  spare  it  him. 
He  sent  Mr  Scott,  Judge  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, to  get  it  in  his  name,  promising  to  make 
it  good  to  him  in  case  of  any  trouble 
arising  from  the  timber  not  belonging  to 
him.  Unloaded  all  our  provisions  & put 
them  on  board  the  prize,  in  order  to  get 
ready  for  the  carpenters  to  repair  the 
sloop. 

Saturday,  15A.  A court  was  called  at 
4 o’clock  p.  M.,  Cap1  Norton’s  petition 
read,  and  an  agent  appointed  for  the 
owners.  The  Company’s  Quartermaster 
& myself  were  examined,  with  John  Ev- 
ergin  & Samuel  Eldridge,  the  two  Eng- 
lish prisoners,  concerning  the  prize,  and 
so  the  court  was  adjourned  till  Monday, 
at  10  of  the  clock,  a.  m. 

Monday,  17'*.  The  court  met  accord- 
ing to  adjournment  Jean  Baptiste  Domas 
was  examined  concerning  the  freedom  of 
the  prisoners,  and  his  deposition  taken  in 
writing.  All  the  evidence  and  deposi- 
tions were  then  read  in  court,  sworn  to, 
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and  signed,  after  which  the  court  ad- 
journed to  Wednesday  at  10  of  the  clock. 
There  are  no  lawyers  in  this  place,  the 
only  blessing  that  God  could  bestow  on 
such  a litigious  people. 

Wednesday , 1 9<\  At  1 0 A.  M.,  the  court 
being  opened,  & the  libel  read,  I begged 
leave  of  his  Honour  to  be  heard,  which 
being  granted,  I spoke  as  follows : * — 

May  it  please  your  Honour,  — As  there 
is  no  advocate  appointed  by  this  Hon610 
Court  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Captur- 
ers  of  a sloop  taken  by  Don  Pedro  Estra- 
do  July  the  5th,  belonging  to  some  of  His 
Majesty’s  subjects  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, and  retaken  by  Cap1  Benj.  Norton 
& Comp7  in  a private  sloop  of  war  called 
the  Revenge,  July  the  20th,  & brought  in- 
to this  court  for  condemnation,  I,  as  Cap- 
tain’s Quartermaster,  appear  in  behalf  of 
the  owners,  Cap*,  & Comp7,  to  prove  that 
the  said  sloop  & cargo,  together  with  the 
three  mulattoes  & one  negro,  which  are 
all  slaves,  belonging  to  some  of  the  vas- 
sals or  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
ought  to  be  condemned  for  the  benefit 
& use  of  the  capturers  as  aforesaid. 

I ’m  certain  I ’m  undertaking  a task 
for  which  I am  no  ways  qualified.  But 
as  I have  leave  to  speak  in  a court  insti- 
tuted by  the  laws  of  England,  and  before 
a judge  who  I am  certain  is  endued  with 
the  strictest  honour  and  justice,  I don’t 
doubt,  that,  if,  through  ignorance,  I should 
omit  any  proof  that  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  us,  your  Honour  will  be  so  good 
as  to  aid  & assist  me  in  it. 

It  will  be  needless,  I believe,  Sir,  to 
bring  any  further  proof  than  what  has 
been  already  brought  & sworn  to  in  Court 
to  prove  the  right  & power  we  ligd  to 

• The  speech  of  Peter  Vezian  is  character- 
istic of  the  times  nn<l  of  the  privateering  spir- 
it. It  gives  expression  to  the  popular  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards  nnd  the  Romanists,  to  tho 
common  false  charges  against  the  brave  Ogle- 
thorpe, to  the  general  inhuman  feeling  toward 
negroes,  and  to  the  distrust  of  the  pretenders 
to  religious  experience  during  the  “ Great  Re- 
vival ” under  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield.  Its  faults  of  diction  add  to  its 
genuine  flavor. 
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seize  this  sloop  & cargo  on  the  high  seas, 
& bring  her  here  for  condemnation. 
There  is  a late  act  of  parliament,  made 
in  the  12,h  year  of  his  present  Majesty’s 
reign,  wherein  it  says,  that  all  vessels  be- 
longing to  His  Majesty’s  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  which  shall  have  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  have  been  in 
their  possession  tho  space  of  96  hours,  if 
retaken  by  any  private  man  of  war,  shall 
beloug  one  half  to  the  capturers,  as  sal- 
vage, free  from  all  charges.  As  this  has 
been  fully  proved  in  court,  that  the  time 
the  enemy  has  had  her  in  possession  is 
above  96  hours,  I don’t  doubt  but  the  one 
half,  free  of  all  charges,  will  be  allotted 
us  for  salvage.  The  thing  about  which 
there  is  any  dispute  is  the  three  mulattoes 
& one  negro,  all  slaves,  taken  by  the 
prize,  & said  to  belong  to  some  vassals 
or  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain ; and 
it  is  put  upon  us  by  this  court  to  prove 
that  they  are  so,  which  I hope  to  do 
by  several  circumstances,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  evidence  in  their  fa- 
vour, which  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  hearsay. 

The  first  evidence  in  their  favour  is 
that  of  John  Evergin,  a native  of  N°  Car- 
olina, who  professes  himself  to  be  a child 
of  the  Spirit.  In  April  last,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  said  Don  Pedro 
Estrado,  & brought  to  S*  Augustine,  he 
consented,  for  the  value  of  a share  in  the 
profits,  to  pilot  them  in  the  bowels  of  his 
native  country,  and  betrayed  his  country- 
men to  that  cruel  and  barbarous  nation. 
Can  your  Honour  confide  in  a man  who 
has  betrayed  his  countrymen,  robbed  them 
of  their  lives,  and  what  was  dearer  to 
them,  their  liberty?  One  who  has  ex- 
posed his  brethren  to  imminent  danger 
& reduced  them  and  their  families  to  ex- 
treme want  by  fire  & sword,  can  the  evi- 
dence, I say,  of  such  a vile  wretch,  who 
has  forfeited  his  liege  to  his  King  by  en- 
tering the  enemy’s  service,  and  unnatu- 
rally sold  his  countrymen,  be  of  any 
weight  in  a court  of  justice  ? No,  I am 
certain,  and  I hope  it  will  meet  with  none 
to  prove  that  these  slaves  are  freemen ; 
for  all  that  he  has  said,  by  liis  own  con- 
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fession,  was  only  but  hearsay.  The  other 
evidence  is  of  a villain  of  another  stamp, 
a French  runnagado,  Jean  Baptiste  Do- 
mas.  His  evidence  is  so  contradictory 
that  I hope  it  will  meet  the  same  fate  as 
I think  will  befall  the  first.  I will  own 
that  he  has  sworn  to  it  But  how  ? On 
a piece  of  stick  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
thing  they  name  a cross,  said  to  be  blest 
and  sanctified  by  the  polluted  words  & 
hands  of  a wretched  priest,  a spawn  of 
the  whore  of  Babylon,  who  is  a monster 
of  nature  & a servant  to  the  Devil,  who 
for  a real  will  pretend  to  absolve  his  fol- 
lowers from  perjuiw,  incest,  or  parricide, 
and  canonize  them  for  cruelties  commit- 
ted upon  wo  heretics,  as  they  stylo  us, 
and  even  rank  them  in  the  number  of 
thoso  cursed  saints  who  by  their  barbar- 
ity have  rendered  their  names  immortal 
& odious  to  all  true  believers.  By  devils 
such  as  these  they  swear,  and  to  them 
they  pray.  Can  your  Honour,  then,  give 
credit  to  such  evidence,  when  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  agreed  between  the 
witnesses  to  swear  that  the  negroes  were 
free  ? This  they  might  easily  do,  for 
there  is  no  question  but  they  told  him  so ; 
and  to  swear  it  was  but  a trifle,  when  ab- 
solution can  be  got  so  cheap.  It  does 
not  stand  to  reason,  that  slaves,  who  are 
in  hopes  of  getting  their  freedom,  would 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  slaves.  Do 
not  their  complexion  and  features  tell 
all  the  world  that  they  are  the  blood  of 
negroes,  and  have  sucked  slavery'  & cru- 
elty from  their  infancy  ? Can  any  one 
think,  when  we  call  to  mind  thai  barba- 
rous action  * committed  on  his  Majesty’s 
brave  subjects  at  the  retaking  of  the  fort 
at  S*  Augustine,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  treachery  of  their  vile  General, 
when  he  sacrificed  them  to  that  barbarous 
colour,  that  it  was  done  by  any  who  had 
the  least  drop  of  blood  either  of  liberty 
or  Christianity  in  them  ? No,  I am  con- 
fident your  Honour  can’t  think  so ; no, 
not  even  of  their  Govr,  under  whose  vile 
commission  this  was  suffered  to  be  done, 

* It  was  reported  that  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  had  been  barbarously 
mutilated  and  tortured. 
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and  went  unpunished.  It  was  headed 
by  this  Francisco,  that  cursed  seed  of 
Cain,  cursed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  who  has  the  impudence  to  come 
into  Court  and  plead  that  ho  is  free. 
Slavery  is  too  good  for  such  a savage ; 
nav,  all  the  cruelty  invented  by  man  will 
never  make  amends  for  so  vile  a pro- 
ceeding ; and  if  I may  be  allowed  to  speak 
freely,  with  submission,  the  torments  of 
the  world  to  come  will  not  suffice.  God 
forgive  me,  if  I judge  unjustly  l What 
a miserable  state  must  that  man  be  in, 
who  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  vile 
& cruel  colour  1 I pity  my  poor  fellow 
creatures  who  may  have  been  made  pris- 
oners in  this  war,  and  especially  some 
that  were  lately  sent  to  the  Ilavanah, 
and  all  by  the  treachery  of  that  vile  fel- 
low, John  Evergin,  who  says  he  is  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit  of  the  inward  man, 
but  was  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  Beel- 
zebub, when  he  piloted  the  cursed  Span- 
iards over  the  bar  of  Obrieock,  as  it  has 
been  proved  in  Court 

I don’t  doubt  but  this  tragical  act,  act- 
ed at  St  Augustine,  has  reached  home 
before  now.  This  case,  perhaps,  may 
travel  as  far;  and  when  they  remember 
the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen  under 
the  command  of  this  Francisco,  whom 
we  have  got  in  possession,  together  with 
some  of  his  comp*  who  were  concerned 
with  him  & under  his  command  in  that 
inhuman  act,  they  will  agree,  no  doubt, 
as  I hope  your  Honour  will,  that  they 
must  be  slaves  who  were  concerned  in 
it.  I hope,  therefore,  that  by  the  con- 
tradictions which  have  been  shown  in 
Court  between  this  Jean  Baptiste  Domas, 
who  affirms  he  never  saw  them  till  on 
board  the  privateer,  and  the  evidence 
of  Francisco  & Augustine,  which  proves 
that  they  knew  him  some  months  before, 
and  conversed  with  him,  is  proof  enough 
they  are  slaves ; and  I hope  that  by  the 
old  law  of  nations,  where  it  says  that  all 
prisoners  of  war,  nay,  even  their  pos- 
terity, are  slaves,  that  by  that  law  Pedro 
Sanche  & Andrew  Estavie  will  be  deemed 
such  for  the  use  of  the  capturers.  So  I 
rest  it  with  your  Honour. 
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Then  the  Judge  gave  his  decree,  that 
the  sloop  & cargo  should  be  sold  at  ven- 
due, & the  one  half  thereof  should  bo 
paid  the  Capturers  for  salvage,  free  from 
all  charges ; that  Jean  Baptiste  Domas, 
Pedro  Sanche,  & Andrew  Estavie,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England,  should 
remain  as  prisoners  of  war  till  ransomed ; 
and  that  Augustine  & Francisco,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  plantations,  should 
be  the  slaves,  & for  the  use  of  the  Cap- 
turers. So  the  Court  broke  up. 

Friday,  21*1.  This  day  made  an  end 
of  selling  the  cargo  of  the  prize.  Sold 
55  bush,  corn,  41  bb*  pork,  6 bb*  of  beef, 
4 bb*  of  oil,  and  then  set  up  Signor 
Cap1  Francisco  under  the  name  of  Don 
Blass,  lie  was  sold  to  Mr.  Stone  for 
84  £ 8s.  8 d.  Pork  & beef  very  much 
damnified. 

Thursday , 27A.  Got  all  our  sails  & 
powder  from  on  shore,  and  took  an  in- 
ventory of  the  prize’s  rigging  and  fur- 
niture, as  she  was  to  be  sold  on  Saturday 
next.  Capt  Frank  land  came  on  board 
to  view  her,  intending  to  buy  her,  I be- 
lieve. 

Saturday,  29rt.  To-day  the  sloop  & fur- 
niture was  sold,  & bought  by  Cap*  Frank- 
land. 

Monday,  31**.  The  captain  settled 
with  everybody,  intending  to  sail  to- 
morrow. He  took  bills  of  Exchange  of 
Capt  Frankland  on  his  brother,  Messrs. 
Frankland  & Lightfoot,  merchants  in 
Boston,  and  endorsed  by  the  Company’s 
Quartermaster,  for  540£,  New  England 
currency.  The  first  bill  he  sent  to  Cap* 
Freebody  by  Capt  Green,  bound  to  Bos- 
ton in  the  prize,  with  a letter. 

Wednesday , Sept.  2nd.  This  morning 
at  8 a.  M.  weighed  anchor,  having  a pilot 
on  board.  The  man  of  war’s  barge  with 
their  Lieut  came  on  board  to  search  our 
hold  & see  that  we  did  not  carry  any  of 
his  hands  with  us. 

Thursday,  3rf.  At  10  A.  M.  had  a ven- 
due at  the  mast  of  the  plunder  taken  in 
the  prize,  which  was  sold  to  the  amount 
of  50£.  i 

Friday,  4rt.  Moderate  weather  till  4 
A.  M.,  when  we  hauled  down  our  main- 
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sail  to  get  clear  of  the  keys  & brought 
to  under  our  ballast  mainsail,  the  wind 
blowing  a mere  hurricane. 

Sunday,  6A.  Out  both  reefs  our  main- 
sail. Hope  to  God  to  have  fine  weather. 
Got  clear  of  the  reefs,  and  stood  out  the 
hurricane,  which  was  terrible.  Very  few 
godly  enough  to  return  God  thanks  for 
their  deliverance. 

Sunday,  1SA.  The  Captain  gave  the 
people  a case  bottle  of  rum,  as  a tropick 
bottle  for  his  pinnace.  The  people 
christened  her  and  gave  her  the  name 
of  The  Spaniard's  Dread.  At  11a.  m. 
made  the  land  of  Hispaniola  & the  island 
of  Tortugas.  We  are  now  on  cruising 
ground.  The  Lord  send  us  success 
against  our  enemies! 

Monday,  14*\  Hard  gales  of  wind. 
Brought  to  off  Tortuga9  under  our  foro- 
sail,  and  about  5 a.  M.  saw  a sloop  bear- 
ing down  upon  us.  Got  all  things  ready 
to  receive  her,  fired  our  bow  chaser, 
hoisted  our  jib  & mainsail  & gave  chase, 
and,  as  we  outsailed  her,  she  was  soon 
brought  to.  She  proved  to  be  a sloop 
from  Philadelphia,  bound  to  Jamaica ; 
and  as  it  blew  a mere  fret  of  wind  from 
N.  E.,  wo  brought  to  again  under  our 
ballast  mainsail. 

Thursday,  1 7*.  Still  cruising  as  above. 
At  7 r.  m.  saw  2 sloops,  one  on  our  Star- 
board and  the  other  on  our  Larboard 
bow,  steering  N.  W.  We  fired  several 
shot  to  bring  them  to,  but  oue  of  them 
was  obstinate.  Capt  Hubbard,  the  Com' 
of  the  other,  came  to  at  the  first  shot 
lie  was  from  Jamaica  & bound  to  York, 
& informed  us  that  there  was  a large 
fleet  just  arrived  from  England  to  join 
the  Admiral ; that  Admiral  Vernon  was 
gone  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba ; that  there 
was  a hot  press  both  by  sea  & by  land ; 
& that  the  Spanish  Admiral  was  blown 
up  in  a large  man  of  war  at  the  Havanah, 
which  we  hope  may  prove  true.  The 
other  sloop,  he  said,  was  one  under  Cap* 
Styles,  bound  also  to  York,  and  had 
sailed  in  comp*  with  him.  Styles  re- 
ceived some  damage  for  his  obstinacy  in 
not  bringing  to,  for  our  shot  hulled  him 
and  tore  his  sails.  At  5 a.  m.  saw  a 
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top  sail  schooner ; but  the  master,  while 
going  to  the  mast  head  to  see  what  course 
she  steered,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
& break  his  arm  just  above  the  wrist. 
Gave  the  vessel  chase  as  far  as  Inagua 
Island,  when  she  came  to.  We  made 
the  Captain  come  on  board  with  his  pa- 
pers, from  which  we  found  that  he  came 
from  Leogane,  and  was  bound  to  Nantz 
in  France,  loaded  with  sugars,  indigo, 
and  hides,  and  also  300  pieces  of  8/8 
sent  by  the  Intendant  to  the  receiver  of 
the  customs  of  Nantz.  We  went  aboard 
in  the  Captain’s  yawl,  and  found  the 
cargo  agreeable  to  his  bills  of  lading, 
manifest,  and  clearance,  and  so  let  him 
pass.  lie  informed  us  that  thero  was  a 
brig  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  at  Leo- 
gane, that  came  in  there  in  distress,  hav- 
ing lost  his  mast,  which  gentleman  we 
hope  to  have  the  honour  of  dining  or 
supping  with  before  long. 

Saturday , 19*.  Moderate  weather. 
Saw  a sail  and  gave  chase. 

Sunday,  20*.  At  5 p.  M.  came  up  with 
the  chase,  which  proved  to  be  a French 
ship  that  had  been  blown  out  of  Leogane 
in  the  hurricane  6 days  ago.  Her  miz- 
zen  mast  had  been  cut  to  get  clear  of  the 
land ; her  quarters  stove  in ; her  head 
carried  away ; and  there  was  neither 
anchor  nor  cable  aboard.  Of  lt»  hands, 
which  were  aboard,  there  was  but  one 
sailor,  and  he  was  the  master,  and  they 
were  perishing  for  want  of  water.  There 
was  on  board  30  hlul  sugar,  1 hhd  & 1 
bbl  indigo,  13  hhd  Bourdeaux  wine,  & 
provisions  in  ’ plenty.  We  ordered  the 
master  on  board,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
came  over  the  side,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  begged  for  help.  When  we  heard 
his  deplorable  case,  we  spared  him  some 
water,  &,  as  he  was  an  entire  stranger 
on  the  coast,  put  one  of  our  hands  aboard 
to  navigate  his  vessel.  They  kept  com- 
pany with  us  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing sent  us  a hhd  of  wine.  At  5 a.  m., 
they  being  about  a league  to  windward 
of  us,  we  made  in  for  the  Molo  by  Cape 
Nicholas,  and  she  steering  after  us,  wo 
brought  her  in.  But  the  wind  coming 
up  ahead,  & their  ship  out  of  trim, 


they  could  not  work  up  so  far  as  we, 
so  they  came  to  an  anchor  a league  bo- 
low  us.  The  Cap*  of  the  ship  is  nam- 
ed Doulteau,  the  ship  La  Genercusc, 
Dutch  built,  and  is  from  Rochelle  in 
France. 

Monday,  21*'.  Our  Lieu*  with  two 
hands  went  ashore  to  see  if  he  could  kill 
any  cattle.  Some  others  of  the  people 
went  for  water  and  found  7 wells.  The 
people  on  board  were  busy  in  fishing,  of 
which  they  caught  an  abundance ; but 
some  of  the  hands  who  eat  of  the  fish 
complained  that  they  were  poisoned  by 
them. 

Wednesday,  23<f.  At  6 P.  M.  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  came  on  board  to  return 
thanks  to  our  Cap*  for  his  kind  assistance, 
& offered  him  anything  ho  might  have 
occasion  for.  He  gave  the  peoplo  an- 
other hhd  of  claret  & some  sugar,  & to 
the  Cap*  a quarter  cask  of  wine  for  his 
own  drinking,  also  6 lengths  of  old  junk. 
At  6 A.  M.  left  the  poor  Frenchman  in 
hopes  of  letting  his  Cap*  know  where 
he  was,  weighed  anchor  from  the  Molo, 
and,  the  weather  being  moderate,  got  on 
our  cruising  ground,  the  North  side  of 
Cuba. 

Saturday,  2G*.  About  5 p.  M.  thought 
we  saw  a vessel  at  anchor  under  the 
land.  Lay  oflf  & on  till  5 a.  m.,  when 
wo  saw  2 sails,  a brigantine  & a sloop. 
Gave  them  chase,  the  sloop  laying  to  for 
us,  & the  brigantine  making  the  best 
of  her  way  to  the  leeward.  We  pres- 
ently came  up  with  the  sloop,  & when 
in  gun  shot,  hoisted  our  pennant.  The 
compliment  was  returned  with  a Span- 
ish ensign  at  mast  head,  and  a gun  to 
confirm  it  "We  then  went  alongside  of 
him  & received  his  broadside,  which  wo 
cheerfully  returned.  He  then  dropped 
astern,  & bore  away  before  the  wind, 
crowding  all  the  sail  he  could,  and  we, 
having  tacked  and  done  the  like,  came 
again  within  gun  shot.  While  chasing, 
we  shifted  our  bow  guns  to  our  fore 
ports,  and  they  had  done  the  like  with 
their  after  guns,  moving  them  to  their 
cabin  windows,  from  which  they  pelted 
us  with  their  stern  chasers,  while  we  pep- 
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pered  them  with  our  fore  guns.  At  last, 
after  some  brisk  firing,  they  struck.  We 
ordered  their  canoe  on  board,  which  was 
directly  manned,  and  brought  their  Capt, 
who  delivered  his  commission  & sword  to 
our  Cap*,  and  surrendered  himself  a pris- 
oner of  war.  He  was  desperately  wound- 
ed in  the  arm,  & had  received  several 
small  shot  in  his  head  & body.  Three 
' of  his  hands  were  wounded,  & one  negro 
boy  killed.  This  vessel  had  been  new 
fitted  out  in  November  last  from  the 
Havanah,  was  on  our  coast  early  in  the 
spring,  & had  taken  several  vessels  and 
brought  them  in  to  the  Havanah,  where 
in  August  she  was  again  fitted  out,  and 
had  met  with  good  success  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia.  She  mounted  6 guns  & 12 
swivels,  & had  a crew  of  30  hands,  two 
of  whom  were  Englishmen,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  and  had  entered  their 
service.  We  now  made  all  the  sail  we 
could  crowd  after  the  brigantine,  which 
by  this  time  was  almost  out  of  sight.  Our 
damage  in  the  engagement  was  not  much; 
one  man  slightly  wounded  by  a splinter, 
two  more  by  a piece  accidentally  going 
off  after  the  fight,  upwards  of  20  shot  in 
our  sails,  2 through  our  mast,  & 1 through 
our  gunwale.  This  day  the  Revenge  has 
established  her  honour,  which  had  almost 
been  lost  by  letting  the  other  privateer 
go  oft  with  4 ships,  as  before  mentioned. 
Still  in  chase  of  the  brigantine,  which  is 
making  for  the  land. 

Sunday,  27A.  At  4 A.  M.  came  up  with 
the  chase,  fired  two  guns,  & brought  her 
to.  She  had  been  taken  by  the  privateer 
23  days  before,  in  Lat.  26.°  N.,  while  com- 
ing from  Barbadoes ; was  loaded  with 
rum,  sugar,  & some  bags  of  cotton,  & 
was  bound  to  Boston.  Her  owners  are 
Messrs.  Lee  & Tyler,  Merchants  there, 
Thomas  Smith  was  her  commander,  & 
there  were  5 Spaniards  aboard,  whom 
we  took. 

Monday,  28rt.  Put  the  Lieut  on  board 
the  privateer  prize  with  7 hands ; also 
put  on  board  the  brigantine  Capt  Tho, 
Smith,  with  verbal  orders  to  follow  us 
until  we  could  get  letters  written  to  send 
her  to  Rhode  Island  to  Cap*  Freebody. 
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Tuesday,  29rt.  Lost  sight  of  both  prizes, 
& lay  to  the  best  part  of  the  forenoon  to 
let  them  come  up  with  us. 

Wednesday,  30».  Saw  our  prize,  [the 
sloop,]  bore  down  on  her,  & ordered  her 
canoe  on  board.  The  Quartermaster 
went  on  board  & brought  off  her  pow- 
der & other  stores,  leaving  7 hands  to 
navigate  her,  with  verbal  orders  to  keep 
us  company.  No  news  of  the  brigan- 
tine ; we  suppose  she  is  gone  to  the 
northward.  She  has  one  of  our  hands 
on  board. 

Thursday,  Oct.  1**.  Calm  weather,  with 
thunder  & rain.  Brave  living  with  our 
people.  Punch  every  day,  which  makes 
them  dream  strange  things,  which  fore- 
tells good  success  in  our  cruise.  They 
dream  of  nothing  but  mad  bulls,  Span- 
iards, & bags  of  gold.  Examined  the 
papers  of  the  sloop,  & found  several  iu 
Spanish  & French,  among  which  was 
the  condemnation  of  Cap*  Stocking’s 
sloop. 

Friday,  2nd.  At  6 a.  M.  saw  a ship 
under  the  land.  Stretched  in  for  her, 
when  she  hoisted  a French  pennant  & 
an  English  ensign.  Hoisted  our  Spanish 
Jack  at  mast  head,  and  sent  our  pinnace 
aboard  to  discover  what  it  was.  She 
proved  to  be  a ship  that  had  been  taken 
by  Don  Francisco  Loranzo,  our  prisoner, 
off  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  Ho  had  put 
a Lieu*,  10  hands,  & 5 Englishmen  to 
carry  her  to  the  Havanah.  But  tho 
Spaniards  ran  her  ashore  on  purpose. 
We  brought  off  the  5 Englishmen,  the 
Spaniards  having  run  for  it.  We  caught 
one  & brought  him  on  board,  ami  sent 
our  prize  alongside  to  save  what  goods 
we  could,  for  the  ship  was  bilged. 

Saturday,  3d.  The  people  busy  in 
getting  goods  out  of  the  ship,  we  laying 
off  & on. 

Sunday,  4th.  Sent  John  Webb  as 
master  with  7 mariners  on  board  the 
prize,  & with  them  a Bermudian  ne- 
gro, who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a 
fishing  boat  by  the  Spanish  Cap*  off  the 
Bermudas,  & a mulatto  prisoner  belong- 
ing to  the  Spaniartls,  with  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  underneath. 
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1861.]  Journal  of  a 

Latitude  22.°  50/  N.,  Oct.  4*,  1741. 
Mr.  John  Wtebb, 

You  being  appointed  master  of  the 
sloop  Invincible,  late  a Spanish  priva- 
teer, commanded  by  Cap1  Don  Francisco 
Loranzo,  and  taken  by  me  & company, 
we  order  you  to  keep  company  with  U3 
till  farther  orders.  But  if,  by  some  un- 
foreseen accident,  bad  weather,  or  giving 
chase,  we  should  chance  to  part,  then  we 
order  that  you  proceed  directly  with  said 
sloop  & cargo  to  Rhode  Island  in  New 
England.  And  if,  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  you  safe  arrive  there,  you  must 
apply  to  Mr.  John  Frecbody,  Merchant 
there,  & deliver  your  sloop  & cargo  to 
him  or  his  assigns. 

You  are  also  ordered  to  take  care  that 
you  speak  to  no  vessel,  nor  suffer  any  to 
speak  with  you,  during  your  passage,  nor 
permit  any  disorder  on  board;  but  you 
must  take  a special  care  of  the  cargo 
that  none  be  embezzled,  and,  if  weather 
permits,  you  must  be  diligent  in  drying 
the  goods,  to  hinder  them  from  spoiling. 
Wishing  you  a good  voyage,  we  remain 
your  friends. 

B.  N. 

D.  M. 

Copy  of  a letter  sent  to  Capt  Free- 
body  per  John  Webb  in  the  sloop. 

Sir,  — I hope  my  sundry  letters  sent 
you  by  different  hands  are  come  safe. 

This  waits  upon  you  with  the  agree- 
able news  of  our  taking  a Spanish  priva- 
teer on  the  26‘h  Sep1  last,  off  Cape  Ro- 
man, on  the  north  side  of  Cuba.  She 
was  conveying  to  the  Havanah  a brigan- 
tine which  she  had  taken,  coming  from 
Barbadoes  & bound  to  Boston,  & laden 
with  rum,  sugar,  and  some  bags  of  cotton. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
early  in  the  morning,  & gave  chase. 
When  within  about  a mile  of  him  we 
hoisted  our  pennant,  which  compliment 
he  immediately  returned  with  his  ensign 
at  mast  head  and  a gun  to  confirm  it. 
We  received  several  Bhot  from  him,  & 
oheerfully  returned  them.  lie  then  made 
the  best  of  his  way  off,  crowding  all  the 
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sail  he  could;  and  we,  doing  the  like, 
came  again  within  gun  shot,  and  plied 
her  with  our  bow  chasers,  which  were 
shifted  to  the  fore  {>orts  for  that  purpose. 
They  in  return  kept  pelting  us  with 
their  stem  chasers  out  of  their  cabin 
windows,  but  after  some  brisk  firing  they 
struck.  Our  rigging,  mast,  & gunwale 
received  some  damage.  Upwards  of  25 
shot  went  through  our  sails,  2 through 
our  mast  in  its  weakest  part  just  below 
where  it  was  fished,  1 cut  our  fore  shroud 
on  the  Larboard  6ide,  & another  went 
through  our  Starboard  gunwale,  port  & 
all.  Only  one  of  our  men  was  wounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  he  slightly  by  a splin- 
ter. Two  others  were  hurt  in  the  arm 
by  one  of  the  people’s  pieces  going  off 
accidentally  after  the  engagement.  The 
poor  Cap*  of  the  privateer  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  and  the  bone  fractured,  one 
negro  boy  killed,  & others  wounded.  IIo 
was  fitted  out  hist  November  at  the  Ha- 
vanah, proceeded  to  S‘.  Augustine,  & 
while  on  our  coast  early  in  the  spring 
took  several  vessels.  In  August  last  he 
was  again  fitted  out,  & had  taken  several 
more  vessels  on  our  coast.  But  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  stop  his  course.  His 
name  is  Don  Francisco  Loranzo,  & by 
all  report,  though  an  enemy,  a brave 
man,  endued  with  a great  deal  of  clem- 
eucy,  & using  his  prisoners  with  a great 
deal  of  humanity.  The  like  usage  he 
receives  with  us,  for  he  justly  deserves 
it. 

A\re  have  sent  you  the  sloop  com- 
manded by  John  AYebb,  loaded  with 
sundry  goods  somewhat  damaged,  which 
I must  desire  you  to  unload  directly  & 
to  take  care  to  get  them  dried.  There 
is  also  a negro  boy  that  is  sickly,  a ne- 
gro man  said  to  have  been  taken  off 
Bermudas  by  tho  privateer  as  he  was  a 
fishing,  & a mulatto  belonging  to  some 
of  the  subjects  or  vassals  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  all  of  which  we  recommend  to 
your  care  that  they  may  not  elope. 

The  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  tak- 
en on  board,  the  Captain  included,  is  48, 
out  of  which  11  are  of  the  blood  of  ne- 
groes, for  Which  we  don’t  doubt  that  we 
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shall  have  bis  Majesty’s  bounty  money, 
which  is  5£  sterling  per  head.  We  also 
desire  that  the  vessel  may  not  be  con- 
demned till  our  arrival,  but  only  un- 
loaded & a just  account  taken  of  what 
was  on  board.  As  to  the  brigantine,  the 
Captain  of  her,  whom  we  put  in  again 
out  of  civility,  has  used  us  in  a very  ras- 
cally manner;  for  he  ran  away  from  us 
in  the  night  with  the  vessel,  & no  doubt 
designed  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  salvage, 
which  is  the  half  of  brig  & cargo,  the 
enemy  having  had  possession  of  her  for 
22  days.  As  she  is  a vessel  of  value,  I 
hope  you’l  do  your  endeavors  to  recover 
our  just  dues,  and  apply  to  the  owners, 
who  arc,  as  wo  arc  credibly  informed, 
Messrs  Lee  & Tyler  of  Boston,  both  of 
whom  are  under  the  state  of  conviction 
since  the  gospel  of  Whitfield  & Tennant 
has  been  propagated  in  New  England. 
So  that  we  are  in  hopes  they  will  readily 
give  a just  account  of  her  cargo  & her 
true  value,  & render  to  Ciesar  the  things 
that  are  Caisar’s,  which  is  the  moral 
preached  by  Whitefield. 

As  this  will  require  a lawsuit,  I hope 
you  will  get  the  best  advice  you  possibly 
can,  &,  if  she  is  at  Boston  or  elsewhere, 
get  her  seized  & condemned.  She  was 
designed  to  be  consigned  to  you,  & tho 
master  was  sent  on  board  to  take  posses- 
sion, & get  things  in  order  to  sail,  while 
we  were  writing  letters  & bills  of  lad- 
ing, but  he  gave  us  the  slip.  So,  relying 
on  your  care,  we  don’t  doubt  but  you  will 
recover  her  and  add  her  to  the  privateer 
prize.  The  brigantine  was  called  the 
Sarah,  commanded  by  Tho*  Smith,  & had 
on  board  1 1 hhd  of  rum,  23  hhd  of  sugar, 
& 12  bags  of  cotton.  She  was  well  fitted 
with  4 swiveh,  one  gun,  & other  stores. 
She  was  a new,  pink  stern  vessel,  & car- 
ried off  one  of  our  hands,  who,  no  doubt, 
will  acquaint  you  of  the  wholo  affair. 
We  hope  you  will  show  no  favour  to  the 
Cap*  for  his  ill  usage,  but  get  a just  ac- 
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count  of  his  venture,  one  half  ot  which  is 
our  due.  This  affair  is  recommended  to 
you  by  all  the  company,  and  we  hojie  that 
you  will  serve  us  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  not  doubting  in  the  least  of  your 
justice  & equity. 

Inclosed  you  will  receive  Cap1  Frank- 
land’s  2 Bills  of  Exchange  on  his  brother 
for  540£,  also  a list  of  the  vessels  which 
were  taken  by  Francisco  Loranzo  since 
he  first  went  out  on  his  cruise,  which  vou 
may  use  at  pleasure  either  to  publish  or 
conceal.  We  are  still  cruising  on  the 
Northern  side  of  Cuba,  & are  in  hopes 
of  getting  something  worth  while  in  a 
short  time. 

We  are  all  in  good  health ; so,  having 
no  more  to  add  but  my  kind  remembran- 
ces to  all  friends, 

I remain 

sincerely  vours, 

B.  N. 

Monday,  5ft.  The  company  gave  the 
Cap1  a night  gown,  a spencer  wig,  & 4 
pair  of  thread  stockings,  & to  the  Lieut 
a pair  of  buck  skin  breeches.  The  Doc- 
tor bought  a suit  of  broad  cloth,  which 
cost  him  28  pieces  of  eight  and  is  carried 
to  his  account  in  the  sloop’s  ledger. 

Here  Peter  Vezian’s  journal  abruptly 
comes  to  an  end.  But  we  know  from  oth- 
er papers,  that  the  “Revenge,”  after  a 
successful  cruise,  returned  safely  to  New- 
port ; and  thence  in  the  next  succeeding 
years  often  sailed  out  against  the  Span- 
iards. Queer  legends  of  those  privateer- 
ing days  still  linger  in  Newport,  and  tra- 
ces of  ill-gotten  wealth  may  still  bo  dis- 
covered there.  The  sailors  of  the  old  sea- 
port are  as  bold  and  adventurous  as  ever, 
but  they  are  grown  honcster,  and  never 
again  shall  a crew  be  found  there  to  man 
either  slave-trader  or  privateer.  North- 
ern seamen  have  no  liking  for  such  occu- 
pation. 
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CONCERNING  PEOPLE  OF  WHOM  MORE  MIGHT  HAVE 

BEEN  MADE. 


It  is  recorded  in  history,  that  at  a cer- 
tain public  dinner  in  America  a Meth- 
odist preacher  was  called  on  to  give  a 
toast  It  may  l>e  supposed  that  the  even- 
ing was  so  far  advanced  that  every  per- 
son present  had  been  toasted  already,  and 
also  all  the  friends  of  every  one  pres- 
ent It  thus  happened  that  the  Meth- 
odist preacher  was  in  considerable  per- 
plexity as  to  the  question,  What  being,  or 
class  of  beings,  should  form  the  subject 
of  his  toast.  But  the  good  man  was  a 
person  of  large  sympathies ; and  some 
happy  link  of  association  recalled  to  his 
mind  certain  words  with  which  he  had 
a professional  familiarity,  and  which  set 
forth  a subject  of  a most  comprehensive 
character.  Arising  from  his  seat,  the 
Methodist  preacher  said,  that,  without 
troubling  the  assembled  company  with 
any  preliminary  observations,  he  begged 
to  propose  the  health  of  All  People 
that  on  Earth  do  Dwell. 

Not  unnaturally,  I have  thought  of 
that  Methodist  preacher  and  his  toast,  as 
I begin  to  write  this  essay.  For,  though 
its  subject  was  suggested  to  me  by  vari- 
ous little  things  of  very  small  concern  to 
mankind  in  general,  though  of  great  in- 
terest to  one  or  two  individual  beings,  I 
now  discern  that  the  subject  of  this  essay 
is  in  truth  as  comprehensive  as  the  sub- 
ject of  that  toast.  I have  something  to 
say  Concerning  People  of  t cliom  More 
might  have  been  Made : I sec  now  that 
the  class  which  I have  named  includes 
every  human  being.  More  might  have 
been  made,  in  somo  respects,  possibly  in 
many  respects,  of  AU  People  that  on  Earth 
do  Dtcell.  Physically,  intellectually,  mor- 
ally, spiritually,  more  might  have  been 
made  of  all.  Wise  and  diligent  training 
on  the  part  of  others,  self-denial,  indus- 
try, tact,  decision,  promptitude,  on  the 
part  of  the  man  himself,  might  have 
made  something  far  better  than  he  now 
is  of  every  man  that  breathes.  No  one 


is  made  the  most  of.  Thero  have  been 
human  beings  who  have  been  made  the 
most  of  as  regards  some  one  thing,  who 
have  had  some  single  power  developed 
to  the  utmost;  but  no  one  is  made  the 
most  of,  all  round ; no  one  is  even  made 
the  most  of  as  regards  the  two  or  three 
most  important  things  of  all.  And,  in- 
deed, it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
things  in  which  human  beings  seem  to 
have  attained  to  absolute  perfection  have 
for  the  most  part  been  things  compara- 
tively frivolous, — accomplishments  which 
certainly  wero  not  worth  the  labor  and 
the  time  which  it  must  have  cost  to  mas- 
ter them.  Thus,  hi.  Blondin  has  proba- 
bly made  as  much  of  himself  as  can  be 
made  of  mortal,  in  the  respect  of  walking 
on  a rope  stretched  at  a great  height  from 
the  ground.  Hazlitt  makes  mention  of  a 
man  who  had  cultivated  to  the  very  high- 
est degree  the  art  of  playing  at  rackets, 
and  who  accordingly  played  at  rackets 
incomparably  better  than  any  one  else 
ever  did.  A wealthy  gentleman,  lately 
deceased,  by  putting  his  whole  mind  to 
the  pursuit,  esteemed  himself  to  have 
reached  entire  perfection  in  the  matter 
of  killing  otters.  Various  individuals  have 
probably  developed  the  power  of  turning 
somersets,  of  picking  pockets,  of  playing 
on  the  piano,  jew’s-harp,  banjo,  and  pen- 
ny trumpet,  of  mental  calculation  in  arith- 
metic, of  insinuating  evil  about  their 
neighbors  without  directly  asserting  any- 
thing, to  a measure  as  great  as  is  pos- 
sible to  man.  Long  practice  and  great 
concentration  of  mind  upon  these  things 
have  sufficed  to  produce  what  might  seem 
to  tremble  on  the  verge  of  perfection, — 
what  unquestionably  leaves  the  attain- 
ments of  ordinary  people  at  an  inconceiv- 
able distance  behind.  But  I do  not  call 
it  making  the  most  of  a man,  to  develop, 
even  to  perfection,  the  power  of  turning 
somersets  and  playing  at  rackets.  I call 
it  making  the  most  of  a man,  when  you 
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make  the  best  of  his  best  powers  and  qual- 
ities,— when  you  take  those  things  about 
him  which  arc  the  worthiest  and  most  ad- 
mirable, and  cultivate  these  up  to  their 
highest  attainable  degree.  And  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  statement  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  no  one  is  made  the  most 
of.  Even  in  the  best,  wo  see  no  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  good  qualities 
which  might  have  been  developed  into 
a great  deal  more ; and  in  very  many 
human  beings,  proper  management  might 
have  brought  out  qualities  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  these  beings  now 
possess.  Jt  is  not  merely  that  they  arc 
rough  diamonds,  which  might  have  been 
polished  into  blazing  ones,  — not  merely 
that  they  are  thoroughbred  colts  drawing 
coal-carts,  which  with  fair  training  would 
have  been  new  Eclipses:  it  is  that  they 
are  vinegar  which  might  have  been  wine, 
poison  which  might  have  been  food,  wild- 
cats which  might  have  been  harmless 
lambs,  soured  miserable  wretches  who 
might  have  been  happy  and  useful,  al- 
most devils  who  might  have  been  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  Oh,  the  un- 
utterable sadness  that  is  in  the  thought 
of  what  might  have  been  1 

Not  always,  indeed.  Sometimes,  as 
we  look  back,  it  is  with  deep  thankful- 
ness that  we  see  the  point  at  which  we 
were  (we  cannot  say  how)  inclined  to 
take  the  right  turning,  when  we  were 
all  but  resolved  to  take  that  which  we 
can  now  see  would  have  landed  us  in 
wreck  and  ruin.  And  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  correct  any  morbid  tendency  to 
brood  upon  the  fancy  of  how  much  bet- 
ter we  might  have  been,  by  remembering 
also  how  much  worse  we  might  have  been. 
Sometimes  the  present  state  of  matters, 
good  or  bad,  is  the  result  of  long  train- 
ing, of  influences  that  were  at  work 
through  many  years,  and  that  produced 
their  effect  so  gradually  that  we  never 
remarked  the  steps  of  the  process,  till 
6ome  day  we  waken  up  to  a sense  of  the 
fact,  and  find  ourselves  perhaps  a great 
deal  better,  probably  a great  deal  worse, 
than  we  had  been  vaguely  imagining. 
But  the  case  is  not  unfrequently  other- 
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wise.  Sometimes  one  testing-time  decid- 
ed whether  wo  should  go  to  the  left  or  to 
the  right.  There  are  in  the  moral  world 
things  analogous  to  the  sudden  accident 
which  makes  a man  blind  or  lame  for  life : 
in  an  instant  there  is  wrought  a perma- 
nent deterioration.  Perhaps  a few  min- 
utes before  man  or  woman  took  the  step 
which  can  never  be  retraced,  which  must 
banish  forever  from  all  they  hold  dear, 
and  compel  to  seek  in  some  new  coun- 
try far  away  a place  where  to  hide  their 
shame  and  misery,  they  had  just  as  little 
thought  of  taking  that  miserable  step  as 
you,  my  reader,  have  of  taking  one  like 
it  And  perhaps  there  are  human  beings 
in  this  world,  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
and  with  not  a speck  on  their  snow-white 
reputation,  who  know  within  themselves 
that  they  have  barely  escaped  the  gulf, 
that  the  moment  has  been  in  which  all 
their  future  lot  was  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  that  a grain’s  weight  more  in 
die  scale  of  evil  and  by  this  time  they 
might  have  been  reckoned  among  the 
most  degraded  and  abandoned  of  the 
race.  But  probably  the  first  deviation, 
either  to  right  or  left,  is  in  most  cases  a 
very  small  one.  You  know,  my  friend, 
what  is  meant  by  the  points  upon  a rail- 
way. By  moving  a lever,  the  rails  upon 
which  the  train  is  advancing  are,  at  a 
certain  place,  broadened  or  narrowed  by 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  That  little 
movement  decides  whether  the  train  shall 
go  north  or  south.  Twenty  carriages 
have  come  so  far  together;  but  here  is 
a junction  station,  and  the  train  is  to  bo 
divided.  The  first  ten  carriages  deviate 
from  the  main  line  by  a fraction  of  an 
inch  at  first ; but  in  a few  minutes  die 
two  portions  of  the  train  are  flying  on, 
miles  apart.  You  cannot  see  the  one 
from  the  other,  save  by  distant  puffs  of 
white  steam  through  the  clumps  of  trees. 
Perhaps  already  a high  hill  has  interven- 
ed, and  each  train  is  on  its  solitary  way, 
— one  to  end  its  course,  after  some  hours, 
amid  the  roar  and  smoke  and  bare  ugli- 
ness of  some  huge  manufacturing  town ; 
and  the  other  to  come  through  green  fields 
to  the  quaint,  quiet,  dreamy-looking  little 
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city,  whose  place  is  marked,  across  the 
plain,  by  the  noble  spire  of  the  gray  ca- 
thedral rising  into  the  summer  blue.  We 
come  to  such  points  in  our  journey  through 
life,— railway-points,  as  it  were,  which  de- 
cide not  merely  our  lot  in  life,  but  even 
what  kind  of  folk  we  shall  be,  morally  and 
intellectually.  A hair’s  breadth  may  make 
the  deviation  at  first.  Two  situations  are 
offered  you  at  once : you  think  there  is 
hardly  anything  to  choose  between  them. 
It  docs  not  matter  which  you  accept ; and 
perhaps  some  slight  and  fanciful  consid- 
eration is  allowed  to  turn  the  scale.  But 
now  you  look  back,  and  you  can  see  that 
there  was  the  turning-point  in  your  life ; 
it  was  because  you  went  there  to  the 
right,  and  not  to  the  left,  that  you  are 
now  a great  English  prelate,  and  not  a 
humble  Scotch  professor.  Was  there  not 
a time  in  a certain  great  man’s  life,  at 
which  the  lines  of  rail  diverged,  and  at 
which  the  question  was  settled,  Should  he 
be  a minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  or  should 
he  be  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  ? I can  imagine  a stage  in  the 
history  of  a lad  in  a counting-house,  at 
which  the  little  angle  of  rail  may  be  push- 
ed in  or  pushed  back  that  shall  send  the 
train  to  one  of  two  places  five  hundred 
miles  asunder:  it  may  depend  upon  wheth- 
er he  shall  bike  or  not  take  that  half-crown, 
whether,  thirty  years  after,  he  shall  be  tak- 
ing the  chair,  a rubicund  baronet,  at  a 
missionary  society  meeting,  and  receive 
the  commendations  of  philanthropic  peers 
and  earnest  bishops,  or  be  laboring  in 
chains  at  Norfolk  Island,  a brutalized, 
cursing,  hardened,  scourge-scarred,  de- 
spairing wretch,  without  a hope  for  this 
life  or  the  other.  Oh,  how  much  may 
turn  upon  a little  thing  1 Because  the 
railway  train  in  which  you  were  coming 
to  a certain  place  was  stopped  by  a snow- 
storm, the  whole  character  of  your  life 
may  have  been  changed.  Because  some 
one  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  you 
went  to  see  Miss  Smith  on  a certain  day, 
resolved  to  put  to  her  a certain  question, 
you  missed  the  tide,  you  lost  your  chance, 
you  went  away  to  Australia  and  never 
saw  her  more.  It  fell  upon  a day  that  a 


ship,  coming  from  Melbourne,  was  weath- 
ering a rocky  point  on  an  iron-bound 
coast,  and  was  driven  closo  upon  that  per- 
ilous shore.  They  tried  to  put  her  about ; 
it  was  the  last  chance.  It  was  a moment 
of  awful  risk  and  decision.  If  the  wind 
catches  the  sails,  now  shivering  as  the 
6hip  comes  up,  on  the  right  6ide,  then  all 
on  board  are  safe.  If  the  wind  catches 
the  sails  on  the  other  side,  then  all  on 
board  must  perish.  And  so  it  all  depends 
upon  which  surface  of  certain  square  yards 
of  canvas  the  uncertain  breeze  shall  strike, 
whether  John  Smith,  who  is  coming  home 
from  the  diggings  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  shall  go  down  and  never  be  heard 
of  again  by  his  poor  mother  and  sisters 
away  in  Scotland,  — or  whether  he  shall 
get  safely  back,  a rich  man,  to  gladden 
their  hearts,  and  buy  a pretty  little  place, 
and  improve  the  house  on  it  into  the 
pleasantest  picture,  and  purchase,  and 
ride,  and  drive  various  horses,  and  bo 
seen  on  market-days  sauntering  in  the 
High  Street  of  the  county-town,  and  get 
married,  and  run  about  the  lawn  before 
his  door,  chasing  his  little  children,  and 
become  a decent  elder  of  the  Church,  and 
live  quietly  and  happily  for  many  years. 
Yes,  from  what  precise  point  of  tho  com- 
pass the  next  Haw  of  wind  should  coma 
would  decide  the  question  between  the 
long  homely  life  in  Scotland  and  a name- 
less burial  deep  in  a foreign  sea. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  human  beings,  not  that 
they  actually  are  much,  but  that  they 
tire  something  of  which  much  may  be 
made.  There  are  untold  potentialities 
in  human  nature.  The  tree  cut  down, 
concerning  which  its  heathen  owner  de- 
bated whether  he  should  make  it  into 
a god  or  into  a three-legged  stool,  was 
positively  nothing  in  its  capacity  of  com- 
ing to  different  ends  and  developments, 
when  we  compare  it  with  each  human 
being  born  into  this  world.  Man  is  not 
so  much  a thing  already,  as  he  is  the 
germ  of  something.  He  is,  so  to  speak, 
material  formed  to  the  hand  of  circum- 
stances. He  is  essentially  a germ,  either 
of  good  or  evil.  And  he  is  not  like  the 
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seed  of  a plant,  in  -whoso  development 
the  tether  allows  no  wider  range  than 
that  between  the  more  or  less  success- 
ful manifestation  of  its  inherent  nature. 
Give  a young  tree  fair  play,  good  soil 
and  abundant  air,  — tend  it  carefully,  in 
short,  and  you  will  have  a noble  tree. 
Treat  the  young  tree  unfairly,  — give  it 
a bad  soil,  deprive  it  of  needful  air  and 
light,  and  it  will  grow  up  a stunted  and 
poor  tree.  But  in  the  case  of  the  hu- 
man being,  there  is  more  than  this  dif- 
ference in  degree.  There  may  be  a 
difference  in  kind.  The  human  being 
may  grow  up  to  be,  as  it  were,  a fair 
and  healthful  fruit-tree,  or  to  be  a poi- 
sonous one.  There  is  something  posi- 
tively awful  about  the  potentialities  that 
are  in  human  nature.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  might  have  grown  up  un- 
der influences  which  would  have  made 
him  a bloodthirsty  pirate  or  a sneaking 
pickpocket  The  pirate  or  the  pickpock- 
et, taken  at  the  right  time,  and  trained 
in  the  right  way,  might  have  been  made 
a pious,  exemplary  man.  You  remem- 
ber that  good  divine,  two  hundred  years 
since,  who,  standing  in  the  market-place 
of  a certain  town,  and  seeing  a poor 
wretch  led  by  him  to  the  gallows,  said, 
“There  goes  myself,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God.”  Of  course,  it  is  needful  that 
human  laws  should  hold  all  men  as 
equally  responsible.  The  punishment  of 
such  an  offence  is  such  an  infliction,  no 
matter  who  committed  the  offence.  At 
least  the  mitigating  circumstances  which 
human  laws  can  take  into  account  must 
be  all  of  a very  plain  and  intelligible 
character.  It  would  not  do  to  recognize 
anything  like  a graduated  scale  of  re- 
sponsibility. A very  bad  training  in 
youth  would  be  in  a certain  limited 
6ense  regarded  as  lessening  the  guilt  of 
any  wrong  thing  done ; and  you  may  re- 
member, accordingly,  how  that  magnani- 
mous monarch,  Charles  II.,  urged  to  the 
Scotch  lords,  in  extenuation  of  the  wrong 
tilings  he  had  done,  that  his  father  had 
given  him  a very  bad  education.  But 
though  human  laws  and  judges  may  vain- 
ly and  clumsily  endeavor  to  fix  each 


wrongdoer’s  place  in  the  scale  of  respon- 
sibility, and  though  they  must,  in  a rough 
way,  do  what  is  rough  justice  in  five  cases 
out  of  six,  still  we  may  well  believe  that 
in  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Judge  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  men  are  most  delicately 
graduated  to  their  opportunities.  There 
is  One  who  will  appreciate  with  entire 
accuracy  the  amount  of  guilt  that  is  in 
each  wrong  deed  of  each  wrong -doer, 
and  mercifully  allow  for  such  as  never 
had  a chance  of  being  anything  but 
wrong-doers.  And  it  will  not  matter 
whether  it  was  from  original  constitu- 
tion or  from  unhappy  training  that  these 
poor  creatures  never  had  that  chance. 
I was  lately  quite  astonished  to  learn 
that  some  sincere,  but  stupid  American 
divines  have  fallen  foul  of  the  eloquent 
author  of  “ Elsie  Venner,”  and  accused 
him  of  fearful  heresy,  because  he  de- 
clared his  confident  belief  that  “ God 
would  never  make  a man  with  a crook- 
ed spine  and  then  punish  him  for  not 
standing  upright."  Why,  that  statement 
of  the  “ Autocrat  ” appears  to  me  at 
least  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  It  may,  indeed,  contain  some  rco- 
ondite  and  malignant  reference  which 
the  stupid  American  divines  know,  and 
which  I do  not ; it  may  be  a mystic  Shib- 
boleth, indicating  far  more  than  it  as- 
serts ; as  at  one  time  in  Scotland  it  was 
esteemed  as  proof  that  a clergyman 
preached  unsound  doctrine,  if  he  made 
use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  But,  un- 
derstanding it  simply  as  meaning  that 
the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  will  do  right, 
it  appears  to  me  an  axiom  beyond  all 
question.  And  I take  it  as  putting  in  a 
compact  form  the  spirit  of  what  I have 
been  arguing  for,  — to  wit,  that,  though 
human  law  must  of  necessity  hold  all 
rational  beings  as  alike  responsible,  yet 
in  the  eye  of  God  the  difference  may  be 
immense.  The  graceful  vase,  that  stands 
in  the  drawing-room  under  a glass  shade, 
and  never  goes  to  the  well,  has  no  great 
right  to  despise  the  rough  pitcher  that 
goes  often  and  is  broken  at  last.  It  is 
fearful  to  think  what  malleable  material 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  circumstances. 
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And  a certain  Authority,  considerably 
wiser  and  incomparably  more  chari ta- 
ble than  the  American  divines  already 
mentioned,  recognized  the  fact,  when  He 
taught  us  to  pray,  “Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  ! ” We  shall  think,  in  a little 
while,  of  certain  influences  which  may 
make  or  mar  the  human  being;  but  it 
may  be  said  here  that  I firmly  believe 
that  happiness  is  one  of  the  best  of  disci- 
plines. As  a general  rule,  if  people  were 
happier,  they  would  be  better.  When 
you  see  a poor  cabman  on  a winter-day, 
soaked  with  rain,  and  fevered  with  gin, 
violently  thrashing  the  wretched  horse 
he  is  driving,  and  perhaps  howling  at 
it,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  just  because 
the  poor  cabman  is  so  miserable  that  he  is 
doing  all  that.  It  was  a sudden  glimpse, 
perhaps,  of  his  bare  home  and  hungry 
children,  and  of  tho  dreary  future  which 
lay  before  himself  and  them,  that  was 
the  true  cause  of  those  two  or  three  fu- 
rious lashes  you  saw  him  deal  upon  the 
unhappy  screw’s  ribs.  Whenever  I read 
any  article  in  a review,  which  is  mani- 
festly malignant,  and  intended  not  to  im- 
prove an  author,  but  to  give  him  pain, 
I cannot  help  immediately  wondering 
what  may  have  been  the  matter  with 
the  man  who  wrote  the  malignant  article. 
Something  must  have  been  making  him 
very  unhappy,  I think.  I do  not  allude 
to  playful  attacks  upon  a man,  made  in 
pure  thoughtlessness  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  — but  to  attacks  which  indicate  a 
settled,  deliberate,  calculating  rancor. 
Never  be  angry  with  the  man  who  makes 
6uch  an  attack  ; you  ought  to  be  sorry  for 
him.  It  is  out  of  great  misery  that  ma- 
lignity for  the  most  part  proceeds.  To 
give  the  ordinary  mortal  a fair  chance,  let 
him  be  reasonably  successful  and  happy. 
Do  not  worry  a man  into  nervous  irritabil- 
ity, and  he  will  be  amiable.  Do  not  dip 
a man  in  water,  and  he  will  not  be  wet. 

Of  course,  my  friend,  I know  who  is 
to  you  the  most  interesting  of  all  beings, 
and  whose  history  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all  histories.  You  are  to  yourself  the 
centre  of  this  world,  and  of  all  the  inter- 
ests of  this  world.  And  this  is  quite  right. 
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There  is  no  selfishness  about  all  this, 
except  that  selfishness  which  forms  an 
essential  element  in  personality, — that 
selfishness  which  must  go  with  the  fact 
of  one’s  having  a self.  You  cannot  help 
looking  at  all  things  as  they  appear  from 
your  own  point  of  view ; and  things  press 
themselves  upon  your  attention  and  your 
feeling  as  they  allect  yourself.  And  apart 
from  anything  like  egotism,  or  like  vain 
self-conceit,  it  is  probable  that  you  may 
know  that  a great  deal  depends  upon 
your  exertion  aud  your  life.  There  are 
those  at  home  who  would  fare  but  poorly, 
if  you  were  just  now  to  die.  There  are 
those  who  must  rise  with  you,  if  you  rise, 
and  sink  with  you,  if  you  sink.  Does  it 
sometimes  suddenly  strike  you,  what  a 
little  object  you  are,  to  have  so  much 
depending  on  you  ? Vaguely,  in  your 
thinking  and  feeling,  you  add  your  cir- 
cumstances and  your  lot  to  your  per- 
sonality ; and  these  make  up  an  object 
of  considerable  extension.  You  do  so 
with  other  people  as  well  as  with  your- 
self. You  have  all  their  belongings  as 
a background  to  the  picture  of  them 
which  you  have  in  your  mind ; and  they 
look  very  little  when  you  see  them  in 
fact,  because  you  see  them  without  these 
belongings.  I remember,  when  a boy, 
how  disappointed  I was  at  first  seeing 
tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was 
Archbishop  Howley.  There  he  was,  a 
slender,  pale  old  gentleman,  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair  at  a public  meeting.  I was 
chiefly  disappointed,  because  there  was 
so  little  of  him.  There  was  just  the  hu- 
man being.  There  was  no  background 
of  grand  accessories.  The  idea  of  the 
Primate  of  England  which  1 had  in  some 
confused  manner  in  my  mind  included 
a vision  of  the  venerable  towers  of  Lam- 
beth,— of  a long  array  of  solemn  pre- 
decessors, from  Thomas  h Becket  down- 
wards,— of  great  historical  occasions  on 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
been  a prominent  figure ; and  in  some 
way  I fancied,  vaguely,  that  you  would 
see  the  primate  surrounded  by  all  these 
things.  You  remember  the  Highlander 
in  “ Waverley,”  who  was  much  mortified 
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when  his  chief  came  to  meet  an  English 
guest, unattended  by  any  retinue,  and  who 
exclaimed,  in  consternation  and  sorrow, 
“lie  has  come  without  his  tail!”  Even 
such  was  my  early  feeling.  You  under- 
stand later  that  associations  are  not  visi- 
ble, and  that  they  do  not  add  to  a man’s 
extension  in  space.  But  (to  go  back)  you 
do,  as  regards  yourself,  what  you  do  as 
regards  greater  men : you  add  your  lot 
to  your  personality,  and  thus  you  make 
up  a bigger  object.  And  when  you  see 
yourself  in  your  tailor’s  shop,  in  a large 
mirror  (one  of  a series)  wherein  you  see 
your  figure  all  round,  reflected  several 
times,  your  feeling  will  probably  be, 
What  a little  thing  you  are  ! If  you  arc 
a wise  man,  you  will  go  away  somewhat 
humbled,  and  possibly  somewhat  the  bet- 
ter for  the  sight.  You  have,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  done  what  Burns  thought 
it  would  do  all  men  much  good  to  do : 
you  have  “seen  yourself  as  others  sec 
you.”  And  even  to  do  so  physically 
is  a step  towards  a justcr  and  humbler 
estimate  of  yourself  in  more  important 
things.  It  may  here  be  said,  as  a further 
illustration  of  the  principle  set  forth,  that 
people  who  stay  very  much  at  home 
feel  their  stature,  bodily  and  mental, 
much  lessened  when  they  go  far  away 
from  home,  and  spend  a little  time  among 
strange  scenes  and  people.  For,  going 
thus  away  from  home,  you  take  only 
yourself.  It  is  but  a small  part  of  your 
extension  that  goes.  You  go ; but  you 
leave  behind  your  house,  your  study, 
your  children,  your  servants,  your  hors- 
es, your  garden.  And  not  only  do  you 
leave  them  behind,  but  they  grow  misty 
and  unsubstantial  when  you  are  far  away 
from  them.  And  somehow  you  feel,  that, 
when  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
new  friend  some  hundreds  of  miles  off, 
who  never  saw  your  home  and  your  fam- 
ily, you  present  yourself  before  him  only 
a twentieth  part  or  so  of  what  you  feel 
yourself  to  be  when  you  have  all  your 
belongings  about  you.  Do  you  not  feel 
all  that  ? And  do  you  not  feel,  that,  if 
you  were  to  go  away  to  Australia  for- 
ever, almost  as  the  English  coast  turned 


blue  and  then  invisible  on  the  horizon, 
your  life  in  England  would  first  turn 
cloud-like,  and  then  melt  away  ? 

But  without  further  discussing  the  phi- 
losophy of  how  it  comes  to  be,  I return 
to  the  statement  that  you  yourself,  as 
you  live  in  your  home,  are  to  yourself 
the  centre  of  this  world, — and  that  you 
feel  the  force  of  any  great  principle  most 
deeply,  when  you  feel  it  in  your  own 
case.  And  though  every  worthy  mortal 
must  be  often  taken  out  of  himself,  es- 
pecially by  seeing  the  deep  sorrows  and 
great  failures  of  other  men,  still,  in  think- 
ing of  people  of  whom  more  might  have 
been  made,  it  touches  you  most  to  dis- 
cern that  you  are  one  of  these.  It  is  a 
very  sad  thing  to  think  of  yourself,  and 
to  see  how  much  more  might  have  been 
made  of  you.  Sit  down  by  the  fire  in 
winter,  or  go  out  now  in  summer  and 
sit  down  under  a tree,  and  look  back 
on  the  moral  discipline  you  have  gone 
through, — look  back  on  what  you  have 
done  and  suffered.  Oh,  how  much  bet- 
ter and  happier  you  might  have  been  1 
And  how  very  near  you  have  often  been 
to  what  would  have  made  you  so  much 
happier  and  better!  If  you  had  taken 
the  other  turning  when  you  took  the 
wrong  one,  after  much  perplexity, — if 
you  had  refrained  from  saying  such  a 
hasty  word,  — if  you  had  not  thoughtless- 
ly made  such  a man  your  enemy ! Such 
a little  thing  may  have  changed  the  en- 
tire complexion  of  your  life.  Ah,  it  was 
because  the  points  were  turned  the  wrong 
way  at  that  junction,  that  you  are  now 
running  along  a line  of  railway  through 
wild  moorlands,  leaving  the  warm  cham- 
paign below  ever  more  hopelessly  lie- 
hind.  Hastily,  or  pettedlv,  or  despair- 
ingly,  you  took  the  wrong  turning ; or 
you  might  have  been  dwelling  now  amid 
verdant  fields  and  silver  waters  in  the 
country'  of  contentment  and  success. 
Many  men  and  women,  in  the  tempo- 
rary bitterness  of  some  disappointment, 
have  hastily  made  marriages  which  will 
embitter  all  their  future  life,  — or  which 
at  least  make  it  certain  that  in  this  world 
they  will  never  know  a joyous  heart  any 
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more.  Men  have  died  as  almost  briefless 
banisters,  toiling  into  old  age  in  heartless 
•wrangling,  who  had  their  chance  of  high 
places  on  the  bench,  but  ambitiously  re- 
solved to  wait  for  something  higher,  and 
so  missed  the  tide.  Men  in  the  church 
have  taken  the  wrong  path  at  some  criti- 
cal time,  and.  doomed  themselves  to  all 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition.  But 
I think  a sincere  man  in  the  church  has 
a great  advantage  over  almost  all  ordi- 
nary disappointed  men.  He  has  less 
temptation,  reading  affairs  by  the  light 
of  after-time,  to  look  back  with  bitterness 
on  any  mistake  he  may  have  made.  For, 
if  he  be  the  man  I mean,  he  took  the  de- 
cisive step  not  without  seeking  the  best  of 
guidance  ; and  the  whole  training  of  his 
mind  has  fitted  him  for  seeing  a higher 
Hand  in  the  allotment  of  human  condi- 
tions. And  if  a man  acted  for  the  best, 
according  to  the  light  he  had,  and  if  he 
truly  believes  that  God  puts  all  in  their 
places  in  life,  he  may  look  back  without 
bitterness  upon  what  may  appear  the 
most  grievous  mistakes.  I must  be  suf- 
fered to  add,  that,  if  he  is  able  heartily 
to  hold  certain  great  truths  and  to  rest 
on  certain  sure  promises,  hardly  any  con- 
ceivable earthly  lot  should  stamp  him  a 
soured  or  disappointed  man.  If  it  be  a 
sober  truth,  that  “ all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  ” to  a certain  order  of 
mankind,  and  if  the  deepest  sorrows  in 
this  world  may  serve  to  prepare  us  for 
a better,  — why,  then,  I think  that  one 
might  hold  by  a certain  ancient  philoso- 
pher (and  something  more)  who  said, 
“ I have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I 
am,  therewith  to  be  content.” 

You  see,  reader,  that,  in  thinking  of 
People  of  idiom  More  might  have  been 
Made , we  are  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
subject.  I am  not  thinking  how  more 
might  have  been  made  of  us  originally. 
No  doubt,  the  potter  had  power  over  the 
clay.  Give  a larger  brain,  of  finer  quali- 
ty, and  the  commonplace  man  might  have 
been  a Milton.  A little  chance  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  gray  matter 
of  that  little  organ  which  is  unquestion- 


ably connected  with  the  mind's  working 
as  no  other  organ  of  the  body  is,  and,  oh, 
what  a different  order  of  thought  would 
have  rolled  off  from  your  pen,  when  you 
sat  down  and  tried  to  write  your  bestl 
If  we  are  to  believe  Robert  Burns,  some 
people  have  been  made  more  of  than 
was  originally  intended.  A certain  poem 
records  how  that  which,  in  his  homely 
phrase,  ho  calls  “ stuff  to  mak’  a swine,” 
was  ultimately  converted  into  a very  poor 
specimen  of  a human  being.  The  poet 
had  no  irreverent  intention.  1 dare  say; 
but  I am  not  about  to  go  into  the  field 
of  speculation  which  is  opened  up  by  his 
words.  I know,  indeed,  that,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Creator,  each  of  us  might  have  been 
made  a different  man.  The  pounds  of 
material  which  were  fashioned  into  Shak- 
spcarc  might  have  made  a bumpkin  with 
little  thought  beyond  pigs  and  turnips,  or, 
by  some  slight  difference  beyond  man’s 
skill  to  trace,  might  havo  made  an  idiot 
A little  infusion  of  energy  into  the  men- 
tal constitution  might  have  made  the 
mild,  pensive  day-dreamer  who  is  wan- 
dering listlessly  by  the  river-side,  some- 
times chancing  upon  noble  thoughts, 
which  he  does  not  carry  out  into  action, 
and  docs  not  even  write  down  on  paper, 
into  an  active  worker,  with  Arnold's  keen 
look,  who  would  have  carved  out  a great 
career  for  himself,  and  exercised  a real 
influence  over  the  views  and  conduct  of 
numbers  of  other  men.  A very  little  al- 
teration in  feature  might  have  made  a 
plain  face  into  a beautiful  one ; and  some 
slight  change  in  the  position  or  the  con- 
tractibility  of  certain  of  the  muscles  might 
have  made  the  most  awkward  of  manners 
and  gaits  into  the  most  dignified  and  grace- 
ful. All  that  we  all  understand.  But 
my  present  subject  is  the  making  which 
is  in  circumstances  after  our  natural  dis- 
position is  fixed,  — the  training,  coming 
from  a hundred  quarters,  which  forms  the 
material  supplied  by  Nature  into  the  char- 
acter which  each  of  us  actually  bears. 
And  setting  apart  the  case  of  great  gen- 
ius, whose  bent  towards  the  thing  in  which 
it  will  excel  is  so  strong  that  it  will  find 
its  own  field  by  inevitable  selection,  and 
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whose  strength  is  such  that  no  unfavor- 
able circumstances  can  hold  it  down,  al- 
most any  ordinary'  human  being  may  be 
formed  into  almost  any  development  I 
know  a huge  massive  beam  of  rough  iron, 
which  supports  a great  weight.  When- 
ever 1 pass  it,  I cannot  help  giving  it  a 
pat  with  my  hand,  and  saying  to  it,  “ You 
might  have  been  hair-springs  for  watch- 
es.” I know  an  odd-looking  little  man  at- 
tached to  a certain  railway-station,  whose 
business  it  is,  when  a train  comes  in,  to 
go  round  it  with  a large  box  of  a yel- 
low concoetion  and  supply  grease  to  the 
wheels.  I have  often  looked  out  of  the 
carriage-window  at  that  odd  little  man 
and  thought  to  myself,  “ Now  you  might 
have  been  a chief-justice.”  And,  indeed, 
I can  say  from  personal  observation  that 
the  stuff  ultimately  converted  into  cabi- 
net-ministers does  not  at  an  early  stage 
at  all  appreciably’  differ  from  that  which 
never  becomes  more  than  country-par- 
sons. There  is  a great  gulf  between  the 
human  being  who  gratefully  receives  a 
shilling,  and  touches  his  cap  as  he  re- 
ceives it,  and  the  human  being  whose 
income  is  paid  in  yearly  or  half-y'early 
sums,  and  to  whom  a pecuniary  tip  would 
appear  as  an  insult ; yet,  of  course,  that 
great  gulf  is  the  result  of  training  alone. 
John  Smith  the  laborer,  with  twelve  shil- 
lings a week,  and  the  bishop  with  eight 
thousand  a year,  had,  by  original  consti- 
tution, precisely  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
towards  that  much-sought,  yet  much-abus- 
ed reality  which  provides  the  means  of 
life.  Who  shall  reckon  up  by  what 
millions  of  slight  touches  from  the  hand 
of  circumstance,  extending  over  many 
years,  the  one  man  is  gradually  formed 
into  the  giving  of  the  shilling,  and  the 
other  man  into  the  receiving  of  it  with 
that  touch  of  his  hat  ? Who  shall  read 
back  the  forming  influences  at  work  since 
the  days  in  the  cradle,  that  gradually 
formed  one  man  into  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner, and  another  man  into  waiting  be- 
hind his  chair  ? I think  it  would  be  oc- 
casionally a comfort,  if  one  could  believe, 
as  American  planters  profess  to  believe 
about  their  slaves,  that  there  is  an  origi- 


nal and  essential  difference  between  men ; 
for,  truly,  the  difference  in  their  positions 
is  often  so  tremendous  that  it  is  painful 
to  think  that  it  is  the  self-same  clay  and 
the  self-same  common  mind  that  are  pro- 
moted to  dignity  and  degraded  to  servi- 
tude. And  if  you  sometimes  feel  that, 
— you,  in  whose  favor  the  arrangement 
tends, — what  do  you  suppose  your  ser- 
vants sometimes  think  upon  the  subject  ? 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  millions  of 
Ilussia  were  ready  to  grovel  before  their 
Czar,  while  they  believed  that  he  was 
“ an  emanation  from  the  Deity.”  But 
in  countries  where  it  is  tjuite  understood 
that  every  man  is  just  as  much  an  ema- 
nation from  the  Deity  as  any  other,  you 
will  not  long  have  that  sort  of  thing.  Yon 
remember  Goldsmith’s  noble  lines,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  never  could  read  without 
tears,  concerning  the  English  character. 
Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  just  because  the 
humble,  but  intelligent  Englishman  un- 
derstands, distinctly  that  we  are  all  of  us 
people  of  whom  more  might  have  been 
made,  that  he  has  “ learnt  to  venerate 
himself  as  man  ” ? And  thinking  of  in- 
fluences which  form  the  character,  there 
is  a sad  reflection  which  has  often  occur- 
red to  me.  It  is,  that  circumstances  of- 
ten develop  a character  which  it  is  hard 
to  comtemplate  without  anger  and  dis- 
gust. And  yet,  in  many  such  cases,  it 
is  rather  pity  that  is  due.  The  more  dis- 
gusting the  character  formed  in  some 
men,  the  more  you  %hould  pity  them. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  do  that.  You  easily 
pity  the  man  whom  circumstances  have 
made  poor  and  miserable;  how  much 
more  you  should  pity  the  man  whom  cir- 
cumstances have  made  bad ! You  pity  the 
man  from  whom  some  terrible  accident  has 
taken  a limb  or  a hand ; but  how  much 
more  should  you  pity  the  man  from  whom 
the  influences  of  years  have  taken  a con- 
science and  a heart ! And  something  is 
to  be  said  for  even  the  most  unamiablo 
and  worst  of  the  race.  No  doubt,  it  is 
mainly  their  own  fault  that  they  are  so 
bad;  but  still  it  is  hard  work  to  be  al- 
ways rowing  against  wind  and  tide,  and 
60me  people  could  be  good  only  by  doing 
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that  ceaselessly.  I am  not  thinking  now 
of  pirates  and  pickpockets.  But  take 
the  case  of  a sour,  backbiting,  malicious, 
wrong-headed,  lying  old  woman,  who  gives 
her  life  to  saying  disagreeable  things  and 
making  mischief  between  friends.  There 
are  not  many  mortals  with  whom  one  is 
less  disposed  to  have  patience.  But  yet, 
if  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  be  60  se- 
vere in  what  you  thiuk  and  say  of  her. 
You  do  not  know  the  physical  irritabili- 
ty of  nerve  and  weakness  of  constitution 
which  that  poor  creature  may  have  in- 
herited ; you  do  not  know  the  singular 
twist  of  mind  which  she  may  have  got 
from  Nature  and  from  bad  and  unkind 
treatment  in  youth ; you  do  not  know  the 
bitterness  of  heart  she  has  felt  at  the  po- 
lite snubbings  and  ladylike  tortures  which 
in  excellent  society  arc  often  the  share 
of  the  poor  and  the  dependent  If  you 
knew  all  these  things,  you  would  bear 
more  patiently  with  my  friend  Miss  Lime- 
juice,  though  I confess  that  sometimes  you 
would  find  it  uncommonly  hard  to  do  so. 

As  I wrote  that  last  paragraph,  I be- 
gan dimly  to  fancy  that  somewhere  I had 
seen  the  idea  which  is  its  subject  treated 
by  an  abler  hand  by  far  than  mine.  The 
idea,  you  may  be  sure,  was  not  suggest- 
ed to  me  by  books,  but  by  what  1 have 
seen  of  men  and  women.  But  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  find  that  a thought 
which  at  the  time  is  strongly  impressing 
one’s  self  has  impressed  other  men.  And 
a modest  person,  who  knows  very  nearly 
what  his  humble  mark  is,  will  bo  quite 
pleased  to  find  that  another  man  has  not 
only  anticipated  his  thoughts,  but  has  ex- 
pressed them  much  better  than  he  could 
have  done.  Yes,  let  me  turn  to  that  in- 
comparable essay  of  John  Foster,  “ On  a 
Man’s  writing  Memoirs  of  Himself.”  Here 
it  is. 

“ Make  the  supposition  that  any  given 
number  of  persons,  — a hundred,  for  in- 
stance,— taken  promiscuously,  should  be 
able  to  write  memoirs  of  themselves  so 
clear  and  perfect  as  to  explain,  to  your 
discernment  at  least,  the  entire  process 
by  which  their  minds  have  attained  their 
present  state,  recounting  all  the  most  im- 
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pressive  circumstances.  If  they  should 
read  these  memoirs  to  you  in  succession, 
while  your  benevolence,  and  the  moral 
principles  according  to  which  you  felt 
and  estimated,  were  kept  at  the  highest 
pitch,  you  would  often,  during  the  disclos- 
ure, regret  to  observe  how  many  things 
may  be  the  causes  of  irretrievable  mis- 
chief. ‘ Why  is  the  path  of  life,’  you  would 
say,  ‘ so  haunted  as  if  with  evil  spirits  of 
every  diversity  of  noxious  agency,  some 
of  which  may  patiently  accompany,  or 
others  of  which  may  suddenly  cross,  the 
unfortunate  wanderer  ? ’ And  you  would 
regret  to  observe  into  how  many  forms 
of  intellectual  and  moral  perversion  the 
human  mind  readily  yields  itself  to  be 
modified. 

‘“I  compassionate  you,’  would,  in  a 
very  benevolent  hour,  be  your  language 
to  the  wealthy,  unfeeling  tyrant  of  a fam- 
ily and  a neighborhood , who  seeks,  in  the 
overawed  timidity  and  unretaliated  in- 
juries of  the  unfortunate  beings  within 
his  power,  the  gratification  that  should 
have  been  sought  in  their  affections.  Un- 
less you  had  brought  into  the  world  some 
extraordinary  refractoriness  to  the  influ- 
ence of  evil,  the  process  that  you  have 
undergone  could  not  easily  fail  of  being 
efficacious.  If  your  parents  idolized  their 
own  importance  in  their  son  so  much 
that  they  never  opposed  your  inclinations 
themselves  nor  permitted  it  to  be  done 
by  any  subject  to  their  authority, — if  the 
humble  companion,  sometimes  summoned 
to  the  honor  of  amusing  you,  bore  your 
caprices  and  insolence  with  the  meekness 
without  which  he  had  lost  his  enviable 
privilege,  — if  you  could  despoil  the  gar- 
den of  some  nameless  dependent  neigh- 
bor of  the  carefully  reared  flowers,  and 
torment  his  little  dog  or  cat,  without  his 
daring  to  punish  you  or  to  appeal  to  your 
infatuated  parents, — if  aged  men  address- 
ed you  in  a submissive  tone,  and  with  the 
appellation  of  * Sir,’  and  their  aged  wives 
uttered  their  wonder  at  your  condescen- 
sion, and  pushed  their  grandchildren  away 
from  around  the  fire  for  your  sake,  if  you 
happened,  though  with  the  strut  of  pert- 
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ness,  and  your  hat  on  your  head,  to  en- 
ter one  of  their  cottages,  perhaps  to 
express  your  contempt  of  the  homely 
dwelling,  furniture,  and  fare,  — if,  in  ma- 
turer  life,  you  associated  with  vile  per- 
sons, who  would  forego  the  contest  of 
equality  to  be  your  allies  in  trampling 
on  inferiors, — and  if,  both  then  and  since, 
you  have  been  suffered  to  deem  your 
wealth  the  compendium  or  equivalent  of 
every  ability  and  every  good  quality, — it 
would  indeed  be  immensely  strange,  if 
you  had  not  become  in  due  time  the 
miscreant  who  may  thank  the  power  of 
the  laws  in  civilized  society  that  he  is 
not  assaulted  with  clubs  and  stones,  to 
whom  one  could  cordially  wish  the  op- 
portunity and  the  consequences  of  at- 
tempting his  tyranny  among  some  such 
people  as  those  submissive  6ons  of  Nature 
in  the  forests  of  North  America,  and 
whoso  dependants  and  domestic  relatives 
may  be  almost  forgiven  when  they  shall 
one  day  rejoice  at  his  funeral.” 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  reader, 
as  a specimen  of  embittered  eloquence 
and  nervous  pith  V It  is  something  to 
read  massive  and  energetic  sense,  in  days 
wherein  mystical  twaddle,  and  subtlety 
which  hopelessly  defies  all  logic,  are  some- 
times thought  extremely  fine,  if  they  are 
set  out  in  a 6tylc  which  is  refined  into 
mere  effeminacy. 

I cherish  a very  strong  conviction,  (as 
has  been  said,)  that,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  educated  people,  happiness  is  a grand 
discipline  for  bringing  out  what  is  amia- 
ble and  excellent  You  understand,  of 
course,  what  I mean  by  happiness.  Wo 
all  know,  of  course,  that  light-heartedness 
is  not  very  familiar  to  grown-up  people, 
who  are  doing  the  work  of  life,  who  feel 
its  many  cares,  and  who  do  not  forget  the 
many  risks  which  hang  over  it  I am 
not  thinking  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  is 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  children,  when 
they  read,  at  the  end  of  a tale,  concern- 
ing its  heroine  and  hero,  that  “ they  liv- 
ed happily  ever  after.”  No,  we  don’t 
look  for  that.  By  happiness  I mean 
freedom  from  terrible  anxiety  and  from 


pervading  depression  of  spirits,  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  filling  our  place  in 
life  with  decent  success  and  approbation, 
religious  principle  and  character,  fair 
physical  health  throughout  the  family, 
and  moderate  good  temper  and  good 
sense.  And  I hold,  with  Sydney  Smith, 
and  with  that  keen  practical  philosopher, 
Becky  Sharpe,  that  happiness  and  suc- 
cess tend  very  greatly  to  make  people 
passably  good.  Well,  I see  an  answer 
to  the  statement,  as  I do  to  most  state- 
ments; but,  at  least,  the  beam  is  never 
subjected  to  the  strain  which  would  break 
it.  I have  seen  the  gradual  working  of 
what  I call  happiness  and  success  in  ame- 
liorating character.  I have  known  a man 
who,  by  necessity,  by  the  pressure  of  pov- 
erty, was  driven  to  write  for  the  maga- 
zines,— a kind  of  work  for  which  lie  had 
no  special  talent  or  liking,  and  which  he 
had  never  intended  to  attempt.  There 
was  no  more  miserable,  nervous,  anxious, 
disappointed  being  on  earth  than  he  was, 
when  he  began  his  writing  for  the  press. 
And  sure  enough,  his  articles  were  bitter 
and  ill-set  to  a high  degree.  They  were 
thoroughly  ill-natured  and  bad.  They 
were  not  devoid  of  a certain  cleverness ; 
but  they  were  the  sour  products  of  a sour- 
ed nature.  But  that  man  gradually  got 
into  comfortable  circumstances : and  with 
equal  step  with  his  lot  the  tono  of  his 
writings  mended,  till,  as  a writer,  he  be- 
came conspicuous  for  the  healthful,  cheer- 
ful, and  kindly  nature  of  all  he  produced. 
I remember  seeing  a portrait  of  an  emi- 
nent author,  taken  a good  many  years 
ago,  at  a time  when  he  was  struggling 
into  notice,  and  when  he  was  being  very 
severely  handled  by  the  critics.  That 
portrait  was  really  truculent  of  aspect. 
It  was  sour,  and  even  ferocious-looking. 
Years  afterwards  I saw  that  author,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  attained  vast  success, 
and  was  universally  recognized  as  a great 
man.  How  improved  that  face ! All  the 
savage  lines  were  gone;  the  bitter  look 
was  gone;  the  great  man  looked  quite 
genial  and  amiable.  And  I came  to  know 
that  he  really  was  all  he  looked.  Bitter 
judgments  of  men,  imputations  of  evil 
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motives,  disbelief  in  anything  noble  or 
generous,  a disposition  to  repeat  tales  to 
the  prejudice  of  others,  envy,  hatred,  mal- 
ice, and  all  uncharitableness, — all  these 
things  may  possibly  come  out  of  a bad 
heart;  but  they  certainly  come  out  of  a 
miserable  one.  The  happier  any  human 
being  is,  the  better  and  more  kindly  ho 
thinks  of  all.  It  is  the  man  who  is  al- 
ways worried,  whose  means  arc  uncer- 
tain,  whose  home  is  uncomfortable,  whose 
nerves  are  rasped  by  some  kind  friend 
who  daily  repeats  and  enlarges  upon  ev- 
erything disagreeable  for  him  to  hear, — 
it  is  he  who  thinks  hardly  of  the  charac- 
ter and  prospects  of  humankind,  and  who 
believes  in  the  essential  and  unimprov- 
able badness  of  the  race. 

This  is  not  a treatise  on  the  formation 
of  character : it  pretends  to  nothing  like 
completeness.  If  this  essay  were  to  ex- 
tend to  a volume  of  about  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pages,  I might  be  able  to  set 
out  and  discuss,  in  something  like  a full 
and  orderly  fashion,  the  influences  under 
which  human  beings  grow  up,  and  the 
way  in  which  to  make  the  best  of  the 
best  of  these  influences,  and  to  evade  or 
neutralize  the  worst.  And  if,  after  great 
thought  and  labor,  I had  produced  such 
a volume,  I am  well  aware  that  nobody 
would  read  it.  So  I prefer  to  briefly 
glance  at  a few  aspects  of  a great  subject 
just  as  they  present  themselves,  leaving 
the  complete  discussion  of  it  to  solid  indi- 
viduals with  more  leisure  at  their  com- 
mand. 

Physically,  no  man  is  made  the  most 
of.  Look  at  an  acrobat  or  a boxer : there 
is  what  your  limbs  might  have  been  made 
for  strength  and  agility : that  is  the  po- 
tential which  is  in  human  nature  in  these 
respects.  I never  witnessed  a prize-fight, 
and  assuredly  I never  will  witness  one : 
but  I am  told,  that,  when  the  champions 
appear  in  the  ring,  stripped  for  the  com- 
bat, (however  bestial  and  blackguard- 
looking their  countenances  may  be,)  the 
clearness  and  beauty  of  their  skin  testify 
that  by  skilful  physical  discipline  a great 


deal  more  may  be  made  of  that  human 
hide  than  is  usually  made  of  it.  Then, 
if  you  wish  to  see  what  may  be  made  of 
the  human  muscles  as  regards  rapid  dex- 
terity, look  at  the  Wizard  of  tho  North 
or  at  an  Indian  juggler.  I am  very  far, 
indeed,  from  saving  or  thinking  that  tliis 
peculiar  preeminence  is  worth  the  pains 
it  must  cost  to  acquire  it.  Not  that  I 
have  a word  to  say  against  the  man  who 
maintains  his  children  bv  bringing  some 
one  faculty  of  the  body  to  absolute  per- 
fection : I am  ready  even  to  admit  that  it 
is  a very  right  and  fit  thing  that  one  man 
in  five  or  six  millions  should  devote  his 
life  to  showing  the  very  utmost  that  can 
be  made  of  the  human  fingers,  or  the  hu- 
man muscular  system  as  a whole.  It  is 
fit  that  a rare  man  here  and  there  should 
cultivate  some  accomplishment  to  a per- 
fection that  looks  magical,  just  as  it  is  fit 
that  a man  here  and  there  should  live  in 
a house  that  cost  a million  of  pounds  to 
build,  and  round  which  a wide  tract  of 
country  shows  what  may  be  made  of  trees 
and  fields  where  unlimited  wealth  and 
exquisite  taste  have  done  their  best  to 
improve  Nature  to  tho  fairest  forms  of 
which  it  is  capable.  But  even  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  bo  desirable  that 
all  human  beings  should  live  in  dwellings 
like  Hamilton  Palace  or  Arundel  Castle ; 
and  it  would  sene  no  good  end  at  all, 
certainly  no  end  worth  the  cost,  to  have 
all  educated  men  muscular  as  Tom  Say- 
ers, or  swift  of  hand  as  Robert  Iloudin. 
Practical  efficiency  is  what  is  wanted  for 
the  business  of  this  world,  not  absolute 
perfection : life  is  too  short  to  allow  any 
but  exceptional  individuals,  few  and  far 
between,  to  acquire  the  power  of  playing 
at  rackets  as  well  as  rackets  can  possibly 
be  played.  We  are  obliged  to  have  a 
great  number  of  irons  in  the  fire  : it  is 
needful  that  we  should  do  decently  well 
a great  number  of  things  ; ami  w’e  must 
not  devote  ourselves  to  one  thing,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest  And  accord- 
ingly, though  we  may  desire  to  be  rea- 
sonably muscular  and  reasonably  active, 
it  will  not  disturb  us  to  think  that  in  both 
these  respects  we  are  people  of  whom 
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more  might  have  been  made.  It  may 
here  be  said  that  probably  there  is  hardly 
an  influence  which  tends  so  powerfully 
to  produce  extreme  self-complacency  as 
the  conviction,  that,  a9  regards  some  one 
physical  accomplishment,  one  is  a per- 
son of  whom  more  could  not  have  been 
made.  It  is  a proud  thing  to  think  that 
you  stand  decidedly  ahead  of  all  man- 
kind : that  Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest 
nowhere ; even  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
up  six  balls  at  once,  or  of  noting  and  re- 
membering twenty  different  objects  in  a 
shop-window  as  you  walk  past  it  at  five 
miles  an  hour.  I do  not  think  I ever  be- 
held a human  being  whose  aspect  was  of 
such  unutterable  pride  as  a man  I lately 
saw  playing  the  drum  as  one  of  a cer- 
tain splendid  military  band.  lie  was 
playing  in  a piece  in  which  the  drum 
music  was  very  conspicuous ; and  even 
an  unskilled  observer  could  remark  that 
his  playing  was  absolute  perfection.  He 
had  the  thorough  mastery  of  his  instru- 
ment. Ho  did  the  most  difficult  things 
not  only  with  admirable  precision,  but 
without  the  least  appearance  of  effort. 
He  was  a great,  tall  fellow : and  it  was 
really  a fine  9ight  to  see  him  standing 
very  upright,  and  immovable  save  as  to 
hi9  arms,  looking  fixedly  into  distance, 
and  his  bosom  swelling  with  the  lofty  be- 
lief, that,  out  of  four  or  five  thousand  per- 
sons who  were  present,  there  was  not  one 
who,  to  save  his  life,  could  have  done 
what  he  was  doing  so  easily. 

So  much  of  physical  dexterity.  As 
for  physical  grace,  it  will  bo  admitted 
that  in  that  respect  more  might  be  made 
of  most  human  beings.  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  are  ugly  and  awkward  natural- 
ly, but  that  they  are  ugly  and  awkward 
artificially.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his 
earlier  writings,  was  accustomed  to  main- 
tain, that,  just  as  it  is  a man’s  duty  to  cul- 
tivate his  mental  powers,  so  is  it  his  duty 
to  cultivate  his  bodily  appearance.  And 
doubtless  all  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  tal- 
ents committed  to  us  to  be  improved; 
they  are  things  intrusted  to  us  to  make 
the  best  of.  It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the 
point  at  which  the  care  of  personal  ap- 


pearance in  man  or  woman  becomes  ex- 
cessive. It  does  so  unquestionably  when 
it  engrosses  the  mind  to  the  neglect  of 
more  important  things.  But  I suppose 
that  all  reasonable  people  now  believe 
that  scrupulous  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  freshness,  and  neatness  is  a 
Christian  duty.  The  days  are  past,  al- 
most everywhere,  in  which  piety  was  held 
to  be  associated  with  dirt  Nobody  would 
mention  now,  as  a proof  how  saintly  a 
human  being  was,  that,  for  the  love  of 
God,  he  had  never  washed  his  face  or 
brushed  his  hair  for  thirty  years.  And 
even  scrupulous  neatness  need  bring  with 
it  no  suspicion  of  puppyism.  The  most 
trim  and  tidy  of  old  men  was  good  John 
Wesley ; and  he  conveyed  to  the  minds 
of  all  who  saw  him  the  notion  of  a man 
whose  treasure  was  laid  up  beyond  this 
world,  quite  as  much  as  if  ho  had  dressed 
in  such  a fashion  as  to  make  himself  an 
object  of  ridicule,  or  as  if  lie  had  for- 
sworn the  use  of  soap.  Some  people 
fancy  that  slovenliness  of  attire  indicates 
a mind  above  petty  details.  I have  seen 
an  eminent  preacher  ascend  the  pulpit 
with  his  bands  hanging  over  his  right 
shoulder,  his  gown  apparently  put  on  by 
being  dropped  upon  him  from  the  vestry 
ceiling,  and  his  hair  apparently  unbrush- 
ed for  several  weeks.  There  was  no  sus- 
picion of  affectation  about  that  good  man ; 
yet  I regarded  his  untidiness  as  a defect, 
and  not  as  an  excellence.  He  gave  a 
most  eloquent  sermon ; yet  I thought  it 
would  have  been  well,  had  the  lofty  mind 
that  treated  so  admirably  some  of  the 
grandest  realities  of  life  and  of  immor- 
tality been  able  to  address  itself  a little 
to  the  care  of  lesser  things.  I confess, 
that,  when  I heard  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
preach,  I thought  the  effect  of  his  sermon 
was  increased  by  the  decorous  and  care- 
ful fashion  in  which  lie  was  arrayed  in 
his  robes.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  grace  of  the  human  aspect  may  be  in 
no  small  measure  enhanced  by  bestow- 
ing a little  pains  upon  it.  You,  youthful 
matron,  when  you  take  your  little  chil- 
dren to  have  their  photographs  taken, 
and  when  their  nurse,  in  contemplation 
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of  that  event,  attired  them  in  their  most 
tasteful  dresses  and  arranged  their  hair 
in  its  prettiest  curls,  you  know  that  the 
little  things  looked  a great  deal  better 
than  they  do  on  common  days.  It  is 
pure  nonsense  to  say  that  beauty  when 
unadorned  is  adorned  the  most.  For 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a pretty 
young  woman,  in  the  matter  of  physical 
appearance,  is  a person  of  whom  no  more 
can  be  made.  Now  taste  and  skill  can 
make  more  of  almost  anything.  And 
you  will  set  down  Thomson’s  lines  as 
flatly  opposed  to  fact,  when  your  lively 
young  cousin  walks  into  your  room  to  let 
you  see  hor  before  she  goes  out  to  an 
evening  party,  and  when  you  compare 
that  radiant  vision,  in  her  robes  of  misty 
texture,  and  with  hair  arranged  in  folds 
the  most  complicated,  wreathed,  and  sat- 
in-shoed,  with  the  homely  figure  that  took 
a walk  with  you  that  afternoon,  russet- 
gowned,  tartan -plaided,  and  shod  with 
serviceable  boots  for  tramping  through 
country  mud.  Ono  does  not  think  of 
loveliness  in  the  case  of  men,  because 
they  have  not  got  any ; but  their  aspect, 
such  as  it  is,  is  mainly  made  by  their 
tailors.  And  it  is  a lamentable  thought, 
how  very  ill  the  clothes  of  most  men  are 
made.  I think  that  the  art  of  draping 
the  male  human  body  has  been  brought 
to  much  less  excellence  by  the  mass  of 
those  who  practise  it  than  any  other  of 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Tailors, 
even  in  great  cities,  are  generally  ex- 
tremely bad.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  pro- 
viding the  human  frame  with  decent  and 
well-fitting  garments  is  so  very  difficult  a 
thing  that  (save  by  a great  genius  hero 
and  there)  it  can  bo  no  more  than  approx- 
imated to.  As  for  tailors  in  little  country 
villages,  their  power  of  distorting  and 
disfiguring  is  wonderful.  When  I used 
to  be  a country  clergyman,  I remember 
how,  when  1 went  to  the  funeral  of  some 
simple  rustic,  I was  filled  with  surprise  to 
see  the  tall,  strapping,  fine  young  country 
lads,  arrayed  in  their  black  suits.  What 
awkward  figures  thev  looked  in  those  un- 
wonted  garments  ! How  different  from 
their  easy,  natural  appearance  in  their 
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every-day  fustian  1 Here  you  would  see 
a young  fellow  with  a coat  whose  huge 
collar  covered  half  his  head  when  you 
looked  at  him  from  behind ; a very  com- 
mon thing  was  to  have  sleeves  which 
entirely  concealed  the  hands  ; and  the 
wrinkled  and  baggy  aspect  of  the  whole 
suits  could  be  imagined  only  by  such  as 
have  6een  them.  It  may  be  remarked 
here,  that  those  strong  country  lads  were 
in  another  respect  people  of  whom  more, 
might  have  been  physically  made.  Oh 
for  a drill-sergeant  to  teach  them  to  stand 
upright,  and  to  turn  out  their  toes,  and 
to  get  rid  of  that  slouching,  hulking  gait 
which  gives  such  a look  of  clumsiness 
and  stupidity  1 If  you  could  but  have 
the  well-developed  muscles  and  the  fresh 
complexion  of  the  country  with  the 
smartness  and  alertness  of  the  town ! 
You  have  there  the  rough  material  of 
which  a vast  deal  may  bo  made ; you 
have  the  water-worn  pebble  which  will 
take  on  a beautiful  polish.  Take  from 
the  moorland  cottage  the  shepherd  lad 
of  sixteen  ; send  him  to  a Scotch  college 
for  four  years ; let  him  be  tutor  in  a good 
family  for  a year  or  two ; and  if  he  bo 
an  observant  fellow,  you  will  find  in  him 
the  quiet,  self-possessed  air  and  the  easy 
address  of  the  gentleman  who  has  seen 
the  world.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  ono 
brother  of  a family  thus  educated  and 
polished  into  refinement,  while  the  other 
three  or  four,  remaining  in  their  father’s 
simple  lot,  retain  its  rough  manners  and 
its  unsophisticated  feelings.  Well,  look 
at  the  man  who  has  been  made  a gentle- 
man,— probably  by  the  hard  labor  and 
sore  self-denial  of  the  others, — and  see  in 
him  what  each  of  the  others  might  have 
been!  Look  with  respect  on  the  dia- 
mond which  needed  only  to  be  polish- 
ed ! Reverence  the  undeveloped  poten- 
tial which  circumstances  have  held  down  ! 
Look  with  interest  on  these  people  of 
whom  more  might  have  been  made  ! 

Such  a sight  as  this  sometimes  sets  us 
thinking  how  many  germs  of  excellence 
are  in  this  world  turned  to  no  account. 
You  see  the  polished  diamond  and  the 
rough  one  side  by  side.  It  is  too  late 
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now  ; but  the  dull  colorless  pebble  might 
have  been  the  bright  glancing  gem.  And 
you  may  polish  the  material  diamond  at 
any  time ; but  if  you  miss  your  season  in 
the  case  of  the  human  one,  the  loss  can 
never  be  repaired.  The  bumpkin  who  is 
a bumpkin  at  thirty  must  remain  a bump- 
kin to  threescore  and  ten.  But  another 
thing  that  makes  us  think  how  many  fair 
possibilities  are  lost  is  to  remark  the  for- 
tuitous way  in  which  great  things  have 
often  been  done,  — and  done  by  people 
who  never  dreamt  that  they  had  in  them 
the  power  to  do  anything  particular. 
These  cases,  one  cannot  but  think,  are 
samples  of  millions  more.  There  have 
been  very  popular  writers  who  wero 
brought  out  by  mere  accident.  They 
did  not  know  what  precious  vein  of 
thought  they  had  at  command,  till  they 
stumbled  upon  it  as  if  by  chance,  like  the 
Indian  at  the  mines  of  Potosi.  It  is  not 
much  that  we  know  of  Shakspeare,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  in  patching 
op  old  plays  for  acting  that  he  discover- 
ed within  himself  a capacity  for  produ- 
cing that  which  men  will  not  easily  let 
die.  When  a young  military  man,  dis- 
heartened with  the  service,  sought  for  an 
appointment  as  an  Irish  Commissioner  of 
Excise,  and  was  sadly  disappointed  be- 
cause he  did  not  get  it,  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  as  little  idea  as  any  one  else  had 
that  he  possessed  that  aptitude  for  the 
conduct  of  war  which  was  to  make  him 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  when  a 
young  mathematician,  entirely  devoid  of 
ambition,  desired  to  settle  quietly  down 
and  devote  all  his  life  to  that  unexciting 
study,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  a 
person  of  whom  more  was  to  be  made, 
— who  was  to  grow  into  the  great  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  I had  other  instances 
in  my  mind,  but  after  these  last  it  is  need- 
less to  mention  them.  But  such  cases 
suggest  to  us  that  there  may  have  been 
many  Folletts  who  never  held  a brief, 
many  Keans  who  never  acted  but  in 
bams,  many  Vandyks  who  never  earned 
more  than  sixpence  a day,  many  Gold- 
smiths who  never  were  better  than  pen- 
ny-a-liners, many  Michaels  who  never 


built  their  St.  Peters,  — and  perhaps  a 
Shakspeare  who  held  horses  at  the  thea- 
tre-door for  pence,  as  the  Shakspeare  we 
know  of  did,  and  who  stopped  there. 

Let  it  here  be  suggested,  that  it  is  high- 
ly illogical  to  conclude  that  you  are  your- 
self a person  of  whom  a great  deal  more 
might  have  been  made,  merely  because 
you  are  a person  of  whom  it  is  the  fact 
that  very  little  has  actually  been  made. 
This  suggestion  may  appear  a truism  ; but 
it  is  one  of  those  simple  truths  of  which 
we  all  need  to  be  occasionally  reminded. 
After  all,  the  great  test  of  what  a man 
can  do  must  be  what  a man  does.  But 
there  arc  folk  who  live  on  the  reputation 
of  being  pebbles  capable  of  receiving  a 
very  high  polish,  though  from  circum- 
stances they  did  not  choose  to  be  polish- 
ed. There  are  people  who  stand  high 
in  general  estimation  on  the  ground  of 
what  they  might  have  done,  if  they  had 
liked.  You  will  find  students  who  took 
no  honors  at  the  university,  but  who  en- 
deavor to  impress  their  friends  with  the 
notion,  that,  if  they  had  chosen,  they  could 
have  attained  to  unexampled  eminence. 
And  sometimes,  no  doubt,  there  are  great 
powers  that  run  to  waste.  There  have 
been  men  whose  doings,  splendid  as  they 
were,  were  no  more  than  a hint  of  how 
much  more  they  could  have  done.  In 
such  a case  as  that  of  Coleridge,  you  see 
how  the  lack  of  steady  industry  and  of 
all  sense  of  responsibility  abated  the  tan- 
gible result  of  the  noble  intellect  God 
gavo  him.  But  as  a general  rule,  and  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  people,  you  need  not 
give  a man  credit  for  the  possession  of  any 
powers  beyond  those  which  he  has  ac- 
tually exhibited.  If  a boy  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  class,  it  is  probably  because  he 
could  not  attain  its  top.  My  friend  Mr. 
Snarling  thinks  he  can  write  much  bet- 
ter articles  than  those  which  appear  in 
the  “ Atlantic  Monthly  ” ; but  as  he  has 
not  done  so,  I am  not  inclined  to  give 
him  credit  for  the  achievement.  But  you 
can  see  that  this  principle  of  estimating 
people’s  abilities,  not  by  what  they  have 
done,  but  by  what  they  think  they  could 
do,  will  be  much  approved  by  persons 
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who  are  stupid  and  at  the  same  time 
conceited.  It  is  a pleasing  arrangement, 
that  every  man  should  fix  his  own  mental 
mark,  and  hold  by  his  estimate  of  himself. 
And  then,  never  measuring  his  strength 
with  others,  he  can  suppose  that  he  could 
have  beat  them,  if  he  had  tried. 

Yes,  we  are  all  mainly  fashioned  by 
circumstances ; and  had  the  circumstan- 
ces been  more  propitious,  they  might 
have  made  a great  deal  more  of  us.  You 
sometimes  think,  middle-aged  man,  who 
never  have  passed  the  limits  of  Britain, 
what  an  effect  might  have  been  produced 
upon  your  views  and  character  by  for- 
eign travel.  You  think  what  an  indefi- 
nite expansion  of  mind  it  might  have 
caused, — how  many  narrow  prejudices 
it  might  have  rubbed  away,  — how  much 
wiser  and  better  a man  it  might  have 
made  you.  Or  more  society  and  wider 
reading  in  your  early  youth  might  have 
improved  you,  — might  have  taken  away 
the  shyness  anti  the  intrusive  individual- 
ity which  you  sometimes  feel  painfully, 
— might  have  called  out  one  cannot  say 
what  of  greater  confidence  and  larger 
sympathy.  How  very  little,  you  think 
to  yourself,  you  have  seen  and  known  1 
While  others  skim  great  libraries,  you 
read  the  same  few  books  over  and  over ; 
while  others  come  to  know  many  lands 
and  cities,  and  the  faces  and  ways  of 
many  men,  you  look,  year  after  year,  on 
the  same  few  square  miles  of  this  world, 
and  you  have  to  form  your  notion  of  hu- 
man nature  from  the  study  of  but  few  hu- 
man beings,  and  these  very  commonplace. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  It  is  not  so  cer- 
tain that  more  would  have  been  made  of 
you,  if  you  had  enjoyed  what  might  seem 
-greater  advantages.  Perhaps  you  learn- 
ed more,  by  studying  the  little  field  before 
you  earnestly  and  long,  than  you  would 
have  learned,  if  you  had  bestowed  a cur- 
sory glance  upon  fields  more  extensive 
by  far.  Perhaps  there  was  compensation 
for  the  fewness  of  the  cases  you  had  to 
observe  in  the  keenness  with  which  you 
were  able  to  observe  them.  Perhaps  the 
Great  Disposer  saw  that  in  your  case  the 


pebblo  got  nearly  all  the  polishing  it 
w'ould  stand,  — the  man  nearly  all  the 
chances  ho  could  improve. 

If  there  be  soundness  and  justice  in 
this  suggestion,  it  may  afford  consolation 
to  a considerable  class  of  men  and  wom- 
en : I mean  those  people  who,  feeling  with- 
in themselves  many  defects  of  character, 
and  discerning  iu  their  outward  lot  much 
which  they  would  wish  other  than  it  is, 
are  ready  to  think  that  some  one  thing 
would  have  put  them  right, — that  some 
one  thing  would  put  them  right  even  yet, 
— but  something  which  they  have  hope- 
lessly missed,  something  which  can  never 
be.  There  was  just  ono  testing  event 
which  stood  between  them  and  their  be- 
ing made  a vast  deal  more  of.  They 
would  have  been  far  better  and  far  hap- 
pier, they  think,  had  some  single  malign 
influence  been  kept  away  which  has  dark- 
ened all  their  life,  or  had  some  single 
blessing  been  given  which  would  have 
made  it  happy.  If  you  had  got  such  a 
parish,  which  you  did  not  get, — if  you 
had  married  such  a woman, — if  your  little 
child  had  not  died, — if  you  had  always  the 
society  and  sympathy  of  such  an  energetic 
and  hopeful  friend, — if  the  scenery  round 
your  dwelling  were  of  a different  charac- 
ter,— if  the  neighboring  town  were  four 
miles  oir,  instead  of  fifteen, — if  any  one 
of  these  circumstances  had  been  altered, 
what  a different  man  you  might  have 
been  1 Probably  many  people,  even  of 
middle  age,  conscious  that  the  manifold 
cares  and  worries  of  life  forbid  that  it 
should  be  evenly  joyous,  do  yet  chcrislx 
at  the  bottom  of  their  heart  some  vague, 
yet  rooted  fancy,  that,  if  but  one  thing 
were  given  on  which  they  have  set  their 
hearts,  or  one  care  removed  forever,  they 
would  bo  perfectly  happy,  even  here. 
Perhaps  you  overrate  the  effect  which 
would  have  been  produced  on  your  char- 
acter by  such  a single  cause.  It  might 
not  have  made  you  much  better  ; it  might 
not  even  have  made  you  very  different 
And  assuredly  you  are  wrong  in  fancy- 
ing that  any  such  single  thing  could  have 
made  you  happy,  — that  is,  entirely  hap- 
py. Nothing  in  this  world  could  evor 
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make  you  that.  It  is  not  God's  purpose 
that  we  should  be  entirely  happy  here. 
“ This  is  not  our  rest.”  The  day  will 
never  come  which  will  not  brin*;  its  wor- 
ry.  And  the  possibility  of  terrible  mis- 
fortune and  sorrow  Imngs  over  all.  There 
is  but  One  Place  where  we  shall  be  right ; 
and  that  is  far  away. 

Yes,  more  might  have  been  made  of 
all  of  us ; probably,  in  the  case  of  most, 
not  much  more  will  be  made  in  this  world. 
We  are  now,  if  we  have  reached  middle 
life,  very  much  what  we  shall  be  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Wo  shall  not,  in  this 
world,  be  much  better;  let  us  humbly 
trust  that  we  shall  not  be  worse.  Yet,  if 
there  be  an  unde  finable  sadness  in  look- 
ing at  the  marred  material  of  which  so 
much  more  might  have  been  made,  there 
is  a sublime  ho{>efuluess  in  the  contem- 
plation of  material,  bodily  and  mental, 
of  which  a great  deal  more  and  better 
will  certainly  yet  be  made.  Not  much 
more  may  be  made  of  anv  of  us  in  life ; 
but  who  shall  estimate  what  may  be 
made  of  us  in  immortality  ? Think  of 
a “ spiritual  body  ” 1 think  of  a perlect- 
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ly  pure  and  happy  soul  1 I thought  of 
this,  on  a beautiful  evening  of  this  sum- 
mer, walking  with  a much  valued  friend 
through  a certain  grand  ducal  domain. 
In  front  of  a noble  sepulchre,  where  is 
kid  up  much  aristocratic  dust,  there  are 
sculptured,  bv  some  great  artist,  three  co- 
lossal faces,  which  are  meant  to  represent 
Life,  Death,  and  Immortality.  It  was 
easy  to  represent  Death : the  face  was  one 
of  solemn  rest,  with  closed  eyes ; and  the 
sculptor’s  skill  was  mainly  shown  in  dis- 
tinguishing Life  from  Immortality.  And 
he  had  done  it  well.  There  was  Life:  a 
care-worn,  anxious,  weary  face,  that  seem- 
ed to  look  at  you  earnestly,  and  with  a 
vague  inquiry  for  something, — the  some- 
thing that  is  lacking  in  all  things  here. 
And  there  was  Immortality : life-like,  but, 
ob,  bow  different  from  mortal  Life ! There 
was  the  beautiful  face,  calm,  satisfied,  self- 
possessed,  sublime,  and  with  eyes  looking 
far  away.  1 see  it  yet,  the  crimson  sun- 
set wanning  the  gray  stone,  — and  a great 
hawthorn -tree,  covered  with  blossoms, 
standing  by.  Yes,  there  was  Immortal- 
ity ; and  you  felt,  as  you  looked  at  it, 
that  it  was  more  made  of  life  ! 
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That  exquisite  writer,  Horn;  Subse- 
civaj  Brown,  quotes,  (without  comment,) 
as  a motto  to  one  of  bis  volumes,  an  an- 
ecdote from  Pierce  Egan,  which  I repro- 
duce here : — 

“ A lady,  resident  in  Devonshire,  go- 
ing into  one  of  her  parlors,  discovered 
a young  ass,  who  had  found  its  way  into 
the  room,  and  carefully  closed  the  door 
upon  himself.  IIo  had  evidently  not 
been  long  in  this  situation  before  he  bad 
nibbled  a part  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  and 

eaten  nearly  all  the  index  of  a folio  edi- 
<0 

tion  of  Seneca  in  Latin,  a large  part 
of  a volume  of  La  Bruybre’s  ‘Maxims’ 
in  French,  and  several  pages  of  ‘ Cecilia.’ 


He  had  done  no  other  mischief  what- 
ever.” 

Spare  your  wit,  Sir,  or  Madam  ! Why 
should  you  laugh,  and  apply  the  sting  in 
Mr.  Egan’s  story  to  the  case  of  “ Yours 
Truly”? 

I scarcely  know  a greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  allowed  for  a whole  d.ay  to 
spend  the  hours  unmolested  in  my  friend’s 
library.  So  much  privileye  abounds 
there,  I call  it  Urbanity  Hall.  It  is 
a plain,  modestly  appointed  apartment, 
overlooking  a broad  sheet  of  water;  and 
I cau  see,  from  where  I like  to  sit  and 
read,  the  sail-boats  go  tilting  by,  and 
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glancing  across  the  bay.  Sometimes,  when 
a rainy  day  sets  in,  I run  down  to  my 
friend’s  house,  and  ask  leave  to  browse 
about  the  library,  — not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  reading,  as  for  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment I have  in  turning  over  the  books 
that  have  a personal  history  as  it  were. 
Many  of  them  once  belonged  to  authors 
whose  libraries  have  been  dispersed.  My 
friend  has  enriched  her  editions  with  au- 
tographic notes  of  those  fine  spirits  who 
wrote  the  books  which  illumine  her  shelves, 
so  that  one  is  constantly  coming  upon  some 
fresh  treasure  in  the  way  of  a literary  cu- 
riosity. I am  apt  to  discover  something 
new  every  time  I take  down  a folio  or  a 
miniature  volume.  As  I ramble  on  from 
6belf  to  shelf, 

“ Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleas- 
ures,” 

and  the  hours  often  slip  by  into  the 
afternoon,  and  glide  noiselessly  into  twi- 
light, before  dinner-time  is  remembered. 

Drifting  about  only  a few  days  ago,  I 
c&me  by  accident  upon  a magic  quarto, 
shabby  enough  in  its  exterior,  with  one 
of  the  covers  hanging  by  the  eyelids,  and 
otherwise  sadly  battered,  to  the  great  dis- 
figurement of  its  external  aspect.  I did 
not  remember  even  to  have  seen  it  in  the 
library  before,  (it  turned  out  to  be  a new 
comer,)  and  was  about  to  pass  it  by  with 
an  unkind  thought  as  to  its  pauper  con- 
dition, when  it  occurred  to  me,  as  the  let- 
tering was  obliterated  from  the  back,  I 
might  as  well  open  to  the  title-page  and 
learn  the  name  at  least  of  the  tattered 
stranger.  And  I was  amply  rewarded 
for  the  attention.  It  turned  out  to  be 
“ The  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Renown- 
ed John  Boccacio,  The  first  Refiner  of 
Italian  Prose : containing  A Hundred  Cu- 
rious Novels,  by  Seven  Honorable  Ladies 
and  Three  Noble  Gentlemen,  Framed  in 
Ten  Days.”  It  was  printed  in  London 
in  1084,  “for  Awnsham  Churchill,  at 
the  Black  Swan  at  Amen  Corner.”  But 
what  makes  this  old  yellow-leaved  book 
a treasure-volume  for  all  time  is  the  in- 
scription on  the  first  fly-leaf,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a man  of  genius,  who,  many 
years  ago,  wrote  thus  on  the  blank  page : 


“To  Mabianne  Hunt. 

“ Her  Boccacio  ( alter  et  idem ) come 
back  to  her  after  many  years’  absence, 
for  her  good-nature  in  giving  it  away  in 
a foreign  country  to  a traveller  whoso 
want  of  books  was  still  worse  than  her 
own. 

“ From  her  affectionate  husband,  • 

“ Leigh  Hunt. 

“ August  23, 1839  — Chelsea,  England." 

This  record  tells  a most  interesting 
story,  and  reveals  to  us  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  the  poet,  well  worth  the  know- 
ing. I hope  no  accident  will  ever  cancel 
this  old  leather-bound  veteran  from  the 
world’s  bibliographic  treasures.  Spare 
it,  Fire,  Water,  and  Worms!  for  it  docs 
the  heart  good  to  handle  such  a quarto. 

One  docs  not  need  to  look  far  among 
the  shelves  in  my  friend’s  library  to  find 
companion-gems  of  this  antiquated  tome. 
Among  so  many  of 

“ The  assembled  60uJs  of  all  that  men  held 
wise,” 

there  is  no  solitude  of  the  mind.  I reach 
out  my  hand  at  random,  and,  lo  l the  first 
edition  of  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost  ” ! It 
is  a little  brown  volume,  “ Printed  by  S. 
Simmons,  and  to  be  sold  by  S.  Thomson 
at  the  Bishop’s-Head  in  Duck  Lane,  by 
H.  Mortlack  at  the  Wliite  Hart  in  West- 
minster Hall,  M.  Walker  under  S‘.  Dun- 
stan’s  Church  in  Fleet  Street,  and  R. 
Boulten  at  the  Turk’s  Head  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  1668.”  Foolish  old  Sim- 
mons deemed  it  necessary  to  insert  over 
his  own  namo  the  following  notice,  which 
heads  the  Argument  to  the  Poem  : — 

“ The  Printer  to  the  Reader. 

“ Courteous  Reader,  There  was  no 
Argument  at  first  intended  to  the  Book, 
but  for  the  satisfaction  of  many  that  havo 
desired  it,  I have  procured  it,  and  with- 
all  a reason  of  that  which  stumbled  many 
others,  why  the  Poem  Rimes  not.” 

The  “ Argument,”  which  Milton  omit- 
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ted  in  subsequent  editions,  is  very  curi- 
ous throughout ; and  the  reason  which  the 
author  gives,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pub- 
lisher Simmons,  why  tho  poem  “ Rimes 
not,”  is  quaint  and  well  worth  transcrib- 
ing an  extract  here,  as  it  does  not  al- 
ways appear  in  more  modern  editions. 
Mr.  Simmons’s  Poet  is  made  to  say, — 

‘^Xhe  Measure  is  English  Heroic  Verse 
without  Rime,  as  that  of  Homers  in  Greek, 
and  of  Virgil  in  Latin;  Rime  being  no 
necessary  Adjunct  or  true  Ornament  of 
Poem  or  good  Verse,  in  longer  Works 
especially,  but  the  Invention  of  a bar- 
barous Age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter 
and  lame  fleeter ; grac’t  indeed  since  by 
the  use  of  some  famous  modern  Poets, 
carried  away  by  Custom,  but  much  to 
thir  own  vexation,  hindrance,  and  con- 
straint to  express  many  things  otherwise, 
and  for  the  most  part  worse  then  else 
they  would  have  exprest  them.” 

Wc  give  the  orthography  precisely  as 
Milton  gave  it  in  this  his  first  edition. 

There  is  a Table  of  Errata  prefixed  to 
this  old  copy,  in  which  the  reader  is  told, 
“ for  hundred!*  read  hundm/s. 

“ for  we  read  wee.” 

Master  Simmons’s  proof-reader  was  no 
adept  in  his  art,  if  ono  may  judge  from 
the  countless  errors  which  he  allowed  to 
creep  into  this  immortal  poem  when  it  first 
appeared  in  print  One  can  imagine  tho 
identical  copy  now  before  us  being  hand- 
ed over  the  counter  in  Duck  Lane  to 
some  eager  scholar  on  the  look-out  for 
something  new,  and  handed  back  again 
to  Mr.  Thomson  as  too  dull  a looking 
poem  for  his  perusal.  Mr.  Edmund 
Waller  entertained  that  idea  of  it,  at 
any  rate. 

One  of  the  sturdiest  little  books  in  my 
friend's  library  is  a thick-set,  stumpy  old 
copy  of  Richard  Baxter’s  “ Holy  Com- 
monwealth,” written  in  1659,  and,  as  the 
title-page  informs  us,  “ at  the  invitation 
of  James  Harrington  Esquire,” — as  one 
would  take  a glass  of  Canary, — by  invi- 
tation / There  is  a preface  addressed 
“ To  all  those  in  the  Army  or  elsewhere, 
that  have  caused  our  many  and  great 
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Eclipses  since  1646.”  The  worms  have 
made  dagger-holes  through  and  through 
tho  “inspired  leaves”  of  this  fat  little 
volume,  till  much  strong  thinking  is  now 
very  perforated  printing.  On  the  fly- 
leaf is  written,  in  a rough,  straggling 
hand, 

“ William  Wordsworth, 

“ Rydal  Mount” 

The  poet  seems  to  have  read  the  old 
book  pretty  closely,  for  there  are  evi- 
dent marks  of  his  liking  throughout  its 
pages. 

Connected  with  the  Bard  of  the  Lakes 

is  another  work  in  my  friend’s  library, 

which  I alwavs  handle  with  a tender 
¥ 

interest  It  is  a copy  of  Wordsworth’s 
Poetical  Works,  printed  in  1815,  with  all 
the  alterations  afterwards  made  in  tho 
pieces  copied  in  by  the  poet  from  the 
edition  published  in  1827.  Some  of  tho 
changes  are  marked  improvements,  and 
nearly  all  make  the  meaning  clearer. 
Now  and  then  a prosaic  phrase  gives  place 
to  a more  poetical  expression.  The  well- 
known  lines, 

“ Of  Him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough  along  the  mountain- 
side," 

read  at  first, 

“ Bthind  his  plough  upon  the  mountain-side.” 

In  a well-preserved  quarto  copy  of 
“ Rasselas,”  with  illustrations  by  Smirkc, 
which  my  friend  picked  up  in  London 
a few  years  ago,  I found  the  other  day 
an  unpublished  autograph  letter  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  so  characteristic  of  the 
great  man  that  it  is  worth  transcribing. 
It  is  addressed 

“ To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Compton. 

“ To  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Williams." 

And  it  is  thus  worded : — 

“ Sir, 

“ Your  business,  I suppose,  is  in  a way 
of  as  easy  progress  as  such  business  ever 
has.  It  is  seldom  that  event  keeps  pace 
with  expectation. 
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“The  scheme  of  your  book  I cannot 
say  that  I fully  comprehend.  I would 
not  have  you  ask  less  than  an  hundred 
guineas,  for  it  seems  a large  octavo. 

“ Go  to  Mr.  Davis,  in  llussell  Street, 
show  him  this  letter,  and  show  him  the 
book  if  he  desires  to  see  it.  Lie  will  tell 
you  what  hopes  you  may  form,  and  to 
what  Bookseller  you  should  apply. 

“ If  you  succeed  in  selling  your  book, 
you  may  do  better  than  by  dedicating  it 
to  me.  You  may  perhaps  obtain  per- 
mission to  dedicate  it  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  or  to  Df.  Vyse,  and  make 
way  by  your  book  to  more  advantage 
than  I can  procure  you. 

“ Please  to  tell  Mrs.  Williams  that  I 
grow  better,  and  that  I wish  to  know 
how  she  goes  on.  You,  Sir,  may  write 
for  her  to, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your  most  humble  Servant, 

“ Sam  : Johnson. 

“ Oct0.  24, 1782.” 

Dear  kind-hearted  old  bear  1 On  turn- 
ing to  Boswell’s  Life  of  his  Ursine  Maj- 
esty, we  learn  who  Mr.  Compton  was. 
When  the  Doctor  visited  France  in  1775, 
the  Benedictine  Monks  in  Paris  enter- 
tained him  in  the  most  friendly  way. 
One  of  them,  the  Rev.  James  Compton, 
who  had  left  England  at  the  early  age 
of  six  to  reside  on  the  Continent,  ques- 
tioned him  pretty  closely  about  the  Prot- 
estant  faith,  and  proposed,  if  at  some  fu- 
ture time  ho  should  go  to  England  to 
consider  the  subject  more  deeply,  to  call 
at  Bolt  Court.  In  the  summer  of  1782  he 
paid  the  Doctor  a visit,  and  informed  him 
of  his  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church 
of  England.  Johnson  managed  the  mat- 
ter satisfactorily  for  him,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived into  communion  in  St.  James’s 
Parish  Church.  Till  the  end  of  January, 
1783,  he  lived  entirely  at  the  Doctor’s 
expense,  his  own  means  being  very 
scanty.  Through  Johnson’s  kindness  he 
wa3  nominated  Chaplain  at  the  French 
Chapel  ol  St.  James’s,  and  in  1802  wo 
hear  of  him  as  being  quite  in  favor  with 
the  excellent  Bishop  Porteus  and  several 


other  distinguished  Londoners.  Thus,  by 
the  friendly  hand  of  the  hard-working, 
earnest  old  lexicographer,  Mr.  Compton 
was  led  from  deep  poverty  up  to  a securo 
competency,  and  a place  among  the  in- 
fluential dignitaries  of  London  society. 
Poor  enough  himself,  Johnson  never 
shrank  back,  when  there  was  an  honest 
person  in  distress  to  be  helped  on  in  the 
battle  of  life.  God’s  blessing  on  his  mem- 
ory for  all  his  sympathy  with  struggling 
humanity  ! 

My  friend  has  an  ardent  affection  for 
Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Lamb.  I find 
the  first  edition  of  “Marmion,”  printed  in 
1808,  “by  J.  Ballantyne  & Co.  for  Arch- 
ibald Constable  and  Company,  Edin- 
burgh,” most  carefully  bound  in  savory 
Russia,  standing  in  a pleasant  corner  of 
the  room.  Being  in  quarto,  the  type  is 
regal.  Of  course  the  copy  is  enriched 
with  a letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
Walter.  It  is  addressed  to  a personal 
friend,  and  is  dated  April  17, 1825.  The 
closing  passage  in  it  is  of  especial  in- 
terest. 

“ I have  seen  Sheridan’s  last  letter  im- 
ploring Rogers  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
It  stated  that  he  was  dying,  and  con- 
cluded abruptly  with  these  words  ‘ they 
are  throwing  the  things  out  of  window.’ 
The  memorialist  certainly  took  penny- 
worths out  of  his  friend’s  character.  — I 
sate  three  hours  for  my  picture  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  during  which  the 
whole  conversation  was  filled  up  by 
Rogers  with  stories  of  Sheridan,  for  the 
least  of  which  if  true  he  deserved  the 
gallows.  “Ever  Yours, 

“Walter  Scott.” 

In  the  April  of  1802  Scott  was  liv- 
ing in  a pretty  cottage  at  Lasswadc ; 
and  while  there  he  sent  off  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  I find  attached  with 
a wafer  to  my  friend’s  copy  of  the  Ab- 
botsford edition  of  his  works,  and  writ- 
ten in  a much  plainer  hand  than  he  af- 
terwards fell  into.  The  address  is  torn 
off. 
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“ Sm, 

“ I esteem  myself  honored  by  the  po- 
lite reception  which  you  have  given  to 
the  Border  Minstrelsy  and  am  particu- 
larly flattered  that  so  very  good  a judgo 
of  poetical  Antiquities  finds  any  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  work.  — There  is 
no  portrait  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  in 
existence,  nor  do  I think  it  very  proba- 
ble that  any  was  ever  taken.  Much 
family  anecdote  concerning  her  has  been 
preserved  among  her  descendants  of 
whom  I have  the  honor  to  be  one.  The 
epithet  of  ‘ Flower  of  Yarrow ’ was  in  la- 
ter times  bestowed  upon  one  of  her  imme- 
diate posterity,  Miss  Mary  Lillias  Scott, 
daughter  of  John  Scott  Esq.  of  Har- 
den, and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  in  the 
pastoral  song  of  Twecdside,  — I mean 
that  set  of  modem  words  which  begins 
‘What  beauty  does  Flora  disclose.’  This 
lady  I myself  remember  very  well,  and 
1 mention  her  to  vou  least  vou  should 
receive  any  inaccurate  information  ow- 
ing to  her  being  called  like  her  prede- 
cessor the  1 Flower  of  Yarrow.*  There 
was  a portrait  of  this  latter  lady  in  the 
collection  at  Hamilton  which  the  present 
Duke  transferred  through  my  hands  to 
Lady  Diana  Scott  relict  of  the  late 
Walter  Scott  Esq.  of  Harden,  which 
picture  was  vulgarly  but  inaccurately 
supposed  to  have  been  a resemblance 
of  the  original  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of 
Philip  Scott  of  Dryhope,  and  married 
to  Avid  Wat  of  Harden  in  the  middle 
of  the  10th  century. 

“ I shall  be  particularly  happy  if  upon 
any  future  occasion  I can  in  the  slightest 
degree  contribute  to  advance  your  valu- 
able and  patriotic  labours,  and  I remain, 
Sir,  “Your  very  faithful 

“ and  ob1-  Servant 

“Walter  Scott.” 

This  letter  is  worthy  to  be  printed,  and 
the  readers  of  the  “ Atlantic  Monthly  ” 
now  see  it  for  the  first  time,  I believe,  set 
in  type. 

Old  Bernard  Lintott,  at  the  Cross- 
Keys  in  Fleet  Street,  brought  out  in 
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1714  “The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  an  Ho- 
roi-Comical  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Pope.”  He  printed  certain 
words  in  the  title-page  in  red,  and  other 
certain  words  in  black  ink.  His  own 
name  and  Mr.  Pope’s  he  chose  to  ex- 
hibit in  sanguinary  tint.  A copy  of  this 
edition,  very  much  thumbed  and  wanting 
half  a dozen  leaves,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  Lamb  more  than  a hundred 
years  after  it  was  published.  Charles 
bore  it  home,  and  set  to  work  to  supply, 
in  Ills  small  neat  hand,  from  another  edi- 
tion, what  was  missing  from  the  text  in 
his  stall-bought  copy.  As  he  paid  only 
sixpence  for  his  prize,  he  could  well  af- 
ford the  timo  it  took  him  to  write  in  on 
blank  leaves,  which  he  iuserted,  the  lines 
from 

“ Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield,’* 

onward  to  the  couplet, 

“And  thrice  they  twitch’d  the  Diamond  in  her 
Ear, 

“ Thrice  she  look’d  back,  and  thrice  the  Foe 
drew  near." 

Besides  this  autographic  addition,  en- 
hancing forever  the  value  of  this  old  copy 
of  Pope’s  immortal  poem,  I find  the  fol- 
lowing little  note,  in  Lamb’s  clerkly  chi- 
rography,  addressed  to 

“Mr.  Wain  right,  on  Thursday. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ The  Wits  (as  Clare  calls  us)  assem- 
ble at  my  cell  (20  Russell  Street,  Cov. 
Gar.)  this  evening  at  J before  7.  Cold 

meat  at  9.  Puns  at a little  after. 

M*.  Cary  wants  to  see  you,  to  scold  you. 
I hope  you  will  not  fail. 

“ Yours  &c.  & c.  &c. 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

There  arc  two  books  in  my  friend’s 
library  which  once  belonged  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  “ Elegy  in  a Country  Church- 
yard.” One  of  them  is  “ A Voyage  to  and 
from  the  Island  of  Borneo,  in  the  East 
Indies : printed  for  T.  Warner  at  the 
Black  Boy,  and  F.  Batlev  at  the  Dove, 
in  1718.”  It  has  the  name  of  T.  Gray, 
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■written  bv  himself,  in  the  middle  of  the 
title-page,  as  was  his  custom  always.  Be- 
fore Gray  owned  tlu9  book,  it  belonged 
to  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  uncle,  who  wrote 
many  original  notes  in  it.  The  volume 
has  also  this  manuscript  memorandum  on 
one  of  the  fly-leaves,  signed  by  a well- 
known  naturalist,  now  living  in  Eng- 
land : — 

“August  28, 1651. 

“ This  book  has  Gray’s  autograph  on 
the  title  page,  written  in  his  usual  neat 
hand.  It  has  twice  been  my  fate  to 
witness  the  sale  of  Gray's  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  manuscripts  and  books, 
and  at  the  last  sale  I purchased  this  vol- 
ume. I present  it  to as  a little 

token  of  affectionate  regard  by  her  old 
friend,  now  in  his  85th  year.” 

Who  will  not  be  willing  to  admit  the 
great  good-luck  of  my  friend  in  having 
such  a donor  for  an  acquaintance  ? 

But  one  of  the  chief  treasures  in  the 
library  of  which  I write  is  Gray’s  copy 
of  Milton’s  “ rooms  upon  several  occa- 
sions. Both  English  and  Latin.  Print- 
ed at  the  Blew  Anchor  next  Mitre  Court 
over  against  Fetter  Lane  in  Fleet  Street.” 
When  a boy  at  school,  Gray  owned  and 
read  this  charming  old  volume,  and  he 
has  printed  his  name,  school-boy  fashion, 
all  over  the  title-page.  Wherever  there 
is  a vacant  space  big  enough  to  hold 
Thomas  Gray , there  it  stands  in  faded 
ink,  still  fading  as  time  rolls  on.  The 
Latin  poems  seem  to  have  been  most 
carefully  conned  by  the  youthful  Eto- 
nian, and  we  know  how  much  he  es- 
teemed them  in  after-life. 

Scholarly  Robert  Southey  once  owned 
a book  that  now  towers  aloft  in  my 
friend’s  library.  It  is  a princely  copy 
of  Ben  Jonson,  the  Illustrious.  Southey 
lent  it,  when  he  possessed  the  magnijico, 
to  Coleridge,  who  has  begemmed  it  all 
over  with  his  fine  pencillings.  As  Ben 
once  handled  the  trowel,  and  did  other 
honorable  work  as  a bricklayer,  Coleridge 
discourses  with  much  golden  gossip  about 


the  craft  to  which  the  great  dramatist 
once  belonged.  The  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine  would  hardly  thank  me,  if  I filled 
ten  of  his  pages  with  extracts  from  the 
rambling  dissertations  in  S.  T.  C.’s  hand- 
writing which  I find  in  this  rare  folio,  but 
I could  easily  pick  out  that  amount  of 
readable  matter  from  the  margins.  One 
manuscript  anecdote,  however,  I must 
transcribe  from  the  last  leaf.  I think 
Coleridge  got  the  story  from  “ The  Seer.” 

“An  Irish  laborer  laid  a wager  with 
another  hod  bearer  that  the  latter  could 
not  cany  him  up  the  ladder  to  the  top 
of  a house  in  his  hod,  without  letting  him 
fall.  The  bet  is  accepted,  and  up  they 
go.  There  is  peril  at  every  step.  At 
the  top  of  the  ladder  there  is  life  and  the 
loss  of  the  wager,  — death  and  success 
below  1 The  highest  point  is  reached  in 
safety ; the  wagercr  looks  humbled  and 
disappointed.  4 Well,’  said  lie, 4 you  havo 
won;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that;  worse 
luck  to  you  another  time;  but  at  the 
third  story  I uad  nOPKS.’” 

In  a quaint  old  edition  of  44  The  Spec- 
tator,” which  seems  to  have  been  through 
many  Bieges,  and  must  have  come  to 
grief  very  early  in  its  existence,  if  one 
may  judge  anything  from  the  various 
names  which  are  scrawled  upon  it  in 
different  years,  reaching  back  almost  to 
the  date  of  its  publication,  I find  this 
note  in  the  handwriting  of  Addison, 
sticking  fast  on  the  reverso  side  of  his 
portrait.  It  is  addressed  to  Ambroso 
Philips,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
went  where  he  was  bidden,  and  found 
the  illustrious  Joseph  all  ready  to  receive 
him  at  a well-furnished  table. 

44  Tuesday  Night. 

“ Sir, 

44  If  you  arc  at  leisure  for  an  hour,  your 
company  will  be  a great  obligation  to 
44  Yr.  most  humble  scv*. 

44  J.  Addisox. 

“ Fountain  Tavern.” 

That  night  at  the  “ Fountain,”  per- 
chance, they  discussed  that  war  of  words 
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■which  might  then  have  been  raging  be- 
tween the  author  of  the  “ Pastorals  ” and 
Pope,  moistening  their  clay  with  a fre- 
quency to  which  they  were  both  some- 
what notoriously  inclined. 

My  friend  rides  hard  her  hobby  for 
choice  editions,  and  9he  hunts  with  a will 
whenever  a good  old  copy  of  a well-be- 
loved author  is  up  for  pursuit.  She  is 
not  a fop  in  binding,  but  she  must  have 
appropriate  dresses  for  her  favorites.  She 
knows  what 

“Adds  a precious  seeing  to  the  eye ” 

as  well  as  Ilavday  himself,  and  never 
lets  her  folios  shiver  when  they  ought  to 
be  warm.  Moreover,  she  reads  her  books, 
and,  like  the  scholar  in  Chaucer,  would 
rather  have 

“ At  her  beddds  head 
A twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  and  red, 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy, 

Than  rob6s  rich,  or  liddlc,  or  psaltrie.” 

I found  her  not  long  ago  deep  in  a 
volume  of  “Mr.  Welsted’s  Poems”;  and 
as  that  author  is  not  particularly  lively 
or  inviting  to  a modern  reader,  I begged 
to  know  why  he  was  thus  honored.  “ I 
was  trying,”  said  she,  “to  learn,  if  possi- 
ble, why  Dicky  Steele  should  have  made 
his  daughter  a birth-day  gift  of  these 
poems.  This  copy  I found  on  a stall  in 
Fleet  Street  many  years  ago,  and  it  has 
in  Sir  Richard’s  handwriting  this  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  fly-leaves : — 

Elizabeth  Steele 
Her  Book 

Giv’n  by  Her  Father 

Richard  Steele. 

March  20,h.  1723. 

Running  my  eye  over  the  pieces,  I find 
a poem  in  praise  of  ‘ Apple-Pye,’  and 
one  of  the  passages  in  it  is  marked,  as 
if  to  call  the  attention  of  young  Eliza 
to  something  worthy  her  notice.  These 
are  the  lines  the  young  lady  is  charged 
to  remember : — 

* Dear  Nelly,  learn  with  Care  the  Pastry -Art, 
And  mind  the  easy  Precepts  I impart: 

Draw  out  your  Dough  elaborately  thin, 

And  cease  not  to  fatigue  your  Rolling-Pin : 
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Of  Eggs  and  Butter  see  you  mix  enough ; 

For  then  the  Paste  will  swell  into  a Puff, 
Which  will  in  crumpling  Sounds  your  Praise 
report, 

And  ent,  as  Housewives  speak,  exceeding 
ebort-’  ” 

Who  was  Abou  Ben  Adhem  ? Was 
his  existence  merely  in  the  poet’s  brain, 
or  did  he  walk  this  planet  somewhere, — 
and  when  ? In  a copy  of  the  “ Biblio- 
thfcque  Oricntale,”  which  once  belonged 
to  the  author  of  that  exquisite  little  gem 
of  poesy  beginning  with  a wish  that 
Abou’s  tribe  might  increase,  I find  (the 
leaf  is  lovinglv  turned  down  and  other- 
wise  noted)  the  following  account  of  the 
forever  famous  dreamer. 

“ Adhem  was  the  name  of  a Doctor 
celebrated  for  Mussulman  traditions. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Aamarsch, 
another  relatcr  of  traditions  of  the  first 
class.  Adhem  had  a son  noted  for  his 
doctrine  and  his  piety.  The  Mussul- 
mans place  him  among  the  number  of 
their  Saints  who  have  done  miracles. 
He  was  named  Abou-Ishak-Ben-Adhem. 
It  is  said  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
piety  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  that 
he  joined  the  Sofis,  or  the  Religious  sect 
in  Mecca,  under  the  direction  of  FodhaiL 
Ho  went  from  there  to  Dam  as,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1G6  of  the  Hegira. 
He  undertook,  it  is  said,  to  make  a pil- 
grimage from  Mecca,  and  to  pass  through 
the  desert  alone  and  without  provisions, 
making  a thousand  genuflexions  for  ev- 
ery mile  of  the  way.  It  is  added  that  he 
was  twelve  years  in  making  this  journey, 
during  which  he  was  often  tempted  and 
alarmed  by  Demons.  The  Khalife  Ila- 
roun  Rascbid,  making  the  same  pilgrim- 
age, met  him  upon  the  way  and  inquired 
after  his  welfare  ; the  Soft  answered  him 
with  an  Arabian  quatrain,  of  which  this 
is  the  meaning  : — 

“ * We  mend  the  rags  of  this  worldly 
robe  with  the  pieces  of  the  robe  of  Re- 
ligion, which  we  tear  apart  for  this  end  ; 

“ 4 And  we  do  our  work  so  thoroughly 
that  nothing  remains  of  the  latter, 

“ 4 And  the  garment  wc  mend  escapes 
out  of  our  hands. 
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“ ‘ Happy  is  tho  servant  who  has 
chosen  God  for  his  master,  and  who 
employs  his  present  good  only  to  ac- 
quire those  which  he  awaits.' 

“ It  is  related  also  of  Abou,  that  ho 
saw  in  a dream  an  Angel  who  wrote,  and 
that  having  demanded  what  he  was  do- 
ing, the  Angel  answered,  ‘ I write  tho 
names  of  those  who  love  God  sincerely, 
those  who  perform  Malek-Bcn-Dintir, 
Thaber  - al  - Bernini,  Aioud  - al  - Sakhtidni, 
etc.'  Then  said  he  to  the  Angel,  ‘ Am  I 
not  placed  among  these?'  ‘No,’  re- 
plied the  Angel.  ‘ Ah,  well,’  said  he, 
‘ write  me,  then,  I pray  you,  for  love  of 
these,  as  the  friend  of  all  who  love  the 
Lord.’  It  is  added,  that  the  same  Angel 
revealed  to  him  soon  after  that  he  had 
received  an  order  from  God  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  all  the  rest.  This  is  the 
same  Al>ou  who  said  that  ho  preferred 
Hell  with  the  will  of  God  to  Paradise 
without  it;  or,  as  another  writer  relates 
it : ‘ I love  Hell,  if  I am  doing  the  will  of 
God,  better  than  the  enjoyments  of  Par- 
adise and  disobedience.’  ” 

With  books  printed  by  “ B.  Franklin, 
Philadelphia,"  my  friend’s  library  is 
richly  stored.  One  of  them  is  “ The 
Charter  of  Privileges,  granted  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  Esq:  to  tho  Inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Territories.”  “ Print- 
ed and  Sold  by  B.  Franklin”  looks 
odd  enough  on  the  dingy  title-page  of 
this  old  volume,  and  the  contents  are 
full  of  interest.  Rough  days  were  those 
when  “ Jehu  Curtis  ” was  “ Speaker  of 
the  House,”  and  put  his  name  to  such 
documents  as  this : — 

“And  Be  it  Further  Enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any  Person 
shall  wilfully  or  premeditately  be  guilty 
of  Blasphemy,  and  shall  thereof  be  legally 
convicted,  the  Person  so  offending  shall, 
for  every  such  Offence,  be  set  in  tho 
Pillory  for  the  space  of  Two  Hours,  and 
be  branded  on  his  or  her  Foreshead  with 


the  letter  B,  and  be  publickly  whipt,  on 
his  or  her  bare  Back,  with  Thirty  nine 
Lashes  well  laid  on.” 

But  I am  rambling  on  too  far  and  too 
fast  for  to-day.  Here  is  one  more  book, 
however,  that  I must  say  a word  about-, 
as  it  lies  open  on  my  knee,  the  gift  of 
puir  Robbie  Burns  to  a female  friend, 

— his  own  poems,  — the  edition  which 
gave  him  “so  much  real  happiness  to  seo 
in  print.”  Laid  in  this  copy  of  his  works 
is  a sad  letter,  in  the  poet’s  handwriting, 
which  perhaps  has  never  been  printed. 
Addressed  to  Captain  Hamilton,  Dum- 
fries, it  is  iu  itself  a touching  record  of 
dear  Robin’s  poverty,  and  a’  that. 

u Sir, 

“ It  is  needless  to  attempt  an  apology 
for  my  remissness  to  you  in  money  mat- 
ters; my  conduct  is  beyond  all  excuse. 

— Literally,  Sir,  I had  it  not.  The  Dis- 
tressful state  of  commerce  at  this  town 
has  this  year  taken  from  my  otherwise 
scanty  income  no  less  than  £20.  — That 
part  of  my  salary  depends  upon  the  Im- 
posts, and  they  are  no  more  for  one  year. 
I inclose  you  three  guineas ; and  shall 
soon  settle  all  with  you.  I shall  not  men- 
tion your  goodness  to  me ; it  is  beyond  my 
power  to  describe  either  the  feelings  of 
my  wounded  soul  at  not  being  able  to 
pay  you  as  I ought;  or  the  giateful  re- 
spect with  which  I have  the  honor  to 
be 

“ Sir,  Your  deeply  obliged  humble  ser- 
vant, Ron".  Burns. 

“ Dumfries,  Jany.  29, 1795.” 

And  so  I walk  out  of  my  friend’s  leaf-y 
paradise  this  July  afternoon,  thinking  of 
the  bard  who  in  all  his  songs  and  sorrows 
made 

“ rustic  life  an<t  poverty 
Grow  beautiful  bcucath  his  touch,” 

and  whose  mission  it  was 

“ To  weigh  the  inborn  worth  of  man." 
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THE  NAME  IN  THE  BARK. 

The  self  of  so  long  ago, 

And  the  self  I struggle  to  know, 

I sometimes  think  we  arc  two,  — or  are  we  shadows  of  one  ? 

To-day  the  shadow  I am 
Comes  back  in  the  sweet  summer  calm 
To  trace  where  the  earlier  shadow  flitted  awhile  in  the  sun. 

Once  moro  in  the  dewy  mom 
I trod  through  the  whispering  com, 

Cool  to  my  fevered  check  soft  breezy  kisses  were  blown  ; 

The  ribboned  and  tassclled  grass 
Leaned  over  the  flattering  glass, 

And  the  sunny  waters  trilled  the  same  low  musical  tone. 

To  the  gray  old  birch  I came, 

"Where  I whittled  my  school-boy  name : 

The  nimble  squirrel  once  more  ran  skippingly  over  the  rail, 

The  blackbirds  down  among 
The  alders  noisily  sung, 

And  under  the  blackberry-brier  whistled  the  serious  quail. 

I came,  remembering  well 
How  my  little  shadow  fell, 

As  I painfully  reached  and  wrote  to  leave  to  the  future  a 6ign  : 

There,  stooping  a little,  I found 
A half-healed,  curious  wound, 

An  ancient  scar  in  the  bark,  but  no  initial  of  mino ! 

Then  the  wise  old  boughs  overhead 
Took  counsel  together,  and  said, — 

And  the  buzz  of  their  leafy  lips  like  a murmur  of  prophecy  passed,  — 
“ He  is  busily  carving  a name 
In  the  tough  old  wrinkles  of  fame ; 

But,  cut  he  as  deep  as  he  may,  the  lines  will  close  over  at  last ! ” 

Sadly  I pondered  awhile, 

Then  I lifted  my  soul  with  a smile, 

And  I said,  — “ Not  cheerful  men,  but  anxious  children  arc  we, 

Still  hurting  ourselves  with  the  knife, 

As  we  toil  at  the  letters  of  life, 

Just  marring  a little  the  rind,  never  piercing  the  heart  of  the  tree.” 

And  now  by  the  rivulet’s  brink 
I leisurely  saunter,  and  think 

How  idle  this  strife  will  appear  when  circling  ages  have  run, 

If  then  the  real  I am 
Descend  from  the  heavenly  calm, 

To  trace  where  the  shadow  I seem  once  flitted  awhile  in  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PERPLEXITIES. 

Agnes  returned  from  the  confessional 
with  more  sadness  than  her  simple  life  had 
ever  known  before.  The  agitation  of  her 
confessor,  the  tremulous  eagerness  of  his 
words,  the  alternations  of  severity  and  ten- 
derness in  his  manner  to  her,  all  struck  her 
only  as  indications  of  the  very  grave  dan- 
ger in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  aw- 
fulness of  the  sin  and  condemnation  which 
oppressed  the  soul  of  one  for  whom  she 
was  conscious  of  a deep  and  strange  in- 
terest. 

She  had  the  undoubting,  uninquiring 
reverence  which  a Christianly  educated 
child  of  those  times  might  entertain  for 
the  visible  head  of  the  Christian  Church, 
all  whose  doings  were  to  be  regarded  with 
an  awful  veneration  which  never  even 
raised  a question. 

That  the  Papal  throne  was  now  filled 
bv  a man  who  had  bought  his  election 
with  the  wages  of  iniquity,  and  dispensed 
its  powers  and  offices  with  sole  reference 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  a family  pro- 
verbial for  brutality  and  obscenity,  was  a 
fact  well  known  to  the  reasoning  and  en- 
lightened orders  of  society  at  this  time ; 
but  it  did  not  penetrate  into  those  lowly 
valleys  where  the  sheep  of  the  Lord  hum- 
bly pastured,  innocently  unconscious  of 
the  frauds  and  violence  by  which  their 
dearest  interests  were  bought  and  sold. 

The  Christian  faith  we  now  hold,  who 
boast  our  enlightened  Protestantism,  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  such, — who,  while  princes 
wrangled  with  Pope,  and  Pope  with  prin- 
ces, knew  nothing  of  it  all,  but,  in  lowly 
ways  of  prayer  and  patient  labor,  were 
one  with  us  of  modem  times  in  the 
great  central  belief  of  the  Christian  heart, 
“ Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.” 

As  Agnes  came  slowly  up  the  path  to- 
wards the  little  garden,  she  was  conscious 
of  a burden  and  weariness  of  spirit  she 
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had  never  known  before.  She  passed 
the  little  moist  grotto,  which  in  former 
times  she  never  failed  to  visit  to  see  if 
there  were  any  new-blown  cyclamen, 
without  giving  it  even  a thought.  A crim- 
son spray  of  gladiolus  leaned  from  the 
rock  and  seemed  softly  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
yet  she  regarded  it  not;  and  once  stop- 
ping and  gazing  abstractedly  upward  on 
the  flower- tapestried  walls  of  the  gorge, 
as  they  rose  in  wreath  and  garland  and 
festoon  above  her,  she  felt  as  if  the  bril- 
liant yellow  of  the  broom  and  the  crim- 
son of  the  gillyflowers,  and  all  the  flut- 
tering, nodding  armies  of  brightness  that 
were  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  were  too 
gay  for  such  a world  as  this,  where  mor- 
tal sins  and  sorrows  made  such  havoc 
with  all  that  seemed  brightest  and  best, 
and  she  longed  to  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest. 

Just  then  she  heard  the  cheerful  voice 
of  her  uncle  in  the  little  garden  above,  as 
he  was  singing  at  his  painting.  The  words 
were  those  of  that  old  Latin  hymn  of  Saint 
Bernard,  which,  in  its  English  dress,  has 
thrilled  many  a Methodist  class-meeting 
and  many  a Puritan  conference,  telling, 
in  the  welcome  they  meet  in  each  Chris- 
tian soul,  that  there  is  a unity  in  Christ’s 
Church  which  is  not  outward,  — a secret, 
invisible  bond,  by  which,  under  warring 
names  and  badges  of  opposition,  His  true 
followers  have  yet  been  one  in  Him,  even 
though  they  discerned  it  not 

“ Jesu  dulcis  memoria, 

Dans  vera  cordi  gaudia : 

Sed  super  mcl  et  omuia 
Ejus  dulcis  prasentia. 

“ Nil  canitur  suavius, 

Nil  auditur  jocundius, 

Nil  cogitatur  dulcius, 

Quam  Jesus  Dei  Filius. 

“Jesu,  spes  poenitentibus, 

Quam  pius  es  petentibus, 

Quam  bonus  te  quserentibus, 

Sed  quis  iuvenientibus! 
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“Nec  lingua  valet  diccre, 

Nec  littera  exprimerc: 

Ex  pert  us  potest  credere 
Quid  sit  Jcsum  diligere."  • 

The  old  monk  sang  with  all  his  heart ; 
and  his  voice,  which  had  been  a fine  one 
in  its  day,  had  still  that  power  which  comes 
from  the  expression  of  deep  feeling.  One 
often  hears  this  peculiarity  in  the  voices 
of  persons  of  genius  and  sensibility,  even 
when  destitute  of  any  real  critical  merit. 
They  seem  to  be  so  interfused  with  the 
emotions  of  the  soul,  that  they  strike  upon 
the  heart  almost  like  the  living  touch  of 
a spirit. 

Agnes  was  soothed  in  listening  to  him. 
The  Latin  words,  the  sentiment  of  which 
had  been  traditional  in  the  Church  from 
time  immemorial,  had  to  her  a sacred  fra- 
grance and  odor ; they  wore  words  apart 
from  all  common  usage,  a sacramental  lan- 
guage, never  heard  but  in  moments  of  de- 
votion and  aspiration,  — and  they  stilled 
tho  child’s  heart  in  its  tossings  and  tem- 
pest, as  when  of  old  the  Jesus  they  spake 
of  walked  forth  on  the  stormy  sea. 

“ Yes,  He  gave  Ilis  life  for  us ! ” she 
said;  “He  is  ever  reigning  for  us! 

“ ‘ Jesu  dulcissime,  e throno  glorias 

Ovcm  deperditam  venisti  quasrere! 

Jesu  suavissime,  pastor  fulissime, 

Ad  te  O trahe  me,  ut  semper  sequar  te!  ’ 

* Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  theo 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast ; 

But  sweeter  far  thy  face  to  see, 

And  in  thy  presence  rest ! 

Nor  voice  can  sing,  nor  heart  can  frame, 
Nor  can  tho  memory  find 

A sweeter  sound  than  thy  blest  name, 

O Saviour  of  mankind ! 

O hope  of  every  contrite  heart, 

O joy  of  all  the  meek, 

To  those  who  fall  how  kind  thou  art. 

How  good  to  those  who  seek ! 

But  what  to  those  who  find ! Ah,  this 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show ! 

The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is 
None  but  his  loved  ones  know. 

t Jesus  most  beautiful,  from  thrones  in  glory, 

Seeking  thy  lost  sheep,  thou  didst  descend ! 
Jesus  most  tender,  shepherd  most  faithful, 

To  thee,  oh,  draw  thou  me,  that  I may  follow 
thee, 

Follow  thee  faithfully  world  without  end ! 


[October, 

“ What,  my  little  one ! ” said  the  monk, 
looking  over  the  wall ; “ I thought  I beard 
angels  singing.  Is  it  not  a beautiful  morn- 
ing?” 

“ Dear  uncle,  it  is,”  said  Agnes.  “ And 
I have  been  so  glad  to  hear  your  beauti- 
ful hymn ! — it  comforted  me.” 

“ Comforted  you,  little  heart  ? What  a 
word  is  that ! When  you  get  as  far  along 
on  your  journey  as  your  old  uncle,  then 
you  may  talk  of  comfort.  But  who  thinks 
of  comforting  birds  or  butterflies  or  young 
lambs  ? ” , 

“Ah,  dear  uncle,  I am  not  so  very 
happy,”  said  Agues,  the  tears  starting 
into  her  eyes. 

“ Not  happy  ? ” said  the  monk,  looking 
up  from  his  drawing.  “ Pray,  what  ’s 
tho  matter  now  ? Has  a bee  stung  your 
finger  ? or  have  you  lost  your  nosegay  over 
a rock  ? or  what  dreadful  affliction  has 
come  upon  you  ? — hey,  my  little  heart? ” 

Agnes  sat  down  on  the  corner  of  the 
marble  fountain,  and,  covering  her  face 
with  her  apron,  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

“ What  has  that  old  priest  been  saying 
to  her  in  the  confession?”  said  Father 
Antonio  to  himself.  “ I dare  say  he  can- 
not understand  her.  She  is  as  pure  as  a 
dew-drop  on  a cobweb,  and  as  delicate  ; 
and  these  priests,  half  of  them  don’t  know 
how  to  handle  the  Lord’s  lambs.  — Come 
now,  little  Agnes,”  he  said,  with  a coax- 
ing tone,  “ what  is  its  trouble  ? — tell  its 
old  uncle,  — there ’s  a dear ! ” 

“ Ah,  uncle,  I can’t ! ” said  Agnes,  be- 
tween her  sobs. 

“ Can’t  tell  its  uncle ! — there ’s  a pret- 
ty go ! Perhaps  you  will  tell  grandmam- 
ma ? ” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no ! not  for  the  world  ! ” 
said  Agnes,  sobbing  still  more  bitterly. 

“ Why,  really,  little  heart  of  mine,  this 
is  getting  serious,”  said  the  monk ; “ let 
your  old  uncle  try  to  help  you.” 

“ It  is  n’t  for  myself,”  said  Agnes,  en 
deavoring  to  check  her  feelings,  — “ it  is 
not  for  myself,  — it  is  for  another,  — for  a 
soul  lost  Ah,  my  Jesus,  have  mercy  ! ” 

“ A soul  lost  ? Our  Mother  forbid  ! ” 
said  the  monk,  crossing  himself.  “ Lost 
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in  this  Christian  land,  so  overflowing  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  ? — lost  out  of  this 
fair  sheepfold  of  Paradise  ? ” 

“ Yes,  lost,”  said  Agnes,  despairingly, — 
“ and  if  somebody  do  not  save  him,  lost 
forever ; and  it  is  a brave  and  noble  soul, 
too,  — like  one  of  the  angels  that  fell.” 

“ Who  is  it,  dear  V — tell  me  about  it,” 
said  the  monk.  “ I am  one  of  the  shep- 
herds whose  place  it  is  to  go  after  that 
which  is  lost,  even  till  I find  it.” 

“ Dear  uncle,  you  remember  the  youth 
who  suddenly  appeared  to  us  in  the  moon- 
light here  a few  evenings  ago  ? ” 

“ Ah,  indeed  1”  said  the  monk, — “ what 
of  him?” 

“ Father  Francesco  has  told  me  dread- 
ful things  of  him  this  morning.” 

“"What  things?” 

“ Uncle,  he  is  excommunicated  by  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope.” 

Father  Antonio,  as  a member  of  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  cultivated 
religious  orders  of  the  times,  and  as  an 
intimate  companion  and  disciple  of  Sa- 
vonarola, had  a full  understanding  of  the 
character  of  the  reigning  Pope,  and  there- 
fore had  his  own  private  opinion  of  how 
much  his  excommunication  was  likely  to 
be  worth  in  the  invisible  world.  He 
knew  that  the  same  doom  had  been  threat- 
ened towards  his  saintly  master,  for  op- 
posing and  exposing  the  scandalous  vices 
which  disgraced  the  high  places  of  the 
Church ; so  that,  on  the  whole,  when  he 
heard  that  this  young  man  was  excom- 
municated, so  far  from  being  impressed 
with  horror  towards  him,  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  might  be  a particularly 
honest  fellow  and  good  Christian.  But 
then  he  did  not  hold  it  wise  to  disturb 
the  faith  of  the  simple-hearted  by  reveal- 
ing to  them  the  truth  about  the  head  of 
the  Church  on  earth. 

While  the  disorders  in  those  elevated 
regions  filled  the  minds  of  the  intelligent 
classes  with  apprehension  and  alarm,  they 
held  it  unwise  to  disturb  the  trustful  sim- 
plicity of  the  lower  orders,  whose  faith  in 
Christianity  itself  they  supposed  might  thus 
bo  shaken.  In  fact,  they  wero  themselves 
somewhat  puzzled  how  to  reconcile  the 


patent  and  manifest  fact,  that  the  actual 
incumbent  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  un- 
der the  guidance  of  any  spirit,  unless  it 
were  a diabolical  one,  with  the  theory 
which  supposed  an  infallible  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  attend  as  a matter  of 
course  on  that  position.  Some  of  the 
boldest  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  the  Holy  City  had  suffered  a 
foul  invasion,  and  that  a false  usurper 
reigned  in  her  sacred  palaces  in  place  of 
the  Father  of  Christendom.  The  greater 
part  did  as  people  now  do  with  the  mys- 
teries and  discrepancies  of  a faith  which 
on  the  whole  they  revere : they  turned 
their  attention  from  the  vexed  question, 
and  sighed  and  longed  for  better  days. 

Father  Antonio  did  not,  therefore,  tell 
Agnes  that  the  announcement  which  had 
filled  her  with  such  distress  was  far  less 
conclusive  with  himself  of  the  ill  desert 
of  the  individual  to  whom  it  related. 

“ My  little  heart,”  he  answered,  grave- 
ly, “ did  you  learn  the  sin  for  which  this 
young  man  was  excommunicated  ? ” 

“ Ah,  me ! my  dear  uncle,  I fear  he 
is  an  infidel,  — an  unbeliever.  Indeed, 
now  I remember  it,  he  confessed  as  much 
to  me  the  other  day.” 

“ Where  did  he  tell  you  this  ? ” 

“ You  remember,  my  uncle,  when  you 
were  sent  for  to  the  dying  man  ? When 
you  were  gone,  I kneeled  down  to  pray 
for  his  soul ; and  when  I rose  from  prayer, 
this  young  cavalier  was  sitting  right  here, 
on  this  end  of  the  fountain.  He  was 
looking  fixedly  at  me,  with  such  sad  eyes, 
so  full  of  longing  and  pain,  that  it  was 
quite  piteous ; and  he  spoke  to  me  so  sad- 
ly, I could  not  but  pity  him.” 

“ What  did  he  say  to  you,  child  ? ” 

“ Ah,  father,  he  said  that  he  was  all 
alone  in  the  world,  without  friends,  and 
utterly  desolate,  with  no  one  to  love  him ; 
but  worse  than  that,  he  said  he  had  lost 
his  faith,  that  he  could  not  believe.” 

“ What  did  you  say  to  him  ? ” 

“ Uncle,  I tried,  as  a poor  girl  might, 
to  do  him  some  good.  I prayed  him  to 
confess  and  take  the  sacrament  ; but  he 
looked  almost  fierce  when  I said  so.  And 
yet  I cannot  but  think,  after  all,  that  he 
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has  not  lost  all  grace,  because  he  begged 
me  so  earnestly  to  pray  for  him ; ho  said 
his  prayers  could  do  no  good,  and  want- 
ed mine.  And  then  I began  to  tell  him 
about  you,  dear  uncle,  and  how  you  came 
from  that  blessed  convent  in  Florence, 
and  about  your  master  Savonarola;  and 
that  seemed  to  interest  him,  for  he  look- 
ed quite  excited,  and  spoke  the  name 
over,  as  if  it  were  one  he  had  heard  be- 
fore. I wanted  to  urge  him  to  come  and 
open  bis  case  to  you ; and  I think  perhaps 
I might  have  succeeded,  but  that  just  then 
you  and  grandmamma  came  up  the  path ; 
and  when  I heard  you  coming,  I begged 
him  to  go,  because  you  know  grandmam- 
ma would  be  very  angry,  if  she  knew  that 
I had  given  speech  to  a man,  even  for  a 
few  moments;  she  thinks  men  are  so 
dreadful.” 

“I  must  seek  this  youth,”  said  the  monk, 
in  a musing  tone;  “perhaps  I may  find 
out  what  inward  temptation  hath  driven 
him  away  from  the  fold.” 

“ Oh,  do,  dear  uncle  ! do ! ” said  Agnes, 

earnestly.  “ I am  sure  that  he  has  been 
¥ 

grievously  tempted  and  misled,  for  he 
seems  to  have  a noble  and  gentle  nature ; 
and  he  spoke  so  feelingly  of  his  mother, 
who  is  a saint  in  heaven ; and  he  seemed 
so  earnestly  to  long  to  return  to  the  bos- 
om of  the  Church.” 

“ The  Church  is  a tender  mother  to  all 
her  erring  children,”  said  the  monk. 

“ And  don’t  you  think  that  our  dear 
Holy  Father  the  Pope  will  forgive  him  ? ” 
said  Agnes.  “ Surely,  he  will  have  all  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  who 
would  rejoice  in  one  sheep  found  more 
than  in  all  the  nincty-and-nine  who  went 
not  astray.” 

The  monk  could  scarcely  repress  a 
smile  at  imagining  Alexander  the  Sixth 
in  this  character  of  a good  shepherd,  as 
Agnes’s  enthusiastic  imagination  painted 
the  head  of  the  Church ; and  then  he  gave 
an  inward  sigh,  and  said,  softly,  “ Lord, 
how  long  ? ” 

“ I think,”  said  Agnes,  “ that  this  young 
man  is  of  noble  birth,  for  his  words  and 
his  bearing  and  his  tones  of  voice  are  not 
those  of  common  men ; even  though  he 
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speaks  so  humbly  and  gently,  there  is  yet 
something  princely  that  looks  out  of  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  bom  to  command ; and 
he  wears  strange  jewels,  the  like  of  which 
I never  saw,  on  his  hands  and  at  the  hilt 
of  his  dagger,  — yet  he  seems  to  make 
nothing  of  them.  But  yet,  I know  not 
why,  he  spoke  of  himself  as  one  utterly 
desolate  and  forlorn.  Father  Francesco 
told  me  that  ho  was  captain  of  a band  of 
robbers  who  live  in  the  mountains.  One 
cannot  think  it  is  so.” 

“ Little  heart,”  said  the  monk,  tender- 
ly, “ you  can  scarcely  know  what  things 
befall  men  in  these  distracted  times,  when 
faction  wages  war  with  faction,  and  men 
pillage  and  burn  and  imprison,  first  on 
this  side,  then  on  that.  Many  a son  of 
a noble  house  may  find  himself  home- 
less and  landless,  and,  chased  by  the  ene- 
my, may  have  no  refuge  but  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains.  Thank  God,  our  love- 
ly Italy  hath  a noble  backbone  of  these 
same  mountains,  which  afford  shelter  to 
her  children  in  their  straits.” 

“ Then  you  think  it  possible,  dear  un- 
ele,  that  this  may  not  be  a bad  man,  after 
all  ? ” 

“ Let  us  hope  so,  child.  I will  myself 
seek  him  out ; and  if  his  mind  have  been 
chafed  by  violence  or  injustice,  I will 
strive  to  bring  him  back  into  the  good 
ways  of  the  Lord.  Take  heart,  my  little 
one,  — all  will  yet  be  well.  Come  now, 
little  darling,  wipe  your  bright  eyes,  and 
look  at  these  plans  I have  been  making 
for  the  shrine  we  were  talking  of,  in  the 
gorge.  See  here,  I have  drawn  a goodly 
arch  with  a pinnacle.  Under  the  arch, 
you  see,  shall  be  the  picture  of  our  Lady 
with  the  blessed  Babe.  The  arch  shall 
be  cunningly  sculptured  with  vines  of 
ivy  and  passion-flower;  and  on  one  side 
of  it  shall  stand  Saint  Agnes  with  her 
lamb, — and  on  the  other,  Saint  Cecilia, 
crowned  with  roses ; and  on  this  pinnacle, 
above  all,  Saint  Michael,  all  in  armor, 
shall  stand  leaning,  — one  hand  on  his 
sword,  and  holding  a shield  with  the  cross 
upon  it.” 

“ Ah,  that  will  be  beautiful ! ” said  Ag- 
nes. 
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“ You  can  scarcely  tell,”  pursued  the 
monk,  “ from  this  faint  drawing,  what  the 
picture  of  our  Lady  is  to  be ; but  I shall 
paint  her  to  the  highest  of  my  art,  and 
with  many  prayers  that  I may  work  wor- 
thily. You  see,  she  shall  be  standing  on  a 
cloud  with  a background  all  of  burnished 
gold,  like  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem ; and  she  shall  be  clothed  in  a mantle 
of  purest  blue  from  head  to  foot,  to  repre- 
sent the  unclouded  sky  of  summer ; and 
on  her  forehead  she  shall  wear  the  even- 
ing star,  which  ever  shineth  when  we 
say  the  Avc  Maria ; and  all  the  borders 
of  her  blue  vesture  shall  be  cunningly 
wrought  with  fringes  of  stars;  and  the 
dear  Babe  shall  lean  his  little  cheek  to 
hers  so  peacefully,  and  there  shall  be  a 
clear  shining  of  love  through  her  face, 
and  a heavenly  restfulness,  that  it  shall 
do  one’s  heart  good  to  look  at  her.  Many 
a blessed  hour  shall  I have  over  this  pic- 
ture,— many  a hymn  shall  I sing  as  my 
work  goes  on.  I must  go  about  to  pre- 
pare the  panels  forthwith ; and  it  were 
well,  if  there  be  that  young  man  who 
works  in  stone,  to  have  him  summoned 
to  our  conference.” 

“ I think,”  said  Agnes,  “ that  you  will 
find  him  in  the  town ; he  dwells  next  to 
the  cathedral.” 

“ I trust  he  is  a youth  of  pious  life 
and  conversation,”  said  the  monk.  “ I 
must  call  on  him  this  afternoon ; for 
he  ought  to  be  stirring  himself  up  by 
hymns  and  prayers,  and  by  meditations 
on  the  beauty  of  saints  and  angels,  for  so 
goodly  a work.  What  higher  honor  or 
grace  can  befall  a creature  than  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  visible  to  men  that 
beautv  of  invisible  things  which  is  divine 
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and  eternal  ? How  many  holy  men  have 
given  themselves  to  this  work  in  Italy,  till, 
from  being  overrun  with  heathen  tem- 
ples, it  is  now  full  of  most  curious  and 
wonderful  churches,  shrines,  and  cathe- 
drals, every  stone  of  which  is  a miracle 
of  beauty ! I would,  dear  daughter,  you 
could  see  our  great  Duomo  in  Florence, 
which  is  a mountain  of  precious  marbles 
and  many-colored  mosaics ; and  the  Cam- 
panile that  riseth  thereby  is  like  a lily  of 


Paradise, — so  tall,  so  stately,  with  such 
an  infinite  grace,  and  adorned  all  the 
way  up  with  holy  emblems  and  images 
of  saints  and  angels;  nor  is  there  any 
part  of  it,  within  or  without,  that  is  not  fin- 
ished sacredly  with  care,  as  an  offering 
to  the  most  perfect  God.  Truly,  our  fair 
Florence,  though  she  be  little,  is  worthy, 
by  her  sacred  adornments,  to  be  worn  as 
the  lily  of  our  Lady’s  girdle,  even  as  she 
hath  been  dedicated  to  her.” 

Agnes  seemed  pleased  with  the  en- 
thusiastic discourse  of  her  uncle.  The 
tears  gradually  dried  from  her  eyes  as 
she  listened  to  him,  and  the  hope  so  nat- 
ural to  the  young  and  untried  heart  be- 
gan to  reassert  itself.  God  was  merci- 
ful, the  world  beautiful ; there  was  a ten- 
der Mother,  a reigning  Saviour,  protect- 
ing angels  and  guardian  saints:  surely, 
then,  there  was  no  need  to  despair  of  the 
recall  of  any  wanderer;  and  the  softest 
supplication  of  the  most  ignorant  and  un- 
worthy would  be  taken  up  by  so  many 
sympathetic  voices  in  the  invisible  world, 
and  borne  on  in  so  many  waves  of  bright- 
ness to  the  heavenly  throne,  that  the  most 
timid  must  have  hope  in  prayer. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  monk  went  to 
the  town  to  seek  the  young  artist,  and 
also  to  inquire  for  the  stranger  for  whom 
his  pastoral  offices  were  in  requisition, 
and  Agnes  remained  alone  in  the  little 
solitary  garden. 

It  was  one  of  those  rich  slumberous  af- 
ternoons of  spring  that  seem  to  bathe  earth 
and  heaven  with  an  Elysian  softness; 
and  from  her  little  lonely  nook  shrouded 
in  dusky  shadows  by  its  orange-trees, 
Agnes  looked  down  the  sombre  gorge 
to  where  the  open  sea  lay  panting  and 
palpitating  in  blue  and  violet  waves,  while 
the  little  white  sails  of  fishing-boats  drift- 
ed hither  and  thither,  now  silvered  in  the 
sunshine,  now  fading  away  like  a dream 
into  the  violet  vapor  bands  that  mantled 
the  horizon.  The  weather  would  have 
been  oppressively  sultry  but  for  the  gen- 
tle breeze  which  constantly  drifted  land- 
ward with  coolness  in  its  wings.  The 
hum  of  the  old  town  came  to  her  ear  soft- 
ened by  distance  and  mingled  with  the 
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patter  of  the  fountain  and  the  music  of 
birds  sinfrin"  in  the  trees  overhead.  Ag- 
nes  tried  to  busy  herself  with  her  spin- 
ning ; but  her  mind  constantly  wandered 
away,  and  stirred  and  undulated  with  a 
thousand  dim  and  unshaped  thoughts  and 
emotions,  of  which  she  vaguely  questioned 
in  her  own  mind.  Why  did  Father  Fran- 
cesco warn  her  so  solemnly  against  an 
earthly  love  ? Did  he  not  know  her  vo- 
cation ? But  still  he  was  wisest  and  must 
know  best ; there  must  be  danger,  if  he 
said  so.  But  then,  this  knight  had  spok- 
en so  modestly,  so  humbly,  — so  differ- 
ently from  Giulietta’s  lovers!  — for  Giu- 
lictta  had  sometimes  found  a chance  to 
recount  to  Agnes  some  of  her  triumphs. 
How  could  it  be  that  a knight  so  brave 
and  gentle,'  and  so  piously  brought  up, 
Bhould  become  an  infidel?  Ah,  uncle 
Antonio  was  right,  — he  must  have  had 
some  foul  wrong,  some  dreadful  injury  1 
When  Agnes  was  a child,  in  travelling 
with  her  grandmother  through  one  of 
the  highest  passes  of  the  Apennines,  she 
had  chanced  to  discover  a wounded  eagle, 
whom  an  arrow  had  pierced,  sitting  all 
alone  by  himself  on  a rock,  with  his 
feathers  ruffled,  and  a film  coming  over 
his  great,  clear,  bright  eye,  — and,  ever 
full  of  compassion,  she  had  taken  him  to 
nurse,  and  had  travelled  for  a day  with 
him  in  her  arms ; and  the  mournful  look 
of  his  regal  eyes  now  came  into  her  mem- 
ory. “ Yes,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ he  is 
like  my  poor  eagle!  The  archers  have 
wounded  him,  so  that  he  is  glad  to  find 
shelter  even  with  a poor  maid  like  me ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  my  eagle  had  been 
king  among  birds,  even  as  this  knight 
is  among  men.  Certainly,  God  must  love  . 
him,  — he  is  so  beautiful  and  noble!  I 
hope  dear  uncle  will  find  him  this  after- 
noon; he  knows  how  to  teach  him;  — as 
for  me,  I can  only  pray.” 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  Agnes 
twisted  into  the  shining  white  flax,  while 
her  eyes  wandered  dreamily  over  the 
soft  hazy  landscape.  At  last,  lulled  by 
the  shivering  sound  of  leaves,  and  the 
bird-songs,  and  wearied  with  the  agita- 
tions of  the  morning,  her  head  lay  back 
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against  the  end  of  the  sculptured  foun- 
tain, the  spindle  slowly  dropped  from  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 
the  murmur  of  the  fountain  still  sound- 
ing in  her  dreams.  In  her  dreams  she 
seemed  to  be  wandering  far  away  among 
the  purple  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
where  she  had  come  years  ago  when  she 
was  a little  girl ; with  her  grandmother 
she  pushed  through  old  olive -groves, 
weird  and  twisted  with  many  a quaint 
gnarl,  and  rustling  their  pale  silver}' 
leaves  in  noonday  twilight.  Sometimes 
she  seemed  to  carry  in  her  bosom  a 
wounded  eagle,  and  often  she  sat  down 
to  stroke  it  and  to  try  to  give  it  food  from 
her  hand,  and  as  often  it  looked  upon 
her  with  a proud,  patient  eye,  and  then 
her  grandmother  seemed  to  shake  her 
roughly  by  the  arm  and  bid  her  throw 
the  silly  bird  away ; — but  then  again 
the  dream  changed,  and  she  saw  a knight 
lie  bleeding  and  dying  in  a lonely  hol- 
low,— his  garments  torn,  his  sword  brok- 
en, and  his  face  pale  and  faintly  streak- 
ed with  blood ; and  she  kneeled  by  him, 
trying  in  vain  to  stanch  a deadly  wound 
in  his  side,  while  he  said  reproachful- 
ly, “ Agnes,  dear  Agnes,  why  would  you 
not  save  me?”  and  then  she  thought 
he  kissed  her  hand  with  his  cold  dying 
lips;  and  she  shivered  and  awoke,  — to 
find  that  her  hand  was  indeed  held  in 
that  of  the  cavalier,  whose  eyes  met  her 
own  when  first  she  unclosed  them,  and 
the  same  voice  that  spoke  in  her  dreams 
said,  “ Agnes,  dear*  Agnes ! ” 

For  a moment  she  seemed  stupefied 
and  confounded,  and  sat  passively  re- 
garding the  knight,  who  kneeled  at  her 
feet  and  repeatedly  kissed  her  hand,  call- 
ing her  his  saint,  his  star,  his  life,  and  what- 
ever other  fair  name  poetry  lends  to  love. 
All  at  once,  however,  her  face  flushed 
crimson  red,  she  drew  her  hand  quickly 
away,  and,  rising  up,  made  a motion  to 
retreat,  saying,  in  a voice  of  alarm, — 

“ Oh,  my  Lord,  this  must  not  be ! I 
am  committing  deadly  sin  to  hear  you. 
Please,  please  go!  please  leave  a poor 
girl ! ” 

“ Agnes,  what  does  this  mean  ? ” said 
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the  cavalier.  “ Only  two  day9  since,  in 
this  place,  you  promised  to  love  me ; and 
that  promise  has  brought  me  from  utter 
despair  to  love  of  life.  Nay,  since  you 
told  me  that,  I have  been  able  to  pray 
once  more ; the  whole  world  seems  chang- 
ed for  me : and  now  will  you  take  it  all 
away,  — you,  who  are  all  I have  on 
earth  ? ” 

“ My  Lord,  I did  not  know  then  that 
I was  sinning.  Our  dear  Mother  knows 
I said  only  what  I thought  was  true  and 
right,  but  I find  it  was  a sin.” 

“ A sin  to  love,  Agnes  ? Heaven  must 
be  full  of  sin,  then  ; for  thero  they  do 
nothing  else.” 

“ Oh,  my  Lord,  I must  not  argue  with 
you  ; I am  forbidden  to  listen  even  for  a 
moment.  Please  go.  I will  never  forget 
you,  Sir,  — never  forget  to  pray  for  you, 
and  to  love  you  as  they  love  in  heaven ; 
but  I am  forbidden  to  speak  with  you. 
I fear  I have  sinned  in  hearing  and  say- 
ing even  this  much.” 

“ Who  forbids  you,  Agnes  ? Who  has 
the  right  to  forbid  your  good,  kind  heart 
to  love,  where  love  is  so  deeply  needed 
and  so  gratefully  received  ? ” 

“ My  holy  father,  whom  I am  bound 
to  obey  as  my  soul’s  director,”  said  Ag- 
nes ; “ he  has  forbidden  me  so  much  as 
to  listen  to  a word,  and  yet  I have  listen- 
ed to  many.  IIow  could  I help  it  ? ” 

“ Ever  these  priests ! ” said  the  cava- 
lier, his  brow  darkening  with  an  impa- 
tient frown ; “ wolves  in  sheep’s  cloth- 
ing ! ” 

“ Alas ! ” said  Agnes,  sorrowfully,  “ why 
will  you  ” 

“ Why  will  I what  ? ” he  said,  facing 
suddenly  toward  her,  and  looking  down 
with  a fierce,  scornful  determination. 

“ Why  will  you  be  at  war  with  the 
Holy  Church  ? Why  will  you  peril  your 
eternal  salvation  ? ” 

“ Is  there  a Holy  Church  ? Where  is 
it  ? Would  there  were  one  ! I am  blind 
and  cannot  see  it  Little  Agnes,  you 
promised  to  lead  me ; but  you  drop  my 
hand  in  the  darkness.  Who  will  guide 
me,  if  you  will  not  ?” 

“ My  Lord,  I am  most  unfit  to  be  your 


guide.  I am  a poor  girl,  without  any 
learning;  but  there  is  my  uncle  I spoke 
to  you  of.  Oh,  my  Lord,  if  you  only 
would  go  to  him,  he  is  wise  and  gentle 
both.  I must  go  in  now,  my  Lord,  — in- 
deed, I must.  I must  not  sin  further. 
I must  do  a heavy  penance  for  having 
listened  and  spoken  to  you,  after  the  holy 
father  had  forbidden  me.” 

“ No,  Agnes,  you  shall  not  go  in,”  said 
the  cavalier,  suddenly  stepping  before 
her  and  placing  himself  across  the  door- 
way ; “ you  shall  see  me,  and  hear  me 
too.  I take  the  sin  on  myself;  you  can- 
not help  it  IIow  will  you  avoid  me  ? 
Will  you  fly  now  down  the  path  of  the 
gorge  ? I will  follow  you,  — I am  des- 
perate. I had  but  one  comfort  on  earth, 
but  one  hope  of  heaven,  and  that  through 
you ; and  you,  cruel,  are  so  ready  to 
give  me  up  at  the  first  word  of  your 
priest ! ” 

“ God  knows  if  I do  it  willingly,”  said 
Agnes ; “ but  I know  it  is  best ; for  I feel 
I should  love  you  too  well,  if  I saw  more 
of  you.  My  Lord,  you  are  strong  and 
can  compel  me,  but  I beg  you  to  leave 
me.” 

“ Dear  Agnes,  could  you  really  feel 
it  possible  that  you  might  love  me  too 
well  ? ” said  the  cavalier,  his  whole  man- 
ner changing.  “Ah!  could  I carry  you 
far  away  to  my  home  in  the  mountains, 
far  up  in  the  beautiful  blue  mountains, 
where  the  air  is  so  clear,  and  the  weary, 
wrangling  world  lies  so  far  below  that 
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one  forgets  it  entirely,  you  should  be 
my  wife,  my  queen,  my  empress.  You 
should  lead  me  where  you  would ; your 
word  should  l>e  my  law.  I will  go  with 
you  wherever  you  will, — to  confession,  to 
sacrament,  to  prayers,  never  so  often ; 
never  will  I rebel  against  your  word ; 
if  you  decree,  I will  bend  my  neck  to 
king  or  priest ; I will  reconcile  me  with 
anybody  or  anything  only  for  your  sweet 
sake ; you  shall  lead  me  all  my  life ; and 
when  we  die,  I ask  only  that  you  may 
lead  me  to  our  Mother’s  throne  in  heav- 
en, and  pray  her  to  tolerate  me  for  your 
sake.  Come,  now,  dear,  is  not  even  one 
unworthy  soul  worth  saving  ? ” 
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“ My  Lord,  you  have  taught  me  how 
wise  my  holy  father  was  in  forbidding 
me  to  listen  to  you.  He  knew  better 
than  I how  weak  was  my  heart,  and  how 
I might  be  drawn  on  from  step  to  step 

till My  Lord,  I must  be  no  man’s 

wife.  I follow  the  blessed  Saint  Agnes. 
May  God  give  me  grace  to  keep  my 
vows  without  wavering ! — for  then  I shall 
gain  power  to  intercede  for  you  and 
bring  down  blessings  on  your  soul.  Oh, 
never,  never  speak  to  me  so  again,  my 
Lord! — you  will  make  me  very,  very 
unhappy.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  your 
words,  my  Lord,  if  you  really  love  me, 
you  will  go,  and  you  will  never  try  to 
speak  to  me  again.” 

“ Never,  Agnes  ? never  ? Think  what 
you  arc  saying  ! ” 

“ Oh,  I do  think ! I know  it  must  be 
best,”  said  Agnes,  much  agitated;  “for, 
if  I should  see  you  often  and  hear  your 
voice,  I should  lose  all  my  strength.  I 
could  never  resist,  and  I should  lose  heav- 
en for  you  and  me  too.  Leave  me,  and  I 
will  never,  never  forget  to  pray  for  you ; 
and  go  quickly  too,  for  it  is  time  for  my 
grandmother  to  come  home,  and  she  would 
be  so  angry,  — she  would  never  believe  I 
had  not  been  doing  wrong,  and  perhaps 
she  would  make  me  marry  somebody  that 
I do  not  wish  to.  She  has  threatened  that 
many  times ; but  I beg  her  to  leave  me 
free  to  go  to  my  sweet  home  in  the  con- 
vent and  my  dear  Mother  Theresa.” 

“ They  shall  never  marry  you  against 
your  will,  little  Agnes,  I pledge  you  my 
knightly  word.  I will  protect  you  from 
that.  Promise  me,  dear,  that,  if  ever  you 
be  man’s  wife,  you  will  be  mine.  Only 
promise  me  that,  and  I will  go.” 

“ Will  you  V ” said  Agnes,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  fear  and  apprehension,  in  which  there 
mingled  some  strange  troubled  gleams  of 
happiness.  “ Well,  then,  I will.  Ah  1 I 
hope  it  is  no  sin  1 ” 

“ Believe  me,  dearest,  it  is  not,”  said 
the  knight.  “ Say  it  again, — Say,  that  I 
may  hear  it,  — say,  4 If  ever  I am  man’s 
wife,  I will  be  thine,’  — say  it,  and  I will 
go.” 

“ Well,  then,  my  Lord,  if  ever  I am 
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man’s  wife,  I will  be  thine,”  said  Agnes. 
“ But  I will  be  no  man’s  wife.  My  heart 
and  hand  are  promised  elsewhere.  Come, 
now,  my  Lord,  your  word  must  be  kept.” 

“ Let  mo  put  this  ring  on  your  finger, 
lest  you  forget,”  said  the  cavalier.  41  It 
was  my  mother’s  ring,  and  never  during 
her  lifetime  heard  anything  but  prayers 
and  hymns.  It  is  saintly,  and  worthy  of 
thee.” 

“ No,  my  Lord,  I may  not  Grand- 
mother would  inquire  about  it.  I cannot 
keep  it;  but  fear  not  my  forgetting:  I 
shall  never  forget  you.” 

“ Will  you  ever  want  to  sec  me,  Ag- 
nes?” 

“ I hope  not,  since  it  is  not  best.  But 
you  do  not  go.” 

44  Well,  then,  farewell,  my  little  wife  ! 
farewell,  till  I claim  thee !”  said  the  cava- 
lier, as  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  vaulted 
over  the  wall. 

44  llow  strange  that  I cannot  make  him 
understand ! ” said  Agnes,  when  he  was 
gone.  “ I must  have  sinned,  I must  have 
done  wrong ; but  I have  been  trying  all 
the  while  to  do  right.  Why  would  he 
stay  so  and  look  at  me  so  with  those  deep 
eyes  ? I was  very  hard  with  him,  — very  ! 
I trembled  for  him,  I was  so  severe ; and. 
yet  it  has  not  discouraged  him  enough. 
How  strange  that  he  would  call  me  so, 
after  all,  when  I explained  to  him  I never 
could  marry  ! — Must  I tell  all  this  to  Fa- 
ther Francesco  ? How  dreadful ! How 
he  looked  at  me  before  ! How  he  trem- 
bled and  turned  away  from  me ! What 
will  he  think  now  ? Ah,  me  ! why  must 
I tell  him  t If  I could  only  confess  to 
my  mother  Theresa,  that  would  be  easier. 
We  have  a mother  in  heaven  to  hear  us ; 
why  should  we  not  have  a mother  on 
earth  ? Father  Francesco  frightens  mo 
so ! His  eyes  burn  me ! They  seem  to 
bum  into  my  soul,  and  he  seems  angry 
with  me  sometimes,  and  sometimes  looks 
at  me  so  strangely ! Dear,  blessed  Moth- 
er,” she  said,  kneeling  at  the  shrine, 44  help 
thy  little  child ! I do  not  want  to  do  wrong : 
I want  to  do  right.  Oh  that  I could  come 
and  live  with  thee !” 

Poor  Agnes!  a new  experience  had 
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opened  in  her  heretofore  tranquil  life, 
and  her  day  was  one  of  conflict.  Do  what 
she  would,  the  words  that  had  been  spok- 
en to  her  in  the  morning  would  return  to 
her  mind,  and  sometimes  she  awoke  with 
a shock  of  guilty  surprise  at  finding  she 
had  been  dreaming  over  what  the  cavalier 
said  to  her  of  living  with  him  alone,  in 
some  clear,  high,  purple  solitude  of  those 
beautiful  mountains  which  she  remem- 
bered as  an  enchanted  dream  of  her 
childhood.  Would  he  really  always  love 
her,  then,  always  go  with  her  to  prayers 
and  mass  and  sacrament,  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church,  and  should  she  indeed 
have  the  joy  of  feeling  that  this  noble  soul 
was  led  back  to  heavenly  peace  through 
her?  Was  not  this  better  than  a barren 
life  of  hymns  and  prayers  in  a cold  con- 
vent? Then  the  very  voice  that  said 
these  words,  that  voice  of  veiled  strength 
and  manly  daring,  that  spoke  with  such 
a gentle  pleading,  and  yet  such  an  under- 
tone of  authority,  as  if  he  had  a right  to 
claim  her  for  himself, — she  seemed  to 
feel  the  tones  of  that  voice  in  every  nerve ; 
— and  then  the  strange  thrilling  pleasure 
of  thinking  that  he  loved  her  so.  Why 
should  he,  this  strange,  beautiful  knight  ? 
Doubtless  he  had  seen  splendid  high-born 
ladies,— he  had  seen  even  queens  and  prin- 
cesses, — and  what  could  he  find  to  like 
in  her,  a poor  little  peasant  ? Nobody 
ever  thought  so  much  of  her  before,  and 
he  was  so  unhappy  without  her; — it  was 
strange  he  should  be ; but  ho  said  so,  and 
it  must  be  true.  After  all,  Father  Fran- 
cesco might  be  mistaken  about  his  being 
wicked.  On  the  whole,  she  felt  sure  he 
was  mistaken,  at  least  in  part.  Uncle 
Antonio  did  not  seem  to  bo  so  much 
shocked  at  what  she  told  him;  he  knew 
the  temptations  of  men  better,  perhaps, 
because  he  did  not  stay  shut  up  in  one 
convent,  but  travelled  all  about,  preaching 
and  teaching.  If  only  he  could  see  him, 
and  talk  with  him,  and  make  him  a good 
Clxristian,  — why,  then,  there  would  bo 
no  further  need  of  her;  — and  Agnes  was 
surprised  to  find  what  a dreadful,  dreary 
blank  appeared  before  her  when  she 
thought  of  this.  Why  should  she  wish 


him  to  remember  her,  since  sho  never 
could  be  his  ? — and  yet  nothing  seemed 
so  dreadful  as  that  he  should  forget  her. 
So  the  poor  little  innocent  fly  beat  and 
fluttered  in  the  mazes  of  that  enchanted 
web,  whero  thousands  of  her  frail  sex 
have  beat  and  fluttered  before  her. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MONK  AND  THE  CAVALIER. 

Father  Axtoxio  had  been  down 
through  the  streets  of  the  old  town  of 
Sorrento,  searching  for  the  young  stone- 
cutter, and,  finding  him,  had  spent  some 
time  in  enlightening  him  as  to  the  details 
of  the  work  he  wished  him  to  execute. 

He  found  him  not  so  easily  kindled  in- 
to devotional  fervors  as  he  had  fondly 
imagined,  nor  could  all  his  most  devout 
exhortations  produce  one-quarter  of  the 
effect  upon  him  that  resulted  from  the 
discovery  that  it  was  the  fair  Agnes  who 
originated  the  design  and  was  interested 
in  its  execution.  Then  did  the  largo 
black  eyes  of  the  youth  kindle  into  some- 
thing of  sympathetic  fervor,  and  he  will- 
ingly promised  to  do  his  very  best  at  the 
carving. 

“ I used  to  know  the  fair  Agnes  well, 
years  ago,”  he  said,  “ but  of  late  she  will 
not  even  look  at  me ; yet  I worship  her 
none  the  less.  Who  can  help  it  that  sees 
her  ? I don’t  think  she  is  so  hard-heart- 
ed as  she  seems ; but  her  grandmother 
and  the  priests  won’t  so  much  as  allow 
her  to  lift  up  her  eyes  when  one  of  us 
young  fellows  goes  by.  Twice  these  fivo 
years  past  have  I seen  her  eyes,  and  then 
it  was  when  I contrived  to  get  near  the 
holy  water  when  there  was  a press  round 
it  of  a saint’s  day,  and  I reached  some 
to  her  on  my  finger,  and  then  she  smiled 
upon  me  and  thanked  me.  Those  two 
smiles  are  all  I have  had  to  live  on  for 
all  this  time.  Perhaps,  if  I work  very 
well,  she  will  give  me  another,  and  per- 
haps she  will  say,  * Thank  you,  my  good 
Pietro ! ’ as  sho  used  to,  when  I brought 
her  birds’  eggs  or  helped  her  across  the 
ravine,  years  ago.” 

“ Well,  my  brave  boy,  do  your  best,” 
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said  the  monk,  “ and  let  the  shrine  l>e  of 
the  fairest  white  marble.  I will  be  an- 
swerable for  the  expense ; I will  beg  it 
of  those  who  have  substance.” 

“ So  please  you,  holy  father,”  said  Pie- 
tro, “ I know  of  a spot,  a little  below 
here  on  the  coast,  where  was  a heathen 
temple  in  the  old  days ; and  one  can  dig 
therefrom  long  pieces  of  fair  white  mar- 
ble, all  covered  with  heathen  images.  I 
know  not  whether  your  Reverence  would 
think  them  fit  for  Christian  purposes.” 

“ So  much  the  better,  bov ! so  much  the 
better ! ” said  the  monk,  heartily.  “ On- 
ly let  the  marble  be  fine  and  white,  and 
it  is  as  good  as  converting  a heathen  any 
time  to  baptize  it  to  Christian  uses.  A 
few  strokes  of  the  chisel  will  soon  demol- 
ish their  naked  nymphs  and  other  such 
rubbish,  and  wc  can  carve  holy  virgins, 
robed  from  head  to  foot  in  all  modesty, 
as  beeometh  saints.” 

“ I will  get  my  boat  and  go  down  this 
very  afternoon,”  said  Pietro  ; “ and,  Sir, 
I hope  I am  not  making  too  bold  in  ask- 
ing you,  when  you  see  the  fair  Agnes, 
to  present  unto  her  this  lily,  in  memorial 
of  her  old  playfellow.” 

“ That  I will,  my  boy ! And  now  I think 
of  it,  she  spoke  kindly  of  you  as  one  that 
had  been  a 'companion  in  her  childhood, 
but  said  her  grandmother  would  not  al- 
low her  to  speak  to  you  now.” 

“ Ah,  that  is  it ! ” said  Pietro.  “ Old 
Elsie  is  a fierce  old  kite,  with  strong  beak 
and  long  claws,  and  will  not  let  the  poor 
girl  have  any  good  of  her  youth.  Some 
say  she  means  to  marry  her  to  some  rich 
old  man,  and  some  say  she  will  shut  her 
up  in  a convent,  which  I should  say  was 
a sore  hurt  and  loss  to  the  world.  There 
are  a plenty  of  women,  whom  nobody 
wants  to  look  at,  for  that  sort  of  work ; 
and  a beautiful  face  is  a kind  of  psalm 
which  makes  one  want  to  be  good.” 

“ Well,  well,  my  boy,  work  well  and 
faithfully  for  the  saints  on  this  shrine, 
and  I dare  promise  you  many  a smile 
from  this  fair  maiden ; for  her  heart  is 
set  upon  the  glory  of  God  and  his  saints, 
and  she  will  smile  on  any  one  who  helps 
on  the  good  work.  I shall  look  in  on 
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you  daily  for  a time,  till  I see  the  work 
well  started.” 

So  saying,  the  old  monk  took  his  leave. 
Just  as  he  was  passing  out  of  the  house, 
some  one  brushed  rapidly  by  him,  going 
down  the  street.  As  he  passed,  the  quick 
eye  of  the  monk  recognized  the  cavalier 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  garden  but  a 
few  evenings  before.  It  was  not  a face 
and  form  easily  forgotten,  and  the  monk 
followed  him  at  a little  distance  behind, 
resolving,  if  he  saw  him  turn  in  any- 
where, to  follow  and  crave  an  audience 
of  him. 

Accordingly,  as  he  saw  the  cavalier 
entering  under  the  low  arch  that  led  to 
his  hotel,  he  stepped  up  and  addressed 
him  with  a gesture  of  benediction. 

“ God  bless  you,  my  son  1 ” 

“What  would  you  with  me,  father?” 
said  the  cavalier,  with  a hasty  and  some- 
what suspicious  glance. 

“ I would  that  you  would  give  me  an 
audience  of  a few  moments  on  some  mat- 
ters of  importance,”  said  the  monk,  mild- 
ly- 

The  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  to  have 
excited  some  vague  remembrance  in  the 
mind  of  the  cavalier ; for  he  eyed  him  nar- 
rowly, and  seemed  trying  to  recollect 
where  he  had  seen  him  before.  Sud- 
denly a light  appeared  to  Hash  upon  his 
miud ; for  his  whole  manner  became  at 
once  more  cordial. 

“ My  good  father,”  he  said,  “ my  poor 
lodjnn"  and  leisure  aro  at  vour  service 
for  any  communication  you  may  see  fit 
to  make.” 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  up  the  damp, 
ill -smelling  stone  staircase,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  deserted  room  where  we 
have  seen  him  once  before.  Closing  the 
door,  and  seating  himself  at  the  one  rick- 
ety table  which  the  room  afforded,  he 
motioned  to  the  monk  to  be  seated  also ; 
then  taking  off  his  plumed  hat,  he  threw 
it  negligently  on  the  table  beside  him, 
and  passing  his  white,  finely  formed  hand 
through  the  black  curls  of  his  hair,  he 
tossed  them  carelessly  from  his  forehead, 
and,  leaning  his  chin  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  fixed  his  glittering  eyes  on  the 
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monk  in  a manner  that  seemed  to  de- 
mand his  errand. 

“ My  Lord,”  said  the  monk,  in  those 
gentle,  conciliating  tones  which  were  nat- 
ural to  him,  “ I would  ask  a little  help  of 
you  in  regard  of  a Christian  undertaking 
which  I have  here  in  hand.  The  dear 
Lord  hath  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a pious 
young  maid  of  this  vicinity  to  erect  a 
shrine  to  the  honor  of  our  Lady  and  her 
dear  Son  in  this  gorge  of  Sorrento,  hard 
by.  It  is  a gloomy  place  in  the  night, 
and  hath  been  said  to  be  haunted  by  evil 
spirits ; and  my  fair  niece,  who  is  full  of 
all  holy  thoughts,  desired  me  to  draw 
the  plau  for  this  shrine,  and,  so  far  as  my 
poor  skill  may  go,  I have  done  so.  See 
here,  my  Lord,  are  the  drawings.” 

The  monk  laid  them  down  on  the  ta- 
ble, his  pale  cheek  flushing  with  a faint 
glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm  and  pride,  as 
he  explained  to  the  young  man  the  plan 
and  drawings. 

The  cavalier  listened  courteously,  but 
without  much  apparent  interest,  till  the 
monk  drew  from  his  portfolio  a paper 
and  said, — 

“ This,  my  Lord,  is  ray  poor  and  feeble 
conception  of  the  most  sacred  form  of 
our  Lady,  which  I am  to  paint  for  the 
centre  of  the  shrine.” 

He  laid  down  the  paper,  and  the  cava- 
lier, with  a sudden  exclamation,  snatched 
it  up,  looking  at  it  eagerly. 

“It  is  she!”  he  said;  “it  is  her  very 
self!  — the  divine  Agnes, — the  lily  flower, 
— the  sweet  star, — the  only  one  among 
women ! ” 

“I  see  you  have  recognized  the  like- 
ness,” said  the  monk,  blushing.  “I  know 
it  hath  been  thought  a practice  of  doubt- 
ful edification  to  represent  holy  things 
under  the  image  of  aught  earthly;  but 
when  any  mortal  seems  especially  gifted 
with  a heavenly  spirit  outshining  in  the 
face,  it  may  be  that  our  Lady  chooses 
that  person  to  reveal  herself  in.” 

The  cavalier  was  gazing  so  intently 
on  the  picture  that  he  scarcely  heard 
the  apology  of  the  monk ; he  held  it  up, 
and  seemed  to  study  it  with  a long  ad- 
miring  gaze. 


“ You  have  gTcat  skill  with  your  pencil, 
my  father,”  he  said ; “ one  would  not 
look  for  such  things  from  under  a monk’s 
hood.” 

“ I belong  to  the  San  Marco  in  Flor- 
ence, of  which  you  may  have  heard,” 
said  Father  Antonio,  “and  am  an  un- 
worthy disciple  of  the  traditions  of  the 
blessed  Angelico,  whose  visions  of  heav- 
enly things  are  ever  before  us;  and  no 
less  am  I a disciple  of  the  renowned 
Savonarola,  of  whose  fame  all  Italy  hath 
heard  before  now.” 

“ Savonarola  ? ” said  the  other,  with 
eagerness,  — “he  that  makes  these  vile 
miscreants  that  call  themselves  Pope 
and  Cardinals  tremble?  All  Italy,  all 
Christendom,  is  groaning  and  stretching 
out  the  hand  to  him  to  free  them  from 
these  abominations.  My  father,  tell  me 
of  Savonarola:  how  goes  he,  and  what 
success  hath  he  ? ” 

“ My  son,  it  is  now  many  months  since 
I left  Florence ; since  which  time  I have 
been  sojourning  in  by-places,  repairing 
shrines  and  teaching  the  poor  of  the 
Lord’s  flock,  who  are  scattered  and  neg- 
lected by  the  idle  shepherds,  who  think 
only  to  eat  the  flesh  and  warm  them- 
selves with  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  for 
whom  the  Good  Shepherd  gave  his  life. 
My  duties  have  been  humble  and  quiet ; 
for  it  is  not  given  to  me  to  wield  the  sword 
of  rebuke  and  controversy,  like  my  great 
master.” 

“ And  you  have  not  heard,  then,”  said 
the  cavalier,  eagerly,  “ that  they  have 
excommunicated  him?” 

“ I knew  that  was  threatened,”  said  the 
monk,  “but  I did  not  think  it  possible 
that  it  could  befall  a man  of  such  shin- 
ing holiness  of  life,  so  signally  and  open- 
ly owned  of  God  that  the  very  gifts  of 
the  first  Apostles  seem  revived  in  him.” 
Does  not  Satan  always  hate  the 
Lord,”  said  the  cavalier.  “ Alexander 
and  his  councils  are  possessed  of  the  Dev- 
il, if  ever  men  were, — and  are  sealed  as 
his  children  by  every  abominable  wick- 
edness. The  Devil  sits  in  Christ’s  seat, 
and  hath  stolen  his  signet-ring,  to  seal 
decrees  against  the  Lord’s  own  followers. 
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What  are  Christian  men  to  do  in  such 
case  ? ” 

The  monk  sighed  and  looked  troubled. 

“ It  is  hard  to  say/'  he  answered.  “ So 
much  I know,  — that  before  I left  Flor- 
ence our  master  wrote  to  the  King  of 
France  touching  the  dreadful  state  of 
things  at  Rome,  and  tried  to  stir  him  up 
to  call  a general  council  of  the  Church. 
I much  fear  me  this  letter  may  have  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.” 

“ I tell  you,  father,”  said  the  young 
man,  starting  up  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  “ ice  must  fght  l It  is  the  sword 
that  must  decide  this  matter ! Was  not 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  saved  from  the  In- 
fidels by  the  sword  ? — and  once  more 
the  sword  must  save  the  Holy  City  from 
worse  infidels  than  the  Turks.  If  such 
doings  as  these  are  allowed  in  the  Holy 
City,  another  generation  there  will  be 
no  Christians  left  on  earth.  Alexander 
and  Caesar  Rorgia  and  the  Lady  Luerc- 
zia  are  enough  to  drive  religion  from  the 
world.  They  make  us  long  to  go  back 
to  the  traditions  of  our  Roman  fathers, — 
who  were  men  of  cleanly  and  honorable 
lives  and  of  heroic  deeds,  scorning  bri- 
bery and  deceit.  They  honored  God  by 
noble  lives,  little  as  they  knew  of  Him. 
But  these  men  are  a shame  to  the  moth- 
ers that  bore  them.” 

“ You  speak  too  truly,  my  son,”  said 
the  monk.  “ Alas ! the  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  with  these  things. 
Many  a time  and  oft  have  I seen  our 
master  groaning  and  wrestling  with  God 
on  this  account.  For  it  is  to  small  pur- 
pose that  we  have  gone  through  Italy 
preaching  and  stirring  up  the  people  to 
more  holy  lives,  when  from  the  very  hill 
of  Zion,  the  height  of  the  sanctuary,  come 
down  these  streams  of  pollution.  It  seems 
as  if  the  time  had  come  that  the  world 
could  bear  it  no  longer.” 

“ Well,  if  it  come  to  the  trial  of  the 
sword,  as  come  it  must,”  said  the  cavalier, 
“ say  to  your  master  that  Agostino  Sarelli 
has  a band  of  one  hundred  tried  men  and 
an  impregnable  fastness  in  the  mountains, 
where  he  may  take  refuge,  and  where 
they  will  gladly  hear  the  Word  of  God 
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from  pure  lips.  They  call  us  robbers, — 
us  who  have  gone  out  from  the  assembly 
of  robbers,  that  we  might  lead  honest  and 
cleanly  lives.  There  is  not  one  among 
us  that  hath  not  lost  houses,  lands,  broth- 
ers, parents,  children,  or  friends,  through 
their  treacherous  cruelty.  There  be  those 
whose  wives  ami  sisters  have  been  forced 
into  the  Borgia  harem;  there  be  those 
whose  children  have  been  tortured  be- 
fore their  eyes, — those  who  have  seen 
the  fairest  and  dearest  slaughtered  by 
these  hell-hounds,  who  yet  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  Lord  and  give  decrees  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  Is  there  a God  ? If  there  be, 
why  is  He  silent  ? ” 

“ Yea,  my  son,  there  is  a God,”  said 
the  monk  ; “ but  Ilis  ways  are  not  as  ours. 
A thousand  years  in  His  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday,  as  a watch  in  the  night  He 
shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence.” 

“ Perhaps  you  do  not  know,  father,” 
said  the  young  man,  “ that  I,  too,  am  ex- 
communicated. I am  excommunicated, 
because,  Cajsar  Borgia  having  killed  my 
oldest  brother,  and  dishonored  and  slain 
my  sister,  and  seized  on  all  our  posses- 
sions, and  the  Pope  having  protected 
and  confirmed  him  therein,  I declare  the 
Pope  to  be  not  of  God,  but  of  the  Devil. 
I will  not  submit  to  him,  nor  be  ruled  by 
him ; and  I and  my  fellows  will  make  good 
our  mountains  against  him  and  his  crew 
with  such  right  arms  as  the  good  Lord 
hath  given  us.” 

“ The  Lord  be  with  you,  my  son  ! ” said 
the  monk ; “ and  the  Lord  bring  His 
Church  out  of  these  deep  waters ! Sure- 
ly, it  is  a lovely  and  beautiful  Church, 
made  dear  and  precious  by  innumerable 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  given  their 
sweet  lives  up  willingly  for  it ; and  it  is 
full  of  records  of  righteousness,  of  pray- 
ers and  alms  and  works  of  mercy  that 
have  made  even  the  very  dust  of  our 
Italy  precious  and  holy.  Why  hast  Thou 
abandoned  this  vine  of  Thy  plaining,  O 
Lord  ? The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth 
waste  it ; the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth 
devour  it.  Return,  we  beseech  Thee,  and 
visit  this  vine  of  Thy  planting!” 

The  monk  clasped  his  hands  and  look* 
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ed  upward  pleadingly,  the  tears  running 
down  his  wasted  cheeks.  Ah,  many 
such  strivings  and  prayers  in  those  days 
went  up  from  silent  hearts  in  obscure 
solitudes,  that  wrestled  and  groaned  un- 
der that  mighty  burden  which  Luther  at 
last  received  strength  to  heave  from  the 
heart  of  the  Church. 

“ Then,  father,  you  do  admit  that  one 
may  be  banned  by  the  Pope,  and  may 
utterly  refuse  and  disown  him,  and  yet  be 
a Christian  ? ” 

“ How  can  I otherwise  ? ” said  the  monk. 
“ Do  I not  sec  the  greatest  saint  this  age 
or  any  age  has  ever  seen  under  the  ex- 
communication  of  the  greatest  sinner? 
Only,  my  son,  let  me  warn  you.  Be- 
come not  irreverent  to  the  true  Church, 
because  of  a false  usurper.  Reverence 
the  sacraments,  the  hymns,  the  prayers 
all  the  more  for  this  sad  condition  in 
which  you  stand.  What  teacher  is  more 
faithful  in  these  respects  than  my  mas- 
ter ? Who  hath  more  zeal  for  our  bless- 
ed Lord  Jesus,  and  a more  living  faith 
in  Him  ? Who  hath  a more  filial  love 
and  tenderness  towards  our  blessed  Moth- 
er ? Who  hath  more  reverent  commun- 
ion with  all  the  saints  than  he  ? Truly, 
he  sometimes  seems  to  me  to  walk  en- 
compassed by  all  the  armies  of  heaven, — 
such  a power  goes  forth  in  his  words,  aud 
such  a holiness  in  his  life.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Agostino,  “ would  I had 
such  a confessor  ! The  sacraments  might 
once  more  have  power  for  me,  and  I might 
cleanse  my  soul  from  unbelief.” 

“ Dear  son,”  said  the  monk,  “ accept  a 
most  unworthy,  but  sincere  follower  of 
this  holy  prophet,  who  yearns  for  thy 
salvation.  Let  me  have  the  happiness 
of  granting  to  thee  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  which,  doubtless,  are  thine  by 
right  as  one  of  the  flock  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Come  to  me  some  day  this  week 
in  confession,  and  thereafter  thou  shalt 
receive  the  Lord  within  thee,  and  be  once 
more  united  to  Him.” 

“ My  good  father,”  said  the  young 
man,  gracing  his  hand,  and  much  affect- 
ed, “ I will  come.  Your  words  have  done 
me  good ; but  1 must  think  more  of  them. 


I will  come  soon ; but  these  things  can- 
not be  done  without  pondering;  it  will 
take  some  time  to  bring  my  heart  into 
charity  with  all  men.” 

The  monk  rose  up  to  depart,  and  be- 
gan to  gather  up  his  drawings. 

“ For  this  matter,  father,”  said  the  cav- 
alier, throwing  several  gold  pieces  upon 
the  table,  “ take  these,  and  as  many  more 
as  you  need  ask  for  your  good  work.  I 
would  willingly  pay  any  sum,”  he  added, 
while  a faint  blush  rose  to  his  cheek,  “ if 
you  would  give  me  a copy  of  this.  Gold 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.” 
“ My  son,”  said  the  monk,  smiling, 
“ would  it  be  to  thee  an  image  of  an 
earthly  or  a heavenly  love  ? ” 

“ Of  both,  father,”  said  the  young  man. 
“ For  that  dear  face  has  been  more  to  mo 
than  prayer  or  hymn ; it  has  been  even 
as  a sacrament  to  me,  and  through  it  I 
know  not  what  of  holy  and  heavenly  in- 
fluences have  come  to  me.” 

“ Said  I not  well,”  said  the  monk,  ex- 
ulting, “ that  there  were  those  on  whom 
our  Mother  shed  such  grace  that  their 
very  beauty  led  heavenward  ? Such  aro 
they  whom  the  artist  looks  for,  when  he 
would  adorn  a shrine  where  the  faithful 
shall  worship.  Well,  my  son,  I must  use 
my  poor  art  for  you ; and  as  for  gold, 
we  of  our  convent  take  it  not  except  for 
the  adorning  of  holy  things,  such  as  this 
shrine.” 

“ How  soon  shall  it  be  done  ? ” said  tho 
young  man,  eagerly. 

“ Patience,  patience,  my  Lord ! Rome 
was  not  built  in  a day,  and  our  art  must 
work  by  slow  touches ; but  I will  do  my 
best.  But  wherefore,  my  Lord,  cherish 
this  image?” 

“ Father,  are  you  of  near  kin  to  this 
maid?” 

“ I am  her  mother’s  only  brother.” 

“ Then  I say  to  you,  as  the  nearest  of 
her  male  kin,  that  I seek  this  maid  in 
pure  and  honorable  marriage ; and  she 
hath  given  me  her  promise,  that,  if  ever 
she  be  wife  of  mortal  man,  she  will  be 
mine.” 

“ But  she  looks  not  to  be  wife  of  any 
man,”  said  the  monk ; “ so,  at  least,  I havo 
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heard  her  say;  though  her  grandmother 
•would  fain  marry  her  to  a husband  of  her 
choosing.  ’T  is  a wilful  woman,  is  my  sis- 
ter Elsie,  and  a worldly,  — not  easy  to 
persuade,  and  impossible  to  drive.” 

“ And  she  hath  chosen  for  this  fair 
angel  some  base  peasant  churl  -who  will 
have  no  sense  of  her  exceeding  loveli- 
ness ? By  the  saints,  if  it  come  to  this,  I 
will  carry  her  away  with  the  strong  arm !” 
“ That  is  not  to  be  apprehended  just 
at  present.  Sister  Elsie  is  dotingly  fond 
of  the  girl,  which  hath  slept  in  her  bosom 
since  infancy.” 

“ And  why  should  I not  demand  her  in 
marriage  of  your  sister  ? ” said  the  young 
man. 

“ My  Lord,  you  are  an  excommunicat- 
ed man,  and  she  would  have  horror  of 
you.  It  is  impossible ; it  would  not  be 
to  edification  to  make  the  common  people 
judges  in  such  matters.  It  is  safest  to  let 
their  faith  rest  undisturbed,  and  that  they 
be  not  taught  to  despise  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures. This  could  not  be  explained  to  El- 
sie ; she  would  drive  you  from  her  doors 
with  her  distaff,  and  you  would  scarce 
wish  to  put  your  sword  against  it.  Be- 
sides, my  Lord,  if  you  were  not  excom- 
municated, you  arc  of  noble  blood,  and 
this  alone  would  be  a fatal  objection  with 
my  sister,  who  hath  sworn  on  the  holy 
cross  that  Agnes  shall  never  love  one  of 
your  race.” 

“ What  is  the  cause  of  this  hatred  ? ” 

“ Some  foul  wrong  which  a noble  did 
her  mother,”  said  the  monk ; “ for  Agnes 
is  of  gentle  blood  on  her  father’s  side.” 

“ I might  have  known  it,”  said  the  cav- 
alier to  himself ; “ her  words  and  ways 
arc  unlike  anything  in  her  class.  — Fa- 
ther,” he  added,  touching  his  sword,  “ we 
soldiers  are  fond  of  cutting  all  Gordian 
knots,  whether  of  love  or  religion,  with 
this.  The  sword,  father,  is  the  best  theo- 
logian, the  best  casuist.  The  sword  rights 
wrongs  and  punishes  evil-doers,  and  some 
day  the  sword  may  cut  the  way  out  of 
this  embarrass  also.” 

“ Gently,  my  son ! gently ! ” said  the 
monk ; “ nothing  is  lost  by  patience.  See 
how  long  it  takes  the  good  Lord  to  make 
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a fair  flower  out  of  a little  seed ; and  He 
does  all  quietly,  without  bluster.  Wait 
on  Him  a little  in  peacefulness  and  pray- 
er, and  see  what  He  will  do  for  thee.” 

“ Perhaps  you  arc  right,  my  father,” 
said  the  cavalier,  cordially.  “ Your  coun- 
sels have  done  me  good,  and  I shall  seek 
them  further.  But  do  not  let  them  terri- 
fy my  poor  Agnes  with  dreadful  stories 
of  the  excommunication  that  bath  befall- 
en me.  The  dear  saint  is  breaking  her 
good  little  heart  for  my  sins,  and  her  con- 
fessor evidently  hath  forbidden  her  to 
speak  to  me  or  look  at  me.  If  her  heart 
were  left  to  itself,  it  would  fly  to  me  like 
a little  tame  bird,  and  I Vould  cherish  it 
forever;  but  now  she  sees  sin  in  every 
innocent,  womanly  thought,  — poor  little 
dear  child-angel  that  she  is ! ” 

“ Her  confessor  is  a Franciscan,”  said 
the  monk,  who,  good  as  he  was,  could  not 
escape  entirely  from  the  ruling  prejudice 
of  his  order, — “ and,  from  what  I know  of 
him,  I should  think  might  be  unskilful  in 
what  pertaineth  to  the  nursing  of  so  deli- 
cate a lamb.  It  is  not  every  one  to  whom 
is  given  the  gift  of  rightly  directing  souls.” 

“ I ’d  like  to  carry  her  off  from  him ! ” 
said  the  cavalier,  between  his  teeth.  “ I 
will,  too,  if  he  is  not  careful ! ” Then 
he  added  aloud,  “ Father,  Agnes  is  mine, 
— mine  by  the  right  of  the  truest  worship 
and  devotion  that  man  could  ever  pay  to 
woman,  — mine  because  she  loves  me. 
For  I know  she  loves  me ; I know  it  far 
better  than  she  knows  it  herself,  the  dear 
innocent  child  ! and  I will  not  have  her 
torn  from  me  to  waste  her  life  in  a lone- 
ly, barren  convent,  or  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
stolid  peasant.  I am  a man  of  my  word, 
and  I will  vindicate  my  right  to  her  in  the 
face  of  God  and  man.” 

“ Well,  well,  my  son,  as  I said  before, 
patience,  — one  thing  at  a time.  Let  us 
say  our  prayers  and  sleep  to-night,  to 
begin  with,  and  to-morrow  will  bring  us 
fresh  counsel.” 

“ Well,  my  father,  you  will  be  for  me 
in  this  matter?”  said  the  young  man. 

« My  son,  I wish  you  all  happiness ; 
and  if  this  be  for  your  best  good  and  that 
of  my  dear  niece,  I wish  it.  But,  as  I 
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said,  there  must  be  time  and  patience. 
The  way  must  be  made  clear.  I will  see 
how  the  case  stands;  and  you  may  be 
sure,  when  I can  in  good  conscience,  I 
will  befriend  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  father,  thank  you ! ” 
said  the  young  man,  bending  his  knee  to 
receive  the  monk’s  parting  benediction. 

“ It  seems  to  me  not  best,”  said  the 
monk,  turning  once  more,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  threshold,  “ that  you  should  come 
to  me  at  present  where  I am,  — it  would 
only  raise  a storm  that  I could  not  allay ; 


and  so  great  would  be  the  power  of  the 
forces  they  might  bring  to  bear  on  the 
child,  that  her  little  heart  might  break 
and  the  saints  claim  her  too  soon.” 

“ Well,  then,  father,  come  hither  to 
me  to-morrow  at  this  same  hour,  if  I be 
not  too  unworthy  of  your  pastoral  care.” 
“I  shall  be  too  happy,  my  son,”  said 
the  monk.  “ So  be  it.” 

And  he  turned  from  the  door  just  as 
the  bell  of  the  cathedral  struck  the  Avo 
Maria,  and  all  in  the  street  bowed  in  the 
evening  act  of  worship. 


A NIGHT  IN  A WHERRY. 


As  the  summer  vacation  drew  near, 
and  the  closed  shutters  and  comparative 
quiet  of  the  west  end  made  one  for  a 
moment  believe  in  the  phrase,  “ Nobody 
in  town,”  I had,  after  some  thought,  de- 
termined to  resist  the  many  temptations 
of  a walking  tour,  and,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  shoe-leather,  try  what  virtue  lay 
in  a stout  pair  of  oars,  and  make  a trip 
by  water  instead  of  land. 

But  first,  in  what  direction  ? The 
careful  search  of  a huge  chart  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
seaboard  led  me  to  mark  out  a course 
along  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  and 
amon"  the  beautiful  islands  which  stud 
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the  coast  of  Maine. 

The  cruise  was  at  that  time  a novel 
one,  and  many  were  the  doubts  express- 
ed as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  my  boat. 
She  was  twenty-two  feet  long,  nine  inches 
high,  and  thirty-two  wide, — canvas-cover- 
ed, except  about  four  feet  of  the  middle 
section,  with  sufficient  space  to  stow  two 
days’  food  and  water,  and  to  carry  all  the 
baggage  necessary  for  a week’s  voyage. 
The  oars  were  made  especially  strong 
for  the  occasion,  of  spruce,  ten  feet  three 
inches  in  length,  and  nicely  balanced. 
In  addition  to  provision  and  clothes,  a 
gun,  a couple  of  hundred  feet  of  stout 


line,  and  a boat-hook  were  stowed  in  the 
bottom. 

The  day  fixed  for  departure  rose  clear. 
An  east  wind  tempered  the  heat  of  the 
sun  ; but  the  tide,  which  by  starting  ear- 
lier would  have  been  in  my  favor,  was 
dead  low,  and  would  turn  before  I could 
round  the  northern  point  of  the  city.  Af- 
ter all  my  traps  had  been  put  on  board, 
seating  myself  carefully,  the  oars  were 
handed  in,  and  a few  strokes  sent  me 
ahead  of  the  raft.  The  tide  was  low, 
dead  low,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word ; the  sea-weed  slowly  circled  and 
eddied  round,  floating  neither  up  nor 
down  ; while  the  unrippled  surface  of  the 
Back  Bay  reflected  the  city  and  bridges 
so  perfectly  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where 
reality  ended  and  seeming  began.  Pass- 
ing beneath  the  Cambridge  draw,  I turn- 
ed the  boat’s  head  for  the  next  one,  and 
kept  close  to  the  northern  point  of  the 
city.  Seven  bridges  must  be  passed  ere 
the  bay  opened  before  me.  The  boat  had 
just  cleared  the  last,  when,  remembering 
that  no  matches  had  been  provided,  and 
not  knowing  where  a landing  might  be 
made,  I decided  to  lay  in  a stock  before 
putting  to  sea.  "With  a narrow  shave  past 
the  Chelsea  ferry-boat,  I backed  water, 
and  came  alongside  a rail  of  shij>-timbcr 
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seasoning  near  one  of  the  docks,  tenant- 
ed by  a score  or  more  of  semi-amphibious 
urchins,  who  were  running  races  ver  the 
half-sunken  logs,  and  taking  all  .sizes  of 
duckings,  from  the  slight  spatter  to  tho 
complete  souse.  Engaging  tho  services 
of  one  of  these  water-rats,  by  a judicious 
promise  of  a larger  sum  as  payment  than 
the  one  intrusted  to  him  for  the  pur- 
chase, I had  soon  a sufficient  supply,  and, 
resting  the  boat-hook  on  one  of  the  logs, 
pushed  off.  East  Boston  ferry  was  quick- 
ly passed,  my  boat  lifting  and  falling  grace- 
fully in  the  swell  of  the  steamer,  and  I be- 
gan to  feel  the  flow  of  the  rising  tide  set- 
ting steadily  against  her.  Governor’s  Isl- 
and  showed  rather  hazy  three  miles  off ; 
Apple  Island,  tufted  with  trees,  looked  in 
the  shimmering  light  like  one  of  the  palm- 
crowned  Atolls  of  the  Pacific  ; and,  just 
discernible  through  the  foggy  air,  Deer 
Island  .and  the  Hospital  loomed  up.  A 
straight  course  would  have  saved  at  least 
two  miles  and  avoided  the  strength  of  the 
tide ; but,  though  my  boat  drew  only  three 
inches,  and  there  was  water  enough  and 
to  spare  on  the  flats,  the  sea-weed,  grow- 
ing thick  as  grain  in  the  harvest-field,  and 
half  floating  where  tho  depth  was  three 
or  four  feet,  collecting  round  the  sharp 
bow  as  a long  tress  of  hay  gathers  round 
a tooth  of  a rake,  and  burying  the  oar- 
blade,  impeded  all  progress,  and  obliged 
me  to  pull  almost  double  the  distance 
against  the  rapid  tide-set  of  the  circuitous 
channels.  I worked  through  the  bends 
and  reaches,  till  the  deep,  strong  current 
of  Shirley  Gut  was  to  be  stemmed,  where 
the  tide  runs  with  great  force,  — nearly 
fifty  feet  in  depth  of  pure  green  water, 
eddying  and  whirling  round,  all  sorts  of 
ripples  and  small  whirlpools  dimpling  its 
surface,  — with  the  rushing  sound  which 
deep  and  swift  water  makes  against  its 
banks.  A few  moments’  tough  pulling 
brought  me  through,  and,  once  outside 
Deer  Island,  nothing  lay  between  me  and 
Nahant.  The  well-known  beach  and  the 
sandy  headland  called  “ Grover  ” stood 
out  at  the  edge  of  Lynn  Bay,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  white  surf,  too  distant  to 
be  heard,  marked  the  long  reef  stretch- 
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ing  seaward.  After  dining,  and  allowing 
the  boat  to  drift;  while  rearranging  my 
provisions,  I took  my  place,  and,  getting 
the  proper  bearings  astern,  bent  on  tho 
oars. 

To  those  who  have  rowed  only  clumsy 
country-boats,  with  their  awkward  row- 
locks  and  wretched  oars,  slimy,  dirty,  and 
leaking,  trailing  behind  tags  and  stream- 
ers of  pond -weed,  or  who  have  only 
experimented  with  that  most  uncivilized 
style  of  digging  up  the  water  called  pad- 
dling, the  real  pleasure  of  rowing  is  un- 
known. 

Grover’s  Head  went  astern  ; Nahant 
grew  more  and  more  distinct.  There  was 
but  little  wind,  and  the  boat  went  rocking 
over  the  long  roll  of  the  huge  waves,  cut- 
ting smoothly  through  their  wrinkled  sur- 
face. In  sight  to  the  south  and  the  east 
were  the  Brewsters,  the  outer  light,  and 
the  sails  of  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
which  were  slowly  making  their  way  into 
the  harbor.  The  afternoon  was  cloudy  ; 
but  now  and  then  a brilliant  ray  of  sun- 
shine would  fall  on  islands  and  vessels, 
lighting  them  up  for  an  instant,  and  then 
closing  over  again.  My  route  took  me 
about  three  miles  outside  Nahant  and  in 
full  view  of  the  end  of  the  promontory. 
There  was  now  a clear  course,  except  that 
occasionally  a huge  patch  of  floating  sea- 
Avccd  would  suddenly  deaden  and  then 
stop  the  boat’s  headway,  compelling  me  to 
back  water  and  clear  the  bow  of  the  long 
strands.  It  was  at  first  very  startling  to  be 
thus  checked  when  running  at  full  speed  ; 
the  sensation  being  that  some  one  has 
grasped  the  boat  and  is  pushing  her  back. 
With  the  resistance  come  the  rush  and 
ripple,  as  the  sharp  stem  plunges  through 
the  floating  mass  of  weed.  The  wind, 
which  had  been  light  and  baffling  all  the 
forenoon,  after  I had  passed  Nahant,  and 
was  abreast  of  Egg  Rock  with  its  little 
whitewashed  light-house,  freshened,  and, 
veering  to  the  southeast,  blew  across  my 
track.  The  vessels  began  to  lean  to  its 
force,  and  the  waves  to  rise.  I was  then 
outside  Swampscott  Bay,  about  eight 
miles  from  land.  The  shore  was  plainly 
visible,  with  the  buildings  dotted  along 
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like  specks  of  white,  and  the  outlying 
reefs  showing  by  the  sparkle  of  the  foam 
upon  them.  Phillips's  Beach,  and  the  isl- 
and called  by  the  romantic  name  of  Ram, 
were  now  opposite.  Ilalf-Way  Rock,  so 
named  from  being  half  way  from  Boston 
to  Gloucester,  was  the  point  towards 
which  I had  been  pulling  for  two  hours, 
and  it  could  now  for  the  first  time  bo 
seen.  It  came  in  sight  as  the  boat  was 
rising  on  a huge  wave  which  broke  under 
her  and  went  rushing  shoreward,  roaring 
savagely,  with  long  streaks  of  foam  down 
its  green  back.  The  elevation  of  the  eyes 
above  the  water  was  so  small,  that,  when 
my  boat  sank  away  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  nothing  could  be  seen  above  the  top 
of  the  advancing  wave.  I had,  therefore, 
to  watch  my  chance,  and  when  she  rose, 
get  my  bearings. 

Half-Way  Rock  is  a water-washed  mass 
of  porphyritic  stone,  the  top  about  twenty 
feet  above  high  tide,  shaped  much  like  a 
pyramid,  and  a few  years  since  was  cap- 
ped with  a conical  granite  beacon,  strong- 
ly built  and  riveted  down,  but  which  had 
been  two-thirds  washed  away  by  the  tre- 
mendous surf  of  the  easterly  storms.  The 
rock  stands  at  the  outer  edge  of  a long 
sand-shoal,  and  is  east  of  Salem.  To  the 
northward,  a dim  blue  line  on  the  horizorf, 
lay  Cape  Ann,  by  my  reckoning,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant.  I kept  on  pulling 
over  the  swell,  which  was  growing  larger, 
not  quite  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  — but 
when  a particularly  large  wave  came  eas- 
ing up  a little,  so  as  to  take  the  boat  more 
on  the  bow,  the  motion  was  not  a pleasant 
one.  It  was  a sort  of  half  rolling,  half 
pitching,  — very  unlike  the  even,  smooth 
slide  of  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon. 
The  rock  soon  became  plainer,  and  at 
last  I rested  on  my  oars  to  watch  the 
waves  as  they  broke  on  its  furrowed  face. 
The  great  rollers,  which  became  higher 
as  the  water  shoaled  toward  its  foot,  fell 
upon  it  bursting  into  foam,  and  jetting  the 
spray  high  above  the  half-broken  beacon. 
It  was  a beautiful  sight  as  the  spray  broke 
under  the  shadow  of  the  seaward  face 
and  was  thrown  up  into  the  sunlight. 

Not  heeding  whither  I was  drifting,  a 
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nasal  hail  suddenly  roused  me  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  other  navigators  in  those 
seas.  “ BoCat  ahoy  I Whar’  ye  boound  ? " 
Giving  a stroke  with  the  larboard  oar, 
I saw,  hove  to,  a fishing-schooner,  — her 
whole  crew  of  skipper,  three  men,  and  a 
boy  standing  at  the  gangway  and  looking 
with  all  their  ten  eyes  to  make  out,  if 
possible,  what  strange  kind  of  sea-monster 
had  turned  up.  My  boat  could  not  have 
seemed  very  seaworthy,  only  seven  inch- 
es above  water,  disappearing  in  the  trough 
of  every  sea  that  passed,  then  lifting  its 
long  and  slender  bow  of  brilliant  crimson 
above  the  white  foam,  and  the  occupant 
apparently  on  a level  with  the  water. 
The  hail  was  repeated.  The  answer, 
“ Cape  Ann,”  did  not  satisfy  them ; and 
the  question,  “Waant  any  heelp?”  was 
next  bawled  out  My  only  reply  was  by 
a shake  of  the  head;  and  settling  back 
into  my  place,  I gave  way  on  the  oars, 
and  left  my  fishing  friends  still  looking 
and  evidently  very  uncertain  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  make  an  attempt  at  a 
rescue. 

I now  kept  on  about  a mile  farther  to- 
ward the  Cape,  but  found  that  the  time 
before  sundown  was  too  short  to  reach  it 
About  seven  miles  distant,  perched  on  a 
cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  was  the  hospita- 
ble mansion  of  Mr.  T.,  where  I was  sure 
of  a welcome  and  a good  berth  for  my 
boat,  and  which  snug  harbor  could  just 
be  reached  by  nightfall.  The  way  lay 
straight  across  Gooseberry  Shoal,  on  the 
outside  of  which  stands  Half-Way  Rock. 
The  sea  for  my  small  boat  was  very  heavy ; 
but,  bavin"  full  confidence  in  her  buov- 
ancy,  I drove  straight  on.  Upon  the  shoal 
the  color  of  the  water  changed  from  deep 
to  light  green ; the  sea  was  shorter,  much 
higher,  and  broke  quicker;  the  waves 
washed  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  bury- 
ing it  t wo  feet  or  more,  and  coming  almost 
into  the  seat-room.  Then  she  would  lift 
herself  free,  and  ride  high  and  clear  on 
the  backs  of  the  great  rollers,  which  would 
break  and  crush  down  under  her,  send- 
ing her  well  ahead.  The  sunlight,  falling 
from  behind,  shone  through  the  body  of 
each  wave,  making  it  of  the  most  trans- 
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parent  brilliant  emerald,  and  tinting  the 
foam  with  every  hue  of  the  rainbow. 
Pulling  with  the  sea  is  very  easy  work, 
if  the  boat  be  long  enough  to  keep  from 
broaching  to,— that  is,  swinging  sideways 
and  rolling  over,  a performance  which 
dories  are  apt  to  indulge  in.  There  are 
on  the  shoal  several  reefs,  whose  black 
ridges  are  just  awash  at  high  tide ; past 
these  the  inner  edge  of  the  water  deep- 
ens and  the  sea  becomes  smoother.  About 
an  hour  brought  mo  inside  what  is  call- 
ed by  the  dwellers  thereabout  the  “ outer 
island,” — its  gray -red  rocks  tufted  here 
and  there  with  patches  of  coarse  grass, 
and  weather-worn  and  seamed  by  surf 
and  storm,  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  mackerel -gulls  screaming  and  soar- 
ing aloft  at  the  approach  of  a stranger. 
When  within  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
of  the  shore,  I backed  round  to  come  up- 
on the  beach  stern  foremost  through  the 
surf.  If  the  surf  be  high,  coming  ashore 
is  a delicate  operation;  for,  should  the 
boat  be  turned  broadside  on,  she  would 
be  thrown  over  upon  the  oarsman,  and 
both  washed  up  the  beach  in  a flood  of 
sandy  salt-water ; so  it  requires  some  little 
steadiness  to  sit  back  to  the  coming  wave, 
hear  the  increasing  roar,  and  feel  the  sud- 
den lift  and  toss  shoreward  which  each 
roller  gives  you  as  it  plunges  down  upon 
the  sand.  Just  before  coming  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  surf,  I was  seen  by  my  friends, 
who  hastened  down  the  clifF-road  to  re- 
ceive me.  Resting  on  my  oars,  I waited, 
till,  hearing  a large  roller  coming,  whose 
voice  gained  in  strength  and  depth  as  it 
drew  nearer  to  the  shore,  I looked  be- 
hind. The  crest  was  already  beginning 
to  curl,  as  it  dashed  under  the  boat  and 
swept  me  in-shore,  breaking,  as  the  stem 
passed,  the  top  of  the  sea,  and  carrying 
me  in,  full  speed,  with  the  flood  of  foam 
and  spray.  After  three  or  four  quick 
strokes  I jerked  the  oars  out  of  the  row- 
locks,  jumped  into  the  water  knee-deep, 
and  wading  dragged  the  boat  backwards 
as  far  as  she  would  float,  when  the  re- 
ceding surf  let  her  gently  down  upon 
the  sand,  and  before  the  next  wave  the 
servant  had  taken  the  bow  and  I the 
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stern  and  lifted  her  high  and  dry  upon 
the  beach.  And  so  my  afternoon’s  pull 
of  thirty  miles  was  safely  and  successfully 
finished,  my  boat  having  proved  herself 
thoroughly  seaworthy,  though  my  friends 
could  hardly  believo  that  such  a craft 
could  be  safely  trusted.  After  removing 
the  stores  and  arranging  other  matters, 
we  took  her  up,  placed  her  quietly  upon 
tho  grass,  and  left  her  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  was  rather  hazy. 
About  nine  o’clock  I took  my  way  to  the 
beach,  and  began  to  prepare  for  depart- 
ure. Mr.  T.’s  house  lies  several  miles  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Cape  Ann.  East- 
ern Point,  on  the  Cape,  was  therefore  tho 
place  to  be  steered  for  in  a straight  line, 
— perhaps  six  miles  distant  Two  miles 
on,  the  white  light-house  on  the  Point  can 
be  plainly  seen.  The  tide  was  rising,  and 
the  two  lines  of  ripple  met  across  tho 
sand-bar  which  connects  a little  island 
with  the  beach.  My  boat  was  now  car- 
ried down  from  her  night’s  resting-place 
and  set  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  The 
oars  being  placed  in  readiness,  two  of  us 
waded  out  with  her  till  she  would  just 
float,  when,  quickly  and  cautiously  step- 
ping in,  I met  the  advancing  wave  in  time 
to  ride  over  it.  The  line  of  surf  is  hard 
to  cross,  unless  one  can  catch  the  roller 
before  it  begins  to  crest.  Once  outside 
the  line,  I turned  and  pulled  swiftly  across 
the  bar,  over  which  tho  tide  had  risen 
a few  inches,  and,  bidding  good-morning 
to  my  hospitable  entertainers,  set  off  for 
Eastern  Point.  There  was  considerable 
swell,  though  not  much  wind.  The  shore 
being  familiar  to  me,  I was  rowing  along 
leisurely,  recognizing  one  well-known  cliff 
after  another,  as  they  came  in  sight,  and 
was  between  Kettle  Island  and  the  main, 
when  a slight  dampness  in  the  air  caused 
me  to  turn  my  face  to  the  eastward,  and 
I saw  coming  in  from  the  sea,  preceded 
by  an  advance  guard  of  feathery  mist,  a 
dense  bank  of  fog.  It  swept  in,  blotting 
out  sea,  shore,  everything  but  the  view 
a few  feet  around  the  boat.  Fortunately 
knowing  the  place,  and  guided  by  the 
sound  of  the  surf,  I soon  neared  the 
wet,  brown  rocks  at  the  inner  edge  of 
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Kettle  Island.  Backing  up  into  a little 
cove  between  two  huge  sea-weedy  boul- 
ders, I waited,  hoping  that  a turn  in 
the  wind  might  drive  the  mist  seaward 
and  allow  me  to  keep  on.  There  I sat 
a full  hour,  watching  the  star-fish,  and 
the  crabs  scrambling  about  among  the 
loose  strands  of  the  olive-green  and  deep 
purple  rock-weed,  which  looked  almost 
black  in  the  shadow,  while  here  and 
there,  as  it  wav$d  to  and  fro  with  the 
sea,  disclosing  patches  of  yellow  sand. 
Very  beautiful  was  this  natural  aqua- 
rium; but  time  was  flying,  and  “The 
Shoals  ” were  more  than  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  mist  began  to  drive  in  long 
rifts,  and  a gleam  of  sunshine  came  out, 
but  only  for  a moment.  I took  advan- 
tage of  it  at  once,  and  pushed  out  from 
port. 

The  opi>osite  shore  of  the  cove,  in  the 
mouth  of  which  the  island  lies,  was  dim- 
ly discernible,  and  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  willows  surrounding  the  fishermen’s 
houses  loomed  up  in  tho  distance,  while 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Point  the  sea 
broke  heavily  on  the  long  protruding 
reef  which  slanted  eastward.  I made 
rapidly  for  the  Point,  and  reached  the 
outside  line  of  rollers  just  in  time ; for 
the  fog,  which  had  been  drifting  back- 
wards and  forwards  and  tom  in  long 
rents,  now  closed  over  again,  shutting 
down  darker  than  ever.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  I could  make  out 
the  faint  gray  line  of  cliff  and  surf.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  appeared  best  to 
keep  on  and  feel  my  way  along  the 
coast,  navigating  rather  by  sound  than 
by  sight.  The  shore  grows  higher  as  you 
go  northward  towards  Gloucester  harbor, 
and  is,  if  possible,  more  rugged  and  brok- 
en than  to  the  south.  The  chief  dan- 
ger was  from  sunken  rocks,  which  every 
wave  submerged  three  or  four  feet,  and 
which  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea  were  whol- 
ly above  water.  I came  upon  one  very 
suddenly,  as  the  wave  was  swelling  above 
it,  and  tho  rock -weed  afloat  on  its  sunk- 
en head  looked,  for  the  instant,  like  tho 
hair  of  a drowning  person.  My  boat 
went  directly  over  it,  and  the  next  mo- 


ment its  black  crest  rose  in  the  trough 
of  the  wave.  One  such  chance  of  wreck 
was  enough,  and  so  I kept  farther  out, 
losing  sight  almost  entirely  of  the  cliffs. 
The  sun,  meanwhile,  was  pouring  down 
an  intense  heat,  making  the  fog  lumi- 
nous, but  not  rendering  the  coast  any 
more  visible.  I knew  that  before  me, 
somewhere,  lay  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe. 
The  huge  rock  on  the  inside  of  the  reef, 
separated  from  the  shore  by  a narrow 
strait,  I judged  must  be  right  ahead,  but 
not  knowing  how  near,  I kept  on,  cau- 
tiously looking  behind,  every  few  strokes, 
and  began  to  think  I must  have  passed  it 
in  the  fog,  when  suddenly,  as  if  it  had 
stepped  in  the  way,  it  rose  before  me,  its 
top  lost  in  the  mist,  and  with  the  sullen 
drip  and  splash  of  the  sea  on  its  almost 
perpendicular  sides.  I had  to  back  wa- 
ter with  some  force,  and,  skirting  the  reef, 
stood  on  till  fairly  outside, — when,  turn- 
ing shoreward  again,  I went  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  surf. 

Resuming  mv  former  stvle  of  naviga- 
tion,  almost  twisting  my  head  off  to  keep 
a sharp  look-out  for  rocks  and  reefs,  I 
came  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  mouth 
of  Gloucester  harbor,  and  there  stopped 
fbr  a moment.  There  was  no  use  in  pull- 
ing up  one  side  of  the  harbor  and  down 
the  other,  four  miles,  while  in  a straight 
line  to  the  Point  it  was  only  one  and  a 
half.  I had  almost  decided  on  rowing  the 
longer  distance,  however,  when  I heard 
a bell  ringing  somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Eastern  Point.  It  was  striking  in 
measured  time,  and  the  sound  came  across 
the  water  with  great  distinctness.  It  puz- 
zled me  a little,  till  I remembered  there 
was  a fog-bell  as  well  as  a light-house  on 
the  Point.  Hoping  that  the  tolling  would 
continue,  I aimed  for  the  bell  as  straight 
as  possible.  With  a couple  of  strokes  the 
shore  vanished,  and  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  fog.  Rowing  where  there  is  plenty 
of  light  and  vet  nothing  visible  is  embar- 
rassing  business.  One  must  rely  wholly 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  eyes  are  of 
no  use  in  such  a case.  Fearing  that  the 
bell  might  cease  before  I got  across,  I 
bent  with  a will  upon  the  oars  and  went 
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racing  through  the  fog.  The  sound  grew 
more  and  more  distinct  with  each  peal, 
when,  suddenly  as  the  apparition  of  Nor- 
man’s Woe,  right  before  me  sprang  up  the 
black  dripping  hull  of  a fishing-schooner, 
becalmed,  and  rocking  with  the  roll  of  the 
sea ; one  turn  and  I shot  beneath  her 
bows,  passed  her,  and  was  lost  in  the  fog 
before  the  fat  darkey  who  was  lazily  fish- 
ing by  the  bowsprit  could  shift  from  ono 
side  of  the  deck  to  the  other  to  keep  me 
in  sight  The  creaking  of  blocks  and 
the  heavy  flap  of  wet  sails  warned  me 
of  the  neighborhood  of  other  vessels.  In 
a short  time  I could  hear  the  rusty  grat- 
ing of  the  pivot  as  the  bell  turned ; then 
my  boat  glided  close  under  the  rock  on 
which  the  light-house  stands.  At  that 
moment  the  fog  opened  half  across  the 
bay,  showing  clearly  my  track  with  more 
than  a dozen  vessels  lying  close  by  it 
The  lifting  was  but  for  a moment ; back 
rolled  the  cloud  and  all  was  invisible 
again.  I rounded  the  Point,  however, 
and  went  ahead,  pulling  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Cape  in  the  fog. 

It  was  hard  work,  this  groping  through 
the  mist,  and  made  me  wish  for  the  Ja- 
nus power  of  gazing  out  of  the  back  of 
my  head  to  save  the  trouble  of  contin- 
ually turning.  The  look-out  was  now 
necessarily  more  vigilant  than  when  on 
the  lower  shore,  as  I was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  coast  and  could  not  see  twenty 
feet  before  me.  The  sea  was  calm,  save 
the  ever -swinging  ground -swell,  which 
does  not  show  its  power  till  it  meets 
with  some  resistance;  and  though  with- 
out crest,  the  surf  on  the  rocks  was  very 
high.  There  was  nothing  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  sea,  and  it  came  on  in  huge 
green  masses,  sliding  bodily  up  on  the 
rocks  with  a sound  like  distant  thunder, 
making  one  feel  that  a boat  would  be 
shivered  to  splinters,  should  she  fall  in- 
to its  power.  Once  the  breakers  nearly 
caught  me  broadside  on,  as  I had  begun 
to  pull  along  the  shore,  compelling  me  to 
keep  outside  the  line  of  surf  and  thus  fol- 
low it  till  the  rocky  headland  loomed  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  then  past 
the  reefs  again  till  another  bay  curved  in- 
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ward,  — nothing  to  be  seen  but  fog,  dim 
white  surf,  and  dimmer  rocks.  Once, 
when  passing  an  outlying  point,  I saw, 
for  a moment,  a couple  of  men  fishing; 
they  shouted  something  which  the  surf 
rendered  inaudible ; then  rock  and  fish- 
ers melted  away  into  the  mist  After 
rowing  in  this  manner  for  about  an  hour, 
the  water  shoaled,  the  fog  lightened,  and 
an  island  appeared  to  the  east,  with  the 
sea  rippling  over  the  sanjl-bar  which  join- 
ed it  to  the  shore.  I pulled  on  and  found 
the  depth  but  a few  inches,  just  enough 
to  cross  without  touching.  The  island 
was  very  picturesque,  and  the  end  to- 
wards the  west  was  broken  into  ledges, 
on  which  were  perched  eight  or  ten  small 
weather-beaten  houses.  Half  floatiug  by 
the  beach  under  the  clifT,  or  drawn  up 
on  it,  were  a number  of  dories,  while 
a troop  of  little  children  were  wading, 
splashing,  and  shouting  in  the  shallow 
water  on  the  bar.  They  stopped  when 
they  saw  me,  clustered  together  watch- 
ing as  I passed,  and  when  I was  fairly 
over  set  up  a shout  and  resumed  their 
play.  I rowed  on  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  fog  became  thinner,  and 
finding  myself  between  two  rocky  head- 
lands, in  “ Milk  Island  Strait,”  as  I con- 
jectured, and  it  being  dinner-time,  I went 
ashore  in  a little  inlet,  took  out  my  pro- 
visions, and  dined. 

The  mist,  meanwhile,  had  disappear- 
ed, leaving  the  sky  perfectly  clear.  It 
was  nearly  three  when  dinner  was  finish- 
ed. The  Isles  of  Shoals  were  full  twenty- 
one  miles  distant,  and  if  they  were  to  be 
reached  before  night,  there  was  no  time 
to  bo  lost  So  I backed  out  of  the  inlet, 
and,  getting  the  bearings,  aimed  for  a 
point  on  the  horizon  where  I supposed 
the  islands  to  be,  and  pulled  without 
stopping  for  three  hours.  The  wind  was 
fresh  from  the  southeast,  the  sea  high, 
and  there  was  not  the  least  trace  of  the 
fog.  The  hills  of  Cape  Ann,  as  I went 
on,  changed  from  green  to  blue,  and  the 
color  grew  fainter  in  the  distance.  The 
land,  which  was  ten  miles  inside  to  the 
westward,  had  now  come  nearer,  and  the 
dark  line  of  the  woods  was  just  visible. 
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It  was  time  to  see  the  Shoals.  I turned, 
but  the  heavy  sea  tossed  the  boat  about 
so  that  it  was  not  at  all  certain  whether 
they  wore  or  were  not  in  sight.  The  on- 
ly objects  in  view  were  a few  small  white 
clouds  about  the  horizon  and  the  distant 
sails  of  a schooner;  so  again  bringing 
the  Cape  astern,  I rowed  on  till  sunset 
The  hills  had  then  almost  sunk  below  the 
water,  and  it  was  full  time  to  see  White 
Island  and  the  light  which  would  be  kin- 
dled in  a few  moments.  The  boat  swung 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  when  on 
the  top  of  a wave  I looked  up  to  the  north- 
ward. The  sight  was  not  a pleasant  one 
for  an  evening  pull : the  sky  was  cover- 
ed with  the  dark  clouds  of  a gathering 
storm  rapidly  rolling  up,  and  my  old 
friend  the  fog  was  again  working  in,  as 
the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  east  and  north. 
In  the  distance  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
black  sky  and  blacker  water,  while  near- 
er crept  on  the  line  of  mist,  shutting  out 
all  prospect.  The  Shoals  were  doubtless 
somewhere  in  the  darkness,  but  just  where 
I could  not  determine.  Something  must 
be  done  at  once  before  the  fog  reached 
me.  Calling  a council  of  war,  I debated. 
There  was  no  certainty  of  hitting  the 
Shoals,  and  if  I did  come  on  them  in  any 
other  than  the  exact  spot,  my  boat  would 
be  beaten  into  chips  in  five  minutes  on 
some  of  the  reefs  which  abound  in  that 
region.  It  would  be  entirely  dark  when 
I reached  the  islands,  and  the  wind  and 
sea  were  rising ; it  looked  very  much  like 
the  beginning  of  an  easterly  gale.  So 
the  council  concluded  to  let  the  Shoals 
go  for  that  night,  and  stay  out  at  sea  till 
morning.  Should  the  gale  come  on,  the 
boat  could  be  beached  on  the  coast  to  the 
westward ; and  if  the  wind  lulled,  as  it 
probably  would  for  a few  hours  on  the 
next  day,  there  was  time  enough  to  get 
ashore.  I was  from  eight  to  ten  miles  at 
sea,  and  six  miles  east  and  south  of  the 
Shoals,  as  nearly  as  I could  reckon.  It 
was  necessary  to  get  more  to  the  westward 
to  clear  the  islands  in  the  night,  when 
the  tide  set  in.  llowing  for  half  an  hour 
brought  me  far  enough  in  to  stop.  The 
fog  was  again  all  around  mo,  and  the 


thick  clouds  made  it  so  dark  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  twice  my  boat’s  length. 
Resting  on  my  oars  for  a moment,  I be- 
gan to  stow  a few  things  more  closely  in 
the  seat -room,  when  a huge  sea  broke 
just  ahead,  and,  striking  the  bow  a little 
on  one  side,  whirled  the  boat  round  and 
rolled  her  half  over,  pitching  the  crest 
into  the  seat-room  and  filling  it  with  wa- 
ter. I caught  her  with  the  oars  barely 
in  time  to  save  her,  and  turned  her  again 
head  to  the  sea,  keeping  a watchful  eye 
to  windward.  Then  baling  out  the  seat- 
room,  I took  some  crackers  and  a draught 
of  water,  and  turned  the  boat  stem  fore- 
most to  the  sea. 

It  was,  by  guess,  about  nine  o’clock; 
and  there  was  no  light  except  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  water.  When  a wave 
came  rushing  through  the  fog,  its  black 
body  invisible  in  the  darkness,  the  crest 
glanced  like  quicksilver  and  broke  into 
ten  thousand  coruscations  as  the  boat 
balanced  on  the  top,  — pouring  a flood 
of  glittering  water  past  the  stem  and 
over  the  canvas  cover,  and  dripping  from 
the  sides  in  sparkling  drops.  Wherever 
a foam-bubble  burst  or  oar  dipped,  it 
was  like  opening  a silver-lined  casket. 
The  boat  left  a luminous  track,  wluch 
rose  with  the  waves  as  they  swelled  be- 
hind her,  and  disappeared  in  the  night. 
It  required  a strong  hand  to  keep  her 
in  her  course ; had  she  broached  to,  I 
should  have  been  rolled  out  and  obliged 
to  swim  for  it.  A quick  eye  was  neces- 
sary’ to  watch,  lest,  in  spite  of  the  oars,  she 
might  swing  round  and  turn  over.  The 
utter  darkness  and  the  storm  so  threat- 
ening at  sundown  had  come  in  full  force. 
It  was  raining  and  blowing  heavily,  and 
the  strong  wind  driving  the  rain  and 
mist  in  sheets  across  the  water  deepened 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  sea.  I was  very 
wet,  and  not  so  fresh,  after  my  forty  miles 
or  more  of  hard,  steady  pulling,  as  in  the 
morning ; I was  also  very  sleepy,  so  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  keep  even  one  eye 
open  to  look  out  for  passing  coasters, — 
the  chief  danger.  My  craft  was  so  slen- 
der they  could  have  gone  over  her  in  the 
darkness  and  storm  and  never  have  known 
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it.  The  tide  was  still  setting  out,  the  sea 
was  very  high,  and  there  was  not  a ray 
of  light  from  White  Island.  My  best 
course  seemed  to  be  to  continue  pulling 
slowly  and  keep  the  boat  stern  to  the  sea 
till  after  midnight,  when  the  tide  would 
change  and  the  wind  would  lull  for  a 
short  time,  — unless  it  should  prove  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  gale,  and  not 
its  forerunner,  as  1 had  thought.  The 
hours  passed  slowly.  There  was  mueh 
to  do  in  heading  straight  and  in  easing 
up  when  the  great  waves  loomed  through 
the  fog.  Midnight  would  decide  whether 
at  day-dawn  I must  pull  for  it,  and  run, 
if  possible,  the  line  of  breakers  on  Rye 
Beach,  with  rather  less  than  an  even 
chance  of  coming  out  right-end  upper- 
most, or  whether  the  wind  and  sea  would 
go  down  so  that  I could  slip  quietly  ashore 
before  the  gale  returned. 

Midnight  came  at  last ; the  rain  ceas- 
ed and  the  wind  began  to  shift  to  the 
south,  and  I knew  that  now  the  probabil- 
ity of  going  ashore  decently  was  good. 
The  tide  having  turned,  the  wind  mod- 
erated, and  the  sea,  though  still  high,  was 
longer  and  did  not  break  so  quickly. 
Still  farther  to  the  south  veered  the  wind, 
and  a little  after  three,  as  well  as  I could 
tell  by  my  witch,  the  fog  thinned,  so  that, 
looking  up,  I caught  the  faint  glimmer 
of  a star;  then  another  peeped  through 
the  cloud.  The  mist  broke  in  several 
places,  then  drifted  over,  then  broke 
again ; and,  chancing  to  look  seaward,  a 
light  flared  into  full  blaze  for  a moment, 
swung  smaller,  then  vanished.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it,  — White  Island  light  at 
last ! 

Backing  with  one  oar,  pulling  with  the 
other,  I rose  on  the  top  of  a great  sea, 
and  caught  the  light  again  just  as  it  be- 
gan to  come  into  sight.  Off  I went,  at  a 
splendid  pace,  driving  along  in  the  trough 
and  over  the  crest  of  the  waves,  steering 
by  a star  behind  me,  for  about  ten  min- 
utes ; then  light  and  stars  sank  back  in- 
to the  mist,  and  all  was  black  again.  I 
waited  a few  moments,  and  again  the 
light  shone  out ; but  meantime  the  boat’s 
bow  had  veered  several  points.  Turning 
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toward  it,  I was  off  full  speed  tills  time 
for  about  five  minutes,  before  the  fog 
swept  in  again.  Then  another  rest  on 
my  oars.  The  fog  drifted  out  and  drift- 
ed in,  backwards  and  forwards,  now  thin- 
ning here,  then  thinning  there ; but  no 
other  glimpse  of  the  light  did  I get  that 
night.  For  a moment,  a shadowy-look- 
ing  schooner  glided  slowly  along  a few 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  me,  and  directly 
across  my  track,  — then  melted  out  into 
the  darkness.  After  waiting  some  time  lon- 
ger, finding  no  chance  of  another  glimpse 
of  the  light,  I secured  my  oars,  and,  as  the 
wind  and  sea  had  decreased,  got  ready  to 
turn  in.  The  seat-room  was  only  four 
feet  long,  — two  feet  short  of  my  length; 
and  the  washboard,  which  was  three  inch- 
es in  height,  surrounded  the  seat-room 
and  obliged  me  to  use  the  boat-sponge  as 
a pillow.  But  trusting  to  chance  that  my 
craft  would  come  across  nothing  either 
fixed  or  floating,  I retreated  at  once  to 
the  land  of  Nod.  What  the  weather  was 
during  the  rest  of  that  night,  or  what  might 
have  been  seen,  I cannot  say;  for  I did 
not  wake  till  my  watch  told  seven  in  the 
morning.  Then  my  eyes  opened  to,  or 
rather  in,  as  choice  a specimen  of  mist  as 
bad  yet  been  met  with. 

It  was  perfectly  calm  ; the  sea  was  un- 
dulating slightly,  and  not  a breath  of  wind 
stirring.  I sat  up  and  looked  around. 
Nothing  visible  but  misty  atmosphere  and 
leaden-colored  water ; the  phosphorescent 
sparkle  had  quite  gone  out  of  it.  I lis- 
tened, and  with  the  low  dull  roar  of  the 
surf  on  Rye  Beach  on  one  side  came  the 
break  of  the  waves  on  the  Shoals,  but  so 
faint  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  were 
really  audible,  when  another  most  un- 
mistakable sound  assured  me  Landlord 
Laighton  was  blowing  his  breakfast-horn 
on  Appledore  Island.  The  familiar  notes 
of  that  very  peculiar  performance  came 
clearly  through  the  fog.  Had  he  kept  on 
blowing  twenty  minutes  longer,  he  would 
have  had  another  guest ; but  he  stopped 
before  ten  strokes  could  be  taken.  So, 
reluctantly  turning  my  boat  for  the  other 
shore,  I pulled  for  the  sound  of  the  surf, 
which  increased  as  I approached  it.  The 
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beach  was  still  several  miles  distant,  when 
the  short,  quick  rap  of  oars  came  to  my 
ears.  I knew  at  once  the  fisherman’s 
stroke,  and,  supposing  that  he  had  put  out 
from  the  shore  and  did  not  mean  to  stay 
out  long,  I gave  chase  at  once,  and  pulled 
till  he  stopped  rowing  and  was  apparent- 
ly near.  Then  I hailed,  and  after  a twen- 
ty minutes’  hunt  caught  a glimpse  of  his 
dory  and  immediately  introduced  myself, 
lie  was  fishing  with  two  lines,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  boat,  and  was  about  returning 


when  I came  up.  He  had  never  before 
beheld  such  a craft  as  mine,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  her  as  she  came 
through  the  fog.  He  soon,  however,  drew 
in  his  lines,  and,  acting  as  pilot,  set  out  for 
the  beach,  from  which  we  were  then  three 
miles  distant.  After  various  twistings  and 
cirelings  through  the  mist,  the  row  of 
sandy  hillocks  which  backs  Rye  Beach 
appeared,  and  in  a few  moments  we 
pulled  through  the  surf  and  landed,  thus 
ending  one  part  of  my  summer’s  cruise. 


A STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 

PART  I. 


Let  me  tell  you  a story  of  To-Day, 
— very  homely  and  narrow  in  its  scope 
and  aim.  Not  of  the  To-Day  whose  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  humanity  on- 
ly those  shall  read  who  will  live  when 
you  and  I are  dead.  Let  us  bear  the 
pain  in  silence,  if  our  hearts  are  strong 
enough,  while  the  nations  of  the  earth 
stand  far  off  pitying.  I have  no  word  of 
this  To-Day  to  speak.  I write  from  the 
border  of  the  battle-field,  and  I find  in  it 
no  theme  for  shallow  argument  or  flimsy 
rhymes.  The  shadow  of  death  has  fallen 
on  us;  it  chills  the  very'  heaven.  No 
child  laughs  in  my  face  as  I pass  down 
the  street.  Men  have  forgotten  to  hope, 
forgotten  to  pray ; only  in  the  bitterness 
of  endurance  they  say  “ in  the  morning, 
‘Would  God  it  were  even!’  and  in  the 
evening,  ‘ Would  God  it  were  morning ! ' ” 
Neither  I nor  you  have  the  prophet’s  vis- 
ion to  see  the  age  as  its  meaning  stands 
written  before  God.  Those  who  shall  live 
when  we  are  dead  may  tell  their  children, 
perhaps,  how,  out  of  anguish  and  dark- 
ness such  as  the  world  seldom  has  borne, 
the  enduring  morning  evolved  of  the  true 
world  and  the  true  man.  It  is  not  clear 
to  us.  Hands  wet  with  a brother’s  blood 
for  the  Right,  a slavery  of  intolerance, 
the  hackneyed  cant  of  men  or  the  blood- 
thirstiness of  women,  utter  no  prophecy 


to  us  of  the  great  To-Morrow  of  content 
and  right  that  holds  the  world.  Yet  the 
To-Morrow  is  there ; if  God  lives,  it  is 
there.  The  voice  of  the  meek  Nazarene, 
which  we  have  deafened  down  as  ill-tim- 
ed, unfit  to  teach  the  watchword  of  the 
hour,  renews  the  quiet  promise  of  its 
coming  in  simple,  humble  things.  Let 
us  go  down  and  look  for  it.  There  i3 
no  need  that  we  should  feebly  vaunt  and 
madden  ourselves  over  our  self- seen 
rights,  whatever  they  may  be,  forgetting 
what  broken  shadows  they  are  of  eternal 
truths  in  that  calm  where  He  sits  and  with 
His  quiet  hand  controls  us. 

Patriotism  and  Chivalry  are  powers  in 
the  tranquil,  unlimited  lives  to  come,  as 
well  as  here,  I know ; but  there  are  less 
partial  truths,  higher  hierarchies  who 
serve  the  God-man,  that  do  not  speak  to 
us  in  bayonets  and  victories, — Humility, 
Mercy,  and  Love.  Let  us  not  quite  neg- 
lect them,  however  humble  the  voices 
they  use  may  be.  Why,  the  very  low 
glow  of  the  fire  upon  the  hearth  tells  mo 
something  of  recompense  coming  in  the 
hereafter, — Christmas- days,  and  heart- 
some  warmth  ; in  these  bare  hills  tram- 
pled down  by  armed  men,  the  yellow 
clay  is  quick  with  pulsing  fibres,  hints  of 
the  great  heart  of  life  and  love  throbbing 
within  ; God’s  slanted  sunlight  would  show 
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me,  in  these  sullen  smoke-clouds  from  the 
camp,  walls  of  amethyst  and  jasper,  out- 
er ramparts  of  the  Promised  Land.  Do 
not  call  us  traitors,  then,  who  choose  to 
bo  cool  and  silent  through  the  fever  of 
the  hour, — who  choose  to  search  in  com- 
mon things  for  auguries  of  the  hopeful, 
helpful  calm  to  come,  finding  even  in 
these  poor  sweet -peas,  thrusting  their 
tendrils  through  the  brown  mould,  a 
deeper,  more  healthful  lesson  for  the  eye 
aud  soul  than  warring  evils  or  truths. 
Do  not  call  me  a traitor,  if  I dare  weak- 
ly to  hint  that  there  are  yet  other  char- 
acters besides  that  of  Patriot  in  which  a 
man  may  appear  creditably  in  the  great 
masquerade,  and  not  blush  when  it  is 
over ; or  if  I tell  you  a story  of  To-Day, 
in  which  there  shall  be  none  of  the  red 
glare  of  war, — only  those  homelier,  subt- 
ler lights  which  we  have  overlooked.  If 
it  prove  to  you  that  the  sun  of  old  times 
still  shines,  and  the  God  of  old  times  still 
lives,  is  not  that  enough  ? 

My  story  is  very  crude  and  homely,  as 
I said,— only  a rough  sketch  of  one  or 
two  of  those  people  whom  you  see  every 
day,  and  call  “dregs ’’sometimes,  — a dull, 
plain  bit  of  prose,  such  as  you  might  pick 
for  yourself  out  of  any  of  these  ware- 
houses or  back -streets.  I expect  you 
to  call  it  stale  and  plebeian,  for  I know 
the  glimpses  of  life  it  pleases  you  best 
to  find  here : New  England  idyls  deli- 
cately tinted ; passion-veined  hearts,  cut 
bare  for  curious  eyes;  prophetic  utter- 
ances, concrete  and  clear ; or  some  word 
of  pathos  or  fun  from  the  old  friends  who 
have  indenizeued  themselves  in  every- 
body’s home.  You  want  something,  in 
fact,  to  lift  you  out  of  this  crowded,  to- 
bacco-stained commonplace,  to  kindle  and 
chafe  and  glow  in  you.  I want  you  to 
dig  into  this  commonplace,  this  vulgar 
American  life,  and  see  what  is  in  it. 
Sometimes  I think  it  has  a new  and  aw- 
ful significance  that  we  do  not  see. 

Your  ears  are  openest  to  the  war-trum- 
pet now.  Ha  ! that  is  spirit-stirring ! — 
that  wakes  up  the  old  Revolutionary 
blood ! Your  manlier  nature  had  been 
smothered  under  drudgery,  the  poor  dai- 
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ly  necessity  for  bread  and  butter.  I 
want  you  to  go  down  into  this  common, 
every-day  drudgery,  and  consider  if 
there  might  not  be  in  it  also  a great  war- 
fare. Not  a serfish  war ; not  altogether 
ignoble,  though  even  its  only  end  may 
appear  to  be  your  doily  food.  A great 
warfare,  I think,  with  a history  as  old  as 
the  world,  and  not  without  its  pathos. 
It  has  its  slain.  Men  and  women,  lean- 
jawed,  crippled  in  the  slow,  silent  battle, 
are  in  your  alleys,  sit  beside  you  at  your 
table ; its  martyrs  sleep  under  every  green 
hill-side. 

You  must  fight  in  it;  money  will  buy 
you  no  discharge  from  that  war.  There 
is  room  in  it,  believe  me,  whether  your 
post  be  on  a judge’s  bench,  or  over  a 
wash-tub,  for  heroism,  for  knightly  hon- 
or, for  purer  triumph  than  his  who  falls 
foremost  in  the  breach.  Your  enemy, 
Self,  goes  with  you  from  the  cradle  to 
the  coffin ; it  is  a hand-to-hand  struggle 
all  the  sad,  slow  way,  fought  in  solitude, 
— a battle  that  began  with  the  first  heart- 
beat, and  whose  victory  will  come  only 
when  the  drops  ooze  out,  and  sudden 
halt  in  the  veins, — a victory,  if  you  can 
gain  it,  that  will  drift  you  not  a little  way 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  wider,  stronger 
range  of  being,  beyond  death. 

Let  me  roughly  outline  for  you  one  or 
two  lives  that  I have  known,  and  how  they 
conquered  or  were  worsted  in  the  fight 
Very  common  lives,  I know,— such  as  are 
swarming  in  yonder  market-place ; yet  I 
dare  to  call  them  voices  of  God,  — all ! 

My  reason  for  choosing  this  story  to 
tell  you  is  simple  enough. 

An  old  book,  which  I happened  to  find 
to-day,  recalled  it.  It  was  a ledger,  iron- 
bound,  with  the  name  of  the  firm  on  the 
outside,  — Knowles  & Co.  You  may  have 
heard  of  the  firm : they  were  large  woollen 
manufacturers:  supplied  the  home  mar- 
ket in  Indiana  for  several  years.  This 
ledger,  you  see  by  the  writing,  has  been 
kept  by  a woman.  That  is  not  unusual 
in  Western  trading  towns,  especially  in 
factories  where  the  operatives  are  chief- 
ly women.  In  such  establishments,  wom- 
en can  fill  every  post  successfully,  but  that 
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of  overseer : they  are  too  hard  with  tho 
hands  for  that 

The  writing  here  is  curious:  concise, 
square,  not  flowing, — very  legible,  how- 
ever, exactly  suited  to  its  purpose.  Peo- 
ple who  profess  to  read  character  in  chi- 
rography  would  decipher  but  little  from 
these  cramped,  quiet  lines.  Only  this, 
probably : that  the  woman,  whoever  sho 
was,  had  not  the  usual  fancy  of  her  sex 
for  dramatizing  her  soul  in  her  writing, 
her  dress,  her  face, — kept  it  locked  up 
instead,  intact ; that  her  words  and  looks, 
like  her  writing,  were  most  likely  simple, 
mere  absorbents  by  which  she  drew  what 
she  needed  of  the  outer  world  to  her,  not 
flaunting  helps  to  fling  herself,  or  tho 
tragedy  or  comedy  that  lay  within,  be- 
fore careless  passers-by.  The  first  page 
has  tho  date,  in  red  letters,  October  2, 1860, 
largely  and  clearly  written.  I am  sure 
the  woman’s  hand  trembled  a little  when 
she  took  up  the  pen  ; but  there  is  no  sign 
of  it  here ; for  it  was  a new,  desperate 
adventure  to  her,  and  she  was  young,  with 
no  faith  in  herself.  She  did  not  look 
desperate,  at  all,  — a quiet,  dark  girl, 
coarsely  dressed  in  brown. 

There  was  not  much  light  in  the  office 
where  she  sat ; for  the  factory  was  in  one 
of  the  close  by-streets  of  the  town,  and 
the  office  they  gave  her  was  only  a small 
square  closet  in  the  seventh  story.  It  had 
but  one  window,  which  overlooked  a back- 
yard full  of  dyeing  vats.  The  sunlight 
that  did  contrive  to  struggle  in  obliquely 
through  the  dusty  panes  and  cobwebs  of 
the  window  had  a sleepy  odor  of  copperas 
latent  in  it  You  smelt  it  when  you  stir- 
red. The  manager,  Pike,  who  brought 
her  up,  had  laid  the  day-books  and  this 
ledger  open  on  the  desk  for  her.  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  she  shut  the  door,  listen- 
ing until  his  heavy  boots  had  thumped 
creaking  down  the  rickety  ladder  lead- 
ing to  tho  frame-rooms.  Then  she  climb- 
ed up  on  tho  high  office-stool  (climbed,  I 
said,  for  she  was  a little,  little  thing)  and 
wont  to  work,  opening  the  books,  and 
copying  from  one  to  the  other  as  steadily, 
monotonously,  as  if  sho  had  been  used  to 
it  all  her  life.  Here  arc  the  first  pages : 


see  how  sharp  the  angles  aro  of  the  blue 
and  black  lines,  how  even  the  long  col- 
umns : one  would  not  think,  that,  as  the 
steel  pen  traced  them  out,  it  seemed  to 
be  lining  out  her  life,  narrow  and  black. 
If  any  such  morbid  fancy  were  in  tho 
girl’s  head,  there  was  no  tear  to  betray 
it.  The  sordid,  hard  figures  seemed  to 
her  the  types  of  the  years  coming,  but 
she  wrote  them  down  unflinchingly : per- 
haps life  had  nothing  better  for  her,  so 
sho  did  not  care.  She  finished  soon : they 
had  given  her  only  an  hour  or  two’s  work 
for  the  first  day.  She  closed  the  books, 
wiped  the  pens  in  a quaint,  mechanical 
fashion,  then  got  down  and  examined  her 
new  home. 

It  was  soon  understood.  There  were 
the  walls  with  their  broken  plaster,  show- 
ing tho  laths  underneath,  with  here  and 
there,  over  them,  sketches  with  burnt 
coal,  showing  that  her  predecessor  had 
been  an  artist  in  his  way,  — his  name, 
P.  Teagarden,  emblazoned  on  the  ceil- 
ing with  the  smoke  of  a candle ; heaps 
of  hanks  of  yarn  in  the  dusty  corners ; a 
half-used  broom ; other  heaps  of  yarn  on 
the  old  toppling  desk  covered  with  dust ; 
a raisin-box,  with  P.  Teagarden  done  on 
the  lid  in  bas-relief,  half  full  of  ends  of 
cigars,  a pack  of  cards,  and  a rotten  ap- 
ple. That  was  all,  except  an  impalpable 
sense  of  dust  and  worn-outness  pervading 
the  whole.  One  thing  more,  odd  enough 
there : a wire  cage,  hung  on  the  wall, 
and  in  it  a miserable  pecking  chicken, 
peering  dolefully  with  suspicious  eyes  out 
at  her,  and  then  down  at  the  mouldy  bit 
of  bread  on  the  floor  of  his  cage,  — left 
there,  I suppose,  by  the  departed  Tea- 
garden. That  was  all  inside.  She  look- 
ed out  of  the  window.  In  it,  as  if  set  in 
a square  black  frame,  w'as  the  dead  brick 
wall,  and  the  opposite  roof,  with  a cat 
sitting  on  the  scuttle.  Going  closer,  two 
or  three  feet  of  sky  appeared.  It  looked 
as  if  it  smelt  of  copperas,  and  she  drew 
suddenly  back. 

She  sat  down,  waiting  until  it  was  time 
to  go ; quietly  taking  the  dull  picture  in- 
to her  slow,  unrevealing  eyes ; a sluggish, 
hackneyed  weariness  creeping  into  her 
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brain  ; a curious  feeling,  that  all  her  life 
before  had  been  a silly  dream,  and  this 
dust,  these  desks  and  ledgers,  were  real, 
— all  that  was  real.  It  was  her  birth- 
day ; she  was  twenty.  As  she  happened 
to  remember  that,  another  fancy  floated 
up  before  her,  oddly  life-like  : of  the  old 
seat  she  made  for  herself  under  the  cur- 
rant-bushes at  home  when  she  was  a child, 
and  the  plans  she  laid  for  herself  when  she 
should  be  a woman,  sitting  there,  — how 
she  would  dig  down  into  the  middle  of 
the  world,  and  find  the  kingdom  of  the 
griffins,  or  would  go  after  Mercy'  and 
Christiana  in  their  pilgrimage.  It  was 
only  a little  while  ago  since  these  things 
were  more  alive  to  her  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.  The  scat  was  under  the 
currant-bushes  still.  Very  little  time  ago ; 
but  she  was  a woman  now,  — and,  look 
here  ! A chance  ray  of  sunlight  slanted 
in,  falling  barely  on  the  dust,  the  hot  heaps 
of  wool,  waking  a stronger  smell  of  cop- 
peras ; the  chicken  saw  it,  and  began  to 
chirp  a weak,  dismal  joy,  more  sorrow- 
ful than  tears.  She  went  to  the  cage, 
and  put  her  finger  in  for  it  to  peck  at. 
Standing  there,  if  the  life  coming  rose  up 
before  her  in  that  hard,  vacant  blare  of 
sunlight,  she  looked  at  it  with  the  same 
still,  waiting  eyes,  that  told  nothing. 

The  door  opened  at  last,  and  a man 
came  in, — Dr.  Knowles,  the  principal 
owner  of  the  factory.  He  nodded  short- 
ly to  her,  and,  going  to  the  desk,  turned 
over  the  books,  peering  suspiciously  at 
her  work.  An  old  man,  overgrown,  look- 
ing like  a huge  misshapen  mass  of  flesh, 
as  he  stood  erect,  facing  her. 

“ You  can  go  now,”  he  said,  gruffly. 
“ To-morrow  you  must  wait  for  the  bell 
to  ring,  and  go  — with  the  rest  of  the 
hands.” 

A curious  smile  flickered  over  her  face 
like  a shadow  ; but  she  said  nothing.  He 
waited  a moment 

“ So  ! ” he  growled,  “ tho  Howth  blood 
does  not  blush  to  go  down  into  the  slime 
of  the  gutter?  is  sufficient  to  itself?  ” 

A cool,  attentive  motion, — that  was  all. 
Then  she  stooped  to  tie  her  sandals.  The 
old  man  watched  her,  irritated.  She  had 
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been  used  to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  his  eyes 
since  she  was  a baby,  so  was  cool  under 
it  always.  The  face  watching  her  was 
one  that  repelled  most  men  : dominant, 
restless,  flushing  into  red  gusts  of  passion, 
a small,  intolerant  eye,  half  hidden  in 
folds  of  yellow  fat, — the  eye  of  a man 
who  would  give  to  his  master  (whether 
God  or  Satan)  the  last  drop  of  his  own 
blood,  and  exact  the  same  of  other  men. 

She  had  tied  her  bonnet  and  fastened 
her  shawl,  and  stood  ready  to  go. 

“ Is  that  all  you  want  ? ” he  demanded. 
“ Are  you  waiting  to  hear  that  your  work 
is  well  done  ? W omen  go  through  life 
as  babies  leani  to  walk, — a mouthful  of 
pap  every  step,  only  they  take  it  in  praise 
or  love.  Pap  is  better.  Which  do  you 
want  ? Praise,  I fancy.”  . 

“ Neither,”  she  said,  quietly  brushing 
her  shawl.  “ The  work  is  well  done,  I 
know.” 

The  old  man’s  eye  glittered  for  an 
instant,  satisfied ; then  he  turned  to  the 
books.  He  thought  she  had  gone,  but, 
hearing  a slight  clicking  sound,  turned 
round.  She  was  taking  the  chicken  out 
of  the  cage. 

“ Let  it  alone ! ” he  broke  out,  sharply. 
“ Where  are  you  going  with  it  ? ” 

“ Horae,”  she  said,  with  a queer,  quiz- 
zical face.  “ Let  it  smell  the  green  fields, 
Doctor.  Ledgers  and  copperas  are  not 
good  food  for  a chicken’s  soul,  or  body 
either.” 

“Let  it  alone  1”  he  growled.  “You 
take  it  for  a type  of  yourself,  eh  ? It  has 
another  work  to  do  than  to  grow  fat  and 
sleep  about  the  barnyard.” 

She  opened  the  cage. 

“ I think  I will  take  it.” 

“ No,”  he  said,  quietly.  “ It  has  a 
master  here.  Not  P.  Teagarden.  Why, 
Margaret,”  pushing  his  stubby  finger  be- 
tween the  tin  bars,  “ do  you  think  the 
God  you  believe  in  would  have  sent  it 
here  without  a work  to  do  ? ” 

She  looked  up;  there  was  a curious 
tremor  in  his  flabby  face,  a shadow  in  his 
rough  voice. 

“If  it  dies  here,  its  life  won’t  have 
been  lost.  Nothing  is  lost.  Let  it  alone.” 
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“ Not  lost  ? ” she  said,  slowly,  refasten- 
ing the  cage.  “ Only  I think  ” 

“ What,  child  ? ” 

She  glanced  furtively  at  him. 

“ It 's  a hard,  scraping  world  where 
such  a thing  as  that  has  work  to  do  ! " 

lie  vouchsafed  no  answer.  She  wait- 
ed to  sec  Lis  lip  curl  bitterly,  and  then, 
amused,  went  down  the  stairs.  She  had 
paid  him  for  his  sneer. 

The  steps  were  but  a long  ladder  set 
in  the  wall,  not  the  great  staircase  used 
by  the  hands : that  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  factory.  It  was  a huge,  unwieldy 
building,  such  as  crowd  the  suburbs  of 
trading  towns.  This  one  went  round  the 
four  sides  of  a square,  with  the  yard  for 
the  vats  in  the  middle.  The  ladders  and 
passages  she  passed  down  were  on  the 
inside,  narrow  and  dimly  lighted:  she 
had  to  grope  her  way  sometimes.  The 
floors  shook  constantly  with  the  incessant 
thud  of  the  great  looms  that  filled  each 
story,  like  heavy,  monotonous  thunder. 
It  deafened  her,  made  her  dizzy,  as 
she  went  down  slowly.  It  was  no  short 
walk  to  reach  the  lower  hall,  but  she  was 
down  at  last.  Doors  opened  from  it  into 
the  ground-floor  ware-rooms ; glancing  in, 
she  saw  vast,  dingy  recesses  of  boxes  pil- 
ed up  to  the  dark  ceilings.  There  was 
a crowd  of  porters  and  draymen  cracking 
their  whips,  and  lounging  on  the  trucks 
by  the  door,  waiting  for  loads,  talking 
politics,  and  smoking.  The  smell  of  to- 
bacco, copperas,  and  burning  logwood 
was  heavy  to  clamminess  here.  She 
stopped,  uncertain.  One  of  the  porters, 
a short,  sickly  man,  who  stood  aloof  from 
the  rest,  pushed  open  a door  for  her  with 
his  staff.  Margaret  had  a quick  memory 
for  faces ; she  thought  she  had  seen  this 
one  before,  as  she  passed, — a dark  face, 
sullen,  heavy-lipped,  the  hair  cut  convict- 
fashion,  close  to  the  head.  She  thought, 
too,  one  of  the  men  muttered  “jail-bird,” 
jeering  him  for  his  forwardness.  “ Load 
for  Clinton!  Western  Railroad!”  suns 
out  a sharp  voice  behind  her,  and,  as  she 
went  into  the  street,  a train  of  cars  rush- 
ed into  the  hall  to  be  loaded,  and  men 
swarmed  out  of  ever)'  corner, — red-faced 


and  pale,  whiskey-bloated  and  heavy- 
brained, Irish,  Dutch,  black,  with  souls 
half  asleep  somewhere,  and  the  destiny 
of  a nation  in  their  grasp,  — hands,  like 
herself,  going  through  the  slow,  heavy 
work,  for,  as  Pike  the  manager  would 
have  told  you,  “ three  dollars  a week, — 
good  wages  these  tight  times.”  For  noth- 
ing more  ? Some  other  meaning  may  have 
fallen  from  their  faces  into  this  girl’s  qui- 
et intuition  in  the  instant’s  glance, — 
cheerfuller,  remoter  aims,  hidden  in  the 
most  sensual  face,  — homeliest  home- 
scenes,  low  climbing  ambitions,  some  de- 
lirium of  pleasure  to  come,  — whiskey,  if 
nothing  better : aims  in  life  like  yours, 
differing  in  degree,  needing  only  to  make 
them  the  same did  you  say  what? 

She  had  reached  the  street  now,  — a 
back-street,  a crooked  sort  of  lane  rath- 
er, running  between  endless  piles  of  ware- 
houses. She  hurried  down  it  to  gain  the 
suburbs,  for  she  lived  out  in  the  country. 
It  was  a long,  tiresome  walk  through  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  dwelling- 
houses  were, — long  rows  of  two-story 
bricks  drabbled  with  soot-stains.  It  was 
two  years  since  she  had  been  in  the  town. 
Remembering  this,  and  the  reason  why 
she  had  shunned  it,  she  quickened  her 
pace,  her  face  growing  stiller  than  bo- 
fore.  One  might  have  fancied  her  a 
slave  putting  on  a mask,  fearing  to  meet 
her  master.  The  town,  being  unfamiliar 
to  her,  struck  her  newly.  She  saw  the 
expression  on  its  face  better.  It  was  a 
large  trading  city,  compactly  built,  shut 
in  by  hills.  It  had  an  anxious,  harassed 
look,  like  a speculator  concluding  a keen 
bargain ; the  very  dwelling-houses  smelt 
of  trade,  having  shops  in  the  lower  sto- 
ries; in  the  outskirts,  where  there  are 
cottages  in  other  cities,  there  were  mills 
here ; the  trees,  which  somo  deluded 
dreamer  had  planted  on  the  flat  pave- 
ments, had  all  grown  up  into  abrupt  Lom- 
bardy poplars,  knowing  their  best  policy 
was  to  keep  out  of  the  way ; the  boys,  play- 
ing marbles  under  them,  played  sharply 
“for  keeps”;  the  bony  old  dray-horses, 
plodding  through  the  dusty  crowds,  had 
speculative  eyes,  that  measured  their  oats 
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at  night  with  a “you -don’t -cheat -me” 
look.  Even  the  churches  had  not  the 
grave  repose  of  the  old  brown  house  yon- 
der in  the  hills,  where  the  few  field-peo- 
ple— Arians,  Calvinists,  Churchmen  — 
gathered  every  Sunday,  and  air  and  sun- 
shine and  God’s  charity  made  the  day 
holy.  These  churches  lifted  their  hard 
stone  faces  insolently,  registering  their 
yearly  alms  in  the  morning  journals.  To 
be  sure,  the  back-seats  were  free  for  the 
poor;  but  the  emblazoned  crimson  of 
the  windows,  the  carving  of  the  arches, 
the  very  purity  of  the  preacher’s  style, 
said  plainly  that  it  was  easier  for  a camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle  than 
for  a man  in  a red  tcarm-us  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  through  that  gate. 

Nature  itself  bad  turned  her  back  on 
the  town  : the  river  turned  aside,  and  but 
half  a river  crept  reluctant  by;  the  hills 
were  but  bare  banks  of  yellow  clay.  There 
was  a cinder-road  leading  through  these. 
Margaret  climbed  it  slowly.  The  low 
town-hills,  as  I said,  were  bare,  covered 
at  their  bases  with  dingy  stubble-fields. 
In  the  sides  bordering  the  road  gaped 
the  black  mouths  of  the  coal-pits  that 
burrowed  under  the  hills,  under  the  town. 
Trade  everywhere, — on  the  earth  and 
under  it  No  wonder  the  girl  called  it  a 
hard,  scraping  world.  But  when  the  road 
had  crept  through  these  hills,  it  suddenly 
shook  off  the  cinders,  and  turned  into  the 
brown  mould  of  the  meadows, — turned 
its  back  on  trade  and  the  smoky  town, 
and  speedily  left;  it  out  of  sight  contemp- 
tuously, never  looking  back  once.  This 
was  the  country  now  in  earnest. 

Margaret  slackened  her  step,  drawing 
long  breaths  of  the  fresh  cold  air.  Far 
behind  her,  panting  and  puffing  along, 
came  a black,  burly  figure,  Dr.  Knowles. 
She  had  seen  him  behind  her  all  the  way, 
but  they  did  not  speak.  Between  the  two 
there  lay  that  repellant  resemblance  which 
made  them  like  close  relations, — closer 
when  they  were  silent.  You  know  such 
people  ? When  you  speak  to  them,  the 
little  sharp  points  clash.  Yet  they  are  the 
people  whom  you  surely  know  you  will 
meet  in  the  life  beyond  death,  “ saved  ” 
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or  not.  The  Doctor  came  slowly  along  the 
quiet  country-road,  watching  the  woman’s 
figure  going  as  slowly  before  him.  He  had 
a curious  interest  in  the  girl, — a secret 
reason  for  the  interest,  which  as  yet  he 
kept  darkly  to  himself.  For  this  reason 
he  tried  to  fancy  how  her  new  life  would 
seem  to  her.  It  should  be  hard  enough, 
her  work,  — ho  was  determined  on  that ; 
her  strength  and  endurance  must  be  test- 
ed to  the  uttermost.  He  must  know  what 
stuff  was  in  the  weapon  before  he  used 
it.  He  had  been  reading  the  slow,  cold 
thing  for  years,  — had  not  got  into  its 
secret  yet  But  there  was  power  there, 
and  it  was  the  power  he  wanted.  Her 
history  was  simple  enough : she  was  go- 
ing into  the  mill  to  support  a helpless 
father  and  mother;  it  was  a common 
story ; she  had  given  up  much  for  them ; 
— other  women  did  the  same.  He  gave 
her  scanty  praise.  Two  years  ago  (he 
had  keen,  watchful  eyes,  this  man)  he 
had  fancied  that  the  poor  homely  girl 
had  a dream,  as  most  women  have,  of 
love  and  marriage : she  had  put  it  aside, 
he  thought,  forever;  it  was  too  expensive 
a luxury ; she  had  to  begin  the  life-long 
battle  for  bread  and  butter.  Her  dream 
had  been  real  and  pure,  perhaps ; for  she 
accepted  no  sham  love  in  its  place  : if  it 
had  left  an  empty  hunger  in  her  heart, 
she  had  not  tried  to  fill  it.  Well,  well,  it 
was  the  old  story.  Yet  he  looked  after 
her  kindly,  as  he  thought  of  it;  as  some 
people  look  sorrowfully  at  children,  go- 
ing back  to  their  own  childhood.  For  a 
moment  he  half  relented  in  his  purpose, 
thinking,  perhaps,  her  work  for  life  was 
bard  enough.  But  no  : this  woman  had 
been  planned  and  kept  by  God  for  high- 
er uses  than  daughter  or  wife  or  mother. 
It  was  his  part  to  put  her  work  into  her 
hands. 

The  road  was  creeping  drowsily  now 
between  high  grass-banks,  out  through 
the  hills.  A sleepy,  quiet  road.  The 
restless  dust  of  the  town  never  had  been 
heard  of  out  there.  It  (the  road)  went 
wandering  lazily  through  the  corn-fields, 
down  by  the  river,  into  the  very  depths 
of  the  woods,  — the  low  October  sun- 
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shine  slanting  warmly  down  it  all  the 
way,  touching  the  grass-banks  and  the 
corn-fields  with  patches  of  russet  gold. 
Nobody  in  such  a road  could  be  in  a 
hurry.  The  quiet  was  so  deep,  the  free 
air,  the  heavy  trees,  the  sunshine,  all  so 
full  and  certain  and  fixed,  one  could  be 
sure  of  finding  them  the  same  a hundred 
years  from  now.  Nobody  ever  was  in  a 
hurry.  The  brown  bees  came  along  there, 
when  their  work  was  over,  and  hummed 
into  the  great  purple  thistles  on  the  road- 
side in  a voluptuous  stupor  of  delight. 
The  cows  sauntered  through  the  clover 
by  the  fences,  until  they  wound  up  by 
lying  down  in  it  and  sleeping  outright. 
The  country-people,  jogging  along  to  the 
mill,  walked  their  fat  old  nags  through 
the  stillness  and  warmth  so  slowly  that 
even  Margaret  left  them  far  behind.  As 
the  road  went  deeper  into  the  hills,  the 
solitude  and  quiet  grew  even  more  pene- 
trating and  certain, — so  certain  in  these 
grand  old  mountains  that  one  called  them 
eternal,  and,  looking  up  to  the  peaks  fix- 
ed in  the  clear  blue,  grew  surer  of  a world 
beyond  this  where  there  is  neither  change 
nor  death. 

It  was  growing  late;  the  evening  air 
grew  more  motionless  and  cool ; the  rus- 
set gold  of  the  sunshine  mottled  only  the 
hill-tops  now ; in  the  valleys  there  was  a 
duskier  brown,  deepening  every  moment. 
Margaret  turned  from  the  road  and  went 
down  the  fields.  One  did  not  wonder, 
feeling  the  silence  of  these  hills  and  broad 
sweeps  of  meadow,  that  this  woman,  com- 
ing down  from  among  them,  should  be 
strangely  still,  with  dark  questioning  eyes 
dumb  to  their  own  secrets. 

Looking  into  her  face  now,  you  could 
be  sure  of  one  thing:  that  she  had  left 
the  town,  the  factory,  the  dust  far  away, 
shaken  the  thought  of  them  off  her  brain. 
No  miles  could  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween her  home  and  them.  At  a stile 
across  the  field  an  old  man  sat  waiting. 
She  hurried  now,  her  cheek  coloring.  Dr. 
Knowles  could  see  them  going  to  the 
house  beyond,  talking  earnestly.  He  sat 
down  in  the  darkening  twilight  on  the 
stile,  and  waited  half  an  hour.  He  did 


not  care  to  hear  the  story  of  Margaret's 
first  day  at  the  mill,  knowing  how  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  would  writhe  under  it, 
soften  it  as  she  would.  It  was  nothing  to 
her,  he  knew.  So  he  waited.  After  a while 
he  heard  the  old  man’s  laugh,  like  that 
of  a pleased  child,  and  then  went  in  and 
took  her  place  beside  him.  She  went  out, 
but  came  back  presently,  every  grain  of 
dust  gone,  in  her  clear  dress  of  pearl  gray. 
The  neutral  tint  suited  her  well.  As  she 
stood  by  the  window,  listening  gravely  to 
them,  the  homely  face  and  waiting  figure 
came  into  full  relief.  Nature  had  made 
this  woman  in  a freak  of  rare  sincerity. 
There  were  no  reflected  lights  about  her : 
no  gloss  on  her  skin,  no  glitter  in  her  eyes, 
no  varnish  on  her  soul  Simple  and  dark 
and  pure,  there  sho  was,  for  God  and  her 
master  alone  to  conquer  and  understand. 
Her  flesh  was  cold  and  colorless,  — there 
were  no  surface  tints  on  it,  — it  warmed 
sometimes  slowly  from  far  within ; her 
voice  was  quiet,  — out  of  her  heart ; her 
hair,  the  only  beauty  of  the  woman,  was 
lustreless  brown,  lay  in  unpolished  folds 
of  dark  shadow.  I saw  such  hair  once, 
only  once.  It  had  been  cut  from  the  head 
of  a man,  who,  quiet  and  simple  as  a child, 
lived  out  the  law  of  his  nature,  and  set 
the  world  at  deGaucc,  — Bysshe  Shelley. 

The  Doctor,  talking  to  her  father,  watch- 
ed the  girl  furtively,  took  in  every  point, 
as  one  might  critically  survey  a Damas- 
cus blade  which  he  was  going  to  carry  into 
battle.  There  was  neither  love  nor  scorn 
in  his  look,  — a mere  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose to  make  use  of  her  some  day.  He 
talked,  meanwhile,  glancing  at  her  now 
and  then,  as  if  the  subject  they  discussed 
were  indirectly  linked  with  his  plan  for 
her.  If  it  were,  she  was  unconscious  of 
it  She  sat  on  the  wooden  step  of  the 
porch,  looking  out  on  the  melancholy 
sweep  of  meadow  and  hill  range  grow- 
ing cool  and  dimmer  in  the  dun  twilight, 
not  hearing  what  they  said,  until  the  sharp- 
ened, earnest  tones  roused  her. 

“ You  will  fail,  Knowles.” 

It  was  her  father  who  spoke. 

“ Nothin"  can  save  such  a scheme  from 

O 

failure.  Neither  the  French  nor  German 
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Socialists  attempted  to  base  their  systems 
on  the  lowest  class,  as  you  design.” 

“ I know,”  said  Knowles.  “ That  ac- 
counts for  their  partial  success.” 

“ Let  me  understand  your  plan  prac- 
tically,” eagerly  demanded  her  father. 

She  thought  Knowles  evaded  the  ques- 
tion, — wished  to  leave  the  subject.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  regard  the  poor  old  school- 
master as  a practical  judge  of  practical 
matters.  All  his  life  he  had  called  him 
thriftless  and  unready. 

“ It  never  will  do,  Knowles,”  he  went 
on  in  his  slow  way.  “ Any  plan,  Pha- 
lanstery or  Community,  call  it  what  you 
please,  founded  on  self-government,  is 
based  on  a sham,  the  tawdriest  of  shams.” 

The  old  schoolmaster  shook  his  head  as 
one  who  knows,  and  tried  to  push  the  thin 
gray  hairs  out  of  his  eyes  in  a groping 
way.  Margaret  lifted  them  back  so  qui- 
etly that  he  did  not  feel  her. 

“ You  '11  call  the  Republic  a sham 
next  1 ” said  the  Doctor,  coolly  aggravat- 
ing. 

“ The  Republic  1”  The  old  man  quick- 
ened his  tone,  like  a war-horse  scenting 
the  battle  near  at  hand.  “ There  never 
was  a thinner-crusted  Devil's  egg  in  the 
world  than  democracy.  I think  I 'vc  told 
you  that  before  ? ” 

“ I think  you  have,”  said  the  other, 
dryly. 

“ You  always  were  a Tory,  Mr.  Ilowth,” 
said  his  wife,  in  her  placid,  creamy  way. 
“ It  is  in  the  blood,  I think,  Doctor.  The 
Ilowths  fought  under  Cornwallis,  you 
know.” 

The  schoolmaster  waited  until  his  wife 
had  ended. 

“ Very  true,  Mrs.  Howth,”  he  said, 
with  a grave  smile.  Then  his  thin  face 
grew  hot  again. 

“ No,  Dr.  Knowles.  Your  scheme  is 
but  a sign  of  the  mad  age  we  live  in. 
Since  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
anarchic  element  sprang  full-grown  into 
the  history  of  humanity,  that  history  has 
been  chaos.  And  this  republic  is  the 
culmination  of  chaos.” 

“Out  of  chaos  came  the  new-born 
earth,”  suggested  the  Doctor. 
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“ But  its  foundations  were  granite,”  re- 
joined the  old  man  with  nervous  eager- 
ness,— “ granite,  not  the  slime  of  yester- 
day. When  you  found  empires,  go  to 
work  as  God  worked.” 

The  Doctor  did  not  answer ; sat  look- 
ing, instead,  out  into  the  dark  indiffer- 
ently, as  if  the  heresies  which  the  old 
man  hurled  at  him  were  some  old  worn- 
out  song.  Seeing,  however,  that  the 
schoolmaster’s  flush  of  enthusiasm  seemed 
on  the  point  of  dying  out,  he  roused  him- 
self to  gibe  it  into  life. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Howth,  what  will  you 
have  ? If  the  trodden  rights  of  the  hu- 
man soul  are  the  slime  of  yesterday,  how 
shall  we  found  our  empire  to  last  ? On 
despotism  ? Civil  or  theocratic  ? ” 

“ Any  despotism  is  better  than  that  of 
newly  enfranchised  serfs,”  replied  the 
schoolmaster. 

The  Doctor  laughed. 

“ What  a successful  politician  you  would 
have  made ! You  would  have  had  such 
a winning  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  great 
unwashed  ! ” 

Mrs.  Howth  laid  down  her  knitting. 

“ My  dear,”  she  said,  timidly,  “ I think 
that  is  treason.” 

The  angry  heat  died  out  of  his  face  in- 
stantly, as  he  turned  to  her,  without  the 
glimmer  of  a covert  smile  at  her  sim- 
plicity. She  was  a woman ; and  when 
he  spoke  to  the  Doctor,  it  was  in  a tone 
less  sharp. 

“ What  is  it  the  boys  used  to  declaim, 
their  Yankee  hearts  throbbing  under  their 
roundabouts  ? ‘ Happy,  proud  Ameri- 

ca ! ' Somehow  in  that  way.  * Cursed, 
abased  America  1 ’ better  if  they  had  said. 
Look  at  her,  in  the  warm  vigor  of  her 
youth,  most  vigorous  in  decay  ! Look  at 
the  dregs  of  nations,  creeds,  religions,  fer- 
menting together  1 As  for  the  theory  of 
self-government,  it  will  muddle  down  here, 
as  in  the  three  great  archetypes  of  the 
experiment,  into  a puling,  miserable  fail- 
ure 1” 

The  Doctor  did  not  hear.  Some  sharp- 
er shadow  seemed  to  haunt  him  than  the 
downfall  of  the  Republic.  What  help 
did  he  seek  in  this  girl  ? His  keen, 
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deep  eyes  never  left  her  unconscious 
face. 

“ No,”  Mr.  How th  went  on,  having  the 
field  to  himself,  — “ we  left  Order  back 
there  in  the  ages  you  call  dark,  and  Pro- 
gress will  trumpet  the  world  into  the 
ditch” 

“ Comte  ! ” growled  the  Doctor. 

The  schoolmaster’s  cane  beat  an  angry 
tattoo  on  the  hearth. 

“ You  sneer  at  Comte  ? Because,  hav- 
ing the  clearest  eye,  the  widest  sweeping 
eye  ever  given  to  man,  he  had  no  more  ? 
It  was  to  show  how  far  flesh  can  go  alone. 
Could  he  help  it,  if  God  refused  the  proph- 
et’s vision  ? ” 

“ I ’m  sure,  Samuel,”  interrupted  his 
wifo  with  a sorrowful  earnestness,  “ your 
own  eyes  were  as  strong  as  a man’s  could 
be.  It  was  ten  years  after  I wore  spec- 
tacles that  you  began.  Only  for  that  mis- 
erable fever,  you  could  read  short-hand 
now.” 

Her  own  quiet  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
There  was  a sudden  silence.  Margaret 
shivered,  as  if  some  pain  stung  her. 
Holding  her  father’s  bony  hand  in  hers, 
she  patted  it  on  her  knee.  The  hand 
trembled  a little.  Knowles’s  sharp  eyes 
darted  from  one  to  the  other;  then,  with 
a smothered  growl,  he  shook  himself,  and 
rushed  headlong  into  the  old  battle  which 
he  and  the  schoolmaster  had  been  waging 
now,  off  and  on,  some  six  years.  That 
was  a fight,  I can  tell  you ! None  of  your 
shallow,  polite  clashing  of  modern  theo- 
ries,—no  talk  of  your  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy, your  high-bred  Federalism  1 They 
took  hold  of  the  matter  by  the  roots,  clear 
at  the  beginning. 

Mrs.  Howth’s  breath  fairly  left  her, 
they  went  into  the  soul  of  the  matter  in 
such  a dangerous  way.  What  if  Joel 
should  hear  ? No  doubt  he  would  report 
that  his  master  was  an  infidel,  — that 
would  be  the  next  thing  they  would 
hear.  lie  was  in  the  kitchen  now:  he 
finished  his  wood-chopping  an  hour  ago. 
Asleep,  doubtless ; that  was  one  comfort. 
Well,  if  he  were  awake,  he  could  not 

understand.  That  class  of  people 

And  Mrs.  Howth  (into  whose  kindly  brain 


just  enough  of  her  husband’s  creed  had 
glimmered  to  make  her  say,  “ that  class 
of  people,"  in  the  tone  with  which  Abra- 
ham would  not  have  spoken  of  Dives  over 
the  gulf)  went  tranquilly  back  to  her 
knitting,  wondering  why  Dr.  Knowles 
should  come  ten  times  now  where  he  used 
to  come  once,  to  provoke  Samuel  into 
these  wearisome  arguments.  Ever  since 
their  misfortune  came  on  them,  he  had 
been  there  every  night,  always  at  it. 
She  should  think  he  might  be  a little 
more  considerate.  Mr.  Howth  surely  had 
enough  to  think  of,  what  with  his — his 
misfortune,  and  the  starvation  waiting  for 
them,  and  poor  Margaret’s  degradation, 
(she  sighed  here,)  without  bothering  his 
head  about  the  theocratic  principle,  or 
the  Battle  of  Armageddon.  She  had 
hinted  as  much  to  Dr.  Knowles  one  day, 
and  he  had  muttered  out  something  at>out 
its  being  “ the  life  of  the  dog,  Ma’am.” 
She  wondered  what  he  meant  by  that! 
She  looked  over  at  his  bearish  figure, 
snuff- drabbled  waistcoat,  and  shock  of 
black  hair.  Well,  poor  man,  he  could 
not  help  it,  if  lie  were  coarse,  and  an 

Abolitionist,  and  a Fourierite,  and 

She  was  getting  a little  muddy  now,  she 
was  conscious,  so  turned  her  mind  back 
to  the  repose  of  her  stocking.  Margaret 
took  it  very  quietly,  seeing  her  father 
flaming  so.  But  Margaret  never  had  any 
opinions  to  express.  She  was  not  like  the 
Parnells : they  were  noted  for  their  clear 
judgment.  Mrs.  Howth  was  a Parnell. 

“ The  combat  deepens,  — on,  ye  brave!  ” 

The  Doctor’s  fat,  leathery  face  was  quite 
red  now,  and  his  sentences  were  hurled 
out  in  a sarcastic  bass,  enough  to  wither 
the  marrow  of  a weak  man.  But  the 
schoolmaster  was  no  weak  man.  His  foot 
was  entirely  on  his  native  heath,  I assure 
you.  He  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
from  the  domination  of  the  absolute  faith 
in  the  ages  of  Fetichism,  to  its  pseudo- 
presentment in  the  tenth  century,  and  its 
actual  subversion  in  the  nineteenth.  Ev- 
er)' step.  Our  politicians  might  have 
picked  up  an  idea  or  two  there,  I should 
think  ! Then  he  was  so  cool  about  it,  so 
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skilful ! lie  fairly  rubbed  bis  hands  with 
glee,  enjoying  the  combat-  And  he  was 
so  sure  that  the  Doctor  was  savagely  in 
earnest:  why,  any  one  with  half  an  ear 
could  hear  that ! He  did  not  see  how,  in 
the  very  heat  of  the  fray,  his  eyes  would 
wander  off  listlessly.  But  Mr.  Howth  did 
not  wander;  there  was  nothing  careless 
or  two-sided  in  the  making  of  this  man, — 
no  sham  about  him,  or  borrowing.  They 
came  down  gradually,  or  out, — for,  as  I 
told  you,  they  dug  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter  at  first, — they  came  out  grad- 
ually to  modern  times.  Things  began  to 
assume  a more  familiar  aspect  Spinoza, 
Fichte,  Saint  Simon,  — one  heard  about 
them  now.  If  you  could  but  have  heard 
the  schoolmaster  deal  with  these  his  ene- 
mies 1 With  what  tender  charity  for  the 
man,  what  relentless  vengeance  for  the 
belief,  he  pounced  on  them,  dragging  the 
soul  out  of  their  systems,  holding  it  up  for 
slow  slaughter ! As  for  Humanity,  ( how 
Knowles  lingered  on  that  word,  with  a 
tenderness  curious  in  so  uncouth  a mass 
of  flesh  ! ) — as  for  Humanity,  it  was  a 
study  to  see  it  stripped  and  flouted  and 
thrown  out  of  doors  like  a filthy  rag  by 
this  poor  old  Howth,  a man  too  child- 
hearted  to  kill  a spider.  It  was  pleas- 
anter to  hear  him  when  he  defended 
the  great  Fast  in  which  his  ideal  truth 
had  been  faintly  shadowed.  How  ho 
caught  the  salient  tints  of  the  feudal  life  1 
How  the  fine  womanly  nature  of  the 
man  rose  exulting  in  the  free  picturesque 
glow  of  the  day  of  crusader  and  heroic 
deed ! How  he  crowded  in  traits  of  per- 
fected manhood  in  the  conqueror,  simple 
trust  in  the  serf,  to  color  and  weaken  his 
argument,  not  seeing  that  he  weakened 
it ! How,  when  he  thought  he  had  cor- 
nered the  Doctor,  he  would  color  and 
laugh  like  a boy,  then  suddenly  check 
himself,  lest  he  might  wound  him  I A 
curious  laugh,  genial,  cheery,  — bubbling 
out  of  his  weak  voice  in  a way  that  put 
you  in  mind  of  some  old  and  rare  wine. 
When  he  would  check  himself  in  one  of 
these  triumphant  glows,  he  would  turn  to 
the  Doctor  with  a deprecatory  gravity, 
and  for  a few  moments  bo  almost  submis- 


sive in  his  reply.  So  earnest  and  worn 
it  looked  then,  the  poor  old  face,  in  the 
dim  light  1 The  black  clothes  he  wore 
were  so  threadbare  and  shining  at  the 
knees  and  elbows,  the  coarse  leather 
shoes  brought  to  so  fine  a polish!  The 
Doctor  idly  wondered  who  had  blacked 
them,  glancing  at  Margaret's  fingers. 

There  was  a flower  stuck  in  the  button- 
hole of  the  schoolmaster’s  coat,  a pale  tea- 
rose.  If  Dr.  Knowles  had  been  a man 
of  fine  instincts,  (which  his  opaque  shin- 
ing eyes  would  seem  to  deny,)  he  might 
have  thought  it  was  not  unapt  or  ill- 
placed  even  in  the  shabby,  scuffed  coat 
A scholar,  a gentleman,  though  in  patch- 
ed shoes  and  trousers  a world  too  short. 
Old  and  gaunt,  hunger- bitten  even  it 
may  be,  with  loose -jointed,  bony  limbs, 
and  yellow  face ; clinging,  loyal  and 
brave,  to  the  knightly  honor,  to  the 
quaint,  delicate  fancies  of  his  youth,  that 
were  dust  and  ashes  to  other  men.  In 
the  very  haggard  face  you  could  find  the 
quiet  purity  of  the  child  he  had  been, 
and  the  old  child’s  smile,  fresh  and  cred- 
ulous, on  the  mouth. 

The  Doctor  had  not  spoken  for  a mo- 
ment. It  might  be  that  he  was  careless 
of  the  poetic  lights  with  which  Mr.  Howth 
tenderly  decorated  his  old  faith,  or  it 
might  be  that  even  he,  with  the  terrible 
intentness  of  a real  life-purpose  in  his 
brain,  was  touched  by  the  picture  of  the 
far  old  chivalry,  dead  long  ago.  The 
master’s  voice  grew  low  and  lingering 
now.  It  was  a labor  of  love,  this.  Oh, 
it  is  so  easy  to  go  back  out  of  the  broil 
of  dust  and  meanness  and  barter  into  the 
clear  shadow  of  that  old  life  where  love 
and  bravery  stand  eternal  verities, — nev- 
er to  be  bought  and  sold  in  that  dusty 
town  yonder ! To  go  back  ? To  dream 
back,  rather.  To  drag  out  of  our  own 
hearts,  as  the  hungry  old  master  did, 
whatever  is  truest  and  highest  there,  and 
clothe  it  with  name  and  deed  in  the  dim 
days  of  chivalry.  Make  a poem  of  it,  — 
so  much  easier  than  to  make  a life  ! 

Knowles  shuffled  uneasily,  watching 
the  girl  keenly,  to  know  how  the  picture 
touched  her.  Was,  then,  she  thought, 
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this  grand  dead  Past  so  shallow  to  him  ? 
These  knights,  pure,  unstained,  searching 
until  death  for  the  Holy  Greal,  could  he 
understand  the  life-long  agony,  the  tri- 
umph of  their  conflict  over  Self?  These 
women,  content  to  live  in  solitude  forever 
because  they  once  had  loved,  could  any 
man  understand  that  ? Or  the  dead 
queen,  dead  that  the  man  she  loved  might 
be  free  and  happy,  — why,  this  was  life, 
— this  death!  But  did  pain,  and  mar- 
tyrdom, and  victory  lie  back  in  the  days 
of  Galahad  and  Arthur  alone  ? The 
homely  face  grew  stiller  than  before, 
looking  out  into  the  dun  sweep  of  moor- 
land, — cold,  unrevealing.  It  baffled  the 
man  that  looked  at  it  He  shuffled,  chew- 
ed tobacco  vehemently,  tilted  his  chair  on 
two  legs,  broke  out  in  a thunder-gust  at 
last. 

“ Dead  days  for  dead  men  ! The  world 
hears  a bugle-call  to-day  more  noble  than 
any  of  your  piping  troubadours.  We 
have  something  better  to  fight  for  than 
a vacant  tomb.” 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  haugh- 
tily. 

“ I know  what  you  would  say,  — Lib- 
erty for  the  low  and  vile.  It  is  a good 
■word.  That  was  a better  which  they  hid 
in  their  hearts  in  the  old  time,  — Hon- 
or  I 

Honor!  I think,  Calvinist  though  he 
was,  that  word  was  his  religion.  Men 
have  had  worse.  Perhaps  the  Doctor 
thought  this ; for  he  rose  abruptly,  and, 
leaning  On  the  old  man’s  chair,  said,  gen- 

tfy,— 

“It  is  better,  even  here.  Yet  you 
poison  this  child’s  mind.  You  make  her 
despise  To-Day;  make  honor  live  for 
her  now.” 

“It  does  not,”  the  schoolmaster  said,' 
bitterly.  “ The  world ’s  a failure.  All 
the  great  old  dreams  are  dead.  Your 
own  phantom,  your  Republic,  your  ex- 
periment to  prove  that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,  — what  is  it  to-day  ? ” 

Knowles  lifted  his  head,  looking  out 
into  the  brown  twilight.  Some  word  of 
pregnant  meaning  flashed  in  his  eye  and 
trembled  on  his  lip ; but  he  kept  it  back. 
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His  face  glowed,  though,  and  the  glow 
and  strength  gave  to  the  huge  misshapen 
features  a grand  repose. 

“ You  talk  of  To-Dav,”  the  old  man  con- 
tinued, querulously.  “ I am  tired  of  it. 
Here  is  its  type  and  history,”  touching 
a county  newspaper,— “ a fair  type,  with 
its  cant,  and  bigotry,  and  weight  of  un- 
comprehended fact.  Bargain  and  sale, 
— it  taints  our  religion,  our  brains,  our 
flags,  — yours  and  mine,  Knowles,  with 
the  rest.  Did  you  never  hear  of  those 
abject  spirits  who  entered  neither  heaven 
. nor  hell,  who  were  neither  faithful  to  God 
nor  rebellious,  caring  only  for  them- 
selves V ” 

He  paused,  fairly  out  of  breath.  Mar- 
garet looked  up.  Knowles  was  silent 
There  was  a smothered  look  of  pain  on 
the  coarse  face  ; the  schoolmaster’s  words 
were  sinking  deeper  than  he  knew. 

“ No,  father,”  said  Margaret,  hastily 
ending  his  quotation,  “ 1 io  non  averei  cre- 
duto,  che  [nVa]  tanta  n'  avesse  disfatta .’" 

Skilful  Margaret ! The  broil  must  have 
been  turbid  in  the  old  man’s  brain  which 
the  grand,  slow-stepping  music  of  the 
Florentine  could  not  calm.  She  had 
learned  that  long  ago,  and  used  it  as  a 
nurse  does  some  old  song  to  quiet  her 
pettish  infant.  His  face  brightened  in- 
stantly. 

“ Do  not  believe,  then,  child,”  he  said, 
after  a pause.  “It  is  a noble  doubt  in 
Dante  jor  in  you.” 

The  Doctor  had  turned  away;  she 
could  not  sec  his  face.  The  angry  scorn 
was  gone  from  the  old  master’s  counte- 
nance ; it  was  bent  with  its  usual  wistful 
quiet  on  the  floor.  A moment  after  he 
looked  up  with  a flickering  smile. 

“ ‘ Onorate  V allissimo  poeta  ! ’ ” he  said, 
gently  lifting  his  finger  to  his  forehead  in 
a military  fashion.  “ Where  is  my  cane, 
Margaret  ? The  Doctor  and  I will  go  and 
walk  on  the  porch  before  it  grows  dark.” 

The  sun  had  gone  down  long  before, 
and  the  stars  were  out ; but  no  one  spoke 
of  this.  Knowles  lighted  the  schoolmas- 
ter’s pipe  and  his  own  cigar,  and  then 
moved  the  chairs  out  of  their  way,  step- 
ping softly  that  the  old  man  might  not 
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hear  him.  Margaret,  in  the  room,  watch- 
ed them  as  they  went,  seeing  how  gentlo 
the  rough,  burly  man  was  with  her  fa- 
ther, and  how,  every  time  they  passed 
tho  sweet-brier,  he  bent  the  branches 
aside,  that  they  might  not  touch  his  face. 
Slow,  childish  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
as  she  saw  it ; for  the  schoolmaster  was 
blind.  This  had  been  their  regular  walk 
every  evening,  since  it  grew  too  cold  for 
them  to  go  down  under  the  lindens. 
The  Doctor  had  not  missed  a night  since 
her  father  gave  up  the  school,  a month 
ago : at  first,  under  pretence  of  attend- 
ing to  his  eyes ; but  since  the  day  he  had 
told  them  there  was  no  hope  of  cure,  he 
had  never  spoken  of  it  again.  Only, 
since  then,  he  had  grown  doubly  quar- 
relsome,— standing  ready  armed  to  dis- 
pute with  the  old  man  every  inch  of  ev- 
er}- subject  in  earth  or  air,  keeping  the 
old  man  in  a state  of  boyish  excitement 
during  the  long,  idle  days,  looking  for- 
ward to  this  nightly  battle. 

It  was  very  still ; for  the  house,  with  its 
half-dozen  acres,  lay  in  an  angle  of  the 
bills,  looking  out  on  the  river,  which  shut 
out  all  distant  noises.  Only  the  men’s  foot- 
steps broke  the  silence,  passing  and  repass- 
ing the  window.  Without,  the  October 
starlight  lay  white  and  frosty  on  the  moors, 
the  old  barn,  the  sharp,  dark  hills,  and  the 
river,  which  was  half  hidden  by  the  or- 
chard. One  could  hear  it,  like  some  huge 
giant  moaning  in  his  sleep,  at  times,  and 
see  broad  patches  of  steel  blue  glittering 
through  the  thick  apple-trees  and  the  bush- 
es. ller  mother  had  fallen  into  a doze. 
Margaret  looked  at  her,  thinking  how  sal- 
low the  plump,  fair  face  had  grown,  and 
how  faded  the  kindly  blue  eyes  were  now. 
Dim  with  crying, — she  knew  that,  though 
she  never  saw  her  shed  a tear.  Always 
cheery  and  quiet,  going  placidly  about 
the  house  in  her  gray  dress  and  Quaker 
cap,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  in 
the  world  as  debt  or  blindness.  But  Mar- 
garet knew,  though  she  said  nothing. 
When  her  mother  came  in  from  those 
wonderful  foraging  expeditions  in  search 
of  late  pease  or  corn,  she  could  see  the 
swollen  circle  round  the  eyes,  and  hear 
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her  breath  like  that  of  a child  which  has 
sobbed  itself  tired.  Then,  one  night,  when 
6he  had  gone  late  into  her  mother’s  room, 
the  blue  eyes  were  set  in  a wild,  hopeless 
way,  as  if  staring  down  into  years  of  star- 
vation and  miser}’.  The  fire  on  the  hearth 
burned  low  and  clear ; the  old  worn  furni- 
ture stood  out  cheerfully  in  the  red  glow, 
and  threw  a maze  of  twisted  shadow  on 
the  floor.  But  the  glow  was  all  that  was 
cheerful.  To-morrow,  when  the  hard 
daylight  should  jeer  away  the  screen- 
ing shadows,  it  would  unbare  a desolate, 
shabby  home.  She  knew ; struck  with 
the  white  leprosy  of  poverty ; the  blank 
walls,  the  failed  hangings,  the  old  stone 
house  itself,  looking  vacantly  out  on  the 
fields  with  a pitiful  significance  of  loss. 
Upon  the  mantel-shelf  there  was  a small 
marble  figure,  one  of  the  Dancing  Graces : 
the  other  two  were  gone,  gone  in  pledge. 
This  one  was  left,  twirling  her  foot,  and 
stretching  out  her  hands  in  a dreary  sort 
of  ecstasy,  with  no  one  to  respond.  For 
a moment,  so  empty  and  bitter  seemed 
her  home  and  her  life,  that  she  thought 
tho  lonely  dancer  with  her  flaunting  joy 
mocked  her,  — taunted  them  with  the 
slow,  gray  desolation  that  had  been  creep- 
ing on  them  for  years.  Only  for  a mo- 
ment the  morbid  fancy  hurt  her. 

The  red  glow  was  healthier,  suited  her 
temperament  better.  She  chose  to  fancy 
the  house  as  it  had  been  once,  — should 
be  again,  please  God.  She  chose  to  see 
the  old  comfort  and  the  old  beauty  which 
the  poor  schoolmaster  had  gathered  about 
their  home.  Gone  now.  But  it  should 
return.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
blind,  he  knew  so  little  of  what  had  come 
on  them.  There,  where  the  black  marks 
were  on  the  wall,  there  had  hung  two 
pictures.  Margaret  and  her  father  relig- 
iously believed  them  to  be  a Tintoret  and 
Copley.  Well,  they  were  gone  now. 
He  had  been  used  to  dust  them  with  a 
light  brush  every  morning,  himself,  but 
now  he  said,  — 

“You  can  clean  the  pictures  to-day, 
Margaret.  Be  careful,  my  child.” 

And  Margaret  would  remember  the 
greasy  Irishman  who  had  tucked  them 
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tinder  his  ami,  and  flung  them  into  a 
cart,  her  blood  growing  hotter  in  her 
veins. 

It  was  the  same  through  all  the  house ; 
there  was  not  a niche  in  the  bare  rooms 
that  did  not  recall  a something  gone,  — 
something  that  should  return.  She  will- 
ed that,  that  evening,  standing  by  the 
dim  fire.  What  women  will,  whose  eyes 
arc  slow,  attentive,  still,  as  this  Marga- 
ret’s, usually  comes  to  pass. 

The  red  fire-glow  suited  her ; another 
glow,  warming  her  floating  fancy,  mingled 
with  it,  giving  her  quiet  purpose  the 
trait  of  heroism.  The  old  spirit  of  the 
dead  chivalry,  of  succor  to  the  weak,  life- 
long self-denial,  — did  it  need  the  sand 
waste  of  Palestine  or  a tournament  to 
call  it  into  life  ? Down  in  that  trading 
town,  in  the  thick  of  its  mills  and  drays, 
it  could  live,  she  thought.  That  very 
night,  perhaps,  in  some  of  those  fetid 
cellars  or  sunken  shanties,  there  were 
vigils  kept  of  purpose  as  unselfish,  prayer 
as  heaven-commanding,  as  that  of  the  old 
aspirants  for  knighthood.  She,  too, — 
her  quiet  face  stirred  with  a simple,  child- 
ish smile,  like  her  father’s. 

“Why,  mother!”  she  said,  stroking 
down  the  gray  hair  under  the  cap,  “ shall 
you  sleep  here  all  night  ? ” laughing. 

A cheery,  tender  laugh,  this  woman’s 
was, — seldom  heard, — not  far  from  tears. 

Mrs.  Howtli  roused  herself.  Just  then, 
a broad,  high-shouldered  man,  in  a gray 
flannel  shirt,  and  shoes  redolent  of  the  sta- 
ble, appeared  at  the  door.  Margaret  look- 
ed at  him  as  if  he  were  an  accusing  spir- 
it,— coming  down,  as  every  woman  must, 
from  heights  of  self-renunciation  or  bold 
resolve,  to  an  undarned  stocking  or  an 
uncooked  meal. 

“ Kittle ’s  b’ilin’,”  he  announced,  fling- 
ing in  the  information  as  a general  gra- 
tuity. 

“ That  will  do,  Joel,”  said  Mrs.  Ilowth. 

The  tone  of  stately  blandness  which 
Mrs.  Ilowth  erected  as  a shield  between 
herself  and  “ that  class  of  people  ” was  a 
study : a success,  I think  ; the  resume 
of  her  experience  in  the  combat  that  had 
devoured  half  her  life,  like  that  of  other 


American  housekeepers.  “Be  gentle, 
but  let  them  know  their  place,  my  dear ! ” 
The  class  having  its  type  and  exponent 
in  Joel  stopped  at  the  door,  and  hitch- 
ed up  its  suspenders. 

“ That  will  do,  Joel,”  with  a stern 
suavity. 

Some  idea  was  in  Joel’s  head  under 
the  brush  of  red  hair, — probably  the  “ an- 
archic clement.” 

“ Uh  was  wishin’  tok  read  the  G’zette.” 
Whereupon  he  advanced  into  the  teeth 
of  the  enemy  and  bore  off  the  newspa- 
per, going  before  Margaret,  as  she  went 
to  the  kitchen,  and  seating  himself  beside 
a flaring  tallow-candle  on  the  table. 

Reading,  with  Joel,  was  not  the  idle 
pastime  that  more  trivial  minds  find  it: 
a thing,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  gone  into 
with  slow  spelling,  and  face  knitted  up 
into  savage  sternness,  especially  now, 
when,  as  he  gravely  explained  to  Mar- 
garet, “ in  liis  opinion  the  crissis  was  jest 
at  hand,  and  ev’ry  man  must  be  seein’  ef 
the  gover’ment  was  carryin’  out  the  views 
of  the  people.” 

With  which  intent,  Joel,  in  company 
with  five  thousand  other  sovereigns,  con- 
sulted, as  definitive  oracle,  “ The  Daily 
Gazette  ” of  Towbridge.  The  schoolmas- 
ter need  not  have  grumbled  for  the  old 
time : feudality  in  the  days  of  Warwick 
and  of  “ The  Daily  Gazette  ” was  not  so 
widely  different  as  he  and  Joel  thought 

Now  and  then,  partly  as  an  escape-valve 
for  his  overcharged  conviction,  partly  in 
compassion  to  the  ignorance  of  women 
in  political  economics,  he  threw  off  to 
Margaret  divers  commentaries  on  the 
text,  as  she  passed  in  and  out. 

If  she  had  risen  to  the  full  level  of 
Joel’s  views,  she  might  have  considered 
these  view's  tinctured  with  radicalism,  as 
they  consisted  in  the  propriety  of  the 
immediate  “ impinging  of  the  President.” 
Besides,  (Joel  was  a good-natured  man, 
too,  merciful  to  his  beast,)  Nero -like, 
he  wished,  with  the  tiger  drop  of  blood 
that  lies  hid  in  everybody’s  heart,  that 
the  few  millions  who  differed  with  him- 
self and  the  “ Gazette  ” had  but  one  neck 
for  their  more  convenient  hanging.  “ It ’s 
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all  that  ’ll  save  the  kentrv,”  ho  said,  and 
believed  it,  too. 

If  Margaret  fell  suddenly  from  the  peak 
of  outlook  on  life  to  the  homely  labor  of 
cooking  supper,  some  of  the  healthy  he- 
roic flush  of  the  knightly  days  and  the 
hearth-fire  went  down  with  her,  I think. 
It  brightened  and  reddened  the  square 
kitchen  with  its  cracked  stove  and  mea- 
gre array  of  tins ; she  bustled  about  in 
her  quaint  way,  as  if  it  had  been  filled 
up  and  running  over  with  comforts.  It 
brightened  and  reddened  her  face  when 
she  came  in  to  put  the  last  dish  on  tho 
table,  — a cozy,  snug  table,  set  for  four. 
Heroic  dreams  with  poets,  I suppose, 
make  them  unfit  for  food  other  than 
some  feast  such  as  Eve  set  for  the  angel. 
But  then  Margaret  was  no  poet.  So,  with 
the  kindling  of  her  hope,  its  healthful 
light  struck  out,  and  warmed  and  glori- 
fied these  common  things.  Such  com- 
mon things  ! Only  a coarse  white  cloth, 
redeemed  by  neither  silver  nor  china,  the 
amber  coffee,  (some  that  Knowles  had 
brought  out  to  her  father,  — “ thrown  on 
his  hands ; he  could  n’t  use  it,  — product 
of  slave-labor!  — never,  Sir!”)  the  deli- 
cate brown  fish  that  Joel  had  caught,  the 
bread  her  mother  had  made,  the  golden 
butter, — all  of  them  touched  her  nerves 
with  a quick  sense  of  beauty  and  pleas- 
ure. And  more,  the  gaunt  face  of  the 
blind  old  man,  his  bony  hand  trembling 
as  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips,  her  moth- 
er and  the  Doctor  managing  silently  to 
place  everything  he  liked  best  near  his 
plate.  Was  n’t  it  all  part  of  the  fresh, 
hopeful  glow  burning  in  her  conscious- 
ness ? It  brightened  and  deepened.  It 
blotted  out  the  hard,  dusty  path  of  the 
future,  and  showed  warm  and  clear  the 
success  at  the  end.  Not  much  to  show, 
you  think.  Only  the  old  home  as  it  once 
was,  full  of  quiet  laughter  and  content ; 
only  her  mother’s  eyes  clear  shining 
again ; only  that  gaunt  old  head  raised 
proudly,  owing  no  man  anything  but 
courtesy.  The  glow  deepened,  as  she 
thought  of  it  It  was  strange,  too,  that, 
with  the  deep,  slow-moving  nature  of  this 
girl,  she  should  have  striven  so  eagerly 
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to  throw  this  light  over  the  future.  Com- 
moner natures  have  done  more  and  hop- 
ed less.  It  was  a poor  gift,  you  think, 
this  of  the  labor  of  a life  for  so  plain  a 
duty ; hardly  heroic.  She  knew  it  Yet, 
if  there  lay  in  this  coming  labor  any  pain, 
any  wearing  effort,  she  clung  to  it  des- 
perately, as  if  this  should  banish,  it  might 
be,  worse  loss.  She  tried  desperately,  I 
say,  to  clutch  the  far,  uncertain  hope  at 
the  end,  to  make  happiness  out  of  it,  to 
give  it  to  her  silent  hungry  heart  to  feed 
on.  She  thrust  out  of  sight  all  possible  life 
that  might  have  called  her  true  self  into 
being,  and  clung  to  this  present  shallow 
duty  and  shallow  reward.  Pitiful  and 
vain  so  to  cling ! It  is  the  way  of  women. 
As  if  any  human  soul  could  bury  that 
which  might  have  been  in  that  which 
is! 

The  Doctor,  peering  into  her  thought 
with  sharp,  suspicious  eyes,  heeded  the 
transient  flush  of  enthusiasm  but  little. 
Even  the  pleasant  cheery  talk  that  pleas- 
ed her  father  so  was  but  surface-deep,  he 
knew.  The  woman  he  must  conquer  for 
his  great  end  lay  beneath,  dark  and  cold. 
It  was  only  for  that  end  he  cared  for  her. 
Through  what  cold  deptljs  of  solitude  her 
soul  breathed  faintly  mattered  little.  Yet 
an  idle  fancy  touched  him,  what  a tri- 
umph the  man  had  gained,  whoever  he 
might  be,  who  had  held  the  master-key 
to  a nature  so  rare  as  this,  who  had  the 
kingly  power  in  his  hand  to  break  its  si- 
lence into  electric  shivers  of  laughter  and 
tears, — terrible  subtle  pain,  or  joy  as  ter- 
rible. Did  he  hold  tho  power  still,  he 
wondered  ? Meanwhile  she  sat  there 
quiet,  unread. 

The  evening  came  on,  slow  and  cold. 
Life  itself,  the  Doctor  thought,  impatiently, 
was  cool  and  tardy  here  among  the  hills. 
Even  he  fell  into  the  tranquil  tone,  and 
chafed  under  it.  Nowhere  else  did  the 
evening  gray  and  sombre  into  the  myste- 
rious night  impalpably  as  here.  The  qui- 
et, wide  and  deep,  folded  him  in,  forced 
his  trivial  heat  into  silence  and  thought. 
The  world  seemed  to  think  there.  Quiet 
in  the  dead  seas  of  fog,  that  filled  the 
valleys  like  restless  vapor  curdled  into 
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silence ; quiet  in  the  listening  air,  stretch- 
ing gray  up  to  the  stars, — in  the  solemn 
mountains,  that  stood  motionless,  like 
hoary-headed  prophets,  waiting  with  up- 
lifted hands,  day  and  night,  to  hear  the 
Voice,  silent  now  for  centuries;  the 
very  air,  heavy  with  the  breath  of  the 
sleeping  pine-forests,  moved  slowly  and 
eold,  like  some  human  voice  weary  with 
preaching  to  unbelieving  hearts  of  a peace 
on  earth.  This  man’s  heart  was  unbe- 
lieving ; he  chafed  in  the  oppressive  qui- 
et; it  was  unfeeling  mockery  to  a sick 
and  hungry  world,  — a dead  torpor  of  in- 
difference. Years  of  hot  and  turbid  pain 
had  dulled  his  eyes  to  the  eternal  se- 
cret of  the  night ; his  soul  was  too  sore 
with  stumbling,  stung,  inflamed  with  the 
needs  and  suffering  of  the  countless  lives 
that  hemmed  him  in,  to  accept  the  great 
prophetic  calm.  He  was  blind  to  the 
prophecy  written  on  the  earth  since  the 
day  God  first  bade  it  tell  thwarted  man 
of  the  great  To-Morrow. 

He  turned  from  the  night  in-doors.  Hu- 
man hearts  were  his  proper  stud)'.  The 
old  house,  he  thought,  slept  with  the  rest. 
One  did  not  wonder  that  the  pendulum 
of  the  clock  swung  long  and  slow.  The 
frantic,  nervous  haste  of  town -clocks 
chorded  better  with  the  pulse  of  human 
life.  Yet  life  in  the  veins  of  these  peo- 
ple flowed  slow  and  cool ; their  sorrows 
and  joys  were  few  and  life-long.  The 
slow,  enduring  air  suited  this  woman, 
Margaret  Howth.  Her  blood  could  nev- 
er ebb  or  flow  with  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, like  his  own,  throbbing,  heating  con- 
tinually: ono  current,  absorbing,  deep, 
would  carry  its  tide  from  one  eternity  to 
the  other,  one  love  or  one  hate.  What- 
ever power  was  in  the  tide  should  be  his, 
in  its  entirety.  It  was  his  right.  Was 
not  his  aim  high,  the  highest?  It  was 
his  right 

Margaret,  looking  up,  saw  the  man’s 
intolerant  eye  fixed  on  her.  She  met  it 
coolly.  All  her  short  life,  this  strange 
man,  so  tender  to  the  weak,  had  watch- 
ed her  with  a sort  of  savage  scorn,  sneer- 
ing at  her  apathy,  her  childish,  dreamy 
quiet,  driving  her  from  effort  to  effort 


with  a scourge  of  impatient  contempt. 
What  did  he  want  now  with  her  ? Her 
duty  was  light ; she  took  it  up,  — she  was 
glad  to  take  it  up ; what  more  would  he 
have  ? She  put  the  whole  matter  away 
from  her. 

It  grew  late.  She  sat  down  by  the 
lamp  and  began  to  read  to  her  father,  as 
usual.  Her  mother  put  away  her  knit- 
ting ; Joel  came  in  half-asleep ; the  Doc- 
tor put  out  his  everlasting  cigar,  and  lis- 
tened, as  he  did  everything  else,  intent- 
ly. It  was  an  old  story  that  she  read,  — 
the  story  of  a man  who  walked  the  fields 
and  crowded  streets  of  Galilee  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Knowles,  with  his 
heated  brain,  fancied  that  the  silence 
without  in  the  night  grew  deeper,  that 
the  slow-moving  air  stopped  in  its  course 
to  listen.  Perhaps  the  simple  story  car- 
ried a deeper  meaning  to  these  brood- 
ing mountains  and  this  solemn  sky  than 
to  the  purblind  hearts  within.  It  was  a 
dim,  far-off'  story  to  them, — very  far 
off”.  The  old  schoolmaster  heard  it  with 
a lowered  head,  with  the  proud  obedi- 
ence with  which  a cavalier  would  re- 
ceive his  leader’s  orders.  "Was  not  the 
leader  a knight,  the  knight  of  truest  cour- 
age ? All  that  was  high,  chivalric  in  the 
old  man  sprang  up  to  own  him  Lord. 
That  he  not  only  preached  to,  but  ate 
and  drank  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
was  a requirement  of  his  mission  ; now- 
adays   . Joel  heard  the  “good 

word”  with  a bewildered  consciousness 
of  certain  rules  of  honesty  to  be  observed 
the  next  day,  and  a maze  of  crowns  and 
harps  shining  somewhere  beyond.  As  for 
any  immediate  connection  between  the 
teachings  of  this  book  and  “ The  Daily 
Gazette,”  it  was  pure  blasphemy  to  think 
of  it.  The  Lord  held  those  old  Jews  in 
His  hand,  of  course ; but  as  for  the  elec- 
tion next  month,  that  was  quite  another 
thing.  If  Joel  thrust  the  history  out  of 
the  touch  of  common  life,  the  Doctor 
brought  it  down,  and  held  it  there  on 
trial.  To  him  it  was  the  story  of  a Re- 
former who  had  served  his  day.  Could 
he  serve  this  day  ? Could  he  ? The 
need  was  desperate.  Was  there  any- 
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thing  in  this  Christianity,  freed  from  big- 
otry, to  work  out  the  awful  problem  which 
the  ages  had  left  for  America  to  solve  ? 
People  called  this  old  Knowles  an  infidel, 
said  his  brain  was  as  unnatural  and  dis- 
torted as  his  body.  God,  looking  down 
into  his  heart  that  night,  saw  the  fierce 
earnestness  of  the  man  to  know  the  truth, 
and  judged  him  with  other  eyes  than 
ours. 

When  the  girl  had  finished  reading, 
she  went  out  and  stood  in  the  cool  air. 
The  Doctor  passed  her  without  notice. 
The  Btory  stood  alive  in  his  throbbing 
brain,  demanding  a hearing;  it  stood 
there  always,  needing  but  a touch  to  wak- 
en it.  All  things  were  real  to  this  man, 
this  uncouth  mass  of  flesh  that  his  com- 
panions sneered  at ; most  real  of  all  the 
unhelped  pain  of  life,  the  great  seething 
mire  of  dumb  wretchedness  in  our  streets 
and  alleys,  the  cry  for  aid  from  the  starv- 
ed souls  of  the  world.  You  and  I have 
other  work  to  do  than  to  listen,  — pleas- 
anter. But  this  man,  coming  out  of  the 
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mire,  his  veins  thick  with  the  blood  of  a 
despised  race,  had  carried  up  their  pain 
and  hunger  with  him:  it  was  the  most 
real  thing  on  earth  to  him,  — more  real 
than  his  own  share  in  the  unseen  heaven 
or  hell.  By  the  reality,  the  peril  of  the 
world’s  instant  need,  he  tried  the  offered 
help  from  Calvary.  It  was  the  work  of 
years,  not  of  this  night  Perhaps,  if  they 
who  preach  Christ  crucified  had  first 
doubted  and  tried  him  as  this  man  did, 
their  place  in  the  coming  heaven  might 
be  higher, — and  ours,  who  hear  them. 

He  went,  in  his  lumbering  way,  down 
the  hill  into  the  city.  He  was  glad  to  go 
back ; the  trustful,  waiting  quiet  oppress- 
ed, taunted  him.  It  sent  him  back  more 
mad  against  Destiny,  his  heart  more  bit- 
ter in  its  great  pity.  Let  him  go  back 
into  the  great  city,  with  its  stifling  gam- 
bling-hells, its  negro-pens,  its  foul  cellars. 
It  is  his  place  and  work.  If  he  stumble 
blindly  against  unconquerable  ills,  and 
die,  others  have  so  stumbled  and  so  died. 
Do  you  think  their  work  is  lost  ? 


TIME’S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Time  is  a lowly  peasant,  with  whom  bred 
Are  sons  of  kings,  of  an  immortal  race. 

Their  garb  to  their  condition  they  debase, 

Eat  of  his  fare,  make  on  his  straw  their  bed, 
Conversing,  use  his  homely  dialect, 

(Giving  the  words  some  meaning  of  their  own,) 
Till,  half  forgetting  purple,  sceptre,  throne, 
Themselves  his  children  mere  they  nigh  suspect. 
And  when,  divinely  moved,  one  goes  away, 

His  royal  right  and  glory  to  resume, 

Loss  of  his  rags  appears  his  life’s  decay, 

He  weeps,  and  his  companions  mourn  his  doom. 
Yet  doth  a voice  in  every'  bosom  say, 

“ So  perish  buds  while  bursting  into  bloom.” 
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WIIAT  WE  ARE  COMING  TO. 


In  the  year  1 745  Charles  Edward  Stu- 
art landed  in  the  wilds  of  Moidart  and 
set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  was  then,  in  near- 
ly all  but  political  rights,  an  independ- 
ent nation.  A very  large  part  of  its  pop- 
ulation was  of  different  blood  from  that  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  British  Island. 
The  Highland  clans  were  as  distinct  in 
manners,  disposition,  and  race  from  their 
English  neighbors  as  are  the  Indian  tribes 
remaining  in  our  midst  from  the  men  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  They 
held  to  the  old  religion,  the  cardinal 
principle  of  which  is  to  admit  the  right 
of  no  other  form,  and  which  never  has 
obtained  the  upperhand  without  imme- 
diately attempting  to  put  down  all  rival- 
ry. They  were  devotedly  attached  to 
their  chiefs.  They  represented  a patri- 
archal system.  They  lived  by  means  of 
a little  agriculture  and  a great  deal  of 
plunder.  They  were  bred  to  anus,  and 
despised  every  other  calling.  The  whole 
country  of  Scotland  was  possessed  with 
an  inextinguishable  spirit  of  nationality, 
stronger  than  that  of  Hungary  or  Po- 
land. They  were  traditional  allies  of 
France,  the  hereditary  foe  of  England. 
Seven  hundred  years  of  fighting  had  fill- 
ed the  border-land  with  battle-fields,  some 
of  glorious  and  some  of  mournful  mem- 
ory, on  which  the  Cross  of  Saint  Andrew 
had  been  matched  against  that  of  Saint 
George.  Somo  of  the  noblest  families 
of  the  realm  had  won  their  knightly  spurs 
and  their  ancient  earldoms  by  warlike 
prowess  against  the  Southron.  Flodden 
and  Bannockburn  were  household  words, 
as  potent  as  Agincourt  and  Cressy.  Nor 
had  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
been  such  as  to  conciliate  the  unwilling 
people.  There  was  known  to  be  a wide- 
spread disaffection  even  in  England  to 
the  German  princes.  These  had  gov- 
erned their  adopted  for  the  benefit  of 
their  native  country.  The  sentiment  of 
many  counties  was  thoroughly  Jacobite. 


A corrupt  and  venal  administration  was 
filled  with  secret  adherents  of  the  king 
over  the  water.  One  great  university 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  fallen  dynasty. 
A large  part  of  the  Church  was  imbued 
with  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  pas- 
sive obedience,  of  which  the  only  logical 
conclusion  was  the  return  of  the  Stuarts. 

Between  the  two  countries  there  was 
an  antagonism  of  customs,  of  manners,  of 
character,  more  marked,  more  offensive- 
ly displayed,  and  breeding  more  rancor- 
ous hatred  than  any  which  can  now  ex- 
ist between  the  people  of  Boston  and 
Charleston,  between  the  Knickerbockers 
of  New  York  and  the  Creoles  of  New 
Orleans.  A Scotchman  was  to  the  South 
a comprehensive  name  for  a greedy,  beg- 
garly adventurer,  knavish  and  money- 
loving  to  the  last  degree,  full  of  absurd 
pride  of  pedigree,  clannish  and  cold- 
blooded, vindictive  as  a Corsican,  and 
treacherous  as  a modem  Greek.  An 
Englishman  was  to  the  North  a bully- 
ing, arrogant  coward, — purse-proud,  yet 
cringing  to  rank, — without  loyalty  and 
without  sentiment, — given  over  to  mere 
material  interests,  not  comprehending  the 
idea  of  honor,  and  believing,  as  the  for- 
tieth of  his  religious  articles,  that  any  in- 
jury, even  to  a blow,  could  be  compen- 
sated by  money. 

Into  an  island  thus  divided  the  heir  of 
the  ancient  family  to  whom  in  undoubted 
right  of  legitimacy  the  crown  belonged, 
a young,  gallant,  and  handsome  prince, 
had  thrown  himself  with  a chivalrous  con- 
fidence that  touched  every  heart.  There 
was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
interests  of  England’s  powerful  enemy 
across  the  Channel  were  secretly  pledged 
to  sustain  his  cause.  Scotland  was  soon 
ablaze  with  sympathy  and  devotion.  The 
Prince  advanced  on  Edinburgh.  The 
city  opened  its  gates.  He  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  held  his  court  in  the  old  Pal- 
ace  of  Ilolyrood,  where  generation  af- 
ter generation  of  Stuarts  had  maintained 
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their  state.  The  castle  alone,  closely  be- 
leaguored,  held  out  like  our  own  Sumter 
in  the  centre  of  rebellion.  A battle  was 
fought  almost  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Scotch  capital,  and  the  first  great  army 
upon  which  the  English  hope  depended 
was  ignominiously  routed.  A portion  of 
the  soldiery  fled  in  disgraceful  panic; 
those  who  stood  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  charges  of  a fiery  valor  against  which 
discipline  seemed  powerless.  The  border 
fortress  of  Carlisle  was  soon  after  taken. 
Liverpool,  not  the  great  commercial  port 
it  now  is,  but  of  rising  importance,  and 
Manchester,  were  menaced.  Even  Lon- 
don was  in  dismay.  Men  like  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  their  friends  of  a re- 
treat to  the  garrets  of  Hanover.  The 
funds  fell.  The  leading  minister  had 
been  a man  of  eminently  pacific  policy, 
whose  chief  state-maxim  was  Quiela  non 
movere , and  was  taken  by  surprise.  There 
are  many  historians  and  students  of  his- 
tory who  now  admit,  in  looking  back  up- 
on those  times,  that  the  fate  of  the  estab- 
lished government  hung  upon  a thread, 
and  that  the  daring  advance  of  the  Pre- 
tender followed  by  another  victory  might 
have  converted  him  into  a Possessor  and 
Defender.  Had  any  one  then  asked  a3 
to  the  possibilities  of  a reconstruction  of 
the  severed  Union,  the  answer  would  prob- 
ably have  been  not  much  unlike  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  croakers  of  to-day  who 
clamor  for  acceptance  of  the  Davisian 
olive-branch  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  of  Secession.  Yet  the  strength 
of  numbers,  of  means,  and  of  public  sen- 
timent was  altogether  on  the  English  side. 
Though  paralyzed  somewhat  by  the  sense 
of  private  treachery,  with  the  feeling  that 
all  branches  of  the  public  sendee  were 
harboring  men  of  doubtful  loyalty,  and 
the  knowledge  that  a great  body  of  “sub- 
missionists”  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
the  course  of  events,  whatever  that  might 
be,  the  Government  prepared  tor  an  un- 
conditional resistance.  From  the  outset 
they  treated  it  as  a rebellion,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Stuarts  as  rebels.  Time, 
the  ablest  of  generals  and  wisest  of 
statesmen,  happened  to  be  on  their  side. 


[October, 

The  Pretender  turned  northward  from 
Derby,  and  on  the  field  of  Culloden  the 
last  hope  of  the  exiled  house  was  forever 
broken.  Yet  it  would  even  then  seem 
as' if  reconstruction  had  been  rendered 
impossible.  The  Chevalier  escaped  to 
France,  guarded  by  the  fond  loyalty  of 
men  and  women  who  defied  alike  tor- 
ture and  temptation.  While  he  lived,  or 
the  family  remained,  the  danger  contin- 
ued to  threaten  England,  and  the  heart 
of  Scotland  to  lie  fevered  with  a secret 
hope.  The  old  conflict  of  nationalities 
had  been  terribly  envenomed  by  the 
cruelties  of  Cumberland  and  the  licenso 
of  the  conquering  troops.  There  was 
the  same  temptation  ever  lurking  at  the 
ear  of  France  to  whisper  new  assaults 
upon  England.  Ireland  was  held  as  a 
subjugated  province,  and  was  in  a state 
of  chronic  discontent.  To  either  wing  of 
the  British  empire,  alliance  with,  nay,  sub- 
mission to  France,  was  considered  prefer- 
able to  remaining  in  the  Union. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  looking  at  prob- 
abilities from  the  stand -point  of  their 
times.  There  is  a curious  parallelism  in 
the  essentials  of  that  conflict  with  the 
present  attempt  to  elevate  King  Cotton 
to  the  throne  of  this  Republic.  It  is 
close  enough  to  show  that  the  same  great 
rules  have  hitherto  governed  human  ac- 
tion with  unerring  fidelity.  The  Govern- 
ment displayed  at  the  outset  the  same 
vacillation  ; the  people  were  apparently 
as  thoroughly  indifferent  to  the  Hano- 
verian cause  as  the  Northern  merchants, 
before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Lincoln’s  administration.  The 
Russell  of  1745,  writing  to  the  French 
court  his  views  of  the  public  sentiment 
of  England  and  especially  of  London, 
probably  gave  an  account  of  it  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  which  the  Russell  of 
1861  wrote  to  the  London  “Times”  af- 
ter his  first  encounter  with  the  feeling  of 
New  York.  There  were  doubtless  the 
same  assurances  on  the  part  of  confident 
partisans  that  the  whole  framework  of 
the  British  government  would  crumble 
at  the  first  attack.  There  were,  too,  the 
same  extravagant  alarms,  the  same  wild 
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misrepresentations,  the  same  volunteer 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  loyal  subjects 
a little  later  on  in  the  history.  There 
was  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  the  same 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
the  same  utter  blindness  to  results,  as  in 
the  devotees  of  Slavery.  There  was 
then,  as  now,  an  educated  and  cultivated 
set  of  plotters,  moved  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, swaying  with  almost  absolute  power 
the  minds  of  an  ignorant  and  passionate 
class.  It  was  the  combat  so  often  begun 
in  the  world,  yet  so  inevitably  ending  al- 
ways in  the  same  way,  between  misguid- 
ed enthusiasm  and  the  great  public  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  order,  security, 
and  peace. 

The  enmity  seemed  hopeless ; the  insur- 
rection was  a smouldering  fire,  put  out  in 
one  corner  only  to  be  renewed  in  anoth- 
er. If  Virginia  is  a country  in  which 
a guerrilla  resistance  can  be  indefinitely 
prolonged,  it  is  more  open  than  the  plains 
of  Holland  in  comparison  with  the  High- 
lands of  that  era.  Few  Lowlanders  had 
ever  penetrated  them, — scarcely  an  Eng- 
lishman. It  was  supposed  that  in  those 
impregnable  fastnesses  an  army  of  hun- 
dreds might  defy  the  thousands  of  the 
crown.  At  Killiecrankie,  Dundee  and 
his  Highlanders  had  beaten  a well-ap- 
pointed and  superior  force.  Dundee  had 
himself  been  repulsed  by  a handful  of 
Covenanters  at  Loudoun  Heath  through 
the  strength  of  their  position.  Montrose 
had  carried  on  a partisan  war  against 
apparently  hopeless  odds.  To  overrun 
England  might  be  a mad  ambition,  but 
to  stand  at  bay  in  Scotland  was  a thing 
which  had  been  again  and  again  attempt- 
ed with  no  inconsiderable  success. 

The  rebellion  failed,  and  there  were 
several  causes  for  the  failure : Dissen- 
sions among  the  rebels,  the  want  of  ef- 
ficient aid  from  France,  the  want  of 
money,  and  the  conviction  of  a large  part 
of  the  Scots  themselves  of  the  value  of  the 
Union.  The  rebellion  failed,  and  sullen 
submission  to  confiscation,  military  cru- 
elty, and  political  proscription  followed. 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  1815, 
not  quite  seventy  years  after,  there  charg- 


ed side  by  side  upon  the  elite  of  a French 
army,  with  the  men  of  London,  the  High- 
landers and  Irish.  A descendant  of 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  fell  leading  them 
on.  The  last  spark  of  Jacobite  enthusi- 
asm and  Scottish  hatred  of  Englishmen 
had  died  out  years  before.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  entry  of  the  Chevalier  into 
Edinburgh  lived  to  see  the  whole  nation 
devouring  with  enthusiasm  the  novel  of 
“ Waverley,” — so  entirely  had  the  bitter- 
ness of  what  had  happened  “ sixty  years 
since  ” passed  from  their  minds ! 

We  have  thus  selected  two  points  of 
history  as  the  short  answer  to  the  cry, 
“You  can  never  reconstruct  the  Union,” 
which  History,  the  impartial  judge  on  the 
bench,  pronounces  to  the  wranglers  at  the 
bar  below.  “ Never  ” is  a long  word  to 
speak,  if  it  be  a short  one  to  spell.  Events 
move  fast,  and  the  logic  of  Fate  is  more 
convincing  than  the  arguments  of  daily 
editors.  The  “ tout  arrive  en  France  ” 
is  true  of  the  world  in  general,  so  far  as 
relates  to  isolated  circumstances.  The 
very  fact  that  a threatened  disruption  of 
our  Union  has  been  possible  ought  to  for- 
bid any  one  from  concluding  that  recon- 
struction, or  rather  restoration,  is  impos- 
sible. Twenty  years  after  the  Battle  of 
Culloden,  Jacobitism  was  a dream  ; fifty 
years  after,  it  was  a memory ; a century 
after,  it  was  an  antiquarian  study. 

The  real  question  we  are  to  ask  con- 
cerning the  present  rebellion,  and  the 
only  one  which  is  of  importance,  is,  What 
is  it  based  upon  ? an  eternal  or  an  ar- 
bitrary principle  ? An  eternal  principle 
renews  itself  till  it  succeeds, — if  not  in 
one  century,  then  in  another.  An  arbi- 
trary principle  makes  its  fierce  fight  and 
then  is  slain,  and  men  bury  it  as  soon  as 
they  can.  The  Stuarts  represented  an 
arbitrary  principle.  They  were  the  im- 
personation of  unconstitutional  power. 
Hereditary  right  they  had,  and  the  Han- 
overians had  not.  According  to  Mr. 
Thackeray,  and  according  to  the  strict- 
est fact,  we  suspect  the  Georges  were 
no  more  personally  estimable  than  the 
Jameses,  and  they  were  far  less  kingly- 
mannered.  But  they  were  willing  to 
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govern  England  according  to  law,  and 
the  Stuarts  were  determined  to  govern 
according  to  prerogative. 

What  is  the  present  issue  ? It  is  a 
contest,  when  reduced  to  its  ultimate 
tenns,  between  free  labor  and  slavery. 
It  is  very  true  that  this  secession  was 
planned  before  slavery  considered  itself 
aggrieved,  before  abolitionism  became  a 
word  of  war.  But  the  antipathy  between 
the  slaveholder  and  the  payer  or  receiver 
of  wages  was  none  the  less  radical.  The 
systems  were  just  as  hostile.  We  admit 
that  the  South  can  make  out  its  title  of 
legitimacy.  It  has  a slave  population  it 
must  take  care  of  and  is  bound  to  take 
care  of  till  somebody  can  tell  what  bet- 
ter to  do  with  it.  It  can  show  a refined 
condition  of  its  highest  society,  which  con- 
trasts not  unfavorably,  with  the  tawdry 
display  and  vulgar  ostentation  of  the  nou- 
veaux  riches  whom  sudden  success  in  trade 
or  invention  has  made  conspicuous  at  the 
North.  There  is  a fascination  about  the 
Southern  life  and  character  which  charms 
those  who  do  not  look  at  it  too  closely  into 
ardent  championship.  Even  Mr.  Bus- 
sell, so  long  as  he  looked  into  white  faces 
in  South  Carolina,  was  fascinated,  and 
only  when  he  came  to  look  into  black 
faces  along  the  Mississippi  found  the  dis- 
enchantment. The  decisive  difference  is, 
that  the  North  is  purposing  to  settle  and 
possess  this  land  according  to  the  law  of 
right,  and  the  South  according  to  the  law 
of  might. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  need  not  be  doubtful.  The  events 
of  it  may  bo  very  uncertain,  but,  from 
the  parallel  we  have  sketched,  we  think 
we  can  indicate  the  four  chief  causes  of 
the  Scottish  failure  as  existing  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Dissensions  among  the  Rebels. 
These  of  course  are  hid  from  us  by  the 
veil  of  smoke  that  rises  above  Bull  Run. 
But  as  between  the  party  of  advance  and 
the  party  of  defence,  between  the  would- 
be  spoilers  of  New  York  bank-vaults  and 
Philadelphia  mint-coffers,  and  the  more 
prudent  who  desire  “ to  be  let  alone,” 
there  is  already  an  issue  created.  There 
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are  State  jealousies,  and  that  impatience 
of  control  which  is  inherent  in  the  South- 
ern mind,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  High- 
land chieftains.  There  will  be,  as  events 
move  on,  the  same  feud  developed  be- 
tween the  Palmetto  of  Carolina  and  the 
Pride-of-China  of  the  Georgian,  as  then 
burned  between  Glen-Garry  of  that  ilk 
and  Yich  Ian  Yohr.  There  are  rivalries 
of  interest  quite  as  fierce  as  those  which 
roused  the  anti-tariff  furor  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. Much  as  Great  Britain  may  cov- 
et the  cotton  of  South  Carolina,  she  will 
not  be  disposed  to  encourage  Louisiana 
to  a competition  in  sugar  with  her  own 
Jamaica.  Virginia  will  hardly  brook  the 
opening  of  a rival  Dahomey  which  shall 
cheapen  into  unprofitableness  her  rearing 
of  slaves.  While  fighting  is  to  be  done, 
these  questions  are  in  abeyance ; but  so 
soon  as  men  come  to  ask  what  they  are 
fighting  for,  they  revive.  There  is  selfish- 
ness inherent  in  the  very  idea  of  secession. 

There  is  a capital  story,  we  think,  in 
the  “ Gesta  llomanorum,”  of  three  thieves 
who  have  robbed  a man  of  a large  sum 
of  gold.  They  propose  a carouse  over 
their  booty,  and  one  is  sent  to  the  town 
to  buy  wine.  While  lie  is  gone,  the  two 
left  behind  plot  to  murder  him  on  liis  re- 
turn, so  as  to  have  a half  instead  of  a 
third  to  their  shares.  He,  meanwhile, 
coveting  the  whole,  buys  poison  to  put 
into  the  wine.  They  cut  his  throat  and 
sit  down  to  drinking,  which  soon  finishes 
them.  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  probable  future  of  successful  secession. 
Something  very  like  this  ruined  the  cause 
of  James  III.,  and  something  not  unlike 
it  may  be  even  now  damaging  the  cause 
of  H.  S.  I.  M., — His  Sea-Island  Majesty, 
Cotton  the  First. 

TnE  Want  of  Efficient  Ain  from 
Abroad.  We  are  not  yet  quite  out  of 
the  woods,  and  it  behooveth  us  not  to  hal- 
loo that  we  certainly  have  found  the  path. 
But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Southern  hope  of  English  or  French  aid 
has  failed.  Either  nation  by  itself  might 
be  won  over  but  for  the  other.  He  is  a 
bold  and  a good  charioteer  who  can  drive 
those  two  steeds  in  double  harness.  Ei- 
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ther  without  the  other  is  simply  an  addi- 
tion of  x — x to  the  equation.  If  by  next 
November  we  can  get  a single  cotton- 
port  open,  we  shall  have  settled  that  Un- 
cle Tom  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
may  return  to  the  social  cabinet  of  Great 
Britain,  — and  that  being  so,  the  political 
cabinet  is  of  small  account 

With  the  want  of  foreign  aid  comes  the 
next  want,  that  of  Money.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  a convenient  currency  in  his 
dominions,  which  you  can  carry  in  sheets 
and  clip  off  just  what  you  need.  But  cross 
a frontier  and  the  very  beggars’  dogs  turn 
up  their  noses  at  the  K.  K.  Schein-MUnze. 
The  Virginian  and  other  Confederate 
scrip  appears  to  be  at  par  of  exchange 
with  Austrian  bank-notes,  — in  fact,  of 
the  same  worth  as  that  “ Brandon  Money” 
of  which  Sol.  Smith  once  brought  away 
a hatful  from  Vicksburg,  and  was  fain  to 
swap  it  for  a box  of  cigars.  The  South  can- 
not long  hold  out  under  the  wastefulness 
of  war,  unless  relief  come.  “ With  bread 
and  gunpowder  one  may  go  anywhere,” 
said  Napoleon,  — but  with  limited  hoe- 
cake  and  no  gunpowder,  even  Governor 
Wise  would  wisely  retreat 
But  most  certain  of  all  in  the  long  run 
is  tiie  Conviction  of  the  Men  of 
the  South  themselves  of  the  Val- 
ue of  the  Union.  It  is  said  that  the 
Union  feeling  is  all  gone  at  the  South.  That 
mav  be,  and  vet  the  facts  on  which  it  was 
based  remain.  Feeling  is  a thing  which 
comes  and  goes.  The  value  to  the  South 
of  Federal  care,  Federal  offices,  Fed- 
eral mail  facilities,  and  the  like,  is  not 
lessened.  The  weight  of  direct  taxation 
is  a marvellous  corrector  of  the  excitimr 
effects  of  rhetoric.  It  is  pleasanter  to 
have  Federal  troops  line  State  Street  in 
Boston  to  guard  the  homeward  passage 
of  Onesimus  to  the  lonmn"  Philemon  than 

o n 

to  have  them  receiving  without  a challenge 
the  fugitive  Contrabands.  It  is  pleasant- 
er to  have  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  argue  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  than  to 
have  General  Butler  enforcing  the  For- 
tress Monroe  doctrine.  Better  to  look 
up  to  a whole  galaxy  of  stars,  and  to  five 
under  a baker’s  dozen  of  stripes,  than  to 


dwell  in  perpetual  fear  of  choosing  be- 
tween the  calaboose  and  the  drill-room 
of  the  Louisiana  Zouaves.  We  have  no- 
ticed that  the  sympathizers  of  the  North 
are  quoting  the  sentence  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s inaugural  to  this  effect,  — What 
is  to  be  gained  after  fighting  ? We  have 
got  to  negotiate  at  last,  be  the  war  long  or 
short.  This  is  a very  potent  argument, 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  meant  it.  To  men  who 
must  sooner  or  later  negotiate  their  way 
back  into  the  Union,  it  is  a very  impor- 
tant consideration  how  much  fighting  and 
how  much  money  they  can  afford  before 
negotiating.  To  us  who  cannot  at  any 
cost  afford  to  stop  until  they  are  thus 
ready  to  negotiate,  it  is  only  comparative- 
ly a question.  He  says  to  the  South,  as 
a lawyer  sure  of  a judgment  and  confi- 
dent of  execution  to  be  thereafter  satis- 
fied might  say  to  his  adversary’s  client, 
— “ Don’t  litigate  longer  than  you  can 
help,  for  you  are  only  making  costs  which 
must  come  out  of  your  own  pocket.”  To 
his  own  client,  he  says,  — “ They  may 
delay,  but  they  cannot  hinder,  our  judg- 
ment.” 

Meanwhile  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
root  of  bitterness,  the  real  cause  of  an- 
tagonism ? That  will  do  for  itself.  We 
probably  cannot  do  much  to  help  or  hin- 
der now.  The  negro  and  the  white  man 
will  remain  on  the  old  ground,  but  new 
relations  must  be  established  between 
them.  What  those  shall  be  will  depend 
on  many  yet  undeveloped  contingencies. 
But  when  we  reconstruct,  it  will  be  with 
a North  stronger  than  ever  before  and  a 
government  too  strong  for  rebellion  ever 
to  touch  it  again.  Under  a free  govern- 
ment of  majorities,  such  as  ours,  rebel- 
lion is  simply  the  resistance  of  a minority. 
Secession  has  been  acted  out  to  the  bit- 
ter end  on  a small  scale  ere  now  in  this 
country.  Daniel  Shays  tried  it  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ; Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  tried  it 
in  Rhode  Island.  When  they  had  tried 
it  sufficiently,  they  gave  in.  We  remem- 
ber the  Dorr  War,  and  how  bitterly  the 
“ Algerines,”  as  they  were  called,  were 
reviled.  We  doubt  if  a remnant  of  that 
hostility  could  be  dug  up  anywhere  be- 
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tween  Beavertail  Light  and  Woonsocket 
Falls.  We  have  no  doubt  that  men  who 
then  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  with 
each  other  fought  side  by  side  under 
Sprague,  and  fought  all  the  better  for 
having  once  before  faced  the  possibili- 
ties of  real  war.  When  the  minority  are 
satisfied  that  they  must  give  in,  they  do 
give  in. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  debate  now  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  reconstruction. 
When  the  seceded  States  return,  though 
they  come  back  to  the  old  Constitution, 
they  will  come  under  circumstances  de- 
manding new  conditions.  The  wisdom 
of  legislation  will  be  needed  to  establish 
as  rapidly  as  possible  pacification.  What 
the  circumstances  will  be  none  can  now 
say.  But  we  are  better  satisfied  than 
ever  of  the  impracticability  of  permanent 
secession.  The  American  Revolution  is 
not  a parallel  case.  The  only  parallel 
in  history  that  we  can  now  recall  is  the 
one  we  have  used  so  freely  in  this  arti- 
cle. It  is  one  in  which  the  parallel  fails 
chiefly  in  presenting  stronger  grounds  for 
a permanent  disruption.  Scotland  strug- 
gled against  a geographical  necessity.  She 
did  so  under  the  influence  of  far  more  pow- 
erful motives  than  now  exist  at  the  South. 
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She  had  far  less  binding  ties  than  now 
are  still  living  between  us  and  our  re- 
volted States.  A geographical  necessi- 
ty as  vast  and  potent  now  links  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
struggle  is  a more  gigantic  one,  and  in 
its  fierce  convulsions  men's  minds  may 
well  lose  their  present  balance,  and  men’s 
hearts  their  calm  courage. 

O 

But  everlasting  laws  are  not  to  be 
put  aside.  The  tornadoes  which  sweep  the 
tropic  seas  seem  for  a time  to  reverse  the 
course  of  Nature.  The  waters  become 
turbid  with  the  sands  of  the  ocean’s  bed. 
The  air  strikes  and  smites  down  with  a sol- 
id force.  The  heaviest  stones  and  beams 
of  massy  buildings  fly  like  feathers  on  the 
blast  Vessels  are  found  far  up  on  the 
land,  with  the  torn  stumps  of  trees  driv- 
en through  their  planking.  Life  and 
property  are  buried  in  utter  ruin.  But 
the  storm  passes,  the  sunshine  comes  back 
into  the  darkened  skies,  and  the  blue 
waves  sparkle  within  their  ancient  limits. 
The  awful  tempest  passes  away  into  his- 
tory,— for  it  is  God,  and  not  man,  who 
measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  Ilis 
hand,  and  sends  forth  and  restrains  the 
breath  of  the  blasting  of  His  displeas- 
ure. 


PANIC  TERROR. 


Ix  those  long-gone  days  when  the  gods 
of  Olympus  were  in  all  their  glory,  and 
when  those  gods  were  in  the  habit  of 
disturbing  the  domestic  peace  of  worthy 
men,  there  was  bom  unto  an  Arcadian 
nymph  a son,  for  whom  no  proper  father 
could  be  found.  The  father  was  Mercury, 
who  was  a Dicu  h bonnes  fortunes,  and 
he  did  not,  like  some  Christian  gentle- 
men in  similar  circumstances,  altogether 
neglect  his  boy;  for  (so  goes  the  story) 
the  child  was  “such  a fright”  that  his 
mother  was  shocked  and  his  nurse  ran 
away  ( Richard  IH.  did  not  make  a worse 
first  appearance)  ; whereupon  Mercury 


seized  him,  and  bore  him  to  Olympus, 
where  ho  showed  him,  with  paternal  par- 
tiality, to  all  the  gods,  who  were  so  pleas- 
ed with  the  little  monster  that  they  nam- 
ed him  Pan,  as  evidence  that  they  were 
All  delighted  with  his  charming  ugliness, 
— they  being,  it  should  seem,  as  fond  of 
hideous  pets  as  if  they  had  been  mere 
mortals,  and  endowed  with  a liberal  share 
of  humanity’s  bad  taste.  There  are  oth- 
er accounts  of  the  birth  of  Pan,  one  of 
which  is,  that  he  was  the  child  of  Penel- 
ope, born  while  she  was  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  crafty  Ulysses,  and  that  his 
fathers  were  all  the  aspirants  to  her  fa- 
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vor,  — a piece  of  scandal  to  be  rejected, 
as  reflecting  very  severely  upon  the  rep- 
utation of  a lady  who  is  mostly  regarded, 
as  having  been  a very  model  of  chastity. 
It  would  have  astonished  the  gods,  who 
were  so  joyous  over  the  consequence  of 
their  associate’s  irregularities,  had  they 
been  told  that  their  pet  was  destined  to 
outlast  them  all,  and  to  affect  human  af- 
fairs, by  his  action,  long  after  their  sway 
should  be  over.  Jupiter  has  been  de- 
throned for  ages,  and  exists  only  in  mar- 
ble or  bronze ; and  Apollo,  and  Mercury, 
and  Bacchus,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  old 
deities,  are  but  names,  or  the  shadows  of 
names ; but  Pan  is  as  active  to-day  as  he 
was,  when,  nearly  four-and-twenty  cen- 
turies ago,  he  asked  the  worship  of  the 
Athenians,  and  intimated  that  he  might 
be  useful  to  them  in  return,  — which  inti- 
mation he  probably  made  good  but  a lit- 
tle later  on  the  immortal  field  of  Mara- 
thon. For  not  only  was  Pan  the  god  of 
shepherds,  and  the  protector  of  bees,  and 
the  patron  of  sportsmen,  but  to  him  were 
attributed  those  terrors  which  have  decid- 
ed the  event  of  many  battles,  lie  is  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  Faunus  of  the 
Latins,  and  a new  interest  in  the  Fauni 
has  been  created  by  the  genius  of  Haw- 
thorne. If  it  be  true  that  the  popular 
idea  of  Satan  is  derived  from  Pan,  we 
have  another  evidence  therein  of  the 
breadth  as  well  as  the  length  of  his  do- 
minion over  human  affairs;  for  Satan, 
judging  from  men’s  conduct,  was  never 
more  active,  more  successful,  and  more 
grimly  joyous  than  he  is  in  this  year  of 
grace  (and  disgrace)  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  “ The  harmless 
Faun,”  says  Bulwer  Lytton,  “ has  been 
the  figuration  of  the  most  implacable  of 
fiends.”  Satan  and  Pan  ought  to  be  one, 
if  we  regard  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
the  latter  has  lately  been  engaged.  The 
former’s  sympathies  are  undoubtedly  with 
the  Secessionists,  and  to  his  activo  aid 
we  must  attribute  their  successes,  both 
as  thieves  and  as  soldiers. 

The  number  of  instances  of  panic  ter- 
ror in  armies  is  enormous.  Panics  have 
taken  place  in  all  armies,  from  that  brief 


campaign  in  which  Abram  smote  the 
hosts  of  the  plundering  kings,  hard  by  Da- 
mascus, to  that  briefer  campaign  in  which 
General  McDowell  did  not  smite  the  Se- 
cessionists, hard  by  Washington.  The 
Athenians  religiously  believed  that  Pan 
aided  them  at  Marathon  ; and  it  would 
go  far  to  account  for  the  defeat  of  the 
vast  Oriental  host,  in  that  action,  by  a 
handful  of  Greeks,  if  wo  could  believe 
that  that  host  became  panic-stricken.  At 
Platsea,  the  allies  of  the  Persians  fell  into 
a panic  as  soon  as  the  Persians  were  beat- 
en, and  fled  without  striking  a blow.  At 
the  Battle  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  and  which  was  so  fatal  to 
the  Athenians,  the  Athenian  left  wing 
and  centre  fled  in  a panic,  without  mak- 
ing any  resistance.  The  Battle  of  Pvdna, 
which  placed  the  Macedonian  monarchy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  was  decided 
by  a panic  befalling  the  Macedonian  cav- 
alry after  the  phalanx  had  been  broken. 
At  Leuetra  and  at  Mantinea,  battles  so 
fatal  to  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  Greece, 
the  defeated  armies  suffered  from  panics. 
The  decision  at  Pharsalia  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  a panic  occurring  among 
the  Pompeian  cavalry;  and  at  Thapsus, 
the  panic  terror  that  came  upon  the  Pom- 
peians gave  to  Caesar  so  easy  a victory 
that  it  cost  him  only  fifty  men,  while  the 
other  side  were  not  only  broken,  but  butch- 
ered. At  Munda,  the  last  and  most  des- 
perate of  Caesar’s  battles,  and  in  which  he 
came  very  nearly  losing  all  that  he  had 
previously  gained,  a panic  occurred  in  his 
army,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  recov- 
ered through  admiration  of  its  leader’s 
splendid  personal  example.  Tim  defeat 
of  the  Romans  at  Carrhse  by  the  Partis- 
ans was  followed  by  a panic,  against  the 
effects  of  which  not  even  the  discipline 
of  the  legions  was  a preventive.  At  the 
first  Battle  of  Philippi,  the  young  Oc- 
tavius came  near  being  killed  or  cap- 
tured, in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
Brutus’s  attack,  which  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  his  men  into  utter  confusion,  so 
that  they  fled  in  dismay.  What  a change 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  ocean- 
stream  of  history,  had  the  future  Augustus 
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been  slain  or  taken  by  the  Republicans 
on  that  field  on  which  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic fell  forever ! But  the  success  of  An- 
tonins over  Cassius  more  than  compensat- 
ed for  the  failure  of  Octavius,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  close  of  “ the  world’s 
debate  ” at  Actium.  Actium,  by  the  way, 
was  one  of  the  few  sea-fights  which  have 
had  their  decision  through  the  occurrence 
of  panics,  water  not  being  so  favorable  to 
flight  as  land.  Whether  the  flight  of  Cle- 
opatra  was  the  result  of  terror,  or  follow- 
ed from  preconcerted  action,  is  still  a 
question  for  discussion;  and  one  would 
not  readily  believe  that  the  most  gallant 
and  manly  of  all  the  Roman  leaders  — 
one  of  the  very  few  of  his  race  who  were 
capable  of  generous  actions  — was  also 
capable  of  plotting  deliberately  to  aban- 
don his  followers,  when  the  chances  of 
battle  had  not  been  tried.  Whether  that 
memorable  flight  was  planned  or  not,  the 
imitation  of  it  by  Antonius  created  a pan- 
ic in  at  least  a portion  of  his  fleet ; and 
the  victory  of  the  hard-minded  Octavius 
over  the  “soft  triumvir” — he  was  “ soft” 
in  every  sense  on  that  day  — was  the 
speedy  consequence  of  the  strangest  ex- 
hibition of  cowardice  ever  made  by  a 
brave  man. 

In  modern  wars,  panics  have  been  as 
common  as  ever  they  were  in  the  con- 
tests of  antiquity.  No  people  has  been 
exempt  from  them.  It  has  pleased  the 
English  critics  on  our  defeat  at  Bull 
Run  to  speak  with  much  bitterness  of  the 
panic  that  occurred  to  the  Union  army 
on  that  field,  and  in  some  instances  to 
employ  language  that  would  leave  the  im- 
pression that  never  before  did  it  happen 
to  an  army  to  suffer  from  panic  terror. 
No  reflecting  American  ought  to  object 
to  severe  foreign  criticism  on  our  recent 
military  history ; for  through  such  criti- 
cism, perhaps,  our  faults  may  be  amend- 
ed, and  so  our  cause  finally  be  vindicat- 
ed. The  spectacle  of  soldiers  running 
from  a field  of  battle  is  a tempting  one 
to  the  enemies  of  the  country  to  whom 
such  soldiers  may  belong,  and  few  critics 
are  able  to  speak  of  it  in  any  other  than 
a contemptuous  tone.  Would  Americans 
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have  spoken  with  more  justice  of  Eng*- 
lishmen  than  Englishmen  have  spoken 
of  Americans,  had  the  English  anny  fail- 
ed at  the  Alma  through  a panic,  as  our 
array  failed  at  Bull  Run  ? Not  they  1 
The  bitter  comments  of  our  countrymen 
on  the  inefficiency  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  Crimea,  and  the  general  Ameri- 
can tendency  to  attribute  the  successes 
of  the  Allies  in  the  Russian  War  to  the 
French,  to  the  Sardinians,  or  to  the 
Turks,  — to  anybody  and  everybody  but 
to  the  English,  who  really  were  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  it,  — are  in  evidence  that 
we  are  drinking  from  a bitter  cup  the 
contents  of  which  were  brewed  by  our- 
selves. It  is  wicked  and  it  is  foolish  to 
accuse  our  armies  of  cowardice  and  in- 
efficiency because  they  have  met  with 
some  painful  reverses ; but  the  sin  and 
the  folly  of  foreigners  in  this  respect  are 
no  greater  than  the  sin  and  the  folly  that 
have  characterized  most  American  crit- 
icism on  the  recent  military  history  of 
England. 

The  most  important  fruitful  battle  men- 
tioned in  British  history,  next  to  that  of 
Hastings,  is  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn, 
the  event  of  which  secured  the  indepen- 
dence and  nationality  of  Scotland,  with 
all  the  consequences  thereof;  and  that 
event  was  the  effect  of  a panic.  The 
day  was  with  Bruce  and  bis  brave  army ; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  their 
success  would  be  of  that  decisive  character 
which  endures  forever,  until  the  English 
host  became ‘panic-stricken.  Brilliant 
deeds  had  been  done  by  the  Scotch,  who 
had  been  successful  in  all  their  undertak- 
ings, when  Bruce  brought  up  his  reserve, 
which  forced  even  the  bravest  of  his  op- 
ponents either  to  retreat  or  to  think  of  it ; 
but  their  retreat  might  have  been  con- 
ducted with  order,  and  the  English  army 
have  been  saved  from  utter  destruction 
and  for  future  work,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  events,  in 
which  the  elements  of  tragedy  and  of 
farce  are  combined,  by  which  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  are  often  decided,  in  spite 
of  “ the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  t he  valor 
of  the  brave.”  The  followers  of  the  Scot- 
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tish  camp,  anxious  to  see  how  the  day 
•went,  or  to  obtain  a share  of  the  expected 
spoil,  at  that  moment  appeared  upon  the 
ridge  of  an  eminence,  known  as  the  Gil- 
lies’ Hill,  behind  their  countrymen’s  lino 
of  battle,  displaying  horse-cloths  and  simi- 
lar articles  for  ensigns  of  war.  The  strug- 
gling English,  believing  that  they  saw 
a new  Scottish  army  rising  as  it  were 
from  the  earth,  were  struck -with  panic, 
and  broke  and  fled ; and  all  that  follow- 
ed was  mere  butchery,  though  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  stern  laws  of  the 
field.  The  English  army  was  routed  even 
more  completely  than  was  the  French 
army,  five  centuries  later,  at  Waterloo. 
Scott,  with  his  usual  skill,  has  made  use 
of  this  incident  in  “ The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,”  but  he  ascribes  to  patriotic  feeling 
what  had  a less  lofty  origin,  which  was  an 
exercise  of  his  license  as  a poet.* 

“ To  arms  they  flew,  — axe,  club,  or  spear,— 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear, 

And,  like  a bannered  host  afar, 

Bear  down  on  England’6  wearied  war. 

#“  Already  scattered  o’er  the  plain, 

Keproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain, 

The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain, 

Or  made  but  fearful  stay: 

But  when  they  marked  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshalled  foe, 

The  boldest  broke  array.” 

The  last  three  lines  describe  almost 
exactly  what,  we  are  told,  took  place  at 
Bull  Run,  where  our  soldiers  were  beat- 
en, it  is  asserted,  in  consequence  of  the 
coming  up  of  fresh  men  to  the  assistance 
of  the  enemy,  but  who  were  not  camp- 
followers,  but  the  flower  of  that  enemy’s 
force.  The  reinforcements,  contrary  to 
what  was  supposed,  were  not  numerous ; 
but  a fatigued,  worn-out,  ill-handled  ar- 
my cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  clever 
at  its  arithmetic.  Our  men  greatly  over- 
rated the  strength  of  the  new  column  that 

• An  incident  closely  resembling  that  which 
created  the  English  panic  at  Bannockburn 
happened,  with  the  same  results,  in  one  of  the 
battles  won  by  the  Swiss  over  their  invaders} 
but  we  cannot  call  to  mind  the  name  of  the 
action  in  which  it  occurred. 


presented  itself,  — at  least,  so  we  judge 
from  some  powerful  narratives  of  the  cri- 
sis at  Manassas  that  have  appeared.  The 
eye  of  the  mind  did  the  counting,  not 
the  more  trustworthy  bodily  organ.  They 
“looked,  and  saw  what  numbers  number- 
less” “the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia”  appear- 
ed to  be  sending  up  to  aid  in  its  defence 
against  “ the  advance,”  and  it  cannot  bo 
surprising  that  their  hearts  failed  them  at 
the  moment,  as  has  happened  to  veterans 
who  had  grown  gray  since  they  had  receiv- 
ed the  baptism  of  fire.  Had  there  been  a 
couple  of  trained  regiments  at  the  com- 
mand of  General  McDowell,  at  that  time, 
with  which  to  have  met  the  regiments 
that  were  restoring  the  enemy’s  battle,  the 
day  would,  perhaps,  have  remained  with 
the  Union  army ; but,  as  there  was  no 
reserve  force,  trained  or  untrained,  a re- 
treat became  inevitable ; and  a retreat,  in 
the  case  of  a new  army  that  had  become 
exhausted  and  alarmed,  meant  a rout, 
and  could  have  meant  nothing  else.  We 
shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it,  particular- 
ly from  our  English  friends,  who  are  yet 
jeered  and  joked  about  the  business  at 
Gladsmuir,  in  1745,  where  and  when 
their  army  was  beaten  in  five  minutes 
and  some  odd  seconds  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward’s  Highlanders,  their  cavalry  run- 
ning off  in  a panic,  and  their  General 
never  stopping  until  he  had  put  twenty 
miles  between  himself  and  the  nearest  of 
the  plaid-men.  Indeed,  he  did  not  consid- 
er himself  safe  until  he  had  left  even 
all  Scotland  behind  him,  and  had  got 
within  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  which,  as  it  was 
well  fortified,  promised  him  protection 
for  the  time.  Four  months  later,  at  Fal- 
kirk, a portion  of  another  English  army 
wa3  thrown  into  a panic  by  the  sight  of 
“ the  wild  petticoat-men,”  and  made  cap- 
ital time  in  getting  out  of  their  way.  Two 
regiments  of  cavalry'  rushed  right  over  a 
body  of  infantry  lying  on  the  ground,  bel- 
lowing, as  they  galloped,  “Dear  breth- 
ren, we  shall  all  be  massacred  this  day  ! ” 
They  did  their  best  to  make  their  predic- 
tion true.  A third  regiment,  and  that 
composed  of  veterans,  were  so  frightened, 
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that,  though  they  ran  away  with  the  ut- 
most celerity,  they  did  not  have  sense 
enough  to  run  out  of  danger,  but  gallop- 
ed along  the  Highland  line,  and  received 
its  entire  fire.  Some  of  the  infantry  were 
literally  so  swift  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  cavalry,  that  the  Highlanders  believ- 
ed they  were  shamming,  and  so  did  not 
follow  up  their  success  with  sufficient 
promptitude  to  reap  its  proper  fruits. 
One  of  the  regiments  that  ran  was  the 
Scots  Royals,  seeing  which,  Lord  John 
Drummond  exclaimed,  “ These  men  be- 
haved admirably  at  Fontenoy:  surely 
this  is  a feint”  This  suspicion  of  the 
enemy’s  purpose  to  entrap  them  actual- 
ly paralyzed  the  Highland  army  for  so 
long  a time  that  the  panic-stricken  Eng- 
lish were  enabled  for  the  most  part  to 
escape ; so  that  to  the  completeness  of 
their  fright  the  English  owed  their  pow- 
er to  rally  their  army,  which  did  not  stop 
in  its  retreat  until  it  reached  Edinburgh, 
the  next  day.  In  the  same  war,  half  a 
dozen  Macintosh  Highlanders,  command- 
ed by  a blacksmith,  so  acted  as  to  throw 
fifteen  hundred  men,  under  Lord  Lou- 
doun, into  a panic,  which  caused  them  all 
to  fly  ; and  though  but  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  hurt  by  the  enemy,  they  did 
much  mischief  to  themselves.  This  inci- 
dent is  known  as  “ The  Rout  of  Moy,”  as 
Loudoun’s  force  was  marching  upon  Moy 
Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Macin- 
toshes, for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Prineo 
Charles  Edward,  who  was  the  guest  of 
Lady  Macintosh,  whose  husband  wras 
with  Lord  Loudoun.  To  render  the 
mortification  of  the  flying  party  complete, 
the  affair  was  suggested  by  a woman, 
Lady  Macintosh  herself. 

“ The  Races  of  Castlebar  ” are  very 
renowned  in  the  military  history  of  Brit- 
ain. In  1798,  after  the  Irish  Rebellion 
had  been  suppressed,  a small  French 
force  was  landed  at  Ivillala,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Humbert,  and  soon 
established  itself  in  that  town.  A Brit- 
ish army,  full  four  thousand  strong,  was 
assembled  to  act  against  the  invader,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  General  Lake,  af- 
terward Lord  Lake,  — elevated  to  the 
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peerage  in  reward  of  services  perform- 
ed in  India,  and  one  of  the  most  ruth- 
less of  those  harsh  and  brutal  proconsuls 
employed  by  England  to  destroy  the  spir- 
it of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  two  ar- 
mies met  at  Castlebar,  the  French  num- 
bering only  eight  hundred  men,  -with 
whom  were  about  a thousand  raw  Irish 
peasants,  most  of  whom  had  never  had  a 
musket  in  their  hands  until  within  the  few 
days  that  preceded  the  battle, — races, 
we  mean.  A panic  seized  the  British 
army,  and  it  fled  from  the  field  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind,  but  not  with  the 
wind’s  power  of  destruction.  The  French 
had  one  small  gun, — the  British,  four- 
teen guns.  Humbert  afterward  kept  the 
whole  British  force  at  bay  for  more  than 
a fortnight,  and  did  not  surrender  until 
his  little  army  had  been  surrounded  by 
thirty  thousand  men.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  British  made  the  best  time  from 
Castlebar  that  ever  was  made  by  a fly- 
ing army.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  “ the  speed  of  thought  was  in 
their  limbs”  for  a short  time.  Bull  Run 
was  a slow  piece  of  business  compared  to 
Castlebar;  and  our  countrymen  did  not 
run  from  a foe  that  was  not  half  so  strong 
as  themselves,  and  who  had  neither  posi- 
tion nor  artillery.  The  English  have  ac- 
cused the  Irish  of  not  always  standing 
well  to  their  work  on  the  battle-field; 
but  it  would  have  required  two  Irishmen 
to  run  half  the  distance  in  an  hour  that 
was  made  at  Castlebar  by  one  English- 
man. The  most  flagrant  cases  of  panic 
that  happened  in  the  ’Forty-Five  affair 
befell  Englishmen,  and  rarely  occurred 
to  Irishmen  or  to  Scotchmen.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Scots  Royals  at  Falkirk  was 
the  only  striking  exception  to  what  close- 
ly approached  to  the  nature  of  a general 
rule. 

The  civil  war  which  ours  most  resem- 
bles is  that  which  was  waged  in  England 
a little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
which  is  known  in  English  history  as  “ The 
Great  Civil  War,”  though  in  fact  it  was 
but  a small  affair,  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  which  took  place  nearly  two  centu- 
ries earlier  than  Cromwell’s  time, — the 
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so-called  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  re- 
semblance between  our  contest  and  that 
in  which  the  English  rose  against,  fought 
with,  defeated,  dethroned,  tried,  and  be- 
headed their  king,  is  not  very  strong,  we 
must  confess ; but  the  main  thing  is,  that 
both  contests  belong  to  that  class  of  wars 
in  which,  to  borrow  Sliakspeare’s  words, 
“ Civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean.” 
Were  there  no  exhibitions  of  fear  in  that 
war,  no  flights,  no  panics  on  the  grand 
scale  ? Unless  history  is  as  great  a liar 
as  Talleyrand  said  it  was,  when  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  founded  on  a general 
conspiracy  against  truth,  — and  who  could 
suppose  an  English  historian  capable  of 
lying?  — shameful  exhibitions  of  fear, 
flights  of  whole  bodies  of  troops,  and  dis- 
plays of  panic  terror  were  very  common 
things  with  our  English  ancestors  who 
fought  and  flourished  tempore  Caroli 
Primi.  The  first  battle  between  the  for- 
ces of  the  King  and  those  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  that  of  Edgehill,  which  was 
fought  on  Sunday,  October  23d,  1642. 
Prince  Rupert  led  his  Cavaliers  to  the 
charge,  ordering  them,  like  a true  soldier, 
to  use  only  the  sword,  which  is  the  weap- 
on that  horsemen  always  should  employ. 
“ The  Roundheads,”  says  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  “seemed  swept  away  by  the  very 
wind  of  that  wild  charge.  No  sword  was 
crossed,  no  saddle  emptied,  no  trooper 
waited  to  abide  the  shock ; they  fled  with 
frantic  fear , but  fell  fast  under  the  sabres 
of  their  pursuers.  The  cavalry  gallop- 
ed furiously  until  they  reached  such  shel- 
ter as  the  town  could  give  them;  nor 
did  their  infantry  fare  better.  No  soon- 
er were  the  Royal  horse  upon  them  than 
they  broke  and  fled;  Mandeville  and 
Cholmondcly  vainly  strove  to  rally  their 
terror-stricken  followers ; they  were  swept 
away  by  the  fiery  Cavaliers.”  If  this  was 
not  exactly  the  effect  of  a panic,  then  it 
was  something  worse : it  followed  from 
abject,  craven  fear.  The  bravest  and 
best  of  armies  have  been  known  to  suffer 
from  panic  terror,  but  none  but  cowards 
run  away  at  the  first  charge  that  is  made 
upon  them.  It  is  said,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  the  men  who  thus  fled,  in  spite  of  the 
von.  vin.  82 


gallant  efforts  of  their  officers  to  rally 
them,  that  they  were  new  troops.  So 
were  our  men  at  Bull  Run  new  troops; 
and  this  much  can  be  said  of  them,  that, 
if  they  became  panic-stricken,  it  was  not 
until  after  they  had  fought  for  several 
hours  on  a hot  day,  and  that  they  were 
not  well  commanded,  the  officers  setting 
the  example  of  abandoning  the  field,  and 
not  seeking  to  encourage  the  soldiers,  as 
was  done  by  the  English  Parliamentary 
commanders  at  Edgehill.  Therefore  the 
English  Bull  Run  was  a far  more  dis- 
graceful affair  than  was  that  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  multitudi- 
nous panics  and  flights  that  happened  on 
both  sides  in  the  Great  Civil  War,  but 
come  at  once  to  what  took  place  on  the 
grand  field-days  of  that  contest,  — Long- 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  At  Long- 
Marston  Moor,  fought  July  2,  1644,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scotch  soldiers  were  pres- 
ent, so  that  all  the  bland  races  were  on 
the  field  in  the  persons  of  some  of  the 
best  of  their  number.  The  Royalists 
charged  the  Scotch  centre,  and  were 
twice  repulsed;  but  their  third  charge 
was  more  successful,  and  then  most  of 
the  gallant  Scotch  force  broke  in  every 
direction,  only  some  fragments  of  three 
regiments  standing  their  ground.  “ The 
Earl  of  Leven  in  vain  hastened  from  one 
part  of  the  line  to  the  other,”  says  Mr. 
Langton  Sanford,  “ endeavoring  by  words 
and  blows  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
exclaiming,  ‘ Though  you  run  from  your 
enemies,  yet  leave  not  your  general; 
though  you  fly  from  them,  yet  forsake 
not  me  1 ’ The  Earl  of  Manchester,  with 
great  exertions,  rallied  five  hundred  of 
the  fugitives,  and  brought  them  back  to 
the  battle.  But  these  efforts  to  turn  the 
fate  of  the  day  in  tliis  quarter  were  fruit- 
less, and  at  length  the  three  generals  of 
the  Parliament  were  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Leven  himself,  conceiv- 
ing the  battle  utterly  lost,  in  which  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  others - 
then  on  the  place  near  him,  seeing  they 
were  fleeing  upon  all  hands  toward  Tad- 
caster  and  Cawood,  was  persuaded  by  hia 
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attendants  to  retire  and  wait  his  better 
fortune.  He  did  so,  and  never  drew 
bridle  till  he  came  to  Leeds,  nearly  forty 
miles  distant,  having  ridden  all  that  night 
with  a cloak  of  drap-de-berrie  about  him 
belonging  to  the  gentleman  from  whom 
wo  derive  the  information,  then  in  his 
retinue,  with  many  other  officers  of  good 
quality.  Manchester  and  Fairfax,  car- 
ried away  in  the  flight,  soon  returned  to 
the  field,  but  the  centre  and  right  wing 
of  their  army  were  utterly  broken.  ‘ It 
was  a sad  sight,'  exclaims  Mr.  Ash,  [an 
eye-witness  of  the  affair,]  ‘ to  behold  many 
thousands  posting  away,  amazed  with 
panic  fears  l'  Many  fled  without  strik- 
ing a blow ; and  multitudes  of  people  that 
were  spectators  ran  away  in  such  fear  as 
daunted  the  soldiers  still  more , some  of 
the  horse  never  looking  back  till  they 
got  as  far  as  Lincoln,  some  others  toward 
Hull,  and  others  to  Halifax  and  Wake- 
field, pursued  by  the  enemy’s  horse  for 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  field.  Wher- 
ever they  came,  the  fugitives  carried  the 
news  of  the  utter  rout  of  the  Parliament’s 
army.”  * This  strong  picture  of  the  panic 
that  prevailed  in  the  very  army  that  won 
the  Battle  of  Long-Marston  Moor  is  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  says  that 
the  Earl  of  Leven  was  driven  from  the 
field,  and  was  thirty  miles  distant,  in  full 
flight  toward  Scotland,  when  ho  was  over- 
taken by  the  news  that  his  party  had 
gained  a complete  victory.  Yet  Leven 

* Mr.  Sanford  quotes  from  a letter  written 
by  a spectator  of  the  panic  at  Long-Marston 
Moor,  which  is  so  descriptive  of  what  we  should 
expect  such  a scene  to  be,  that  we  copy  it. 
“ I could  not,”  gays  the  writer,  “ meet  the 
Prince  [ltupert]  until  after  the  battle  was  join- 
ed ; and  in  fire,  smoke,  and  confusion  of  the 
day  I knew  not  for  my  soul  whither  to  incline. 
The  runaways  on  both  sides  were  so  many,  so 
breathless,  so  speechless,  so  full  of  fears,  that  I 
should  not  have  taken  them  for  men  but  by 
their  motion,  which  still  served  them  very 
well,  not  a man  of  them  being  able  to  give  me 
the  least  hope  where  the  Prince  was  to  be 
found,  both  armies  being  mingled,  both  horse 
and  foot,  no  side  keeping  their  own  posts.  In 
tills  terrible  distraction  did  I scour  the  coun- 
try; here  meeting  with  a shoal  of  Scots  crying 
out,  ‘"Wae  ’s  me!  We  ’re  a’  undone!  ’ and 
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was  an  experienced  soldier,  having  serv- 
ed in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in 
which  he  rose  to  very  high  rank;  and 
the  Scottish  forces  had  many  soldiers  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  same  admirable 
school.  That  there  were  many  specta- 
tors of  the  battle,  whose  fright  “ daunted 
the  soldiers  still  more,”  shows  that  peo- 
ple were  as  fond  of  witnessing  battles  in 
1644  as  they  are  in  1861,  and  that  their 
presence  on  the  Moor  was  productive  of 
almost  as  much  evil  to  the  ltoundheads 
as  the  presence  of  Congressmen  and  other 
civilians  at  Manassas  was  to  the  Federal 
troops  on  the  21st  of  July.  There  would 
seem  to  be  indeed  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  folly  is  eternally  reproducing  it- 
self. One  of  the  names  connected  with 
our  defeat  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant of  the  Parliament’s  commanders  at 
Long-Marston : Fairfax  being  named  af- 
ter the  sixth  Lord  Fairfax,  whose  singu- 
lar history  furnished  to  Mr.  Thackeray 
the  plan  for  his  “ Virginians.” 

The  panic  at  Naseby  (June  14,  1645) 
was  not  of  so  pronounced  a character  as 
that  at  Long-Marston;  but  it  helps  to 
prove  the  Englishman’s  aptitude  for  run- 
ning, and  shows,  that,  if  we  have  skill  in 
the  use  of  heels,  we  have  inherited  it : it 
is,  in  a double  sense,  matter  of  race.  In 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  Ireton,  the  caval- 
ry of  the  left  wing  of  the  lloundkeads  was 
swept  out  of  the  field  by  Prince  Rupert’s 
dashing  charge;  while  the  foot  were  as 

so  full  of  lamentations  and  mourning,  as  if 
their  day  of  doom  had  overtaken  them,  and 
from  which  they  knew  not  whither  to  fly. 
And  anon  I met  with  a ragged  troop,  reduced 
to  four  and  a cornet;  by-and-by,  a little  foot- 
officer,  without  a hat,  band,  or  indeed  any- 
thing but  feet,  and  so  much  tongue  as  would 
serve  to  inquire  the  way  to  the  next  garrisons, 
which,  to  say  truth,  were  well  filled  with  strag- 
glers on  both  sides  within  a few  hours,  though 
they  lay  distant  from  the  place  of  fight  twenty 
or  thirty  miles.” — See  Studies  and  Illustrations 
of  the  Great  Rebellion , (p.  COG,)  the  best  work 
ever  written  on  the  grand  constitutional  strag- 
gle made  by  the  Knglish  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Stuarts.  The  letter  here  quoted 
was  written  by  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Trevor,  to  the  best  of  the  Koyalist  leaders,  tho 
Marquis  (afterward  first  Duke)  of  Ormond. 
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deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  old  Skippon  that 

they  would  keep  their  ranks.  Later  in 

the  dav  the  Cavaliers  took  their  turn  at 
¥ 

the  panic  business,  their  horse  flying  over 
the  hills,  and  leaving  the  infantry  and 
the  artillery,  the  women  and  the  bag- 
gage, to  the  mercy  of  the  Puritans, — and 
everybody  knows  what  that  was.  The 
Cavaliers  were  even  more  subject  to  pan- 
ics than  the  Puritans,  as  was  but  natural, 
seeing  that  they  could  not  or  would  not 
be  disciplined  ; and  there  were  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  deboshed,  godless  crew 
of  whom  it  could  have  been  sung,  as  it 
was  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak, — 

“ There  was  bluff  old  Sir  Geoffrey  loved  bran- 
dy and  mum  well, 

And  to  see  a beer-glass  turned  over  the 
thumb  well; 

But  he  fled  like  the  wind,  before  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell, 

Which  nobody  can  deny ! ” 

Cromwell’s  last  victory'  but  one,  that 
of  Dunbar,  (September  3,  1650,)  was 
due  to  the  impertinent  interference  of 
“ outsiders  ” with  the  business  of  the 
Scotch  general,  and  to  the  occurrence  of 
a panic  in  the  Scotch  army.  The  priests 
did  for  Leslie’s  army  what  the  politicians 
are  charged  with  having  done  for  that  of 
General  McDowell.  The  Scotch  were 
mostly  raw  troops,  and  soon  fell  into  con- 
fusion ; and  then  came  one  of  those  scenes 
of  slaughter  which  were  so  common  after 
the  Cromwellian  victories,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  crazy  admiration 
of  them,  must  ever  be  regarded  by  sane 
and  humane  people  as  the  work  of  the 
Devil.  It  is  in  dispute  whether  Crom- 
well’s last  great  victory,  that  of  'Worces- 
ter, (September  3,  1651,)  was  a panic 
affair  or  not;  for  while  Cromwell  him- 
self wrote  that  “ indeed  it  was  a stiff  busi- 
ness,” and  that  the  dimensions  of  the  mer- 
cy were  above  his  thoughts,  he  compla- 
cently says,  “ Yet  I do  not  think  we  have 
lost  above  two  hundred  men.”  Now,  as 
the  English  critics  on  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  will  have  it  that  it  was  but  a cow- 
ardly affair  on  our  side,  because  but  few 
men  were  at  one  time  reported  to  have 
fallen  in  it,  it  follows  that  Cromwell’s  ar- 


my at  Worcester  must  have  been  an  ar- 
my of  cowards,  as  it  lost  less  than  two 
hundred  men,  though  it  had  to  fight  hard 
for  several  hours  for  victory.  “ As  stiff 
a contest,  for  four  or  five  hours,”  said  tho 
Lord -General,  “as  ever  I have  seen.” 
And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Scotch, 
who  lost  fourteen  thousand  men  ? Mr. 
Lodge,  whose  sympathies  are  all  with 
the  Cavaliers,  says  that  the  action  is  un- 
deservedly called  the  Battle  of  Worces- 
ter, “ for  it  was  in  fact  the  mere  rout,  of 
a panic-stricken  army.”  Certainly  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  tend  to  confirm 
this  view  of  what  occurred  on  it : the 
heavy  loss  of  the  Scotch,  the  small  loss 
of  the  English,  and  the  all  but  total  de- 
struction of  the  Royal  army.  That  Crom- 
well should  make  the  most  of  his  victory, 
of  the  “ crowning  mercy,”  as  he  hoped  it 
might  prove,  was  natural  enough.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  for  the  victor 
to  sound  the  praises  of  the  vanquished, 
that  being  a delicate  form  of  self-praise. 
If  they'  were  so  clever  and  so  brave,  how 
much  greater  must  have  been  the  clever- 
ness and  bravery  of  the  man  who  con- 
quered them  ? The  difficulty  is  in  in- 
ducing the  vanquished  to  praise  the  vic- 
tor. We  have  no  doubt  that  General 
Beauregard  speaks  very  handsomely  of 
General  McDowell ; but  how  speaks  Gen- 
eral McDowell  of  General  Beauregard  ? 
Wellington  often  spoke  well  of  Napo- 
leon’s conduct  in  the  campaign  of  1815  ; 
but  among  the  bitterest  things  ever  said 
by  one  great  man  of  another  great  man 
are  Napoleon’s  criticisms  on  the  conduct 
of  Wellington  in  that  campaign.  Wo 
arc  not  to  suppose  that  Wellington  was 
a more  magnanimous  person  than  Napo- 
leon, which  he  assuredly  was  not;  but 
he  was  praising  himself,  after  an  allow- 
able fashion,  when  he  praised  Napoleon. 
There  would  have  been  a complete  change 
of  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  two  men, 
had  the  result  of  Waterloo  been,  as  it 
should  have  been, favorable  to  the  French. 
Napoleon  said  that  he  never  saw  the  Prus- 
sians behave  well  but  at  Jena,  where  he 
broke  the  army  of  the  Great  Frederick 
to  pieces.  He  had  not  a word  to  say  in 
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praise  of  the  Prussians  who  fought  at  the 
Katzbach,  at  Dennewitz,  and  at  Water- 
loo. Human  nature  is  a very  small  thing 
even  in  very  great  men. 

As  we  see  that  the  Roundheads  tri- 
umphed in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
panics  from  which  their  armies  suffered, 
subduing  the  descendants  of  the  conquer- 
ing chivalry  of  Normandy,  “ to  whom  vic- 
tory and  triumph  were  traditional,  habit- 
ual, hereditary  things,”  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  American  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  Roundheads  will  be  able  to 
subdue  the  descendants  of  the  conquered 
chivalry  of  the  South,  a chivalry  that  has 
as  many  parents  as  had  the  Romans  who 
proceeded  from  the  loins  of  the  “ robbers 
and  reivers”  who  had  been  assembled,  as 
per  proclamation,  at  the  Rogues’  Asylum 
on  the  Palatine  Ilill?  The  bravery  of 
the  Southern  troops  is  not  to  be  question- 
ed, and  it  never  has  been  questioned  by 
sensible  men ; but  their  pretensions  to 
Cavalier  descent  are  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list  of  historical  false  pretences,  and 
tend  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  their 
words.  They  may  be  aristocrats,  but  they 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a claim  to  aristo- 
cratical  origin. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  brilliant  account  of 
the  Battle  ofLanden  (July  19, 1693)  es- 
tablishes the  fact,  that  it  is  possible  for 
an  army  of  veterans,  led  by  some  of  the 
best  officers  of  their  time,  to  become  pan- 
ic-stricken while  defending  intrenchmcnts 
and  a strong  position.  “ A little  aAer  four 
in  the  afternoon,”  he  says,  “the  whole 
line  gave  way.”  “ Amidst  the  rout  and 
uproar,  while  arms  and  standards  were 
flung  away,  while  multitudes  of  fugitives 
were  choking  up  the  bridges  and  fords  of 
the  Gette  or  perishing  in  its  waters,  the 
King,  [William  III.,]  having  directed 
Talmash  to  superintend  the  retreat,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a few  brave  regi- 
ments,' and  by  desperate  efforts  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.”  Luxembourg 
failed  to  follow  up  his  victory',  or  all  would 
have  been  lost.  The  French  behaved  as 
did  the  Southrons  after  Bull  Run : they 
gave  their  formidable  foe  time  to  rally, 
and  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  pan- 


[October, 

ic  that  had  covered  the  country  with  fugi- 
tives ; aud  time  was  all  that  was  necessary 
for  either  the  English  King  or  the  Amer- 
ican General  to  prevent  defeat  from  be- 
ing extended  into  conquest 

Two  of  Marlborough’s  greatest  victo- 
ries were  largely  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  panic  among  the  veteran  troops  of 
France.  At  Ramillies,  the  French  left, 
which  was  partially  engaged  in  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  their  army,  were 
struck  with  a panic,  fled,  and  were  pur- 
sued for  five  leagues.  At  Oudenarde, 
(July  11,  1708,)  the  French  commander, 
Vendome,  “ urged  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  a crowd  of  panic-struck  generals  to 
take  advantage  of  the  night,  and  restore 
order ; but  finding  his  arguments  nugato- 
ry, he  gave  the  won!  for  a retreat,  and 
generals  and  privates,  horse  and  foot,  in- 
stantly hurried  in  the  utmost  disorder  to- 
ward Ghent.”  The  retreat  of  this  crowd, 
which  was  a complete  flight,  he  covered 
by  the  aid  of  a few  brave  men  whom  he 
had  rallied  and  formed,  and  whose  firm 
countenance  prevented  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  French  army.  Yet  the 
French  soldiers  of  that  time  were  men  of 
experience,  and  were  accustomed  to  all 
the  phases  of  war. 

At  the  Battle  of  Rossbach,  (November 
5,  1757,)  the  troops  of  France  and  of  the 
German  Empire  fell  into  a panic,  and 
were  routed  by  half  their  number  of  Prus- 
sians. That  defeat  was  the  most  disgrace- 
ful that  ever  befell  the  arms  of  a military 
nation.  The  panic  was  complete,  and  no 
body  of  terrified  militia  ever  fled  more 
rapidly  than  did  the  veteran  troops  of 
Germany  and  France  on  that  eventful 
day.  Napoleon,  half  a century  later,  said 
that  Rossbach  produced  a permanent 
effect  on  the  French  military,  and  on 
France,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  Revolution.  The  disgrace  was  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  French  commander, 
the  Prince  de  Soubise,  who  was  a profli- 
gate, a coward,  and  a booby,  and  who 
neither  knew  war  nor  was  known  by  it. 

The  English  army  experienced  what- 
ever of  pleasure  there  may  be  in  a panic, 
or  rather  in  a pair  of  panics,  at  the  grand 
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Battle  of  Fontenoy,  (May  11,  1745,)  on 
which  field  they  were  so  unutterably 
thrashed  by  the  French  and  the  Irish. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  action,  the  Allies 
were  successful,  when  suddenly  the  Dutch 
troops  fell  into  a panic,  and  fled  as  fast  as 
it  is  ever  given  to  Dutchmen  to  fly.  There 
is  nothing  so  contagious  as  panic  terror, 
and  the  rest  of  the  army,  exposed  as  it 
was  to  a tremendous  fire,  soon  caught  the 
disease,  and  was  giving  way  under  it, 
when  their  commander,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  was  well  seconded  by 
his  officers,  succeeded  in  rallying  them. 
They  renewed  the  combat,  and  their  en- 
emy became  so  alarmed  in  their  turn  that 
even  the  French  King,  and  his  son  the 
Dauphin,  were  in  danger  of  being  swept 
away  in  the  rout  Again  there  came  a 
turn  in  the  battle,  and,  mostly  because  of 
the  daring  and  dash  of  the  famous  Irish 
Brigade,  the  Allies  were  beaten  and  forced 
to  retreat  It  is  stated  that  the  whole  body 
of  heroic  British  Grenadiers  who  were  en- 
gaged at  Fontenoy  gave  a strong  proof 
of  the  effect  of  the  panic  Upon  their  minds 
— and  bodies;  thus  establishing  the  fact 
that  they  had  stomachs  for  something  be- 
sides the  fight.  “Not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,”  they,  with  a unit)'  of  place 
and  time  that  speaks  well  for  their  disci- 
pline, did  that  which  was  done  by  the  val- 
iant General  Sterling  Price  at  the  Battle 
of  Boonville,  and  which  has  caused  them 
to  leave  a deep  impression  on  the  historic 
page,  though  nothing  can  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  the  attractiveness  of  the  illustra- 
tion which  those  gallant  men  contributed 
to  that  page. 

There  was  a partial  exhibition  of  pan- 
ic terror  made  by  the  English  troops  at 
the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill.  They  were 
twice  made  to  run  on  that  Seventeenth 
of  June  of  which  something  has  been 
said  during  the  last  six-and-eighty  years ; 
and  they  were  brought  up  to  the  point  of 
making  a third  attack  only  by  the  great- 
est exertions  of  their  commanders,  and  af- 
ter having  been  considerably  reinforced. 
This  thin!  attack  would  have  been  as 
promptly  repulsed  as  its  predecessors  had 
been,  but  that  the  American  troops  had 


used  up  all  their  powder,  and  few  of  them 
had  bayonets.  The  firmness,  and  skill  as 
marksmen,  of  a body  of  militia  had  caused 
a larger  body  of  British  veterans  twice  to 
retreat  in  great  disorder,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances much  resembling  those  that 
characterize  what  is  known  as  a panic. 
Had  a third  repulse  of  the  assailants 
occurred,  nothing  could  have  prevented 
their  flight  to  their  boats.  But  it  was  writ- 
ten that  the  Americans  should  retreat ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  showed 
much  more  steadiness  in  the  retreat  than 
the  enemy  did  alacrity  in  the  pursuit. 

Panic  terror  was  no  uncommon  thing 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  in 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
early  efforts  of  the  French  Republicans 
in  the  field  sometimes  failed  because  of 
panics  occurring  in  their  armies;  and 
they  were  not  unknown  to  any  of  the  ar- 
mies that  took  part  in  the  long  scries  of 
wars  that  began  in  1 792  and  lasted,  with 
brief  intervals  of  peace,  down  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1815.  At  Marengo,  both  armies 
suffered  from  panics.  As  early  as  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  a portion  of  Vic- 
tor’s corps  retired  in  disorder,  crying  out, 
“ All  is  lost ! ” There  were,  in  fact,  three 
Battles  of  Marengo,  the  Austrians  win- 
ning the  first  and  second,  and  losing 
the  third,  which  was  losing  all,  — war 
not  exactly  resembling  whist  When 
Desaix  said,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, that  the  battle  was  lost,  but  there 
was  time  enough  to  win  another,  he  spoke 
the  truth,  and  like  a good  soldier.  The 
new  movements  that  followed  his  arrival 
and  advice  caused  surprise  to  the  Aus- 
trians, and  surprise  soon  passed  into  pan- 
ic. The  panic  extended  to  a portion  of 
the  cavalry,  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  say  why  ; and  it  galloped  off  the  field 
toward  the  Bormida,  shouting,  “ To  the 
bridges ! ” The  panic  then  reached  to 
men  of  all  arms,  and  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry  w'ere  soon  crowded  together 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream  which  they 
had  crossed  in  high  hopes  but  a few  hours 
before.  The  artillery  sought  to  cross  by 
a ford,  but  failed,  and  the  French  made 
prisoners,  and  seized  guns,  horses,  bag- 
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gage,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  trophies  of 
victory.  Thus  a battle  which  confirmed 
the  Consular  government  of  Bonaparte, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  creation 
of  the  French  Empire,  and  which  settled 
the  fate  of  Europe  for  years,  was  decided 
by  the  panic  cries  of  a few  horse-soldiers. 
The  Austrian  cavalry  lias  long  and  just- 
ly been  reputed  second  to  no  other  in 
the  world,  and  in  1800  it  was  a veter- 
an body,  and  had  been  steadily  engag- 
ed in  war,  with  small  interruption,  for 
eight  years ; but  neither  its  experience, 
nor  its  valor,  uor  regard  for  the  character 
which  it  had  to  maintain,  could  save  it 
from  the  common  lot  of  armies.  It  became 
terrified,  and  senselessly  fled,  and  its  evil 
example  was  swiftly  communicated  to 
the  other  troops : for  there  is  nothing  so 
contagious  as  a panic,  every  man  that 
runs  thinking,  that,  while  he  is  himself 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  peculiar 
danger,  all  the  others  must  know  of  it,  and 
are  acting  upon  their  knowledge.  That 
Austrian  panic  made  the  conqueror  mas- 
ter of  Italy,  and  with  France  and  Italy 
at  his  command  he  could  aspire  to  the 
dominion  of  Europe.  The  man  who  began 
the  panic  at  Marengo  really  opened  the 
way  to  Vienna  to  the  legions  of  F ranee, 
and  to  Berlin,  and  (but  that  brought  com- 
pensation) to  Moscow  also. 

There  were  panics  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  French  Empire,  or  those 
battles  were  followed  by  panics.  At  Aus- 
terlitz  the  Austrians  suffered  from  them  ; 
and  though  the  Russian  soldiers  are  among 
the  steadiest  of  men,  and  keep  up  disci- 
pline under  very  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties, they  fared  no  better  than  their  asso- 
ciates on  that  terrible  field.  They  had 
more  than  one  panic,  and  the  confusion 
was  prodigious.  It  was  while  flying  in  ter- 
ror, that  the  dense,  yet  disorderly  crowds 
sought  to  escape  over  some  ponds,  the 
ice  of  which  broke,  and  two  thousand  of 
them  were  ingulfed.  One  of  their  gen- 
erals, writing  of  that  day,  said, — “ I had 
previously  seen  some  lost  battles,  but  I 
had  no  conception  of  such  a defeat.”  Je- 
na was  followed  by  panics  which  extend- 
ed throughout  the  army  and  over  the 
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monarchy,  so  that  the  Prussian  army  and 
the  Prussian  kingdom  disappeared  in  a 
month,  though  Napoleon  had  anticipated 
a long,  difficult,  and  doubtful  contest  with 
so  renowned  a military  organization  as 
that  which  had  been  created  by  the  im- 
mortal Frederick ; and  he  had  remarked, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  there 
would  be  much  use  for  the  spade  in  the 
course  of  it.  In  the  Austrian  campaign  of 
1809,  there  was  the  beginning  of  a panic 
that  might  have  produced  serious  conse- 
quences. The  Archduke  John,  the  Pat- 
terson of  those  days,  was  at  the  head  of 
an  Austrian  army  which  was  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  Wagram; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  that  battle  had 
been  gained  by  the  French  that  that 
prince  arrived  near  the  Marchfeld,  in 
the  rear  of  the  victors.  A panic  broke 
out  among  the  persons  who  saw  the  heads 
of  his  columns,  — camp-followers,  vivan- 
di'eres , long  lines  of  soldiers  bearing  off 
wounded  men,  and  others.  The  young 
soldiers,  who  were  exhausted  by  their 
labors  and  thd  heat,  were  conspicuous 
among  the  runaways,  and  there  was  a 
general  race  to  “ the  banks  of  the  dark- 
rolling  Danube.”  Nay,  it  is  said  that  the 
panic  was  taken  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  that  quite  a number  of  in- 
dividuals did  not  stop  till  they  had  reach- 
ed Vienna.  Terror  prevailed,  and  the 
confusion  was  fast  spreading,  when  Na- 
poleon, who  had  been  roused  from  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  some  rest  under  a shel- 
ter formed  of  drums,  fit  materials  for  a 
house  for  him,  arrived  on  the  scene.  In 
reply  to  his  questions,  Charles  Lebrun, 
one  of  his  officers,  answered,  “ It  is  noth- 
ing, Sire,  — merely  a few  marauders.” 
“ What  do  you  call  nothing  ? ” exclaimed 
the  Emperor.  “ Know,  Sir,  that  there  are 
no  trifling  events  in  war  : nothing  endan- 
gers  an  army  like  an  imprudent  security. 
Return  and  see  what  is  the  matter,  and 
come  back  quickly  and  render  me  an  ac- 
count.” The  Emperor  succeeded  in  re- 
storing order,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
and  the  Archduke  withdrew  his  forces 
without  molestation.  The  circumstances 
of  the  panic  show,  that,  if  he  had  arrived 
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at  his  intended  place  a few  hours  earlier, 
the  French  would  have  been  beaten,  and 
probably  the  French  Empire  have  fallen 
at  Vienna  in  1809,  instead  of  falling  at 
Paris  in  1814  ; and  then  the  House  of 
Austria  would  have  achieved  one  of  those 
extraordinary  triumphs  over  its  most  pow- 
erful enemies  that  are  so  common  in  its 
extraordinary  history.  The  incident  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  singular  pan- 
ic that  happened  the  day  afler  the  Bat- 
tle of  Solferino,  and  which  was  brought 
on  by  the  appearance  of  a few  Austrian 
hussars,  who  came  out  of  their  hiding- 
place  to  surrender,  many  thousand  men 
running  for  miles,  and  showing  that  the 
most  successful  army  of  modern  days 
could  be  converted  into  a mob  by  — 
nothing. 

Seldom  has  the  world  seen  such  a pan- 
ic as  followed  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  in 
which  Wellington  dealt  the  French  Em- 
pire the  deadly  blow  under  which  it  reel- 
ed and  fell ; for,  if  that  battle  had  not 
been  fought  and  won,  the  Allies  would 
probably  have  made  peace  with  Napo- 
leon, following  up  the  armistice  into 
which  they  had  already  entered  with 
him ; but  Vittoria  encouraged  them  to 
hope  for  victory,  and  not  in  vain.  The 
French  King  of  Spain  there  lost  his 
crown  and  his  carriage ; the  Marshal  of 
France  commanding  lost  his  baton,  and 
the  honorable  fame  which  he  had  won 
nineteen  years  before  at  Fleurus ; and 
the  French  army  lost  its  artillery,  all  but 
one  piece,  and,  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence, its  honor.  It  was  the  completest 
rout  ever  seen  in  that  age  of  routs  and 
balls.  And  yet  the  defeated  army  was 
a veteran  army,  and  most  of  its  officers 
were  men  whose  skill  was  as  little  to  be 
doubted  as  their  braveiyr. 

There  were  panics  at  Waterloo,  not  a 
few ; and,  what  is  remarkable,  they  hap- 
pened principally  on  the  side  of  the  vic- 
tors,—the  French  suffering  nothing  from 
them  till  after  the  battle  was  lost,  when 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  threw  their 
beaten  army  into  much  confusion,  and  it 
was  not  possible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. Bylandt’s  Dutch-Belgian  brigade 


ran  away  from  the  French  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  swept  oth- 
ers with  them  in  their  rush,  much  to  the 
rage  of  the  British,  some  of  whom  hissed, 
hooted,  and  cursed,  forgetting  that  quite 
as  discreditable  incidents  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  military  history  of  their 
own  country.  One  portion  of  the  British 
troops  that  desired  to  fire  upon  those  ex- 
hibitors of  “ Dutch  courage  ” actually  be- 
longed to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
regiments  tliat  ran  away  at  Falkirk,  sev- 
enty years  before.  At  a later  hour  Trip’s 
Dutch-Belgian  cavalry-brigade  ran  away 
in  such  haste  and  disorder  that  some 
squadrons  of  German  hussars  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  ground 
against  the  dense  crowd  of  fugitives.  The 
Cumberland  regiment  of  Hanoverian  hus- 
sars was  deliberately  taken  out  of  the  field 
by  its  colonel  when  the  shot  began  to  fall 
about  it,  and  neither  orders  nor  entrea- 
ties nor  arguments  nor  execrations  could 
induce  it  to  form  under  fire.  Nay,  it  re- 
fused to  form  across  the  high-road,  out 
of  fire,  but  “ went  altogether  to  the  rear, 
spreading  alarm  and  confusion  all  the  way 
to  Brussels.”  Nothing  but  the  coming  up 
of  the  cavalry -brigades  of  Vivian  and 
Vandeleur,  at  a late  hour,  prevented  large 
numbers  of  Wellington’s  infantry  from 
leaving  the  field.  The  troops  of  Nassau 
fell  “ back  cn  masse  against  the  horses’ 
heads  of  the  Tenth  Hussqrs,  who,  keep- 
ing their  files  closed,  prevented  further 
retreat.”  The  Tenth  belonged  to  Vivi- 
an’s command.  D’Aubreme’s  Dutch-Bel- 
gian infantry-brigade  was  prevented  from 
running  off  when  the  Imperial  Guard  be- 
gan their  charge,  only  because  Vande- 
leur’s  cavalry-brigade  was  in  their  rear, 
with  even  the  squadron-intervals  closed, 
so  that  they  had  to  elect  between  the 
French  bayonet  and  the  English  sabre. 
There  was  something  resembling  a tem- 
porary panic  among  Maitland’s  British 
Guards,  after  the  repulse,  of  the  first  col- 
umn of  the  Imperial  Guard,  but  order 
was  very  promptly  restored.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  any  extended  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  without  seeing 
that  it  was  a desperate  business  on  the 
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part  of  the  Allies,  and  that,  if  the  Prus- 
sians could  have  been  kept  out  of  the  ac- 
tion, their  English  friends  would  have  had 
an  excellent  chance  to  keep  the  field  — 
as  the  killed  and  wounded.  Wellington 
never  bad  the  ghost  of  a chance  with- 
out the  aid  of  Biilow,  Zieten,  and  Blii- 
cher.* 

* There  is  no  great  battle  concerning  which 
so  much  nonsense  has  been  written  and  spoken 
as  that  of  Waterloo,  which  ought  to  console  us 
for  the  hundred-and-one  accounts  that  are  cur- 
rent concerning  the  action  of  the  21st  of  July, 
no  two  of  which  are  more  alike  than  if  the  one 
related  to  Culloden  and  the  other  to  Arbela. 
The  common  belief  is,  that  toward  the  close 
of  the  day  Napoleon  formed  two  columns  of 
the  Old  Guard,  and  sent  them  against  the  Al- 
lied line;  that  they  advanced,  and  were  simul- 
taneously repulsed  by  the  weight  and  precision 
of  the  English  fire  in  front;  and  that,  on  see- 
ing the  columns  of  the  Guard  fall  into  disor- 
der, the  French  all  fled,  and  Wellington  im- 
mediately ordered  his  whole  line  to  advance, 
which  prevented  the  French  from  rallying, 
they  flying  in  a disorderly  mass,  which  was 
incapable  of  resistance.  So  far  is  this  view  of 
the  “Crisis  of  Waterloo"  from  being  correct, 
that  the  repulse  of  the  Guard  would  not  have 
carried  with  it  the  loss  of  the  battle,  had  it  not 
been  for  a number  of  circumstances,  some  of 
which  made  as  directly  in  favor  of  the  English 
as  the  others  worked  unfavorably  to  the  French. 
When  Napoleon  found  that  the  operations  of 
Billow's  Prussians  threatened  to  compromise 
his  right  flank  and  rear,  he  determined  to 
make  a vigorous  attempt  to  drive  the  Allies 
from  their  position  in  his  front,  not  merely  by 
employing  two  columns  of  his  Guard,  but  by 
making  a general  attack  on  Wellington’s  line. 
For  this  purpose,  he  formed  one  column  of  four 
battalions  of  the  Middle  Guard,  and  another 
of  four  other  battalions  of  the  Middle  Guard 
and  two  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard.  At  the 
same  time  the  corps  of  D’Erlon  and  Reille  were 
to  advance,  and  a severe  tiraillade  was  opened 
by  a great  number  of  skirmishers;  and  the  at- 
tack was  supported  by  a tremendous  fire  from 
artillery.  So  animated  and  effective  were  the 
operations  of  the  various  bodies  of  French  not 
belonging  to  the  Guard,  that  nothing  but  the 
arrival  of  the  cavalry  brigades  of  Vandeleur 
and  Vivian,  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allied 
liue,  prevented  that  line  from  being  pierced  in 
several  places.  Those  brigades  had  been  re- 
lieved by  the  arrival  of  the  advance  of  Zieten’s 
Prussian  coqrs,  and  were  made  available  for 
the  support  of  the  points  threatened  by  the 
French.  They  were  drawn  up  in  rear  of  bod- 
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The  Russian  War  was  not  of  a nature 
to  afford  room  for  the  occurrence  of  any 
panic  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  between 
that  contest  and  ours  there  is  one  point 
of  resemblance  that  may  be  noted.  The 
failures  and  losses  of  the  Allies,  who  had 
at  their  command  unlimited  means,  and 
the  bravest  of  soldiers  in  the  greatest  num- 

ics  of  infantry,  whom  they  would  not  permit  to 
run  away,  which  they  sought  to  do.  The  first 
column  of  the  Guard  was  repulsed  by  a fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  and  when  disordered  it 
was  charged  by  Maitland’s  brigade  cf  British 
Guards.  The  interval  between  the  advance  of 
that  column  and  that  of  the  second  column  was 
from  ten  to  twelve  minutes;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  column  caused  Maitland's 
Guards  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  the  whole 
body  went  to  the  rear.  This  confusion,  we 
are  told,  was  not  consequent  upon  either  de- 
feat or  panic,  but  resulted  simply  from  a mis- 
understanding of  the  command.  The  coming 
up  of  the  second  column  led  to  a panic  in 
a Putch-Belgian  brigade,  which  would  have 
left  the  field  but  for  the  presence  of  Vande- 
leur’s  cavalry,  through  which  the  men  could 
not  penetrate ; and  yet  the  panic-stricken  men 
could  not  even  Bee  the  soldiers  before  whose 
shouts  they  eudeavored  to  fly!  The  second 
column  was  partially  supported,  at  first,  by 
a body  of  cavalry;  but  it  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  a flank  attack  made  by  the  Fifty- 
Second  Regiment,  which  was  aided  by  the 
operations  of  some  other  regiments,  all  be- 
longing to  General  Adam’s  brigade.  This  at- 
tack on  its  left  flank  was  assisted  by  the  fire 
of  a batter}1  in  front,  and  by  the  musketry  of 
the  British  Guards  on  its  right  flank.  Thus 
assailed,  the  defeat  of  the  second  column  was 
inevitable.  Had  it  been  supported  by  caval- 
ry, so  that  it  could  not  have  been  attacked  on 
either  flank,  it  would  have  succeeded  in  its 
purpose.  Adam’s  brigade  followed  up  its  suc- 
cess, and  Vivian’s  cavalry  was  ordered  for- 
ward by  Wellington,  to  check  the  French  cav- 
alry, should  it  advance,  and  to  deal  generally 
with  the  French  reserves.  Adam  and  Vivian 
did  their  work  so  well  that  Wellington  ordered 
his  whole  line  of  infantry  to  advance,  support- 
ed by  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  French  made 
considerable  resistance  after  this,  but  their  re- 
treat became  inevitable,  and  soon  degenerated 
into  a rout  An  exception  to  the  general  dis- 
organization was  observed  by  the  victors,  not 
unlike  to  an  incident  which  we  have  seen 
mentioned  in  an  account  of  the  Bull  Run 
flight.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
on  the  21st  of  July,  and  forcing  its  way  through 
that  crowd,  was  seen  a company  of  infantry, 
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bers,  were  all  owing  to  bad  managemedt ; 
and  our  reverses  in  every  instance  are 
owing  to  the  same  cause.  The  disaster 
at  Bull  Run,  and  the  inability  of  our  men 
to  keep  the  ground  they  had  won  at  Wil- 
son’s Creek,  in  Missouri,  (August  10,) 
were  the  legitimate  consequences  of  ac- 
tion over  which  the  mass  of  the  soldiers 
could  have  no  control.  It  is  due  to  the 
soldiers  to  say  this,  for  it  is  the  truth,  as 
every  man  knows  who  has  observed  the 
course  of  the  contest,  and  who  has  seen 
it  proceed  from  a political  squabble  to  the 
dimensions  of  a mighty  war,  the  end  of 
which  mortal  vision  cannot  foresee. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  add  a 
hundred  instances  to  those  we  have  men- 
tioned of  the  occurrence  of  panics  in  Eu- 
ropean armies ; but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther.  Nothing  is 
better  known  than  that  almost  every'  emi- 
nent commander  has  suffered  from  panic 
terror  having  taken  control  of  the  minds 
of  his  men,  and  nothing  is  more  unjust 
than  to  speak  of  the  American  panic  of 
the  21st  of  July  as  if  it  were  something 
quite  out  of  the  common  way  of  war. 
True,  its  origin  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained ; but  in  this  point  it  only  resem- 
bles most  other  panics,  the  causes  of 

marching  as  coolly  and  steadily  as  if  on  parade. 
So  it  was  after  Waterloo,  when  the  grenadier  $ 
d checal  moved  off  at  a walk,  “ in  close  col- 
umn, and  in  perfect  order,  as  if  disdaining  to 
allow  itself  to  be  contaminated  by  the  confusion 
that  prevailed  around  it.”  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully attacked,  and  the  regiment  ‘‘literally 
walked  from  the  field  in  the  most  orderly  man- 
ner, moving  majestically  along  the  stream,  the 
surface  of  which  was  covered  with  the  innu- 
merable wrecks  into  which  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  had  been  scattered.”  It  was 
supposed  that  this  body  of  cavalry  was  en- 
gaged in  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  Emper- 
or, and,  had  all  the  French  been  as  cool  and 
determined  as  were  those  veteran  horsemen, 
the  army  might  have  been  saved.  Troops  in 
retreat,  who  hold  firmly  together,  and  show  a 
bold  countenance  to  the  enemy,  are  seldom 
made  to  suffer  much. 


wlxicb  never  have  been  explained  and 
never  will  be.  It  is  characteristic  of  a 
panic  that  its  occurrence  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
the  ancients  attributed  it  to  the  direct 
interposition  of  a god,  as  arising  from 
some  cause  quite  beyond  human  compre- 
hension. If  panics  could  be  clearly  ex- 
plained, some  device  might  be  hit  upon, 
perhaps,  for  their  prevention.  But  we 
see  that  they  occurred  at  the  very  dawn 
of  history,  that  they  have  happened  re- 
peatedly for  five  - and  - twenty  centuries, 
and  that  they  are  as  common  now  in 
the  nineteenth  Christian  century  as  they 
were  in  those  days  when  Pan  was  a 
god.  “ Great  Pan  is  not  dead,”  but  sends 
armies  to  pot  now  as  readily  as  he  did 
when  there  were  hoplites  and  peltasts 
on  earth.  We  can  console  ourselves, 
though  the  consolation  be  but  a poor  one, 
with  the  reflection  that  all  military  peoples 
have  suffered  from  the  same  cause  that 
has  brought  so  much  mortification  and  so 
great  loss  immediately  home  to  us.  Our 
panic  is  the  greatest  that  ever  was  known 
only  because  it  is  the  latest  one  that  has 
happened,  and  because  it  has  happened 
to  ourselves.  It  is  idle,  and  even  laugh- 
able, to  attempt  to  argue  it  out  of  sight. 
We  should  admit  its  occurrence  as  freely 
as  it  is  asserted  by  the  bitterest  and  most 
unfair  of  our  critics ; and  we  should  rec- 
ognize the  truth  of  what  has  been  well 
said  on  the  subject,  that  the  only  possible 
answer  to  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  the  national  character  for  military  ca- 
pacity and  courage  is  victory.  If  we  shall 
succeed  in  this  war,  the  rout  of  Bull  Run 
will  no  more  destroy  our  character  for 
manliness  than  the  rout  of  Landen  de- 
stroyed the  character  of  Englishmen  for 
the  same  virtue.  If  we  fail,  we  must  sub- 
mit to  be  considered  cowards:  and  we 
shall  deserve  to  be  so  held,  if,  with  our 
superior  numbers,  and  still  more  superior 
means,  wo  cannot  maintain  the  Republic 
against  the  rebels. 
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OUR  COUNTRY. 

On  primal  rocks  she  wrote  her  name  ; 

Her  towers  were  reared  on  holy  graves  ; 

The  golden  seed  that  bore  her  came 

Swift-winged  with  prayer  o’er  ocean  waves. 

The  Forest  bowed  his  solemn  crest, 

And  open  flung  his  sylvan  doors ; 

Meek  Rivers  led  the  appointed  Guest 
To  clasp  the  wide-embracing  shores  ; 

Till,  fold  by  fold,  the  broidered  land 
To  swell  her  virgin  vestments  grew, 

While  Sages,  strong  in  heart  and  hand, 

Her  virtue’s  fiery  girdle  drew. 

O Exile  of  the  wrath  of  kings ! 

O Pilgrim  Ark  of  Liberty  ! 

The  refuge  of  divinest  things, 

Their  record  must  abide  in  thee  ! 

First  in  the  glories  of  thy  front 
Let  the  crown-jewel,  Truth,  be  found ; 

Thy  right  hand  fling,  with  generous  wont, 
Love’s  happy  chain  to  farthest  bound ! 

Let  Justice,  with  the  faultless  scales, 

Hold  fast  the  worship  of  thy  sons  ; 

Thy  Commerce  spread  her  shining  sails 
Where  no  dark  tide  of  rapine  runs  I 

So  link  thy  ways  to  those  of  God, 

So  follow  firm  the  heavenly  laws, 

That  stars  may  greet  thee,  warrior-browed, 
And  storm-sped  Angels  hail  thy  cause ! 

O Land,  the  measure  of  our  prayers, 

Hope  of  the  world  in  grief  and  wrong, 

Be  thine  the  tribute  of  the  years, 

The  gift  of  Faith,  the  crown  of  Song ! 
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THE  WORMWOOD  CORDIAL  OF  HISTORY. 

WITH  A FABLE. 


The  great  war  which  is  upon  us  is 
shaking  us  down  into  solidity  as  corn  is 
shaken  down  in  the  measure.  We  were 
heaped  up  in  our  own  opinion,  and  some- 
times running  over  in  expressions  of  it. 
This  rude  jostling  is  showing  us  the  dif- 
ference between  bulk  and  weight,  space 
and  substance. 

In  one  point  of  view  we  have  a right 
to  be  proud  of  our  inexperience,  and 
hardly  need  to  blush  for  our  shortcom- 
ings. These  are  the  tributes  we  are  pay- 
ing to  our  own  past  innocence  and  tran- 
quillity. We  have  lived  a peaceful  life 
so  long  that  the  traditional  cunning  aud 
cruelty  of  a state  of  warfare  have  be- 
come almost  obsolete  among  us.  No  won- 
der that  hard  men,  bred  in  foreign  camps, 
find  us  too  good-natured,  wanting  in  ha- 
tred towards  our  enemies.  We  can  read- 
ily believe  that  it  is  a special  Providence 
which  has  suffered  us  to  meet  with  a re- 
verse or  two,  just  enough  to  sting,  with- 
out crippling  us,  only  to  wake  up  the 
slumbering  passion  which  is  the  legitimate 
and  chosen  instrument  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers for  working  out  the  ends  of  justice 
aud  the  good  of  man. 

There  are  a few  far-seeing  persons  to 
whom  our  present  sudden  mighty  con- 
flict may  not  have  come  as  a surprise; 
but  to  all  except  these  it  is  a prodigy  as 
startling  as  it  would  be,  if  the  farmers  of 
the  North  should  find  a ripened  harvest  of 
blood-red  ears  of  maize  upon  the  succu- 
lent stalks  of  midsummer.  We  have  liv- 
ed for  peace : as  individuals,  to  get  food, 
comfort,  luxuries  for  ourselves  and  others ; 
as  communities,  to  insure  the  best  condi- 
tions we  could  for  each  human  being,  so 
that  he  might  become  what  God  meant 
him  to  be.  The  verdict  of  the  world  was, 
that  we  were  succeeding.  Many  came 
to  us  from  the  old  civilizations;  few  went 
away  from  us,  and  most  of  these  such  as 
we  could  spare  without  public  loss. 

Wc  had  almost  forgotten  the  meaning 


and  use  of  the  machinery  of  destruction. 
We  had  come  to  look  upon  our  fortresses 
as  the  ornaments,  rather  than  as  the  de- 
fences of  our  harbors.  Our  war-ships 
were  the  Government’s  yacht-squadron, 
our  arsenals  museums  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  peaceful  visitors.  The  roar  of 
cannon  has  roused  us  from  this  Arcadian 
dream.  A ship  of  the  line,  we  said,  re- 
proachfully, costs  as  much  as  a college ; 
but  we  are  finding  out  that  its  masts  are 
a part  of  the  feuce  round  the  college.  The 
Springfield  Arsenal  inspired  a noble  po- 
em ; but  that,  as  we  are  learning,  was  not 
all  it  was  meant  for.  What  poets  would 
be  born  to  us  in  the  future  without  the 
“ placida  quies  ” which  “ sub  liberlate  ” the 
sword  aloue  can  secure  for  our  children  ? 

It  is  all  plain,  but  it  has  been  an  as- 
tonishment to  us,  as  our  war-comet  was 
to  the  astronomers.  The  comet,  as  some 
of  them  say,  brushed  us  with  its  tail  as  it 
passed ; yet  nobody  finds  us  the  worse  for 
it.  So,  too,  we  have  been  brushed  lightly 
by  mishap,  as  we  ought  to  have  been,  and 
as  we  ought  to  have  prayed  to  be,  no 
doubt,  if  we  had  known  what  was  good 
for  us ; yet  at  this  very  moment  we  stand 
stronger,  more  hopeful,  more  united  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

Misfortunes  are  no  new  things;  yet  a 
man  suffering  from  furuncles  will  often 
speak  as  if  Job  had  never  known  any- 
thing about  them.  We  will  take  up  a 
book  lying  by  us,  and  find  all  the  evils,  or 
most  of  those  we  have  been  complaiuing 
of,  described  in  detail,  as  they  happened 
eight  or  ten  generations  before  our  time. 

It  was  in  “ a struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence, liberty  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  the  seas,  against  sacerdotal  and  world- 
absorbing tyranny .”  A plotting  despot  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  “ While  the  riches 
of  the  Indies  continue,  he  thinketh  he  will 
be  able  to  weary  out  all  other  princes.” 

But  England  had  soldiers  and  sta'tes- 
men  ready  to  fight,  even  though  “In- 
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dies”  — the  King  Cotton  of  that  day  — 
were  declared  arbiter  of  the  contest.  “ I 
pray  God,"  said  one  of  them,  “ that  I live 
not  to  see  this  enterprise  quail,  and  •with 
it  the  utter  subversion  of  religion  through- 
out Christendom.”  — “ The  war  doth  de- 
fend England.  Who  is  he  that  will  re- 
fuse to  spend  his  life  and  living  in  it? 
If  her  Majesty  consume  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  cause,  the  experimented  men 
that  will  remain  will  double  that  strength 
to  the  realm.”  — “ The  freehold  of  Eng - 
land  will  be  worth  but  little,  if  this  action 
quail;  and  therefore  I wish  no  subject  to 
spare  his  purse  towards  it.”  — “ God  hath 
stirred  np  this  action  to  be  a school  to 
breed  up  soldiers  to  defend  the  freedom 
of  England,  which  through  these  long 
times  of  peace  and  quietness  is  brought 
into  a most  dangerous  estate,  if  it  should 
be  attempted.  Our  delicacy  is  such  that 
we  are  already  weary ; yet  this  journey  is 
nought  in  respect  to  the  misery  and  hard- 
ship that  soldiers  must  and  do  endure.” 
“There  can  be  no  doubt,”  the  histo- 
rian remarks,  “ that  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  English  troops  were  in  any- 
thing but  a satisfactory  state  at  that  pe- 
riod.”— “ The  soldiers  required  shoes  and 
stockings,  bread  and  meat,  and  for  these 
articles  there  were  not  the  necessary 
funds.” — “ There  came  no  penny  of  treas- 
ure over.”  — “There  is  much  still  due. 
They  cannot  get  a penny,  their  credit  is 
spent,  they  perish  for  leant  of  victuals  and 
clothing  in  great  numbers.  The  whole  are 
ready  to  mutiny.”  — “There  was  no  sol- 
dier yet  able  to  buy  himself  a pair  of  hose , 
and  it  is  too,  too  great  shame  to  see  how 
they  go,  and  it  kills  their  hearts  to  show 
themselves  among  men.” — These  “poor 
subjects  were  no  better  than  abjccts,” 
said  the  Lieutenant-General.  “ There  is 
but  a small  number  of  the  first  bands  left,” 
said  another, — “and  those  so  pitiful  and 
unable  to  serve  again  as  I leave  to  speak 
further  of  them,  to  avoid  grief  to  your 
heart.  A monstrous  fault  there  hath 
been  somewhere."  Of  what  nature  the 
“ monstrous  fault  ” was  we  may  conjec- 
ture* from  the  language  of  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief.  “There  can  be  no  doubt 
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of  our  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  coun- 
try through  famine  and  excessive  charges, 
if  every  one  of  us  will  put  our  minds  to 
forward,  without  making  a miserable  gain 
by  the  wars."  (We  give  the  Italics  as  we 
find  them  in  the  text)  He  believed  that 
much  of  the  work  might  be  speedily  done ; 
for  he  “ would  undertake  to  furnish  from 
hence,  upon  two  months’  warning,  a na- 
vy for  strong  and  tall  ships,  with  their 
furniture  and  mariners.” 

In  the  mean  time  “ there  was  a whis- 
per of  peace-overtures,”  “ rumors  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  were  most  perni- 
cious in  their  effects”;  for  “ it  was  war, 
not  peace,”  that  the  despot  “ intended,” 
and  the  “ most  trusty  counsellors  [of 
England]  knew  to  be  inevitable.”  Worse 
than  this,  there  was  treachery  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind.  “ Take  heed  whom  you 
trust,”  said  the  brother  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  him ; “ for  that  you  have  some 
false  boys  about  yon.”  In  fact,  “ many 
of  those  nearest  his  person  and  of  highest 
credit  out  of  England  were  his  deadly 
foes,  sworn  to  compass  his  dishonor,  his 
confusion,  and  eventually  his  death,  and 
in  correspondence  with  his  most  power- 
ful adversaries  at  home  and  abroad.” 

It  was  a sad  state  of  things.  The  Gen- 
eral “ was  much  disgusted  with  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  he  was  expect- 
ed to  manufacture  serviceable  troops.” 
“ Swaggering  ruffians  from  the  disrepu- 
table haunts  of  London  ” “ were  not  the 
men  to  be  intrusted  with  the  honor  of 
England  at  a momentous  crisis."  “ Our 
simplest  men  in  show  have  been  our  best 
men,  and  your  gallant  blood  and  ruffian 
men  the  worst  of  all  others.”  (The  Italics 
again  are  the  author’s.)  Yet,  said  the 
muster-master,  “ there  is  good  hope  that 
his  Excellency  will  shortly  establish  such 
good  order  for  the  government  and  train- 
ing of  our  nation,  that  these  weak,  badly 
furnished,  ill-armed,  and  worse  trained 
bands,  thus  rawly  left  unto  him,  shall 
within  a few  months  prove  as  well  arm- 
ed, complete,  gallant  companies  as  shall 
be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe.” 

Very  pleasant  it  must  have  been  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  report  to  his  Gov- 
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ernment  that  in  one  of  the  first  actions 
“ five  hundred  Englishmen  of  the  best 
Flemish  training  had  flatly  and  shame- 
fully run  away.”  Yet  this  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle  which  ended 
with  the  dispersion  and  defeat  of  the 
great  Armada,  and  destroyed  the  projects 
of  the  Spanish  tyrant  for  introducing  re- 
ligious and  political  slavery  into  England ! 
It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Motley’s  Seventh  Chap- 
ter were  a prophecy,  rather  than  a histo- 
ry- 

An  invasion  and  a conspiracy  may  al- 
ways be  expected  to  make  head  at  first. 
The  men  who  plan  such  enterprises  are 
not  fools,  but  cunning,  managing  people. 
They  always  have,  or  think  they  have,  a 
primci  facie  case  to  start  with.  They  have 
been  preparing  just  as  the  highwayman 
has  been  preparing  for  his  aggressive 
movement.  They  expect  to  find,  and 
they  commonly  do  find,  their  victims  on- 
ly half  ready,  if  at  all  forewarned,  and  to 
take  them  at  a disadvantage.  If  conspir- 
ators and  invaders  do  not  strike  heavy 
blows  at  once,  their  cause  is  desperate ; 
if  they  do,  it  proves  very  little,  because 
that  is  the  least  they  expected  to  do. 

It  is  very  easy  to  run  up  a score  be- 
hind the  door  of  a tavern  ; credit  is  good, 
and  chalk  is  cheap.  But  these  little  marks 
have  all  got  to  be  crossed  out  by-and-by, 
and  the  time  will  surely  come  for  turning 
all  empty  pockets  wrong  side  out  The 
aggressors  begin  in  a great  passion,  and 
are  violent  and  dangerous  at  first ; the 
nation  or  community  assailed  are  surpris- 
ed, dismayed,  perhaps,  like  the  good  peo- 
ple in  the  coach,  when  they  see  Dick  Tur- 
pin’s pistol  thrust  in  at  the  window. 

The  Romans  were  certainly  a genuine 
fighting  people.  They  kept  the  state  on 
a perpetual  military  footing.  They  were 
never  without  veterans,  men  and  leaders 
bred  in  camp  and  experienced  in  war- 
fare. Yet  what  a piece  of  work  their 
African  invader  cut  out  for  them  1 It 
Beemed  they  had  to  learn  everything  over 
again.  Thousands  upon  thousands  killed 
and  driven  into  Lake  Trasimenus, — ff- 
teen  thousand  prisoners  taken  ; total  rout 


again  at  Cannse, — rings  picked  from  slain 
gentlemen’s  fingers  by  the  peck  or  bushel, 
— every  thing  lost  in  battle,  and  a great 
revolt  through  the  Southern  provinces 
as  a natural  consequence.  What  then  ? 
Rome  was  not  to  be  Africanized  as  yet 
The  great  leader  who  had  threatened  the 
capital,  and  scored  these  portentous  vic- 
tories, had  at  last  to  pay  for  them  all  in 
defeat  and  humiliation  on  his  own  soil. 

Even  the  robber  Spartacus  beat  the 
Roman  armies  at  first,  with  their  consuls 
at  their  head,  and  laid  waste  a large  part 
of  the  peninsula.  These  violent  upris- 
ings and  incursions  are  always  dangerous 
at  their  onset ; they  are  just  like  new 
diseases,  which  the  doctors  tell  us  must 
be  studied  by  themselves,  and  which  are 
rarely  treated  with  great  success  until 
near  the  period  of  their  natural  cessa- 
tion. After  a time  Fabius  learns  how 
to  handle  the  hot  Southern  invaders,  and 
Crassus  the  way  of  fighting  the  fierce  gla- 
diators with  their  classical  bowie-knives. 

Remember,  Rome  never  is  beaten, — 
Romans  may  be.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
very  idea  of  a republic  that  its  peaceful 
servants  shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  at 
fault.  The  counsels  of  the  many,  which 
are  meant  to  secure  all  men’s  rights  in 
tranquil  times,  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
tilings  adapt  themselves  all  at  once  to  the 
sudden  exigencies  of  war.  Consequent- 
ly, a republic  must  expect  to  be  beaten 
at  first  by  any  concentrated  power  of 
nearly  equal  strength.  After  a time  the 
commander- in -chief  emerges  from  the 
confused  mass  of  counsellors,  and  substi- 
tutes the  action  of  one  mind  and  will  for 
the  conflict  of  many.  The  Romans  rec- 
ognized the  Dictatorship  as  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  Republic ; and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  that  high  office 
was  never  abused  so  long  as  the  people 
were  worthy  to  be  free.  “ Ne  quid  detri- 
menli  respublica  capiat  ” was  the  formula 
according  to  which  they  surrendered  their 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty.  A 
great  danger,  doubtless,  for  a people  not 
leavened  through  and  through  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom ; but  not  so  where  the 
army  is  only  the  representative  of  a self- 
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governing  community.  This  army  is  not 
like  to  enslave  itself  or  the  families  it 
comes  from,  to  please  the  leader  whom 
it  trusts  for  an  emergency.  The  pilot  is 
absolute  while  the  vessel  is  coming  into 
harbor,  but  the  crew  are  not  afraid  of 
his  remaining  master  of  the  ship.  Wash- 
ington’s reply  to  Nicola’s  letter,  propos- 
ing to  make  him  King,  was  written  at  a 
time  when  the  republican  system  under 
the  shadow  of  which  three  generations 
have  been  bred  up  to  manhood  was  but 
as  a grain  of  mustard-seed  compared  to 
this  mighty  growth  which  now  spreads 
over  our  land.  It  is  not  likely  that  an- 
other man  will  make  out  so  good  a claim 
to  supremacy  as  he  *,  it  is  pretty  certain, 
that,  if  he  does,  he  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rejecting  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  if  this  should  happen,  lie  can  hardly 
forget  the  great  example  before  him. 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  the  difficulties 
a general  has  to  contend  with  now  are 
much  the  same  that  were  found  in  the 
first  Revolution  : bad  food,  — the  poor 
surgeon  at  Valley  Forge,  whose  diary 
was  printed  the  other  day,  could  not  keep 
it  on  his  stomach  at  any  rate,  — insuffi- 
cient clothing,  and  no  shoes  at  all,  as  the 
bloody  snow  bore  witness,  — and  among 
our  own  New  England  troops  “ a spirit 
of  insubordination  which  they  took  for 
independence,”  as  Washington  express- 
ed himself.  Wo  do  not  think  the  New 
England  men  have  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  this  reproach  of  late,  — and  this 
is  a remarkable  tribute  to  the  influence 
of  a true  republican  training.  But  in 
various  quarters  there  has  been  enough 
of  it,  and  the  consequent  disorganization 
of  at  least  one  free  and  easy  regiment  is 
no  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 

A panic  or  two,  with  all  the  disgrace 
and  suffering  that  attach  to  such  hyster- 
ical paroxysms,  or  at  least  a defeat,  are 
the  experiences  through  which  half-organ- 
ized bodies  often  pass  to  teach  them  the 
meaning  of  discipline  and  mechanical  hab- 
it. An  army  must  go  through  the  anneal- 
ing process  like  glass ; let  a few  regiments 
be  cracked  to  pieces  because  their  lead- 
ers did  not  know  how  to  withdraw  them 
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gradually  from  the  furnace  of  action,  anti 
the  lesson  will  be  all  the  better  remem- 
bered because  taught  by  a costly  exam- 
ple. Our  early  mishaps  were  all  predict- 
ed, sometimes  in  formal  shape,  as  in  vari- 
ous letters  dated  long  before  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities,  and  very  often  in  the 
common  talk  of  those  about  us.  But,  af- 
ter all,  when  the  first  chastisement  from 
our  hard  schoolmaster,  Experience,  comes 
upon  us,  it  is  a kind  of  surprise,  in  spite 
of  all  our  preparation. 

A writer  in  the  present  number  of  this 
magazino  shows  us  that  there  is  a com- 
plete literature  of  panics,  not  merely  as 
occurring  among  new  levies,  but  seizin" 
on  the  best-appointed  armies,  containing 
as  much  individual  bravery  as  any  that 
never  ran  away  from  an  enemy.  Tho 
men  of  Israel  gave  way  before  the  men 
of  Benjamin,  “ retired  ” in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  in  order  to  lead  them  into 
ambush.  At  a given  signal  they  faced 
about,  and  the  men  of  Benjamin  “ were 
amazed”  (panic -struck)  and  “turned 
their  backs  before  the  men  of  Israel  unto 
the  way  of  the  wilderness,”  — took  to  the 
woods,  as  we  should  say.  Their  enemies 
did  not  lie  still  or  run  as  fast  the  other 
way,  like  ours  at  Bull  Run,  but  they  “ in- 
closed” them,  and  “chased  them,  and 
trode  them  down  with  ease,”  and  “ glean- 
ed of  them  in  the  highways,”  and  “ pur- 
sued hard  after  them.”  Yet  “all  these 
were  men  of  valor.” 

Not  to  return  to  our  old  classical  friends, 
what  modern  nation  has  ever  known  how 
to  fight  that  had  not  learned  how  to  bo 
beaten  and  how  to  run  ? The  English  ran 
ninety  miles  from  Bannockburn,  scared 
by  the  “gillies”  and  the  baggage-wagons. 
They  paid  back  their  debt  at  Culloden. 
The  Prussian  armies  were  routed  at  Jena 
and  Auerstiidt.  They  had  their  revenge 
in  the  “ sauve  qui  petit  ” of  Waterloo. 
The  great  armada,  British  and  French, 
undertook  to  bombard  Sebastopol,  and 
eight  ships  of  the  line  were  so  mauled  that 
they  had  to  go  back  to  Toulon  and  Ports- 
mouth for  repairs.  Lord  Raglan  is  said 
to  have  so  far  despaired  of  success  as  to 
have  contemplated  raising  the  siege.  Ev- 
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erybody  remembers  the  feeling  produced 
by  the  repeated  fruitless  attacks  on  the 
fortifications,  the  three  unsuccessful  bom- 
bardments, the  divided  counsels,  the  dis- 
appointment and  death  of  Lord  Raglan, 
the  complaints  of  Canrobert  of  the  want 
of  a single  commanding  intellect,  and  the 
relinquishment  of  his  own  position  to  Pe- 
lissier,  itself  a confession  of  failure.  If 
there  ever  was  a campaign  begun  with 
defeat  and  disaster,  it  was  that  which  end- 
ed with  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 

Read  the  account  of  the  retreat  of  the 
advanced  force  of  our  own  army  at  the 
Battle  of  Monmouth  Court-House.  Wash- 
ington could  not  believe  the  first  story  told 
him.  Presently  he  met  one  fugitive  after 
another,  and  then  Grayson’s  and  Patton’s 
regiments  in  disorderly  retreat  He  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it  There  had 
been  no  fighting  except  a successful  skir- 
mish with  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  lie  met 
Major  Howard ; this  officer  could  give  no 
reason  for  the  running,  — had  never  seen 
the  like.  Another  officer  swears  they  are 
flying  from  a shadow.  Lee  tries  to  account 
for  it,  — troops  confused  by  contradicto- 
ry intelligence,  by  disobedience  of  orders, 
by  the  meddling  and  blundering  of  indi- 
viduals,— vague  excuses  all,  the  plain 
truth  being  that  they  had  given  way  to 
a panic.  But  for  Washington’s  fierce 
commands  and  threats,  the  retreat  might 
have  become  a total  rout. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  little  inci- 
dents, even,  of  our  late  accelerated  retro- 
grade movement  recall  those  of  the  old 
Revolutionary  story.  Mr.  Russell  speaks 
thus  of  the  fugitives : “ Faces  black  and 
dusty,  tongues  out  in  the  heat,  eyes  staring, 
— it  was  a most  wonderful  sight.”  If  Mr. 
Russell  had  ever  read  Stedman’s  account 
of  his  own  countrymen’s  twenty-mile  run 
from  Concord  to  Bunker’6  Hill,  he  would 
have  learned  that  they  “ were  so  much  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  lie  down  for  rest  on  the  ground, 
their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths , 
like  those  of  dogs  after  a chase.”  One 
rout  is  as  much  like  another  as  the  scam- 
per of  one  flock  of  sheep  like  that  of  all 
others. 


A pleasing  consequence  of  this  war  we 
are  engaged  in  has  hardly  been  enough 
thought  of.  It  is  a rough  way  of  introdu- 
cing distant  fellow -citizens  of  the  same 
laud  to  each  other’s  acquaintance.  Next 
to  the  intimacy  of  love  is  that  of  enmity. 
Nay, 

“ Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervor  hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 

When,  grappling  in  the  fight,  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold.” 

“ We  shall  learn  to  respect  each  other,” 
as  one  of  our  conservative  friends  said 
long  ago.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  try  to 
prove  our  own  countrymen  cowards  and 
degenerate  from  the  old  stock.  It  is  worth 
the  price  of  some  hard  fighting  to  show 
the  contrary  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties. The  Scotch  and  English  called  each 
other  all  possible  hard  names  in  the  time 
of  their  international  warfare ; but  the  day 
has  come  for  them,  as  it  will  surely  come 
for  us,  when  the  rivals  and  enemies  must 
stand  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, each  proud  of  the  other’s  bravery. 

For  three-quarters  of  a century  we  have 
been  melting  our  several  destinies  in  one 
common  crucible,  to  mould  a new  and 
mighty  empire  such  as  the  world  has  nev- 
er seen.  Our  partners  cannot  expect  to 
be  allowed  to  break  the  crucible  or  the 
mould,  or  to  carry  away  the  once  sepa- 
rate portions  now  flowing  in  a single  in- 
candescent flood.  We  cannot  sell  and 
they  cannot  buy  our  past.  Our  nation 
has  pledged  itself  to  unity  by  the  whole 
course  of  its  united  action.  There  is  one 
debt  alone  that  all  the  cotton-fields  of  the 
South  could  never  pay : it  is  the  price  of 
our  voluntary  humiliation  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  peace  with  the  slaveholders.  We 
may  be  robbed  of  our  inalienable  nation- 
ality, if  treason  is  strong  enough,  but  we 
are  trustees  of  the  life  of  three  generations 
for  the  benefit  of  all  that  are  yet  to  be. 
We  cannot  sell.  We  dare  not  break  the 
entail  of  freedom  and  disinherit  the  first- 
born of  half  a continent. 
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When  the  Plebeians  seceded  to  the 
Mons  Sacer,  some  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  the  Consul  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa  brought  them  back  by  his 
•well-known  fable  of  the  Belly  and  the 
Members.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  to  call  back  our  seceders  with  a 
fable  which  they  will  hardly  have  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  postal  service,  but  the  state  of 
the  case  may  be  put  with  a certain  degree 
of  truth  in  this  of 

TIIE  FRONT-TEETH  AND  TIIE  GRIND- 
ERS. 

Once  on  a time  a mutiny  arose  among 
the  teeth  of  a worthy  man,  in  good  health 
and  blessed  with  a sound  constitution,  com- 
monly known  as  Uncle  Samuel.  The  cut- 
ting-teeth, or  incisors , and  the  eye-teeth, 
or  canines,  though  not  nearly  so  many, 
all  counted,  nor  so  large,  nor  so  strong  as 
the  grinders,  and  by  no  means  so  white, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  discolor- 
ed, began  to  find  fault  with  the  grinders 
as  not  good  enough  company  for  them. 
The  eye-teeth,  being  very  sharp  and  fit- 
ted for  seizing  and  tearing,  and  standing 
out  taller  than  the  rest,  claimed  to  lead 
them.  Presently,  one  of  them  complain- 
ed that  it  ached  very  badly,  and  then  an- 
other and  another.  Very  soon  the  cut- 
ting-teeth, which  pretended  they  were  sup- 
plied by  the  same  nerve,  and  were  proud 
of  it,  began  to  ache  also.  They  all  agreed 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  grinders. 

About  this  time,  Uncle  Samuel,  having 
used  his  old  tooth-brush  (which  was  nev- 
er a good  one,  having  no  stiffness  in  the 
bristles)  for  four  years,  took  a new  one, 
recommended  to  him  by  a great  number 
of  people  as  a homely,  but  useful  article. 
Thereupon  all  the  front-teeth,  one  after 
another,  declared  that  Uncle  Samuel 
meant  to  scour  them  white,  which  was  a 
thing  they  would  never  submit  to,  though 
the  whole  civilized  world  was  calling  on 
them  to  do  so.  So  they  all  insisted  on 
getting  out  of  the  sockets  in  which  they 
had  grown  and  stood  for  so  many  years. 
But  the  wisdom-teeth  spoke  up  for  the 
others  and  said,  — 
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“ Nay,  there  be  but  twelve  of  you  front- 
teeth,  and  there  be  twenty  of  us  grinders. 
Wo  are  the  strongest,  and  a good  deal 
nearest  the  muscles  and  the  joint,  but  we 
cannot  spare  you.  We  have  put  up  with 
your  black  stains,  your  jumping  aches, 
and  your  snappish  looks,  and  now  we  are 
not  going  to  let  you  go,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  you  are  to  be  scrubbed  white, 
if  you  stay.  You  don’t  work  half  so  hard 
as  we  do,  but  you  can  bite  the  food  well 
enough,  which  we  can  grind  so  much  bet- 
ter than  you.  We  belong  to  each  other. 
You  must  stay.” 

Thereupon  the  front -teeth,  first  the 
canines  or  dog-teeth,  next  the  incisors 
or  cutting-teeth,  proceeded  to  declare 
themselves  out  of  their  sockets,  and  no 
longer  belonging  to  the  jaws  of  Uncle 
Samuel. 

Then  Uncle  Samuel  arose  in  his  wrath 
and  shut  his  jaws  tightly  together,  and 
6wore  that  he  would  keep  them  shut  till 
those  aching  and  discolored  teeth  of  his 
went  to  pieces  in  their  sockets,  if  need 
were,  rather  than  have  them  drawn,  stand- 
ing, as  some  of  them  did,  at  the  very  op- 
ening of  his  throat  and  stomach. 

And  now,  if  you  will  please  to  observe, 
all  those  teeth  are  beginning  to  ache  worse 
than  ever,  and  to  decay  very  fast,  so  that 
it  will  take  a great  deal  of  gold  to  stop 
the  holes  that  are  forming  in  them.  But 
the  great  white  grinders  are  as  sound  as 
ever,  and  will  remain  so  until  Uncle  Sam- 
uel thinks  the  time  has  come  for  opening 
his  mouth.  In  the  mean  time  they  keep 
on  grinding  in  a quiet  way,  though  the 
others  have  had  to  stop  biting  for  a long 
time.  When  Uncle  Samuel  opens  his 
mouth,  they  will  be  as  ready  for  work  as 
ever;  but  those  poor  discolored  teeth 
will  be  tender  for  a great  while,  and 
never  be  so  strong  as  they  were  before 
they  foolishly  declared  themselves  out  of 
their  sockets. 

The  foregoing  fable  is  respectfully  dedi- 
cated to  the  Southern  Plebs,  who,  under 
the  lead  of  their  “ Patrician  ” masters, 
have  “seceded,”  like  their  predecessors 
in  the  days  of  Menenius  Agrippa. 
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“ Deduci  snpcrbo 
Non  humilia  mulior  triumpbo.” 


These  words  arc  applied  by  Horace 
to  the  great  Cleopatra,  whose  heroic  end 
he  celebrates,  even  while  exulting  in  her 
overthrow.  We  apply  them  to  another 
woman  of  royal  soul,  who,  capitulating 
with  the  world  of  her  contemporaries,  does 
not  allow  them  the  ignoble  triumph  of 
plundering  the  secrets  of  her  life.  They 
have  long  clamored  at  its  gates,  long 
shouted  at  its  windows,  in  defamation  and 
in  glorification.  Ready  now  for  their  ad- 
mission, she  lets  the  eager  public  in ; but 
what  they  were  most  intent  to  find  still 
eludes  them.  In  the  “ Histoire  de  ma 
Vie  ” are  the  records  of  her  parentage, 
birth,  education.  Here  are  detailed  the 
subtile  influences  that  aided  or  hindered 
Nature  in  one  of  her  most  lavish  pieces 
of  work ; here  are  study,  religion,  mar- 
riage, maternity,  authorship,  friendship, 
travel,  litigation : but  the  passionate  lov- 
ing woman,  and  whom  she  loved,  are  not 
here.  To  the  world’s  triumph  they  be- 
long not,  and  we  honor  the  decency  and 
self-respect  which  consign  them  to  obliv- 
ion. Nor  shall  we  endeavor  to  lift  the 


veil  which  she  has  thus  thrown  over  the 
most  intimate  portion  of  her  private  life. 
We  will  not  ask  any  Chronique  Scanda- 
leuse , of  which  there  are  plenty,  to  sup- 
ply any  hiatus  in  the  dramatis  persons 
of  her  life.  Wo  shall  take  her  as  she 
gives  herself  to  us,  bringing  out  the  full 
significance  of  what  she  says,  but  not 
interpolating  with  it  what  other  people 
say.  For  she  has  been  generous  in  tell- 
ing us  all  that  it  imports  us  most  to  know.. 
The  itching  curiosity  of  the  spiteful  or 
the  vicious  must  seek  its  gratification  at 
other  hands  than  ours : we  will  not  be 
its  ministers.  With  all  this,  we  arc  not 
obliged  to  shut  our  eyes  to  Ac  true  sig- 
nificance of  what  she  tells  us,  or  to  as- 
sume that  in  the  account  she  gives  us  of 
herself  there  is  necessarily  less  self-decep- 
tion than  self-judgment  generally  exhib- 
its. If  she  mistakes  the  selfish  for  the 
heroic,  exalts  a gratification  into  a duty, 
and  preaches  to  her  sex  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  a morality  superior  to  theirs,  we 
shall  set  it  down  as  it  seems  to  us.  But, 
for  the  sake  of  manhood  as  well  as  of 
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womanhood,  we  would  not  that  any  mean 
or  malignant  hand  should  endeavor  to 
show  where  she  failed,  and  how. 

Was  she  not  to  all  of  us,  in  onr  early 
years,  a name  of  doubt,  dread,  and  en- 
chantment ? Did  not  all  of  us  feel,  in 
our  young  admiration  for  her,  something 
of  the  world’s  great  struggle  between  con- 
servative discipline  and  revolutionary  in- 
spiration ? We  knew  our  parents  would 
not  have  us  read  her,  if  they  knew.  W e 
knew  they  were  right.  Yet  we  read  her 
at  stolen  hours,  with  waning  and  still  en- 
treated light ; and  as  we  read,  in  a dreary 
wintry  room,  with  the  flickering  candle 
warning  us  of  late  hours  and  confiding 
expectations,  the  atmosphere  grew  warm 
and  glorious  about  us,  — a true  human 
company,  a living  sympathy  crept  near 
us, — the  very  world  seemed  not  the  same 
world  after  as  before.  She  had  given  us  a 
real  gilt ; no  criticism  could  take  it  away. 
The  hands  might  be  sinful,  but  the  box 
they  broke  contained  an  exceeding  pre- 
cious ointment. 

At  a later  day  we  saw  these  things 
rather  differently.  The  electric  intoxi- 
cation over,  which  book  or  being  gives 
but  once  to  the  same  person,  its  elements 
were  viewed  with  some  distrust  Passing 
from  ideal  to  real  life,  as  all  pass,  who  live 
on,  we  shook  our  heads  over  the  books, 
sighed,  ceased  to  read  them.  Grown 
mothers  ourselves,  we  quietly  removed 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  young 
hauds  about  us,  and  would  rather  have 
deprived  them  of  the  noble  French  lan- 
guage altogether  than  have  allowed  it  to 
bring  them«euch  lessons  as  Jacques  and 
Valentine.  Yet  we  retain  the  old  love 
for  her ; the  world  of  literature  still  seems 
brighter  for  her  footsteps ; and  should  we 
live  to  learn  her  death,  tears  must  follow 
it,  and  the  sense  of  void  left  by  the  loss 
of  a true  friend,  noble  and  loyal-heart- 
ed, if  mistaken.  With  this  confession  of 
sympathy  with  the  woman,  we  begin  the 
critical  consideration  of  the  memoirs  of 
herself  she  has  given  to  the  world. 

These  memoirs  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  including  the  lives  of  her 
parents  and  grandparents.  The  latter 
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were  illustrious  on  one  side, obscure  on 
the  other.  She  tells  us  tliat  by  her  pa- 
ternal grandmother  she  was  allied  to  the 
kings  of  France,  and  by  her  maternal 
grandfather  to  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
The  grandmother  in  question  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  the  famous  Mareohal 
de  Saxe,  recognized  and  educated,  but 
finally  left  with  slender  resources,  and 
married  to  M.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  an 
accomplished  person  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  greatly  her  senior.  To  him  she 
bore  one  child,  a son  named  Maurice, 
after  the  great  soldier.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  her  widowhood  was  early 
and  long,  for  her  aged  partner  soon  drop- 
ped from  her  side,  beloved  and  regretted. 
George  tells  us  that  her  grandmother  was 
wont  to  insist  that  an  old  man  can  be 
more  agreeable  in  the  marital  relation 
than  a young  one,  and  that  SI.  Dupin  do 
Francueil,  elegant,  accomplished,  and  de- 
voted to  her  happiness,  had  in  his  life  left 
nothing  for  her  imagination  to  desire  or 
her  heart  to  regret. 

As  this  lady  is  one  of  the  heroines 
of  the  “Histoire  do  ma  Vie,”  we  can- 
not do  it  justice  without  lingering  a lit- 
tle over  her  portraiture.  She  is  describ- 
ed as  tall,  fair,  and  of  a Saxon  type 
of  beauty.  Her  manners  would  seem  to 
have  been  de  haute  e'cole , and  her  culture 
was  on  a large  and  noble  scale.  Austere 
in  her  morals,  her  faith  was  the  deistic 
philosophy  of  the  ante-revolutionary  peri- 
od ; but,  like  other  people  of  noble  mind, 
instead  of  making  doubt  a pretext  for 
license,  she  brought  up  virtue  to  justify 
the  latitude  of  her  creed,  that  the  solid 
results  of  conscience  should  entitle  her  to 
the  free  interpretation  of  doctrine.  She 
was  chaste,  benevolent,  and  sincere.  Her 
mother  had  been  a singer  of  merit  and 
celebrity,  and  she,  the  daughter,  had  both 
inherited  her  musical  talent,  and  had  re- 
ceived one  of  those  thorough  musical  edu- 
cations which  alone  make  the  possession 
of  the  art  a pleasure  and  resource.  It 
must  often  occur  to  those  who  hear  our 
young  ladies  sing  and  play,  that  the  ac- 
complishment is  little  valued  by  them, 
save  as  an  outward  social  adornment 
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Hence  those  ambitious  ami  perfectly  un- 
interesting performances  with  which  w'e 
are  constantly  bored  in  the  fashionable 
musical  world.  It  is  self-love  which  gives 
us  those  flat,  empty  adagios,  those  cold, 
keen  runs  and  embellishments.  Love  of 
the  art  has  more  modesty  in  the  under- 
taking, and  more  warmth  in  the  execu- 
tion. George  savs  that  she  has  heard  all 
the  greatest  singers  of  modern  times,  but 
that  her  grandmother,  in  her  old  age, 
singing  fragments  of  the  operas  of  her 
own  time  in  a cracked  and  trembling 
voice,  and  accompanying  herself  on  an 
old  harpsichord  with  three  fingers  of  a 
palsied  hand,  always  remained  to  her  a 
typo  of  art  above  all  others. 

The  first  volume  of  these  memoirs  gives 
interesting  notice  of  the  friendships  which 
surrounded  Madame  Dupin  during  her 
married  life.  These  embraced  various  ce- 
lebrities, historical  and  literary.  Her  hus- 
band was  the  congenial  friend  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  day,  and  was  able,  among  oth- 
er things,  to  procure  her  the  difficult  pleas- 
ure of  an  interview  with  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  then  living  near  her  in  great 
spleen  and  retirement.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  to  give  the  relation  of  this 
in  her  own  words,  as  preserved  by  her 
grand-daughter.  It  is  highly  character- 
istic of  the  parties  and  of  the  times. 

“ Beforo  I had  seen  Rousseau,  I had 
read  the  * Nouvelle  Hdloise’  in  one  breath, 
and  at  the  last  pages  I found  myself  so 
overcome  that  I wept  and  sobbed.  My 
husband  gently  rallied  me  for  this;  but 
that  day  I could  only  cry  from  morning 
till  evening.  During  this,  31.  de  Fran- 
cueil,  with  the  address  and  the  grace  which 
he  knew  how  to  put  into  everything,  ran 
to  find  Jean  Jacques.  I do  not  know  how 
he  managed  it,  but  he  carried  him  off, 
he  brought  him,  without  having  commu- 
nicated to  me  his  intention. 

“ I,  unconscious  of  all  this,  was  not  has- 
tening my  toilet.  I was  with  Madame 
d’Esparbcs  do  Lussan,  my  friend,  the 
most  amiable  woman  in  the  world,  and 
the  prettiest,  though  she  squinted  a little, 
and  was  slightly  deformed.  M.  de  Fran- 
cueil  had  come  several  times  to  see  if  I 


was  ready.  I did  not  observe  any  marks 
of  haste  in  my  husband,  and  did  not  hur- 
ry myself,  never  suspecting  that  he  was 
there,  the  sublime  Bear,  in  my  parlor. 
He  had  entered,  looking  partly  foolish 
and  partly  cross,  and  had  seated  himself 
in  a corner,  showing  no  other  impatience 
than  that  about  dinner,  in  order  to  get 
away  very  soon. 

“ Finally,  my  toilet  finished,  and  my 
eyes  still  red  and  swollen,  I go  to  the 
parlor.  I see  a little  man,  ill-dressed  and 
scowling,  who  rose  clumsily,  who  chewed 
out  some  confused  words.  I look,  and  I 
guess  who  it  is, — I try  to  speak,  — I burst 
into  tears.  Francueil  tries  to  put'us  in 
tune  by  a pleasantry,  and  bursts  into  tears. 
We  could  not  say  anything  to  each  oth- 
er. Rousseau  pressed  my  hand  without 
addressing  me  a single  word.  We  tried 
to  dine,  to  cut  short  all  these  sobs.  But 
I could  cat  nothing.  M.  de  Francueil 
could  not  be  witty  that  day,  and  Rous- 
seau escaped  directly  on  leaving  the  ta- 
ble, without  having  said  a word,  — dis- 
pleased, perhaps,  with  having  found  a new 
.contradiction  to  his  claim  of  being  the 
most  persecuted,  the  most  hated,  and  the 
most  calumniated  of  men.” 

The  simplicity  of  this  narration  justi- 
fies its  ([notation  here,  as  illustrative  of 
the  taste  and  manners  that  prevailed  a 
hundred  vears  ago.  The  lively  emotion 
provoked  by  the  “ Nouvelle  Hdloise  ” is 
scarcely  more  foreign  to  our  ideas  and 
experience  than  the  triangular  fit  of 
weeping  in  the  parlor,  and  the  dinner, 
silent  through  excess  of  feeling,  that  fol- 
lowed it. 

31.  Dupin  de  F rancueil  lived  with  great, 
but  generous  extravagance,  and,  as  his 
widow  averred,  “ ruined  himself  in  the 
most  amiable  manner  in  the  world.”  lie 
died,  leaving  large  estates  in  great  con- 
fusion, from  which  his  widow  and  young 
son  were  compelled  to  “ accept  the  pover- 
ty ” of  seventy-five  thousand  livres  of  an- 
nual income,  — a sum  which  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  a later  day,  greatly  reduced.  Till 
its  outbreak,  Madame  Dupin  lived  in  peace 
and  affluence,  though  not  on  the  grand 
scale  of  earlier  days, — devoting  herself 
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chiefly  to  the  care  and  education  of  her 
son,  Maurice,  in  which  latter  task  6he  se- 
cured the  services  of  a young  abbe,  who 
afterwards  prudently  became  the  Citizen 
Deschartrcs,  and  who  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  family  during  the  rest  of  a 
tolerably  long  life.  This  personage  plays 
too  important  a part  in  the  memoirs  to  be 
passed  over  without  special  notice.  He 
continued  to  be  the  faithful  teacher  and 
companion  of  Maurice,  until  the  exigen- 
cies of  military  life  removed  the  latter 
from  his  control.  He  was  also  the  man 
of  business  of  Madame  Dupin,  and,  at  a 
later  day,  the  preceptor  of  George  her- 
self, who,  with  childish  petulance,  bestow- 
ed on  him  the  sobriquet  of  grand  homme , 
in  consequence,  she  tells  us,  of  his  omni- 
compctence  and  his  air  of  importance. 
“ My  grandmother,”  she  says,  “ had  no 
presentiment,  that,  in  confiding  to  him  the 
education  of  her  son,  she  was  securing  tho 
tyrant,  the  saviour,  and  the  friend  of  her 
whole  remaining  life.”  We  would  glad- 
ly give  here  in  full  George’s  portrait  of 
her  tutor ; but  if  we  should  stop  to  sketch 
all  the  admirable  photography  of  this  work, 
our  review  would  become  a volume.  We 
can  only  borrow  a trait  or  two,  and  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  other  mat- 
ters. 

“ He  had  been  good-looking;  but  I am 
sure  that  no  one,  even  in  his  best  days, 
could  have  looked  at  him  without  laujh- 
ing,  so  clearly  was  the  word  pedant  writ- 
ten in  all  the  lines  of  his  face  and  in  ev- 
ery movement  of  his  person.  To  be  com- 
plete, he  should  have  been  ignorant,  gour- 
mand^ and  cowardly.  But,  far  from  this, 
lie  was  very  learned,  temperate,  and 
madly  courageous.  He  had  all  the  great 
qualities  of  the  soul,  joined  to  an  insuf- 
ferable disposition,  and  a self-satisfaction 
which  amounted  almost  to  delirium.  But 
what  devotion,  what  zeal,  what  a tender 
and  generous  soul ! ” 

In  the  intervals  of  his  necessary  occu- 
pations he  studied  medicine  and  surgery, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  attained  con- 
siderable skill.  In  the  many  subsequent 
years  of  his  country  life,  he  made  these 
accomplishments  very  useful  to  the  vil- 
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lage  folk.  No  stress  of  weather  or  un- 
seasonableness of  hours  could  detain  him 
from  attending  the  sick,  when  summon- 
ed ; but  being  obliged,  as  George  says,  to 
be  ridiculous  as  well  as  sublime  in  all 
things,  he  was  wont  to  beat  his  patients 
when  they  were  bold  enough  to  ofler  him 
money  for  their  cure,  and  even  made  mis- 
sile weapons  of  the  poultry  and  game 
which  they  brought  him  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services,  assailing  them  with 
blows  and  harder  words,  till  they  fled, 
amused  or  angry.  Maurice,  his  first  pu- 
pil, was  a delicate  and  indolent  child,  and 
showed  little  robustness  of  character  till 
his  early  manhood,  when  the  necessity 
of  a career  forced  him  into  the  ranks 
of  the  great  army. 

The  first  threatenings  of  the  Revolution 
found  in  Madame  Dupin  an  unalarmed 
observer.  As  a disciple  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  she  could  not  but  detest  the 
abuses  of  the  Court ; she  shared,  too,  the 
general  personal  alienation  of  the  aris- 
tocracy from  the  German  woman,  as  they 
called  Mario  Antoinette.  She  admired, 
in  turn,  the  probity  of  Nccker  and  the 
genius  of  Mirabeau;  but  the  current  of 
disorder  finally  found  its  way  to  her,  and 
swept  away  her  household  peace  among 
the  innumerable  wrecks  that  marked  its 
passage.  Implicated  as  the  depository 
of  some  papers  supposed  to  be  of  trea- 
sonable character,  sho  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Paris,  her  son  and  Des- 
chartrcs being  officially  separated  from 
her  and  detained  at  Passv.  The  impris- 
onment lasted  some  months,  and  its  te- 
dium was  beguiled  by  the  most  fervent 
love-letters  between  the  boy  of  sixteen 
and  his  mother.  The  sorrow  of  this  sep- 
aration, George  says,  metamorphosed  the 
sickly,  spoiled  child  into  a fervent  and 
resolute  youth,  whose  subsequent  career 
was  full  of  courage  and  self-denial.  Of 
the  Revolution  she  writes: — 

“In  my  eyes,  it  is  one  of  tho  phases 
of  evangelical  life : a tumultuous,  bloody 
life,  terrible  at  certain  moments,  full  of 
convulsions,  of  delirium,  and  of  sobbing. 
It  is  the  violent  contest  of  the  principle 
of  equality  preached  by  Jesus,  and  pass- 
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ing,  now  like  a radiant  light,  now  like  a 
burning  torch,  from  hand  to  hand,  to  our 
own  days,  against  the  old  pagan  world, 
which  is  not  destroyed,  which  will  not 
be  for  a long  time  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
mission  of  Christ,  and  so  many  other  di- 
vine missions,  in  spite  of  so  many  stakes, 
scaffolds,  and  martyrs.  What  is  there, 
then,  to  astonish  us  in  the  vertigo  which 
seized  all  minds  at  the  period  of  the  in- 
extricable melee  into  which  France  pre- 
cipitated herself  in  ’93  ? When  every- 
thing went  by  retaliation,  when  every  one 
became,  by  deed  or  intention,  victim  and 
executioner  in  turn,  and  when  between 
the  oppression  endured  and  the  oppres- 
sion exercised  there  was  no  time  for  re- 
flection or  liberty  of  choice,  how  could 
passion  have  abstracted  itself  in  action, 
or  impartiality  have  dictated  quiet  judg- 
ments ? Passionate  souls  were  judged 
by  others  as  passionate,  and  the  human 
race  cried  out  as  in  the  time  of  the  an- 
cient Hussites,  — “ Thi#  is  a time  of 
mourning,  of  zeal,  and  of  fury.” 

The  tone  of  our  author  concerning 
this  and  subsequent  revolutions  which 
have  come  within  her  own  observation  is 
throughout  temperate,  hopeful,  and  char- 
itable. The  noblest  side  of  womanhood 
comes  out  in  this ; and  however  her  fiery 
youth  might  have  counselled,  in  the  pa- 
ges now  under  consideration  she  appears 
as  the  apologist  of  humankind,  the  world’s 
peacemaker. 

George  loves  to  linger  over  the  details 
of  her  father’s  early  life.  They  are,  in- 
deed, all  she  possesses  of  him,  as  she  was 
still  in  early  childhood  when  he  died.  So 
much  and  such  charming  narrations  has 
she  to  give  us  of  his  military  life,  his  musi- 
cal ability,  his  courage  and  disinterested- 
ness, that  she  herself  does  not  manage 
to  get  born  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  and  that  through  a series  of 
concatenations  which  wo  must  hastily  re- 
view. 

The  imprisonment  of  Madame  Dupin 
was  not  long ; after  some  months  of  deten- 
tion, she  was  allowed  to  rejoin  her  son  at 
Passy,  and  the  whole  family-party  speed- 
ily removed  to  Nohant,  in  the  heart  of 


Berry,  which  henceforth  figures  as  the 
homestead  in  the  pages  of  these  volumes. 
But  Maurice  is  soon  obliged  to  adopt  a 
profession.  Ilis  mother’s  revenues  have 
been  considerably  diminished  by  the  po- 
litical troubles.  He  feels  in  himself  the 
power,  the  determination,  to  carve  out 
a career  for  himself,  and  gallantly  enters, 
as  a simple  soldier,  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public,— Napoleon  Bonaparte  being  First 
Consul.  Although  he  soon  saw  service, 
his  promotion  seems  to  have  been  slow 
and  difficult.  He  was  full  of  military 
ardor,  and  laborious  in  acquiring  the  sci- 
ence of  his  profession  ; but  there  were  al- 
ready so  many  candidates  for  every  small- 
est distinction,  and  Maurice  was  no  cour- 
tier, to  help  out  his  deserts  with  a little 
fortunate  flattery.  He  complains  in  his 
letters  that  the  tide  has  .already  turned, 
and  that  even  in  the  army  diplomacy  fares 
better  than  real  bravery.  Still,  he  soon 
rose  from  the  ranks,  served  with  honor 
on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  and  became 
finally  attached  to  the  personnel  of  Mu- 
rat, during  the  occupation  of  the  Penin- 
sula. His  title  of  grandson  of  the  Mard- 
clial  de  Saxe  was  sometimes  helpful,  some- 
times hurtful.  In  the  eyes  of  his  com- 
rades it  won  him  honor ; but  Napoleon, 
on  hearing  his  high  descent  urged  as  a 
claim  to  consideration,  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied, brusquely,  — “I  don’t  want  any  of 
those  people.”  In  his  letters  to  his  moth- 
er, he  recounts  his  adventures,  military 
and  amorous,  with  frankness,  but  without 
boasting;  but  his  confidences  soon  be- 
come very  partial,  and  before  she  knows 
it  the  poor  mother  has  a dangerous  rival. 
"We  will  let  him  give  his  own  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  new  relation. 

“ You  know  that  I was  in  love  in  Mi- 
lan. You  guessed  it,  because  I did  not 
tell  you  of  it.  At  times  I fancied  myself 
beloved  in  return,  and  then  I saw,  or 
thought  I saw,  that  I was  not.  I wished 
to  divert  my  thoughts ; I went  away,  de- 
siring to  think  no  more  of  it.  ,* 

“ This  charming  woman  is  here,  and 
we  have  hardly  spoken  to  each  other. 
We  scarcely  exchanged  a look.  I felt  a 
little  vexation,  though  that  is  scarcely  in 
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my  nature.  She  was  proud  towards  me, 
although  her  heart  is  tender  and  passion- 
ate. This  morning,  during  breakfast,  we 
heard  distant  cannon.  The  General  or- 
dered me  to  mount  at  once,  and  go  to  see 
what  it  was.  I rise,  take  the  staircase  in 
two  bounds,  and  run  to  the  stable.  At 
the  very  moment  of  mounting  my  horse 
I turned  and  saw  behind  me  this  dear 
woman,  blushing,  embarrassed,  and  cast- 
ing on  me  a lingering  look,  expressive  of 
fear,  interest,  love.” 

This  fatal  look,  as  the  experienced  will 
readily  conceive,  did  the  business.  The 
young  soldier  dreamed  only  of  a love  af- 
fair  like  twenty  others  which  had  made 
the  pastime  of  his  oft-changing  quarters; 
but  this  “ dear  woman,”  Sophie  Victoirc 
Antoinette  Delaborde,  daughter  of  an  old 
bird-fancier,  was  destined  to  become  his 
wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  daughter,  Au- 
rore  Dupin,  whom  the  world  knows  as 
George  Sand.  The  circumstances  of  her 
youth  had  been  untoward.  She  was  at 
this  period  already  the  mother  of  one 
child,  born  out  of  marriage,  and  seems 
to  have  been  making  the  campaign  of 
Italy  under  the  so-called  protection  of 
some  rich  man,  whose  name  is  not  given 
us.  This  protection  she  hastened  to  leave, 
following  thenceforward  with  devotion 
the  precarious  fortunes  of  the  young  sol- 
dier, and  gaining  her  own  subsistence, 
until  their  marriage,  by  the  toil  of  the 
needle,  to  which  she  had  been  bred.  Of 
course,  Maurice’s  confidences  to  his  moth- 
er under  this  head  soon  cease.  An  amour 
with  a person  in  Victoire’s  position  could 
be  admitted ; but  a serious,  solid  affection, 
leading  to  marriage,  this  would  break  his 
mother’s  heart,  and  indeed  not  without 
reason.  The  reader  must  remember  that 
this  is  a chapter  out  of  French  society, 
on  which  account  we  suppress  all  hysteri- 
cal comment  upon  a state  of  things  uni- 
versally received  and  acknowledged  there- 
in. Maurice’s  trivial,  and  ice  should  say, 
unprincipled  pursuit  of  Victoire  would 
be  considered  perfectly  legitimate  in  the 
sphere  which  made  the  world  to  him. 
The  sequel,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
considered  differently  here  and  there; 


[November, 

for,  however  we  may  recognize  the  sa- 
credness of  true  affection,  a marriage  so 
unequal  and  with  such  sinister  antece- 
dents would  be  regarded  in  all  society 
with  little  approbation,  or  hope  of  good. 
Iiis  mother  soon  grew  alarmed,  as  various 
symptoms  of  an  enduring  and  carefully 
concealed  attachment  became  evident  to 
her  keen  observation.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  she  left  no  means  untried  to 
break  off  this  dangerous  connection ; — 
her  remonstrances  were  by  turns  tender 
and  violent, — her  reasonings,  no  doubt.,  in 
great  part  just;  but  Maurice  defended  the 
woman  of'  his  choice  from  all  accusations, 
from  every  annoyance,  on  the  ground  of 
her  devoted  and  honorable  attachment 
to  him.  After  four  years  of  continued 
trouble  and  irresolution,  in  which,  George 
tells  us,  he  had  again  and  again  made 
the  endeavor  to  sacrifice  Victoire  to  his 
mother’s  happiness,  and  after  the  birth 
of  several  children,  who  soon  ceased  to 
live,  he  wedded  her  by  civil  rite.  The 
birth  of  his  daughter  soon  followed. 
“ And  thus  it  was,”  says  George,  “ that  I 
was  born  legitimate.” 

“My  mother  had  on  a pretty  pink 
dress  that  day,  and  my  father  was  play- 
ing some  contredanses  on  his  faithful  Cre- 
mona (I  have  it  yet,  that  old  instrument 
by  the  sound  of  which  I first  saw  the 
light).  My  mother  left  the  dance  and 
passed  into  her  own  room.  As  she  went 
out  very  quietly,  the  dance  continued. 
At  the  last  changes  all  round,  my  Aunt 
Lucy  went  into  my  mother’s  room,  and 
immediately  cried,  — 

“ Come,  come  here,  Maurice ! You  have 
a daughter ! ” 

“ She  shall  be  named  Aurore.  for  my 
poor  mother,  who  is  not  here  to  bless 
her,  but  who  will  bless  her  one  day,”  said 
my  father,  receiving  me  in  his  arms. 

“ She  was  born  in  music  and  in  pink,” 
said  my  aunt.  “ She  will  be  happy.” 

Not  eminent,  perhaps,  has  been  the 
realization  of  this  augury. 

The  young  couple  were  so  poor,  at  this 
moment  of  their  marriage,  that  a slender 
thread  of  gold  was  forced  to  serve  for  the 
nuptial  ring ; it  was  not  until  some  days 
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later  that  they  were  able  to  expend  six 
francs  in  the  purchase  of  that  indispen- 
sable ornament.  The  act  once  consum- 
mated, Maurice  gave  himself  up  to  some 
hours  of  bitter  suffering,  made  inevitable 
by  what  he  considered  a grave  act  of  dis- 
obedience against  the  best  of  mothers. 
His  conscience,  however,  on  the  whole, 
justified  him.  He  had  obeyed  the  Scrip- 
ture precept,  forsaking  the  old  for  the 
inevitable  new  relation,  and  surrounding 
her  who  was  really  his  wife  with  the  im- 
munities  of  civil  recognition.  The  mar- 
riage was  concealed  for  some  months  from 
his  mother,  who  at  a subsequent  period 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  prove  its  nulli- 
ty. The  religious  ceremony,  which  Ca- 
tholicism considers  as  the  indissoluble  tie, 
had  not  yet  been  performed,  and  Mine. 
Dupin  hoped  to  prove  some  informality 
in  the  civil  rite.  In  this,  however,  she 
did  not  succeed,  and  after  long  resistance, 
and  ill-concealed  displeasure,  sho  con- 
cluded by  acknowledging  the  unwelcome 
alliance.  It  was  the  little  Aurore  herself 
whose  unconscious  hand  severed  the  Gor- 
dian knot  of  the  family  difficulties.  In- 
troduced by  a stratagem  into  her  grand- 
mother’s presence,  and  seated  in  her  lap 
as  the  child  of  a stranger,  the  family  traits 
were  suddenly  recognized,  and  the  little 
one  (eight  months  old)  effected  a change 
of  heart  which  neither  lawyer  nor  priest 
could  have  induced.  St.  Childhood  is 
fortunately  always  in  the  world,  working 
ever  these  miracles  of  reconciliation. 

George  speaks  with  admirable  candor 
of  the  inevitable  relations  between  these 
two  women.  She  does  full  justice  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  grandmother’s  objections 
to  the  marriage,  and  her  fears  for  its  re- 
sult, which  were  founded  much  more  on 
moral  than  on  social  considerations.  At 
the  same  time  she  nobly  asserts  her  moth- 
er’s claim  to  rehabilitation  through  a pas- 
sionate and  disinterested  attachment,  a 
faithful  devotion  to  the  duties  of  mar- 
riage and  maternity,  and  a widowhood 
whose  sorrow  ended  only  with  her  life. 
She  says,  — “The  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion is  the  symbol  of  the  principle  of  ex- 
piation and  of  rehabilitation  ” ; but  she 


adds,  — “ Our  society  recognizes  this 
principle  in  religious  theory,  but  not  in 
practice ; it  is  too  great,  too  beautiful 
for  us.”  She  says  further,  — “ There  still 
exists  a pretended  aristocracy  of  virtue, 
which,  proud  of  its  privileges,  docs  not 
admit  that  the  errors  of  youth  arc  suscep- 
tible of  atonement.  This  condemnation  is 
the  more  absurd,  because,  for  what  is  call- 
ed the  World,  it  is  hypocritical.  It  is  not 
only  women  of  really  irreproachable  life, 
nor  matrons  truly  respected,  who  are  call- 
ed upon  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  their 
misled  sisters.  It  is  not  the  company  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth  who  make  opin- 
ion. That  is  all  a dream.  The  great 
majority  of  women  of  the  world  is  really 
a majority  of  lost  women.”  We  must 
undei'stand  these  remarks  as  applying  to 
French  society,  in  respect  even  of  which 
we  arc  not  inclined  to  admit  their  truth. 
Yet  there  is  a certain  justice  in  the  in- 
ference that  women  are  often  most  se- 
verelv  condemned  by  those  who  are  no 
better  than  themselves;  and  this  insincer- 
ity of  uncharity  is  far  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  over-zeal  of  virtuous  hearts, 
which  oftencst  helps  and  heals  where  it 
has  been  obliged  to  wound. 

At  the  risk  of  unduly  multiplying  quo- 
tations, we  will  quote  here  what  George 
says  of  her  mother  in  this,  the  (lower  of 
her  days.  At  a later  day,  the  ill-regulat- 
ed character  suffered  and  made  others 
suffer  with  its  own  discords,  which  educa- 
tion and  moral  training  had  done  nothing 
to  reconcile.  The  manly  support,  too,  of 
the  nobler  nature  was  wanting,  and  the 
best  half  of  her  future  and  its  possibilities 
was  buried  in  the  untimely  grave  of  her 
husband.  Here  is  what  she  was  when  she 
was  at  her  best : — 

“ My  mother  never  felt  herself  either 
humiliated  or  honored  by  the  company 
of  people  who  might  have  considered 
themselves  her  superiors.  She  ridiculed 
keenly  the  pride  of  fools,  the  vanity  of 
parvenus , and,  feeling  herself  of  the  peo- 
ple to  her  very  finger-ends,  she  thought 
herself  more  noble  than  all  the  patricians 
and  aristocrats  of  the  earth.  She  was 
wont  to  say  that  those  of  her  race  had 
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redder  blood  and  larger  veins  than  oth- 
ers, which  I incline  to  believe ; for,  if  mor- 
al and  physical  energy  constitute  in  real- 
ity the  excellence  of  races,  we  cannot  de- 
ny that  this  energy'  is  compelled  to  di- 
minish in  those  who  lose  the  habit  of  labor 
and  the  courage  of  endurance.  This  aph- 
orism is  certainly  not  without  exception, 
and  we  may  add  that  excess  of  labor  and 
of  endurance  enervates  the  organization 
as  much  as  the  excess  of  luxury  and  idle- 
ness. But  it  is  Certain,  in  general,  that 
life  rises  fi-om  the  bottom  of  society,  and 
loses  itself  in  measure  as  it  rises  to  the 
top,  like  the  sap  in  plants. 

“ My  mother  was  not  one  of  those  bold 
intrigantes  whose  secret  passion  is  to  strug- 
gle against  the  prejudices  of  their  time, 
and  who  think  to  make  themselves  great- 
er by  clinging,  at  the  risk  of  a thousand 
affronts,  to  the  false  greatness  of  the  world. 
She  was  far  too  proud  to  expose  herself 
even  to  coldness.  Her  attitudo  was  so 
reserved  that  she  passed  for  a timid  per- 
son ; but  if  one  attempted  to  encourage 
her  by  airs  of  protection,  she  became 
more  than  reserved,  she  showed  herself 
cold  and  taciturn.  With  people  who  in- 
spired her  with  respect,  she  was  amiable 
and  charming;  but  her  real  disposition 
was  gay,  petulant,  active,  and,  above  all, 
opposed  to  constraint.  Great  dinners, 
long  soiries,  commonplace  visits,  balls 
themselves,  were  odious  to  her.  She  was 
the  woman  of  the  fireside  or  of  the  rapid 
and  frolicking  walk ; but  in  her  interior, 
as  in  her  goings  abroad,  intimacy,  confi- 
dence, relations  of  entire  sincerity,  abso- 
lute freedom  in  her  habits  and  the  em- 
ployment of  her  time,  were  indispensable 
to  her.  She,  therefore,  always  lived  in  a 
retired  manner,  more  anxious  to  avoid 
unpleasant  acquaintances  than  eager  to 
make  advantageous  ones.  Such,  too,  was 
the  foundation  of  my  father’s  character, 
and  in  this  respect  never  was  couple  bet- 
ter assorted.  They  were  never  happy  out 
of  their  little  household.  And  they  have 
bequeathed  me  this  secret  sauvagerie , 
which  has  always  rendered  the  [fashion- 
able] world  insupportable  to  me,  and 
home  indispensable.” 


[November, 

In  referring  back  to  these  volumes,  wo 
are  led  into  continual  loiterings  by  the 
way.  The  stylo  of  our  heroine  is  so 
magical,  that  we  are  constantly  tempted 
to  let  her  tell  her  own  story,  and  to  give 
to  the  gems  of  hers  which  we  insert  in 
these  pages  the  slightest  possible  setting 
of  our  own.  But  it  is  not  our  business 
to  anticipate  for  any  one  a reading  from 
which  no  student  of  modern  literature, 
or,  indeed,  of  modern  mind,  will  excuse 
himself.  We  must  give  only  so  much  as 
shall  make  it  sure  that  others  will  seek 
more  at  the  fountain-head ; but  for  this 
purpose  we  must  turn  less  to  the  book, 
and  trust  for  our  narration  to  a suffi- 
ciently recent  perusal  still  vividly  remem- 
bered. 

Aurorc  could  scarcely  have  passed  out 
of  her  third  year  when  she  accompanied 
her  mother  to  Madrid,  where  her  father 
was  already  in  attendance  upon  Murat 
She  remembers  their  quarters  in  the  pal- 
ace, magnificently  furnished,  and  the  half- 
broken  toys  of  the  royal  children,  whose 
destruction  she  was  allowed  to  complete. 
To  please  his  commander- in -chief,  her 
father  caused  her  to  assume  a miniature 
uniform,  like  those  of  the  Prince’s  aide- 
de-camps,  whoso  splendid  discomfort  she 
still  recalls.  This  would  seem  a sort  of 
prophecy  of  that  assuming  of  male  attire 
in  later  years  which  was  to  constitute  a 
capital  circumstance  in  her  life.  The  re- 
turn from  the  Peninsula  was  weary  and 
painful  to  the  mother  and  child,  and 
made  more  so  by  the  disgust  with  which 
the  Spanish  roadside  bill -of- fa  re  inspired 
the  more  civilized  French  stomach.  They 
were  forced  to  make  a part  of  the  jour- 
ney in  wagons  with  the  common  soldiery 
and  camp-retainers,  and  Aurore  in  this 
manner  took  the  itch,  to  her  mother’s 
great  mortification.  Arrived  at  Nohant, 
however,  the  care  of  Deschartres,  join- 
ed to  a self-imposed  regime  of  green  lem- 
ons, which  the  little  girl  devoured,  skius, 
seeds,  and  all,  soon  healed  the  ignomin- 
ious eruption.  Here  the  whole  family 
passed  some  months  of  happy  repose,  too 
soon  interrupted  by  the  tragical  death 
of  Maurice.  He  had  brought  back  from 
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Spain  a formidable  horse,  which  he  had 
christened  the  terrible  Lcopardo,  and 
which,  brave  cavalier  as  he  was,  ho  nev- 
er mounted  without  a certain  indefinable 
misgiving.  lie  often  said,  “ I ride  him 
badly,  because  I am  afraid  of  him,  and 
he  knows  it.”  Dining  with  some  friends 
in  the  neighborhood,  one  day,  he  was  late 
in  returning.  His  wife  and  mother  pass- 
ed the  evening  together,  the  first  jealous 
and  displeased  at  his  protracted  absence, 
the  second  occupied  in  calming  the  irri- 
tation and  rebuking  the  suspicions  of  her 
companion.  The  wife  at  last  yielded, 
and  retired  to  rest.  But  the  mother’s 
heart,  more  anxious,  watched  and  watch- 
ed. Towards  midnight,  a slight  confusion 
in  the  house  augmented  her  alarm.  She 
started  at  once,  alone  and  thinly  dressed, 
to  go  and  meet  her  son.  The  night  was 
dark  and  rainy;  the  terrible  Leopardo 
had  fulfilled  the  prophetic  forebodings 
of  his  rider.  The  poor  lady,  brought  up 
in  habits  of  extreme  inactivity,  had  taken 
but  two  walks  in  all  her  life.  The  first 
had  been  to  surprise  her  son  at  Passy, 
when  released  from  the  Revolutionary 
prison.  The  second  was  to  meet  and  es- 
cort back  his  lifeless  body,  found  sense- 
less by  the  roadside. 

We  have  done  now  with  Aurore’s  an- 
cestry, and  must  occupy  our  remaining 
pages  with  accounts  of  herself.  Much 
time  is  given  by  her  to  the  record  of  her 
early  childhood,  and  the  explanation  of 
its  various  phases.  She  loves  children; 
it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  she 
dwells  longest  on  this  period  of  her  life, 
describing  its  minutest  incidents  with  all 
the  poetry  that  is  in  her.  One  would 
think  that  her  childhood  seemed  to  her 
that  actual  llower  of  her  life  which  it  is 
to  few  in  their  own  consciousness.  De- 
spite the  loss  of  her  father,  and  the  vex- 
ed relations  between  her  mother  and 
grandmother  which  followed  his  death, 
her  infancy  was  joyous  and  companion- 
able, passed  mostly  with  the  country  sur- 
roundings and  out-door  influences  which 
act  so  magically  on  the  young.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  she  was  to  be  con- 


fided chiefly  to  her  grandmother’s  care ; 
and  this,  which  was  at  first  a fear,  soon 
came  to  be  a sorrow.  Still  her  mother 
was  often  with  her,  and  her  time  was  di- 
vided between  the  plays  of  her  village- 
friends  and  the  dreams  of  romantic  inci- 
dent which  early  formed  the  main  feat- 
ure of  her  inner  life.  Already  at  a very 
early  age  her  mother  used  to  say  to  those 
who  laughed  at  the  little  romancer, — 
“Let  her  alone;  it  is  only  when  she  is 
making  her  novels  between  four  chairs 
that  I can  work  in  peace.”  This  habit 
of  mind  grew  with  her  growth.  Her 
very  dolls  played  grandiose  parts  in  her 
child-drama.  The  paper  on  the  wall  be- 
came animated  to  her  at  night,  and  in 
her  dreams  she  witnessed  strange  adven- 
tures between  its  Satyrs  and  Bacchantes. 
Soon  she  imagined  for  herself  a sort  of 
angel-companion,  whose  name  was  Co- 
rambd.  His  presence  grew  to  be  more 
real  to  her  than  reality  itself,  and  in  her 
quiet  moments  she  wove  out  the  mytholo- 
gy of  his  existence,  as  Bhavadgheetas  and 
Mahabraatas  have  been  dreamed.  In 
process  of  time,  she  built,  or  rather  en- 
twisted,  for  him  a little  shrine  in  the 
woods.  All  pretty  things  the  child  could 
gather  were  brought  together  there,  to 
give  him  pleasure.  But  one  day  the 
foot  of  a little  playmate  profaned  this 
sanctuary,  and  Aurorc  sought  it  no  more, 
while  still  Corambd  was  with  her  every- 
where. 

Although  she  seems  to  have  alwavs  suf- 
fered  from  her  mother’s  inequalities  of 
temper,  yet  for  many  years  she  clung  to 
her,  and  to  the  thought  of  her,  with  jeal- 
ous affection.  The  great  difference  of 
age  which  separated  her  from  her  grand- 
mother inspired  fear,  and  the  grand  man- 
ners and  careful  breeding  of  the  elder 
lady  increased  this  effect.  AY  hen  left 
with  her,  the  child  fell  into  a state  of 
melancholy,  with  passionate  reactions 
against  the  chilling,  penetrating  influence, 
which  yet,  having  reason  on  its  side,  was 
destined  to  subdue  her.  “ Her  chamber, 
dark  and  perfumed,  gave  me  the  head- 
ache, and  fits  of  spasmodic  yawning. 
When  she  said  to  me,  ‘ Amuse  yourself 
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quietly * it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  shut  mo 
up  in  a great  box  with  her.”  What  sym- 
pathetic remembrances  must  this  phrase 
evoke  in  all  who  remember  the  gene  of 
similar  constraints  ! George  draws  from 
this  inferences  of  the  wisdom  of  Nature 
in  confiding  the  duties  of  maternity  to 
young  creatures,  whose  pulses  have  not 
yet  lost  the  impatient  leap  of  early  pleas- 
ure and  energy,  and  to  whom  repose  and 
reflection  have  not  yet  become  the  primal 
necessities  of  life.  This  want  of  the  near- 
ness and  sympathy  of  age  she  was  to  ex- 
perience more,  as,  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  her  education  was  to  be  conduct- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  her 
grandmother,  from  whom  the  mother  de- 
rived her  pension,  and  whose  estate  the 
child  was  to  inherit.  The  separation  from 
her  mother,  gradually  effected,  was  the 
great  sorrow  of  her  childhood.  She  re- 
volted from  it  sometimes  openly,  some- 
times in  secret ; and  the  project  of  escap- 
ing and  joining  her  mother  in  Paris, 
where,  with  her  half-sister  Caroline,  they 
would  support  themselves  by  needle-work, 
was  soon  formed  and  long  cherished.  For 
the  expenses  of  this  intended  journey,  the 
child  carefully  gathered  and  kept  her  lit- 
tle treasures,  a coral  comb,  a ring  with  a 
tiny  brilliant,  etc.,  etc.  In  contemplating 
these,  she  consoled  many  a heartache ; as 
who  is  there  of  us  who  has  not  often  ef- 
fectually beguiled  ennui  and  privation  by 
dreams  of  joys  that  never  were  to  have 
any  other  reality  ? The  mother  seems 
to  have  entered  into  this  plan  only  for 
the  moment ; it  soon  escaped  her  re- 
membrance altogether,  and  the  little  girl 
waited  and  waited  to  be  sent  for,  till  final- 
ly the  whole  vision  faded  into  a dream. 

Deschartres,  the  tutor  of  Maurice,  and 
of  Ilippolyte,  his  illegitimate  son,  became 
also  the  instructor  of  the  little  Aurore. 
With  all  her  passion  for  out -door  life, 
she  felt  always,  she  tells  us,  an  invincible 
necessity  of  mental  cultivation,  and  per- 
petually astonished  those  who  had  charge 
of  her  by  her  ardor  alike  in  work  and  in 
play.  Her  grandmother  soon  found  that 
the  child  was  never  ill,  so  long  as  suffi- 
cient freedom  of  exercise  was  permitted  ; 


[^November, 

so  she  was  soon  allowed  to  run  at  will, 
dividing  her  time  pretty  equally  between 
the  study  and  the  fields.  Thus  she  grew 
in  mind  and  body  from  seven  to  twelve, 
promising  to  be  tall  and  handsome,  though 
not  in  after-years  fulfilling  this  promise; 

for  of  her  stature  she  tells  us  that  it  did 

% 

not  exceed  that  of  her  mother,  whom  she 
calls  a petite  femme , — and  of  her  appear- 
ance she  simply  says  that  in  her  youth 
“ with  eyes,  hair,  and  a robust  organiza- 
tion,” she  was  neither  handsome  nor  ugly. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  a social  necessity 
compelled  her  to  go  through  the  form  of 
confession  and  the  first  communion.  Her 
grandmother  was  divided  between  the 
convictions  of  her  own  liberalism,  and 
the  desire  not  to  place  her  cherished 
charge  in  direct  opposition  to  the  impe- 
rious demands  of  a Catholic  communi- 
ty. The  laxity  of  the  period  allowed  the 
compromise  to  be  managed  in  a mere- 
ly formal  anti  superficial  manner.  The 
grandmother  tried  to  give  the  rite  a cer- 
tain significance,  at  the  same  time  implor- 
ing the  child  “ not  to  suppose  that  she  was 
about  to  eat  her  Creator"  The  confessor 
asked  none  of  those  questions  which  our 
author  simply  qualifies  as  infamous,  and, 
with  a very  mild  course  of  catechism  and 
slight  dose  of  devotion,  that  Rubicon  of 
maturity  was  passed.  Not  far  beyond  it 
waited  a terrible  trial,  perhaps  as  great 
a sorrow  as  the  whole  life  was  to  bring. 
Aurore’s  diligence  in  her  studies  was 
marred  by  the  secret  intention,  long  cher- 
ished, of  escaping  to  her  mother,  and 
adopting  with  her  her  former  profession 
of  dress-maker.  Having  one  day  answer- 
ed reproof  with  a petulant  assertion  of 
her  desire  to  rejoin  her  mother  at  all 
hazards,  the  grandmother  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  such  projects  by  a severe 
measure.  Aurore  was  banished  from  her 
presence  during  a certain  number  of  days. 
Neither  friend  nor  servant  spoke  to  her. 
She  describes  naturally  enough  this  lone- 
ly, uncomforted  condition,  in  which,  more 
than  ever,  she  meditated  upon  the  wish- 
cd-for  return  to  her  mother,  and  the  be- 
ginning with  her  of  a new  life  of  industry 
and  privation.  Summoned  at  last  to  her 
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grandmother’s  bedside,  and  kneeling  to 
ask  for  reconciliation,  she  is  forced  to  stay 
there,  and  to  listen  to  the  most  cruel  and 
literal  account  of  her  mother’s  life,  its 
early  errors,  and  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences. 

“ All  that  she  narrated  was  true  in  point 
of  fact,  and  attested  by  circumstances 
whose  detail  admitted  of  no  doubt.  But 
this  terrible  history  might  have  been  un- 
veiled to  me  without  injury  to  my  respect 
and  love  for  my  mother,  and,  thus  told,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  probable 
and  more  true.  It  would  have  sufficed 
to  tell  all  the  causes  of  her  misfortunes, — 
loneliness  and  poverty  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  the  corruption  of  the  rich, 
who  are  there  to  lie  in  wait  for  hunger 
and  to  blight  the  dower  of  innocence,  the 
pitiless  rigorism  of  opinion,  which  allows 
no  return  and  accepts  no  expiation.  They 
should  also  have  told  me  how  my  mother 
had  redeemed  the  past,  how  faithfully  she 
had  loved  my  father,  how,  since  his  death, 
she  had  lived  humble,  sad,  and  retired. 
Finally,  my  poor  grandmother  let  fall  the 
fatal  word.  My  mother  was  a lost  wom- 
an, and  I a blind  child  rushing  towards 
a precipice.” 

The  horror  of  this  disclosure  did  not 
work  the  miracle  anticipated.  Aurore 
submitted  indeed  outwardly,  but  a spell 
of  hardness  and  hopelessness  was  drawn 
around  her  young  heart,  which  neither 
tears  nor  tenderness  could  break.  The 
blow  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  life  and 
hope  in  her.  Self-respect  was  wounded 
in  its  core.  If  the  mother  who  bore  her 
was  vile,  then  she  was  vile  also.  All  ob- 
ject in  life ’seemed  gone.  She  tried  to 
live  from  day  to  day  without  interest, 
without  hope.  From  her  dark  thoughts 
she  found  refuge  only  in  extravagant 
gayety,  which  brought  physical  weari- 
ness, but  no  repose  of  mind.  She,  who 
had  been  on  the  whole  a docile,  manage- 
able child,  became  so  riotous,  unreason- 
able, and  insupportable,  that  the  only 
alternative  of  utter  waste  of  character 
seemed  to  be  the  discipline  and  seclusion 
of  the  convent.  She  was  accordingly 
taken  to  Paris,  and  received  as  a pen- 


sionnaire  in  the  Convent  des  Anglaises, 
which  had  been,  in  the  Revolution,  her 
grandmother’s  prison.  To  Aurore  it  was 
rather  a place  of  refuge  than  a place  of 
detention.  The  chords  of  life  had  been 
cruelly  jarred  in  her  bosom,  and  the  dis- 
cords in  her  character  thence  resulting 
agonized  her  more  than  they  displeased 
others.  As  for  the  extraordinary  com- 
munication which  had  led  to  this  disorder 
of  mind,  we  do  not  hesitate,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  pronounce  it  an  act  of 
gratuitous  cruelty.  Of  all  pangs  that  can 
assail  a human  heart,  none  transcends 
that  of  learning  the  worthlessness  of  those 
wc  love ; and  to  lay  this  burden,  which 
has  crushed  and  crazed  the  strongest  na- 
tures, upon  the  tender  heart  of  a child, 
was  little  less  than  murderous.  Nor  can 
the  motive  assigned  justify  an  act  so  cru- 
el ; since  modern  morality  increasingly 
teaches  that  the  means  must  justify  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  end.  In  spite  of 
these  odious  revelations,  the  child  felt 
that  her  love  for  her  mother  was  undi- 
minished, and  a pitying  comprehension 
of  the  natural  differences  between  the 
two  nearest  to  her  on  earth  slowly  arose 
in  her  mind,  allowing  her  to  do  justice 
to  the  intentions  of  both. 

Aurore  wandered  at  first  about  the 
convent  with  only  a vague  feeling  of 
loneliness.  The  young  girls,  French  and 
English,  who  composed  its  classes,  sur- 
veyed her  in  the  beginning  with  distrust. 
Soon  the  youngest  and  wildest  set,  called 
Diables,  accorded  her  affiliation,  and  in 
their  company  she  managed  to  increase 
tolerably  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of  the 
under-mistresses. 

She  was  early  initiated  into  the  great 
secret.,  the  traditionary  legend  of  the  con- 
vent. This  pointed  at  the  existence,  in 
some  subterranean  dungeon,  of  a wretch- 
ed prisoner,  or  perhaps  of  several,  cut  off 
from  liberty  and  light ; and  to  deliver  the 
victim  became  the  object  of  a hundred 
wild  expeditions,  by  day  and  by  night, 
through  the  uninhabited  rooms  and  ex- 
tensive  vaults  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The 
little  ladies  hoarded  with  care  their  can- 
dle-ends,— they  tumbled  up  and  down 
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ruinous  staircases,  listened  for  groans  and 
complaints,  tried  to  undermine  walls  and 
partitions,  fortunately  with  little  success. 
The  victim  was  never  found,  but  her 
story  was  bequeathed  from  class  to  class, 
and  her  deliverance  was  always  the  ob- 
ject and  excuse  of  the  Diables. 

After  much  time  wasted  in  these  pur- 
suits, attended  by  a mediocre  progress  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  study  and  what 
the  French  call  le<;ons  d'agriment , and 
we  accomplishments,  a critical  moment 
came  for  Aurore.  She  was  weary  of 
frolic  and  mischief,  — she  had  torment- 
ed the  nuns  to  her  heart’s  content.  She 
knew  not  what  new  comedy  to  invent. 
She  thought  of  putting  ink  in  the  holy 
water,  — it  had  been  done  already ; of 
hanging  the  parrot  of  the  under-mistress, 
— but  they  had  given  her  so  many  frights, 
there  would  be  nothing  new  in  that.  She 
saw,  one  evening,  the  door  of  the  little 
chapel  open ; — its  quiet,  its  exquisite 
cleanliness  and  simplicity  attracted  her. 
She  had  followed  thither  to  mock  at  the 
awkward  motions  of  a little  hunch-backed 
sister  at  her  devotions,  — but  once  within 
she  forgot  this  object.  A veiled  nun  was 
kneeling  in  her  stall  at  prayer, — a single 
lamp  feebly  illuminated  the  white  walls, — 
a star  looked  in  at  her  through  the  dim 
window.  The  nun  slowly  rose  and  de- 
parted. Aurore  was  left  alone.  A calm, 
such  as  she  had  never  known,  took  pos- 
session of  her,  — a sudden  light  seemed 
to  envelop  her,  — she  heard  the  mystical 
sentence  vouchsafed  to  Saint  Augustin : 
“ Tolle,  lege  ! ” Turning  to  see  who  whis- 
pered it,  she  found  herself  alone. 

“ I cherished  no  vain  illusion.  I did 
not  believe  in  a miraculous  voice.  I un- 
derstood perfectly  the  sort  of  hallucina- 
tion into  which  I had  fallen.  I was  nei- 
ther elated  nor  frightened  at  it.  Only,  I 
felt  that  Faith  was  taking  possession  of 
me,  as  I had  wished,  through  the  heart. 
I was  so  grateful,  in  such  delight,  that  a 
torrent  of  tears  inundated  my  face.  4 Yes, 
yes,  the  veil  is  torn ! ’ I said,  4 1 see  the 
light  of  heaven  ! I will  go  ! But,  before 
all,  let  me  render  thanks.  To  whom  ? 
how  ? What  is  thy  name  ? * said  I to  the 
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unknown  God  who  called  me  to  him. 
4 IIow  shall  I pray  to  thee  ? What  lan- 
guage worthy  of  thee  and  capable  of  ex- 
pressing its  love  can  my  soul  sj>eak  to 
thee  ? I know  not ; but  thou  readest  my 
heart,  — thou  seest  that  I love  thee  !’” 

From  this  moment,  Aurore  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  passion  of  devotion,  which, 
in  natures  like  hers,  is  often  the  first  to 
unclose.  There  are  all  sorts  of  religious 
experiences,  — some  poor  and  shallow, 
some  rich  and  deep,  with  every  variety 
of  shade  between.  But  wherever  Love 
is  capable  of  being  heroic,  Religion  will 
also  find  room  to  work  its  larger  miracles. 
Aurore’s  devotion  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
frigid  recognition  of  doctrine,  nor  to  con- 
sist in  the  minute  care  of  an  infinitesi- 
mal soul,  whose  salvation  could  be  of 
small  avail  to  any  save  its  possessor.  Her 
religion  could  only  be  a sympathetic  and 
contagious  flame,  running  from  soul  to 
soul,  as  beacon-fires  catch  at  night  and  il- 
luminate a whole  tract  of  country.  From 
this  time  she  became  patient,  thorough, 
and  laborious  in  all  the  duties  of  her  ago 
and  place.  A closer  sympathy  now  drew 
her  to  the  nuns,  with  several  of  whom  she 
formed  happy  and  intimate  relations.  The 
convent  life  became  for  the  time  her  ideal 
of  existence,  and  she  formed  the  plan,  so 
common  among  young  girls  educated  in 
this  manner,  of  taking  the  veil  herself, 
when  such  a step  should  become  possible. 
This  hidden  purpose  she  carried  with  her, 
when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  quitted 
the  convent  with  bitter  regret,  fearing  the 
strange  world,  fearing  a conventional  mar- 
riage, and  looking  back  to  the  pleasant 
restraints  of  tutelage,  whose  thorn  hedges 

are  alwavs  in  blossom  when  we  view  them 
* 

from  the  dusty  ways  and  traffic  of  real, 
responsible  life. 

Aurore  exchanged  her  convent  for  a 
life  of  equal  retirement ; for  her  grand- 
mother, fearing  lest  the  pietistic  influences 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected  should 
awake  too  dominant  a chord  in  the  pas- 
sionate nature  of  her  pupil,  brought  her 
to  Nohant  at  once,  where,  for  a few  days, 
she  realized  the  delight  of  a greater  free- 
dom from  rule  and  surveillance.  It  was 
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pleasant  for  once,  she  says,  to  sleep  into 
la  grasse  matinee , to  wear  a bright  ging- 
ham instead  of  her  dress  of  purple  serge, 
and  to  comb  her  hair  without  being  re- 
minded that  it  was  indecent  for  a young 
girl  to  uncover  her  temples.  The  projects 
of  marriage  which  had  alarmed  her  were 
abandoned  for  the  present,  and  she  was 
left  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the  pleasure  of 
finding  again  the  friends  and  playmates 
of  her  youth.  It  soon  appeared,  howev- 
er, that  the  convent  education  had  left 
many  a lacune,  and  the  grandmother  felt 
that  the  result  of  the  three  years'  claus- 
tration  in  nowiso  corresponded  to  its  ex- 
pense. Aurore  set  herself  to  work  to  fill 
up,  in  secret,  the  many  blanks  left  by  her 
preceptresses, — wishing,  as  she  says,  to 
conceal,  as  far  as  she  could,  their  want  of 
faith  or  of  thoroughness.  She  sat  at  her 
books  half  the  night,  being  gifted,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  with  a marvel- 
lous power  of  sacrificing  sleep  to  any  oth- 
er necessity.  At  this  time  she  learned  to 
ride  on  horseback,  her  first  exploit  being 
to  tame  a colt  of  four  years,  the  after-com- 
panion of  many  a wild  scramble,  who  grew 
old  and  died  in  her  service.  Her  grand- 
mother becoming  soon  after  disabled  by 
a paralytic  stroke,  the  alternation  of  this 
new  exercise  enabled  Aurore  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  the  sick-room  without  serious 
inconvenience.  Of  this  period  of  her  life 
our  heroine  speaks  as  follows  : — 

“ Had  my  destiny  caused  me  to  pass 
immediately  from  my  grandmother’s  con- 
trol to  that  of  a husband,  or  of  a convent, 
it  is  possible  that,  subjected  always  to  in- 
fluences already  accepted,  I should  never 
have  been  myself.  But  it  was  decided  by 
Fate  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  yearn 
I should  experience  a suspension  of  ex- 
ternal authority,  and  that  I should  belong 
wholly  to  myself  for  nearly  a year,  to  be- 
come, for  good  or  evil,  what  I was  to  be 
for  nearly  all  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

Passing  much  of  her  time  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  invalid,  now  incapable  of  giv- 
ing any  further  direction  to  the  young 
life  so  dear  to  her,  Aurore  plunged  into 
many  studies  which  opened  to  her  new 
worlds  of  thought  and  observation.  She 


read  Chateaubriand  with  delight.  The 
“ Gdnie  du  Christianisme  ” proved  to  her 
rather  an  intellectual  than  a religious 
stimulant,  and  under  its  impulse  she  pro- 
ceeded, as  she  says,  to  encounter  without 
ceremony  the  French  and  other  authors 
most  qfloted  at  that  time,  to  wit : Locke, 
Bacon,  Montesquieu,  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  La 
Bruyhre,  Pope,  Milton,  Dante,  and  others 
not  below  these  in  difficulty.  She  studied 
them  in  a crude  and  hurried  manner;  but 
that  wonderful  alembic  of  youth,  with  its 
fiery  heat  of  ardor,  enabled  her  to  com- 
pose these  far  and  hastily  gathered  ingre- 
dients into  a certain  homogeneity  of  knowl- 
edge. “ The  brain  was  young,”  she  says, 
**  the  memory  always  fugitive ; but  the  sen- 
timent was  quick,  and  the  will  ever  tense.” 
From  these  pursuits,  interrupted  by  the 
cares  of  nursing,  she  broke  loose  only  to 
mount  her  favorite  Colette,  and  accom- 
pany Deschartres  in  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions. She  attempted  also  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  Min- 
eralogy, and  so  on;  but  science  was  al- 
ways less  congenial  to  her  than  litera- 
ture, and  of  Leibnitz,  the  “ TluSodicde  ” is 
the  only  work  of  which  she  speaks  with 
any  familiarity.  For  convenience  in  rid- 
ing and  hunting,  she  adopted,  on  occa- 
sion, the  dress  of  a boy,  a blouse,  cap, 
ami  trousers,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
neighborhood,  already  indisposed  towards 
her  by  reason  of  her  eccentric  reputa- 
tion ; since,  as  one  can  imagine,  a small 
French  province  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  a young  girl  can  display  the 
lone-star  banner  of  individuality  with  im- 
punity. 

Aurore  had  promised  her  aged  relative 
that  she  would  not  read  Voltaire  before 
the  age  of  thirty ; but  her  literary  wan- 
derings soon  brought  her  across  the  path 
of  Rousseau. 

The  French  make  the  reading  of  the 
“ Nouvclle  H<floise  ” one  of  the  epochs  in 
the  life  of  woman.  According  to  its  mot- 
to, “ The  mother  will  not  allow  the  daugh- 
ter to  read  it,”  this  critical  act  is  by  com- 
mon consent  adjourned  till  after  mar- 
riage, when,  we  suppose,  it  appears  some- 
thing in  the  light  of  a Bill  of  Rights,  a 
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coming  to  the  knowledge  of  what  women 
can  do,  if  they  will.  But  as  all  Julie’s 
divagations  occur  before  marriage,  and 
as  her  subsequent  life  becomes  a model 
of  Puritanic  duty  and  piety,  one  does  not 
understand  the  applicability  of  her  exam- 
ple to  French  life,  in  which  this  progress 
is  reversed.  In  this,  as  in  all  works  of 
true  genius,  people  of  the  most  opposite 
ways  of  thinking  take  what  is  congenial 
to  themselves,  — the  anient  and  passion- 
ate fling  themselves  on  the  swollen  stream 
of  Saint  Preux’s  stormy  love,  the  older 
and  colder  justify  Julie’s  repentance,  and 
the  slow  but  certain  rehabilitation  of  her 
character.  With  all  its  magnificences, 
and  even  with  the  added  zest  of  a forbid- 
den book,  the  “Nouvelle  Hclo'ise”  would 
be  very  slow  reading  for  our  youth  of  to- 
day. Its  perpetual  balloon  voyage  of 
sentiment  was  suited  to  other  times,  or 
finds  sympathy  to-day  with  other  races. 
With  all  this,  there  is  a great  depth  of 
truth  and  eloquence  in  its  pages,  — and 
its  moral,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  blossom  of  vice  necessarily 
contains  the  germ  of  virtue,  proves  to  be 
this  wiser  one,  that  you  can  tell  the  tree 
only  by  its  fruits,  which  slowly  ripen  with 
length  of  life.  As  a novel,  it  is  out  of 
fashion,  — for  novels  have  fashion;  as  a 
development  of  the  individuality  of  pas- 
sion, it  has  perhaps  no  equal.  Be  sure 
that  Aurore  saw  in  it  its  fullest  signifi- 
cance. It  was  strange  reading  for  the 
disciple  of  the  convent,  but  she  had  laid 
her  bold  hand  upon  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  of  evil.  She  was  not 
to  be  saved  like  a woman,  through  igno- 
ranee,  but  like  a man,  through  the  wis- 
dom which  has  its  heavenly  and  its  earthly 
side.  “ fimile,”  the  “ Contrat  Social,”  and 
the  rest  of  the  series  succeeded  each  oth- 
er in  her  studies;  but  she  does  not  speak 
of  the  “ Confessions,”  a book  most  cruel 
to  those  w ho  love  the  merits  of  the  author, 
and  to  whom  the  nauseating  vulgarity  of 
his  personal  character  is  a disgust  scarce- 
ly to  be  recovered  from.  Taken  at  his 
best,  however,  Rousseau  was  the  Saint 
John  of  the  Revolutionary  Gospel,  though 
the  bloody  complement  of  its  Apocalypse 
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was  left  for  other  hands  than  his  to  trace. 
To  Aurore,  stumbling  almost  unaided 
through  fragmentary  studies  of  science 
and  philosophy,  his  glowing,  broad,  syn- 
thetic statement  was  indeed  a revelation. 
It  made  an  epoch  in  her  life.  She  com- 
pared him  to  Mozart.  “ In  politics,”  she 
says,  “ I became  the  anient  disciple  of 
this  master,  and  I followed  him  long  with- 
out restriction.  As  to  religion,  he  seemed 
to  me  the  most  Christian  of  all  the  writers 
of  his  time.  I pardoned  his  abjuration 
of  Catholicism  the  more  easily  because 
its  sacraments  and  title  had  been  given 
to  him  in  an  irreligious  manner,  well  cal- 
culated to  disgust  him  with  them.”  But 
with  Aurore,  too,  the  day  of  Catholicism 
was  over,— its  rites  were  become  “ heavy 
and  unhealthy”  to  her.  Her  faith  in 
things  divine  was  unshaken ; but  the  con- 
fessional was  empty,  the  mass  dull,  the 
ceremonial  ridiculous  to  her.  She  was 
glad  to  pray  alone,  and  in  her  own  words. 
Ilcrs  was  a nature  beyond  forms.  By  a 
rapid  intuition,  she  saw  and  appropriated 
what  is  intrinsic  in  all  religions,  — faith 
in  God  and  love  to  man.  However  wild 
and  volcanic  may  have  been  her  creed 
in  other  matters,  she  has  never  lost  sight 
of  these  two  cardinal  points,  which  have 
been  the  consolation  of  her  life  and  its 
redemption.  The  year  comprising  these 
studies  and  this  new  freedom  ended  sadly 
with  the  death  of  her  grandmother. 

And  now,  her  real  protectress  being 
removed,  the  discords  of  life  broke  in  up- 
on her,  and  asserted  themselves.  Scarce- 
ly was  the  beloved  form  cold,  when  Au- 
rore’s  mother  arrived,  to  wake  the  echoes 
of  the  chateau  with  wild  abuse  of  its  late 
mistress.  By  testamentary  disposition, 
Madame  Dupin  had  made  Aurore  her  heir, 
and  had  named  two  of  her  own  relatives 
as  guardians ; but  the  mother  now  insist- 
ed on  her  own  rights,  and,  after  much 
acrimonious  dispute  and  comment,  car- 
ried Aurore  from  her  beloved  solitudes 
to  her  own  quarters  in  Paris,  — a jour- 
ney of  sorrow,  and  the  beginning  of  sor- 
rows. In  her  childhood  Aurore  had  of- 
ten longed  for  this  mother’s  breast  as  her 
natural  refuge,  and  the  true  home  of  her 
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childish  affections.  But  it  was  one  of 
those  characters  of  self-will  and  passion 
which  deteriorate  in  later  life,  and  in 
which  no  new  moral  beauties  spring  up 
to  replace  the  impulsive  graces  of  youth. 
Regarding  Aurore  now  as  the  work  of 
another’s  hands,  she  made  her  the  vic- 
tim of  ceaseless  and  causeless  petulance. 
Her  gross  abuse  of  her  mother-in-law 
gave  Aurore  many  tears  to  shed  in  pri- 
vate, while  her  persecution  of  poor  Des- 
chartres  drove  her  daughter  to  the  expe- 
dient of  shielding  him  with  a lie.  The 
poor  tutor  had  administered  the  affairs 
of  Nohant  for  some  time.  He  was  now 
called  to  account  for  every  farthing  with 
the  most  malignant  accuracy,  and  a sum 
of  money,  lost  by  ill-management,  not  be- 
ing satisfactorily  accounted  for,  his  new 
tormentor  threatened  him  with  prison  and 
trial.  As  he  muttered  to  his  late  pupil 
that  he  would  not  survive  this  disgrace, 
she  stepped  forward  and  shielded  him 
after  the  fashion  of  Consuelo. 

“ I have  received  this  money,”  said  she. 
“ You  ? Impossible ! "What  have  you 
done  with  it  ? ” 

“ No  matter,  I have  received  it.” 
Deschartres  was  saved,  and  Aurore 
had  only  availed  herself  of  the  first  of  a 
Frenchwoman’s  privileges.  Nor  will  we 
reckon  with  her  too  harshly  for  this  lie, 
so  benevolent  in  intention,  so  merciful  in 
effect.  A lie  sometimes  seems  the  only 
refuge  of  the  oppressed ; but  there  is  al- 
ways something  better  than  a lie,  if  we 
could  only  find  it  out.  Here  is  her  ac- 
count of  the  scene  itself : — 

“ To  have  gone  through  a series  of  lies 
and  of  false  explanations  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  possible  for  me.  But 
from  the  moment  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  persist  in  a 4 yes  ’ to  save  Deschar- 
tres, I thought  that  I ought  not  to  hesi- 
tate. My  mother  insisted  : — 

“ ‘ If  M.  Deschartres  has  paid  you  eigh- 
teen thousand  francs,  we  can  easily  find 
it  out.  You  would  not  give  your  word 
of  honor  ? ’ 

“ I felt  a shudder,  and  I saw  Deschar- 
tres ready  to  speak  out. 

“ 4 1 would  give  it !’  I cried  out 


“ 1 Give  it,  then,’  said  my  aunt. 

“ 4 No,  Mademoiselle,’  said  my  mother’s 
lawyer,  4 don’t  give  it.’ 

“ ‘ She  shall  give  it  1 ’ cried  my  mother, 
to  whom  I could  scarcely  pardon  this  in- 
fliction of  torture. 

“ * I give  it,’  I replied ; ‘ and  God  is  with 
me  against  you  in  this  matter.’ 

“ * She  has  lied  ! she  lies  ! ’ cried  my 
mother.  ‘A  bigot,  a philosopliailleuse  ! 
She  is  lying  and  defrauding  herself.’ 

“ 4 Oh,  as  to  that,’  said  the  lawyer, 
laughing,  ‘ she  has  the  right  to  do  it, 
since  she  robs  only  herself.’ 

“ 4 1 will  take  her  with  her  Deschartres 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace,’  said  my 
mother.  ‘ I will  make  her  take  oath  by 
Christ,  by  the  Gospel ! ’ 

“ 4 No,  Madame,’  said  the  lawyer,  ‘ you 
will  go  no  further  in  this  matter ; and  as 
for  you,  Mademoiselle,  I beg  your  par- 
don for  the  annoyance  I have  given  you. 
Charged  with  your  interests,  I felt  ob- 
liged to  do  so.’  ” 

Eternal  shame  to  those  who  make  uso 
of  any  authority  to  force  the  secrets  of  a 
generous  heart,  cutting  off’  from  it  every 
alternative  but  that  of  a loathed  deceit,  or 
still  more  hateful,  and  scarcely  less  guil- 
ty, betrayal ! 

Aurore  now  found  herself  in  the  hands 
of  a woman  of  the  people,  ennobled  for  a 
time  by  beauty  and  a true  affection,  but 
sinking,  her  good  inspiration  gone,  into 
the  bitterest  ill-temper  and  most  vulgar 
uncharity.  Detesting  her  superiors  in 
rank  and  position,  she  soon  managed  to 
cut  off  Aurore  from  all  intercourse  with 
her  father’s  family,  and  thus  to  frustrate 
every  prospect  of  her  marriage  in  the 
sphere  for  which  she  had  been  so  careful- 
ly educated.  She  was  even  forbidden  to 
visit  her  old  friends  at  the  convent,  and 
was  eventually  placed  by  her  mother  with 
a family  nearly  unknown  to  both,  whoso 
pity  had  been  excited  by  her  friend- 
less condition  and  unhappy  countenance. 
Aurore’s  mother  seems  to  us,  du  reste , the 
perfect  type  of  a Parisian  lorette,  the  sort 
of  woman  so  keenly  attractive  with  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  the  eloquence  of 
passion,  — but  when  these  have  passed 
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tlicir  day,  the  most  detestable  of  mistress- 
es, the  most  undesirable  of  companions. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  ages  acknowledge 
their  attraction,  endure  their  tyranny, 
and  curse  the  misery  it  inflicts.  Marriage 
and  competency  had  protected  this  one 
from  the  deteriorations  which  almost  in- 
evitably await  those  of  her  class,  but  they 
could  not  save  her  from  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  an  undisciplined  mind,  an  ungov- 
erned temper,  and  a caprice  verging  on  in- 
sanity. This  self-torment  of  caprice  could 
be  assuaged  only  by  constant  change  of 
circumstance  and  surroundings ; her  on- 
ly resource  was  to  metamorphose  things 
about  her  as  often  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. She  changed  her  lodgings,  her 
furniture,  her  clothes,  retrimmed  her  bon- 
nets continually,  always  finding  them 
worse  than  before.  Finally,  she  grew 
weary  of  her  black  hair,  and  wore  a blond 
periwig,  which  disgusting  her  in  turn,  she 
finished  by  appearing  in  a different  head 
of  hair  every  day  in  the  week. 

Aurore’s  new  friends  proved  congenial 
to  her,  and  the  influence  of  their  happy 
family-life  dispersed,  she  says,  her  last 
dreams  of  the  beatitudes  of  the  convent. 
It  was  in  their  company  that  she  first 
met  the  man  destined  to  become  her  hus- 
band. Most  of  us  would  like  to  know 
the  impression  he  made  upon  her  at  first 
siilht.  We  will  give  it  in  her  own  words. 

“ We  were  eating  ices  at  Tortoni’s,  af- 
ter the  theatre,  when  my  mother  Angcle 
[her  new  friend]  said  to  her  husband,  — 
‘ See,  there  is  Casimir.’ 

A slender  young  man,  rather  elegant, 
with  a gay  aspect  and  military  bearing, 
came  to  shake  hands  with  them.  He 
seated  himself  by  Madame  Angfcle,  and 
asked  her  in  a low  voice  who  I was. 

“ 4 It  is  my  daughter,*  she  replied. 

‘‘‘Then,’  whispered  he,  ‘she  is  my 
wife.  You  know  that  you  have  prom- 
ised me  the  hand  of  your  eldest  daugh- 
ter. I thought  it  would  have  been  Wil- 
frid ; but  as  this  one  seems  of  an  age  more 
suitable  to  mine,  I accept  her,  if  you  will 
give  her  to  me.’ 

“ Madame  Angcle  laughed  at  this,  but 
the  pleasantry  proved  a prediction.” 
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Aurore  had  given  her  new  protectors 
the  titles  of  Mother  Angcle  and  Father 
James,  and  they  in  turn  called  her  their 
daughter.  The  period  of  her  residence 
with  them  at  Plessis  appears  in  her  sou- 
venirs as  an  ideal  interval  of  happiness 
and  repose,  a renewal  of  the  freedom 
and  insouciance  of  childhood,  with  the 
added  knowledge  of  their  value,  a sus- 
pension of  the  terrible  demands  and  in- 
terests of  life.  Would  that  this  ideal  pe- 
riod could  be  prolonged  for  women  ! — 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  race,  or  perhaps 
the  fears  of  society,  do  not  permit  it.  The 
two-faced  spectre  of  marriage  awaits  her, 
for  good  or  ill.  The  aphelion  of  a wom- 
an’s liberty  is  soon  reached,  the  dark  or- 
ganic forces  bind  her  to  tread  the  nar- 
row orbit  of  her  sex,  and  if,  at  the  farthest 
bound  of  her  individual  progress,  the  at- 
traction could  fail,  and  let  her  slip  from 
the  eternal  circle,  chaos  would  be  the  re- 
sult. 

Uninvited,  therefore,  but  unrepulsed, 
Hymen  approached  our  heroine  in  the 
form  of  Casimir  Dudevant,  the  illegiti- 
mate, but  acknowledged  son  and  heir 
of  Colonel  Dudevant,  an  officer  of  good 
standing  and  reasonable  fortune.  The 
only  feeling  he  seems  to  have  inspired  in 
the  bosom  of  his  future  wife  was  one  of 
mild  good-will.  His  only  recommenda- 
tion was  a decent  degree  of  suitableness 
in  outward  circumstances.  For  the  true 
wants  of  her  nature  he  had  neither  fit- 
ness nor  sympathy ; but  she  did  not  know 
herself  then,  — she  was  not  yet  George 
Sand.  From  the  stand-point  of  her  later 
development,  her  marriage  would  seem 
to  us  a low  one  ; but  we  must  remember 
that  she  started  only  from  the  plane,  and 
not  the  highest  plane,  of  French  society, 
in  which  a marriage  of  some  sort  is  the 
first  necessity  of  a woman’s  life,  and  not 
the  crowning  point  of  her  experience. 
To  compensate  the  rigor  of  such  a requi- 
sition, a French  marriage,  though  civilly 
indissoluble,  has  yet  a hundred  modifi- 
cations which  remove  it  far  from  the  Puri- 
tan ideal  which  we  of  the  Protestant  faith 
cherish.  Hence  the  French  novel,  whose 
strained  sentiment  and  deeply  logical  im- 
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morality  have  wakened  strange  echoes 

0 O 

among  us  of  the  stricter  rule  and  graver 
usage. 

Without  passion,  then,  or  tender  affec- 
tion on  either  side,  but  with  a tolerable 
harmony  of  views  for  the  moment,  and 
after  long  and  causeless  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Aurora's  mother,  this  mar- 
riage took  place.  Aurore  was  but  eigh- 
teen ; her  bridegroom  was  of  suitable  age. 
With  dreams  of  a peaceful  family  exis- 
tence, and  looking  forward  to  maternity 
as  the  great  joy  and  office  of  the  coming 
years,  she  brought  her  husband  to  No- 
hant,  whose  inheritance  had  been  settled 
by  contract  upon  the  children  of  this  mar- 
riage. 

But  these  dreams  were  not  to  be  re- 
alized. Aurore  was  not  born  to  be  the 
companion  of  a dull,  narrow  man,  nor 
the  Lady  Bountiful  of  a little  village  in 
the  heart  of  France.  Would  she  not 
have  had  it  so  ? She  tells  us  that  she 
would ; and  as  honesty  is  one  of  her  strong 
points,  we  may  believe  her.  She  knew 
not  the  stormy  ocean  of  life,  nor  the  pre- 
cious freight  she  carried,  when  she  com- 
mitted the  vessel  of  her  fortunes  to  so 
careless  a hand  as  that  of  M.  Dude  van  t. 
She  throws  no  special  blame  or  odium 
upon  him,  nor  docs  he  probably  deserve 
any. 

The  recital  of  the  events  spoken  of 
above  brings  us  well  into  the  eighth  vol- 
ume of  the  “ Histoire  de  ma  Vie  ” ; and 
as  there  are  but  ten  in  all,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  things  that  follow  is  pur- 
sued with  much  less  detail,  and  with 
many  a gap,  which  the  malevolent  among 
our  author’s  contemporaries  would  assure 
us  that  they  know  well  how  to  fill  up. 
Between  the  extreme  reserve  of  the  last 
two  volumes  and  the  wild  assertions  of 
so  many  we  would  gladly  keep  the  juste 
milieu , if  we  could;  but  we  wish  only 
truth,  and  it  is  not  at  the  hands  of  the 
scandalmongers  of  any  society — is  it?  — 
that  we  seek  that  commodity.  The  de- 
cree of  the  court  which  at  a later  day 
gave  her  the  guardianship  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  friendship  of  many  illus- 
trious and  of  some  irreproachable  men, 

vol.  viii.  84 


must  be  accepted  in  favor  of  her  of 
whom  we  write,  — and  the  known  fanati- 
cism of  slander,  and  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, which  craves,  in  stories  of  good  or 
evil,  such  monstrous  forms  for  its  gratifi- 
cation,  cause  us,  on  the  other  side,  to  de- 
duct a large  average  from  the  narrations 
current  against  her.  But  we  anticipate. 

Aurore,  at  first,  was  neither  happy  nor 
unhappy  in  her  marriage.  Iler  surround- 
ings were  friendly  and  pleasant,  and  the 
birth  of  a son,  a third  Maurice,  soon 
brought  to  her  experience  the  keenest 
joy  of  womanhood.  Before  this  child 
numbered  two  years,  however,  she  be- 
gan to  feel  a certain  blank  in  her  house- 
hold existence,  an  emptiness,  a discour- 
agement as  to  all  things,  whose  cause  she 
could  not  understand.  In  this  ennui,  she 
tells  us,  her  husband  sympathized,  and  by 
common  consent  they  strove  to  remedy 
it  by  frequent  changes  of  abode.  They 
visited  Baris,  Plessis,  returned  to  Nohant, 
made  a journey  in  the  Pyrenees,  a visit 
to  Guillory,  the  chateau  of  Colonel  Dude- 
vant.  Still  the  dark  guest  pursued  them. 
Aurore  does  not  pretend  that  there  was 
any  special  cause  for  her  suffering.  It 
was  but  the  void  which  her  passionate 
nature  found  in  a conventional  and  lim- 
ited existence,  and  for  which  as  yet  she 
knew  no  remedy.  The  fervor  of  Catholic 
devotion  had,  as  we  have  seen,  long  for- 
saken her ; her  studies  did  not  satisfy  her ; 
her  children  — she  had  by  this  time  a 
daughter — were  yet  in  infancy;  her 
husband  was  not  unkind,  but  indifferent, 
and  the  object  of  indifference.  She  oc- 
cupied herself  with  the  business  of  her 
estate,  and  with  the  wants  of  the  neigh- 
boring poor;  but  she  was  unsuccessful  in 
administering  her  expenses,  and  her  nar- 
row revenue  did  not  allow  her  to  give 
large  satisfaction  to  her  charitable  im- 
pulses. After  some  years  of  seclusion 
and  effort,  she  began  to  dream  of  liberty, 
of  wealth, — in  a word,  of  trying  her  for- 
tunes in  Paris.  She  felt  a power  within 
her  for  which  she  had  found  no  adequate 
task.  She  speaks  vaguely,  too,  of  a Be- 
ing platonically  loved,  and  loving  in  like 
manner,  absent  for  most  of  the  year,  and 
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seen  onlv  for  a few  (lavs  at  long  inter- 
val.«,  whose  correspondence  had  added  a 
new  influence  to  her  life.  This  attenuat- 
ed relation  was,  however,  broken  before 
6he  made  her  essay  of  a new  life.  Her 
half-brother,  Hippolytc,  brought  to  No- 
hant  a habit  of  joviality  which  soon  de- 
generated intochronic  intemperance;  and 
though  she  does  not  accuse  her  husband 
of  participation  in  this  vice,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  wrong  towards  her,  she  yet  makes 
us  understand  that  an  occasional  escape 
from  Nohant  became  to  her  almost  a mat- 
ter of  necessity.  She,  therefore,  made  ar- 
rangements, with  her  husband’s  free  con- 
sent, to  pass  alternately  three  months  in 
Paris  and  three  months  at  home,  for  an 
indefinite  period ; and  leaving  Maurice 
in  good  hands,  and  the  little  Solange, 
her  daughter,  for  a short  time  only,  she 
came  to  Paris  in  the  winter  with  the  in- 
tention of  writing. 

Her  hopes  and  pretensions  were  at 
first  very  modest.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  her  husband  should  pay  her  an  an- 
nual pension  of  fifteen  hundred  francs. 
She  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to 
earn  a like  sum  by  her  literary  efforts. 
She  established  herself  in  a small  man- 
sarde,  a sort  of  garret,  and  managed  by 
great  economy  to  furnish  it  so  that  So- 
lange could  be  made  comfortable.  She 
■washed  and  ironed  her  fine  linen  with 
her  own  hands.  Not  finding  literary  em- 
ployment at  once,  and  her  slender  salary 
running  very  low,  she  adopted  male  at- 
tire for  a while,  as  she  says,  because  she 
was  too  poor  to  dress  herself  suitably  in 
any  other.  The  fashion  of  the  period 
was  favorable  to  her  design.  Men  wore 
long  square- skirted  overcoats,  down  to 
the  heels.  With  one  of  these,  and  trou- 
sers to  match,  with  a gray  hat  and  large 
woollen  cravat,  she  might  easily  pass  for 
a young  student 

“ I cannot  express  the  pleasure  my  boots 
gave  me.  I would  gladly  have  slept  with 
them  on.  With  these  little  iron-shod 
heels,  I stood  firm  on  the  pavement.  I 
flew  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other. 
I could  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  world, 
thus  attired.  Besides,  my  clothes  did  not 


fear  spoiling.  I ran  about  in  all  weathers, 
I came  back  at  all  hours,  I went  to  the 
pit  of  every  theatre.  No  one  paid  me 
any  attention,  or  suspected  my  disguise. 
Besides  that,  I wore  it  with  ease ; the  en- 
tire want  of  coquetry  in  my  costume  and 
physiognomy  disarmed  all  suspicion.  I 
was  too  ill-dressed,  and  my  manner  was 
too  simple,  to  attract  or  fix  attention. 
Women  know  little  how  to  disguise  them- 
selves, even  upon  the  stage.  They  are 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  slenderness  of 
their  waists,  the  smallness  of  their  feet, 
the  prettiness  of  their  movements,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  eyes;  and  it  is  by  all 
these,  nevertheless,  it  is  especially  by  the 
look,  that  they  might  avoid  easy  detec- 
tion. There  is  a way  of  gliding  in  every- 
where without  causing  any  one  to  turn 
round,  and  of  speaking  in  a low,  unmod- 
ulated tone  which  does  not  sound  like  a 
flute  in  the  ears  which  may  hear  you. 
For  the  rest,  in  order  not  to  be  remarked 
as  a man,  you  must  already  have  the  hab- 
it of  not  making  yourself  remarked  as  a 
woman.” 

This  travesty,  our  heroine  tells  us,  was 
of  short  duration  ; — it  answered  the  con- 
venience of  some  months  of  poverty  and 
obscurity.  Its  traditions  did  not  pass 
away  so  soon ; — ten  years  later,  her  son, 
in  his  beardless  adolescence,  was  often 
taken  for  her,  and  sometimes  amused 
himself  by  indulging  the  error  in  those 
who  accosted  him.  But  in  the  greatly 
changed  circumstances  in  which  she  soon 
found  herself,  the  disguise  became  useless 
and  unavailing.  Its  economy  was  no 
longer  needed,  and  the  face  of  its  wearer 
was  soon  too  well  known  to  be  concealed 
by  hat  or  coat-collar. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  relax- 
ing in  any  degree  the  rigor  of  repudiation 
which  such  an  act  deserved.  Yet  it  is  im- 
aginable, even  to  an  undepraved  mind, 
that  a woman  might  sometimes  like  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  to  view  the 
mad  bull  of  publicity  in  its  own  pasture, 
and  feel  that  it  cannot  gore  her.  Poor 
George ! running  about  in  the  little  boots, 
and  wearing  a great  ugly  coat  and  wool- 
len choker,  — it  was  not  through  vanity 
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that  you  (lid  this.  Strange  sights  you  must 
have  seen  in  Paris!— none,  perhaps, stran- 
ger than  yourself!  The  would-be  nun  of 
the  English  convent  walking  the  streets 
in  male  attire,  and  even,  as  you  tell  us, 
with  your  hands  in  your  pockets ! Yet 
when  little  Solangc  came  to  live  with  you, 
as  we  understand,  you  put  on  your  weeds 
of  weakness  again ; — your  little  daughter 
made  you  once  more  a woman  ! 

For  she  was  George  Sand  now.  Au- 
rorc  Dupin  was  civilly  dead,  Aurore  Du- 
de vant  was  uncivilly  effaced.  She  had 
taken  half  a name  from  Jules  Sandeau, 
— she  had  wrought  the  glory  of  that 
name  herself.  Yes,  a glory,  say  what 
you  will.  Elizabeth  Browning’s  hands 
were  not  too  pure  to  soothe  that  fore- 
head, chiding  while  they  soothed ; and 
these  hands,  not  illustrious  as  hers,  shall 
soil  themselves  with  no  mud  flung  at  a 
sister’s  crowned  head. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  name : 
how  she  and  Jules  Sandeau  wrote  a nov- 
el together,  and  sought  a nom  de  plume 
which  should  represent  their  literary 
union,  — how  soon  she  found  that  she 
could  do  much  better  alone,  and  the 
weak  work  of  Carl  Sand  was  forgotten 
in  the  strong  personality  of  George  Sand. 
Of  Jules  Sandeau  she  speaks  only  as  of 
the  associate  of  a literary  enterprise ; — 
the  world  accords  him  a much  nearer 
relation  to  her ; but  upon  this  point  she 
cannot,  naturally,  be  either  explicit  or 
implicit.  One  thing  is  certain  : she  was 
a hard  worker,  and  did  with  her  might 
what  her  hand  found  to  do.  She  wrote 
“Indiana,”  “ Lelia,”  “Valentine,”  and 
had  fame  and  money  at  will.  Neither, 
however,  gave  her  unmixed  pleasure. 
The  iclat  of  her  reputation  soon  destroy- 
ed her  incognito,  while  the  sums  of  mon- 
ey sho  was  supposed  to  receive  for  her 
works  attracted  to  her  innumerable  beg- 
gars and  adventurers  of  all  sorts.  To  as- 
certain the  real  wants  and  character  of 
those  who  in  every  imaginable  way  claim- 
ed her  assistance  became  one  of  the  add- 
ed labors  of  her  life.  She  visited  wretched 
garrets  or  cellars,  and  saw  miserable  fam- 
ilies,— discovering  often,  too  late,  that 


both  garret  and  family  had  been  hired  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  now  that  she  first 
saw  the  real  plagues  and  ulcers  of  society. 
Her  convent  had  not  shown  her  these, 
nor  her  life  amid  the  peasantry  of  Berry. 
Only  great  cities  produce  those  unhealthy 
and  unnatural  human  growths  whose  mon- 
strosities are  their  stock  in  trade,  whose 
power  of  life  lies  in  their  depravation. 
She  tells  us  that  these  horrors  weighed 
upon  her,  and  caused  her  to  try  various 
solutions  of  the  ills  that  are,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  be.  She  was  never  tempted 
to  become  an  atheist,  never  lost  sight  of 
the  Divine  in  life,  yet  the  necessity  of  a 
terrible  fatalism  seemed  to  envelop  her. 
With  her  numerous  friends,  she  sought 
escape  from  the  dilemma  through  various 
theories  of  social  development ; and  they 
often  sat  or  walked  half  through  the  night, 
discussing  the  fortunes  of  the  race,  and 
the  intentions  of  God.  With  her  most 
intimate  set,  this  sometimes  led  to  a jest, 
and  “ It  is  time  to  settle  the  social  ques- 
tion ” became  the  formula  of  announcing 
dinner.  These  considerations  led  the  way 
to  her  adoption  of  socialistic  theories  in 
later  years,  of  which  she  herself  informs 
us,  but  hints  at  the  same  time  at  many 
important  reservations  in  her  acceptance 
of  them. 

In  process  of  time  sho  visited  Italy  with 
Alfred  do  Musset  The  fever  seized  on 
her  at  Genoa,  and  she  saw  the  wonders 
of  the  fair  land  through  half-shut  eyes, 
alternately  shivering  and  burning.  In 
the  languor  of  disease,  she  allowed  the 
tossing  of  a coin  to  decide  whether  she 
should  visit  Rome  or  Venice.  Venice 
came  uppermost  ten  times,  and  she  chose 
to  consider  it  an  affair  of  destiny.  Her 
long  stay  in  this  city  suggested  the  themes 
of  several  of  her  romances,  and  the  “ Let- 
tres  d’un  Voyageur  ” might  almost  be  pa- 
ges from  her  own  journal.  Her  compan- 
ion was  here  seized  with  a terrible  ill- 
ness. She  nursed  him  day  and  night 
through  all  its  length,  being  so  greatly 
fatigued  at  the  time  of  his  recovery  that 
she  saw  every  object  double,  through 
want  of  sleep.  Yet  De  Musset  went  forth 
from  his  sick-room  with  a heart  changed 
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towards  her.  Hatred  had  taken  the  place 
of  love.  Some  say  that  this  cruel  change 
was  the  punishment  of  as  cruel  a decep- 
tion ; others  call  it  a mania  of  the  fever, 
perpetuating  itself  thenceforth  in  a brain 
sound  as  to  all  else.  The  world  does  not 
know  about  this,  and  she  herself  tells  us 
nothing.  In  the  “ Lettres  d’un  Voya- 
gcur,”  however,  she  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  constancy  is  not  her  forte , and 
a sigh  escapes  with  this  confession,  “ Prie 
pour  moi,  6 Marguerite  Le  Conte  / ” 
George  Sand  was  now  launched,  with 
brilliant  success,  in  the  world  of  letters, 
unheeding  the  conventional  restraints  of 
domestic  life.  The  choicest  spirits  of  the 
day  gathered  round  her.  She  was  tho 
luminous  centre  of  a circle  of  light.  She 
did  not  hold  a salon , the  mimic  court  of 
everv  Frenchwoman  of  distinction,  — nor 
were  the  worldly  wits  of  fashion  her  vain 
and  supercilious  satellites.  But  De  La- 
mennais  climbed  to  her  mansarde , and 
unfolded  therein  his  theories  of  saintly 
and  visionary  philosophy.  Liszt  and  Cho- 
pin bound  her  in  the  enchantment  of 
their  wonderful  melodies.  De  Balzac 
feasted  her  in  his  fantastic  lodgings,  and 
lighted  her  across  the  square  with  a sil- 
ver-gilt flambeau,  himself  attired  in  a 
flounced  satin  dressing-gown,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  proud.  Pierre  Leroux  in- 
structed her  in  the  old  and  the  new  re- 
« 

ligions,  and  taught  her  the  history  of  se- 
cret societies.  Louis  Blanc,  Cavaignac, 
and  Pauline  Garcia  were  bound  to  her 
by  ties  of  intimacy.  She  knew  Lablache, 
Quinet,  Miekiewiez,  whom  she  calls  the 
equal  of  Lord  Byron.  Her  intimates  in 
her  own  province  were  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  intelligence,  nor  were  friends 
wanting  among  her  own  sex.  Good-will 
and  sympathy,  therefore,  not  ill-will  and 
antipathy,  inspired  her  best  works.  Her 
views  of  parties  were  charitable  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  her  revolutionism  more  re- 
constructive than  destructive.  Yet,  with 
all  this  array  of  good  company,  we  can- 
not accord  her  a miraculous  immunity 
from  the  fatalities  of  her  situation.  Of 
the  guilt  we  are  not  hero  called  upon  to 
judge;  of  the  suffering  many  pages  in 
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this  record  of  her  life  bear  witness.  Lit- 
tle as  we  know,  however,  of  her  own  pow- 
er of  self-protection  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  selfish  and  the  sensual,  we  yet  feel 
as  if  the  really  base  could  never  have 
held  her  in  other  than  the  briefest  thral- 
dom, and  as  if  her  nobler  nature  must 
have  continually  asserted  and  reasserted 
itself,  with  a constant  tendency  towards 
that  higher  liberty  which  she  had  sought 
in  the  abandonment  of  outward  restraints, 
but  which  can  never  be  thus  attained. 
Some  great  moral  safeguards  she  had  in 
her  tireless  industry,  her  love  of  art,  her 
honesty  and  geniality  of  nature,  and, 
above  all,  in  her  passionate  love  for  her 
children.  Happily,  these  deep  and  solid 
forces  of  Nature  are  calculated  to  outlast 
the  heyday  of  the  blood,  and  to  redeem 
its  errors. 

In  connection  with  her  domestic  life, 
she  gives  some  explanations  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  She  did  not  at  first 
quit  her  husband’s  roof  with  an  intention 
of  permanent  absence,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  a periodical  return  thither.  In 
time,  however,  her  presence  there  be- 
came unwelcome,  and  she  found  those 
arrangements  of  which,  as  she  says,  she 
had  no  right  to  complain,  but  which  she 
could  not  recognize.  Friends  intervened, 
advising  an  effectual  reintegration  of  the 
broken  marriage ; but  against  this,  she 
says,  her  conscience,  no  less  than  her 
heart,  rebelled.  There  existed,  indeed, 
no  virtual  bond  between  herself  and  her 
late  husband.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  beginning  of  their  estrangement,  it 
seems  certain  that  he  acquiesced  in  her 
independence  with  easy  satisfaction.  He 
wrote  to  her,  — “I  shall  not  put  up  at 
your  lodgings  when  I come  to  Paris,  be- 
cause I wish  as  little  to  be  in  your  way 
as  I wish  to  have  you  in  mine.”  At  the 
same  time,  by  visiting  her  there,  and  ap- 
pearing with  her  in  public,  he  had  given  a 
certain  recognition  to  her  position.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  room  for  penitence  on 
the  one  side,  for  forgiveness  on  the  other, 
and,  through  these,  for  a renewable  moral 
relation  between  the  two.  The  law  took 
cognizance  of  these  facts,  when,  some 
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years  later,  M.  Dudevant  brought  an  ac- 
tion for  civil  divorce,  wishing  to  recover 
possession  of  his  children.  His  complicity 
in  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  amica- 
ble nature  of  the  separation,  were  so  fully 
established,  that  the  court,  recognizing  in 
the  parties  neither  husband  nor  wife,  fol- 
lowed the  pleadings  of  Nature,  and  be- 
stowed the  children  where,  in  the  present 
instance,  they  were  likely  to  find  the 
warmest  cherishing.  Under  this  decision, 
she  gave  up  the  estate  of  Nohant  to  M. 
Dudevant,  who,  becoming  weary  of  its 
management,  returned  it  to  her,  by  a later 
compromise,  in  exchange  for  other  prop- 
erty, and  the  home  of  her  childhood  now 
shelters  her  declining  years. 

For  the  history  draws  near  its  close : 
more  travels,  more  novels,  more  success- 
es, more  sorrows,  much  fond  talk  of  her 
friends,  many  of  whom  death  has  endear- 
ed to  her,  a shadowy  sketch  of  her  seven 
years’  intimacy  with  Chopin,  a sob  over  the 
untimely  grave  of  her  married  daughter, 
and  the  wonderful  book  is  ended.  Sure- 
ly, it  tells  its  own  moral ; and  we,  who 
have  woven  into  short  measure  the  tissue 
of  its  relations,  need  not  appear  either  as 
the  apologist  of  a very  exceptional  wom- 
an, or  as  the  vindicator  of  laws  inevitable 
and  universal,  the  mischief  of  whose  vio- 
lation no  human  knowledge  can  justly 
fathom.  The  world  knows  that  the  life 
before  us  is  no  example  for  women  to 
follow ; but  it  also  knows,  we  think,  that 
she  who  led  it  was  on  the  whole  an  ear- 
nest and  sincere  person,  of  ardent  imag- 
ination and  large  heart,  loving  the  good 
as  well  as  the  beautiful,  even  if  often  mis- 
taken in  both,  — and  above  all,  honest 
in  her  errors  and  their  acknowledgment. 
Gross  injustice  has,  no  doubt,  been  done 
her.  The  creations  of  her  powerful  fan- 
cy have  been  taken  for  images  of  her- 
self, and  the  popular  mind,  delighting  to 
elevate  all  things  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Nature,  has  made  her  a monster.  It  is 
clear,  we  think,  that  those  who  have  rep- 
resented her  as  plunged  headlong  in  a 
career  of  vice  and  dissipation,  the  com- 
panion of  all  that  is  low  and  trivial,  have 
slandered  alike  her  acts  and  her  inten- 
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tions.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  she  is  the 
child  of  her  antecedents  and  surround- 
ings. Her  education  was  as  exceptional 
as  her  character.  Her  marriage  brought 
no  moral  influence  to  bear  upon  her. 
Her  separation  opened  before  her  a new 
and  strange  way,  never  to  be  trodden  by 
any  with  impunity.  Yet  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, that,  in  the  most  undesirable  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life,  she  ever  long  lost 
sight  of  its  ideal  object.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  her  zeal  for  human  progress,  her  sym- 
pathy for  the  wrongs  of  the  race,  and  her 
distrust  of  existing  institutions  were  deep 
and  sincere.  We  do  not  doubt  that  she 
was  devoted  in  friendship,  disinterested 
in  love,  ardent  in  philanthropy.  She  has 
seen  the  poverty  and  insincerity  of  so- 
ciety ; she  has  quarrelled  with  what  she 
calls  the  shams  of  sacred  things,  the  mere- 
ly conventional  marriage,  the  God  of  big- 
otry and  hypocrisy,  the  government  of 
oppression  and  fraud ; but  she  ends  by 
recognizing  and  demanding  the  marriage 
of  heart,  the  God  of  enlightened  faith, 
the  government  of  order  and  progress. 
Responding  to  the  dominant  chord  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  she  strove  to  exalt 
individuality  above  sociality,  and  passion 
above  decorum  and  usage.  Nor  would 
she  allow  any  World’s  Congress  of  mor- 
als to  settle  the  delicate  limits  between 
these  opposing  vital  forces,  between  what 
we  owe  to  ourselves  and  what  we  owe  to 
others.  If  there  be  a divine  of  passion 
for  which  it  is  noble  to  suffer  and  sacri- 
fice, there  is  also  a deeper  divine  of  duty, 
far  transcending  the  other  both  in  sacri- 
fice and  in  reward.  To  this  divine,  too 
often  obscured  to  all  of  us,  her  later  life 
increasingly  renders  homage ; and  to  its 
gentle  redemption,  our  loving,  pitying 
hearts  — the  more  loving,  the  more  pity- 
ing for  her  story  — are  glad  to  leave  her. 

Ave,  thou  long  laborious  I Ave,  thou 
worker  of  wonders,  thou  embalmer  of 
things  most  fleeting,  most  precious,  so 
sealed  in  thy  amber, 

“ That  Nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive ! ” 

Thou  hast  wrought  many  a picture  of  wild 
and  guilty  passion,  — yet  methinks  thou 
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didst  always  paint  the  mean  as  mean,  the 
generous  as  generous.  Nobler  stories,  too, 
thou  bast  told,  and  thy  Consuelo  is  as 
pure  as  holy  charity  and  lofty  art  could 
make  her.  They  complain,  that,  in  the 
•world  of  thy  creations,  women  are  sub- 
lime and  men  weak;  may  not  these 
things,  then,  be  seen  and  judged  for 
once  through  woman’s  eyes  ? Much  harm 
hast  thou  done  ? Nay,  that  can  only 
God  know.  They  misquote  thee,  who 
veil  a life  of  low  intrigue  with  high-flown 
dicta  borrowed  from  thy  works.  Thou 
art  not  of  their  sort,  — or,  if  it  be  indeed 
diee  they  seek  to  imitate, 

“Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.” 


[November, 

Thy  faults  have  attracted  them,  not  the 
virtues  that  redeem  them.  Shake  thyself 
free  of  such,  and  with  those  who  have 
loved  much,  and  to  whom  much  has  been 
forgiven,  go  in  peace!  The  shades  of 
the  Poets  will  greet  thee  as  they  greeted 
Dante  and  Virgil,  when,  thyself  a shade, 
thou  goest  towards  them.  The  heart 
that  fainted  at  Francesca’s  sorrows  will 
not  refuse  a throb  to  thine.  For  there 
is  a gallery  of  great  women,  great  with 
and  without  sin,  where  thou  must  sit,  be- 
tween Sappho  and  Cleopatra,  the  Mag- 
dalen thy  neighbor,  — nor  yet  removed 
wholly  out  of  sight  the  Mother  of  the 
Great  Forgiveness  of  God. 
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It  was  really  a magnificent  ball  1 Tho 
host  had  determined  that  his  entertain- 
ment should  minister  to  all  the  senses  of 
his  guests,  and  had  succeeded  so  well 
that  there  was  only  room  to  regret  there 
were  but  five  senses  to  be  gratified.  Only 
five  gates  in  the  fortified  wall  within  which 
the  shy  soul  intrenches  itself,  where  an 
attack  may  be  made.  And  even  when 
these  are  all  carried  by  stonn,  there  are 
sometimes  inner  citadels,  impregnable  to 
tho  magic  torrent  streaming  through  the 
Beautiful  Gates,  where  she  may  survey  in- 
truders with  calm  disdain.  In  vain  floods 
of  delicious  intoxication  beat  against  her 
lofty  retreat : she  calmly  analyzes  the 
sweet  poison,  (as  she  thinks  it,)  sepa- 
rates and  retains  the  solid  fact  whose  so- 
lution had  enriched  the  otherwise  bar- 
ren stream,  and  indifferently  suffers  the 
rest  to  flow  by.  These  are  the  souls  of 
philosophers  and  wise  men,  who  never 
are  drowned,  never  surprised.  But  the 
bountiful  host  had  not  cared  only  for 
these  grand  super-sensual  people,  but  had 
striven  perfectly  to  satisfy  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  noses,  the  palates  of  the  more 
numerous  throng  of  weaker  folk,  whose 
inner  fortifications  were  not  so  well  de- 


fended. Hundreds  of  wax  candles  illu- 
minated the  far-reaching  saloons  with  soft 
lustre.  The  walls  were  tinted  with  the 
most  delicate  hues,  that  afforded  a pleas- 
ant cool  background  to  the  blazing  rooms, 
and  relieved  the  rich  colors  of  the  pic- 
tures. In  all  the  pictures  adorning  the 
walls,  the  eye  revelled  in  the  luxurious 
coloring,  careless  of  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinctness of  form  and  grand  pure  out- 
line. Scenes  in  the  dark  heart  of  tropi- 
cal forests,  the  dense  green  foliage  here 
and  there  startlingly  relieved  by  a bright 
scarlet  flower  or  the  brilliant  plumage 
of  a songless  bird,  — gorgeous  sunsets  on 
American  prairies,  where  the  rolling  pur- 
ple ground  contrasted  with  the  crimson 
and  golden  glories  of  eventide,  — vivid 
sketches  along  the  Mediterranean,  the 
blue  sea  embracing  the  twin  sky,  — vine- 
yards ripening  under  the  mellow  Italian 
sun,  — fields  of  yellow  wheat  bending  to 
the  sickles  of  English  reapers,  — and 
sometimes,  half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a 
heavy  crimson  curtain,  one  was  startled 
to  discover  the  solemn  icebergs  and  ever- 
lasting snows  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
wood-work  of  all  the  rooms  was  of  dark 
oak,  so  that  each  appeared  with  its  bril- 
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liantly  dressed  company  to  be  a flashing 
gem  set  in  a rich  casket.  A shadow  of 
music  wandered  through  the  air,  some- 
times blended  with  the  sound  of  the  fall- 
ing fountain  in  the  green-house,  some- 
times almost  absorbed  in  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers. 

For  two  hours  the  carriages  had  been 
steadily  streaming  under  the  archway, 
and  pouring  their  fair  occupants,  gauzy 
as  summer,  into  the  blazing  saloons.  The 
flashing  candelabra  drew  the  poor  little 
moths  from  the*  outennost  corners  into  the 
central  vortex  of  light.  Dazzled  by  the 
hot  radiance,  they  strove  to  retreat  again 
into  the  cool  conservatories  and  side- 
rooms  ; but  at  that  moment  threads  of 
music  that  had  been  carelessly  winding 
through  the  crowd  were  caught  up  by  an 
unseen  hand  and  knotted, — and  behold  1 
already  the  moths  found  themselves  im- 
prisoned in  a strong  net-work  of  sound, 
whose  intricate  meshes  entangled  the 
rooms  and  the  company,  and  the  very 
light  itself.  The  light,  however,  was  too 
subtile  for  long  confinement;  it  slipped 
along  the  melodious  mazes,  and  melted 
into  the  rich  odor  that  exhaled  from  the 
roses  and  jessamines  in  the  conservatory. 
The  light  was  a welcome  visitor  to  the 
hyacinths  and  roses,  obliged  to  hide  in 
torturing  silence  in  the  still  green-house, 
pouring  out  their  passionate  dumb  life  in 
intensity  of  fragrance.  A life  just  hover- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  world,  and  yet 
forbidden  to  enter  1 But,  bathed  in  the 
glowing  effulgence  of  the  light,  this  invis- 
ible fragrance  could  be  born,  and  enter 
the  visible  world  as  color.  For  the  fra- 
grance is  the  unborn  soul  of  the  flower ; 
color,  that  soul  arrested  in  its  restless 
wanderings^ — embodied  fragrance.  Then 
the  colors  upon  the  purple  hyacinths  and 
white  jessamines,  and  the  flashing  gems 
that  rested  on  white  bosoms  like  glit- 
tering drops  of  ice  upon  a snow-wreath, 
and  the  sheen  of  rustling  silks,  and  the 
gilded  picture-frames,  and  the  florid  car- 
pets, and  the  twinkling  feet  on  the  car- 
pets’ roses,  and  the  flushing  of  roses  in 
the  dancers’  cheeks,  and  the  radiant  heads 
of  the  white-robed  girls,  ran  into  one  an- 


other, blending  into  an  intensity  of  color 
that  dimmed  itself.  And  the  music  still 
kept  spinning  and  spinning,  and  finally 
wove  in  the  color  and  fragrance  and  light 
with  its  subtile  self ; and  the  background 
of  the  woof  was  the  hum  and  murmur  of 
voices,  and  the  continual  rushing  of  feet. 
No  wonder  the  poor  moths  were  ensnared 
in  such  bewilderment ! 

Do  you  pity  the  captives  ? But  it  is 
a delicious  imprisonment,  and  its  fullest 
delights  cannot  be  realized  except  by 
prisoners.  In  the  vast  halls  of  Intellect 
and  lleason  one  may  indeed  be  master, 
marching  (a  little  chilled  perhaps)  with 
firm  step  and  head  erect.  But  on  these 
enchanted  grounds  there  is  no  medium 
between  a wretched  clearness  of  insight 
that  reduces  every  curve  to  a number 
of  straight  lines,  all  clouds  to  precipitated 
vapor,  all  rainbows  to  an  oblique  coinci- 
dence between  a sunbeam  and  a drop  of 
water,  and  a total  surrender  of  self  to 
the  influences  of  the  flitting  moment 

Away  with  these  fellows,  who  would 
force  their  miserable  microscopes  before 
tlie  eyes  of  these  happy  gauzy  moths ! — 
to-night  is  only  the  time  for  spinning  cob- 
webs. Hold  your  breadi,  philosopher, 
lest  you  sweep  them  away  too  rudely ! 
Alas  for  the  airy  cobwebs ! In  that  coot 
anteroom  is  a philosopher’s  broom,  hard 
at  work,  brushing  them  remorselessly  in- 
to a perplexing  dilemma,  — the  frightful 
increase  of  the  human  race. 

“ If,”  said  the  philosopher,  emphatical- 
ly, “ if  there  were  any  prospect  of  emi- 
grating to  the  moon,  there  would  be  some 
hope ; but  in  the  present  stato  of  affairs 
we  shall  soon  be  eating  our  own  heads 
off,  as  the  proverb  says.  Europe  is  al- 
most exhausted,  the  ultima  Th  ule  of  arable 
territory  in  America  has  been  reached, 
Asia  barely  supports  her  own  immense 
population ; nothing  is  left  but  Africa,  and 
she  presents  a merely  hopeful  prospect 
for  the  future.  In  a hundred  years,  what 
will  society  do  for  breadstuffs  ? ” 

“ Live  on  rice  and  potatoes,”  suggested 
Anthrops. 

“'Rash  boy,  and  check  the  advance  of 
civilization  1 Have  you  not  reflected  that 
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the  culture  of  wheat  has  been  an  insepara- 
ble adjunct  to  progress  and  refinement  ? 
The  difficulties  required  to  be  overcome  in 
preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  the  grain 
promote  prudence,  foresight,  aud  care.” 

“ It  is  certainly  hard  work  enough  to 
dig  potatoes,”  quoth  Anthrops. 

The  philosopher  passed  over  the  inter- 
ruption with  a dignified  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  continued : — 

“ The  watching  and  waiting,  during  its 
progress  to  maturity,  necessarily  produce 
that  patience  which  is  so  essential  to  all  sci- 
entific effort;  and  the  graceful  loveliness 
of  the  plant  in  its  various  stages  of  growth 
materially  assists  in  developing  that  love 
for  the  beautiful  which  is  a necessary  el- 
ement in  all  harmonious  individual  or 
social  character.  Now  what  aisthetic  cul- 
ture can  you  evolve  from  that  stubbed, 
straggling  weed  you  call  the  potato  ? " 

The  discomfited  pupil  meekly  suggest- 
ed that  he  had  been  considering  the  di- 
etetic, not  the  aesthetic  properties  of  the 
despised  vegetable. 

“Impossible  to  separate  them,  Sir!” 
cried  the  philosopher.  “ If,  indeed,  you 
could  fill  the  stomach  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  process  of  brain  or  hand, 
they  might  be  considered  apart.  But  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  stomach.  Like  a 
Persian  monarch,  it  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  system;  despotic  from  its  remote 
situation  aud  the  absolute  power  it  exer- 
cises, all  parts  of  the  external  organism 
are  its  ministers : the  feet  must  run  for 
its  daily  food,  the  hands  must  prepare 
that  food  with  cunning  devices,  the  brain 
must  direct  the  operations  of  feet  and 
hands.  Now,  unlearned  youth,  wilt  thou 
contend  that  the  degree  of  refinement 
evinced  by  attention  or  indifference  to 
the  niceties  of  cooking,  and  so  forth,  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the 
man  and  the  race  ? Take  as  a standard 
the  method  of  immediately  conveying  the 
food  to  the  mouth,  as  it  has  progressed 
from  barbarism.  First,  fingers ; then,  pie- 
ces of  bark  ; then,  rough  wooden  spoons, 
knives,  two-pronged  steel  forks ; and  lastly, 
an  epitome  of  civilization  in  each  one  that 
is  used,  five-pronged  silver  forks,  evincing 


both  the  increased  complexity  of  the  na- 
ture that  devises  the  extra  prongs,  and 
the  refinement  of  taste  that  insists  upon 
the  silver.  It  is  impossible  to  use  wheat 
in  any  of  its  preparations,”  (“  With  five- 
pronged forks,”  murmured  his  attentive 
pupil  parenthetically,)  “ without  at  least 
a piece  of  bark,  for  mixing  aud  cooking, 
if  not  for  eating.  But  in  devouring  po- 
tatoes, we  are  — I shudder  to  think  of  it 
— each  moment  upon  the  brink  of  being 
reduced  to  the  absolute  savageness  of 
fingers.  No,  Sir!  the  mbon  and  wheat 
both  failing  us,  there  is  but  one  method 
of  escaping  universal  famine,  — peremp- 
tory reduction  of  the  population.” 

Anthrops  started ; in  that  country  mur- 
der was  a capital  offence. 

“ I do  not  mean,”  continued  the  phi- 
losopher, serenely,  “ by  any  forcible  dim- 
inution of  the  existing  populace  : unfor- 
tunately, the  vulgar  prejudices  in  favor 
of  life  are  so  strong,  owing  to  the  miser- 
able preponderance  of  the  Egoistic  over 
the  Altruistic  instincts,  that  such  an  ex- 
pedient would  be  unadvisable.  I refer 
to  the  ” 

“ What  splendid  hair ! ” suddenly  ex- 
claimed his  young  companion,  starting 
forward  with  great  animation  to  gain  a 
nearer  glimpse  of  its  beauties.  The  own- 
er had  stopped  for  a moment  in  parsing 
the  secluded  couple,  and  the  rich  chest- 
nut head  was  presented  in  clear  relief 
against  the  confused  mass  of  color  and 
light  that  streamed  through  the  doorway 
of  the  saloon.  The  billows  of  hair  rose 
from  purple  depths  of  shadow  into  gleam- 
ing crests  of  golden  light,  and  fell  away' 
again  in  long  undulations  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  the  knot. 

While  Anthrops  was  feastiug  his  rapt 
eyes  on  the  lovely  picture,  Some  treach- 
erous fastening  gave  way,  aud  the  whole 
wavy  mass  overflowed  upon  the  white 
shoulders.  Then  there  was  bustling  and 
officious  assistance,  then  there  was  flitting 
of  maidens  and  crowding  of  men.  They 
did  not  care  that  the  hair  of  the  Naiads  in 
the  waterfall  outside  of  the  city  floated  all 
day  long  over  the  glittering  green  waters, 
or  that  the  soughing  grass  in  the  marsh 
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stream  lazily  swayed  to  and  fro  always  in 
sleepy  ripples,  or  that  the  waving  tress- 
es of  the  weeping-willows  were  even  then 
sweeping  dreamily  through  the  colored 
air  : they  cared  for  none  of  these  things ; 
but  how  eager  and  anxious  were  they  to 
gain  one  glimpse  of  her,  — fairer  in  her 
blushing  confusion  than  before  in  her  state- 
ly loveliness!  She  wound  up  the  long 
tresses  in  her  hand,  and  was  retreating  to 
the  dressing-room,  when  the  music,  which 
had  paused  for  a moment,  renewed  itself 
in  an  inspiriting  waltz.  Anthrops,  for- 
getful of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  universal 
famine,  rushed  forward  to  claim  her  hand 
for  the  dance.  The  lady  sighed,  the 
waltz  was  so  lovely,  the  young  man  so 
attractive,  but  — her  hair?  She  really 
must  arrange  that  before  anything  could 
be  determined  in  any  other  direction. 
And  she  started  backwards  in  her  em- 
barrassment to  reach  the  stairs,  and  slip- 
ped into  a little  anteroom  by  mistake. 
There  was  but  one  door ; so,  when  An- 
throps followed  her  in,  sho  could  not  get 
out,  without  at  least  hearing  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  dancing. 

“ The  waltz  will  be  finished,”  urged 
Anthrops.  “ Take  this  little  d.agger,  and 
wind  your  hair  around  that ; it  will  be 
a fitting  ornament  for  you.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a small  dagger,  a toy,  but  richly  carved 
at  the  hilt,  and  offered  it  to  the  maiden. 
He  had  bought  it  that  day  for  a little 
nephew,  and  had  happened  to  leave  it  in 
his  pocket.  Doubtless,  had  the  waltz  been 
less  enticing,  or  the  youth  less  handsome, 
or  the  little  anteroom  less  secluded,  Ha- 
guna  would  have  rejected  the  odd  assist- 
ance. But,  as  it  was,  she  accepted  the 
jewelled  toy,  and  in  a few  minutes  had 
dexterously  hidden  the  tiny  blade  with 
the  thick  coils  of  hair,  just  leaving  the  cu- 
riously carved  face  on  the  hilt  to  emerge 
from  its  shadowy  nestling-place. 

With  the  readjustment  of  her  tresses, 
Haguna  recovered  the  marvellously  de- 
fensive self-possession  that  had  been  mo- 
mentarily disturbed.  So  subtile  and  in- 
definable was  the  curious  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  her,  that,  while  it  could 


be  almost  destroyed  by  the  consciousness 
of  a disordered  toilet,  yet  the  keenest 
eye  could  not  penetrate  beneath  it,  the 
most  confident  demeanor  could  not  im- 
press it,  once  reestablished. 

Anthrops  did  not  notice  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  her  aspect. 
Was  it  not  enjoyment  enough  to  whirl 
through  the  maddening  mazes  of  the 
dance,  into  still  deeper  entanglements 
in  the  mysterious  web  that  now  had  irn- 
meshed  the  saloons,  borne  irresistibly 
along  the  rapid  torrent  of  music,  through 
crowds  swept  in  eddying  circles  by  fresh 
gusts  of  sound,  like  leaves  blown  about 
by  the  west  wind,  — at  first  in  low,  wide, 
slow  rounds,  then  whirling  faster  and  fast- 
er, higher  and  higher,  until  the  spiral  coil 
suddenly  terminated,  and  the  music  and 
motion  fell  exhausted  together  ? 

It  was  quite  another  thing  to  return  to 
his  friend  the  philosopher,  who  was  now 
in  a very  bad  humor. 

“ Such  fooling ! ” he  cried,  when  An- 
throps came  back  much  exhilarated. 
“ That  woman  is  the  plague  of  my  life ! 
See,”  he  continued,  sarcastically,  “ I pick- 
ed up  one  of  the  ugly  little  pins  that  she 
fastens  her  hair  with  ; perhaps  you  might 
like  it  for  a keepsake.” 

Anthrops  snatched  eagerly  at  the  lit- 
tle black  thing  his  old  friend  held  con- 
temptuously balanced  on  his  fingers,  but 
dropped  it  immediately.  Such  a miser- 
able thing  to  hold  those  glorious  tresses ! 
His  dagger  was  better.  The  recollection 
that  it  was  his  dagger  that  now  confined 
them  dispelled  the  chill  which  the  irate 
philosopher  had  thrown  over  his  glowing 
excitement ; he  submissively  proposed  a 
return  to  potatoes,  piling  up  famine  and 
wheat  over  the  one  little  thought  that 
diffused  such  a delicious  warmth  through 
his  breast ; as  charcoal-burners  heap  dead 
ashes  over  their  fire,  to  hide  it  from  the 
rough  intrusion  of  chilling  winds. 

The  next  day  Haguna  sent  back  the 
dagger,  with  a little  note,  thanking  the 
owner  in  graceful  terms. 

“ Your  graceful  politeness  last  even- 
ing, Herr  Anthrops,  saved  me  much  per- 
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plexity,  and  procured  me  a delightful 
waltz.  One  should  indeed  be  well  pro- 
tected by  fortune,  to  find  so  readily  such 
a courteous  little  sword,”  (“  She  does  not 
know  tho  difference  between  a sword 
and  a dagger,”  thought  Anthrops,  and  he 
was  pleased  at  her  ignorance,)  “ to  sup- 
ply one’s  awkward  deficiencies.”  (An- 
throps slightly  winced  as  he  thought  of 
the  little  black  pins.)  “ The  old  man 
on  the  hilt  is  really  charming.  I actual- 
ly was  obliged  to  kiss  him  at  parting,  he 
looked  so  kindly  and  pleasantly  at  me. 
Besides,  he  was  my  true  benefactor ; and 
my  grandmother  has  often  told  me,  that 
in  her  day  maidens  were  very  properly 
more  expressive  in  their  gratitude  than 
now.”  (Anthrops  fervently  longed  for 
a retrogression  in  the  calendar.)  “ And 
I really  think  my  old  friend  must  have 
been  alive  then,  and  have  been  changed 
into  wood,  on  purpose  to  preserve  his 
looks  till  I could  see  him.  It  would  be 
a right  pleasant  destiny,  when  one  begins 
to  grow  old  and  ugly,  to  be  transform- 
ed into  wood,  and  carved  as  one  would 
wish  to  appear  perpetually.  And  hap- 
pier fate  still,  like  Philemon  and  Baucis, 
to  change  into  living  trees,  and  flourish 
for  hundreds  of  years  in  youth  and  vigor. 
There  are  willow-trees  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  that  may  easily  have 
been  girls  who  wept  themselves  into 
trees,  because  their  hair  would  soon  be 
gray,  and  they  have  exchanged  it  for 
tresses  of  green.  Near  those  willow- 
trees  the  princely  stranger  who  has  late- 
ly occupied  the  castle  will  next  week 
give  a boating  file,  to  which  I am  in- 
vited ; I suppose  you  also,  courteous  Sir, 
will  be  present,  a knight-errant  for  dis- 
tressed damsels  ? t 

“ IIaguna.” 

Anthrops  kissed  the  little  old  man  on 
the  dagger’s  hilt  again  and  again,  and 
made  two  equally  firm,  but  entirely  dis- 
connected resolutions,  simultaneously  : 
namely,  never  to  give  his  nephew  the  in- 
tended present,  and  by  all  means  to  be 
at  the  boat -fete  the  following  week. 

The  day  of  the  file  arrived, — a clear, 
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lovely  day  in  early  June.  The  host  had 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
guests  a number  of  boats  of  different 
sizes,  holding  two,  three,  or  a dozen  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  voy- 
agers. Anthrops,  descending  the  flight 
of  steps  that  led  to  the  river,  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  his  old  friend  the  philos- 
opher, apparently  emerging  from  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

“ I expected  you  here,”  said  he ; “ are 
you  going  on  the  river  ? ” 

Anthrops  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ IIaguna  is  here,  and  I have  come  to 
exact  a promise  that  you  will  not  sail  with 
her.  You  will  repent  it,  if  you  do." 

“ Better  than  starvation  is  a feast  and 
repentance,”  cried  the  young  man,  gay- 
ly.  “ What  harm  is  there  in  the  girl  ? 
Though,  to  be  sure,  I had  no  particular 
intention  of  sailing  with  her.” 

“ It  would  be  of  no  use  to  warn  you 
explicitly,”  said  his  friend;  “you  would 
not  believe  me.  But  you  must  not  go.” 
“Nay,  good  father,”  returned  the  youth, 
a little  vexed,  — “ it  is  altogether  too  un- 
reasonable to  expect  me  to  obey  like  a 
child ; give  me  one  good  reason  why  I 
should  avoid  her  as  if  she  had  the  plague, 
and  I promise  to  be  guided  by  you.” 

“All  women  have  some  plague-spot,” 
said  the  philosopher,  sententiously. 

“ Well,  then,  I may  as  well  be  infected 
by  her  as  by  any  one,”  cried  Anthrops, 
lightly,  and  was  rushing  down  the  steps 
again,  when  the  philosopher  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

“Follow  me,”  he  said;  “you  will  not 
believe,  but  still  you  may  see.” 

He  led  the  way  down  to  the  river,  and, 
the  youth  still  following,  entered  one  of 
the  gayly  trimmed  row-boats  and  pushed 
from  shore.  The  boat  seemed  possessed 
by  the  will  of  its  master,  and,  needing  no 
other  guide  or  impetus,  floated  swiftly  in- 
to the  centre  of  the  channel.  Obeying 
the  same  invisible  helmsman,  it  there 
paused  and  rocked  gently  backwards  and 
forwards  as  over  an  unseen  anchor.  The 
philosopher  drew  from  his  pocket  a small 
cup  and  dipped  up  a little  water.  He 
then  handed  it  to  the  youth,  and  bade 
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him  look  at  it  through  a strong  magnify- 
ing-glass, which  he  also  gave  him.  An- 
throps was  surprised  to  find  a white  dust 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  his  companion,  answering 
his  look  of  inquiry,  “ it  is  bone-dust ; aud 
now  you  may  see  where  it  comes  from.” 
Anthrops  looked  through  the  magnify- 
ing-glass, as  he  was  directed,  at  the  river 
itself,  and  found  he  could  clearly  see  the 
sand  at  the  bottom.  He  was  horrified  at 
seeing  the  yellow  surface  strewn  with  hu- 
man bones,  bleached  by  long  exposure  to 
the  running  water. 

“ Alas  ! ” he  exclaimed,  sorrowfully, 
“ have  so  many  noble  youths  perished  in 
these  treacherous  waters?  That  golden 
sand  might  be  ruddy  with  the  blood  of 
its  numerous  victims  ! ” 

“Don’t  be  blaming  the  innocent  wa- 
ters, simple  boy  1”  half  sneered  the  philos- 
opher. “ Lay  the  blame  where  it  is  due, 
upon  the  artful  river-nixes.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  stream  has  flow- 
ed tranquilly  between  these  banks;  and 
during  that  time  do  you  not  suppose  that 
these  fair  alluring  sprites  have  had  op- 
portunity to  entice  such  silly  boys  as  you 
into  the  cool  green  water  there  below  ? ” 
Anthrops  gazed  long  into  the  still,  cru- 
el depths  of  the  river,  held  spell-bound 
by  a horrible  fascination ; at  last  he  raised 
his  head,  and,  drawing  a long  sigh  of  re- 
lief, exclaimed,  — 

“ Thank  fortune,  Haguna  is  no  water- 
nix  ! ” 

“ What ! ” cried  the  angry  philosopher, 
“ your  mind  still  running  upon  that  silly 
witch  ? Can  you  learn  no  wisdom  from 
the  fate  of  other  generations  of  fools,  but 
must  yourself  add  another  to  the  cata- 
logue ? She  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
nixes:  the  snares  which  they  laid  for 
their  victims  were  cobwebs,  compared  to 
the  one  she  i9  weaving  for  you.  You 
admire  her  hair,  forsooth ! The  silk  of 
the  Indian  com  is  a fairer  color,  spiders' 
webs  are  finer,  and  the  back  of  the  earth- 
mole  is  softer;  yet  in  your  eyes  nothing 
will  compare  with  it.” 

“ The  silk  of  the  Indian  com  is  golden, 
but  coarse  and  rough ; the  threads  of  the 


spider’s  web  are  fine,  but  dull  and  gray ; 
the  satin  hair  of  the  blind  mole  is  lifeless 
and  stiff.  Let  me  go,  old  man  ! I care 
nothing  for  your  fancied  dangers.  I shall 
row  her  to-day ; that  is  pleasure  enough.” 
And  he  attempted  to  seize  the  unused  oar. 

“ Once  more,  pause  ! Reflect  ujxm 
what  you  are  leaving : the  pleasures  of 
tranquil  meditation,  the  keen  excitements 
of  science,  the  entrancing  delights  of  phi- 
losophy. All  these  you  must  abandon,  if 
you  leave  me  now.” 

Anthrops  hesitated  a moment. 

“ How  so  ? ” he  asked. 

“ He  who  is  devoted  to  philosophy  must 
share  his  soul  with  no  other  mistress.  No 
restlessness,  no  longing  after  an  unseen 
face,  no  feverish  anxiety  for  the  love 
or  approval  of  an  earthly  maiden  must 
disturb  the  balanced  calm  of  his  absorb- 
ed mind  " 

“ Herr  Anthrops,  Herr  Anthrops,  how 
you  have  forgotten  your  engagement ! ” 

She  was  in  a boat  that  had  pushed  up 
close  to  them  unawares.  Some  girls  and 
young  men  occupied  the  bows.  Haguna 
was  leaning  over  the  stem  and  waving 
her  hand  to  Anthrops.  So  suddenly  had 
she  appeared,  that  it  was  as  if  she  had 
risen  out  of  the  rippling  river,  and  the 
ripples  still  seemed  to  undulate  on  her 
sunny  hair  and  laughing  dimpled  face : 
so  fresh  and  bright  and  fair  she  seemed 
in  that  glad  June  morning.  What  did  it 
matter  whether  he  reasoned  rightly  on 
any  subject  ? 

“ Let  me  go  I ” he  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
panion. “Farewell,  philosophy ! farewell, 
science  I I have  chosen.” 

To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  ho 
was  suddenly  quite  alone  in  the  boat.  The 
philosopher  had  disappeared,  — whether 
by  waxen  wings,  or  an  invisible  cap,  or 
any  of  the  other  numerous  contrivances  of 
many-wiled  philosophers,  he  did  not  stop 
to  consider,  but  hastened  to  join  Haguna 
and  her  companions. 

“ You  are  a welcome  addition  to  our 
company,”  said  Haguna,  graciously  reach- 
ing out  her  white  hand ; “ but  von  choose 
strange  companions.  An  old  gray  owl  flew 
out  of  your  boat  a moment  ago,  seared  to 
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find  himself  abroad  in  such  a pleasant 
Bunlight.  I confess  I don’t  altogether  ad- 
mire your  taste,  not  being  an  orni  ” 

She  appealed  in  pretty  perplexity  to 
the  student  to  help  her  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty into  which  she  had  fallen  by  her 
rash  attempt  at  large  words. 

— — “ Xhologist,”  added  Anthrops,  much 
wondering  at  these  new  tricks  of  the  phi- 
losopher,— and  then  again  he  so  much 
the  more  applauded  his  own  wisdom  in 
exchanging  for  her  society  the  company 
of  an  old  owl. 

So  all  the  day  long  he  stayed  by  her,  all 
the  day  long  ho  followed  her,  rowing  or 
walking  or  dancing,  or  sitting  by  her  un- 
der the  willows  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  soft  breeze  routed  her  shining  hair 
from  its  compact  masses ; it  touched  his 
cheek  as  he  knelt  beside  her  to  pull  up 
the  tough-rooted  columbine  that  resisted 
her  fingers ; her  fragrant  breath  mingled 
with  the  odor  of  the  sweet-scented  violets 
that  he  plucked  for  her ; the  trailing  tress- 
es of  the  mournful  willow,  swaying  in  the 
breeze,  brushed  them  both ; the  murmur- 
ing water  at  their  feet  heard  a new  tale 
as  it  flowed  past  her,  and  babbled  it  to 
him,  adding  delicious  nonsense  of  its  own, 
endless  variations  upon  the  same  sweet 
theme.  IIow  happy  he  was  that  day ! 
It  came  to  an  end,  of  course  ; but  its  death 
scattered  the  seeds  of  other  days,  that 
sprang  up  in  gracious  profusion,  yielding 
dear  delights  of  flower  and  fruit  All 
over  his  garden  these  bright  plants  grew, 
gradually  triumphing  over  and  expelling 
the  coarser  and  ruder  vegetables. 

Nothing  but  flowers  would  he  culti- 
vate now, — and  cared  not  even  that  they 
should  be  perennials,  if  only  the  present 
blooming  were  gay  and  gladsome. 

One  June  day,  Anthrops  joined  a 
pleasure -seeking  equestrian  party,  who 
rode  from  the  town  to  spend  the  day  in 
the  woods.  What  a lovely  day  it  was  1 
The  pure,  fresh  air  seemed  to  contain  the 
very  essence  of  the  life  it  inspired,  life 
drained  of  all  impurity  and  sadness  and 
foulness  by  the  early  summer  rains,  the 
springing  joyous  life  of  the  delicate  wood- 
flowers.  The  strong  trees  in  the  leafy 
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woods  trembled  with  happiness  in  their 
boughs  and  tender  sprays ; the  carolling 
birds  poured  forth  their  brimming  songs 
from  full  hearts.  And  upon  the  interla- 
cing  greenery  of  the  shrubbery,  and  the 
lichens  upon  the  trees,  and  the  soft  moss 
covering  with  jealous  tenderness  the  bare 
places  in  the  ground,  the  slant  sunbeams 
glittered  in  the  early  morning  dew.  As 
Anthrops  rode  along  silently  by  the  side 
of  Ilaguna,  an  inexpressible  joyfulness 
filled  his  heart ; the  light,  round,  white 
clouds  nestling  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
sky,  the  faint,  delicious  odor  of  the  woods, 
the  rustling,  murmuring  presence  that  for- 
ever dwelt  there,  all  made  him  unspeak- 
ably glad  and  light-hearted.  As  he  rode, 
he  began  to  sing  a little  song  that  he  had  • 
learned  awhile  before. 

“We  rushed  from  the  mountain, 

The  streamlet  and  I, 

Restless,  unquiet, 

We  scarcely  knew  why, — 

Till  we  met  a dear  maiden, 

Whose  beauty  divine 
Stilled  with  great  quiet 
This  wild  heart  of  mine; 

And  awed  and  astonished 
To  peacefulness  sweet. 

The  fierce  mountain-torrent 
Lay  still  at  her  feet.” 

“ A right  rare  power  for  beauty  to  pos- 
sess ! ” laughed  Ilaguna.  “ Are  you  so  rest- 
less that  you  need  this  soothing,  fair  Sir  ? ” 
A deep,  sweet  smile  gushed  out  from 
his  eyes  and  illumined  his  face.  lie 
stretched  out  his  arms  lovingly  into  the 
warm  air,  as  if  he  thus  infolded  some 
rich  joy,  and  answered,  musingly, — 

“ In  ordinary  action,  thought,  and  feel- 
ing, we  are  too  conscious  of  ourselves, 
we  are  peqdexed  with  the  miserable  lit- 
tle * I,'  that,  by  claiming  deed  and  thought 
for  its  own  work,  makes  it  little  and  mean. 
But  the  wondrous  Beautiful  comes  to  us 
entirely  from  outside ; our  very  contem- 
plation of  it  does  not  belong  to  us ; we  are 
overpowered  and  conquered  by  the  vast 
idea  that  broods  over  us.  And  so  that 
contemplation  is  pure  happiness.” 
Haguna  laughed  a little,  and  a little 
wondered  what  he  meant ; then  observed, 
lightly,— 
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“You  must  value  yourself  very  mod- 
estly, to  consider  your  greatest  happiness 
to  consist  in  losing  your  self-conscious- 
ness,— unless,  indeed,  like  Polycrates,  you 
hope  to  insure  future  prosperity  by  sacri- 
ficing your  most  valuable  possession.” 

“ If  so,  I,  like  Polycrates,  am  the  gain- 
er by  my  own  precaution;  for,  in  your 
presence,  dear  lady,  do  I first  truly  find 
my  right  consciousness.” 

She  clapped  her  hands  gleefully,  wil- 
fully misunderstanding  his  meaning. 

“ Most  complimentary  of  monarchs  1 
So  I am  the  haggard  old  fisherman  who 
replaced  the  lost  bawble  in  the  royal  treas- 
ury ! Pray,  Sire,  remember  the  pension 
with  which  I should  be  rewarded ! ” And 
she  bowed  low,  in  mock  courtesy  to  her 
companion. 

“ Nay,”  rejoined  Anthrops,  vexed  that 
his  earnest  compliment  should  be  so  mis- 
handled,— “blame  your  own  perversity 
for  such  an  interpretation.  At  your,  side 
I forget  that  I live  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  look  at  you,  and  lavish  my  whole 
soul  in  an  intensity  of  gazing;  and  then 
the  presumptuous  thought,  that  you  like 
to  have  me  near  you,  nay,  are  sometimes 
even  pleased  to  talk  to  me,  gives  my  poor 
self  a value  in  my  own  eyes,  for  the  kind- 
ness you  show  me.” 

“ I know  all  that  well  enough,”  said  Ha- 
guna,  quietly.  “ But  in  the  mean  while, 
dear  Anthrops,  you  must  remember  that 
it  is  really  impolite  to  stare  so  much.” 

By  this  time  they  had  ridden  deep  in- 
to the  still  woods.  Following  the  light 
current  of  their  talking,  they  wound  in 
and  out  among  the  green  trees,  under  their 
broad  arching  boughs, — now  following 
the  path,  now  beating  a new  track  over 
the  short  grass  mixed  with  the  crisp  gray 
moss.  The  sunlight  glanced  shyly  through 
the  fluttering  leaves,  weaving  with  their 
delicate  shadows  a rare  tracery  on  tho 
grass.  The  pattern  was  so  intricate  and 
yet  so  suggestive,  they  were  sure  that 
some  strange  legend  was  written  there  in 
mysterious  characters,  — something  hold- 
ing a fateful  reason  for  their  ride  to- 
gether  in  the  green  woods.  But  just  as 
they  had  almost  deciphered  the  secret, 


the  broidered  shadow  disappeared  under 
a bush,  leaving  them  in  new  perplexity. 
They  looked  for  the  story  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  checkerberry-vine  and  blue- 
eyed  periwinkle,  on  the  lichens  curiously 
growing  on  the  boles  of  aged  trees ; but 
for  all  these  they  had  no  dictionary.  So 
they  strayed  on  and  on,  in  the  endless 
mazes  of  the  forest,  till  they  became  en- 
tirely separated  from  their  companions, 
and  lost  all  clue  for  recovering  the  path. 

Anthrops  looked  in  some  perplexity  at 
Haguna,  to  see  if  she  were  alarmed  at  this 
position  of  affairs.  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  find,  that,  far  from  being  discour- 
aged, she  seemed  highly  to  enjoy  the  di- 
lemma. She  leaned  forward  a little  on 
her  horse,  her  one  gloved  hand,  dropping 
the  reins  on  his  neck,  nestled  carelessly 
in  his  mane,  while  the  forefinger  of  the 
other  hand  rested  on  her  lip,  with  a com- 
ical expression  of  mock  anxiety,  as  she 
looked  inquiringly  at  Anthrops. 

“ I think,”  finally  exclaimed  Anthrops, 
“ that  we  had  better  push  straight  through 
the  woods.  We  cannot  go  far  without 
discovering  some  road  that  will  lead  us 
back  to  the  city.” 

“ Nobly  resolved,  courageous  Sir  1 But 
first  tell  me  how  we  shall  pass  this  first 
barrier  that  besets  our  onward  march.” 

And  she  pointed  the  end  of  the  riding- 
whip  that  hung  at  her  wrist  to  a mass  of 
brambles  which  formed  an  impenetrable 
wall  immediately  in  their  path.  Anthrops 
rubbed  his  eyes,  for  he  could  scarce  be- 
lieve that  this  thicket  had  been  there  be- 
fore ; it  seemed  to  have  grown  up  sud- 
denly while  he  turned  his  head.  He 
then  tried  to  retrace  bis  steps,  but  was 
thrown  into  fresh  perplexity  by  discov- 
ering that  the  trees  seemed  to  have  clos- 
ed in  around  them,  so  that  he  could  find 
no  opening  for  a horse. 

“ It  seems  evident  to  me,”  said  Hagu- 
na, “ that  we  must  dismount,  and  find  our 
way  on  foot.  If  now  we  could  have  de- 
ciphered the  hieroglyphs  of  the  shadows, 
we  might  have  avoided  this  misfortune.” 

As  cool  water  upon  the  brow  of  a fever- 
ed man,  fell  the  clear  tones  of  her  voice 
upon  Anthrops,  bewildered  and  confused 
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by  the  sudden  enchantment  She,  in- 
deed, called  it  a misfortune,  but  so  cheerily 
and  gayly  that  her  voice  belied  the  term  ; 
aud  An  throps  insensibly  plucked  up  heart, 
and  shook  of!’  somewhat  of  that  paralyz- 
ing astonishment. 

He  assisted  her  to  dismount,  and,  leav- 
ing the  horses  to  their  fate,  they  together 
hunted  for  some  opening  in  the  dense 
thicket  After  much  search,  Anthrops 
succeeded  in  discovering  a small  gap 
in  the  brambles,  through  which  he  and 
Haguna  crept,  but  only  into  fresh  per- 
plexity. They  gained  a path,  but  with 
it  no  prospect  of  rejoining  their  compan- 
ions; for  it  wound  an  intricate  course 
between  ramparts  of  vine-covered  shrub- 
bery, that  shut  it  in  on  either  side  and 
intercepted  all  extended  view.  The  way 
was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than  one 
person  passing  at  a time ; and  as  Hagu- 
na happened  to  have  emerged  first  from 
the  thicket,  she  boldly  took  the  lead,  fol- 
lowing the  path  until  they  emerged  into 
a more  open  part  of  the  forest,  where  the 
undulating  ground  was  entirely  free  from 
underbrush,  and  the  eyd  roamed  at  pleas- 
ure through  the  wide  glades.  Haguna  fol- 
lowed some  unseen  waymarks  with  sure 
step,  still  tacitly  compelling  Anthrops  to 
follow  her  without  inquiry.  As  she  sped 
lightly  over  the  turf,  she  began  to  hum  a 
little  song : — 

Nodding  flowers,  and  tender  grass, 

Bend  and  let  tho  lad)'  pass ! 

Lighter  than  the  soath-wind  straying, 

In  the  spring,  o’er  leaves  decaying, 
Seeking  for  his  ardent  kisses 
One  small  flower  that  he  misses, 

Will  I press  your  snowy  bosoms, 

Dainty,  darling  little  blossoms ! ” 

Singing  thus,  she  descended  a little  hill, 
and,  gliding  round  its  base,  disappeared 
under  a thick  grape-vine  that  swung 
across  it  from  two  lofty  elms  on  either  side. 
A spider  in  conscious  security  had  woven 
his  web  across  the  archway  formed  by  the 
drooping  festoons  of  the  vine ; the  untrod- 
den path  was  overgrown  with  moss.  Ha- 
guna lifted  up  the  vine  and  passed  under, 
beckoning  Anthrops  to  follow.  He  heard 
her  still  singing,  — 
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“ Quick  unclasp  your  tendrils  clinging, 
Stealthily  the  trees  enringing ! 

I have  learnt  your  wily  secret : 

I will  use  it,  I shall  keep  it! 

Cunning  spider,  cease  your  spinning ! 

My  web  boasts  the  best  beginning. 

Yours  is  wan  and  pale  and  ashen: 

After  no  such  lifeless  fashion 
Mine  is  woven.  Golden  sunbeams 
Prisoned  in  its  meshes,  light  gleams 
From  its  shadowest  recesses. 

Tell  me,  spider,  made  you  ever 
Web  so  strong  no  knife  could  sever 
Woven  of  a maiden’s  tresses  ? ” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  viny  curtain, 
Anthrops  discovered  the  entrance  to  a 
large  cavern  hollowed  out  in  a rock. 
The  cavern  was  carpeted  with  the  soft- 
est moss  of  the  most  variegated  shades, 
ranging  from  faintest  green  to  a rich 
golden  brown.  The  rocky  walls  were  of 
considerable  height,  and  curved  grace- 
fully around  the  ample  space,  — a wood- 
land apartment.  But  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  in  the  grotto  was  a rose-colored 
cloud,  that  seemed  to  have  been  impris- 
oned in  the  farther  end,  and,  in  its  futile 
efforts  to  escape,  shifted  perpetually  into 
strange,  fantastic  figures.  Now,  the  mas- 
sive form  of  the  Israelitish  giant  appear- 
ed lying  at  the  feet  of  the  Philistine  dam- 
sel ; anon,  the  kingly  shoulders  of  the 
swift- footed  Achilles  towered  helplessly 
above  the  heads  of  the  island  girls.  The 
noble  head  of  Marcus  Antoninus  bowed 
in  disgraceful  homage  before  his  wife; 
the  gaunt  figure  of  the  stern  Florentine 
trembled  at  the  footsteps  of  the  light  Be- 
atrice ; the  sister  of  Honorius,  from  the 
throne  of  half  the  world,  saluted  the  sis- 
ter of  Theodosius,  grasping  the  sceptre  of 
the  other  half  in  her  slender  fingers.  Ev- 
ery instance  of  weak  compliance  with  the 
whims,  of  devoted  subjection  to  the  pow- 
er, of  destructive  attention  to  the  caprices 
of  women  by  men,  since  Eve  ruined  her 
lord  with  the  fatal  apple,  was  whimsically 
represented  by  the  rapid  configurations 
of  this  strange  vapor. 

Anthrops  presently  discovered  Hagu- 
na half  reclining  on  a raised  moss -seat, 
and  dreamily  running  her  white  fingers 
through  her  hair,  which  now  fell  uncheck- 
ed to  her  feet  He  had  lost  sight  of  her 
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but  a few  minutes,  yet  in.  that  short  time 
a strange  change  had  come  over  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  her  rippling  hair, 
which,  slightly  stirred  by  the  faint  air  of 
the  cavern,  rose  and  fell  around  her  in 
long  undulations,  made  her  appear  as  if 
floating  in  a golden  brown  haze.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  familiarity  with  which  she  had 
taken  possession  of  the  grotto,  as  if  it  had 
been  a palace  that  she  had  expected, 
prepared  for  her  reception.  But  for  some 
reason  she  appeared  a great  way  off,  — 
no  longer  a simple  maiden,  involved  with 
him  in  a woodland  adventure,  but  a sub* 
tie  enchantress,  who,  through  all  the  seem- 
ing accidents  of  the  day,  had  been  pursu- 
ing a deep-laid  plot,  and  now  was  await- 
ing its  triumphant  consummation.  She 
did  not  at  first  notice  Anthrops  as  he  stood 
in  curious  astonishment  in  the  doorway ; 
but  presently,  looking  up,  she  motioned 
him  to  another  place  beside  herself. 

“ This  is  a pleasant  place  to  rest  in  for 
a while  before  we  rejoin  our  companions,” 
she  said ; “ we  are  fortunate  in  finding  so 
pretty  a spot” 

The  natural  tone  of  her  frank,  girl- 
ish voice  somewhat  dissipated  Anthrops’s 
vague  bewilderment,  and  he  accepted  the 
proffered  seat  at  her  side.  He  for  the  first 
time  looked  attentively  at  Haguna,  as  ho 
had  until  now  been  gazing  at  the  shifting 
diorama  behind  her.  He  noticed,  to  his 
surprise,  a number  of  bright  shining  points, 
somewhat  like  stars,  glistening  in  her  hair, 
and  with  some  hesitation  inquired  their 
nature.  Haguna  laughed,  a low  musical 
laugh,  yet  with  an  indescribable  imperso- 
nality in  it, — as  if  a spring  brook  had  just 
then  leaped  over  a little  hill,  and  were 
laughing  mockingly  to  itself  at  its  exploit 

“ They  are  souls,”  she  said. 

“ Dear  me ! ” exclaimed  Anthrops;  “ arc 
souls  no  bigger  than  that  ? ” 

“ How  do  you  know  how  large  they 
are  ? ” laughed  Haguna,  beginning  to 
weave  her  hair  into  a curiously  intricate 
braid.  “ These  are  but  the  vital  germs 
of  souls ; but  I hold  them  bound  as  surely 
by  imprisoning  these.” 

“ But  surely  every  soul  us  not  so  weak ; 
all  cannot  be  so  cruelly  imprisoned.” 


Again  she  laughed,  that  strange  laugh. 

“ Strong  and  weak  are  merely  relative 
terms.  There  is  nothing  you  know  of 
so  strong  that  it  may  not  yield  to  a stron- 
ger, and  anything  can  be  captured  that  is 
once  well  laid  hold  of.  I will  sing  you  a 
song  by  which  you  may  learn  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  other  things  beside 
souls  are  caught.” 

Still  continuing  her  busy  weaving,  Ha- 
guna began  to  sing.  Except  the  song 
she  had  hummed  in  the  woods  that  after- 
noon, he  had  never  heard  her  voice  but 
in  speaking,  and  was  astonished  at  its 
richness  and  power ; yet  it  was  a simple 
chant  she  sang,  that  seemed  to  follow  the 
gliding  motion  of  her  fingers. 

“ Running  waters  swiftly  flowing, 

On  the  banks  fair  lilies  growing 
Watch  the  dancing  sunbeams  quiver, 
Watch  their  faces  in  the  river. 

Round  their  long  roots,  in  and  out. 

The  supple  river  winds  about,  — 

Wily,  oily,  deep  designing, 

Their  foundations  undermining. 

Fall  the  lilies  in  the  river, 

Smoothly  glides  the  stream  forever.” 

The  subtle  song  crept  into  Anthrops’s 
brain,  and  seemed  to  spin  a web  over  it, 
which,  though  of  lightest  gossamer,  con- 
fined him  helplessly  in  its  meshes.  Again 
she  sang : — 

“From  the  swamp  the  mist  is  creeping; 

Fly  the  startled  sunbeams  weeping, 

Up  the  mountain  feebly  flying, 

Paling,  waning,  fainting,  dying. 

All  their  cheerful  work  undoing, 

Crawls  the  cruel  mist  pursuing. 

Shrouded  in  a purple  dimness, 

Quenched  the  sunlight  is  in  shadow; 

Over  hill  and  wood  and  meadow 
Broods  the  mist  in  sullen  grimness.” 

She  had  already  woven  a great  deal 
of  her  shining  hair  into  a curious  braid, 
so  broad  and  intricate  as  to  be  almost  a 
golden  web.  A strange  fascination  held 
Anthrops  spell- bounds ; it  was  as  if  her 
song  were  weaving  her  web,  and  her 
fingers  chanting  her  song,  and  as  if  both 
song  and  web  were  made  of  the  waver- 
ing cloud  that  still  shifted  into  endless 
dioramas.  Once  more  she  sang:  — 
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“ Drop  by  drop  the  charmed  ear  tingling, 
Kills  of  music  intermingling, 

Murmuring  in  their  mazy  winding, 

All  the  steeped  senses  blinding, 

Their  intricate  courses  wending, 

Closer  still  the  streams  are  blending. 
Down  the  rapid  channel  rushing, 

Floods  of  melody  are  gushing  ; 

Flush  the  tender  rills  with  gladness, 
Drown  the  listener  in  sweet  madness. 
Onward  sweeps  the  eddying  singing, 
Ever  new  enchantment  bringing, 
llrenk  the  bubbles  on  the  river, 

Faints  the  wearied  sound  in  darkness; 
But,  ns  one  that  always  hearkens, 

Floats  the  charmed  soul  forever.” 

As  sbe  finished  the  song,  she  arose,  and 
threw  over  the  youth  the  web  of  her  fatal 
hair.  The  charmed  song  had  so  incor- 
porated itself  with  the  odorous  air  of  the 
cavern,  that  ever}'  breath  he  drew  seem- 
ed to  be  laden  with  the  subtle  music.  It 
oppressed,  stifled  him ; he  strove  in  vain 
to  escape  its  influence ; and  as  he  felt  the 
soft  hair  brush  his  cheek,  he  swooned 
upon  the  ground. 

The  philosopher’s  study  was  a very 
different  place  from  the  green  wood, — 
perched  up,  as  it  was,  on  the  summit  of 
a bare,  bleak  mountain.  The  room  was 
fitted  up  with  the  frugality  demanded  by 
philosophic  indifference  to  luxury,  and 
the  abundance  necessitated  by  a wide 
range  of  study.  The  walls  were  hung 
•with  a number  of  pictures,  in  whose  sub- 
jects an  observer  might  detect  a re- 
markable similarity.  A satirical  pencil 
had  been  engaged  in  depicting  some  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of*  successful 
manly  resistance  to  female  tyranny,  of 
manly  contempt  for  feminine  weakness, 
of  manly  endurance  of  woman-inflicted 
injury.  The  unfortunate  Longinus  turn- 
ed with  contemptuous  pity  from  the 
trembling  Zenobia;  the  valiant  Thomas 
Aquinas  hurled  his  protesting  firebrand 
against  the  too  charming  interruption  of 
his  scholastic  pursuits ; the  redoubtable 
Conqueror  beat  his  rebellious  sweetheart 
into  matrimony.  The  flickering  light  of 
a wood  fire  served  not  merely  to  illumi- 
nate the  actual  portraits,  but  almost  to 
discover  the  sarcastic  face  of  the  anony- 
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mous  artist,  smiling  in  triumph  from  the 
background.  On  the  hearth  in  front  of 
the  fire  stood  the  philosopher  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a venerable  friend. 

“I  am  provoked  beyond  measure," 
exclaimed  our  friend,  in  an  exceeding- 
ly vexed  tone.  “So  much  as  I had 
hoped  from  the  boy,— that  he,  too,  could 
not  keep  from  the  silly  snare  1 It  is 
shameful,  abominable ; — she  is  always  in 
my  way,  upsetting  all  my  plans,  interfer- 
ing with  everything  I undertake.  Would 
you  believe  it?  at  the  death  of  one  of 
her  sisters,  the  fools  were  not  content 
with  giving  her  a funeral  good  enough 
for  a man,  but  they  must  place  her  hair 
in  the  sky  for  a constellation  ! ” 

“ That  was  indeed  an  insult  to  Orion," 
said  his  sympathizing  friend,  soothingly. 

“ My  hands  are  absolutely  tied,”  con- 
tinued the  irate  philosopher.  “ I bestow 
upon  the  boys  the  most  careful  educa- 
tion, enlarge  their  minds  by  the  study 
of  the  history  and  destiny  of  man,  of  the 
world,  of  the  stellar  system,  till  I may 
hope  that  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast  universe  they  have  lost  their  little 
prejudices  and  personal  preferences.  I 
strengthen  their  judgment,  assiduously  ex- 
ercise their  powers  of  ratiocination,  for- 
tify their  minds  with  philosophy,  train 
them  to  habits  of  accuracy,  patience,  and 
perseverance  by  long  scientific  research ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  I ought  to  find 
them  useful  as  philosophers,  as  seekers 
after  eternal  Truth,  as  lovers  of  imperish- 
able Wisdom,  they  degenerate  into  seek- 
ers after  eyes  and  hair  and  cheeks,  and 
I know  not  what  nonsense,  lovers  of  frail, 
perishable  women,  who  appear  to  presen  e 
an  astonishing  longevity  on  purpose  to 
plague  and  thwart  rational  people.” 

His  friend  pondered  deeply  upon  the 
vexatious  problem. 

“You  say  ’ he  remarked,  “ that  this  un- 
fortunate attraction  exists  in  spite  of  philo- 
sophical training, — that  it  is  exerted  to- 
wards the  antipodes  of  their  previous  as- 
sociations ; that,  as  they  have  been  train- 
ed to  yield  only  to  well-grounded  syllo- 
gisms, it  is  the  illogical  mode  of  assault 
that  vanquishes  them  unguarded;  that 
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tlieir  reasonable  minds  have  nothing  to 
say  to  such  perfectly  unreasonable  fas- 
cinations ; that,  in  short,  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeds by  supplying  a vacuum,  as  the 
walls  of  Visibis  gave  way  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  dammed-up  river  ? ” 

“ Alas,  friend,  your  observations  are 
too  true ! ” 

“ Then  my  way  becomes  clearer.  It 
surely  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  sagest 
of  students,  that  in  physical  science  we 
oppose  a plenum  to  a vacuum,  in  medi- 
cine we  supply  a deficiency  of  saline  se- 
cretions by  the  common  expedient  of  salt. 
Wherefore  not  apply  our  knowledge  pain- 
fully gleaned  from  lower  science  to  the 
study  of  these  more  complicated  phenom- 
ena ? The  coward  who  would  flee  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  may  be  kept  at  his 
post  by  the  equal  dread  of  death  from  his 
commander.  Open  a double  fire  upon 
these  wayward  youths.  Make  the  Bar- 
barians  enlist  in  the  Homan  legions.  In 
short,  teach  Ilaguna  and  the  others  phi- 
losophy. There  will  then  no  longer  be 
an  opposing  force  of  entirely  different 
nature,  but  merely  an  influence  of  the 
same  kind  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to, 
though  vastly  inferior  in  power.” 

The  philosopher  started,— the  idea  was 
so  new  to  him. 

“ But,  my  friend,”  he  urged,  doubtful- 
ly, “ do  you  not  remember,  that,  after  the 
Romans  had  painfully  learnt  ship-build- 
ing from  the  Carthaginians,  they  van- 
quished them  with  their  own  weapons  ? 
Might  not  some  such  danger  be  appre- 
hended in  this  case  ? ” 

His  companion  reddened  with  indig- 
nation, then  spoke  in  a tone  of  mildly 
severe  rebuke. 

“ Are  the  girls  Romans  ? Do  you  sup- 
pose that  in  ship-building  the  silly  little 
things  would  ever  advance  beyond  scows  ? 
We  shall  have  the  double  advantage  of 
the  plenum,  by  their  minds  being  turned 
in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  our  stu- 
dents,— and  of  the  defeat  and  shipwreck, 
through  fighting  in  unseaworthy  vessels.” 
“ I have  another  idea  also,”  observed 
the  philosopher.  “Even  supposing,  as 
I must  confess  there  seems  to  me  a pos- 
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sibility,  that  in  a philosophical  tourna- 
ment, or  trial  of  wits,  they  should  occa- 
sionally come  off  victorious,”  (his  friend 
shook  his  head  angrily,)  “ the  effect  of 
separation  that  we  desire  would  still  be 
obtained.  Ilaguna  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  entangle  silly  boys  in  her  treach- 
erous hair.  Your  suggestion  is  good;  I 
will  act  upon  it.” 

After  some  deliberation,  they  agreed 
upon  the  method  of  procedure,  which  the 
philosopher  immediately  began  to  put  in- 
to practice. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  invi- 
tations were  sent  to  a select  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  a new  kind 
of  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  re- 
cluse philosopher  of  the  mountain.  The 
entertainment  was  to  consist  of  astronom- 
ical and  chemical  exhibitions ; the  infi- 
nitely great  and  infinitesimally  little  were 
to  be  conjoined  to  fonn  an  evening’s 
amusement.  Such  was  the  programme ; 
and  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  select  few 
who  were  invited  brought  them  punc- 
tually to  the  philosopher’s  eyry.  Haguna 
of  course  was  there,  — as  unconsciously 
lovely  as  if  the  disappearance  of  the 
unfortunate  Anthrops  were  as  much  a 
mystery  to  her  as  to  the  rest  of  the  won- 
dering citizens.  The  philosopher,  laying 
aside  the  brusqueness  acquired  in  his  sol- 
itude, devoted  himself  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  to  the  amusement  of  his  guests, 
— opened  for  them  dusty  cases  of  butter- 
flies, shells,  and  rare  stones,  which  he  had 
collected  in  his  pursuit  of  the  various  sci- 
ences that  made  them  a specialty,  — pla- 
ced ponderous  tomes  open  at  some  cu- 
rious or  amusing  story  of  otherwise  for- 
gotten ages,  to  arrest  the  fancy  of  ele- 
gant literati,  — exhibited  rare  and  gro- 
tesque curiosities,  the  glittering  mica  that 
he  had  picked  up  in  his  long  researches, 
as  toys  for  these  idlers  of  taste. 

The  flashing  gems  and  gay  dresses  of 
the  brilliant  assemblage  illuminated  the 
dusky  old  study;  the  rustling  of  silks,, 
and  the  merry  laughter,  only  a trifle  sub- 
dued by  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances, 
the  eager  chattering,  the  tripping  sound’ 
of  girlish  feet  darting  in  and  out  of  every 
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quaint  nook  and  corner,  the  varied  flow 
of  sprightly  conversation,  scared  the  sol- 
emn quiet  of  the  library.  Looming  down 
grimly  from  the  shelves  that  lined  the 
walls,  stood  ponderous  volumes,  monu- 
ments over  the  graves  in  which  their  au- 
thors were  buried.  Oh,  the  life’s  blood 
that  had  been  wrung  into  those  forgotten 
pages ! Oh,  the  eager  hope  and  sicken- 
ing disappointment,  the  vehement  aspi- 
rations, the  intense  longings,  the  bitter 
hatred,  the  scorn,  the  greater  than  an- 
gelic, the  human  love  and  benevolence, 
the  fortitude,  the  courage,  the  whole 
strange  life  of  hundreds  of  dead  men, 
that  burned  between  those  thick  covers ! 
Often  books  do  not  reveal  their  authors 
until  many  years  after  their  death.  They 
are  read  at  first  for  the  mite  of  fuel  that 
they  bring  to  some  blazing  controversy ; 
the  man  is  entirely  forgotten  in  his  work. 
But  when  years,  centuries,  have  passed 
away,  and  the  fire  that  threatened  to 
consume  the  world  has  died  out  as  qui- 
etly as  any  common  bonfire,  then  the 
“spirits  of  the  mighty  dead”  come  back 
calmly  to  their  world-work, — now  doubt- 
less seeing  its  little  worth  as  clearly  as 
their  modern  critics,  but  also  hallowing 
their  mighty  labors  with  regal  authority, 
as  the  living  garment  of  a human  soul. 
The  marble  tombs  in  graveyards  hold 
empty  dust;  the  real  men  lie  buried 
alive  in  quiet  libraries. 

The  philosopher  entertained  his  guests 
well.  But  underneath  all  the  polite  suav- 
ity of  his  manner  could  be  detected  a cu- 
rious satisfaction  at  the  contrast  between 
the  deep  sea  of  still  thought  usually  em- 
bosoming his  library,  and  this  sparkling, 
shallow  little  stream  now  flowin';  into  it. 
The  prominent  popular  tricks  of  science 
he  played  off  for  their  amusement,  ex- 
hibited the  standard  stars,  enlarged  up- 
on the  most  wonder-striking  and  easily 
understood  facts  in  the  sublime  science, 
and  bewildered  them  with  a pleasant 
enthusiasm  of  acquisition,  by  a series  of 
brilliant  chemical  experiments.  The  la- 
bors of  a lifetime  were  concentrated  on 
a few  dazzling  results : the  long  tedium 
©f  the  means,  the  painful  training,  the 
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hard  mathematical  preparation,  the  brain- 
sickness and  heart-sickness  of  these  vears 
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of  solitude  were  quietly  ignored. 

But  it  was  round  llaguna  that  he  plied 
the  most  subtle  enchantments, — to  her 
ho  exhibited  the  most  glittering  decoys  of 
Knowledge.  She  was  completely  fasci- 
nated. Her  cheeks  grew  pale,  her  large 
dark  eyes  deeper  and  darker,  with  in- 
tense interest.  She  hung  upon  every 
word  that  fell  from  the  philosopher’s  lips, 
pored  over  the  elegant  trifles  the  schol- 
ar had  collected  for  the  wondering  igno- 
rant, and  stood  abashed  before  the  stud- 
ied unconsciousness  of  power,— the  power 
of  vast  learning,  that  she  felt  for  the  first 
time.  When  the  guests  were  departing, 
she  was  still  reluctant  to  go,  — she  timid- 
ly followed  the  watchful  philosopher  to  the 
mighty  telescope  that  had  brought  down 
stars  for  their  playthings  that  evening. 

“ My  ignorance  and  weakness  over- 
whelm me,”  she  exclaimed ; “ would  that 
I could  spend  my  life  in  this  awful  li- 
brary 1 ” 

The  philosopher  repressed  his  exulta- 
tion at  this  confession,  aud  replied, — 

“ Nothing  is  easier,  Madam,  than  the 
gratification  of  your  laudable  desire.  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  receiving  pupils,  and 
should  be  most  happy  to  admit  you  to  . 
my  class.” 

An  eager  light  leaped  into  her  lovely 
face  as  she  earnestly  thanked  him  for 
his  condescension,  and  engaged  to  begin 
the  lessons  on  the  very  next  day.  So, 
when  the  guests  had  all  gone,  and  the 
scared  quiet  ventured  to  brood  again 
over  its  ancient  nestling-place,  the  wily 
philosopher  threw  himself  back  into  his 
great  chair,  and  laughed  a long  while 
with  solitary  enjoyment. 

The  next  day  llaguna  wended  her 
lonely  way  to  the  bleak  hill.  It  was  so 
stony  and  bare  and  treeless,— jutting  out 
against  the  gray  cold  sky  like  a giant 
sentinel  stripped  naked,  yet  still  with 
dogged  obstinacy  clinging  to  his  post. 
The  Hard  path  pushed  up  over  jagged 
stones  that  cut  her  tender  feet,  and  they 
left  bleeding  wavmarks  on  the  difficult 
ascent  Woe,  woe  to  poor  trembling 
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Haguna  ! Uncouth  birds  whizzed  in  cir- 
cles round  her  head,  clanging  and  clam- 
oring with  their  shrill  voices,  striving  to 
beat  her  back  with  their  flapping  wings. 
The  faint  sweet  fragrance  of  brier-roses 
clustering  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
wafted  reproachfully  upon  the  chill  air 
an  entreaty  to  return.  Once,  turning 
at  a sudden  bend  in  the  road,  she  spi- 
ed a merry  party  of  girls  and  children 
crowning  each  other  with  quickly  fad- 
ing wreaths  of  clover-blossoms.  A rosy- 
cheeked  child  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
enjoying  the  glory  of  his  first  corona- 
tion, accidentally  pointed  his  fat  fore-fin- 
ger at  her,  as  if  in  derision  of  her  under- 
taking. It  was  strange,  that,  although 
she  presently  pressed  forward  eagerly 
again,  she  felt  glad  that  none  of  those 
laughing  girls  would  leave  the  sunny 
valley  to  follow  her  example.  She  had 
flung  her  whole  soul  into  the  scheme,  as 
is  the  fashion  with  girls,  and  could  not 
recover  it  again  now.  It  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  somewhere  some 
woman  like  herself  should  be  compelled 

to  scale  this  ascent,  and  she one  of 

those  girls  in  the  valley,  for  instance, 
might  not  be  nearly  so  well  able  as  her- 
self to  face  this  bleakness.  Thus  she 
might  preserve  those  sportive  trifle rs  in 
their  everlasting  childhood  by  the  warn- 
ing of  her  sad  devotion.  Faint  shadows 
of  gigantic  tasks  to  be  conquered  when 
the  hill  was  surmounted  swam  through 
her  mind.  And  somewhat  whimsically 
associated  with  these,  a portrait  of  the 
learned  Hooker  occurred  vividly  to  her 
imagination,  — his  face  disfigured  through 
his  devotion  to  sedentary  pursuits.  In- 
voluntarily she  smoothed  her  soft  cheek 
with  her  little  hand.  It  was  still  round 
and  velvet  as  an  August  peach.  Never- 
theless she  threw  this  possibility  into  the 
burden  she  was  going  to  assume  for  hu- 
manity, and  felt  happier  as  the  burden 
waxed  heavier.  The  innate  hunger  for 
sacrifice  was  gratified,  with  only  the  def- 
inite prospect  of  suffering  from  loss  of 
complexion ; a concrete  living  shape  was 
given  to  the  vague  longing  that  possess- 
ed her;  and  she  cheerfully  marched  on, 


strong  in  the  hope  of  the  love  and  rev- 
erence she  was  sure  her  devotion  would 
gain.  Ah,  sweet  Haguna,  Haguna  I 
Sweating  enough  and  toil  enough  al- 
ready 1 Go  back,  dear  child,  from  a work 
thou  canst  not  understand,  and  imprison 
sunbeams  for  the  panting  world  in  flow- 
ery valleys  1 

By  this  time  she  had  reached  the  phil- 
osophic hermitage.  Her  future  master 
met  her  at  the  door,  and,  saluting  her  with 
grave  courtesy,  led  the  way  to  a small  un- 
furnished apartment,  from  whose  windows 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  distant  sea 
and  sky, — always  a solemn  monotone  of 
sea  and  sky. 

“ And  so,”  he  said,  with  mild  irony, 
“ even  the  maidens  must  dim  their  bright 
eyes  with  philosophy ! Can  they  leave 
their  dolls  so  long  ? ” 

The  hot  blood  rushed  into  Haguna’s 
face,  as  she  exclaimed,  with  intense  eager- 
ness,— 

“ Is  it  my  fault  that  I am  a girl  ? I 
come  to  you  to  learn,  to  satisfy  the  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge  which  you 
have  awakened,  — and  you  reproach  me 
with  my  ignorance ! I have  just  discov- 
ered that  the  one  thing  I have  secretly 
needed  always  was  to  learn  to  exercise 
my  mind  cramped  with  inaction,  to  share 
with  you  labor  and  toil.” 

“ Poor  child,”  sighed  the  philosopher, 
excited  to  sudden  pity  by  her  ardor, 
44  you  know  little  of  the  sweat  of  brain- 
toil  ! Do  you  know  that  it  takes  years 
of  painful  study  to  arrive  at  a single  val- 
uable result  ? that  for  a distant,  doubtful 
advantage,  all  your  bright,  unfettered  life 
must  be  sacrificed?  Each  enjoyment 
must  be  stinted  and  weighed,  — each  day 
valued  only  as  another  step  to  be  climb- 
ed in  the  endless  ladder,  — all  simple, 
sweet  enjoyment  of  earth  and  air  and 
sky,  the  careless,  golden  halo  of  each  free 
day,  must  be  given  up.  Everything  must 
be  squared  according  to  an  inexorable 
plan  ; self  must  be  despised,  passions 
restrained  and  clarified,  till  the  life  be- 
comes thin  and  attenuated  through  care- 
ful discipline, — all  hopes  and  fears  laid 
aside  till  the  soul  becomes  accustomed  to 
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its  chilly  atmosphere.  Then  body  and 
mind  must  be  trained  to  endure  a fear* 
ful  weariness,  to  pass  the  days  under  such 
a stern  pressure  of  toil  that  all  loving, 
graceful  interests  shall  be  rooted  out  of 
the  stony  soil.  You  must  be  prepared 
to  lose  precious  truths  in  a gulf  of  delu- 
sion,— to  leave  all  your  old  beacon-lights 
and  wander  forth  in  an  eternal  dark. 
The  troubles  that  beset  weak  souls  may 
be  dissipated,  but  new  strength  brings 
dreadful  trials.  Tremendous  conflicts, 
undreamt-of  in  your  innocence,  will  agi- 
tate your  adventurous  Intellect,  penetrat- 
ing into  vast  regions  of  Doubt,  where  the 
mind  made  for  belief  often  reels  into  mad- 
ness, goaded  by  harassing  anxiety.  Of- 
ten the  lonely  night-hours  must  be  spent 
in  sore  battle  with  fearful  spectres  reviv- 
ed by  the  roaming  soul  from  their  fre- 
quent graves.  All  this  and  more  must  he 
dare  who  aspires  to  the  lofty  service  of 
philosophy.” 

“ All  this  and  more  would  I gladly  suf- 
fer,” cried  Haguna.  “There  is  a fire 
now  in  my  brain ; you  have  kindled  it, 
and  it  must  be  fed.  And,  moreover,  I 
wish  to  endure  this  trial  for  its  own  sake ; 
for  it  is  not  fitting  that  men  should  suffer 
more  than  women.  Perhaps,  too, — am 
I presumptuous  in  thinking  so?  — two 
workers  may  so  lessen  the  toil  of  one 
that  this  lonely  trial  may  be  greatly  help- 
ed by  even  my  assistance.” 

And  her  bosom  heaved,  and  glorious 
tears  welled  up  into  her  deep  blue  eyes. 
The  repentant  philosopher  placed  his 
hand  on  her  lovely  head,  and  lifted  a 
tress  of  her  soft  hair. 

“ Ah,  child,  child,  you  know  little  about 
it ! What ! will  you  sacrifice  these  glori- 
ous tresses  to  a hard  and  joyless  course 
of  study  ? For  none  can  study  Euclid 
with  me  with  hair  like  this.” 

“ Willingly ! willingly  1 ” cried  Haguna, 
impetuously,  and  pulled  a pair  of  scissors 
from  her  pocket  to  immediately  make  the 
beautiful  offering. 

The  reluctant  philosopher  arrested  her 
band. 

“ Hash  girl ! consider  yet  a moment 
You  are  exchanging  a treasure  whose 


[November, 

value  you  know  for  — you  know  not 
what.  You  will  bitterly  repent” 

But  Haguna  would  not  consider.  She 
impatiently  tore  away  her  hand,  and  in 
a few  minutes  had  closely  shorn  her  head, 
and  the  neglected  hair  lay  in  rich  profu- 
sion on  the  floor.  As  it  lay  there,  the 
warm  golden  brown  color  faded  and  fad- 
ed, and  some  glittering  things  entangled 
in  its  abundant  masses  beamed  forth  for 
a moment  like  tiny  stars,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. And  had  Haguna  stepped 
into  a cloud,  that  so  great  a change  had 
come  over  her?  The  fine  contour  of 
head  and  forehead,  the  soft  outline  of 
face,  the  delicate  moulding  of  the  chin 
were  the  same  still, — the  dark  eyes  glow- 
ed with  even  new  lustre ; but  the  grace- 
ful throat  and  white  arm  were  hidden  in 
a dark  muffling  cloak,  the  delicious  blush 
had  faded  from  the  cheek,  whose  col- 
or was  now  firm  and  tranquil,  the  well- 
cut  lips  had  settled  into  almost  too  harsh 
lines,  an  air  of  indescribably  voluptu- 
ous grace  had  forever  fled.  Ah,  hapless 
Haguna  1 

The  philosopher  made  no  further  re- 
monstrance, but  led  her  immediately  to 
the  library,  and,  seating  her  at  the  table, 
opened  a worn  copy  of  Euclid,  and  began 
at  “ Two  straight  lines,”  and  so  forth. 

A few  moments  after,  Anthrops,  re- 
leased from  his  imprisonment,  opened 
the  door  of  the  upper  room,  walked  quiet- 
ly down-stairs,  and  returned  to  the  city, 
much  to  the  joy  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, who  had  long  mourned  him  as  lost 

About  a year  after  this,  Anthrops  stroll- 
ed into  the  philosopher’s  study,  to  inquire 
the  solution  of  a certain  problem. 

“ I will  refer  you,”  said  his  old  instruc- 
tor, “to  my  accomplished  pupil”;  then 
raising  his  voice,  — “Haguna  !” 

Anthrops,  startled  at  hearing  her  name 
in  such  a connection,  awaited  her  entrance 
with  anxious  curiosity.  She  speedily  came 
in  obedience  to  the  summons,  bowed  with 
an  air  of  grave  abstraction  to  Anthrops, 
and,  seating  herself,  composedly  awaited 
the  commands  of  her  master.  Her  for- 
mer captive  asked  himself,  wondering,  if 
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this  could  be  the  airy,  laughing,  winsome 
maiden  with  whom  in  days  past  he  had 
ridden  into  the  green  forest.  The  billows 
of  hair  had  ebbed  away ; the  short,  un- 
graceful, and  somewhat  thin  remnant 
was  meant  for  use  in  covering  the  head, 
not  for  luxurious  beauty.  All  falling 
laces,  all  fluttering  ribbons,  all  sparkling 
jewels  were  discarded  from  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  scholastic  gown ; and  with 
them  had  disappeared  the  glancing  rip- 
ple that  before  had  sunnily  flowed  around 
her,  like  wavy  undulations  through  a field 
of  corn.  Very  clear  and  still  were  the 
violet  eyes,  but  their  dewy  lustre  had 
long  ago  dried  up.  Like  a flowering  tree 
whose  blossoms  have  been  prematurely 
swept  off  by  a cold  wind  was  the  maiden, 
as  she  sat  there,  abstractedly  drawing  ge- 
ometrical diagrams  with  her  pencil. 

“ Now,  Sir,”  said  the  philosopher,  “ if 
you  will  state  your  difficulty,  I have  no 
doubt  my  pupil  can  afford  you  assistance.” 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  into  a comer, 
that  the  discussion  might  have  free  scope. 

Haguna  now  looking  inquiringly  at  An- 
throps.  He  cleared  his  throat  with  a some- 
what dictatorial  “ hem ! ” and  began. 

“ These  circumstances,  Madam,  are 
really  so  unusual,  that  you  must  excuse 
me,  if  I ” 

“ Proceed,  Sir,  to  the  point.” 

“ When,  avoiding  the  barbarous  edict 
of  Justinian,  which  condemned  to  a per- 
petual silence  the  philosophic  loquacity 
of  the  Athenian  schools,  the  second  hep- 
tacle  of  wise  men  undertook  a perilous 
ioumey  to  implore  the  protection  of  Per- 
sia, they  undoubtedly  must  at  some  stages 
of  their  travels  have  passed  the  night  on 
the  road.  In  this  case,  the  method  of  so 
passing  the  time  becomes  an  interesting 
object  of  research.  Did  the  last  of  the 
Greeks  provide  themselves  with  tents,  — 
effeminately  impede  their  progress  with 
luggage  V Did  they,  skirting  the  north  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  repose  under  the  scat- 
tered palm-trees,  — or  rather,  wandering 
among  the  mountains  of  Assyria,  find  sur- 
er and  colder  shade?  The  importance 
of  this  inquiry  becomes  evident  upon  re- 


flecting that  the  characters  of  the  great 
are  revealed  by  their  behavior  in  the  in- 
cidental events  of  their  lives.” 

“ It  is  evident  to  my  mind,”  returned 
Haguna,  thoughtfully,  “that  the  seven 
sages,  joyfully  escaping  from  the  frivo- 
lous necessities  of  society,  would  return 
to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  eter- 
nal Nature,  and  sleep  confidingly  under 
the  blue  welkin.” 

“ Rheumatism,”  suggested  Anthrops. 

“ Rheumatism  ! ” echoed  Haguna,  dis- 
dainfully. “ What  is  rheumatism  ? What 
are  any  mere  pains  of  the  flesh,  to  the 
glorious  content  of  the  unshackled  spirit 
revelling  in  the  freedom  of  its  own  na- 
ture ? Tims  the  cultivated  Reason  re- 
turns, with  a touching  appreciation  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Fit,  to  the  simple  couch 
of  childish  spontaneity.  Mankind,  after 
long  confinement  in  marble  palaces,  sep- 
ulchres of  their  inner  being,  retrograde 
to  the  golden  age.  The  wisdom  of  the 
world  lies  down  to  sleep  under  the  open 
sky.  Such  a beautiful  comparison  ! It 
must  be  true.” 

“ Really,  Madam,  your  conclusions,  al- 
though attained  with  great  rapidity  of 
reasoning,  are  hardly  deductible  from  the 
premises.  Let  me  remark  ” 

“ Reduce  Camenes  to  Celarcnt,  and 
the  argument  is  plainly  irrefragable.  It 
requires  a mind  deeply  toned  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  inner  significance  of  all 
things  to  ” 

“ Contemporary  testimony  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  if  not  suspiciously  sullied 
by  credulity  or  deceit, — in  which  case, 
the  nearest  trustworthy  historian,  if  not 
more  than  a hundred  years  from  the  spe- 
cified time,  is  incomparably  preferable. 
But” 

Haguna  again  interrupted,  her  voice 
a little  raised  with  excitement.  The  dis- 
pute waxed  warm,  on  either  side  author- 
ities were  quoted  and  rejected,  and  how 
it  terminated  has  never  been  recorded. 
But  the  philosopher  in  the  corner  rubbed 
his  hands  with  satisfaction,  exclaiming, — 

“ Thank  fortune,  we  may  now  have  a 
little  peace ! ” 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  LIBERTY. 

WnAT  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  morn, 
Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  bom  ? 

With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 
It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land ; — 

O,  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be  ! 

Is  this  the  Flower  of  Liberty  ? 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty ! 

In  savage  Nature’s  far  abode 
Its  tender  seed  our  fathers  sowed  ; 

The  storm-winds  rocked  its  swelling  bud, 

Its  opening  leaves  were  streaked  with  blood, 
Till,  lo  ! earth’s  tyrants  shook  to  see 
The  full-blown  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

, The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty ! 

Behold  its  streaming  rays  unite 
One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light,  — 

The  red  that  fires  the  Southern  rose, 

With  spotless  white  from  Northern  snows, 
And,  spangled  o’er  its  azure,  see 
The  sister  Stars  of  Liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

The  blades  of  heroes  fence  it  round  ; 
Where’er  it  springs  is  holy  ground  ; 

From  tower  and  dome  its  glories  spread  ; 

It  waves  where  lonely  sentries  tread  ; 

It  makes  the  land  as  ocean  free, 

And  plants  an  empire  on  the  sea ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  1 

Thy  sacred  leaves,  fair  Freedom’s  flower, 
Shall  ever  float  on  dome  and  tower, 

To  all  their  heavenly  colors  true, 

In  blackening  frost  or  crimson  dew, — 

And  God  love  us  as  we  love  thee, 

Thrice  holy  Flower  of  Liberty  1 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starr)-  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 
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ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 


Tnft  memory  of  Alexia  tie  Tocqueville 
belongs  scarcely  less  to  America  than  to 
France.  His  book  on  “Democracy  in 
America  ” was  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
As  a successful  investigation  by  a foreign- 
er of  the  nature  and  working  of  institu- 
tions dissimilar  from  those  of  his  own 
country,  and  in  many  essential  respects 
different  from  any  which  were  elsewhere 
established,  it  stands  quite  alone  in  politi- 
cal literature.  It  is  still  further  remark- 
able as  the  work  of  a very  young  man. 
Its  merits  were  at  once  acknowledged; 
and  though  twenty-six  years  have  passed 
since  it  appeared,  it  has  been  superseded 
by  no  later  work.  The  book  has  a double 
character,  which  has  given  to  it  an  equal 
authority  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  while  it  is  a profound  and  sagacious 
analysis  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the 
American  social  and  political  system,  it  is 
intended  at  the  same  time  — more,  how- 
ever, by  implied  than  open  comparison  — 
to  exhibit  the  relations  of  the  principles 
established  here  to  the  development  of 
modern  society  and  government  in  France 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  is  a manual 
alike  for  the  political  theorist  and  the 
practical  statesman  ; and  whatever  chan- 
ges our  institutions  may  undergo,  its  value 
will  remain  undiminished. 

The  volumes  of  Tocqueville’s  Inedited 
Works  and  Correspondence,  with  a Me- 
moir by  his  friend  M.  Gustave  de  Beau- 
mont, which  have  lately  appeared  in  Par- 
is, have,  therefore,  a special  claim  to  the 
attention  of  American  readers.  Their  in- 
trinsic interest  is  great  as  illustrating  the 
life  and  character  not  only  of  one  of  the 
most  original  and  independent  thinkers 
of  this  generation,  but  also  of  a man  not 
less  distinguished  by  the  elevation  and 
integrity  of  his  character  than  by  the 
power  of  his  intellect.  The  race  of  such 
men  has  seemed  of  late  years  to  be  dying 
out  in  France.  In  the  long  list  of  her 
public  characters  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  there  are  few  names  which  can 


share  the  honor  with  Tocqueville’s  of 
being  those  neither  of  apostates  nor  of 
schemers.  Men  who  hold  to  their  prin- 
ciples in  the  midst  of  revolutions,  who 
for  the  sake  of  honor  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  power,  who  have  faith  in  liber- 
ty and  in  progress  even  when  their  hopes 
are  overthrown,  are  rare  at  all  times  and 
in  all  lands.  “ France  no  longer  pro- 
duces such  men,”  said  the  Duke  de  Bro- 
glie, when  he  heard  of  Tocqueville’s  death. 

No  book  has  been  published  of  moro 
importance  than  this  in  its  exhibition  of 
the  condition  of  thought  and  of  society  in 
France  during  recent  years.  None  has 
given  more  convincing  evidence  of  the 
suppression  of  intellectual  liberty  under 
the  new  Imperial  rule.  The  reserves 
and  the  omissions  to  which  M.  de  Beau- 
mont has  been  forced  in  the  performance 
of  his  work  as  editor  display  the  oppress- 
ive nature  of  the  censorship  to  which  the 
writings  of  the  most  honest  and  superi- 
or men  are  liable,  and  the  burdensome 
restraints  by  which  such  men  are  con- 
trolled and  disheartened.  M.  de  Beau- 
mont’s notice  of  the  life  of  Tocqueville, 
and  Tocqucville’s  own  later  correspond- 
ence, appear  to  a thoughtful  reader  as  ac- 
cusations against  Imperial  despotism,  as 
protests  against  the  wrongs  from  which 
freedom  is  now  suffering  in  France. 
There  is  iiv  them  a pervading  tone  of 
sadness,  and,  here  and  there,  an  expres- 
sion of  bitterness  of  feeling,  all  the  more 
effective  for  being  conveved  in  restrain- 
ed  and  unimpassioned  words.  There  is 
no  place  for  such  men  as  these  in  a 
system  like  that  by  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon governs  France.  The  men  of  strong 
character,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  of 
thoughtful  moderation,  and  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples are  more  dangerous  to  the  perma- 
nence of  despotic  rule  than  the  Victor 
Hugos,  the  Ledru  Rollins,  or  the  Orsinis. 
It  is  the  men  with  whom  the  love  of  lib- 
erty is  founded  upon  intellectual  and 
moral  convictions,  not  those  with  whom 
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it  is  a hot  and  reckless  passion,  that  are 
the  most  to  be  feared  by  a ruler  whoso 
power  is  based  on  the  ignorance,  the  fears, 
the  selfish  ambitions,  and  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  people  whom  he  Hatters  and 
corrupts. 

Tocquevillc  was  born  a thinker.  His 
physical  organization  was  delicate,  but  he 
had  an  energy  of  spirit  which  led  him  of- 
ten to  overtask  his  bodily  forces  in  long- 
continued  mental  exertions.  Without 
brilliancy  of  imagination  aud  with  little 
liveliness  of  fancy,  he  possessed  the  fac- 
ulty of  acute  and  discriminating  observa- 
tion, and  early  acquired  the  rare  power 
of  deep  and  continuous  reflection.  His 
mind  was  large  and  calm.  The  candor 
of  his  intellect  was  never  stained  by  pas- 
sion. He  had  not  the  faculties  of  an  orig- 
inal discoverer  in  the  domain  of  abstract 
truth,  but,  as  an  investigator  of  the  causes 
of  political  and  social  conditions,  of  the 
relation  between  particular  facts  and  gen- 
eral theories,  of  the  influence  of  systems 
and  institutions  upon  the  life  of  commu- 
nities, he  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  His 
book  on  “ Democracy  in  America,”  and 
still  more  his  later  work  on  “ The  Old 
Regime  and  the  Revolution,”  display  in 
a remarkable  degree  the  union  of  philo- 
sophic insight  and  practical  good  sense, 
of  clearness  of  thought  and  condensation 
of  statement 

But,  however  great  the  value  of  his 
writings  may  be,  a still  greater  value  at- 
taches to  the  character  of  the  man  him- 
self, as  it  is  displayed  in  these  volumes. 
M.  de  Beaumont’s  brief  and  affectionate 
memoir  of  his  friend,  and  Tocqueville’s 
own  letters,  are  not  so  much  narratives 
of  events  as  evidences  of  character.  Ilis 
life  was,  indeed,  not  marked  with  extra- 
ordinary incidents.  It  was  the  life  of 
a man  whose  career  was  limited  both 
by  his  own  temperament  and  by  the 
public  circumstances  of  his  times ; of  one 
who  set  more  value  upon  ideas  than  up- 
on events;  who  sought  intellectual  sat- 
isfactions and  distinctions  rather  than 
personal  advancement;  who  affected  his 
contemporaries  by  his  thought  and  his  in- 
tegrity of  principle  more  than  by  pow- 
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er  of  commanding  position  or  energy  of 
resolute  will.  Although  for  many  years 
in  public  life,  he  made  little  mark  on 
public  affairs.  But  his  influence,  though 
indirect,  was  perhaps  not  the  less  strong 
or  permanent.  The  course  of  political 
affairs  is  in  the  long  run  greatly  modi- 
fied, if  not  completely  guided,  by  the 
thinkers  of  a nation.  Tocqueville’s  con- 
victions kept  him  for  the  most  part  in 
opposition  to  the  successive  governments 
of  France  during  the  period  of  his  public 
life.  But  his  reputation  and  the  weight 
of  his  authority  are  continually  increas- 
ing, and  of  tho  Frenchmen  of  the  last 
generation  few  have  done  so  much  as  he 
to  extend  by  his  writings  the  knowledge, 
and  to  strengthen  by  his  example  the 
love  of  those  principles  by  which  liber- 
ty is  maintained  and  secured,  and  upon 
which  the  real  advancement  of  society' 
depends.  The  leading  facts  of  his  life 
may  be  briefly  told. 

Born  in  1805,  at  Paris,  of  an  old  and 
honorable  family',  his  early  years  were 
passed  at  home.  As  a youth,  he  was  for 
some  time  at  the  college  of  Metz ; but  his 
education  was  irregular,  and  he  was  not 
distinguished  for  scholarship.  In  1826 
and  1827  he  travelled  with  one  of  his 
brothers  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  on  his 
return  to  France  was  attached  to  the 
Court  of  Justice  at  Versailles,  where  his 
father,  the  Count  de  Tocqueville,  was 
then  Prefect,  in  the  quality  of  Juge-Audi- 
teur , an  oflice  to  which  there  is  none  cor- 
respondent in  our  courts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  his  friendship  with  M.  Gustave 
de  Beaumont  began. 

For  more  than  two  years  he  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  this  place  with  marked 
fidelity  and  ability.  But  at  the  same 
time  ho  pursued  studies  less  narrow  and 
technical  than  the  law,  investigating  with 
ardor  tho  general  questions  of  politics, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  opiuions  which  he  afterward 
developed  in  his  writings  and  his  public 
life.  He  witnessed  the  Revolution  of 
1830  with  regret,  not  because  he  was 
personally  attached  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  because  he  dreaded 
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the  effect  of  a sudden  and  violent  change 
of  dynasty  upon  the  stability  of  those  con- 
stitutional institutions  which  were  of  too 
recent  establishment  to  be  firmly  rooted 
in  France,  but  to  which  he  looked  as  the 
safeguard  of  liberty.  He  gave  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  government  without  hes- 
itation, but  without  enthusiasm  ; and  hav- 
ing little  hope  of  advancement  in  his  ca- 
reer as  magistrate,  he  applied  to  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  early  in  1831  for  an 
official  mission  to  America  to  examine 
the  system  of  our  prisons,  which  at  that 
time  was  exciting  attention  in  France. 
But  the  real  motive  which  led  him  to  de- 
sire to  visit  America  was  his  wish  to  study 
the  democratic  institutions  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  their  bearing  up- 
on the  political  and  social  questions  which 
underlay  the  violent  changes  and  revolu- 
tions of  government  in  France,  and  of 
which  a correct  appreciation  was  of  con- 
tinually increasing  importance.  It  was 
plain  that  the  dominating  principle  in  the 
modern  development  of  society  was  that 
of  democratic  equality ; and  this  being  the 
case,  the  question  of  prime  importance 
presenting  itself  for  solution  was,  How  is 
liberty  to  be  reconciled  with  equality 
and  saved  from  the  inevitable  dangers  to 
which  it  is  exposed  ? or  in  other  words, 
Can  equality,  which,  by  dividing  men  and 
reducing  the  mass  to  a common  level, 
smooths  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
a despotism,  either  of  an  individual  or 
of  the  mob,  be  made  to  promote  and  se- 
cure liberty  ? For  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  of  others  naturally  connected 
with  it,  the  United  States  afforded  oppor- 
tunities nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

Accompanied  by  M.  de  Beaumont, 
Tocqueville  passed  a year  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  chief  results  of  his  visit  ap- 
peared in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
“ Democracy  in  America,”  which  were 
published  in  January,  1835.  The  success 
of  the  book  was  instant  and  extraordina- 
ry. His  publisher,  who  had  undertaken 
it  with  reluctance,  had  ventured  on  a 
first  edition  of  but  five  hundred  copies ; 
and  in  one  of  his  letters,  shortly  after  its 
publication,  Tocqueville  tells  pleasantly 


of  the  bookseller’s  ingenuous  surprise  at4 
the  interest  which  the  work  had  excited. 
“ I went  yesterday  morning  to  Gosselin’s 
[the  publisher]  ; he  received  me  with  the 
most  beaming  face  in  the  world,  saying  to 
me,  ‘Well,  now,  so  it  seems  you  have 
made  a chef-d'oeuvre.’  Does  not  that  ex- 
pression paint  the  complete  man  of  busi- 
ness ? I sat  down,  and  we  talked  of  our 
second  edition.” 

From  this  time  Tocqueville  was  fa- 
mous. In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
1835,  he  married  an  English  lady,  Miss 
Mottley,  who  had  long  resided  in  F ranee, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  private  life  was 
secured  at  the  very'  moment  when  he  was 
entering  upon  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
a public  career.  In  1836  the  French 
Academy  decreed  for  his  book  an  extra- 
ordinary prize;  in  1838  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Institute;  and  in  1841, 
a year  after  the  publication  of  the  last 
volumes  of  his  work,  ho  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy.  From  1839  to  1848, 
Tocqueville,  elected  and  reelected  from 
Yalognes,  sat  without  interruption  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  constant- 
ly voted  with  the  constitutional  opposi- 
tion. His  nature  was  too  sensitive  and 
his  health  too  delicate  to  enable  him  to 
hold  a foremost  place  as  orator  in  the  de- 
bates of  this  period.  His  habits  of  mind 
were,  moreover,  those  of  a writer  rather 
than  of  a public  speaker.  But  the  firm- 
ness and  moderation  of  his  principles  and 
the  clearness  and  justice  of  his  opinions 
secured  for  him  a general  respect,  and 
gave  weight  and  influence  to  his  counsels. 
“ In  1839,  having  been  named  reporter 
on  the  proposition  relative  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  he  succeeded,” 
says  his  biographer,  “ not  only  in  tracing 
with  an  able  and  sure  hand  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  of  humanity  which 
should  lead  on  the  triumph  of  this  holy 
cause,  but  also,  by  words  full  of  respect 
for  existing  interests  and  acquired  rights, 
in  preparing  the  government  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  a concession,  and  the  colo- 
nists for  a compromise.”  He  was  fre- 
quently intrusted  with  the  duty  of  report- 
ing on  other  projects  of  the  first  irnpor- 
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. tance ; but  special  labors  of  this  sort  did 
not  prevent  him  from  taking  broad  and 
large  views  of  the* political  and  moral  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  and  of  forecasting 
with  clear  insight  the  results  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  government  and  of  the  influ- 
ences at  work  upon  the  people.  On  the 
27th  of  January,  1848,  he  announced  the 
Revolution,  which  he  saw  to  be  at  hand. 
A passage  from  his  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion is  given  by  M.  de  Beaumont.  It  is 
striking,  when  read  by  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  for  the  truth  of  its  infer- 
ences, the  force  of  its  statements,  and  its 
prophetic  warnings.  After  speaking  of 
the  opinions  and  ideas  prevalent  among 
the  working  classes,  he  said,  “ When  such 
opinions  take  root,  when  they  spread  them- 
selves so  widely,  when  they  strike  down 
deeply  into  the  masses,  they  must  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  I do  not  know  when, 
I do  not  know  how,  but  they  must  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  the  most  formida- 
ble revolutions.  . . . I believe  that  at  this 
moment  we  are  asleep  upon  a volcano. 
( Dissent .)  I am  profoundly  convinced  of 
it” 

Tocqueville,  thus  anticipating  the  Rev- 
olution, was  more  afflicted  and  disappoint- 
ed than  surprised,  when  it  overthrew  the 
monarchy  in  February.  He  had  compre- 
hended beforehand  that  its  character  was 
to  be  rather  social  than  simply  political. 
He  had  determined  to  accept  it  as  a 
necessary  evil.  He  measured  from  the 
first  the  risk  to  which  the  principles  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  he  was  devoted 
were  exposed,  the  peril  which  threaten- 
ed liberty  itself.  Believing  that  the  Re- 
public now  afforded  the  only  and  per- 
haps the  last  chance  of  liberty  in  France, 
and  that  its  downfall  would  result  in 
throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dividual ruler,  he  determined  to  give  all 
his  support  to  the  new  government,  and 
to  endeavor  to  work  out  the  good  of  his 
country  by  means  which  gave  little  en- 
couragement or  hope  of  success.  He  took 
part  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was 
one  of  the  committee  to  form  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  the  autumn  of  1848  repre- 
sented France  as  plenipotentiary  at  the 
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Conference  held  at  Brussels,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  mediation  of  France 
and  England  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  next  year,  having  just  been 
elected  a member  of  the.  Legislative  As- 
sembly, he  was  invited  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  take  the  port  folio  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  ministry  of  M.  Bar- 
rot  He  did  not  hold  office  long.  The 
ministry  was  too  honest  and  too  firm  to 
suit  the  designs  of  the  President,  and  on 
the  31st  of  October  Louis  Napoleon  an- 
nounced, in  a message  which  took  the  As- 
sembly by  surprise,  that  it  had  been  dis- 
missed, and  a new  set  of  ministers  ap- 
pointed. The  President  endeavored  to 
retain  Tocqueville,  and  to  win  him  over 
to  his  party ; but  Tocqueville  already  pre- 
saged the  fall  of  the  Republic,  and  wit- 
nessed with  anxiety  and  discouragement 
the  approach  of  the  Empire.  He  remain- 
ed a member  of  the  Assembly  to  the  last 
He  was  one  of  the  deputies  arrested  on 
the  2d  of  December,  1851,  and  was  confin- 
ed for  a time  at  Vincennes.  “ Here  end- 
ed his  political  life.  It  ended  with  liber- 
ty in  France.” 

The  remaining  years  of  Tocqueville’s 
life  were  spent  in  a retirement  which 
might  have  been  happy,  had  he  not  felt 
too  deeply  for  happiness  the  despotism 
which  weighed  upon  France.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  studies  that  resulted  in  his 
masterly  work  on  “ The  Old  Regime  and 
the  Revolution  ” ; but  these  studies,  instead 
of  diverting  him  from  the  contemplation 
of  what  France  had  lost,  gave  poignancy 
to  the  sorrow  excited  by  her  present  con- 
dition. All  his  hopes  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  principles  whi6h  he  had  sought  dur- 
ing life  to  confirm  and  establish,  all  his 
personal  ambitions  as  a public  man,  were 
completely  broken  down.  But,  though 
thus  defeated  in  hope  and  in  desire,  he 
was  not  overcome  in  spirit.  And  the  rec- 
ord of  the  closing  years  of  his  life  shows, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  it, 
the  firmness,  the  strength,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  character. 

His  health,  which  had  never  been  vig- 
orous, became  from  year  to  year  more 
and  more  uncertain,  and  the  labor  which 
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be  gave  to  the  historical  work  to  which 
he  now  devoted  himself  was  frequently 
followed  by  exhaustion.  He  passed  some 
time  in  England,  where  he  had  many 
warm  friends,  in  examining  the  collec- 
tions in  the  British  Museum  concerning 
the  French  Revolution;  and  in  1855  he 
made  a visit  of  considerable  length  to  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  social 
institutions  of  the  country,  so  far  as  they 
might  illustrate  the  condition  of  France 
under  the  old  regime.  At  the  beginning 
of  1856  the  first  part  of  his  great  work 
was  published.  The  impression  produced 
by  it  was  extraordinary.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  a key  that  opened  to  men  the  se- 
crets of  a history  with  the  events  of  which 
they  were  so  familiar  that  it  had  seemed 
to  them  nothing  more  was  to  be  learned 
concerning  it  The  book  is  one  which, 
though  unfinished,  is,  so  far  as  it  advan- 
ces, complete.  It  will  retain  its  place  as 
an  historical  essay  of  the  highest  value; 
for  it  is  a study  of  the  past,  undertaken 
not  merely  with  the  intention  of  elucidat- 
ing the  facts  of  a particular  period  of  his- 
tory, but  also  with  the  design  of  investi- 
gating and  establishing  the  general  prin- 
ciples in  politics  and  government  of  which 
facts  and  events  are  but  the  external  in- 
dications. Tocqueville  was  too  honest 
to  write  according  to  any  predetermined 
theory ; but  he  also  penetrated  too  deeply 
into  the  causes  of  things  not  to  arrive,  at 
length,  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  teachings  of  history. 

Tocqueville  had  now  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  fame  as  an  author.  He  enjoyed 
the  harvest  of  success,  and  his  ambition 
was  urged  by  it  to  new  exertion.  But  in 
the  summer  of  1858  he  had  an  alarm- 
ing attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  ac- 
companied with  a general  prostration  of 
strength.  In  the  autumn,  his  physicians 
ordered  him  to  the  South,  and  early  in 
November  he  arrived  at  Cannes,  where 
he  was  to  spend  the  winter.  But  nei- 
ther change  of  climate  nor  tender  nurs- 
ing was  sufficient  to  prevent  his  disease 
from  progressing.  He  suffered  much,  but 
be  still  hoped.  He  became  worso  as  the 
spring  came  on,  and  on  the  16th  of  April, 
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1859,  he  died.  He  was  fifty-four  years 
old,  but  he  had  lived  a long  life,  if  life 
be  measured  by  thought  and  moral  prog- 
ress. 

In  his  domestic  life  Tocqueville  had 
been  most  happy,  and  it  was  in  his  own 
home  that  his  character  appeared  in  its 
most  delightful  aspect.  In  society  he  was 
a converser  of  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
Few  men  were  his  rivals  in  this  art,  so 
well  practised  in  Paris.  His  flow  of  ideas 
was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  choice- 
ness and  vigor  of  his  expression.  But 
he  was  not  a tyrant  in  talk,  and  he  was 
as  ready  to  listen  as  to  seek  for  listeners. 
His  social  powers  were  at  the  service  of 
his  friends.  He  was  not  of  a gay  tem- 
per, but  he  had  a peculiar  thoughtful- 
ness for  others  which  gave  a charm  to 
his  manners  far  superior  to  that  of  care- 
less vivacity.  M.  de  Beaumont  speaks 
of  him  in  his  relations  to  his  friends  in 
words  full  of  feeling : — 

“ I have  said  that  he  had  many  friends ; 
but  he  experienced  a still  greater  hap- 
piness, that  of  never  losing  one  of  them. 
He  had  also  another  happiness:  it  was 
the  knowing  how  to  love  them  all  so  well, 
that  none  ever  complained  of  the  share 
he  received,  even  while  seeing  that  of 
the  others.  He  was  as  ingenious  as  he 
was  sincere  in  his  attachments;  and  nev- 
er, perhaps,  did  example  prove  better 
than  his  how  many  charms  good-wit  adds 
to  good-will  ( combien  V esprit  ajoute  de 
chartnes  a la  bonte). 

“ Good  as  he  was,”  continues  M.  de 
Beaumont,  “he  aspired  without  ceasing 
to  become  better ; and  it  is  certain  that 
each  day  he  drew  nearer  to  that  moral 
perfection  which  seemed  to  him  the  only 

end  worthy  of  man Each  day  ho 

brought  into  all  his  sentiments  and  all 
his  actions  something  of  deeper  piety, 

and  stronger  gratitude  to  God 

He  was  more  patient,  more  laborious, 
more  watchful  to  lose  nothing  of  that  life 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  he  had 
the  right  to  find  beautiful,  he  who  made 
of  it  so  noble  a use  I Finally,  it  may  be 
said  to  his  honor,  that  at  an  epoch  in 
which  each  man  tends  to  concentrate  his 
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regard  upon  himself,  he  had  no  other 
aim  than  that  of  seeking  for  truths  useful 
to  his  fellows,  no  other  passion  than  that 
of  increasing  their  well-being  and  their 
dignity.” — Vol.  I.  p.  124. 

The  correspondence  of  a man  about 
whom  such  words  may  be  said  without  ex- 
aggeration has  more  than  a merely  liter- 
ary interest.  This  book  is  one  of  which 
the  literary  critic  is  not  the  final  judge. 
Tocqueville’s  letters,  like  every  genuine 
series  of  letters  written  without  thought  of 
publication,  have  the  charm  and  more  than 
the  simplicity  of  autobiography.  Their 
merit  lies  not  so  much  in  grace  of  style, 
picturesqueness  of  description,  or  familiar 
freedom  of  composition,  as  in  their  ex- 
hibition of  power  of  thought  combined 
with  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling, 
and  in  the  frequent  expression  of  ardent 
patriotism  and  strong  personal  sympa- 
thies with  public  or  with  private  inter- 
ests. They  are  the  letters  of  a man  who 
took  a grave  view  of  life,  regarding  it 
“as  an  affair  with  which  we  are  char- 
ged, which  must  be  carried  through  and 
ended  with  honor  to  ourselves.”  They 
are  the  letters  also  of  a man  of  strong 
and  faithful  affections ; and  the  long  se- 
ries of  them  addressed  during  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  Count  Louis  de  Kergor- 
lay  has,  in  addition  to  its  interest  from 
its  variety  of  topics,  a special  moral  val- 
ue as  the  record  of  a close  and  confi- 
dential friendship  maintained  in  spite  of 
the  widest  divergence  of  political  opinion 
during  a period  of  unusual  political  ex- 
citement. Few  men  have  the  temper  or 
the  sentiment  requisite  for  the  support 
of  intimate  relations  under  such  condi- 
tions. But  his  friendships  occupied  a very 
large  place  in  Tocqueville’s  life.  In  them 
he  found  happiness  and  repose.  To  one 
of  his  friends  he  writes  in  1844,  “ The  re- 
membrance of  you  is  the  more  precious 
to  me  because  it  calms  in  me  all  those 
troubles  of  the  soul  that  politics  engen- 
der.” And  thus  in  the  most  trying  pas- 
sages of  his  life,  and  especially  in  the  dis- 
couragement of  his  later  years,  the  thought 
of  his  friends  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantly with  him,  and  his  correspond- 
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ence  with  them  became  almost  a neces- 
sity for  his  spirit.  His  letters,  or  rather 
that  portion  of  them  which  M.  de  Beau- 
mont has  published,  and  which  must  some 
day  be  succeeded  by  a fuller  collection, 
have  thus  a double  character : they  con- 
tain the  judgments  of  a wide  and  pro- 
found thinker  on  the  subjects  which  in- 
terested him,  while  they  show  him  in  the 
most  amiable  and  attractive  light  as  a 
generous  and  constant  friend.  They  are 
not  to  be  compared  in  wit  or  elaborate 
finish  with  the  brilliant  letters  of  Courier ; 
they  have  not  the  striking  originality  and 
terse  vigor  of  those  of  De  Maistre,  but 
they  have  the  grace  of  simple  and  pure 
feeling,  and  the  worth  of  clear,  manly, 
high-toned  thought.  No  one  capable  of 
appreciating  them  can  read  them  with- 
out learning  to  feel  toward  their  author 
not  merely  respect,  but  also  a strong  per- 
sonal regard.  The  two  following  extracts 
have  a special  appropriateness  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  own  country, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  display  the 
qualities  most  characteristic  of  Tocque- 
ville’s intellect.  They  are  both  from  let- 
ters addressed  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished correspondents  of  his  later  years, 
Madame  de  Swetchine. 

“ There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  two  dis- 
tinct divisions  in  morals,  one  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other  in  the  eyes  of  God,  but 
in  which  in  our  days  his  ministers  in- 
struct us  with  very  unequal  ardor.  One 
belongs  to  private  life:  it  embraces  the 
relative  duties  of  mankind  as  fathers,  as 
sons,  as  wives,  as  husbands.  The  other 
regards  public  life:  the  duties  of  every 
citizen  toward  his  country,  and  toward 
that  human  society  of  which  he  forms  a 
special  part.  Am  I deceived  in  believ- 
ing that  the  clergy  of  our  time  are  very 
much  occupied  with  the  first  portion  of 
morals,  and  very  little  with  the  second  ? 
This  appears  to  me  especially  observ- 
able in  the  manner  in  which  women 
think  and  feel.  I see  a great  number 
of  them  who  have  a thousand  private 
virtues  in  which  the  direct  and  benefi- 
cent action  of  religion  manifests  itself, — 
who,  thanks  to  it,  are  most  faithful  wives 
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and  excellent  mothers,  who  show  them- 
selves just  and  indulgent  toward  their 
domestics,  charitable  to  the  poor.  But 
as  to  that  portion  of  duties  which  is  con- 
nected with  public  life,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  even  the  idea  of  it  Not  only 
they  do  not  practise  them  themselves, 
which  is  natural  enough,  but  they  do 
not  seem  even  to  have  the  thought  of  in- 
culcating them  on  those  over  whom  they 
have  influence.  It  is  a side  of  education 
that  is,  as  it  were,  invisible  to  them.  It 
was  not  so  under  that  old  regime  which,  in 
the  midst  of  many  vices,  developed  proud 
and  manly  virtues.  I have  often  heard 
it  told,  that  my  grandmother,  who  was  a 
very  religious  (tr'es  sainte ) woman,  after 
impressing  upon  her  young  son  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  duties  of  private  life,  failed 
not  to  add, — ‘ And  then,  my  child,  never 
forget  that  a man  owes  himself  above  all 
to  his  country ; that  there  is  no  sacrifice 
that  he  ought  not  to  make  for  her ; that 
he  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  her  fate  ; 
that  God  requires  of  him  that  he  be  al- 
ways ready  to  consecrate,  if  need  be,  his 
time,  his  fortune,  even  his  life,  to  the 
service  of  the  State  and  of  the  king.” 
— Yol.  II.  p.  341. 

“I  do  not  ask  of  the  priests  to  re- 
quire of  the  men  whoso  education  is 
committed  to  them,  or  over  whom  they 
exercise  influence,  I do  not  ask  of  them 
to  require  of  these  men,  as  a duty  of 
conscience,  to  support  the  republic  or 
the  monarchy;  but  I avow  that  I de- 
sire that  they  should  oftener  tell  them, 
that,  as  they  are  Christians,  so  they  be- 
long to  one  of  those  great  human  asso- 
ciations which  God  has  established,  with- 
out doubt  in  order  to  render  more  visible 
and  more  sensible  the  bonds  which  ought 


to  unite  individuals  to  each  other,  — as- 
sociations which  are  named  the  people, 
and  whose  territory  is  called  the  country. 
I desire  that  they  should  cause  the  fact 
to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  souls 
of  men,  that  each  man  owes  himself  to 
this  collective  existence  before  belonging 
to  himself;  that  in  regard  to  this  exist- 
ence no  man  is  allowed  to  be  indifferent, 
still  less  to  make  of  indifference  a sort  of 
feeble  virtue  which  enervates  many  of 
the  most  noble  instincts  that  have  been 
given  to  us ; that  all  are  responsible  for 
what  happens  to  it,  and  that  all,  accord- 
ing to  their  light,  are  bound  to  labor 
constantly  for  its  prosperity,  to  take  care 
that  it  be  submitted  only  to  beneficent, 
respectable,  and  lawful  authorities.  . . . 
This  is  what  I wish  should  be  incul- 
cated on  men,  and  especially  on  women. 
Nothing  has  more  struck  me,  in  an  expe- 
rience now  of  considerable  length  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  than  the  influence  that  wom- 
en always  exercise  in  this  matter,  — in- 
fluence so  much  the  greater  as  it  is  indi- 
rect I do  not  doubt  that  it  is  they  above 
all  who  give  to  every  nation  a certain 
moral  temperament,  which  shows  itself 
afterwards  in  politics.”  — Yol.  II.  p.  348. 

Tocqueville’s  services  to  France,  to 
liberty,  did  not  end  with  his  life.  The 
example,  no  less  than  the  writings  of 
such  a man,  bears  fruit  in  later  times. 
It  belongs  to  no  one  land.  Wherever 
men  are  striving  in  thought  or  in  action 
to  support  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
law,  to  strengthen  institutions  founded 
on  principles  of  equal  justice,  to  secure 
established  liberties  by  defending  the 
government  in  which  they  are  embodied, 
his  teachings  will  be  prized,  and  his  mem- 
ory be  honored. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MONK’S  STRUGGLE. 

The  golden  sunshine  of  the  spring 
morning  was  deadened  to  a sombre  tone 
in  the  shadowy  courts  of  the  Capuchin 
convent.  The  reddish  brown  of  the  walls 
was  flecked  with  gold  and  orange  spots 
of  lichen  ; and  here  and  there,  in  crevices, 
tufts  of  grass,  or  even  a little  bunch  of 
gold-blooming  flowers,  looked  hardily  forth 
into  the  shadowy  air.  A covered  walk, 
with  stone  arches,  inclosed  a square  filled 
with  dusky  shrubbery.  There  were  tall 
funereal  cypresses,  whose  immense  height 
and  scraggy  profusion  of  decaying  branch- 
es showed  their  extreme  old  age.  There 
were  gaunt,  gnarled  olives,  with  trunks 
twisted  in  immense  serpent  folds,  and 
boughs  wreathed  and  knotted  into  wild, 
unnatural  contractions,  as  if  their  growth 
had  been  a series  of  spasmodic  convul- 
sions, instead  of  a calm  and  gentle  de- 
velopment of  Nature.  There  were  over- 
grown dumps  of  aloes,  with  the  bare  skel- 
etons of  former  flower- stalks  standing 
erect  among  their  dusky  horns  or  lying 
rotting  on  the  ground  beside  them.  The 
place  had  evidently  been  intended  tor 
the  culture  of  shrubbery  and  flowers,  but 
the  growth  of  the  trees  had  long  since  so 
intercepted  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  that 
not  even  grass  could  find  root  beneath 
their  branches.  The  ground  was  cover- 
ed with  a damp  green  mould,  strewn  here 
and  there  with  dead  boughs,  or  patched 
with  tufts  of  fern  and  lycopodium,  throwing 
out  their  green  hairy  roots  into  the  moist 
soil.  A few  half-dead  roses  and  jasmines, 
remnants  of  former  days  of  flowers,  still 
maintained  a struggling  existence,  but 
looked  wan  and  discouraged  in  the  effort, 
and  seemed  to  stretch  and  pine  vaguely 
for  a freer  air.  In  fact,  the  whole  garden 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  symbol 
of  the  life  by  which  it  was  surrounded, — 
a life  stagnant,  unnatural,  and  unhealthy, 
cut  off  from  all  those  thousand  stimulants 


to  wholesome  development  which  are  af- 
forded by  the  open  plain  of  human  exist- 
ence, where  strong  natures  grow  distort- 
ed in  unnatural  efforts,  though  weaker 
ones  find  in  its  lowly  shadows  a con- 
genial refuge. 

We  have  given  the  brighter  side  of 
conventual  life  in  the  days  we  are  de- 
scribing : we  have  shown  it  as  often  a 
needed  shelter  of  woman’s  helplessness 
during  ages  of  political  uncertainty  and 
revolution  ; we  have  shown  it  as  the 
congenial  retreat  where  the  artist,  the 
poet,  the  student,  and  the  man  devoted 
to  ideas  found  leisure  undisturbed  to  de- 
velop themselves  under  the  consecrating 
protection  of  religion.  The  picture  would 
be  unjust  to  truth,  did  we  not  recognize, 
what,  from  our  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, we  must  expect,  a conventual  life  of 
far  less  elevated  and  refined  order.  We 
should  expect  that  institutions  which  guar- 
antied to  each  individual  a livelihood,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  physical  labor  or  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  a family,  might 
in  time  come  to  be  incumbered  with  many 
votaries  in  whom  indolence  and  improvi- 
dence were  the  only  impelling  motives. 
In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  unspiritual 
are  the  majority,  — the  spiritual  the  ex- 
ceptions. It  was  to  the  multitude  that 
Jesus  said,  “Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye 
saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat 
and  were  filled,”  — and  the  multitude  has 
been  much  of  the  same  mind  from  that 
day  to  this. 

The  convent  of  which  we  speak  had 
been  for  some  years  under  the  lenient 
rule  of  the  jolly  Brother  Girolamo,  — an 
easy,  wide-spread,  loosely  organized  body, 
whose  views  of  the  purpose  of  human  exist- 
ence were  decidedly  Anacreontic.  Fasts 
he  abominated, — night-prayers  he  found 
unfavorable  to  his  constitution ; but  he 
was  a judge  of  olives  and  good  wine, 
and  often  threw  out  valuable  hints  in  his 
pastoral  visits  on  the  cooking  of  macca- 
roni,  for  which  he  had  himself  elaborated 
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a savory  recipe ; and  the  cellar  and  larder 
of  the  convent,  during  his  pastorate,  pre- 
sented so  many  urgent  solicitations  to  con- 
ventual repose,  as  to  threaten  an  incon- 
venient increase  in  the  number  of  broth- 
ers. The  monks  in  his  time  lounged  in 
all  the  sunny  places  of  the  convent  like 
so  many  loose  sacks  of  meal,  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  dolce  far  niente  which  seems 
to  be  the  universal  rule  of  Southern  cli- 
mates. They  ate  and  drank  and  slept  and 
snored ; they  made  pastoral  visits  through 
tiie  surrounding  community  which  were 
far  from  edifying ; they  gambled,  and 
tippled,  and  sang  most  unspiritual  songs ; 
and  keeping  all  the  while  their  own  pri- 
vate pass-key  to  Paradise  tucked  under 
their  girdles,  were  about  as  jolly  a set  of 
sailors  to  Eternity  as  the  world  had  to 
show.  In  fact,  the  climate  of  Southern 
Italy  and  its  gorgeous  scenery  arc  more 
favorable  to  voluptuous  ecstasy  than  to 
the  severe  and  grave  warfare  of  the  true 
Christian  soldier.  The  sunny  plains  of 
Capua  demoralized  the  soldiers  of  Han- 
nibal, and  it  was  not  without  a reason 
that  ancient  poet3  made  those  lovely  re- 
gions the  abode  of  Sirens  whose  song  mad- 
dened by  its  sweetness,  and  of  a Circe 
who  made  men  drunk  with  her  sensual 
fascinations,  till  they  became  sunk  to 
the  form  of  brutes.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
is  the  lotos-eater’s  paradise,  — the  purple 
skies,  the  enchanted  shores,  the  soothing 
gales,  the  dreamy  mists,  which  all  conspire 
to  melt  the  energy  of  the  will,  and  to 
make  existence  either  a half- doze  of 
dreamy  apathy  or  an  awaking  of  mad 
delirium. 

It  was  not  from  dreamy,  voluptuous 
Southern  Italy  that  the  religious  progress 
of  the  Italian  race  received  anv  vigorous 
impulses.  These  came  from  more  north- 
ern and  more  mountainous  regions,  from 
the  severe,  clear  heights  of  Florence,  Pe- 
rugia, and  Assisi,  where  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  both  had  somewhat  of  the 
old  Etruscan  earnestness  and  gloom. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  stupid 
alarm  and  helpless  confusion  of  these 
easy-going  monks,  when  their  new  Supe- 
rior came  down  among  them  hissing  with 


a white  heat  from  the  very  hottest  fur- 
nace-fires of  a new  religious  experience, 
burning  and  quivering  with  the  terrors 
of  the  world  to  come,  — pale,  thin,  eager, 
tremulous,  and  yet  with  all  the  martial 
vigor  of  the  former  warrior,  and  all  the 
habits  of  command  of  a former  princely 
station.  His  reforms  gave  no  quarter  to 
right  or  left ; sleepy  monks  were  dragged 
out  to  midnight-prayers,  and  their  devo- 
tions enlivened  with  vivid  pictures  of 
hell-fire  and  ingenuities  of  eternal  tor- 
ment enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  most 
torpid.  There  was  to  be  no  more  gor- 
mandizing, no  more  wine-bibbing;  the 
choice  old  wines  were  placed  under  lock 
and  key  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  poor 
in  the  vicinity ; and  every  fast  of  the 
Church,  and  every  obsolete  rule  of  the 
order,  were  revived  with  unsparing  rigor. 
It  is  true,  they  hated  their  new  Superior 
with  all  the  energy  which  laziness  and 
good  living  had  left  them,  but  they  every 
soul  of  them  shook  in  their  sandals  be- 
fore him ; for  there  is  a true  and  establish- 
ed order  of  mastery  among  human  be- 
ings, and  when  a man  of  enkindled  ener- 
gy and  intense  will  comes  among  a flock 
of  irresolute  commonplace  individuals,  ho 
subjects  them  to  himself  by  a sort  of  mor- 
al paralysis  similar  to  what  a great,  vigor- 
ous gymnotus  distributes  among  a fry  of 
inferior  fishes.  The  bolder  ones,  who 
made  motions  of  rebellion,  were  so  ener- 
getically swooped  upon,  and  consigned  to 
the  discipline  of  dungeon  and  bread-and- 
water,  that  less  courageous  natures  made 
a merit  of  siding  with  the  more  jnjwer- 
ful  party,  mentally  resolving  to  carry  by 
fraud  the  points  which  they  despaired  of 
accomplishing  by  force. 

On  the  morning  we  speak  of,  two 
monks  might  have  been  seen  lounging 
on  a stone  bench  by  one  of  the  arches, 
looking  listlessly  into  the  sombre  garden- 
patch  we  have  described.  The  first  of 
these,  Father  Anselmo,  was  a corpulent 
fellow,  with  an  easy  swing  of  gait,  heavy 
animal  features,  and  an  eye  of  shrewd 
and  stealthy  cunning : the  whole  air  of 
the  man  expressed  the  cautious,  care- 
ful voluptuary.  The  other,  Father  Jo- 
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hannes,  was  tliin,  wiry,  and  clastic,  with 
hands  like  birds’  claws,  and  an  eye  that 
reminded  one  of  the  crafty  cunning  of  a 
serpent.  His  smile  was  a curious  blend- 
ing of  shrewdness  and  malignity.  He 
regarded  his  companion  from  time  to 
time  obliquely  from  the  corners  of  his 
eyes,  to  see  what  impression  his  words 
were  making,  and  had  a habit  of  jerking 
himself  up  in  the  middle  of  a sentence 
and  looking  warily  round  to  see  if  any 
one  were  listening,  which  indicated  ha- 
bitual distrust. 

“Our  holy  Superior  is  out  a good  while 
this  morning,”  he  said,  at  length. 

The  observation  was  made  in  the 
smoothest  and  most  silken  tones,  but 
they  carried  with  them  such  a singular 
suggestion  of  doubt  and  inquiry  that  they 
seemed  like  an  accusation. 

44  Ah  ? ” replied  the  other,  perceiving 
evidently  some  intended  undertone  of 
suspicion  lurking  in  the  words,  but  ap- 
parently resolved  not  to  commit  himself 
to  his  companion. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  first;  44  the  zeal  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  consumes  him,  the  bless- 
ed man ! ” 

“Blessed  man!”  echoed  the  second, 
rolling  up  his  eyes,  and  giving  a deep 
sigh,  which  shook  his  portly  proportions 
so  that  they  quivered  like  jelly. 

“ If  he  goes  on  in  this  way  much  lon- 
ger,” continued  Father  Johannes,  “ there 
will  soon  be  very  little  mortal  left;  of  him ; 
the  saints  will  claim  him.” 

Father  Anselmo  gave  something  re- 
sembling a pious  groan,  but  darted  mean- 
while a shrewd  observant  glance  at  the 
speaker. 

“ What  would  become  of  the  convent, 
were  he  gone?”  said  Father  Johannes. 
“ All  these  blessed  reforms  which  he  has 
brought  about  would  fall  back ; for  our 
nature  is  fearfully  corrupt,  and  ever  tends 
to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  sin  and  pollu- 
tion. What  changes  hath  he  wrought 
in  us  all ! To  be  sure,  the  means  were 
sometimes  severe.  I remember,  brother, 
when  he  had  you  under  ground  for  more 
than  ten  days.  My  heart  was  pained  for 
you ; but  I suppose  you  know  that  it  was 
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necessary,  in  order  to  bring  you  to  that 
eminent  Btate  of  sanctity  where  you  now 
stand.” 

The  heavy,  sensual  features  of  Father 
Anselmo  flushed  up  with  some  emotion, 
whether  of  anger  or  of  fear  it  was  hard 
to  tell ; but  he  gave  one  hasty  glance  at 
his  companion,  which,  if  a glance  could 
kill,  would  have  struck  him  dead,  and 
then  there  fell  over  his  countenance,  like 
a veil,  an  expression  of  sanctimonious  hu- 
mility, as  he  replied, — 

“ Thank  you  for  your  sympathy,  dear- 
est brother.  I remember,  too,  how  I felt 
for  you  that  week  when  you  were  fed  on- 
ly on  bread  and  water,  and  had  to  take 
it  on  your  knees  off  the  floor,  while  the 
rest  of  us  sat  at  table.  How  blessed  it 
must  be  to  have  one’s  pride  brought  down 
in  that  way  1 When  our  dear,  blessed 
Superior  first  came,  brother,  you  were  as 
a bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  but 
now  what  a blessed  change ! It  must 
give  you  so  much  peace  1 How  you  must 
love  him  1 ” 

44 1 think  we  love  him  about  equally,” 
said  Father  Johannes,  his  dark,  thin  feat- 
ures expressing  the  concentration  of  ma- 
lignity. “ His  labors  have  been  blessed 
among  us.  Not  often  does  a faithful  shep- 
herd meet  so  loving  a flock.  I have  been 
told  that  the  great  Peter  Abelard  found 
far  less  gratitude.  They  tried  to  poison 
him  in  the  most  holy  wine.” 

44  How  absurd ! ” interrupted  Father 
Anselmo,  hastily ; 44  as  if  the  blood  of  the 
Lord,  as  if  our  Lord  himself,  could  be 
made  poison ! ” 

44  Brother,  it  is  a fact, 7 insisted  the  for- 
mer, in  tones  silvery  with  humility  and 
sweetness. 

44  A fact  that  the  most  holy  blood  can 
be  poisoned?”  replied  the  other,  with 
horror  evidently  genuine. 

44 1 grieve  to  say,  brother,”  said  Father 
Johannes, 44  that  in  my  profane  and  world- 
ly days  I tried  that  experiment  on  a dog, 
and  the  poor  brute  died  in  five  minutes. 
Ah,  brother,”  he  added,  observing  that 
his  obese  companion  was  now  thoroughly 
roused,  “you  see  before  you  the  chief 
of  sinners  1 Judas  was  nothing  to  me; 
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and  yet,  such  are  the  triumphs  of  grace, 
I am  an  unworthy  member  of  this  most 
blessed  and  pious  brotherhood  ; but  1 do 
penance  daily  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for 
my  offence.” 

“ But,  Brother  Johannes,  was  it  really 
so  ? did  it  really  happen  ?”  inquired  Fa- 
ther Anselmo,  looking  puzzled.  “ Where, 
then,  is  our  faith  ? ” 

“Doth  our  faith  rest  on  human  rea- 
son, or  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
Brother  Anselmo  ? I bless  God  that  I 
have  arrived  at  that  state  where  I can 
adoringly  say,  ‘ I believe,  because  it  is 
impossible.’  Yea,  brother,  I know  it  to 
be  a fact  that  the  ungodly  have  some- 
times destroyed  holy  men,  like  our  Supe- 
rior, who  could  not  be  induced  to  taste 
wine  for  any  worldly  purpose,  by  drug- 
ging the  blessed  cup ; so  dreadful  are  the 
ragings  of  Satan  in  our  corrupt  nature  1 ” 

“I  can’t  sec  into  that,”  said  Father 
Anselmo,  still  looking  confused. 

“ Brother,”  answered  Father  Johannes, 
“permit  an  unworthy  sinner  to  remind 
you  that  you  must  not  try  to  see  into  any- 
thing; all  that  is  wanted  of  you  in  our 
most  holy  religion  is  to  shut  your  eyes 
and  believe ; all  things  are  possible  to  the 
eye  of  faith.  Now,  humanly  speaking,” 
he  added,  with  a peculiarly  meaning  look, 
“ who  would  believe  that  you  kept  all  the 
fasts  of  our  order,  and  all  the  extraordi- 
nary ones  which  it  hath  pleased  our  bless- 
ed Superior  to  lay  upon  us,  as  you  surely 
do  ? A worldling  might  swear,  to  look  at 
you,  that  such  flesh  and  color  must  come 
in  some  way  from  good  meat  and  good 
wine ; but  we  remember  how  the  three 
children  throve  on  the  pulse  and  reject- 
ed the  meat  from  the  king’s  table.” 

The  countenance  of  Father  Anselmo 
expressed  both  anger  and  alarm  at  this 
home-thrust,  and  the  changes  did  not  es- 
cape the  keen  eye  of  Father  Johannes, 
who  went  on. 

“ I directed  the  eyes  of  our  holy  father 
upon  you  as  a striking  example  of  the 
benefits  of  abstemious  living,  showing  that 
the  days  of  miracles  are  not  yet  past  in 
the  Church,  as  some  skeptics  would  have 
us  believe.  He  seemed  to  study  you  at- 
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tentively.  I have  no  doubt  he  will  hon- 
or you  with  some  more  particular  inqui- 
ries, — the  blessed  saint ! ” 

Father  Anselmo  turned  uneasily  on 
his  seat  and  stealthily  eyed  his  compan- 
ion, to  see,  if  possible,  how  much  real 
knowledge  was  expressed  by  his  words, 
and  then  answered  on  quite  auother  top- 
ic. 

“ How  this  garden  has  fallen  to  decay  ! 
We  miss  old  Father  Angelo  sorely,  who 
was  always  trimming  and  cleansing  it. 
Our  Superior  is  too  heavenly-minded  to 
have  much  thought  for  earthly  things, 
and  so  it  goes.” 

Father  Johannes  watched  this  attempt 
at  diversion  with  a glitter  of  stealthy  mal- 
ice, and,  seeming  to  be  absorbed  in  con- 
templation, broke  out  again  exactly  where 
he  had  left  off  on  the  unwelcome  subject. 

“ I mind  me  now,  Brother  Anselmo, 

that,  when  yon  came  out  of  your  cell  to 

prayers,  the  other  night,  your  utteranco 

was  thick,  and  your  eyes  heavy  and 

watery,  and  your  gait  uncertain.  One 

would  swear  that  vou  had  been  drunken 
¥ 

with  new  wine  ; but  we  knew  it  was  all 
the  effect  of  fasting  and  devout  contem- 
plation, which  inebriates  the  soul  with 
holy  raptures,  as  happened  to  the  blessed 
Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  I re- 
marked the  same  to  our  holy  father,  and 
he  seemed  to  give  it  earnest  heed,  for  I 
saw  him  watching  you  through  all  the 
services.  How  blessed  is  such  watchful- 
ness ! ” 

“The  Devil  take  him!”  said  Father 
Anselmo,  suddenly  thrown  off'  his  guard ; 
but  checking  himself,  he  added,  confus- 
edly,— “I  mean” 

“I  understand  you,  brother,”  said  Far- 
ther Johannes ; “ it  is  a motion  of  the  old 
nature  not  yet  entirely  subdued.  A little 
more  of  the  discipline  of  the  lower  vaults, 
which  you  have  found  so  precious,  will 
set  all  that  right.” 

“ You  would  not  inform  against  me  ? ” 
said  Father  Anselmo,  with  an  expression 
of  alarm. 

“ It  would  be  my  duty,  I suppose,”  said 
Father  Johannes,  with  a sigh  ; “ but,  sin- 
ner that  I am,  I never  could  bring  my 
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mind  to  such  proceedings  with  the  vigor 
of  our  blessed  father.  Had  I been  Su- 
perior of  the  convent,  as  was  talked  of, 
how  differently  might  things  have  pro- 
ceeded ! I should  have  erred  by  a sinful 
laxness.  How  fortunate  that  it  was  he, 
instead  of  such  a miserable  sinner  as  my- 
self!” 

“ Well,  tell  me,  then,  Father  Johannes, 

— for  your  eyes  are  shrewd  as  a lynx’s, 

— is  our  good  Superior  so  perfect  as  he 
seems  ? or  does  he  have  his  little  private 
comforts  sometimes,  like  the  rest  of  us? 
Nobody,  you  know,  can  stand  it  to  be 
always  on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  to 
Paradise.  For  my  part,  between  you  and 
me,  I never  believed  all  that  story  they 
read  to  us  so  often  about  Saint  Simon 
Stylites,  who  passed  so  many  years  on  the 
top  of  a pillar  and  never  came  down. 
Trust  me,  the  old  boy  found  his  way 
down  sometimes,  when  all  the  world  was 
asleep,  and  got  somebody  to  do  duty  for 
him  meantime,  while  he  took  a little 
something  comfortable.  Is  it  not  so  ? ” 

“ I am  told  to  believe,  and  I do  be- 
lieve,” said  Father  Johannes,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  piously ; “ and,  dear  broth- 
er, it  ill  befits  a sinner  like  me  to  reprove ; 
but  it  seemeth  to  me  as  if  you  make  too 
much  use  of  the  eyes  of  carnal  inquiry. 
Touching  the  life  of  our  holy  father,  I 
cannot  believe  the  most  scrupulous  watch 
can  detect  anything  in  his  walk  or  con- 
versation other  than  appears  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  food  is  next  to  nothing,  — a 
little  chopped  spinach  or  some  bitter  herb 
cooked  without  salt  for  ordinary  days,  and 
on  fast  days  he  mingles  this  with  ashes, 
according  to  a saintly  rule.  As  for  sleep, 
I believe  he  does  without  it;  for  at  no 
time  of  the  night,  when  I have  knocked 
at  the  door  of  his  cell,  have  I found  him 
sleeping.  He  is  always  at  his  prayers  or 
breviary.  His  cell  hath  only  a rough, 
hard  board  for  a bed,  with  a log  of  rough 
wood  for  a pillow ; yet  he  complains  of 
that  as  tempting  to  indolence.” 

Father  Anselmo  shrugged  his  fat  shoul- 
ders, ruefully. 

“ It ’s  all  well  enough,”  he  said,  “ for 
those  that  want  to  take  this  hard  road  to 
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Paradise ; but  why  need  they  drive  the 
flock  up  with  them  ? ” 

“ True  enough,  Brother  Anselmo,”  said 
Father  Johannes;  “ but  the  flock  will  re- 
joice in  it  in  the  end,  doubtless.  I under- 
stand he  is  purposing  to  draw  yet  stricter 
the  reins  of  discipline.  Wo  ought  to  be 
thankful.” 

“Thankful?  We  can’t  wink  but  six 
times  a week  now,”  said  Father  Anscl- 
mo;  “and  by -and -by  he  won’t  let  us 
wink  at  all.” 

“ Hist  1 hush  1 here  he  comes,”  said 
Father  Johannes.  “ What  ails  him  ? he 
looks  wild,  like  a man  distraught.” 

In  a moment  more,  in  fact,  Father 
Francesco  strode  hastily  through  the  cor- 
ridor, with  his  deep-set  eyes  dilated  and 
glittering,  and  a vivid  hectic  flush  on  his 
hollow  checks.  He  paid  no  regard  to  the 
salutation  of  the  obsequious  monks;  in 
fact,  he  seemed  scarcely  to  see  them,  but 
hurried  in  a disordered  manner  through 
the  passages  and  gained  the  room  of  his 
cell,  which  he  shut  and  locked  with  a vio- 
lent clang. 

“ What  has  come  over  him  now  ? ” said 
Father  Anselmo. 

Father  Johannes  stealthily  followed 
some  distance,  and  then  stood  with  his 
lean  neck  outstretched  and  his  head  turn- 
ed in  the  direction  where  the  Superior  had 
disappeared.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
man,  with  his  acute  glittering  eye,  might 
remind  one  of  a serpent  making  an  ob- 
servation before  darting  after  his  prey. 

“ Something  is  working  him,”  he  said 
to  himself ; “ what  may  it  be  ? ” 

Meanwhile  that  heavy  oaken  door  had 
closed  on  a narrow  cell, — bare  of  every- 
thing which  could  be  supposed  to  be  a 
matter  of  convenience  in  the  abode  of 
a human  being.  A table  of  the  rud- 
est and  most  primitive  construction  was 
garnished  with  a skull,  whose  empty  eye- 
holes and  grinning  teeth  were  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  room.  Behind 
this  stood  a large  crucifix,  manifestly  the 
work  of  no  common  master,  and  bearing 
evident  traces  in  its  workmanship  of  Flor- 
entine art : it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
relics  of  the  former  wealth  of  the  noble- 
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man  who  had  buried  his  name  and  world- 
ly possessions  in  this  living  sepulchre. 
A splendid  manuscript  breviary,  rich- 
ly illuminated,  lay  open  on  the  table; 
and  the  fair  fancy  of  its  flowery  letters, 
the  lustre  of  gold  and  silver  on  its  pa- 
ges, formed  a singular  contrast  to  the 
squalid  nakedness  of  everything  else  in 
the  room.  This  book,  too,  had  been  a 
family  heirloom;  some  lingering  shred 
of  human  and  domestic  affection  shelter- 
ed itself  under  the  protection  of  religion 
in  making  it  the  companion  of  his  self- 
imposed  life  of  penance  and  renuncia- 
tion. 

Father  Francesco  had  just  returned 
from  the  scene  in  the  confessional  we 
have  already  described.  That  day  had 
brought  to  him  one  of  those  pungent  and 
vivid  inward  revelations  which  sometimes 
overset  in  a moment  some  delusion  that 
has  been  the  cherished  growth  of  years. 
Henceforth  the  reign  of  self-deception 
was  past,  — there  was  no  more  self-con- 
cealment, no  more  evasion.  He  loved 
Agnes,  — he  knew  it,  — he  said  it  over 
and  over  again  to  himself  with  a stormy 
intensity  of  energy ; and  in  this  hour  the 
whole  of  his  nature  seemed  to  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  the  awful  barriers  which 
hemmed  in  and  threatened  this  passion. 
He  now  saw  clearly  that  all  that  he  had 
been  calling  fatherly  tenderness,  pasto- 
ral zeal,  Christian  unity,  and  a thou- 
sand other  evangelical  names,  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a passion  that 
had  gone  to  the  roots  of  existence  and 
absorbed  into  itself  all  that  there  was 
of  him.  Where  was  he  to  look  for  ref- 
uge ? What  hymn,  what  prayer  had  he 
not  blent  with  her  image?  It  was  this 
that  he  had  given  to  her  as  a holy  lesson, 
— it  was  that  that  she  had  spoken  of  to 
him  as  the  best  expression  of  her  feelings. 
This  prayer  he  had  explained  to  her,  — 
he  remembered  just  the  beautiful  light 
in  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  his  so 
trustingly.  How  dear  to  him  had  been 
that  unquestioning  devotion,  that  tender, 
innocent  humility ! — how  dear,  and  how 
dangerous ! 

We  have  read  of  flowing  rivulets  wan- 


dering peacefully  without  ripple  or  com- 
motion, so  long  as  no  barrier  stayed  their 
course,  suddenly  chafing  in  angry  fury 
when  an  impassable  dam  was  thrown 
across  their  waters.  So  any  affection, 
however  genial  and  gentle  in  its  own  na- 
ture, may  become  an  ungovernable,  fero- 
cious passion,  by  the  intervention  of  fatal 
obstacles  in  its  course.  In  the  case  of  Fa- 
ther Francesco,  the  sense  of  guilt  and  deg- 
radation fell  like  a blight  over  all  the  past 
that  had  been  so  ignorantly  happy.  He 
thought  he  had  been  living  on  manna, 
but  found  it  poison.  Satan  had  been  fool- 
ing him,  leading  him  on  blindfold,  and 
laughing  at  his  simplicity,  and  now  mock- 
ed at  his  captivity.  And  how  nearly  had 
he  been  hurried  by  a sudden  and  over- 
whelming influence  to  the  very  brink  of 
disgrace  1 He  felt  himself  shiver  and 
grow  cold  to  think  of  it  A moment  more 
and  he  had  blasted  that  pure  ear  with 
forbidden  words  of  passion;  and  even 
now  he  remembered,  with  horror,  the  look 
of  grave  and  troubled  surprise  in  those 
confiding  eyes,  that  had  always  looked  up 
to  him  trustingly,  as  to  God.  A moment 
more  and  he  had  betrayed  the  faith  he 
taught  her,  shattered  her  trust  in  the  holy 
ministry,  and  perhaps  imperilled  her  sal- 
vation. He  breathed  a sigh  of  relief  when 
he  thought  of  it,  — he  had  not  betrayed 
himself,  he  had  not  fallen  in  her  esteem, 
he  still  stood  on  that  sacred  vantage- 
ground  where  his  power  over  her  was  so 
great,  and  where  at  least  he  possessed  her 
confidence  and  veneration.  There  was 
still  time  for  recollection,  for  self-control, 
for  a vehement  struggle  which  should  set 
all  right  again : but,  alas ! how  shall  a man 
struggle  who  finds  his  whole  inner  nature 
boiling  in  furious  rebellion  against  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  — self  against 
self  ? 

It  is  true,  also,  that  no  passions  are 
deeper  in  their  hold,  more  pervading 
and  more  vital  to  the  whole  human  be- 
ing, than  those  that  make  their  first  en- 
trance through  the  higher  nature,  and, 
beginning  with  a religious  and  poetic 
ideality,  gradually  work  their  way  through 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  human  existence. 
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From  grosser  passions,  whose  roots  lie  in 
the  senses,  there  is  always  a refuge  in 
man’s  loftier  nature.  He  can  cast  them 
aside  with  contempt,  and  leave  them  as 
oue  whose  lower  story  is  flooded  can  re- 
move to  a higher  loft,  and  live  serenely 
with  a purer  air  and  wider  prospect.  But 
to  love  that  is  born  of  ideality,  of  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  of  harmonies  of  the 
spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  of  the 
very  poetry  and  purity  of  the  soul,  if  it 
be  placed  where  reason  and  religion 
forbid  its  exercise  and  expression,  what 
refuge  but  the  grave,  — what  hope  but 
that  wide  eternity  where  all  human  bar- 
riers fall,  all  human  relations  end,  and 
love  ceases  to  be  a crime  ? A man 
of  the  world  may  struggle  by  change 
of  scene,  place,  and  employment.  He 
may  put  oceans  between  himself  and  the 
things  that  speak  of  what  he  desires  to 
forget.  He  may  fill  the  void  in  his  life 
with  the  stirring  excitement  of  the  battle- 
field, or  the  whirl  of  travel  from  city  to 
city,  or  the  press  of  business  and  care. 
But  what  help  is  there  for  him  whose 
life  is  tied  down  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
the  convent,  — to  the  monotony  of  a bare 
cell,  to  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same 
prayers,  the  same  chants,  the  same  pros- 
trations, especially  when  all  that  ever  re- 
deemed it  from  monotony  has  been  that 
image  and  that  sympathy  which  con- 
science now  bids  him  forget  ? 

When  Father  Francesco  precipitated 
himself  into  his  cell  and  locked  the  door, 
it  was  with  the  desperation  of  a man  who 
flies  from  a mortal  enemy.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  all  eyes  saw  just  what  was  boil- 
ing within  him, — that  the  wild  thoughts 
that  seemed  to  scream  their  turbulent  im- 
portunities in  Ills  ears  were  speaking  so 
loud  that  all  the  world  would  hear.  He 
should  disgrace  himself  before  the  breth- 
ren whom  he  had  so  long  been  striving  to 
bring  to  order  and  to  teach  the  lessons  of 
holy  self-control.  He  saw  himself  point- 
ed at,  hissed  at,  degraded,  by  the  very  men 
who  had  quailed  before  his  own  reproofs ; 
and  scarcely,  when  he  had  bolted  the  door 
behind  him,  did  he  feel  himself  safe.  Pant- 
ing and  breathless,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
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before  the  crucifix,  and,  bowing  his  head 
in  his  hands,  fell  forward  upon  the  floor. 
As  a spent  wave  melts  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  so  all  his  strength  passed  away, 
and  he  lay  awhile  in  a kind  of  insensi- 
bility,— a 8tate  in  which,  though  con- 
sciously existing,  he  had  no  further  con- 
trol over  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  In 
that  state  of  dreamy  exhaustion  his  mind 
seemed  like  a mirror,  which,  without  vital- 
ity or  will  of  its  own,  simply  lies  still  and 
reflects  the  objects  that  may  pass  over  it. 
As  clouds  sailing  in  the  heavens  cast  their 
images,  one  after  another,  on  the  glassy 
floor  of  a waveless  sea,  so  the  scenes  of 
his  former  life  drifted  in  vivid  pictures 
athwart  his  memory.  He  saw  his  father’s 
palace,  — the  wide,  cool,  marble  halls, — 
the  gardens  resounding  with  the  voices  of 
falling  waters.  He  saw  the  fair  face  of 
his  mother,  and  played  with  the  jewels 
upon  her  hands.  He  saw  again  the  pic- 
ture of  himself,  in  all  the  flush  of  vouth  and 
health,  clattering  on  horseback  through 
the  streets  of  Florence  with  troops  of  gay 
young  friends,  now  dead  to  him  as  he  to 
them.  He  saw  himself  in  the  bowers 
of  gay  ladies,  whose  golden  hair,  lustrous 
eyes,  and  siren  wiles  came  back  shiver- 
ing and  trembling  in  the  waters  of  mem- 
ory in  a thousand  undulating  reflections. 
There  were  wild  revels,  — orgies  such  as 
Florence  remembers  with  shame  to  this 
day.  There  was  intermingled  the  tur- 
bulent din  of  arms,  — the  haughty  pas- 
sion, the  sudden  provocation,  the  swift 
revenge.'  And  then  came  the  awfid  hour 
of  conviction,  the  face  of  that  wonder- 
ful man  whose  preaching  had  stirred  all 
souls,  — and  then  those  fearful  days  of 
penance,  — that  darkness  of  the  tomb,  — 
that  dying  to  the  world,  — those  solemn 
vows,  and  the  fearful  struggles  by  which 
they  had  been  followed. 

“ Oh,  my  God  ! ” he  cried,  “ is  it  all 
in  vain  ? — so  many  prayers?  so  many 
struggles  ? — and  shall  I fail  of  salvation 
at  last  ? n 

He  seemed  to  himself  as  a swimmer, 
who,  having  exhausted  his  last  gasp  of 
strength  in  reaching  the  shore,  is  sudden- 
ly lifted  up  on  a cruel  wave  and  drawn 
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back  into  the  deep.  There  seemed  noth- 
ing for  him  but  to  fold  his  arms  and 
sink. 

For  he  felt  no  strength  now  to  resist, 

— he  felt  no  wish  to  conquer,  — he  only 
prayed  that  he  might  lie  there  and  die. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  love  which 
possessed  him  and  tyrannized  over  his 
very  being  was  a doom,  — a curse  sent 
upon  him  by  some  malignant  fate  with 
whose  power  it  was  vain  to  struggle, 
lie  detested  his  work,  — he  detested  his 
duties, — he  loathed  his  vows, — and  there 
was  not  a thing  in  his  whole  future  to 
which  he  looked  forward  otherwise  than 
with  the  extreme  of  aversion,  except  one 
to  which  he  clung  with  a bitter  and  defi- 
ant tenacity,  — the  spiritual  guidance  of 
Agnes.  Guidance  ! — he  laughed  aloud, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  as  he  thought 
of  this.  He  was  her  guide, — her  confessor, 

— to  him  she  was  bound  to  reveal  every 
change  of  feeling ; and  this  love  that  ho 
too  well  perceived  rising  in  her  heart  for 
another,  — he  would  wring  from  her  own 
confessions  the  means  to  repress  and  cir- 
cumvent it  If  she  could  not  be  his,  he 
might  at  least  prevent  her  from  belonging 
to  any  other,  — he  might  at  least  keep  her 
always  within  the  sphere  of  his  spiritual 
authority.  Had  he  not  a right  to  do  this  ? 

— had  he  not  a right  to  cherish  an  evi- 
dent vocation,  — a right  to  reclaim  her 
from  the  embrace  of  an  excommunicated 
infidel,  and  present  her  as  a chaste  bride 
at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  ? Perhaps,  when 
that  was  done,  when  an  irrevocable  bar- 
rier should  separate  her  from  all  possi- 
bility of  earthly  love,  when  the  awful 
marriage-vow  should  have  been  spoken 
which  should  seal  her  heart  for  heav- 
en alone,  he  might  recover  some  of  the 
blessed  calm  which  her  influence  once 
brought  over  him,  and  these  wild  desires 
might  cease,  and  these  feverish  pulses  be 
still. 

Such  were  the  vague  images  and  dreams 
of  the  past  and  future  that  floated  over 
his  mind,  as  he  lay  in  a heavy  sort  of 
lethargy  on  the  floor  of  bis  cell,  and  hour 
after  hour  passed  away.  It  grew  after- 
noon, and  the  radiance  of  evening  came 


on.  The  window  of  the  cell  overlooked 
the  broad  Mediterranean,  all  one  blue 
glitter  of  smiles  and  sparkles.  The  white- 
winged boats  were  flitting  lightly  to  and 
fro,  like  gauzy-winged  insects  in  the  sum- 
mer air, — the  song  of  the  fishermen  draw- 
ing their  nets  on  the  beach  floated  cheer- 
ily upward.  Capri  lay  like  a half- dis- 
solved opal  in  shimmering  clouds  of  mist, 
and  Naples  gleamed  out  pearly  clear  in 
the  purple  distance.  Vesuvius,  with  its 
cloud -spotted  sides,  its  garlanded  villas 
and  villages,  its  silvery  crown  of  vapor, 
seemed  a warm-hearted  and  genial  old 
giant  lying  down  in  his  gorgeous  repose 
and  holding  all  things  on  his  heaving 
bosom  in  a kindly  embrace. 

So  was  the  earth  flooded  with  light  and 
glory,  that  the  tide  poured  into  the  cell, 
giving  the  richness  of  an  old  Venetian 
painting  to  its  bare  and  squalid  furni- 
ture. The  crucifix  glowed  along  all  its 
sculptured  lines  with  rich  golden  hues. 
The  breviary,  whose  many-colored  leaves 
fluttered  as  the  wind  from  the  sea  drew 
inward,  was  yet  brighter  in  its  gorgeous 
tints.  It  seemed  a sort  of  devotional 
butterfly  perched  before  the  grinning 
skull,  which  was  bronzed  by  the  en- 
chanted light  into  warmer  tones  of  col- 
or, as  if  some  remembrance  of  what 
once  it  saw  and  felt  came  back  upon  it. 
So  also  the  bare,  miserable  board  which 
served  for  the  bed,  and  its  rude  pillow, 
were  glorified.  A stray  sunbeam,  too, 
fluttered  down  on  the  floor  like  a pity- 
ing spirit,  to  light  up  that  pale,  thin  face, 
whose  classic  outlines  had  now  a sharp, 
yellow  setness,  like  that  of  swooning  or 
death ; it  seemed  to  linger  compassionate- 
ly on  the  sunken,  wasted  cheeks,  on  the 
long  black  lashes  that  fell  over  the  deep 
hollows  beneath  the  eyes  like  a funereal 
veil.  Poor  man ! lying  crushed  and  torn, 
like  a piece  of  rockwced  wrenched  from 
its  rock  by  a storm  and  thrown  up  with- 
ered upon  the  beach ! 

From  tho  leaves  of  the  breviary  there 
depends,  by  a fragment  of  gold  braid,  a 
sparkling  something  that  wavers  and  glit- 
ters in  the  evening  light.  It  is  a cross  of 
tho  cheapest  and  simplest  material,  that 
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once  belonged  to  Agnes.  She  lost  it  from 
her  rosary  at  the  confessional,  and  Father 
Francesco  saw  it  fall,  yet  would  not  warn 
her  of  the  loss,  for  he  longed  to  possess 
something  that  had  belonged  to  her.  He 
made  it  a mark  to  one  of  her  favorite 
hymns ; but  she  never  knew  where  it  had 
gone.  Little  could  she  dream,  in  her 
simplicity,  what  a power  she  held  over 
the  man  who  seemed  to  her  an  object  of 
such  awful  veneration.  Little  did  she 
dream  that  the  poor  little  tinsel  cross  had 
such  a mighty  charm  with  it,  and  that  she 
herself,  in  her  childlike  simplicity,  her 
ignorant  innocence,  her  peaceful  tender- 
ness and  trust,  was  raising  snch  a turbu- 
lent storm  of  passion  in  the  heart  which 
she  supposed  to  be  above  the  reach  of  all 
human  changes. 

And  now,  through  the  golden  air,  the 
Ave  Maria  is  sounding  from  the  convent- 
bells,  and  answered  by  a thousand  tones 
and  echoes  from  the  churches  of  the  old 
town,  and  all  Christendom  gives  a mo- 
ment’s adoring  pause  to  celebrate  the  mo- 
ment when  an  angel  addressed  to  a mor- 
tal maiden  words  that  had  been  wept  and 
prayed  for  during  thousands  of  years. 
Dimly  they  sounded  through  his  ear,  in 
that  half-deadly  trance,  — not  with  plain- 
tive sweetness  and  motherly  tenderness, 
but  like  notes  of  doom  and  vengeance. 
He  felt  rebellious  impulses  within,  which 
rose  up  in  hatred  against  them,  and  all 
that  recalled  to  his  mind  the  faith  which 
seemed  a tyranny,  and  the  vows  which 
appeared  to  him  such  a hopeless  and  mis- 
erable failure. 

But  now  there  came  other  sounds  near- 
er and  more  earthly.  His  quickened 
senses  perceive  a busy  patter  of  sandal- 
led feet  outside  his  cell,  and  a whispering 
of  consultation,  — and  then  the  silvery, 
snaky  tones  of  Father  Johannes,  which 
had  that  oily,  penetrative  quality  which 
passes  through  all  substances  with  such 
distinctness. 

“ Brethren,”  he  said,  “ I feel  bound  in 
conscience  to  knock.  Our  blessed  Supe- 
rior carries  his  mortifications  altogether 
too  far.  His  faithful  sons  must  beset  him 
with  filial  inquiries.” 
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The  condition  in  which  Father  Fran- 
cesco was  lying,  like  many  abnormal 
states  of  extreme  exhaustion,  seemed  to 
be  attended  with  a mysterious  quicken- 
ing of  the  magnetic  forces  and  intuitive 
perceptions.  He  felt  the  hypocrisy  of 
those  tones,  and  they  sounded  in  his  ear 
like  the  suppressed  hiss  of  a deadly  ser- 
pent He  had  always  suspected  that  this 
man  hated  him  to  the  death ; and  he  felt 
now  that  he  was  come  with  his  stealthy 
tread  and  his  almost  supernatural  power 
of  prying  observation,  to  read  the  very 
inmost  secrets  of  his  heart  He  knew  that 
he  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  {low- 
er to  hurl  him  from  his  place  and  to  reign 
in  his  stead ; and  the  instinct  of  self-de- 
fence roused  him.  He  started  up  as  one 
starts  from  a dream,  waked  by  a whisper 
in  the  ear,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  el- 
bow, looked  towards  the  door. 

A cautious  rap  was  heard,  and  then  a 
pause.  Father  Francesco  smiled  with  a 
peculiar  and  bitter  expression.  The  rap 
became  louder,  more  energetic,  stormy  at 
last,  intermingled  with  vehement  calls  on 
his  name. 

Father  Francesco  rose  at  length,  set- 
tled his  garments,  passed  his  hands  over 
his  brow,  and  then,  composing  himself  to 
an  expression  of  deliberate  gravity,  open- 
ed the  door  and  stood  before  them. 

“ Holy  father,”  said  Father  Johannes, 
“ the  hearts  of  your  sons  have  been  sad- 
dened. A whole  day  have  you  withdrawn 
your  presence  from  our  devotions.  We 
feared  you  might  have  fainted,  your  pious 
austerities  so  often  transcend  the  powers 
of  Nature.” 

“ I grieve  to  have  saddened  the  hearts 
of  such  affectionate  sons,”  said  the  Supe- 
rior, fixing  his  eye  keenly  on  Father  Jo- 
hannes ; “ but  I have  been  performing  a 
peculiar  office  of  prayer  t onlay  for  a soul 
in  deadly  peril,  and  have  been  so  absorb- 
ed therein  that  I have  known  nothing 
that  passed.  There  is  a soul  among  us, 
brethren,”  he  added,  “ that  stands  at  this 
moment  so  near  to  damnation  that  even 
the  most  blessed  Mother  of  God  is  in 
doubt  for  its  salvation,  and  whether  it 
can  be  saved  at  all  God  only  knows.” 
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These  words,  rising  up  from  a tremen- 
dous groundswell  of  repressed  feeling, 
had  a fearful,  almost  supernatural  ear- 
nestness that  made  the  body  of  the  monks 
tremble.  Most  of  them  were  conscious 
of  living  but  a shabby,  shambling,  dis- 
sembling life,  evading  in  every  possible 
way  the  efforts  of  their  Superior  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  requirements  of  their 
profession ; and  therefore,  when  these 
words  were  bolted  out  among  them  with 
such  a glowing  intensity,  every  one  of 
them  began  mentally  feeling  for  the  key 
of  his  own  private  and  interior  skeleton- 
closet,  and  wondering  which  of  their 
ghastly  occupants  was  coming  to  light 
now. 

Father  Johannes  alone  was  unmoved, 
because  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  have 
a conscience.  A throb  of  moral  pulsa- 
tion had  for  years  been  an  impossibility 
to  the  dried  and  hardened  fibre  of  his 
inner  nature.  He  was  one  of  those  real, 
genuine,  thorough  unbelievers  in  all  re- 
ligion and  all  faith  and  all  spirituality, 
whose  unbelief  grows  only  more  callous 
by  the  constant  handling  of  sacred  things. 
Ambition  was  the  ruling  motive  of  his 
life,  and  every-  faculty  was  sharpened  into 
such  acuteness  under  its  action  that  his 
penetration  seemed  at  times  almost  pre- 
ternatural. 

While  he  stood  with  downcast  eyes  and 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  listening 
to  the  burning  words  which  remorse  and 
despair  wrung  from  his  Superior,  he  was 
calmly  and  warily  studying  to  see  what 
could  be  made  of  the  evident  interior 
conflict  that  convulsed  him.  Was  there 
some  secret  sin  ? Had  that  sanctity  at 
last  found  the  temptation  that  was  more 
than  a match  for  it  ? And  what  could  it 
he  ? 

To  a nature  with  any  strong  combative 
force  there  is  no  tonic  like  the  presence 
of  a secret  and  powerful  enemy,  and  the 
stealthy  glances  of  Father  Johannes’s  ser- 
pent eye  did  more  towards  restoring  Fa- 
ther Francesco  to  self-mastery  than  the 
most  conscientious  struggles  could  have 
done.  He  grew  calm,  resolved,  determin- 
ed. Self-respect  was  dear  to  him,  — and 


dear  to  him  no  less  that  reflection  of  self- 
respect  which  a man  reads  in  other  eyes. 
He  would  not  forfeit  his  conventual  hon- 
or, or  bring  a stain  on  liis  order,  or,  least 
of  all,  expose  himself  to  the  scolfing  eye 
of  a triumphant  enemy.  Such  were  the 
motives  that  now  came  to  his  aid,  while 
as  yet  the  whole  of  his  inner  nature  re- 
belled at  the  thought  that  he  must  tear 
up  by  the  roots  and  wholly  extirpate 
this  love  that  seemed  to  have  sent  its  fine 
fibres  through  every  nerve  of  his  being. 
“No!”  he  said  to  himself,  with  a fierce 
interior  rebellion,  “ that  I will  not  do  1 
Right  or  wrong,  come  heaven,  come  hell, 
I will  love  her ; and  if  lost  I must  be,  lost 
I will  be ! ” And  while  this  determination 
lasted,  prayer  seemed  to  him  a mockery. 
He  dared  not  pray  alone  now,  when  most 
he  needed  prayer ; but  he  moved  forward 
with  dignity  towards  the  convent-chapel 
to  lead  the  vesper  devotions  of  his  breth- 
ren. Outwardly  he  was  calm  and  rigid 
as  a statue;  but  as  he  commenced  the 
service,  his  utterance  had  a terrible  mean- 
ing and  earnestness  that  were  felt  even  by 
the  most  drowsy  and  leaden  of  his  flock. 
It  is  singular  how  the  dumb,  imprisoned 
soul,  locked  within  the  walls  of  the  body, 
sometimes  gives  such  a piercing  power 
to  the  tones  of  the  voice  during  the  ac- 
cess of  a great  agony.  The  effect  is  en- 
tirely involuntary,  and  often  against  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  will ; but 
one  sometimes  hears  another  reading  or 
repeating  words  with  an  intense  vitality, 
a living  force,  which  tells  of  some  inward 
anguish  or  conflict  of  which  the  language 
itself  gives  no  expression. 

Never  were  the  long-drawn  intona- 
tions of  the  chants  and  prayers  of  the 
Church  pervaded  by  a more  terrible, 
wild  fervor  than  the  Superior  that  night 
breathed  into  them.  They  seemed  to 
wail,  to  supplicate,  to  combat,  to  men- 
ace, to  sink  in  despairing  pauses,of  help- 
less anguish,  and  anon  to  rise  in  stormy 
agonies  of  passionate  importunity;  and  the 
monks  quailed  and  trembled,  they  scarce 
knew  why,  with  forebodings  of  coming 
wrath  and  judgment. 

In  the  evening  exhortation,  which  it 
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had  been  the  Superior’s  custom  to  add  to 
the  prayers  of  the  vesper-hour,  he  dwelt 
with  a terrible  and  ghastly  eloquence  on 
the  loss  of  the  soul. 

44  Brethren,”  he  said,  “ believe  me,  the 
very  first  hour  of  a damned  spirit  in 
hell  will  outweigh  all  the  prosperities  of 
the  most  prosperous  life.  If  you  could 
gain  the  whole  world,  that  one  hour  of 
hell  would  outweigh  it  all ; how  much 
more  such  miserable,  pitiful  scraps  and 
fragments  of  the  world  as  they  gain  who 
for  the  sake  of  a little  fleshly  ease  neglect 
the  duties  of  a holy  profession  ! There  is 
a broad  way  to  hell  through  a convent, 
my  brothers,  where  miserable  wretches 
go  who  have  neither  the  spirit  to  serve 
the  Devil  wholly,  nor  the  patience  to 
serve  God ; there  be  many  shaven  crowns 
that  gnash  their  teeth  in  hell  to-night, — 
many  a monk’s  robe  is  burning  on  its  own- 
er in  living  fire,  and  the  devils  call  him  a 
fool  for  choosing  to  be  damned  in  so  hard 
a way.  4 Could  you  not  come  here  by 
some  easier  road  than  a cloister  ? ’ they 
ask.  4 If  you  must  sell  your  soul,  why 
did  you  not  get  something  for  it  ? ’ Breth- 
ren, there  be’  devils  waiting  for  some  of 
us ; they  are  laughing  at  your  paltry 
shifts  and  evasions,  at  your  efforts  to 
make  things  easy, — for  they  know  how  it 
will  all  end  at  last.  Rouse  yourselves  I 
Awake ! Salvation  is  no  easy  matter,  — 
nothing  to  be  got  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  Watch,  pray,  scourge  the  flesh, 
fast,  weep,  bow  down  in  sackcloth,  min- 
gle your  bread  with  ashes,  if  by  any  means 
ye  may  escape  the  everlasting  fire  ! ” 

44  Bless  me  ! ” said  Father  Ansclmo, 
when  the  services  were  over,  casting  a 
half-scared  glance  after  the  retreating  fig- 
ure of  the  Superior  as  he  left  the  chapel, 
and  drawing  a long  breath ; 44  it 's  enough 
to  make  one  sweat  to  hear  him  go  on. 
What  has  come  over  him  ? Anyhow,  I ’ll 
give  myself  a hundred  lashes  this  very 
night:  something  must  be  done.” 

44  Well,”  said  another, 44 1 confess  I did 
hide  a cold  wing  of  fowl  in  the  sleeve  of 
my  gown  last  fast -day.  My  old  aunt 
gave  it  to  me,  and  I was  forced  to  take  it 
for  relation’s  sake ; but  I ’ll  do  so  no  more, 
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as  I'm  a living  sinner.  I ’ll  do  a pen- 
ance this  very  night” 

Father  Johannes  stood  under  one  of 
the  arches  that  looked  into  the  gloomy 
garden,  and,  with  his  hands  crossed  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  cold,  glittering  eye 
fixed  stealthily  now  on  one  and  now  on 
another,  listened  with  an  ill -disguised 
sneer  to  these  hasty  evidences  of  fear 
and  remorse  in  the  monks,  as  they  throng- 
ed the  corridor  on  the  way  to  their  cells. 
Suddenly  turning  to  a young  brother  who 
had  lately  joined  the  convent,  he  said  to 
him, — 

44  And  what  of  the  pretty  Clarice,  my 
brother  ? ” 

The  blood  flushed  deep  into  the  pale 
cheek  of  the  young  monk,  and  his  frame 
shook  with  some  interior  emotion,  as  he 
answered,  — 

44  She  is  recovering.” 

44  And  she  sent  for  thee  to  shrive 
her  ? ” 

44  My  God  ! ” said  the  young  man,  with 
an  imploring,  wild  expression  in  his  dark 
eyes,  “ she  did  ; but  I would  not  go.” 
Then  Mature  is  still  strong,”  said  Fa- 
ther Johannes,  pitilessly  eying  the  young 
man. 

44  When  will  it  ever  die  ? ” said  the 
stripling,  with  a despairing  gesture ; 44  it 
heeds  neither  heaven  nor  hell.” 

“ Well,  patience,  boy  1 if  you  have  lost 
an  earthly  bride,  you  have  gained  a 
heavenly  one.  The  Church  is  our  espous- 
ed in  white  linen.  Bless  the  Lord,  with- 
out ceasing,  for  the  exchange.” 

There  was  an  inexpressible  mocking 
irony  in  the  tones  in  which  this  was  said, 
that  made  itself  felt  to  the  finely  vitalized 
spirit  of  the  youth,  though  to  all  the  rest 
it  sounded  like  the  accredited  average 
pious  talk  which  is  more  or  less  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  religious  organizations. 

Now  no  one  knows  through  what  wan- 
ton deviltry  Father  Johannes  broached 
this  painful  topic  with  the  poor  youth; 
but  he  had  a peculiar  faculty,  with  his 
smooth  tones  and  his  sanctimonious  smiles, 
of  thrusting  red-hot  needles  into  any 
wounds  which  he  either  knew  or  suspect- 
ed under  the  coarse  woollen  robes  of  his 
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brethren.  He  appeared  to  do  it  in  all 
coolness,  in  a way  of  psychological  inves- 
tigation. 

He  smiled,  as  the  youth  turned  away, 
and  a moment  after  started  as  if  a 
thought  had  suddenly  struck  him. 

“ 1 have  it ! ” he  said  to  himself.  “ There 
may  be  a woman  at  the  bottom  of  this 
discomposure  of  our  holy  father ; for  he 
is  wrought  upon  by  something  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  soul.  I have  not 
studied  human  nature  so  many  years  for 
nothing.  Father  Francesco  hath  been 
much  in  the  guidance  of  women.  His 
preaching  hath  wrought  upon  them,  and 
perchance  among  them.  — Aha!”  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  paced  up  and  down,  “ I 
have  it  1 I ’ll  try  an  experiment  upon 
him!” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SERPENT’S  EXPERIMENT. 

Father  Francesco  sat  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand  by  tho  window  of  his  cell, 
looking  out  upon  the  sea  as  it  rose  and 
fell,  with  the  reflections  of  the  fast  com- 
ing stars  glittering  like  so  many  jewels 
on  its  breast  The  glow  of  evening  had 
almost  faded,  but  there  was  a wan,  trem- 
ulous light  from  the  moon,  and  a clear- 
ness, produced  by  the  reflection  of  such 
an  expanse  of  water,  which  still  rendered 
objects  in  his  cell  quite  discernible. 

In  the  terrible  denunciations  and  warn- 
ings just  uttered,  he  had  been  preaching 
to  himself,  striving  to  bring  a force  on 
his  own  soul  by  which  he  might  reduce 
its  interior  rebellion  to  submission ; but, 
alas ! when  was  ever  love  cast  out  by  fear  ? 
He  knew  not  as  yet  the  only  remedy  for 
such  sorrow,  — that  there  is  a love  celes- 
tial and  divine,  of  which  earthly  love  in 
its  purest  form  is  only  the  sacramental 
symbol  and  emblem,  and  that  this  divine 
love  can  by  God’s  power  so  outflood  hu- 
man aflections  as  to  bear  the  soul  above 
all  earthly  idols  to  its  only  immortal  rest. 
This  great  truth  rises  like  a rock  amid 
stormy  seas,  and  many  is  the  sailor  strug- 
gling in  salt  and  bitter  waters  who  can- 
not yet  believe  it  is  to  be  found.  A few 


saints  like  Saint  Augustin  had  reached  it, 
— but  through  what  bufletings,  what  an- 
guish 1 

At  this  moment,  however,  there  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  father  one  of  those  col- 
lapses which  follow  the  crisis  of  some  mor- 
tal struggle.  He  leaned  on  the  window- 
sill, exhausted  and  helpless. 

Suddenly,  a kind  of  illusion  of  tho 
senses  came  over  him,  such  as  is  not  in- 
frequent to  sensitive  natures  in  severe 
crises  of  mental  anguish.  He  thought 
he  heard  Agnes  singing,  as  he  had  some- 
times heard  her  when  he  had  called  in 
his  pastoral  ministrations  at  the  little  gar- 
den and  paused  awhile  outside  that  he 
might  hear  her  finish  a favorite  hymn, 
which,  liko  a shy  bird,  she  sang  all  the 
more  sweetly  for  thinking  herself  alone. 

Quite  as  if  they  were  sung  in  his  ear, 
and  in  her  very  tones,  he  heard  the 
words  of  Saint  Bernard,  which  we  have 
already  introduced  to  our  reader : — 

“ Jcsu  dulcis  niemoria, 

Dans  vera  cordi  gaudia: 

Scd  super  met  et  omnia 
Ejus  dulcis  prasentia. 

“ Jcsu,  spes  poenitentibus, 

Quam  pius  es  petentibus, 

Quam  bonus  te  cjuierenlibus, 

Scd  quis  invcnientibus ! ” 

Soft  and  sweet  and  solemn  was  the  illu- 
sion, as  if  some  spirit  breathed  them  with 
a breath  of  tenderness  over  his  soul ; and 
he  threw  himself  with  a burst  of  tears 
before  tho  crucifix. 

u O Jesus,  where,  then,  art  Thou  ? Why 
must  I thus  suffer  ? She  is  not  the  one 
altogether  lovely;  it  is  Thou,  — Thou, 
her  Creator  and  mine  1 Why,  why  can- 
not I find  Thee?  Oh,  take  from  my 
heart  all  other  love  but  Thine  alone!” 

Yet  even  this  very  prayer,  this  very 
hymn,  were  blent  with  the  remembrance 
of  Agnes ; for  was  it  not  she  who  first 
had  taught  him  the  lesson  of  heavenly 
love  ? Was  not  she  the  first  one  who  had 
taught  him  to  look  upward  to  Jesus  oth- 
er than  as  an  avenging  judge  ? Michel 
Angelo  has  embodied  in  a fearful  paint- 
ing, which  now  deforms  the  Sistine  Chap- 
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cl,  that  image  of  stormy  vengeance  which 
a religion  debased  by  force  and  fear  had 
substituted  for  the  tender,  good  shep- 
herd of  earlier  Christianity.  It  was  on- 
ly in  the  heart  of  a lowly  maiden  that 
Christ  had  been  made  manifest  to  the 
eve  of  the  monk,  as  of  old  he  was  re- 
vcaled  to  the  world  through  a virgin. 
And  how  could  he,  then,  forget  her,  or 
cease  to  love  her,  when  every  prayer 
and  hymn,  every’  sacred  round  of  the  lad- 
der by  which  he  must  climb,  was  so  full 
of  memorials  of  her  ? While  crying  and 
panting  for  the  supreme,  the  divine,  the 
invisible  love,  he  found  his  heart  6till 
craving  the  visible  one,  — the  one  so  well 
known,  revealing  itself  to  the  senses,  and 
bringing  with  it  the  certainty  of  visible 
companionship. 

As  he  was  thus  kneeling  and  wrestling 
with  himself,  a sudden  knock  at  his  door 
startled  him.  He  had  made  it  a point, 
never,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
to  deny  himself  to  a brother  who  sought 
him  for  counsel,  however  disagreeable  the 
person  and  however  unreasonable  the 
visit.  Ho  therefore  rose  and  unbolt- 
ed the  door,  and  saw  Father  Johannes 
standing  with  folded  arms  and  downcast 
head,  in  an  attitude  of  composed  humili- 


tv. 


“ What  would  you  with  me,  brother  ? * 
he  asked,  calmly’. 

“ My  father,  I have  a wrestling  of  mind 
for  one  of  our  brethren  whose  case  I would 
present  to  you.” 

“ Come  in,  my  brother,”  said  the  Supe- 
rior. At  the  same  time  he  lighted  a lit- 
tle iron  lamp,  of  antique  form,  such  as 
are  still  in  common  use  in  that  region, 
and,  seating  himself  on  the  board  which 
served  for  his  couch,  made  a motion  to 
Father  Johannes  to  be  seated  also. 

The  latter  sat  down,  eying,  as  he  did 
so,  the  whole  interior  of  the  apartment,  so 
far  as  it  was  revealed  by  the  glimmer  of 
the  taper. 

“ Well,  my  son,”  said  Father  Francesco, 
“ what  is  it  ? ” 

“ I have  my  doubts  of  the  spiritual  safe- 
ty of  Brother  Bernard,”  said  Father  Jo- 
hannes. 


“ Wherefore  ? ” asked  the  Superior, 
briefly. 

“ Holy  father,  you  are  aware  of  the 
history’  of  the  brother,  and  of  the  worldly 
affliction  that  drove  him  to  this  blessed 
profession  V ” 

“ I am,”  replied  the  Superior,  with  the 
same  brevity. 

“ He  narrated  it  to  me  fully,”  said  Fa- 
ther Johannes.  “ The  maiden  he  was 
betrothed  to  was  married  to  another  in 
his  absence  on  a long  journey,  being  craft- 
ily made  to  suppose  him  dead.” 

“ I tell  you  I know  the  circumstances,” 
said  the  Superior. 

“ I merely  recalled  them,  because,  mov- 
ed doubtless  by  your  sermon,  he  dropped 
words  to  me  to-night  which  led  me  to 
suppose  that  this  sinful,  earthly  love  was 
not  yet  extirpated  from  his  soul.  Of  late 
the  woman  was  sick  and  nigh  unto  death, 
and  sent  for  him.” 

“ But  he  did  not  go?”  interposed  Fa- 
ther Francesco. 

“ No,  he  did  not, — grace  was  given  him 
thus  far,  — but  he  dropped  words  to  me 
to  the  effect,  that  in  secret  he  still  cher- 
ished the  love  of  this  woman ; and  the 
awful  words  your  Reverence  has  been 
speaking  to  us  to-night  have  moved  me 
with  fear  for  the  youth’s  soul,  of  the  which 
I,  as  an  elder  brother,  have  had  some 
charge,  and  I came  to  consult  with  you 
as  to  what  help  there  might  be  for  him.” 

Father  Francesco  turned  awav  his  head 
a moment  and  there  was  a pause ; at  last 
he  said,  in  a tone  that  seemed  like  the 
throb  of  some  deep,  interior  anguish, — 

“ The  Lord  help  him  ! ” 

“ Amen ! ” said  Father  Johannes,  taking 
keen  note  of  the  apparent  emotion. 

“ You  must  have  experience  in  these 
matters,  my’  father,”  he  added,  after  a 
pause, — “ so  many  hearts  have  been  laid 
open  to  you.  1 would  crave  to  know  of 
you  what  you  think  is  the  safest  and  most 
certain  cure  for  this  love  of  woman,  if 
once  it  hath  got  possession  of  the  heart” 

M Death  ! ” said  Father  Francesco,  after 
a solemn  pause. 

“ I do  not  understand  you,”  said  Father 
Johannes. 
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“ My  son,”  said  Father  Francesco,  ris- 
ing up  with  an  air  of  authority,  “ you  do 
not  understand, — there  is  nothing  in  you 
by  which  you  should  understand.  This 
unhappy  brother  hath  opened  his  case  to 
me,  and  I have  counselled  him  all  I know 
of  prayer  and  fastings  and  watchings  and 
mortifications.  Let  him  persevere  in  the 
same ; and  if  all  these  fail,  the  good  Lord 
will  send  the  other  in  His  own  time.  There 
is  an  end  to  all  things  in  this  life,  and  that 
end  shall  certainly  come  at  last  Bid  him 
persevere  and  hope  in  this.  — And  now, 
brother,”  added  the  Superior,  with  digni- 


ty,  “ if  you  have  no  other  query,  time  flies 
and  eternity  comes  on,  — go,  watch  and 
pray,  and  leave  me  to  my  prayers  also.” 

He  raised  his  hand  with  a gesture  of 
benediction,  and  Father  Johannes,  awed 
in  spite  of  himself,  felt  impelled  to  leave 
the  apartment. 

“ Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ? ” he  said.  “ I 
cannot  tell.  He  did  seem  to  wince  and 
turn  away  his  head  when  I proposed  the 
case ; but  then  he  made  fight  at  last.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I have  got  any  ad- 
vantage or  not;  but  patience!  we  shall 
see ! ” 


HEALTH  IN  THE  CAMP. 


All  the  world  has  heard  a great  deal 
of  the  sufferings  and  mortality  of  the 
English  and  French  armies  in  the  late 
Russian  war ; and  in  most  countries  the 
story  has  been  heard  to  some  purpose. 
Reforms  and  new  methods  have  been  in- 
stituted in  almost  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope,— so  strong  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  mere  outline  of  the  case,  which  is  all 
that  has  been  furnished  to  the  public. 
The  broad  facts  of  the  singular  mortality 
first,  and  the  singular  healthfulness  of  the 
British  army  afterwards,  on  the  same 
spot  and  under  the  same  military  cir- 
cumstances as  before,  have  interested  all 
rulers  of  armies,  and  brought  about  great 
benefits  to  the  soldier,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  Within 
these  broad  outlines  there  was  a multi- 
tude of  details  which  were  never  record- 
ed in  a systematic  way,  or  which,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  could  not  be 
made  public  at  the  time ; and  these  de- 
tails are  the  part  of  the  story  most  inter- 
esting to  soldiers  actually  in  the  field  or 
likely  to  be  called  there  soon.  They  are 
also  deeply  interesting  to  every  order  of 
persons  concerned  in  a civil  war ; for 
such  a war  summons  forth  a citizen  sol- 
diery to  form  a system  for  themselves  in 


regard  to  the  life  of  the  march  and  the 
camp,  and  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
that  life  and  health  which  they  have  de- 
voted to  their  country.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  cannot  but  be  interesting 
to  the  patriots  in  the  camp  and  to  their 
families  at  home  to  know  some  facts  which 
they  cannot  have  heard  before  of  the 
mistakes  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Russian  war,  and  the  repair  of  those 
mistakes  before  the  end  of  it.  The  prompt 
and  anxious  care  exercised  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  be- 
nevolent diligence  bestowed  on  the  or- 
ganization of  hospitals  for  the  Federal 
forces,  show  that  the  lesson  of  the  Crimean 
campaign  has  been  studied  in  the  United 
States ; and  this  is  an  encouragement  to 
afford  further  illustrations  of  the  case, 
when  new  material  is  at  command. 

I am  thinking  most  of  the  volunteer 
forces  at  this  moment,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  their  health  is  in  greater  dan- 
ger than  that  of  the  professional  soldier. 
The  regular  troops  live  under  a system 
which  is  always  at  work  to  feed,  clothe, 
lodge,  and  entertain  them:  whereas  the 
volunteers  are  quitting  one  mode  of  life 
for  another,  all  the  circumstances  of 
which  had  to  be  created  at  the  shortest 
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notice.  To  them  their  first  campaign  must 
be  very  like  what  it  was  to  British  soldiers 
who  had  never  seen  war  to  be  sent  to 
Turkey  first,  and  then  to  the  Crimea,  to 
live  a new  kind  of  life,  and  meet  discom- 
forts and  dangers  which  they  had  never 
dreamed  of.  I shall  therefore  select  my 
details  with  a view  to  the  volunteers  and 
their  friends  in  the  first  place. 

The  enthusiasm  which  started  the  vol- 
unteers of  every  Northern  State  on  their 
new  path  of  duty  could  hardly  exceed 
that  by  which  the  British  troops  were 
escorted  from  their  barrack-gates  to  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  The  war  was  univer- 
sally  approved  (except  by  a clique  of 
peace-men) ; and  there  was  a universal 
confidence  that  the  troops  would  do  their 
duty  well,  though  not  one  man  in  a thou- 
sand of  them  had  ever  seen  war.  As 
they  marched  down  to  their  ships,  in  the 
best  mood,  and  with  every  appearance 
of  health  and  spirit,  nobody  formed  any 
conception  of  what  would  happen.  Par- 
liament had  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the 
people  by  voting  liberal  sums  for  the 
due  support  of  the  troops ; the  Adminis- 
tration desired  and  ordered  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  soldier’s 
welfare ; and  as  far  as  orders  and  ar- 
rangements went,  the  scheme  was  thor- 
oughly well  intended  and  generous.  Who 
could  anticipate,  that,  while  the  enemy 
never  once  gained  a battle  or  obtain- 
ed an  advantage  over  British  or  French, 
two-thirds  of  that  fine  stout  British  force 
would  perish  in  a few  months  ? Of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  who  went  out,  eigh- 
teen thousand  were  dead  in  a year  ; and 
the  enemy  was  answerable  for  a very 
small  proportion  of  those  deaths.  Before 
me  lie  the  returns  of  six  months  of  those 
twelve,  showing  the  fate  of  the  troops  for 
that  time  ; and  it  furnishes  the  key  to  the 

whole  storv. 
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In  those  six  months,  the  admissions  in- 
to hospital  in  the  Crimea  (exclusive  of 
the  Scutari  Hospital)  were  52,548.  The 
number  shows  that  many  must  have  en- 
tered the  hospitals  more  than  once,  as 
well  as  that  the  place  of  the  dead  was 
{applied  by  new  comers  from  England. 
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Of  these,  nearly  fifty  thousand  were  ab- 
solutely untouched  by  the  Russians.  On- 
ly 3,806  of  the  whole  number  were  wound- 
ed. Even  this  is  not  the  most  striking 
circumstance.  It  is  more  impressive  that 
three-fourths  of  the  sick  suffered  unne- 
cessarily. Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them 
suffered  from  preventable  diseases.  That 
is,  the  naturally  sick  were  12,563  ; while 
the  needlessly  sick  were  36,179.  When 
we  look  at  the  deaths  from  this  number, 
the  case  appears  still  more  striking.  The 
deaths  were  5,359 ; and  of  these  scarcely 
more  than  the  odd  hundreds  were  from 
wounds,  — that  is,  373.  Of  the  remain- 
der, little  more  than  one-tenth  were  un- 
avoidable deaths.  The  natural  deaths, 
as  we  may  call  them,  were  only  521 ; 
while  the  preventable  deaths  were  4,465. 
Very  different  would  have  been  the  spir- 
it of  the  parting  in  England,  if  the  sol- 
diers’ friends  had  imagined  that  so  small 
a number  would  fall  by  Russian  gun  or 
bayonet,  or  by  natural  sickness,  while  the 
mortality  from  mismanagement  would  at 
one  season  of  the  next  year  exceed  that 
of  London  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Great 
Plague. 

That  the  case  was  really  what  is  hero 
represented  was  proved  by  the  actual 
prevention  of  this  needless  sickness  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  war.  In  the  same 
camp,  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  warfare,  the  mortality  was  reduced,  by 
good  management,  to  a degree  unhoped 
for  by  all  but  those  who  achieved  it. 
The  deaths  for  the  last  half  year  were 
one-third  fewer  than  at  home  ! And  yet 
the  army  that  died  was  composed  of  fine, 
well-trained  troops ; while  the  army  that 
lived  and  flourished  was  of  a far  inferior 
material  when  it  came  out,  — raw,  un- 
travelled, and  unhardened  to  the  milita- 
ry life. 

How  did  these  things  happen  ? There 
can  be  no  more  important  question  for 
Americans  at  this  time. 

I will  not  go  into  the  history  of  the 
weaknesses  and  faults  of  the  administra- 
tion of  departments  at  home.  They  have 
been  abundantly  published  already ; and 
we  may  hope  that  they  bear  no  relation 
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to  the  American  case.  It  is  more  inter- 
esting to  look  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  march  and  the  camp,  for  illustration 
of  what  makes  the  health  or  the  sickness 
of  the  soldier. 

Wherever  the  men  were  to  provide 
themselves  with  anything  to  eat  or  to 
wear  out  of  their  pay,  they  were  found 
to  suffer.  There  is  no  natural  market, 
with  fair  prices,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
warfare ; and,  on  the  one  hand,  a man 
cannot  often  get  what  he  wishes,  and, 
on  the  other,  he  is  tempted  to  buy  some- 
thing not  so  good  for  him.  If  there  are 
commissariat  stores  opened,  there  is  an 
endless  accumulation  of  business,  — a 
mass  of  accounts  to  keep  of  the  stop- 
pages from  the  men’s  pay.  On  all  ac- 
counts it  is  found  better  for  all  parties 
that  the  wants  of  the  soldier  should  bo 
altogether  supplied  in  the  form  of  rations 
of  varied  food  and  drink,  and  of  clothing 
varying  with  climate  and  season. 

In  regard  to  food,  which  comes  first  in 
importance  of  the  five  heads  of  the  sol- 
dier’s wants,  the  English  soldier  was  re- 
markably helpless  till  ho  learned  better. 
The  Russians  cut  that  matter  very  short. 
Every  man  carried  a certain  portion  of 
black  rye  bread  and  some  spirit.  No 
cooking  was  required,  and  the  men  were 
very  independent.  But  the  diet  is  bad ; 
and  the  Russian  regiments  were  compos- 
ed of  sallow-faced  men,  who  died  “ like 
flies”  under  frequently  recurring  epi- 
demics. The  Turks  were  in  their  own 
country,  and  used  their  accustomed  diet. 
The  French  are  the  most  apt,  the  most 
practised,  and  the  most  economical  man- 
agers of  food  of  any  of  the  parties  engag- 
ed in  the  war.  Their  campaigns  in  Al- 
geria had  taught  them  how  to  help  them- 
selves; and  they  could  obtain  a decent 
meal  where  an  Englishman  would  have 
eaten  nothing,  or  something  utterly  un- 
wholesome. The  Sardinians  came  next, 
and  it  was  edifying  to  see  how  they  could 
build  a fire-place  and  obtain  a fire  in  a 
few  minutes  to  boil  their  pot  In  other 

wavs  both  French  and  Sardinians  suffer- 
¥ 

ed  miserably  when  the  British  had  sur- 
mounted their  misfortunes.  The  mortal- 


ity from  cholera  and  dysentery  in  the 
French  force,  during  the  last  year,  was 
uncalculated  and  unreported.  It  was  so 
excessivo  as,  in  fact,  to  close  the  war  too 
soon.  The  Sardinians  were  ravaged  by 
disease  from  their  huts  being  made  part- 
ly under  ground.  But,  so  far  as  the  prep- 
aration of  their  food  went,  both  had  the 
advantage  of  the  British,  in  a way  which 
will  never  happen  again.  I believe  the 
Americans  and  the  English  are  bad  cooks 
in  about  the  same  degree ; and  the  warn- 
ing afforded  by  the  one  may  be  accepted 
by  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  a dav,  in  Bulgaria  or 
the  Crimea,  what  happened  was  this. 

The  soldiers  who  did  not  understand 
cooking  or  messing  had  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  any  way  they  could.  They  were 
so  exhausted  that  they  were  sure  to  drink 
up  their  allowance  of  grog  the  first  mo- 
ment they  could  lay  hands  on  it.  Then 
there  was  hard  biscuit,  a lump  of  very 
salt  pork  or  beef,  as  hard  as  a board,  and 
some  coffee,  raw.  Those  who  had  no 
touch  of  scurvy  (and  they  were  few) 
munched  their  biscuit  while  they  poked 
about  everywhere  with  a knife,  digging 
up  roots  or  cutting  green  wood  to  make 
a fire.  Each  made  a hole  in  the  ground, 
unless  there  was  a bank  or  great  stone  at 
hand,  and  there  he  tried,  for  one  half- 
hour  after  another,  to  kindle  a fire.  When 
ho  got  up  a flame,  there  was  his  salt  meat 
to  cook:  it  ought  to  have  been  soaked 
and  stewed  for  hours ; but  he  could  not 
wait;  and  he  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and 
gnawed  what  he  could  of  it,  when  it  was 
barely  warm.  Then  he  had  to  roast  his 
coffee,  which  he  did  in  the  lid  of  his  camp- 
kettle,  burning  it  black,  and  breaking  it 
as  small  as  he  could,  with  stones  or  any- 
how. Such  coffee  as  it  would  make  could 
hardly  be  worth  the  trouble.  It  was  call- 
ed by  one  of  the  doctors  charcoal  and  wa- 
ter. Such  a supper  could  not  fit  a man 
for  outpost  duty  for  the  night,  nor  give 
him  good  sleep  after  the  toils  of  the  day. 

The  Sardinians,  meantime,  united  in 
companies,  some  members  of  which  were 
usually  on  the  spot  to  prepare  supper  for 
the  rest  They  knew  how  to  look  for  or 
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provide  a shelter  for  their  fire,  if  only  a 
foot  high ; and  how  to  cut  three  or  four 
little  trenches,  converging  at  the  fire,  so 
as  to  afford  a good  draught  which  would 
kindle  even  bad  fuel.  They  had  good 
stews  and  porridge  and  coffee  ready 
when  wanted.  The  French  always  had 
fresh  bread.  They  carried  portable  ovens 
and  good  bakers.  The  British  had  flour, 
after  a time,  but  they  did  not  know  how 
to  make  bread  ; and  if  men  volunteered 
for  the  office,  day  after  day,  it  usually 
turned  out  that  they  had  a mind  for  a 
holiday,  and  knew  nothing  of  baking; 
and  their  bread  came  out  of  the  oven  too 
heavy,  or  sour,  or  sticky,  or  burnt,  to  be 
eaten.  As  scurvy  spread  and  deepened, 
the  doctors  made  eager  demands  on  Gov- 
ernment for  lime-juice,  and  more  lime- 
juice.  Government  bad  sent  plenty  of 
lime-juice  ; but  it  was  somehow  neglect- 
ed among  the  stores  for  twenty-four  days 
when  it  was  most  wanted,  as  was  the  sup- 
ply of  rice  for  six  weeks  when  dysentery 
was  raging.  All  the  time,  the  truth  was, 
as  was  acknowledged  afterwards,  that  the 
thing  really  wanted  was  good  food.  The 
lime-juice  was  a medicine,  a specific ; 
but  it  could  be  of  no  real  use  till  the 
frame  was  nourished  with  proper  food. 

When  flour,  and  preserved  vegetables, 
and  fresh  meat  were  served  out,  and  there 
were  coffee-mills  all  through  the  camp, 
the  men  were  still  unable  to  benefit  by  the 
change  as  their  allies  did.  They  could 
grind  and  make  their  coffee ; but  they 
were  still  without  good  fresh  bread  and 
soup.  They  despised  the  preserved  vege- 
tables, not  believing  that  those  little  cakes 
could  do  them  any  good.  When  they 
learned  at  last  how  two  ounces  of  those 
little  cakes  were  equal,  when  well  cook- 
ed, to  eight  ounces  of  fresh  vegetables, 
and  just  as  profitable  for  a stew  or  with 
their  meat,  they  duly  prized  them,  and 
during  the  final  healthy  period  those 
pressed  vegetables  were  regarded  in  the 
camp  as  a necessary  of  life.  By  that 
time,  Soyer’s  zeal  had  introduced  good 
cookery  into  the  camp.  Hoads  were 
made  by  which  supplies  were  continual- 
ly arriving.  Fresh  meat  abounded;  and 
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it  was  brought  in  on  its  own  legs,  so  that 
it  was  certain  that  beef  was  beef,  and 
mutton  mutton,  instead  of  goat’s  flesh 
being  substituted,  as  in  Bulgaria.  By 
that  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  most 
lavish  orders  at  home  and  the  profusest 
expenditure  by  the  commissariat  will  not 
feed  and  clothe  an  army  in  a foreign 
country,  unless  there  is  some  agency, 
working  between  the  commissariat  and 
the  soldiers,  to  take  care  that  the  food 
is  actually  in  their  hands  in  an  eatable 
form,  and  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

It  is  for  American  soldiers  to  judge 
how  much  of  this  applies  to  their  case. 
The  great  majority  of  the  volunteers  must 
be  handy,  self-helping  men;  and  bands 
of  citizens  from  the  same  towns  or  vil- 
lages must  be  disposed  and  accustomed 
to  concerted  action ; but  cooking  is  prob- 
ably the  last  thing  they  have  any  of  them 
turned  their  hand  to.  Much  depends  on 
the  source  of  their  food-supply.  I fear 
they  live  on  the  country  they  are  in,  — at 
least,  when  in  the  enemy’s  country.  This 
is  very  easy  living,  certainly.  To  shoot 
pigs  or  fowls  in  road  or  yard  is  one  way 
of  getting  fresh  meat,  as  ravaging  gar- 
dens is  a short  way  of  feasting  on  vege- 
tables. But  supposing  the  forces  fed 
from  a regular  commissariat  department, 
is  there  anything  to  be  learned  from  the 
Crimean  campaigns  ? 

The  British  are  better  supplied  with 
the  food  of  the  country,  wherever  they 
are,  than  the  French,  because  it  is  their 
theory’  and  practice  to  pay  as  they  go; 
whereas  it  is  the  French,  or  at  least  the 
Bonapartist  theory  and  practice,  to  “ make 
the  war  support  itself,”  that  is,  to  live  up- 
on the  people  of  the  country’.  In  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  often  found 
themselves  in  a desert  where  they  could 
not  6tay ; whereas,  when  Wellington  and 
his  troops  followed  upon  their  steps,  the 
peasants  reappeared  from  all  quarters, 
bringing  materials  for  a daily  market  In 
the  Crimea,  the  faithful  and  ready  pay- 
ments of  the  English  commissariat  insur- 
ed plenty  of  food  material,  in  the  form  of 
cattle  and  flour,  biscuit  and  vegetables. 
The  defect  was  in  means  of  transport  for 
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bringing  provisions  to  the  camp.  The 
men  were  trying  to  eat  hard  salt  meat 
and  biscuit,  when  scurvy  made  all  eating 
difficult,  while  herds  of  cattle  were  wait- 
ing to  be  slaughtered,  and  ship-loads  of 
flour  were  lying  seven  miles  off.  Whole 
deck-loads  of  cabbages  and  onions  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  while  the  men  in 
camp  were  pining  for  vegetable  food.  An 
impracticable  track  lay  between ; and  the 
poor  fellows  died  by  thousands  before  the 
road  could  be  made  good,  and  transport- 
animals  obtained,  and  the  food  distribut- 
ed among  the  tents  and  huts.  Experience 
taught  the  officers  that  the  food  should  be 
taken  entire  charge  of  by  departments  of 
the  army  till  it  was  actually  smoking  in 
the  mens’  hands.  There  were  agents, 
of  course,  in  all  the  countries  round,  to 
buy  up  the  cattle,  flour,  and  vegetables 
needed.  The  animals  should  be  deliver- 
ed at  appointed  spots,  alive  and  in  good 
condition,  that  there  might  be  no  smug- 
gling in  of  joints  of  doubtful  character. 
There  should  be  a regular  arrangement 
of  shambles,  at  a proper  distance  from  the 
tents,  and  provided  with  a special  drain- 
age, and  means  of  disposing  instantly  of 
the  offal.  Each  company  in  the  camp 
should  have  its  kitchen,  and  one  or  two 
skilled  cooks, — one  to  serve  on  each  day, 
with  perhaps  two  assistants  from  the  com- 
pany. After  the  regular  establishment 
of  the  kitchens,  there  was  always  food 
ready  and  coflee  procurable  for  the  tired 
men  who  came  in  from  the  trenches  or 
outpost  duty ; and  it  was  a man’s  own 
fault,  if  he  went  without  a meal  when  off 
duty. 

It  was  found  to  be  a grave  mistake  to 
feed  the  soldiers  on  navy  salt  beef  and 
pork.  Corned  beef  and  pork  salted  for 
a fortnight  have  far  more  nourishment 
and  make  much  less  waste  in  the  prepa- 
ration than  meat  which  is  salted  for  a voy- 
age of  months.  After  a time,  very  little 
of  the  hard  salted  meat  was  used  at  all. 
'When  it  was,  it  was  considered  essential 
to  serve  out  peas  with  the  pork,  and  flour, 
raisins,  and  suet,  for  a pudding,  on  salt- 
beef  days.  In  course  of  time  there  were 
additions  which  made  considerable  varie- 
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vegetables,  cheese,  dried  fruits  and  suet 
for  puddings,  sugar,  coffee  properly  roast- 
ed, and  malt  liquor.  Beer  and  porter 
answer  much  better  than  any  kind  of 
spirit,  and  arc  worth  pains  and  cost  to 
obtain.  With  such  variety  as  this,  with 
portable  kitchens  in  the  place  of  the  cum- 
bersome camp-kettle  per  man,  with  fresh 
bread,  well-cooked  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  well-made  coffee,  the  soldiers  will 
have  every  chance  of  health  that  diet  can 
afford.  Whereas  hard  and  long-kept  salt 
meat,  insufficiently  soaked  and  cooked, 
and  hastily  broiled  meat  or  fowls,  just 
killed,  and  swallowed  by  hungry  men 
unskilled  in  preparing  food,  help  on  dis- 
eases of  the  alimentary  system  as  effectu- 
ally as  that  intemperance  in  melons  and 
cucumbers  and  unripe  grapes  and  apples 
which  has  destroyed  more  soldiers  than 
all  the  weapons  of  all  enemies. 

So  much  for  the  food.  !Next  in  order 
come  the  clothing,  and  care  of  the  per- 
son. 

The  newspapers  have  a great  deal  to 
say,  as  we  have  all  seen,  about  the  bad- 
ness of  much  of  the  clothing  furnished  to 
the  Federal  troops.  There  is  no  need 
to  denounce  the  conduct  of  faithless  con- 
tractors in  such  a case ; and  the  glorious 
zeal  of  the  women,  and  of  all  who  can 
help  to  make  up  clothing  for  the  army, 
shows  that  the  volunteers  at  least  will  be 
well  clad,  if  the  good-will  of  society  can 
effect  it.  Whatever  the  form  of  dress,  it 
is  the  height  of  imprudence  to  use  flimsy 
material  for  it 

It  seems  to  be  everywhere  agreed,  in 
a general  way,  that  the  soldier’s  dress 
should  be  of  an  easy  fit,  in  the  first  place ; 
light  enough  for  hot  weather  and  noon 
service,  with  resources  of  warmth  for  cold 
weather  and  night  duty.  In  Europe,  the 
blouse  or  loose  tunic  is  preferred  to  every 
other  form  of  coat,  and  knickerbockers  or 
gaiters  to  any  form  of  trousers.  The  shoe 
or  boot  is  the  weak  point  of  almost  all 
military  forces.  The  French  are  getting 
over  if,  and  the  English  are  learning 
from  them.  The  number  of  sizes  and 
proportions  is,  I think,  five  to  one  of 
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what  it  used  to  be.  in  tbo  early  part  of 
tbe  century,  so  that  any  soldier  can  get 
fitted.  Tbe  Dube  of  Wellington  wrote 
bonie  from  the  Peninsula  in  those  days, 
— “ If  you  don’t  send  shoes,  the  army 
can’t  march.”  The  enemy  marched  away 
to  a long  distance  before  the  shoes  arriv- 
ed ; and  when  they  came,  they  were  all 
too  small.  Such  things  do  not  happen 
now  ; but  it  often  docs  happen  that  hun- 
dreds are  made  footsore,  and  thrown  out 
of  the  march,  by  being  ill-shod  ; and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
lagging  and  apparent  desertion  of  strag- 
glers in  the  marches  of  the  volunteers  of 
the  Federal  army  is  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  up  with  men  who  walk 
at  ease.  If  the  Southern  troops  are  in 
such  want  of  shoes  as  is  reported,  that 
circumstance  alone  is  almost  enough  to 
turn  the  scale,  provided  the  Northern 
regiments  attain  the  full  use  of  their  feet 
by  being  accurately  fitted  with  stout  shoes 
or  boots.  During  the  darkest  days  in  the 
Crimea,  those  who  had  boots  which  would 
stick  on  ceased  to  take  them  off.  They 
slept  in  them,  wet  or  dry,  knowing,  that, 
once  ofT,  they  could  never  be  got  on 
again.  Such  things  cannot  happen  in 
the  Northern  States,  where  the  stoppage 
of  the  trade  in  shoes  to  the  South  leaves 
leather,  skill,  and  time  for  the  proper 
shoeing  of  the  army ; but  it  may  not  yet 
be  thoroughly  understood  how  far  the 
practical  value  of  ever)'  soldier  depends 
on  the  welfare  of  his  feet,  and  how  many 
sizes  and  proportions  of  shoe  are  needed 
for  duly  fitting  a thousand  men. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  conclusion  after  the 
Crimean  campaign  was  that  flannel  shirts 
answer  better  than  cotton  on  the  whole. 
If  the  shirt  is  cotton,  there  must  be  a flan- 
nel waistcoat ; and  the  flannel  shirt  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  both,  while  it  is  as 
easily  washed  as  any  material.  Every 
man  should  have  a flannel  bandage  for 
the  body,  in  case  of  illness,  or  unusual 
fatigue,  or  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  make  and  pressure  of  the 
knapsack  are  very'  important,  so  that  the 
weight  may  be  thrown  on  the  shoulders, 
without  pressure  on  the  chest  or  inter- 
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ference  with  the  arms.  The  main  object 
is  the  avoidance  of  pressure  everywhere, 
from  the  toe-joints  to  the  crown  of  the 
head.  For  this  the  head-covering  should 
be  studied,  that  it  may  afford  shelter  and 
shade  from  heat  and  light,  and  keep  on, 
against  the  wind,  without  pressure  on  the 
temples  or  forehead.  For  this  the  neck- 
tie should  be  studied,  and  the  cut  of  the 
coat-chest  and  sleeve,  when  coats  must 
be  worn  : and  every  man  must  have  some 
sort  of  overcoat,  for  chilly  and  damp  hours 
of  duty.  There  is  great  danger  in  the 
wearing  of  water-proof  fabrics,  unless  they 
are  so  loose  as  to  admit  of  a free  circula- 
tion of  air  between  them  and  the  bodv. 

With  the  clothing  is  generally  connect- 
ed the  care  of  the  person.  It  is  often 
made  a question,  With  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  of  the  personal  cleanliness 
of  the  soldier?  The  medical  men  de- 
clare that  they  do  what  they  can,  but  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  when  the  men 
are  unsupplied  with  water ; and  all  per- 
suasions are  thrown  away  when  the  poor 
fellows  are  in  tatters,  and  sleeping  on 
dirty  straw  or  the  bare  ground.  The  in- 
dolent ones,  at  least,  go  on  from  day  to 
day  without  undressing,  combing,  or  wash- 
ing, till  they  are  swarming  with  vermin  ; 
and  then  they  have  lost  self-respect  But 
if,  before  it  is  too  late,  there  is  an  issue 
of  new  shirts,  boots,  stockings,  comforters, 
or  woollen  gloves,  the  event  puts  spirit  in- 
to them ; they  will  strip  and  wash,  and 
throw  out  dirt  and  rags  from  their  sleep- 
ing-places, and  feel  respectable  again. 

Perhaps  the  first  consideration  should 
be  on  the  part  of  the  quartermaster, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  the  supply 
of  water;  and  the  sanitary  officer  has 
next  to  take  care  that  every  man  gets  his 
eight  or  ten  gallons  per  day.  If  the  sol- 
diers are  posted  near  a stream  which  can 
be  used  for  bathing  and  washing  clothes, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty ; and  ev- 
ery man  may  fairly  be  required  to  be  as 
thoroughly  washed  from  head  to  foot  ev- 
ery day,  and  as  cl^m  in  his  inner  cloth- 
ing, as  his  own  little  children  at  home. 
If  on  high  and  dry  ground,  where  the 
water-supply  is  restricted,  some  method 
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and  order  are  needed;  but  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  afford  each  man  his 
eight  or  ten  gallons. 

This  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  source 
of  supply  is  properly  guarded.  When 
unrestrained  access  is  afforded  to  a spring- 
head or  pond,  the  water  is  fatally  wasted 
and  spoiled.  In  the  Crimea,  the  English 
officers  had  to  build  round  the  spring- 
heads, and  establish  a regular  order  in 
getting  supplied.  Where  there  is  crowd- 
ing, dirt  gets  thrown  in,  the  water  is  mud- 
died, or  animals  are  brought  to  drink  at 
the  source.  This  ruins  everything ; for 
animals  will  not  drink  below,  when  the 
mouth  of  horse,  mule,  or  cow  has  touch- 
ed the  water  above.  The  way  is  for 
guardians  to  take  possession,  and  board 
over  the  source,  and  make  a reservoir 
with  taps,  allowing  water  to  be  taken 
first  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes, 
a flow  being  otherwise  provided  by  spout 
and  troughs  for  the  animals,  and  for 
oleansing  the  camp.  The  difference  on 
the  same  spot  was  enormous  between  the 
time  when  a British  sergeant  wrote  that 
he  was  not  so  well  as  at  home,  and  could 
not  expect  it,  not  having  had  his  shoes 
or  any  of  his  clothes  off  for  five  months, 
and  the  same  time  the  next  year,  when  ev- 
ery respectable  soldier  was  fresh  and  tidy, 
with  his  blood  flowing  healthfully  under 
a clean  skin.  The  poor  sergeant  said,  in 
his  davs  of  discomfort : “ I wonder  what 
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our  sweethearts  would  think  of  us,  if  they 
were  to  see  us  now,  — unshaved,  unwash- 
ed, and  quite  old  men  ! ” But  in  a year, 
those  who  survived  had  grown  young 
again,  — not  shaven,  perhaps,  for  their 
beards  were  a great  natural  comfort  on 
winter  duty,  but  brushed  and  washed, 
in  vigorous  health,  and  gay  spirits. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  soldier’s 
abode,  — whether  tent,  or  hut,  or  quar- 
ters. 

I have  shown  certain  British  doctors 
demanding  lime-juice  when  food  was  ne- 
cessary first  In  the  same  way,  there 
was  a cry  from  the  same  quarter  for  peat 
charcoal,  instead  of  preventing  the  need 
of  disinfectants.  Wherever  men  are  con- 
gregated in  large  numbers,  — in  a cara- 
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van,  at  a fair  in  the  East  or  a protracted 
camp-meeting  in  the  far  West,  or  as  a 
military  force  anywhere,  there  is  always 
animal  refuse  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  about  for  a day  or  an  hour. 
Dead  camels  among  Oriental  merchants, 
dead  horses  among  Western  soldiers,  are 
the  cause  of  plague.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  never  be  a military  en- 
campment again  without  the  appointment 
of  officers  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  see 
that  all  carrion,  offal,  and  dirt  of  every 
kind  is  put  away  into  its  proper  place 
instantly.  For  those  receptacles,  and 
for  stables  and  shambles,  peat  charcoal 
is  a great  blessing;  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  needed  in  or  about  the  abodes  of  the 
men.  The  case  is  different  in  different 
armies.  The  French  have  a showy  or- 
derliness in  their  way  of  settling  them- 
selves on  new  ground,  — forming  their 
camp  into  streets,  with  names  painted 
up,  and  opening  post-office,  cafis , and 
bazaars  of  camp-followers  ; but  they  are 
not  radically  neat  in  their  ways.  In  a 
few  days  or  weeks  their  settlement  is  a 
place  of  stench,  turning  to  disease ; and 
thus  it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
fresh  bread,  and  good  cookery,  and  clever 
arrangements,  they  were  swept  away  by 
cholera  and  dysentery,  to  an  extent  un- 
revealed to  this  day,  while  the  British 
force,  once  well  fed  and  clothed,  had 
actually  only  five  per  cent,  sick  from  all 
causes,  in  their  whole  force. 

The  Sardinians  suffered,  as  I have  al- 
ready observed,  from  their  way  of  mak- 
ing their  huts.  They  excavated  a space, 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and 
used  the  earth  they  threw  out  to  embank 
the  walls  raised  upon  the  edge  of  the  ex- 
cavation. This  procured  warmth  in  win- 
ter and  coolness  in  hot  weather ; but  the 
interior  was  damp  and  ill-ventilated ; and 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  collection  of 
refuse  within,  cholera  and  fever  broke 
out.  It  is  essential  to  health  that  the 
dwelling  should  be  above  ground,  admit- 
ting the  circulation  of  air  from  the  base  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  where  there  should 
be  an  escape  for  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night. 
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Among  volunteer  troops  in  America, 
the  difficulty  would  naturally  seem  to 
be  the  newness  of  the  discipline,  the 
strangeness  of  the  requisite  obedience. 
Something  must  be  true  of  all  that  is 
said  of  the  scattering  about  of  food,  and 
other  things  which  have  no  business  to 
lie  about  on  the  ground.  A soldier  is 
out  of  his  duty  who  throws  away  a crust 
of  bread  or  meat,  or  casts  bones  to  dogs, 
or  in  any  way  helps  to  taint  the  air  or 
obstruct  the  watercourses  or  drains.  It 
may  be  troublesome  to  obey  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  sanitary  authorities  ; but  it  is 
the  only  chance  for  escaping  camp-dis- 
ease. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  fixing  on  a spot 
for  encampment,  it  is  due  to  the  soldier 
to  avoid  all  boggy  places,  and  all  places 
where  the  air  is  stagnant  from  inclos- 
ure by  woods,  or  near  burial-grounds,  or 
where  the  soil  is  unfavorable  to  drainage. 
The  military  officer  must  admit  the  ad- 
vice of  the  sanitary  officer  in  the  case, 
though  he  may  not  be  always  able  to 
adopt  it.  When  no  overwhelming  mili- 
tary considerations  interfere,  the  soldiers 
have  a right  to  be  placed  on  the  most 
dry  and  pervious  soil  that  may  offer,  in 
an  airy  situation,  removed  from  swamps 
and  dense  woods,  and  admitting  of  easy 
drainage.  Wood  and  water  used  to  be 
the  quartermaster’s  sole  demands ; now, 
good  soil  and  air  arc  added,  and  a suita- 
ble slope  of  the  ground,  and  other  minor 
requisites. 

It  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
country  whether  quarters  in  towns  and 
villages  are  best,  or  huts  or  tents.  In 
Europe,  town  quarters  are  found  partic- 
ularly fatal ; and  the  state  of  health  of 
the  inmates  of  tents  and  huts  depends 
much  on  the  structure  and  placing  of 
either.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  hut 
in  the  Crimea  held  a little  company  of 
men  in  perfect  health,  or  a set  of  inva- 
lids, carried  out  one  after  another  to  their 
graves.  Nay,  the  same  hut  bore  these 
different  characters,  according  to  its  po- 
sition at  the  top  of  a slope,  or  half-way 
down,  so  as  to  collect  under  its  floor  the 
drainage  from  a spring.  American  sol- 
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diers,  however,  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
hutted,  I suppose ; so  I need  say  no  more 
than  that  in  huts  and  tents  alike  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  health  that  there  should  be 
air-holes,  — large  spaces,  sheltered  from 
rain,  — in  the  highest  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, whether  the  entrance  below  be  open 
or  closed.  The  sanitary  officers  no  doubt 
have  it  in  charge  to  see  that  every  man 
has  his  due  allowance  of  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air,  — in  other  words,  to  take  care 
that  each  tent  or  other  apartment  is  well 
ventilated,  and  not  crowded.  The  men’s 
affair  is  to  establish  such  rules  among 
comrades  .as  that  no  one  shall  stop  up 
air-holes,  or  overcrowd  the  place  with 
guests,  or  taint  the  air  with  unwholesome 
fumes.  In  the  British  army,  bell-tents 
are  not  allowed  at  all  as  hospital  tents. 
Active,  healthy  men  may  use  them  in 
their  resting  hours ; but  their  condemna- 
tion as  abodes  for  the  sick  shows  how 
pressing  is  the  duty  of  ventilating  them 
for  the  use  of  the  strongest  and  healthi- 
est. 

A sound  and  airy  tent  being  provided, 
the  next  consideration  is  of  bedding. 

The  surgeons  of  the  British  force  were 
always  on  the  lookout  for  straw  and  hay, 
after  being  informed  at  the  outset  that 
the  men  could  not  have  bedding,  though 
it  was  hoped  there  was  enough  for  the 
hospitals.  A few  nights  in  the  dust, 
among  the  old  bones  and  rubbish  of  Gal- 
lipoli, and  then  in  the  Bulgarian  marsh- 
es, showed  that  it  would  be  better  to  be- 
stow the  bedding  before  the  men  went 
into  hospital,  and  sheets  of  material  were 
obtained  for  some  of  them  to  lie  upon. 
A zealous  surgeon  pointed  out  to  the 
proper  officer  that  this  bedding  consisted 
in  fact  of  double  ticking,  evidently  in- 
tended as  paillasses,  to  be  stuffed  with 
straw.  The  straw  not  being  granted,  he 
actually  set  to  work  to  make  hay ; and, 
being  well  aided  by  the  soldiers,  he  soon 
saw  them  sleeping  on  good  mattresses. 
It  was  understood  in  England,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  Government,  that  every 
soldier  in  camp  had  three  blankets ; and 
after  a time,  this  came  true : but  iu  the 
interval,  during  the  damp  autumn  and 
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bitter  winter,  they  had  but  one.  Lying 
on  wet  ground,  with  one  damp  and  dirty 
blanket  over  them,  prepared  hundreds 
for  the  hospital  and  the  grave.  The  mis- 
chief was  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  some 
of  the  medical  authorities,  in  the  first 
place,  who  would  not  see,  believe,  or  al- 
low to  be  reported,  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  in  any  way  ill-supplied,  because 
these  same  doctors  had  specified  the 
stores  that  would  be  wanted, — and  next, 
to  the  absence  of  a department  for  the  ac- 
tual distribution  of  existing  stores.  With 
the  bedding  the  case  was  the  same  as 
with  the  lime-juice  and  the  rice : there 
was  plenty ; but  it  was  not  served  out  till 
too  late.  When  the  huts  were  inhabited, 
in  the  Crimea,  and  the  wooden  platforms 
had  a dr}'  soil  beneath,  and  every  man 
had  a bed  of  some  sort  and  three  blank- 
ets, there  was  no  more  cholera  or  fever. 

The  American  case  is  radically  unlike 
that  of  any  of  the  combatants  in  the  Cri- 
mean War,  because  they  are  on  the  soil 
of  their  own  country,  within  reach  of 
their  own  railways,  and  always  in  the 
midst  of  the  ordinary  commodities  of  life. 
In  such  a position,  they  can  with  the  ut- 
most ease  be  supplied  with  whatever  they 
really  want, — so  profuse  as  are  the  funds 
placed  at  the  command  of  the  author- 
ities. Considering  this,  and  the  well- 
known  handiness  of  Americans,  there 
need  surely  be  no  disease  and  death 
from  privation.  This  may  be  confident- 
ly said  while  we  have  before  us  the  case 
of  the  British  in  the  Crimea  during  the 
second  winter  of  the  war.  A sanitary 
commission  had  been  sent  out ; and 
under  their  authority,  and  by  the  help 
of  experience,  everything  was  rectified. 
The  healthy  were  stronger  than  ever; 
there  was  scarcely  any  sickness ; and  the 
wounded  recovered  without  drawback. 
As  the  British  ended,  the  Americans 
ought  to  begin. 

On  the  last  two  heads  of  the  soldier’s 
case  there  is  little  to  be  said  here,  be- 
cause the  American  troops  are  at  home, 
and  not  in  a perilous  foreign  climate,  and 
on  the  shores  of  a remote  sea.  Their  drill 
can  hardly  be  appointed  for  wrong  hours, 
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or  otherwise  mismanaged.  In  regard  to 
transport,  they  have  not  the  embarrass- 
ment of  crowds  of  sick  and  wounded,  far 
away  in  the  Black  Sea,  without  any  ade- 
quate supply  of  mules  and  carriages,  after 
the  horses  had  died  off,  and  without  any 
organization  of  hospital  ships  at  all  equal 
to  the  demand.  Neither  do  they  depend 
for  clothing  and  medicines  on  the  arrival 
of  successive  ships  through  the  storms  of 
the  Euxine  ; and  they  will  never  see  the 
dreary  spectacle  of  the  foundering  of  a 
noble  vessel  just  arriving,  in  November, 
with  ample  stores  of  winter  clothing, 
medicines,  and  comforts,  which  six  hours 
more  would  have  placed  in  safety.  Un- 
der the  head  of  transport,  they  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  suffer. 

Having  gone  through  the  separate 
items,  and  looking  at  the  case  as  a whole, 
we  may  easily  perceive  that  in  America, 
as  in  England  and  France  and  every 
other  country,  the  responsibility  of  the 
soldier’s  health  in  camp  is  shared  thus. 

The  authorities  are  bound  so  to  ar- 
range their  work  as  that  there  shall  be 
no  hitch  through  which  disaster  shall 
reach  the  soldiery.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  military  and  medical  authori- 
ties must  be  so  settled  and  made  clear  as 
that  no  professional  jealousy  among  the 
doctors  shall  keep  the  commanding  offi- 
cers in  the  dark  as  to  the  needs  of  their 
men,  and  that  no  self-will  or  ignorance 
in  commanding  officers  shall  neutralize 
the  counsels  of  the  medical  men.  The 
military  authorities  must  not  depend  on 
the  report  of  any  doctor  who  may  be  in- 
competent as  to  the  provision  made  for 
the  men’s  health,  and  the  doctor  must  be 
authorized  to  represent  the  dangers  of  a 
bad  encampment  without  being  liable  to 
a recommendation  to  keep  his  opinion  to 
himself  till  he  is  asked  for  it.  These  par- 
ticular dangers  are  best  obviated  by  the 
appointment  of  sanitary  officers,  to  attend 
the  forces,  and  take  charge  of  the  health 
of  the  army,  as  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons take  charge  of  its  sickness.  If,  be- 
sides, there  is  a separate  department  be- 
tween the  commissariat  and  the  soldier}', 
to  see  that  the  comforts  provided  are  ac- 
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tually  brought  within  every  man’s  grasp, 
the  authorities  will  have  done  their  part. 

The  rest  is  the  soldier’s  own  concern. 
When  cruelly  pressed  by  hardship,  the 
soldiers  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea  took 
to  drinking ; and  what  they  drank  was 
poison.  The  vile  raki  with  which  they 
intoxicated  themselves  carried  hundreds 
to  the  grave  as  surely  as  arsenic  would 
have  done.  When,  at  last,  they  were 
well  fed,  warm,  clean,  and  comfortable, 
and  well  amused  in  the  coffee- houses 
opened  for  them,  there  was  an  end,  or  a 
vast  diminution,  of  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness. Good  coffee  and  harmless  luxuries 
were  sold  to  them  at  cost  price ; and  books 
and  magazines  and  newspapers,  chess, 
draughts,  and  other  games,  were  at  their 
command.  The  American  soldiery  are 
a more  cultivated  set  of  men  than  these, 
and  are  in  proportion  more  inexcusable 
for  any  resort  to  intemperance.  They 
ought  to  have  neither  the  external  dis- 
comfort nor  the  internal  vacuity  which 
have  caused  drunkenness  in  other  ar- 
mies. The  resort  to  strong  drinks  so 
prevalent  in  the  Americans  is  an  ever- 
lasting mystery  to  Europeans,  who  recog- 
nize in  them  a self-governing  people,  uni- 
versally educated  up  to  a capacity  for  in- 
tellectual interests  such  as  are  elsewhere 
found  to  be  a safeguard  against  intem- 
perance in  drink.  If  the  precautions  in- 
stituted by  the  authorities  arc  well  sup- 
ported by  the  volunteers  themselves,  the 
most  fatal  of  all  perils  will  be  got  rid  of. 
If  not,  the  army  will  perish  by  a veri- 
table suicide.  But  such  a fate  cannot  be 
in  store  for  such  an  army. 

There  is  something  else  almost  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  health  of  soldiers  as 
sobriety,  and  that  is  subordination.  The 
true,  magnanimous,  patriotic  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination is  not  more  necessary  to  mili- 
tary achievement  than  it  is  to  the  per- 
sonal composure  and  the  trustworthiness 
of  nerve  of  the  individual  soldier.  A 
strong  desire  and  fixed  habit  of  obedience 
to  command  relieve  a man  of  all  inter- 
nal conflict  between  self-will  and  circum- 
stance, and  give  him  possession  of  his 
full  powers  of  action  and  endurance.  If 
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absolute  reliance  on  authority  is  a ne- 
cessity to  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
(which  it  is,)  it  is  to  the  few  wisest  and 
strongest  a keen  enjoyment  when  they 
can  righteously  indulge  in  it ; and  the  oc- 
casion on  which  it  is  supremely  a duty  — 
in  the  case  of  military  or  naval  service  — 
is  one  of  privilege.  Americans  are  less 
accustomed  than  others  to  prompt  and 
exact  obedience,  being  a self-governing 
and  unmilitary  nation : and  they  may  re- 
quire some  time  to  become  aware  of  the 
privileges  of  subordination  to  command. 
But  time  will  satisfy  them  of  the  truth ; 
and  those  who  learn  the  lesson  most  quick- 
ly will  be  the  most  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage to  health  of  body,  through  ease  of 
mind.  The  abdication  of  self-will  in  re- 
gard to  the  ordering  of  affairs,  the  repose 
of  reliance  upon  the  responsible  parties, 
the  exercise  of  silent  endurance  about 
hardships  and  fatigues,  the  self-respect 
which  relishes  the  honor  of  cooperation 
through  obedience,  the  sense  of  patriotic 
devoted  ness  which  glows  through  every 
act  of  submission  to  command,  — all  these 
elevated  feelings  tend  to  composure  of 
the  nerves,  to  the  fortifying  of  brain  and 
limb,  and  the  genial  repose  and  exalta- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
I need  not  contrast  with  this  the  case  of 
the  discontented  and  turbulent  volunteer, 
questioning  commands  which  he  is  not 
qualified  to  judge  of,  and  complaining  of 
troubles  which  cannot  be  helped.  It  is 
needless  to  show  what  wear-and-tear  is 
caused  by  such  a spirit,  and  how  nerve 
and  strength  must,  in  6uch  a case,  fail  in 
the  hour  of  effort  or  of  crisis,  and  give 
way  at  once  before  the  assault  of  disease. 
By  the  aid  of  sobriety  and  the  calm  and 
cheerful  subordination  of  the  true  mili- 
tary character,  the  health  of  the  Federal 
army  may  be  equal  to  its  high  mission : 
and  all  friends  of  human  freedom,  in  all 
lands,  must  heartily  pray  that  it  may  be 
so. 

There  is  another  department  of  the 
subject  which  I propose  to  treat  of  an- 
other month:  “Health  in  the  Military 
Hospital.” 
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“THE  STORMY  PETREL.” 

Where  the  gray  crags  beat  back  the  northern  main, 
And  all  around,  the  ever  restless  waves, 

Like  white  sea-wolves,  howl  on  the  lonely  sands, 
Clings  a low  roof,  close  by  the  sounding  surge. 

If,  in  your  summer  rambles  by  the  shore, 

His  spray-tost  cottage  you  may  chance  espy, 

Enter  and  greet  the  blind  old  mariner. 

Full  sixty  winters  he  has  watched  beside 
Tho  turbulent  ocean,  with  one  purpose  warmed : 

To  rescue  drowning  men.  And  round  the  coast  — 
For  so  his  comrades  named  him  in  his  youth  — 

They  know  him  as  “ The  Stormy  Petrel  ” still. 

Once  he  was  lightning-swift,  and  strong ; his  eyes 
Peered  through  the  dark,  and  far  discerned  the  wreck 
Plunged  on  the  reef.  Then  with  bold  speed  he  flew, 
The  life-boat  launched,  and  dared  the  smiting  rocks. 

*T  is  said  by  those  long  dwelling  near  his  door, 

That  hundreds  have  been  storm-saved  by  his  arm ; 
That  never  was  he  known  to  sleep,  or  lag 
In-doors,  when  danger  swept  the  seas.  His  life 
Was  given  to  toil,  his  strength  to  perilous  blasts. 

In  freezing  floods  when  tempests  hurled  the  deep, 

And  battling  winds  clashed  in  their  icy  caves, 

Scared  housewives,  waking,  thought  of  him,  and  said, 
“ ‘ The  Stormy  Petrel  ’ is  abroad  to-night, 

And  watches  from  the  cliffs.” 


He  could  not  rest 

When  shipwrecked  forms  might  gasp  amid  the  waves, 
And  not  a cry  be  answered  from  the  shore. 

Now  Heaven  has  quenched  his  sight ; but  when  he  hears 
By  his  lone  hearth  the  sullen  sea-winds  clang, 

Or  listens,  in  the  mad,  wild,  drowning  night, 

As  younger  footsteps  hurry  o’er  the  beach 
To  pluck  the  sailor  from  his  sharp-fanged  death, — 

The  old  man  starts,  with  generous  impulse  thrilled, 

And,  with  the  natural  habit  of  his  heart, 

Calls  to  his  neighbors  in  a cheery  tone, 

Tells  them  he  ’ll  pilot  toward  the  signal  guns, 

And  then,  remembering  all  his  weight  of  years, 

Sinks  on  his  couch,  and  weeps  that  he  is  blind. 
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A STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 
PART  n. 


Margaret  stood  looking  down  in  her 
quiet  way  at  the  Bioping  moors  and  fog. 
She,  too,  had  her  place  and  work.  She 
thought  that  night  she  saw  it  clearly,  and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  it,  as  I said.  They 
plodded  steadily  down  the  wide  years 
opening  before  her.  Whatever  slow,  un- 
ending work  lay  in  them,  whatever  hun- 
gry loneliness  they  held  for  her  heart,  or 
coarseness  of  deed,  she  saw  it  all,  shrink- 
ing from  nothing.  She  looked  at  the  tense 
blue -corded  veins  in  her  wrist,  full  of 
fine  pure  blood, — gauged  herself  coolly, 
her  lease  of  life,  her  power  of  endurance, 
— measured  it  out  against  the  work  wait- 
ing for  her.  The  work  would  be  long,  she 
knew.  She  would  be  old  before  it  was 
finished,  quite  an  old  woman,  hard,  me- 
chanical, worn  out.  But  the  day  would 
be  so  bright,  when  it  came,  it  would  atone 
for  all : the  day  would  be  bright,  the  home 
warm  again;  it  would  hold  all  that  life 
had  promised  her  of  good. 

All  ? Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret  1 Was 
there  no  sullen  doubt  in  the  brave  re- 
solve ? Was  there  no  shadow  rose  just 
then,  dark,  ironical,  blotting  out  father 
and  mother  and  home,  coming  nearer, 
less  alien  to  your  soul  than  these,  than 
even  your  God  ? 

If  any  such  cold,  masterful  shadow  rose 
out  of  years  gone,  and  clutched  at  the 
truest  life  of  her  heart,  she  stifled  it,  and 
thrust  it  down.  And  yet,  leaning  on  the 
gate,  and  thinking  drearily,  vacantly,  she 
remembered  a time  when  God  came  near- 
er to  her  than  He  did  now,  and  came 
through  that  shadow,  — when,  by  the  help 
of  that  dead  hope,  He  of  whom  she  read 
to-night  came  close,  an  infinitely  tender 
Helper,  who,  with  the  human  love  that 
was  in  her  heart  to-day,  had  loved  his 
mother  and  John  and  Mary.  Now,  strug- 
gle as  she  would  for  healthy  hopes  and 
warmth,  the  world  was  gray  and  silent. 
Her  defeated  woman’s  nature  called  it  so, 
bitterly.  Christ  was  a dim  ideal  power, 


heaven  far-off.  She  doubted  if  it  held  any- 
thing as  real  as  that  which  she  had  lost. 

As  if  to  bring  back  the  old  times 
more  vividly  to  her,  there  happened  one 
of  those  curious  little  coincidences  with 
which  Fate,  we  think,  has  nothing  to 
do.  She  heard  a quick  step  along  the 
clay  road,  and  a muddy  little  terrier 
jumped  up,  barking,  beside  her.  She 
stopped  with  a suddenness  strange  in  her 
slow  movements.  “ Tiger!”  she  said, 
stroking  its  head  with  passionate  eager- 
ness. The  dog  licked  her  hand,  smelt 
her  clothes  to  know  if  she  were  the  same : 
it  was  two  years  since  he  had  seen  her. 
She  sat  there,  softly  stroking  him.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a sound  of  wheels  jog- 
ging down  the  road,  and  a voice  singing 
snatches  of  some  song,  one  of  those  cheery 
street-songs  that  the  boys  whistle.  It 
was  a low,  weak  voice,  but  very  pleasant 
Margaret  heard  it  through  the  dark  ; she 
kissed  the  dog  with  a strange  paleness 
on  her  face,  and  stood  up,  quiet,  attentive 
as  before.  Tiger  still  kept  licking  her 
hand,  as  it  hung  by  her  side : it  was  cold, 
and  trembled  as  he  touched  it  She 
waited  a moment,  then  pushed  the  dog 
from  her,  as  if  his  touch,  even,  caused  her 
to  break  some  vow.  He  whined,  but  she 
hurried  away,  not  waiting  to  know  how 
he  came,  or  with  whom.  Perhaps,  if  Dr. 
Knowles  had  seen  her  face  as  she  looked 
back  at  him,  he  would  have  thought  there 
were  depths  in  her  nature  which  his  prob- 
ing eyes  had  never  reached. 

The  wheels  came  close,  and  directly  a 
cart  stopped  at  the  gate.  It  was  one  of 
those  little  wagons  that  hucksters  drive; 
only  this  seemed  to  be  a home-made  affair, 
patched  up  with  wicker-work  and  bits  of 
board.  It  was  piled  up  with  baskets  of 
vegetables,  eggs,  and  chickens,  and  on  a 
broken  bench  in  the  middle  sat  the  driver, 
a woman.  You  could  not  help  laughing, 
when  you  looked  at  the  whole  turn-out, 
it  had  such  a make-shift  look  altogether. 
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The  reins  were  twisted  rope,  the  wheels 
uneven.  It  went  jolting  along  in  such  a 
careless,  jolly  way,  as  if  it  would  not  care 
in  the  least,  should  it  go  to  pieces  any  min- 
ute just  there  in  the  road.  The  donkey 
that  drew  it  was  bony  and  blind  of  one 
eye ; but  bo  winked  the  other  knowingly 
at  you,  as  if  to  ask  if  you  saw  the  joke  oi 
the  thing.  Even  the  voice  of  the  owner 
of  the  establishment,  chirruping  some  idle 
song,  as  1 told  you,  was  one  of  the  cheer- 
iest sounds  you  ever  heard.  Joel,  up  at 
the  barn,  forgot  his  dignity  to  salute  it 
with  a prolonged  “ Hillo  1 ” and  present- 
ly appeared  at  the  gate. 

“ 1 ’m  late,  Joel,”  said  the  weak  voice. 
It  sounded  like  a child’s  near  at  hand. 

“ We  can  trade  in  the  dark,  Lois,  both 
bein’  honest,”  he  responded,  graciously, 
hoisting  a basket  of  tomatoes  into  the 
cart,  and  taking  out  a jug  of  vinegar. 

“ Is  that  Lois  V ” said  Mrs.  Howth,  com- 
ing to  the  gate.  “ Sit  still,  child.  Don’t 
get  down.” 

But  the  child,  as  she  called  her,  had 
scrambled  off’  the  cart,  and  stood  beside 
her,  leaning  on  the  wheel,  for  she  was 
helplessly  crippled. 

“ I thought  you  would  be  down  to- 
night I put  some  coffee  on  the  stove. 
Bring  it  out,  Joel.” 

Mrs.  llowth  never  put  up  the  shield 
between  herself  and  this  member  of  “ the 
class,” — because,  perhaps,  she  was  so 
wretchedly  low  in  the  social  scale.  How- 
ever, I suppose  she  never  gave  a reason 
for  it  even  to  herself.  Nobody  could  help 
being  kind  to  Lois,  even  if  he  tried.  Joel 
brought  the  coffee  with  more  readiness 
than  he  would  have  waited  on  Mrs.  Howth. 

“ Barney  will  be  jealous,”  he  said,  pat- 
ting the  bare  ribs  of  the  old  donkey,  and 
glancing  wistfully  at  his  mistress. 

“ Give  him  his  supper,  surely,”  she  said, 
taking  the  hint. 

It  was  a real  treat  to  see  how  Lois  en- 
joyed her  supper,  sipping  and  tasting  the 
warm  coffee,  her  face  in  a glow,  like  an 
epicure  over  some  rare  Falernian.  You 
would  be  sure,  from  just  that  little  thing, 
that  no  sparkle  of  warmth  or  pleasure  in 
the  world  slipped  by  her  which  she  did 


not  catch  and  enjoy  and  be  thankful  for 
to  the  uttermost  You  would  think,  per- 
haps, pitifully,  that  not  much  pleasure  or 
warmth  would  ever  go  down  so  low,  with- 
in her  reach.  Now  that  she  stood  on  the 
ground,  she  scarcely  came  up  to  the  level 
of  the  wheel ; some  deformity  of  her  legs 
made  her  walk  with  a curious  rolling  jerk, 
very  comical  to  see.  She  laughed  at  it, 
when  other  people  did ; if  it  vexed  her  at 
all,  she  never  showed  it  She  had  turn- 
ed back  her  calico  sun-bonnet,  and  stood 
looking  up  at  Mrs.  Howth  and  Joel,  laugh- 
ing as  they  talked  with  her.  The  face 
would  have  startled  you  on  so  old  and 
stunted  a body.  It  was  a child’s  face, 
quick,  eager,  with  that  pitiful  beauty  you 
always  see  in  deformed  people.  Her  eyes, 

I think,  were  the  kindliest,  the  hopefullest 
I ever  saw.  Nothing  but  the  pale  thick- 
ness of  her  skin  betrayed  the  fact  that  set 
Lois  apart  from  even  the  poorest  poor, — 
the  taint  in  her  veins  of  black  blood. 

“ Whoy  ! be  n’t  this  Tiger  ? ’’  said  Joel, 
as  the  dog  ran  yelping  about  him.  “ How 
corned  yoh  with  him,  Lois  ? ” 

“ Tiger  an’  his  master  ’s  good  friends 
o’  mine, — you  rememl>er  they  alius  was. 
An’  he ’s  back  now,  Mr.  Holmes,  — been 
back  for  a month.” 

Margaret,  walking  in  the  porch  with 
her  father,  stopped. 

“ Are  you  tired,  father  ? It  is  late.” 

“ And  you  are  worn  out,  poor  child  l 
It  was  selfish  in  me  to  forget.  Good- 
night, dear  I ” 

Margaret  kissed  him,  laughing  cheer- 
fully, as  she  led  him  to  his  room-door. 
He  lingered,  holding  her  dress. 

“ Perhaps  it  will  bo  easier  for  you  to- 
morrow than  it  was  to-day  ? ” hesitating. 

“ I am  sure  it  will.  To-morrow  will 
be  sure  to  be  better  than  to-day.” 

She  left  him,  and  went  away  with  a 
slow  step  that  did  not  echo  the  promise 
of  her  words. 

Joel,  meanwhile,  consulted  apart  with 
his  mistress. 

“ Of  course,”  she  said,  emphatically. 
— “You  must  stay  until  morning,  Lois. 
It  is  too  late.  Joel  will  toss  you  up  a 
bed  in  the  loft.” 
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The  queer  little  body  hesitated. 

“ I can  stay,”  she  said,  at  last.  “ It 's 
his  watch  at  the  mill  to-night” 

“ Whose  watch  ? ” demanded  Joel. 

Her  face  brightened. 

“ Father’s.  He 's  back,  mum.” 

Joel  caught  himself  in  a whistle. 

“He  ’s  very  stiddy,  Joel, — as  stiddy 
as  yoh.” 

“ I am  very  glad  he  has  come  back, 
Lois,”  said  Mrs.  Howth,  gravely. 

At  every  place  where  Lois  had  been 
that  day  she  had  told  her  bit  of  good 
news,  and  at  every  place  it  had  been  met 
with  the  same  kindly  smile  and  “I ’m  glad 
he ’s  back,  Lois.” 

Yet  Joe  Yare,  fresh  from  two  years  in 
the  penitentiary,  was  not  exactly  the  per- 
son whom  society  usually  welcomes  with 
open  arms.  Lois  had  a vague  suspicion 
of  this,  perhaps ; for,  as  she  hobbled  along 
the  path,  she  added  to  her  own  assurance 
of  his  “ stiddiness  ” earnest  explanations 
to  Joel  of  how  he  had  a place  in  the  Croft 
Street  woollen-mills,  and  how  Dr.  Knowles 
had  said  he  was  as  ready  a stoker  as  any 
in  the  furnace-rooms. 

The  sound  of  her  weak,  eager  voice  was 
silent  presently,  and  nothing  broke  the 
quiet  and  cold  of  the  night.  Even  the 
morning,  when  it  came  long  after,  came 
quiet  and  cool,  — the  warm  red  dawn 
helplessly  smothered  under  great  waves 
of  gray  cloud.  Margaret,  looking  out  in- 
to the  thick  fog,  lay  down  wearily  again, 
closing  her  eyes.  What  was  the  day  to 
her  ? 

Very  slowly  the  night  was  driven  back. 
An  hour  after,  when  she  lifted  her  head 
again,  the  stars  were  still  glittering  through 
the  foggy  arch,  like  sparks  of  brassy  blue, 
and  the  sky  and  hills  and  valleys  were 
one  drifting,  slow-heaving  mas3  of  ashy 
damp.  Off’  in  the  east  a stifled  red  film 
groped  through.  It  was  another  day 
coming;  she  might  as  well  get  up,  and 
live  the  rest  of  her  life  out ; — what  else 
had  she  to  do  ? 

Whatever  this  night  had  been  to  the 
girl,  it  left  one  thought  sharp,  alive,  in  the 
exhausted  quiet  of  her  brain  : a cowardly 
dread  of  the  trial  of  the  day,  when  she 
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would  see  him  again.  Was  the  old  strug- 
gle of  years  before  coming  back?  Was 
it  all  to  go  over  again  ? She  was  worn 
out  She  had  been  quiet  in  these  two 
years:  what  had  gone  before  she  nev- 
er looked  back  upon;  but  it  made  her 
thankful  for  even  this  stupid  quiet  And 
now,  when  she  had  planned  her  life,  busy 
and  useful  and  contented,  why  need  God 
have  sent  the  old  thought  to  taunt  her  ? 
A wild,  sickening  sense  of  what  might 
have  been  struggled  up : she  thrust  it 
down, — she  had  kept  it  down  all  night; 
the  old  pain  should  not  come  back, — it 
should  not  She  did  not  think  of  the 
love  she  had  given  up  as  a dream,  as 
verse -makers  or  sham  people  do;  she 
knew  it  to  be  the  reality  of  her  life.  She 
cried  for  it  even  now,  with  all  the  fierce 
strength  of  her  nature ; it  was  the  best 
she  knew;  through  it  she  came  nearest 
to  God.  Thinking  of  the  day  when  she 
had  given  it  up,  she  remembered  it  with 
a vague  consciousness  of  having  fought 
a deadly  struggle  with  her  fate,  and  that 
she  had  been  conquered, — never  had 
lived  again.  Let  it  be;  she  could  not 
bear  the  struggle  again. 

She  went  on  dressing  herself  in  a drea- 
ry, mechanical  way.  Once,  a bitter  laugh 
came  on  her  face,  as  she  looked  into  the 
glass,  and  saw  the  dead,  dull  cye3,  and 
the  wrinkle  on  her  forehead.  Was  that 
the  face  to  be  crowned  with  delicate  ca- 
resses and  love?  She  scorned  herself 
for  the  moment,  grew  sick  of  herself, 
balked,  thwarted  in  her  true  life  as  she 
was.  Other  women  whom  God  has  loved 
enough  to  probe  to  the  depths  of  their 
nature  have  done  the  same, — saw  them- 
selves as  others  saw  them  : their  strength 
drying  up  within  them,  jeered  at,  utterly 
alone.  It  is  a trial  we  laugh  at.  I think 
the  quick  fagots  at  the  stake  were  fitter 
subjects  for  laughter  than  the  slow  gnaw- 
ing hunger  in  the  heart  of  many  a slight- 
ed woman  or  a selfish  man.  They  come 
out  of  the  trial  as  out  of  martyrdom,  ac- 
cording to  their  faith : you  see  its  marks 
sometimes  in  a frivolous  old  ago  going 
down  with  tawdry  hopes  and  starved  eyes 
to  the  grave ; you  see  its  victory  in  the 
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freshest,  fullest  lives  in  the  earth.  This 
woman  had  accepted  her  trial,  but  she 
took  it  up  as  an  inflexible  fate  which  she 
did  not  understand ; it  was  new  to  her ; 
its  solitude,  its  hopeless  thirst  were  freshly 
bitter.  She  loathed  herself  as  one  whom 
God  bad  thought  unworthy  of  every  wom- 
an’s right, — to  love  and  be  loved. 

She  went  to  the  window,  looking  blank- 
ly out  into  the  gray  cold.  Any  one  with 
keen  analytic  eye,  noting  the  thin  muscles 
of  this  woman,  the  childish,  scarlet  lips, 
the  eyes  deep,  concealing,  would  have 
foretold  that  she  would  conquer  in  the  tri- 
al, that  she  would  force  her  soul  down, — 
but  that  the  forcing  down  would  leave  the 
weak,  flaccid  body  spent  and  dead.  One 
thing  was  certain : no  curious  eyes  would 
see  the  struggle ; the  body  might  be  nerve- 
less or  sickly,  but  it  had  the  great  power 
of  reticence ; the  calm  with  which  she 
faced  the  closest  gaze  was  natural  to  her, 

• — no  mask.  When  she  left  her  room 
and  went  down,  the  same  unaltered  quiet 
that  had  baffled  Knowles  steadied  her 
6tep  and  cooled  her  eyes. 

After  you  have  made  a sacrifice  of 
yourself  for  others,  did  you  ever  notice 
how  apt  you  were  to  doubt,  as  soon  as 
the  deed  was  irrevocable,  whether,  after 
all,  it  were  worth  while  to  have  done 
it  ? How  poor  seems  the  good  gained  1 
How  new  and  unimagined  the  agony  of 
empty  hands  and  stifled  wish  1 Very 
bIow  the  angels  are,  sometimes,  that  are 
Bent  to  minister  1 

Margaret,  going  down  the  stairs  that 
morning,  found  none  of  the  cbivalric  un- 
selfish glow  of  the  night  before  in  her 
home.  It  was  an  old,  bare  house  in  the 
midst  of  dreary  moors,  in  which  her  life 
was  slowly  to  be  worn  out : that  was  all. 
It  did  not  matter ; life  was  short : she 
could  thank  God  for  that  at  least. 

She  opened  the  house-door.  A draught 
of  cold  morning  air  struck  her  face,  sweep- 
ing from  the  west ; it  had  driven  the  fog 
in  great  gray  banks  upon  the  hills,  or  in 
shimmering  broken  swamps  into  the  cleft 
hollows : a vague  twilight  filled  the  space 
left  bare.  Tiger,  asleep  in  the  hall,  rush- 
ed out  into  the  meadow,  barking,  wild 


with  the  freshness  and  cold,  then  back 
again  to  tear  round  her  for  a noisy  good- 
morning. The  touch  of  the  dog  seemed 
to  bring  her  closer  to  his  master;  she 
put  him  away ; she  dared  not  suffer  even 
that  treachery  to  her  purpose : because, 
in  fact,  the  very  circumstances  that  had 
forced  her  to  give  him  up  made  it  weak 
cowardice  to  turn  again.  It  was  a sim- 
ple story,  yet  one  which  she  dared  not 
tell  to  herself ; for  it  was  not  altogether 
for  her  father’s  sake  she  had  made  the 
sacrifice.  She  knew,  that,  though  she 
might  be  near  to  this  man  Holmes  as 
his  own  soul,  she  was  a clog  on  him, — 
stood  in  his  way,  — kept  him  back.  So 
she  had  quietly  stood  aside,  taken  up  her 
own  solitary  burden,  and  left  him  with 
his  clear  self-reliant  life, — with  his  Self, 
dearer  to  him  than  she  had  ever  been. 
Why  should  it  not  be  ? she  thought, — re- 
membering the  man  as  he  was,  a master 
among  men.  He  was  back  again;  she 
must  see  him.  So  she  stood  there  with 
this  persistent  dread  running  through  her 
brain. 

Suddenly,  in  the  lane  by  the  house,  she 
heard  a voice  talking  to  Joel, — the  huck- 
ster-girl. What  a weak,  cheery  sound  it 
was  in  the  cold  and  fog ! It  touched  her  cu- 
riously : broke  through  her  morbid  thought 
as  anything  true  and  healthy  would  have 
done.  “ Poor  Lois  1 ” she  thought,  with  an 
eager  pity,  forgetting  her  own  intolerable 
future  for  the  moment,  as  she  gathered 
up  some  breakfast  and  went  with  it  down 
the  lane.  Morning  had  come ; great 
heavy  bars  of  light  fell  from  behind  the 
hills  athwart  the  banks  of  gray  and  black 
fog ; there  was  shifting,  uneasy,  obstinate 
tumult  among  the  shadows ; they  did  not 
mean  to  yield  to  the  coming  dawn.  The 
hills,  the  massed  woods,  the  mist  opposed 
their  immovable  front,  scornfully.  Mar- 
garet did  not  notice  the  silent  contest  un- 
til she  reached  the  lane.  The  girl  Lois, 
sitting  in  her  cart,  was  looking,  quiet,  at- 
tentive, at  the  slow  surge  of  the  shadows, 
and  the  slower  lifting  of  the  slanted  rays. 

“ T’  mornin’  comes  grand  here,  Miss 
Marg’et ! ” she  said,  lowering  her  voice. 

Margaret  said  nothing  in  reply  ; the 
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morning,  she  thought,  was  gray  and  cold, 
as  her  own  life.  She  stood  leaning  on 
the  low  cart ; some  strange  sympathy 
drew  her  to  this  poor  wretch,  dwarfed, 
alone  in  the  world,  — some  tie  of  equal- 
ity, which  the  odd  childish  face,  nor  the 
quaint  air  of  content  about  the  creature, 
did  not  lessen.  Even  when  Lois  shook 
down  the  patched  skirt  of  her  flannel 
frock  straight,  and  settled  the  heaps  of 
corn  and  tomatoes  about  her,  preparatory 
for  a start,  Margaret  kept  her  hand  on 
the  side  of  the  cart,  and  walked  slowly 
by  it  down  the  road.  Once,  looking  at 
the  girl,  she  thought  with  a half  smile 
how  oddly  clean  she  was.  The  flannel 
skirt  she  arranged  so  complacently  had 
been  washed  until  the  colors  had  run 
madly  into  each  other  in  sheer  despera- 
tion ; her  hair  was  knotted  with  a relent- 
less tightness  into  a comb  such  as  old 
women  wear.  The  very  cart,  patched  as 
it  was,  had  a snug,  cozy  look  ; the  masses 
of  vegetables,  green  and  crimson  and  scar- 
let, were  heaped  with  a certain  reference 
to  the  glow  of  color,  Margaret  noticed, 
wondering  if  it  were  accidental.  Look- 
ing up,  she  saw  the  girl’s  brown  eyes  fix- 
ed on  her  face.  They  were  singularly 
soft,  brooding  brown. 

“ Ye  V goin’  to  th’  mill,  Miss  Marg’et  ? ” 
she  asked,  in  a half  whisper. 

“ Yes.  You  never  go  there  now, 
Lois  ? ” 

“ No,  'm.* 

The  girl  shuddered,  and  then  tried  to 
hide  it  in  a laugh.  Margaret  walked  on 
beside  her,  her  hand  on  the  cart’s  edge. 
Somehow  this  creature,  that  Nature  had 
thrown  impatiently  aside  as  a failure,  so 
marred,  imperfect,  that  even  the  dogs 
were  kind  to  her,  came  strangely  near 
to  her,  claimed  recognition  by  some  sub- 
tile instinct. 

Tartly  for  this,  and  partly  striving  to 
forget  herself,  she  glanced  furtively  at 
the  childish  face  of  the  distorted  little 
body,  wondering  what  impression  the 
shifting  dawn  made  on  the  unfinished 
soul  that  was  looking  out  so  intently 
through  the  brown  eyes.  "VVhat  artist 
sense  had  she, — what  could  she  know — 
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the  ignorant  huckster — of  the  eternal 
laws  of  beauty  or  grandeur  ? Nothing. 
Yet  something  in  the  girl’s  face  made  her 
think  that  these  hills,  this  air  and  sky, 
were  in  fact  alive  to  her,  — real ; that 
her  soul,  being  lower,  it  might  be,  than 
ours,  lay  closer  to  Nature,  knew  the  lan- 
guage of  the  changing  day,  of  these  ear- 
nest-faced hills,  of  the  very  worms  crawl- 
ing through  the  brown  mould.  It  was 
an  idle  fancy ; Margaret  laughed  at  her- 
self for  it,  and  turned  to  watch  the  slow 
morning -struggle  which  Lois  followed 
with  such  eager  eyes. 

The  light  was  conquering,  growing 
stronger.  Up  the  gray  arch  the  soft, 
dewy  blue  crept  gently,  deepening,  broad- 
ening ; below  it,  the  level  bars  of  light 
struck  full  on  the  sullen  black  of  the 
west,  and  worked  there  undaunted,  tin- 
ging it  with  crimson  and  imperial  pur- 
ple. Two  or  three  coy  mist-clouds,  soon 
converted  to  the  new  allegiance,  drifted 
giddily  about,  mere  flakes  of  rosy  blushes. 
The  victory  of  the  day  came  slowly,  but 
sure,  and  then  the  full  morning  flushed 
out,  fresh  with  moisture  and  light  and  del- 
icate perfume.  The  bars  of  sunlight  fell 
on  the  lower  earth  from  the  steep  hills 
like  pointed  swords ; the  foggy  swamp  of 
wet  vapor  trembled  and  broke,  so  touch- 
ed, rose  at  last,  leaving  patches  of  damp 
brilliance  on  the  fields,  and  floated  ma- 
jestically up  in  radiant  victor  clouds,  led 
by  the  conquering  wind.  Victory  : it  was 
in  the  cold,  pure  ether  filling  the  heavens, 
in  the  solemn  gladness  of  the  hills.  The 
great  forests  thrilling  in  the  soft  light, 
the  very'  sleepy  river  wakening  under  the 
mist,  chorded  in  with  a grave  bass  to  the 
rising  anthem  of  welcome  to  the  new  life 
which  God  had  freshly  given  to  the  world. 
From  the  sun  himself,  come  forth  as  a 
bridegroom  from  his  chamber,  to  the 
flickering  raindrops  on  the  road -side 
mullein,  the  world  seemed  to  rejoice 
exultant  in  victory.  Homely,  cheerier 
sounds  broke  the  outlined  grandeur  of 
the  morning,  on  which  Margaret  looked 
wearily.  Lois  lost  none  of  them ; no  mor- 
bid shadow  of  her  own  balked  life  kept 
their  meaning  from  her. 
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The  light  played  on  the  heaped  vege- 
tables in  the  old  cart ; the  bony  legs  of 
the  donkey  trotted  on  with  fresh  vigor. 
There  was  not  a lowing  cow  in  the  distant 
barns,  nor  a chirping  swallow  on  the 
fence-bushes,  that  did  not  seem  to  include 
the  eager  face  of  the  little  huckster  in 
their  morning  greetings.  Not  a golden 
dandelion  on  the  road-side,  not  a gurgle 
of  the  plashing  brown  water  from  the 
well-troughs,  which  did  not  give  a quicker 
pleasure  to  the  glowing  face.  Its  curious 
content  stung  the  woman  walking  by  her 
side.  What  secret  of  recompense  had 
this  poor  wretch  found? 

“ Your  father  is  here,  Lois,”  she  said 
carelessly,  to  break  the  silence.  “ I saw 
him  at  the  mill  yesterday.” 

Her  face  kindled  instantly. 

“ He  ’s  home,  Miss  Marg’et,  — yes. 
An’  it ’s  all  right  wid  him.  Things  alius 
do  come  right,  some  time,”  she  added,  in 
a reflective  tone,  brushing  a fly  off  Saw- 
ney’s ear. 

Margaret  smiled. 

“ Always  ? Who  brings  them  right 
for  you,  Lois?” 

“ The  Master,”  she  said,  turning  with 
an  answering  smile. 

Margaret  was  touched.  The  owner  of 
the  mill  was  not  a more  real  verity  to 
this  girl  than  the  Master  of  whom  she 
spoke  with  such  quiet  knowledge. 

“ Are  things  right  in  the  mill  ? ” she 
said,  testing  her. 

A shadow  came  on  her  face ; her  eyes 
wandered  uncertainly,  as  if  her  weak 
brain  were  confused,  — only  for  a mo- 
ment. 

“ They  ’ll  come  right ! ” she  said,  brave- 
ly. “ The  Master  ’ll  see  to  it  1 ” 

But  the  light  was  gone  from  her  eyes ; 
some  old  pain  seemed  to  be  surging 
through  her  narrow  thought ; and  when 
she  began  to  talk,  it  was  in  a bewildered, 
doubtful  way. 

“ It ’s  a black  place,  th’  mill,”  she  said, 
in  a low  voice.  “ It  was  a good  while 
I was  there  : frum  seven  year  old  till  six- 
teen. ’T  seemed  longer  t’  me  ’n ’t  was. 
*T  seemed  as  if  I ’d  been  there  alius,  — 
jcs’  forever,  yoh  know.  Tore  I went  in, 


I had  the  rickets,  they  say : that ’s  what 
ails  me.  'T  hurt  my  head,  they 've  told  me, 
— made  me  different  frum  other  folks.” 

She  stopped  a moment,  with  a dumb, 
hungry  look  in  her  eyes.  After  a while 
6hc  looked  at  Margaret  furtively,  with  a 
pitiful  eagerness. 

“ Miss  Marg’et,  I think  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  my  head.  Did  yoh  ever 
notice  it?” 

Margaret  put  her  hand  kindly  on  the 
broad,  misshapen  forehead. 

“ Something  is  wrong  everywhere,  Lo- 
is,” she  said,  absently. 

She  did  not  see  the  slow  sigh  with 
which  the  girl  smothered  down  whatever 
hope  had  risen  just  then,  nor  the  wistful 
look  of  the  brown  eyes  that  brightened 
into  bravery  after  a while. 

“ It  ’ll  come  right,”  she  said,  steadily, 
though  her  voice  was  lower  than  before. 

“But  the  mill,”  — Margaret  recalled 
her. 

“ Th’  mill,  — yes.  There  was  three  of 
us, — father  ’n’  mother  V me, — ’n’  pay 
was  poor.  They  said  times  was  hard. 
They  teas  hard  times,  Miss  Marg’et  1 ” 
she  said,  with  a nervous  laugh,  the  brown 
eyes  strangely  wandering. 

“ Yes,  hard,”  — she  soothed  her,  gent- 

ty- 

“Pay  was  poor,  ’n’  many  things  tuk 
money.”  (Remembering  the  girl’s  moth- 
er, Margaret  knew  gin  would  have  cov- 
ered the  “many  things”)  “Worst  to 
me  was  th’  mill.  I kind  o’  grew  into 
that  place  in  them  years : seemed  to  me 
like  as  I was  part  o’  th’  engines,  some- 
how. Th’  air  used  to  be  thick  in  my 
mouth,  black  wi’  smoke  ’n’  wool  ’n’  smells. 
It  ’s  better  now  there.  I got  stunted 
then,  yoh  know.  ’N’  th’  air  in  th’  alleys 
was  worse,  where  we  slep’.  I think  meb- 
be  as ’t  was  then  I went  wrong  in  my 
head.  Miss  Marg’et  1 ” 

Her  voice  went  lower. 

“ ’T  is  n’t  easy  to  think  o’  th’  Master — 
down  there , in  them  cellars.  Things  comes 
right  — slow  there,  — slow.” 

Her  eyes  grew  stupid,  as  if  looking 
down  into  some  dreary  darkness. 

“But  the  mill?” 
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The  girl  roused  herself  with  a sharp 
sigh. 

“In  them  years  I got  dazed  in  my 
head,  I think.  ’T  was  th’  air  ’n’  th’  work. 
I was  weak  alius.  ’T  got  so  that  th’  noise 
o’  th*  looms  went  on  in  my  head  night  V 
day,  — alius  thud,  thud.  ’N’  hot  days, 
when  th’  hands  was  chaffin’  ’n’  singin’, 
th’  black  wheels  ’n’  rollers  was  alive,  star- 
in’ down  at  me,  ’n'  th’  shadders  o’  th’  looms 
was  like  snakes  ereepin’, — creepin’  anear 
all  th’  time.  They  was  very  good  to  me, 
th’  hands  was,  — very  good.  Ther*  ’s 
lots  o’  th’  Master’s  people  down  there,  out 
o’  sight,  that ’s  so  low  they  never  heard  His 
name  : preachers  don’t  go  there.  But 
He  ’ll  see  to  ’t  He  ’ll  not  min’  their 
cursin’  o’  Him,  seein’  they  don’t  know 
His  face,  ’n’  thinkin’  He  belongs  to  th’ 
gentry.  I knew  it  wud  come  right  wi’ 
me,  when  times  was  th’  most  bad.  I 
knew” 

The  girl  was  trembling  now  with  ex- 
citement, her  hands  working  together, 
her  eyes  set,  all  the  slow  years  of  ruin 
that  had  eaten  into  her  brain  rising  be- 
fore her,  all  the  tainted  blood  in  her 
veins  of  centuries  of  slavery'  and  heathen- 
ism struggling  to  drag  her  down.  But 
above  all,  the  Hope  rose  clear,  simple: 
the  trust  in  the  Master:  and  shone  in 
her  scarred  face,  — through  her  marred 
senses. 

“ I knew  it  wud  come  right,  alius.  I 
was  alone  then : mother  was  dead,  and 
father  was  gone,  *n’  th’  Lord  thought ’t 
was  time  to  see  to  me, — special  as  th’  over- 
seer was  gettin’  me  an  enter  to  th’  poor- 
house.  So  He  sent  Mr.  Holmes  along. 
Then  it  come  right  1 ” 

Margaret  did  not  speak.  Even  this 
mill-girl  could  talk  of  him,  pray  for  him ; 
but  she  never  must  take  his  name  on  her 
lips  1 

“ He  got  th’  cart  fur  me,  ’n’  this  bless- 
ed old  donkey,  ’n’  my  room.  Did  yoh 
ever  see  my  room,  Miss  Marg’et?” 

Her  face  lighted  suddenly  with  its  pe- 
culiar childlike  smile. 

“ No  ? Yoh  ’ll  come  some  day,  surely  ? 
It 's  a pore  place,  yoh  ’ll  think ; but  it ’s 
got  th’  air,  — th’  air.” 
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She  stopped  to  breathe  the  cold  morn- 
ing wind,  as  if  she  thought  to  find  in  its 
fierce  freshness  the  life  and  brains  she 
had  lost 

“ Ther*  ’s  places  in  them  alleys  ’n’ 
dark  holes,  Miss  Marg’et,  like  th’  openin’s 
to  hell,  with  th’  thick  smells  'n’  th’  sights 
yoh ’d  see.’’ 

She  went  back  with  a terrible  cling- 
ing pity  to  the  Gehenna  from  which  she 
had  escaped.  The  ill  of  life  was  real 
enough  to  her,  — a hungry  devil  down 
in  those  alleys  and  dens.  Margaret  lis- 
tened, waking  to  the  sense  of  a differ- 
ent pain  in  the  world  from  her  own, — 
lower  deeps  from  which  women  like  her- 
self draw  delicately  back,  lifting  their 
gauzy  dresses. 

“ Openin’s  to  hell,  they  ’re  like.  Peo- 
ple as  come  down  to  preach  in  them  think 
that,  ’pears  to  me,  — ’n’  think  we  ’ve  but  a 
little  way  to  go,  bein’  born  so  near.  It ’s 
easy  to  tell  they  thinks  it,  — shows  in 
their  looks.  Miss  Marg’et ! ” 

Her  face  flashed. 

“ Well,  Lois  ? ” 

“ Th’  Master  has  His  people  ’mong 
them  very  lowest,  that ’s  not  for  such  as 
yoh  to  speak  to.  He  knows  ’em:  men 
'n’  women  starved  ’n’  drunk  into  jails 
’n’  work-houses,  that ’d  scorn  to  be  cow- 
ardly or  mean,  — that  shows  God’s  kind- 
ness, through  th’  whiskey  ’n’  thievin’,  to 
th’  orphints  or — such  as  me.  Ther  's 
things  th’  Master  likes  in  them,  V it  ’ll 
come  right,”  she  sobbed,  “ it  ’ll  come  right 
at  last;  they  '11  have  a chance  — some- 
where.” 

Margaret  did  not  speak;  let  the  poor 
girl  sob  herself  into  quiet  What  had 
she  to  do  with  this  gulf  of  pain  and 
wrong  ? Her  own  higher  life  was  starv- 
ed, thwarted.  Could  it  be  that  the  blood 
of  these  her  brothers  called  against  her 
from  the  ground  ? No  wonder  that  the 
huckster-girl  sobbed,  she  thought,  or  talk- 
ed heresy.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to 
see  a mother  drink  herself  into  the  grave. 
And  yet  — was  she  to  blame  ? Her  Vir- 
ginian blood  was  cool,  high-bred  ; she 
had  learned  conservatism  in  her  cradle. 
Her  life  in  the  West  had  not  yet  quickcn- 
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ed  her  pulse.  So  she  put  aside  whatev- 
er social  mystery  or  wrong  faced  her  in 
this  girl,  just  as  you  or  I would  have  done. 
She  had  her  own  pain  to  bear.  Was  she 
her  brother’s  keeper  ? It  was  true,  there 
was  wrong;  this  woman’s  soul  lay  shat- 
tered by  it ; it  was  the  fault  of  her  blood, 
of  her  birth,  and  Society  had  finished  the 
work.  Where  was  the  help  ? She  was 
free, — and  liberty,  Dr.  Knowles  said, 
was  the  cure  for  all  the  soul’s  diseases, 
and 

Well,  Lois  was  quiet  now,  — ready 
with  her  childish  smile  to  be  drawn  into 
a dissertation  on  Barney’s  vices  and  vir- 
tues, or  a description  of  her  room,  where 
“th’  air  was  so  strong,  ’n’  the  fruit  ’n' 
vegetables  alius  stayed  fresh,  — best  in 
this  town,”  she  said,  with  a bustling  pride. 

They  went  on  down  the  road,  through 
the  corn-fields  sometimes,  or  on  the  river- 
bank,  or  sometimes  skirting  the  orchards 
or  barn-yards  of  the  farms.  The  fences 
were  well  built,  she  noticed, — the  barns 
wide  and  snug-looking : for  this  county 
in  Indiana  is  settled  by  New  England 
people,  as  a general  thing,  or  Pennsylva- 
nians. They  both  leave  their  mark  on 
barns  or  fields,  I can  tell  you  1 The  two 
women  were  talking  all  the  way.  In  all 
his  life  Dr.  Knowles  had  never  heard 
from  this  silent  girl  words  as  open  and 
eager  as  she  gave  to  the  huckster  about 
paltry,  common  things,  — partly,  as  I said, 
from  a hope  to  forget  herself,  and  partly 
from  a vague  curiosity  to  know  the  strange 
world  which  opened  before  her  in  this 
disjointed  talk.  There  were  no  morbid 
shadows  in  this  Lois’s  life,  she  saw.  Her 
pains  and  pleasures  were  intensely  real, 
like  those  of  her  class.  If  there  were  la- 
tent powers  in  her  distorted  brain,  smoth- 
ered by  hereditary  vice  of  blood,  or  foul 
air  and  life,  she  knew  nothing  of  it  She 
never  probed  her  own  soul  with  fierce 
self-scorn,  as  this  quiet  woman  by  her 
side  did; — accepted,  instead,  the  passing 
moment,  with  keen  enjoyment  For  the 
rest,  childishly  trusted  “ the  Master.” 

This  very  drive,  now,  for  instance,  — 
although  she  and  the  cart  and  Barney 
went  through  the  same  routine  every  day, 


you  would  have  thought  it  was  a new  treat 
for  a special  holiday,  if  you  had  seen  the 
perfect  abandon  with  which  they  all  threw 
themselves  into  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Not  only  did  the  very  heaps  of  ruby  to- 
matoes, and  corn  in  delicate  green  cas- 
ings, tremble  and  shine  as  though  they 
enjoyed  the  fresh  light  and  dew,  but  the 
old  donkey  cocked  his  ears,  and  curved 
his  scraggy  neck,  and  tried  to  look  as 
like  a high-spirited  charger  as  he  could. 
Then  everybody  along  the  road  knew 
Lois,  and  she  knew  everybody,  and  there 
was  a mutual  liking  and  perpetual  joking, 
not  very  refined,  perhaps,  but  hearty  and 
kind.  It  was  a new  side  of  life  for  Mar- 
garet. She  had  no  time  for  thoughts  of 
self-sacrifice,  or  chivalry,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, watching  it.  It  was  a very  busy 
ride,  — something  to  do  at  every  farm- 
house : a basket  of  eggs  to  be  taken  in, 
or  some  egg-plants,  maybe,  which  Lois 
laid  side  by  side,  Margaret  noticed,  — the 
pearly  white  balls  close  to  the  heap  of  roy- 
al purple.  No  matter  how  small  the  bas- 
ket was  that  she  stopped  for,  it  hrought 
out  two  or  three  to  put  it  in ; for  Lois  and 
her  cart  were  the  event  of  the  day  for 
the  lonely  farm-houses.  The  wife  would 
come  out,  her  face  ablaze  from  the  oven, 
with  an  anxious  charge  about  that  butter ; 
the  old  man  would  hail  her  from  the  barn 
to  know  “ ef  she ’d  thought  toh  look  in 
th’  mail  yes’rday  ” ; and  one  or  the  other 
was  sure  to  add,  “ Jes’  time  for  breakfast, 
Lois.”  If  she  had  no  baskets  to  stop  for, 
she  had  “ a bit  o’  business,”  which  turned 
out  to  be  a paper  she  had  brought  for  the 
grandfather,  or  some  fresh  mint  for  the 
baby,  or  “jes’  to  inquire  fur  th’  fam’ly.” 
As  to  the  amount  that  cart  carried,  it 
was  a perpetual  mystery  to  Lois.  Every 
day  since  she  and  the  cart  went  into  part- 
nership, she  had  gone  into  town  with  a 
dead  certainty  in  the  minds  of  lookers-on 
that  it  would  break  down  in  five  minutes, 
and  a triumphant  faith  in  hers  in  its  un- 
limited endurance.  “ This  cart  ’ll  be  right 
side  up  fur  years  to  come,”  she  would  as- 
sert, shaking  her  head.  “ It ’s  got  no  more 
notion  o’  givin’  up  than  me  nor  Barney,  — 
not  a bit.”  Margaret  had  her  doubts, — 
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and  so  would  you,  if  you  had  heard  how 
it  creaked  under  the  load,  — how  they 
piled  in  great  straw  panniers  of  apples : 
black  apples  with  yellow  hearts, — scarlet 
veined,  golden  pippin  apples,  that  held 
the  warmth  and  light  longest,  — russet 
apples  with  a hot  blush  on  their  rough 
brown  skins,  — plums  shining  coldly  in 
their  delicate  purple  bloom,  — peaches 
with  the  crimson  velvet  of  their  checks 
aglow  with  the  prisoned  heat  of  a hun- 
dred summer  days. 

I wish  with  all  my  heart  some  artist 
would  paint  me  Lois  and  her  cart  1 Mr. 
Kitts,  the  artist  in  the  city  then,  used  to 
see  it  going  past  his  room  out  by  the 
coal-pits  every  day,  and  thought  about  it 
seriously.  But  he  had  his  grand  battle- 
piece  on  hand  then,— and  after  that  he 
went  the  way  of  all  geniuses,  and  died 
down  into  colorer  for  a photographer.  lie 
met  them,  that  day,  out  by  the  stone  quar- 
ry, and  touched  his  hat  as  he  returned  Lo- 
is’s “ Good-morning,”  and  took  a couple 
of  great  papaws  from  her.  She  was  a 
woman,  you  see,  and  he  had  some  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  old-fashioned  notions  about 
women.  He  was  a sickly-looking  soul. 
One  day  Lois  had  heard  him  say  that  there 
were  papaws  on  his  mother’s  place  in 
Ohio ; so  after  that  she  always  brought 
him  some  every  day.  She  was  one  of 
those  people  who  must  give,  if  it  is  noth- 
ing better  than  a Kentucky  banana. 

After  they  passed  the  stone  quarry, 
they  left  the  country  behind  them,  going 
down  the  stubble-covered  hills  that  fenced 
in  the  town.  Even  in  the  narrow  streets, 
and  through  the  warehouses,  the  strong, 
dewy  air  had  quite  blown  down  and  off 
the  fog  and  dust.  Morning  (town  morn- 
ing, to  be  sure,  but  still  morning)  was 
shining  in  the  red  window-panes,  in  the 
tossing  smoke  up  in  the  frosty  air,  in 
the  very  glowing  faces  of  people  hurry- 
ing from  market  with  their  noses  nipped 
blue  anil  their  eyes  watering  with  cold. 
Lois  and  her  cart,  fresh  with  country 
breath  hanging  about  them,  were  not 
60  out  of  place,  after  all.  House-maids 
left  the  steps  half-scrubbed,  and  helped 
her  measure  out  the  corn  and  betas, 
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gossiping  eagerly;  the  newsboys  “Hi-d!” 
at  her  in  a friendly,  patronizing  way; 
women  in  rusty  black,  with  sharp,  pale 
faces,  hoisted  their  baskets,  in  which  usu- 
ally lay  a scraggy  bit  of  flitch,  on  to  the 
wheel,  their  whispered  bargaining  ending 
oftenest  in  a low  “ Thank  ye,  Lois  1 for 
she  sold  cheaper  to  some  people  than 
they  did  in  the  market. 

Lois  was  Lois  in  town  or  country.  Some 
6ubtile  power  lay  in  the  coarse,  distorted 
body,  in  the  pleading  child’s  face,  to  rouse, 
wherever  they  went,  the  same  curious, 
kindly  smile.  Not,  I think,  that  dumb, 
pathetic  eye,  common  to  deformity,  that 
cries,  “ Have  mercy  upon  me,  O my 
friend,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched 
me ! ” — a deeper,  mightier  charm,  rather: 
a trust  down  in  the  fouled  fragments  of  her 
brain,  even  in  the  bitterest  hour  of  her 
bare,  wretched  life, — a faith,  faith  in  God, 
faith  in  her  fellow-man,  faith  in  herself. 
No  human  soul  refused  to  answer  its  sum- 
mons. Down  in  the  dark  alleys,  in  the 
very  vilesf  of  the  black  and  white  wretch- 
es that  crowded  sometimes  about  her  cart, 
there  was  an  undefined  sense  of  pride  in 
protecting  this  wretch  whose  portion  of 
life  was  more  meagre  and  low  than  theirs. 
Something  in  them  struggled  up  to  meet 
the  trust  in  the  pitiful  eyes,  — something 
which  scorned  to  betray  the  trust, — some 
Christ-like  power,  smothered,  dying,  un- 
der the  filth  of  their  life  and  the  terror 
of  hell.  Not  lost.  If  the  Great  Spirit  of 
love  and  trust  lives,  not  lost  1 

Even  in  the  cold  and  quiet  of  the  wom- 
an walking  by  her  side  the  homely  pow- 
er of  the  poor  huckster  was  not  weak  to 
warm  or  to  strengthen.  Margaret  left  her, 
turning  into  the  crowded  street  leading  to 
the  part  of  the  town  where  the  factories 
lay.  The  throng  of  anxious-faced  men  and 
women  jostled  and  pushed,  but  she  pass- 
ed through  them  with  a different  heart 
from  yesterday’s.  Somehow,  the  morbid 
fancies  were  gone  ; she  was  keenly  alive  ; 
the  homely  real  life  of  this  huckster  had 
fired  her,  touched  her  blood  with  a more 
vital  stimulus  than  any  tale  of  crusader. 
As  she  went  down  the  crooked  maze  of 
dingy  lanes,  she  could  hear  Loii’i  little 
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cracked  bell  far  off:  it  sounded  like  a 
Christinas  song  to  her.  She  half  smiled, 
remembering  how  sometimes  in  her  dis- 
tempered brain  the  world  had  seemed  a 
gray,  dismal  Dance  of  Death.  How  ac- 
tual it  was  to-day,  — hearty,  vigorous, 
alive  with  honest  work  and  tears  and 
pleasure  ! A broad,  good  world  to  live 
and  work  in,  to  suffer  or  die,  if  God  so 
willed  it,  — God,  the  good ! She  entered 
the  vast,  dingy  factory  ; the  woollen  dust, 
the  clammy  air  of  copperas  were  easier 
to  breathe  in ; the  cramped,  sordid  office, 
the  work,  mere  trifles  to  laugh  at ; and 
she  bent  over  the  ledger  with  its  hard 
lines  in  earnest  good-will,  through  the 
slow  creeping  hours  of  the  long  day. 
She  noticed  that  the  unfortunate  chicken 
was  making  its  heart  glad  over  a piece 
of  fresh  earth  covered  with  damp  moss. 
Dr.  Knowles  stopped  to  look  at  it  when 
he  came,  passing  her  with  a surly  nod. 

“ So  your  master ’s  not  forgotten  you,” 
he  snarled,  while  the  blind  old  hen  cock- 
ed her  one  eye  up  at  him. 

Pike,  the  manager,  had  brought  in 
some  bills. 

“ Who ’s  its  master  ? ” he  said,  curious- 
ly, stopping  by  the  door. 

“ Holmes,  — he  feeds  it  every  morn- 
mg. 

The  Doctor  drawled  out  the  words  with 
a covert  sneer,  watching  the  quiet,  cold 
face  bending  over  the  desk,  meantime. 

Pike  laughed. 

“ Bah  ! it ’s  the  first  thing  he  ever  fed, 
then,  besides  himself.  Chickens  must  lie 
nearer  his  heart  than  men.” 

Knowles  scowled  at  him ; he  had  no 
fancy  for  Pike’s  scurrilous  gossip. 

The  quiet  face  was  unmoved.  When 
he  heard  the  manager’s  foot  on  the  lad- 
der without,  he  tested  it  again.  He  had 
a vague  suspicion  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  verify. 

“ Holmes,”  he  said,  carelessly,  “has  an 
aflinity  for  animals.  No  wonder.  Adam 
must  have  been  some  such  man  as  he, 
when  the  Lord  gave  him  ‘ dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air.’” 

The  hand  paused  courteously  a mo- 


ment, then  resumed  its  quick,  cool  move- 
ment over  the  page.  lie  was  not  baf- 
fled. 

“ If  there  were  such  a reality  as  mas- 
tership, that  man  was  born  to  rule.  Pike 
will  find  him  harder  to  cheat  than  me, 
when  he  takes  possession  here.” 

She  looked  up  now,  attentive. 

“ He  came  here  to  take  my  place  in 
the  mills,  — buy  me  out,  — articles  will 
be  signed  in  a day  or  two.  I know  what 
you  think,—  no,—  not  worth  a dollar.  On- 
ly brains  and  a soul,  and  he ’s  sold  them 
at  a high  figure,  — threw  his  heart  in, — 
the  purchaser  being  a lady.  It  was  light, 
I fancy, — starved  out,  long  ago.” 

The  old  man’s  words  were  spurted  out 
in  the  bitterness  of  scorn.  The  girl  lis- 
tened with  a cool  incredulity  in  her  eyes, 
and  went  back  to  her  work. 

“ Miss  Ilerne  is  the  lady,  — my  part- 
ner’s daughter.  Herne  and  Holmes  they 
’ll  call  the  firm.  lie  is  here  every  day, 
counting  future  profit” 

Nothing  could  be  read  on  the  cold  still 
face ; so  he  left  her,  cursing,  as  he  went, 
men  who  put  themselves  up  at  auction, 
— worse  than  Orleans  slaves.  Margaret 
laughed  to  herself  at  his  passion ; as  for 
the  story  he  hinted,  it  was  absurd.  She 
forgot  it  in  a moment 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  down  in  one 
of  the  counting-rooms,  just  then,  looked 
at  the  story  from  another  point  of  view. 
They  were  talking  low,  out  of  hearing 
from  the  clerks. 

“ It ’s  a good  thing  for  Holmes,”  said 
one,  a burly,  farmer-like  man,  who  was 
choosing  specimens  of  wool. 

“Cheap.  And  long  credit.  Just  half 
the  concern  he  takes.” 

“ There  is  a lady  in  the  case  ? ” sug- 
gested a young  doctor,  who,  by  virtue  of 
having  spent  six  months  in  the  South, 
dropped  his  r-s,  and  talked  of  “ niggahs  ” 
in  a way  to  make  a Georgian’s  hair  stand 
on  end. 

“ A lady  in  the  case  ? ” 

“ O-f  course.  Only  child  of  Ilcrne’s. 
lie  comes  down  with  the  dust  as  dowry. 
Good  thing  for  Holmes.  ’Stonishin’  how 
he ’s  made  his  way  up.  If  money ’s  what 
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he  wants  in  this  world,  he  ’a  making  a 
long  stride  now  to  ’t.” 

The  young  doctor  lighted  his  cigar,  as- 
serting that  — 

“ Ba  George,  some  low  people  did  get 
on,  re-markably ! Mary  Herne,  now,  was 
best  catch  in  town/' 

“ Do  you  think  money  is  what  he 
wants  ? ” said  a quiet  little  man,  sitting 
lazily  on  a barrel,  — a clergyman,  whom 
his  clerical  brothers  shook  their  heads 
when  they  named,  but  never  argued  with, 
and  bowed  to  with  uncommon  deference. 

The  wool-buyer  hesitated  with  a puz- 
zled look. 

“ No,”  he  said,  slowly;  “ Stephen  Holmes 
is  not  miserly.  I 've  knowed  him  since 
a boy.  To  buy  place,  power,  perhaps, 
eh?  Yet  not  that,  neither,”  he  added, 
hastily.  “ We  think  a sight  of  him  out 
our  way,  (self-made,  you  see,)  and  would 
have  had  him  the  best  office  in  the  State 
before  this,  only  he  was  so  cursedly  in- 
different.” 

“ Indifferent,  yes.  No  man  cares  much 
for  stepping-stones  in  themselves,”  said 
the  clergyman,  half  to  himself. 

“ Great  fault  of  American  society,  espe- 
cially in  West,”  said  the  young  aristocrat. 
“ Stepping-stones  lie  low,  as  my  rever- 
end friend  suggests ; impudence  ascends ; 
merit  and  refinement  scorn  such  dirty 
paths,”  — with  a mournful  remembrance 
of  the  last  dime  in  his  waistcoat-pocket 
“ But  do  you,”  exclaimed  the  farmer, 
with  sudden  solemnity,  “do  you  under- 
stand this  scheme  of  Knowles’s  ? Every 
dollar  he  owns  is  in  this  mill,  and  every 
dollar  of  it  is  going  into  some  castle  in  the 
air  that  no  sane  man  can  comprehend.” 

“ Mad  as  a March  hare,”  contemptu- 
ously muttered  the  doctor. 

His  reverend  friend  gave  him  a look, 
— after  which  he  was  silent 

“ I wish  to  the  Lord  6omc  one  would 
persuade  him  out  of  it,”  persisted  the 
wool-man,  earnestly  looking  at  the  quiet 
face  of  his  listener.  “ We  can’t  spare 
old  Knowles’s  brain  or  heart  while  he 
ruins  himself.  It 's  something  of  a Com- 
munist fraternity : I don’t  know  the  name, 
but  I know  the  thing.” 
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Very  hard  common-sense  shone  out  of 
his  eyes  just  then  at  the  clergyman,  whom 
he  suspected  of  being  one  of  Knowles’s 
abettors. 

“ There  ’s  two  ways  for  ’em  to  end. 
If  they  ’re  made  out  of  the  top  of  society, 
they  get  so  refined,  so  idealized,  that  ev- 
ery particle  flies  off  on  its  own  special 
path  to  the  sun,  and  the  Community 's 
broke ; and  if  they  ’re  made  of  the  lower 
mud,  they  keep  going  down,  down  togeth- 
er,— they  live  to  drink  and  eat,  and  make 
themselves  as  near  the  brutes  as  they  can. 
It  is  n’t  easy  to  believe,  Sir,  but  it ’s  true. 
I have  seen  it  I ’ve  seen  every  one  of 
them  the  United  States  can  produce.  It ’s 
facts , Sir ; and  facts,  as  Lord  Bacon  says, 
‘are  the  basis  of  every  sound  specula- 
tion.’” 

The  last  sentence  was  slowly  brought 
out,  as  quotations  were  not  exactly  his 
forte,  but,  as  he  said  afterwards,  — “You 
see,  that  nailed  the  parson.” 

The  parson  nodded  gravely. 

“ You  ’ll  find  no  such  experiment  in 
the  Bible,”  threw  in  the  young  doctor, 
alluding  to  “serious  things”  as  a peace- 
offering to  his  reverend  friend. 

“ One,  I believe,”  dryly. 

“ Well,”  broke  in  the  fanner,  fold- 
ing up  his  wool,  “ that  ’s  neither  here 
nor  there.  This  experiment  of  Knowles’s 
is  like  nothing  known  since  the  Creation. 
Plan  of  his  own.  He  spends  his  days 
now  hunting  out  the  gallows-birds  out  of 
the  dens  in  town  here,  and  they  're  all  to 
bo  transported  into  the  country  to  start  a 
new  Arcadia.  A few  men  and  women 
like  himself,  but  the  bulk  is  from  the  dens, 
I tell  you.  All  start  fair,  level  ground, 
perpetual  celibacy,  mutual  trust,  honor, 
rise  according  to  the  stuff  that ’s  in  them, 
— pah  1 it  makes  me  sick  ! ” 

“ Knowles’s  inclination  to  that  sort  of 
people  is  easily  explained,”  spitefully  lisp- 
ed the  doctor.  “ Blood,  Sir.  His  moth- 
er was  a half-breed  Creek,  with  all  the 
propensities  of  the  redskins  to  fire-water 
and  * itching  palms.’  Blood  will  out.” 

“ Here  he  is,”  maliciously  whispered 
the  wool-man.  “ No,  it  ’s  Holmes,”  he 
added,  after  the  doctor  had  started  into 
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a more  respectful  posture,  ami  glanced 
around  frightened. 

He,  the  doctor,  rose  to  meet  Holmes’s 
coming  footstep,  — “a  low  fellah,  but  al- 
ways sure  to  be  the  upper  dog  in  the  fight, 
goin’  to  marry  the  best  catch,”  etc.,  etc. 
The  others,  on  the  contrary,  put  on  their 
hats  and  sauntered  away  into  the  street. 

So  the  day  broadened  hotly ; the  shadows 
of  the  Lombardy  poplars  curdling  up  into 
a sluggish  pool  of  black  at  their  roots  along 
the  dry  gutters.  The  old  schoolmaster 
in  the  shade  of  the  great  horse-chestnuts 
(brought  from  the  homestead  in  the  Pied- 
mont country,  every  one)  husked  corn  for 
his  wife,  composing,  meanwhile,  a page  of 
his  essay  on  the  “ Sirvcntes  de  Bertrand 
de  Born.”  The  day  passed  for  him  as  did 
his  life,  half  in  simple-hearted  deed,  half 
in  vague  visions  of  a dead  world,  never 
to  be  real  again.  Joel,  up  in  the  barn  by 
himself,  worked  through  the  long  day  in 
the  old  fashion,  — pondering  gravely  (be- 
ing of  a religious  turn)  upon  a sermon  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Clinche,  reported  in  the 
“ Gazette”;  wherein  that  disciple  of  the 
meek  Teacher  invoked,  as  ho  did  once 
a week,  the  curses  of  the  law  upon  his 
political  opponents,  praying  the  Lord  to 
sweep  them  immediately  lroiu  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Which  rendering  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  was  so  much  relished  by  Joel, 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  Mr. 
Clinche’s  church,  that  they  hinted  to  him 
it  might  be  as  well  to  continue  choosing 
his  texts  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
until  the  excitement  of  the  day  was  over. 
The  New  Testament  was, — well, — hard- 
ly suited  for  the  emergency ; did  not, 
somehow,  chime  in  with  the  lesson  of  the 
hour.  I may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this 
course  of  conduct  so  disgusted  the  High- 
Church  rector  of  the  parish,  that  he  not 
only  ignored  all  new  devils,  (as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle might  have  called  them,)  but  talked 
as  if  the  millennium  were  un  fait  accom- 
pli, and  he  had  leisure  to  go  and  hammer 
at  the  poor  dead  old  troubles  of  Luther’s 
time.  One  thing,  though,  about  Joel : 
while  he  was  joining  in  Mr.  Clinche’s 
prayer  for  the  “ wiping  out  ’’  of  some  few 
thousands,  he  was  using  up  all  the  frag- 
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ments  of  the  hot  day  in  fixing  a stall  for 
a half-dead  old  horse  he  had  found  by  the 
road-side.  Let  us  hope,  that,  even  if  the 
listening  angel  did  not  grant  the  prayer, 
he  marked  down  the  stall  at  least,  as  a 
something  done  for  cternitv. 

Margaret,  through  the  heat  and  stifling 
air,  worked  steadily  alone  in  the  dusty 
office,  the  cold,  homely  face  bent  over  the 
books,  never  changing  but  once.  It  was 
a trifle  then ; yet,  when  she  looked  back 
afterwards,  the  trifle  was  all  that  gave  the 
day  a name.  The  room  shook,  as  I said, 
with  the  thunderous,  incessant  sound  of 
the  engines  and  the  looms ; she  scarcely 
heard  it,  being  used  to  it.  Once,  however, 
another  sound  came  between,  — a slow, 
quiet  tread,  passing  through  the  long 
wooden  corridor,  — so  firm  and  measured 
that  it  sounded  like  the  monotonous  beat- 
ings of  a clock.  She  heard  it  through  the 
noise  in  the  far  distance ; it  came  slowly 
nearer,  up  to  the  door  without, — passed 
it,  going  down  the  echoing  plank  walk. 
The  girl  sat  quietly,  looking  out  at  the 
dead  brick  wall.  The  slow  step  fell  on  her 
brain  like  the  sceptre  of  her  master ; if 
Knowles  had  looked  in  her  face  then,  he 
would  have  seen  bared  the  secret  of  her 
life.  Holmes  had  gone  by,  unconscious 
of  who  was  within  the  door.  She  had 
not  seen  him ; it  was  nothing  but  a step 
she  heard.  Yet  a power,  the  power  of 
the  girl’s  life,  shook  oil*  all  outward  masks, 
all  surface  cloudy  fancies,  and  stood  up  in 
her  with  a terrible  passion  at  the  sound; 
her  blood  burned  fiercely ; her  soul  look- 
ed out  from  her  face,  her  soul  as  it  was, 
as  God  knew  it, — God  and  this  man. 
No  longer  a cold,  clear  face ; you  would 
have  thought,  looking  at  it,  what  a strong 
spirit  the  soul  of  this  Avornan  Avould  be,  if 
set  free  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  The  man 
Avho  held  it  in  his  pOAver  went  on  careless- 
ly, not  knoAving  that  the  mere  sound  of  his 
step  had  raised  it  as  from  the  dead.  She, 
and  her  right,  and  her  pain,  were  nothing 
to  him  now,  she  remembered,  staring  out 
at  the  taunting  hot  sky.  Yet  so  vacant 
was  the  sudden  life  opened  before  her 
when  he  was  gone,  that,  in  the  desper- 
ation of  her  weakness,  her  mad  longing 
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to  see  him  but  once  again,  she  would  have 
thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  and  let  the  cold, 
heavy  step  crush  her  life  out,  — as  he 
would  have  done,  she  thought,  choking 
down  the  icy  smother  in  her  throat,  if  it 
had  served  his  purpose,  though  it  cost  his 
own  heart’s  life  to  do  it  He  would  tram- 
ple her  down,  if  she  kept  him  back  from 
his  end  ; but  be  false  to  her,  false  to  him- 
self, that  he  would  never  be  1 

So  the  hot,  long  day  wore  on, — the  red 
bricks,  the  dusty  desk  covered  with  wool, 
the  miserable  chicken  peering  out,  grow- 
ing sharper  and  more  real  in  the  glare. 
Life  was  no  morbid  nightmare  now ; her 
weak  woman’s  heart  found  it  actual  and 
near.  There  was  not  a pain  nor  a want, 
from  the  dumb  hunger  in  the  dog’s  eyes 
that  passed  her  on  the  street,  to  her  fa- 
ther’s hopeless  fancies,  that  did  not  touch 
her  sharply  through  her  own  loss,  with  a 
keen  pity,  a wild  wish  to  help  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  others  with  this  poor  life  left 
in  her  hands. 

So  the  hot  day  wore  on  in  the  town  and 
country ; the  old  sun  glaring  down  like 
some  fierce  old  judge,  intolerant  of  weak- 
ness or  shams,— -baking  the  hard  earth  in 
the  streets  harder  for  the  horses’  feet,  dry- 
ing up  the  bits  of  grass  that  grew  between 
the  boulders  of  the  gutter,  scaling  off  the 
paint  from  the  brazen  faces  of  the  inter- 
minable brick  houses.  He  looked  down 
in  that  city  as  in  every  American  town, 
as  in  these  where  you  and  I live,  on  the 
same  countless  maze  of  human  faces  going 
day  by  day  through  the  same  monotonous 
routine.  Knowles,  .passing  through  the 
restless  crowds,  read  with  keen  eye  among 
them  strange  meanings  by  this  common 
light  of  the  sun,  — meanings  such  as  you 
and  I might  read,  if  our  eyes  were  clear 
as  his,  — or  morbid,  it  may  be.  A com- 
monplace crowd  like  this  in  the  street 
without : women  with  cold,  fastidious  fa- 
ces, heavy -brained,  bilious  men,  dapper 
’prentices,  draymen,  prize-fighters,  ne- 
groes. Knowles  looked  about  him  as  into 
a seething  caldron,  in  which  the  people 
I tell  you  of  were  atoms,  where  the  blood 
of  uncounted  races  was  fused,  but  not  min- 
gled,— where  creeds,  philosophies,  cen- 
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turies  old,  grappled  hand  to  hand  in  their 
death-struggle, — where  innumerable  aims 
and  beliefs  and  powers  of  intellect,  smoth- 
ered rights  and  triumphant  wrongs,  warred 
together,  struggling  for  victory. 

Vulgar  American  life  ? He  thought  it 
a life  more  potent,  more  tragic  in  its  his- 
tory* and  prophecy,  than  any  that  has  gone 
before.  People  called  him  a fanatic.  It 
may  be  that  he  was  one : yet  the  uncouth 
old  man,  sick  in  soul  from  some  gnawing 
pain  of  his  own  life,  looked  into  the 
depths  of  human  loss  with  a mad  desire 
to  set  it  right  On  the  very  faces  of  those 
who  sneered  at  him  he  found  some  traces 
of  failure  or  pain,  something  that  his  heart 
carried  up  to  God  with  a loud  and  exceed- 
ing bitter  cry.  The  voice  of  the  world, 
he  thought,  went  up  to  heaven  a discord, 
unintelligible,  hopeless,  — the  great  blind 
world,  astray  since  the  first  ages  ! Was 
there  no  hope,  no  help  ? 

The  hot  sun  shone  down,  as  it  had 
done  for  six  thousand  years ; it  shone  on 
open  problems  in  the  lives  of  these  men 
and  women  who  walked  the  streets,  prob- 
lems whose  end  and  beginning  no  eye 
could  read.  There  were  places  where  it 
did  not  shine  : down  in  the  fetid  cellars, 
in  the  slimy  cells  of  the  prison  yonder: 
what  riddles  of  human  life  lay  there  he 
dared  not  think  of.  God  knows  how  the 
man  groped  for  the  light, — for  any  voice 
to  make  earth  and  heaven  clear  to  him. 

So  the  hot,  long  day  wore  on,  for  all  of 
them.  There  was  another  light  by*  which 
the  world  was  seen  that  day,  rarer  than 
the  sunshine,  purer.  It  fell  on  the  dense 
crowds, — upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It 
went  into  the  fogs  of  the  fetid  dens  from 
which  the  coarser  light  was  barred,  into 
the  deepest  mires  where  a human  soul 
could  wallow,  and  made  them  clear.  It 
lighted  the  depths  of  the  hearts  whose 
outer  pain  and  passion  men  were  keen  to 
read  in  the  unpitying  sunshine,  and  bared 
in  those  depths  the  feeble  gropings  for 
the  right,  the  loving  hope,  the  unuttered 
prayer.  No  kindly  thought,  no  pure  de- 
sire, no  weakest  faith  in  a God  and  heaven 
somewhere  could  be  so  smothered  under 
guilt  that  this  subtile  light  did  not  search 
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it  out,  glow  about  it,  shine  through  it, 
hold  it  up  in  full  view  of  God  and  the 
angels,— lighting  the  world  other  than  the 
sun  had  done  for  six  thousand  years.  We 
have  no  name  for  the  light : it  has  a name, 
— yonder.  Not  many  eyes  were  clear 
to  see  its  shining  that  day;  and  if  they 
did,  it  was  as  through  a glass,  darkly. 
Yet  it  belonged  to  us  also,  in  the  old 
time,  the  time  when  men  could  “ hear 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  gar- 
den in  the  cool  of  the  day.”  It  is  God’s 
light  now  alone. 

Yet  i>oor  Lois  caught  faint  glimpses,  I 
think,  sometimes,  of  its  heavenly  clear- 
ness. I think  it  was  this  light  that  made 
the  burning  of  Christmas  fires  warmer 
for  her  than  for  others,  that  showed  her 
all  the  love  and  outspoken  honesty  and 
hearty  frolic  which  her  eyes  saw  perpetu- 
ally in  the  old  warm-hearted  world.  That 
evening,  as  she  sat  on  the  step  of  her 
brown  frame  shanty,  knitting  at  a great 
blue  stocking,  her  scarred  face  and  mis- 
shapen body  very  pitiful  to  the  passers- 
by,  it  was  this  light  that  gave  to  her  face 
its  homely,  cheery  smile.  It  made  her 
eyes  quick  to  know  the  message  in  the 
depths  of  color  in  the  evening  sky,  or 
even  the  flickering  tints  of  the  green 
creeper  on  the  wall  with  its  crimson  cor- 
nucopias filled  with  hot  sunshine.  She 
liked  clear,  vital  colors,  this  girl,  — the 
crimsons  and  blues.  They  answered  her, 
somehow.  They  could  speak.  There 
were  things  in  the  world  that  like  herself 
were  marred, — did  not  understand, — 
were  hungry  to  know : the  gray  sky,  the 
mud  swamps,  the  tawny  lichens.  She 
cried  sometimes,  looking  at  them,  hard- 
ly knowing  why : she  could  not  help 
it,  with  a vague  sense  of  loss.  It  seem- 
ed at  those  times  so  dreary  for  them  to 
be  alive, — or  for  her.  Other  things  her 
eyes  were  quicker  to  see  than  ours : deli- 
cate or  grand  lines,  which  she  perpetually 
sought  for  unconsciously, — in  the  home- 
liest things,  the  very  soft  curling  of  the 
woollen  yarn  in  her  fingers,  as  in  the 
eternal  sculpture  of  the  mountains.  Was 
it  the  disease  of  her  injured  brain  that 
made  all  things  alive  to  her, — that  made 


her  watch,  in  her  ignorant  way,  the  grave 
hills,  the  flashing,  -victorious  rivers,  look 
pitifully  into  the  face  of  some  dingy  mush- 
room trodden  in  the  mud  before  it  scarce 
had  lived,  just  as  we  should  look  into  hu- 
man faces  to  know  what  they  would  say 
to  us  ? Was  it  the  weakness  and  igno- 
rance that  made  everything  she  saw  or 
touched  nearer,  more  human  to  her  than 
to  you  or  me  ? She  never  got  used  to 
living  as  other  people  do;  these  sights 
and  sounds  did  not  come  to  her  common, 
hackneyed.  Why,  sometimes,  out  in  the 
hills,  in  the  torrid  quiet  of  summer  noons, 
she  had  knelt  by  the  shaded  pools,  and 
buried  her  hands  in  the  great  slumberous 
beds  of  water-lilies,  her  blood  curdling 
in  a feverish  languor,  a passioned  trance, 
from  which  she  roused  herself,  weak  and 
tired. 

She  had  no  self-poised  artist  sense,  this 
Lois, — knew  nothing  of  Nature’s  laws. 
Yet  sometimes,  watching  the  dun  sea  of 
the  prairie  rise  and  fall  in  the  crimson  light 
of  early  morning,  or,  in  the  farms,  breath- 
ing the  blue  air  trembling  up  to  heaven 
exultant  with  the  life  of  bird  and  forest, 
she  forgot  the  poor  coarse  thing  she  was, 
some  coarse  weight  fell  off,  and  some- 
thing within,  not  the  sickly  Lois  of  the 
town,  went  out,  free,  like  an  exile  dream- 
ing of  home. 

You  tell  me,  that,  doubtless,  in  the 
wreck  of  the  creature’s  brain,  there  were 
fragments  of  some  artistic  insight  that 
made  her  thus  rise  above  the  level  of  her 
daily  life,  drunk  with  the  mere  beauty 
of  form  and  color.  I do  not  know, — not 
knowing  how  sham  or  real  a thing  you 
mean  by  artistic  insight  But  I do  know 
that  the  clear  light  I told  you  of  shone  for 
this  girl  dimly  through  this  beauty  of  form 
and  color ; and  ignorant,  with  no  words 
for  her  thoughts,  she  believed  in  it  as  the 
Highest  that  she  knew.  I think  it  came 
to  her  thus  an  imperfect  language,  (not 
an  outward  show  of  tints  and  lines,  as  to 
some  artists,)  — a language,  the  same  that 
Moses  heard  when  he  stood  alone,  with 
nothing  between  his  naked  soul  and  God, 
but  the  desert  and  the  mountain  and  the 
bush  that  burned  with  fire.  I think  the 
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weak  soul  of  the  girl  staggered  from  its 
dungeon,  and  groped  through  these  heavy- 
browed  hills,  these  color-dreams,  through 
even  the  homelv  kind  faces  on  the  street, 
to  find  the  God  that  lay  behind.  So  tho 
light  showed  her  the  world,  and,  making 
its  beauty  and  warmth  divine  and  near 
to  her,  the  warmth  and  beauty  became 
real  in  her,  found  their  homely  shadows 
in  her  daily  life.  So  it  showed  her,  too, 
through  her  vague  childish  knowledge, 
the  Master  in  whom  she  believed, — show- 
ed Him  to  her  in  everything  that  lived, 
more  real  than  all  beside.  The  waiting 
earth,  the  prophetic  sky,  the  coarsest  or 
fairest  atom  that  she  touched  was  but  a 
part  of  Him,  something  sent  to  tell  of  Him, 
— she  dimly  felt ; though,  as  I said,  she 
had  no  words  for  such  a thought  Yet 
even  more  real  than  this.  There  was 
no  pain  nor  temptation  down  in  those 
dark  cellars  where  she  went  that  He  had 
not  borne, — not  one.  Nor  was  there  the 
least  pleasure  came  to  her  or  the  others, 
not  even  a cheerful  fire,  or  kind  words, 
or  a warm,  hearty  laugh,  that  she  did  not 
know  He  sent  it  and  was  glad  to  do  it. 
She  knew  that  well ! So  it  was  that  He 
took  part  in  her  humble  daily  life,  and 
became  more  real  to  her  day  by  day. 
Very  homely  shadows  her  life  gave  of 
His  light,  for  it  was  Ilis : homely,  be- 
cause of  her  poor  way  of  living,  and  of 
the  depth  to  which  the  heavy  foot  of  the 
world  had  crushed  her.  Yet  they  were 
there  all  the  time,  in  her  cheery  patience, 
if  nothing  more.  To-night,  for  instance, 
how  differently  the  surging  crowd  seem- 
ed to  her  from  what  it  did  to  Knowles ! 
She  looked  down  on  it  from  her  high 
wood-steps  with  an  eager  interest,  ready 
with  her  weak,  timid  laugh  to  answer  ev- 
ery friendly  call  from  below.  She  had 
no  power  to  see  them  as  types  of  great 
classes ; they  were  just  so  many  living 
people,  whom  she  knew,  and  who,  most 
of  them,  had  been  kind  to  her.  What- 
ever good  there  was  in  the  vilest  face, 
(and  there  was  always  something,)  she 
was  sure  to  see  it.  The  light  made  her 
poor  eyes  strong  for  that. 

She  liked  to  sit  there  in  the  evenings, 
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being  alone,  yet  never  growing  lonesome ; 
there  was  so  much  that  was  pleasant  to 
watch  and  listen  to,  as  the  cool  brown 
twilight  came  on.  If,  as  Knowles  thought, 
the  world  was  a dreary  discord,  she  knew 
nothing  of  it.  People  were  going  from 
their  work  now,  — they  had  time  to  talk 
and  joke  by  the  way, — stopping,  or  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  cool  shadows  of  the 
pavement ; while  here  and  there  a linger- 
ing red  sunbeam  burnished  a window,  or 
struck  athwart  the  gray  boulder- paved 
street.  From  the  houses  near  you  could 
catch  a faint  smell  of  supper : very  friend- 
ly people  those  were  in  these  houses ; she 
knew  them  all  well.  The  children  came 
out  with  their  faces  washed,  to  play,  now 
the  sun  was  down  : the  oldest  of  them  gen- 
erally came  to  sit  with  her  and  hear  a 
story. 

After  it  grew  darker,  you  would  see 
the  girls  in  their  neat  blue  calicoes  go 
sauntering  down  the  street  with  their 
sweethearts  for  a walk.  There  was  old 
Polston  and  his  son  Sam  coming  home 
from  the  coal-pits,  as  black  as  ink,  with 
their  little  tin  lanterns  on  their  caps. 
After  a while  Sam  would  come  out  in  his 
suit  of  Kentucky  jean,  his  face  shining 
with  the  soap,  and  go  sheepishly  down 
to  Jenny  Ball’s,  and  the  old  man  would 
bring  his  pipe  and  chair  out  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  his  wife  would  sit  on  the  steps. 
Most  likely  they  would  call  Lois  down, 
or  come  over  themselves,  for  they  were 
the  most  sociable,  coziest  old  couple  you 
ever  knew.  There  was  a great  stopping 
at  Lois’s  door,  as  the  girls  walked  past,  for 
a bunch  of  tho  flowers  she  brought  from 
the  country,  or  posies,  as  they  called  them, 
(Sam  never  would  take  any  to  Jenny  but 
“old  man”  and  pinks,)  and  she  always 
had  them  ready  in  broken  jugs  inside. 
They  were  good,  kind  girls,  even'  one  of 
them,  — had  taken  it  in  turn  to  sit  up  with 
Lois  last  winter  all  the  time  she  had  the 
rheumatism.  She  never  forgot  that  time, 
— never  once. 

Later  in  the  evening  you  would  see  an 
old  man  coming  along,  close  by  the  wall, 
with  his  head  down, — a very  dark  man, 
with  gray,  thin  hair,  — Joe  Yare,  Lois’s 
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old  father.  No  one  spoke  to  him, — 
people  always  were  looking  away  as  he 
passed ; and  if  old  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Polston 
were  on  the  steps  when  he  came  up,  they 
would  say,  “ Good -evening,  Mr.  Yare,” 
very  formally,  and  go  away  presently. 
It  hurt  Lois  more  than  anything  else 
they  could  have  done.  But  she  bustled 
about  noisily,  so  that  he  would  not  notice 
it.  If  they  saw  the  marks  of  the  ill  life 
he  had  lived  on  his  old  face,  she  did  not; 
his  sad,  uncertain  eyes  may  have  been 
dishonest  to  them,  but  they  were  noth- 
ing but  kind  to  the  misshapen  little  soul 
that  he  kissed  so  warmly  with  a “ Why, 
Lo,  my  little  girl ! ” Nobody  else  in  the 
world  ever  called  her  by  a pet  name. 

Sometimes  he  was  gloomy  and  silent, 
but  generally  he  told  her  of  all  that  had 
happened  in  the  mill,  particularly  any 
little  word  of  notice  or  praise  he  might 
have  received,  watching  her  anxiously 
until  she  laughed  at  it,  and  then  rubbing 
his  hands  cheerfully.  He  need  not  have 
doubted  Lois’s  faith  in  him.  Whatever 
the  rest  did,  she  believed  in  him ; she  al- 
ways had  believed  in  him,  through  all  the 
dark,  dark  years,  when  he  was  at  home, 
and  in  the  penitentiary.  They  were  gone 
now,  never  to  come  back.  It  had  come 
right.  She,  at  least,  thought  his  repen- 
tance sincere.  If  the  others  wronged 
him,  and  it  hurt  her  bitterly  that  they 
did,  that  would  come  right  some  day  too, 
she  would  think,  as  she  looked  at  the  tir- 
ed, sullen  face  of  the  old  man  bent  to  the 
window-pane,  afraid  to  go  out.  They 
had  very  cheerful  little  suppers  there  by 
themselves  in  the  odd,  bare  little  room,  as 
homely  and  clean  as  Lois  herself. 

Sometimes,  late  at  night,  when  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  she  sat  alone  in  the  door, 
while  the  moonlight  fell  in  broad  patch- 
es over  the  quiet  square,  and  the  great 
poplars  stood  like  giants  whispering  to- 
gether. Still  the  far  sounds  of  the  town 
came  up  cheerfully,  while  she  folded  up 
her  knitting,  it  being  dark,  thinking  how 
happy  an  ending  this  was  to  a happy 
day.  When  it  grew  quiet,  she  could  hear 
the  solemn  whisper  of  the  poplars,  and 
sometimes  broken  strains  of  music  from 


the  cathedral  in  the  city  floated  through 
the  cold  and  moonlight  past  her,  far 
off  into  the  blue  beyond  the  hills.  All 
the  keen  pleasure  of  the  day,  the  warm, 
bright  sights  and  sounds,  coarse  and 
homely  though  they  were,  seemed  to  fade 
into  the  deep  music,  and  make  a part  of 
it 

Yet,  sitting  there,  looking  out  into  the 
listening  night,  the  poor  child’s  face  grew 
slowly  pale  as  she  heard  it.  It  humbled 
her.  It  made  her  meanness,  her  low, 
weak  life  so  real  to  her ! There  was  no 
pain  nor  hunger  she  had  known  that  did 
not  find  a voice  in  its  inarticulate  cry. 
She  l what  was  she  ? All  the  pain  and 
wants  of  the  world  must  be  going  up  to 
God  in  that  sound,  she  thought.  There 
was  something  more  in  it,  — an  unknown 
meaning  that  her  shattered  brain  strug- 
gled to  grasp.  She  could  not.  Her  heart 
ached  with  a wild,  restless  longing.  She 
had  no  words  for  the  vague,  insatiate 
hunger  to  understand.  It  was  because 
she  was  ignorant  and  low,  perhaps ; oth- 
ers could  know.  She  thought  her  Mas- 
ter was  speaking.  She  thought  the  un- 
known meaning  linked  all  earth  and 
heaven  together,  and  made  it  plain.  So 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  listened 
while  the  low  harmony  shivered  through 
the  air,  unheeded  by  others,  with  the  mes- 
sage of  God  to  man.  Not  comprehend- 
ing, it  may  be, — the  poor  girl, — hungry 
still  to  know.  Yet,  when  6lie  looked  up, 
there  were  warm  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  scarred  face  was  bright  with  a sad, 
deep  content  and  love. 

So  the  hot,  long  day  was  over  for  them 
all,  — passed  as  thousands  of  days  have 
done  for  us,  gone  down,  forgotten  : as 
that  long,  hot  day  we  call  life  will  be  over 
some  time,  and  go  down  into  the  gray 
and  cold.  Surely,  whatever  of  sorrow 
or  pain  may  have  made  darkness  in  that 
day  for  you  or  me,  there  were  count- 
less openings  where  we  might  have  seen 
glimpses  of  that  other  light  than  sunshine : 
the  light  of  the  great  Tomorrow,  of  the 
land  where  all  wrongs  shall  be  righted. 
If  we  had  but  chosen  to  see  it,  — if  we 
only  had  chosen  1 
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CONCERNING  PEOPLE  WIIO  CARRIED  WEIGHT  IN  LIFE. 

WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THOSE  WHO  NEVER  HAD  A CHANCE. 


You  drive  out,  let  us  suppose,  upon  a 
certain  day.  To  your  surprise  and  mor- 
tification, your  horse,  usually  lively  and 
frisky,  is  quite  dull  and  sluggish.  He 
does  not  get  over  the  ground  as  he  is 
wont  to  do.  The  slightest  touch  of  whip- 
cord, on  other  days,  sulfices  to  make  him 
dart  forward  with  redoubled  speed ; but 
upon  this  day,  after  two  or  three  miles, 
he  needs  positive  whipping,  and  he  runs 
very  sulkily  with  it  all.  By-and-by  his 
coat,  usually  smooth  and  glossy  and  dry 
through  all  reasonable  work,  begins  to 
stream  like  a water-cart  This  will  not 
do.  There  is  something  wrong.  You 
investigate ; and  you  discover  that  your 
horse’s  work,  though  seemingly  the  same 
as  usual,  is  in  fact  immensely  greater.  The 
blockheads  who  oiled  your  wheels  yester- 
day have  screwed  up  your  patent  axles 
too  tightly;  tho  friction  is  enormous;  the 
hotter  the  metal  gets,  the  greater  grows 
the  friction ; your  horse’s  work  is  quad- 
rupled. You  drive  slowly  home,  and  se- 
verely upbraid  the  blockheads. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  to 
go  through  life  at  an  analogous  disadvan- 
tage. There  is  something  in  their  con- 
stitution of  body  or  mind,  there  is  some- 
thing in  their  circumstances,  which  adds 
incalculably  to  the  exertion  they  must  go 
through  to  attaiq  their  ends,  and  which 
holds  them  back  from  doing  what  they 
might  otherwise  have  done.  Very  prob- 
ably that  malign  something  exerted  its  in- 
fluence unperceived  by  those  around  them. 
They  did  not  get  credit  for  the  struggle 
they  were  going  through.  No  one  knew 
what  a brave  fight  they  were  making  with 
a broken  right  arm;  no  one  remarked 
that  they  were  running  the  race,  and 
keeping  a fair  place  in  it,  too,  with  their 
legs  tied  together.  All  they  do,  they  do 
at  a disadvantage.  It  is  as  when  a no- 
ble race-horse  is  beaten  by  a sorry  hack ; 
because  the  race-horse,  as  you  might  see, 


if  you  look  at  the  list,  is  carrying  twelve 
pounds  additional.  But  such  men,  by 
a desperate  effort,  often  made  silently 
and  sorrowfully,  may  (so  to  speak)  run 
in  the  race,  and  do  well  in  it,  though 
you  little  think  with  how  heavy  a foot 
and  how  heavy  a heart  There  are  oth- 
ers who  have  no  chance  at  all.  They 
are  like  a horse  set  to  run  a race,  tied 
by  a strong  rope  to  a tree,  or  weighted 
with  ten  tons  of  extra  burden.  That 
horse  cannot  run  even  poorly.  The  dif- 
ference between  their  case  and  that  of 
the  men  who  are  placed  at  a disadvan- 
tage is  like  the  difference  between  set- 
ting a very  near-sighted  man  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  and  setting  a man  who  is 
quite  blind  to  keep  that  sharp  look-out 
Many  can  do  the  work  of  life  with  diffi- 
culty ; some  cannot  do  it  at  all.  In  short, 
there  are  people  who  carry  weight 
in  life,  and  there  are  some  who  nev- 
er HAVE  A CHANCE. 

And  you,  my  friend,  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  life  well  and  creditably,  — you 
who  are  running  in  the  front  rank,  and 
likely  to  do  so  to  the  end,  think  kindly 
and  charitably  of  those  who  have  broken 
down  in  the  race.  Think  kindly  of  him 
who,  sadly  overweighted,  is  struggling 
onwards  away  half  a mile  behind  you ; 
think  more  kindly  yet,  if  that  be  possible, 
of  him  who,  tethered  to  a ton  of  granite, 
is  struggling  hard  and  making  no  way  at 
all,  or  who  has  even  sat  down  and  given 
up  the  struggle  in  dumb  despair.  You 
feel,  I know,  the  weakness  in  yourself 
which  would  have  made  you  break  down, 
if  sorely  tried  like  others.  You  know 
there  is  in  your  armor  tho  unprotected 
place  at  which  a well-aimed  or  a random 
blow  would  have  gone  home  and  brought 
you  down.  Yes,  you  are  nearing  the 
winning-post,  and  you  are  among  the 
first ; but  six  pounds  more  on  your  back, 
and  you  might  have  been  nowhere.  You 
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feel,  by  your  weak  heart  and  weary  frame, 
that,  if  you  had  been  sent  to  the  Cri- 
mea in  that  dreadful  first  winter,  you 
would  certainly  have  died.  And  you  feel, 
too,  by  your  lack  of  moral  stamina,  by 
your  feebleness  of  resolution,  that  it  has 
been  your  preservation  from  you  know 
not  what  depths  of  shame  and  miser)', 
that  you  never  were  pressed  very  hard 
by  temptation.  Do  not  range  yourself 
with  those  who  found  fault  with  a certain 
great  and  good  Teacher  of  former  days, 
because  he  went  to  be  guest  with  a man 
that  was  a sinner.  As  if  He  could  have 
gone  to  be  guest  with  any  man  who  was 
not  1 

There  is  no  reckoning  up  the  manifold 
impedimenta  by  which  human  beings  are 
weighted  for  the  race  of  fife ; but  all  may 
be  classified  under  the  two  heads  of  un- 
favorable influences  arising  out  of  the 
mental  or  physical  nature  of  the  human 
beings  themselves,  and  unfavorable  influ- 
ences arising  out  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  human  beings  are  placed. 
You  have  known  men  who,  setting  out 
from  a very  humble  position,  have  attain- 
ed to  a respectable  standing,  but  who 
would  have  reached  a very  much  higher 
place  but  for  their  being  weighted  with 
a vulgar,  violent,  wrong-headed,  and  rude- 
spoken  wife.  You  have  known  men  of 
lowly  origin  who  had  in  them  the  mak- 
ings of  gentlemen,  but  whom  this  single 
malign  influence  has  condemned  to  coarse 
manners  and  a frowzy,  repulsive  home  for 
life.  You  have  known  many  men  whose 
powers  are  crippled  and  their  nature 
soured  by  poverty,  by  the  heavy  necessi- 
ty for  calculating  how  far  each  shilling 
will  go,  by  a certain  sense  of  degradation 
that  comes  of  sordid  shifts.  Ilow  can  a 
poor  parson  write  an  eloquent  or  spirited 
sermon  when  his  mind  ail  the  while  is 
running  upon  the  thought  how  he  is  to 
pay  the  baker  or  how  he  is  to  get  shoes 
for  his  children  ? It  will  be  but  a dull 
discourse  which,  under  that  weight,  will 
be  produced  even  by  a man  who,  favor- 
ably placed,  could  have  done  very  con- 
siderable things.  It  is  only  a great  gen- 


ius here  and  there  who  can  do  great 
things,  who  can  do  his  best,  no  matter 
at  what  disadvantage  he  may  be  placed ; 
the  great  mass  of  ordinary  men  can  make 
little  headway  with  wind  and  tide  dead 
against  them.  Not  many  trees  would 
grow  well,  if  watered  daily  (let  us  say) 
with  vitriol  Yet  a tree  which  would 
speedily  die  under  that  nurture  might 
do  very  fairly,  might  even  do  magnificent- 
ly, if  it  had  fair  play,  if  it  got  its  chance 
of  common  sunshine  and  shower.  Some 
men,  indeed,  though  always  hampered  by 
circumstances,  have  accomplished  much ; 
but  then  you  cannot  help  thinking  how 
much  more  they  might  have  accomplish- 
ed, had  they  been  placed  more  happi- 
ly. Pugiu,  the  great  Gothic  architect, 
designed  various  noble  buildings ; but  I 
believe  he  complained  that  he  never  had 
fair  play  with  his  finest, — that  he  was 
always  weighted  by  considerations  of  ex- 
pense, or  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
ho  had  to  build  on,  or  by  the  number  of 
people  it  was  essential  the  building  should 
accommodate.  And  so  he  regarded  his 
noblest  edifices  as  no  more  than  hints  of 
what  ho  could  havo  done.  He  made 
grand  running  in  the  race ; but,  oh,  what 
running  he  could  have  made,  if  you  had 
taken  off  those  twelve  additional  pounds  1 
I dare  say  you  have  known  men  who  lar 
bored  to  make  a pretty  country-house  on 
a site  which  had  some  one  great  draw- 
back. They  were  always  battling  with 
that  drawback,  and  trying  to  conquer  it ; 
but  they  never  could  quite  succeed.  And 
it  remained  a real  worry  and  vexation. 
Their  house  was  on  the  north  side  of  a 
high  hill,  and  never  could  havo  its  due 
share  of  sunshine.  Or  you  could  not 
reach  it  but  by  climbing  a very  steep  as- 
cent ; or  you  could  not  in  any  way  get 
water  into  the  landscape.  When  Sir 
Walter  was  at  length  able  to  call  his  own 
a little  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 
he  loved  so  well,  it  was  the  ugliest,  bleak- 
est, and  least  interesting  spot  upon  the 
course  of  that  beautiful  river ; and  tho 
public  road  ran  within  a few  yards  of 
his  door.  The  noble-hearted  man  made 
a charming  dwelling  at  last ; but  he  was 
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fighting  against  Nature  in  the  matter  of 
the  landscape  round  it;  and  you  can  see 
yet,  many  a year  after  he  left  it,  the  poor 
little  trees  of  his  beloved  plantations  con- 
trasting with  the  magnificent  timber  of 
various  grand  old  places  above  and  be- 
low Abbotsford.  There  is  something  sad- 
der in  the  sight  of  men  who  carried 
weight  within  themselves,  and  who,  in 
aiming  at  usefulness  or  at  happiness, 
were  hampered  and  held  back  by  their 
own  nature.  There  are  many  men  who 
are  weighted  with  a hasty  temper ; weight- 
ed with  a nervous,  anxious  constitution; 
weighted  with  an  envious,  jealous  disjio- 
sition ; weighted  with  a strong  tendency 
to  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering ; 
weighted  with  a grumbling,  sour,  discon- 
tented spirit ; weighted  with  a disposition 
to  vaporing  and  boasting ; weighted  with 
a great  want  of  common  sense  ; weighted 
with  an  undue  regard  to  what  other  peo- 
ple may  be  thinking  or  saying  of  them ; 
weighted  with  many  like  things,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  by-and-bv.  When  that 
good  missionary,  Henry  Martyn,  was  in 
India,  he  was  weighted  with  an  irresisti- 
ble drowsiness,  lie  could  hardly  keep 
himself  awake.  And  it  must  have  been 
a burning  earnestness  that  impelled  him 
to  ceaseless  labor,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a drag-weight  as  that.  I am  not  think- 
ing  or  saying,  my  friend,  that  it  is  wholly 
bad  for  us  to  carry  weight, — that  great 
good  may  not  come  of  the  abatement  of 
our  power  and  spirit  which  may  be  made 
by  that  weight  I remember  a greater 
missionary  than  even  the  sainted  Martyn, 
to  whom  the  Wisest  and  Kindest  appoint- 
ed that  he  should  carry  weight,  and  that 
he  should  fight  at  a sad  disadvantage. 
And  the  greater  missionary  tells  us  that 
he  knew  why  that  weight  was  appointed 
him  to  carry ; and  that  he  felt  he  needed 
it  all  to  save  him  from  a strong  tendency 
to  undue  self-conceit.  No  one  knows,  now, 
what  the  burden  was  which  he  bore;  but  it 
was  heavy  and  painful ; it  wras  “ a thorn  in 

the  flesh.”  Three  times  he  earnestly  asked 

• * 

that  it  might  be  taken  away ; but  the  an- 
swer he  got  implied  that  he  needed  it  yet, 
and  that  his  Master  thought  it  a better 


plan  to  strengthen  the  back  than  to  light- 
en the  burden.  Yes,  the  blessed  Redeem- 
er appointed  that  St.  Paul  should  carry 
weight  in  life  ; and  I think,  friendly  read- 
er, that  we  shall  believe  that  it  is  wisely 
and  kindly  meant,  if  the  like  should  come 
to  you  and  me. 

We  all  understand  what  is  meant, 
when  we  hear  it  said  that  a man  is  do- 
ing very  well,  or  has  done  very  well, 
considering.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
is  a Scotticism  to  stop  short  at  that  point 
of  the  sentence.  We  do  it,  constant- 
ly, in  this  country.  The  sentence  would 
be  completed  by  saying,  considering  the 
weight  he  has  to  carry , or  the  disadvan- 
tage at  which  he  works.  And  things 
which  are  very  good,  considering , may 
range  very  far  up  and  down  the  scale  of 
actual  merit.  A thing  which  is  very  good, 
considering , may  l>e  very  bad,  or  may  l>e 
tolerably  good.  It  never  can  be  abso- 
lutely very  good  ; for,  if  it  were,  you 
would  cease  to  use  the  word  considering. 
A thing  which  is  absolutely  very  good, 
if  it  have  been  done  under  extremely 
unfavorable  circumstances,  would  not  be 
described  as  very  good , considering ; it 
would  be  described  as  quite  wonderful , 
considering,  or  as  miraculous,  consider- 
ing. And  it  is  curious  how  people  take 
a pride  in  accumulating  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  may  overcome  them, 
and  gain  the  glory  of  having  overcome 
them.  Thus,  if  a man  wishes  to  sign  his 
name,  he  might  write  the  letters  with  his 
right  hand : and  though  he  write  them 
very  clearly  and  well  and  rapidly,  no- 
body would  think  of  giving  him  any  cred- 
it. But  if  he  write  his  name  rather  bad- 
ly with  his  left  hand,  people  would  say 
it  was  a remarkable  signature,  consider- 
ing ; and  if  he  write  his  name  very  ill 
indeed  with  his  foot,  people  would  say 
the  writing  was  quite  wonderful,  consid- 
ering. If  a man  desire  to  walk  from  one 
end  of  a long  building  to  the  other,  he 
might  do  so  by  walking  along  the  floor; 
and  though  he  did  so  steadily,  swiftly, 
and  gracefully,  no  one  would  remark 
that  he  had  done  anything  worth  notice. 
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But  if  he  choose  for  his  path  a thick  rope, 
extended  from  one  eud  of  the  building  to 
the  other,  at  a height  of  a hundred  feet, 
and  if  he  walk  rather  slowly  and  awk- 
wardly along  it,  he  will  be  esteemed  as 
having  done  something  very  extraordina- 
ry: while  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is 
blindfolded,  and  has  his  feet  placed  in 
large  baskets  instead  of  shoes,  he  will,  if 
in  any  way  he  can  get  over  the  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  building,  be  held 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  age.  Yes,  load  yourself  with  weight 
which  no  one  asks  you  to  carry ; accu- 
mulate disadvantages  which  you  need 
not  face,  unless  you  choose ; then  carry 
the  weight  in  any  fashion,  and  overcome 
the  disadvantages  in  any  fashion  ; and 
you  are  a great  man,  considering : that 
is,  considering  the  disadvantages  and  the 
weight.  Let  this  be  remembered : if  a 
man  is  so  placed  that  he  cannot  do  his 
work,  except  in  the  face  of  special  diffi- 
culties, then  let  him  be  praised,  if  he  van- 
quish these  in  some  decent  measure,  and 
if  he  do  his  work  tolerably  well.  But  a 
man  deserves  no  praise  at  all  for  work 
which  he  has  done  tolerably  or  done 
rather  badly,  because  he  chose  to  do  it 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  un- 
der which  there  was  no  earthly  call  upon 
him  to  do  it.  In  this  case  he  probably 
is  a self- conceited  man,  or  a man  of 
wrong-headed  independence  of  disposi- 
tion ; and  in  this  case,  if  his  work  be  bad 
absolutely,  don’t  tell  him  that  it  is  good, 
considering.  Refuse  to  consider.  He 
has  no  right  to  expect  that  you  should. 
There  was  a man  who  built  a house  en- 
tirely with  his  own  hands.  He  had  never 
learned  either  mason-work  or  carj>entry  : 
he  could  quite  well  have  afforded  to  pay 
skilled  workmen  to  do  the  work  he  want- 
ed ; but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  He 
did  the  whole  work  himself.  The  house 
was  finished ; its  aspect  was  peculiar. 
The  walls  were  off  the  perpendicular 
considerably,  and  the  windows  were  sin- 
gular in  shape ; the  doors  fitted  badly,  and 
the  floors  were  far  from  level.  In  short, 
it  was  a very  bail  and  awkward-looking 
house ; but  it  was  a wonderful  house, 


considering.  And  people  said  that  it  was 
so,  who  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
beautiful  house  next  it,  perfect  in  sym- 
metry and  finish  and  comfort,  but  built 
by  men  whose  business  it  was  to  build. 
Now  I should  have  declined  to  admire 
that  odd  house,  or  to  express  the  least 
sympathy  with  its  builder,  lie  chose  to 
run  with  a needless  hundred-weight  on 
his  back : he  chose  to  walk  in  baskets  in- 
stead of  in  shoes.  And  if,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  perversity,  he  did  his  work 
badly,  I should  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize it  as  anythin';  but  bad  work.  It 
was  quite  different  with  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, who  made  his  dwelling  and  his  fur- 
niture for  himself,  because  there  was  no 
one  else  to  make  them  for  him.  I dare 
say  his  cave  was  anything  but  exactly 
square ; and  his  chairs  and  table  were 
cumbrous  enough ; but  they  were  won- 
derful, considering  certain  facts  which 
he  was  quite  entitled  to  expect  us  to  con- 
sider. Southey’s  Cottonian  Library  was 
all  quite  right ; and  you  would  have  said 
that  the  books  were  very  nicely  bound, 
considering ; for  Southey  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  the  regular  binder’s  charges; 
and  it  was  better  that  his  books  should 
be  done  up  in  cotton  of  various  hues  by 
the  members  of  his  own  family  than  that 
they  should  remain  not  bound  at  all. 
You  will  think,  too,  of  the  poor  old  par- 
son who  wrote  a book  which  he  thought 
of  great  value,  but  which  no  publisher 
would  briug  out  Ho  was  determined 
that  all  his  labor  should  not  be  lost  to 
posterity.  So  he  bought  types  and  a 
printing-press,  and  printed  his  precious 
work,  poor  man  : he  and  his  man-servant 
did  it  all.  It  made  a great  many  volumes ; 
and  the  task  took  up  many  years.  Then 
he  bound  the  volumes  with  his  own  hands  ; 
and  carrying  them  to  London,  he  placed 
a copy  of  his  work  in  each  of  the  public 
libraries.  I dare  say  he  might  have  saved 
himself  his  labor.  How  many  of  my 
readers  could  tell  what  was  the  title  of 
the  work,  or  what  was  the  name  of  its 
author  ? Still,  there  was  a man  who  ac- 
complished his  design,  in  the  face  of 
every  disadvantage. 
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There  is  a great  point  of  difference 
between  our  feeling  towards  the  human 
being  who  runs  his  race  much  overweight- 
ed and  our  feeling  towards  the  inferior 
animal  that  does  the  like.  If  you  saw  a 
poor  horse  gamely  struggling  in  a race, 
with  a weight  of  a ton  extra,  you  would 
pity  it.  Your  sympathies  would  all  be  with 
the  creature  that  was  making  the  best  of 
unfavorable  circumstances.  But  it  is  a 
sorrowful  fact,  that  the  drag-weight  of 
human  beings  not  (infrequently  consists 
of  things  which  make  us  angry  rather 
than  sympathetic.  You  have  seen  a man 
carrying  heavy  weight  in  life,  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  inveterate  wrong-headedness 
and  suspiciousness ; but  instead  of  pity- 
ing him,  our  impulse  would  rather  be  to 
beat  him  upon  that  perverted  head.  We 
pity  physical  malformation  or  unhealthi- 
ness ; but  our  bent  is  to  be  angry'  with 
intellectual  and  moral  malformation  or 
unhealthiness.  We  feel  for  the  deform- 
ed man,  who  must  struggle  on  at  that 
sad  disadvantage ; feeling  it,  too,  much 
more  acutely  than  you  would  readily  be- 
lieve. But  we  have  only  indignation  for 
the  man  wej*  hted  with  far  worse  things, 
and  things  which,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
he  can  just  as  little  help.  You  have 
known  men  whose  extra  pounds,  or  even 
extra  ton,  was  a hasty  temper,  flying  out 
of  a sudden  into  .ungovernable  bursts:  or 
a moral  cowardice  leading  to  trickery 
and  falsehood : or  a special  disposition 
to  envy  and  evil-speaking : or  a very 
strong  tendency  to  morbid  complaining 
about  their  misfortunes  and  troubles  : or 
an  invincible  bent  to  be  always  talking 
of  their  sufferings  through  the  derange- 
ment of  their  digestive  organs.  Now, 
you  grow  angry  at  these  things.  You 
cannot  stand  them.  And  there  is  a sub- 
stratum of  truth  to  that  angry  feeling. 
A man  can  form  his  mind  more  than  he 
can  form  his  body.  If  a man  be  well- 
made,  physically,  he  will,  in  ordinary 
cases,  remain  so  : but  he  may,  in  a mor- 
al sense,  raise  a great  hunchback  where 
Nature  made  none.  He  may  foster  a 
malignant  temper,  a grumbling,  fretful 
spirit,  which  by  manful  resistance  might 


be  much  abated,  if  not  quite  put  down. 
But  still,  there  should  often  be  pity,  where 
we  are  prone  only  to  blame.  We  find  a 
person  in  whom  a truly  disgusting  char- 
acter has  been  formed  : well,  if  you  knew 
all,  you  would  know  that  the  person  had 
hardly  a chance  of  being  otherwise  : the 
man  could  not  help  it.  You  have  known 
people  who  were  awfully  unamiable  and 
repulsive  : you  may  have  been  told  how 
very  different  they  once  were,  — sweet- 
tempered  and  cheerful.  And  surely  the 
change  is  a far  sadder  one  than  that 
which  has  passed  upon  the  wrinkled  old 
woman  who  was  once  (as  you  are  told) 
the  loveliest  girl  of  her  time.  Yet  many 
a one  who  will  look  with  interest  upon 
the  withered  face  and  the  dimmed  eyes, 
and  try  to  trace  in  them  the  vestiges  of 
radiant  beauty  gone,  will  never  think  of 
puzzling  out  in  violent  spurts  of  petu- 
lance the  perversion  of  a quick  and  kind 
heart ; or  in  curious  oddities  and  petti- 
nesses the  result  of  long  and  lonely  years 
of  toil  in  which  no  one  sympathized  ; or 
in  cynical  bitterness  and  misanthropy 
an  old  disappointment  never  got  over. 
There  is  a hard  knot  in  the  wood,  where 
a green  young  branch  was  lopped  away. 
I have  a great  pity  for  old  bachelors. 
Those  I have  known  have  for  the  most 
part  been  old  fools.  But  the  more  fool- 
ish and  absurd  they  are,  the  more  pity  is 
due  them.  I believe  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  even  the  most  unamiable 
creatures.  The  shark  is  an  unamiable 
creature.  It  is  voracious.  It  will  snap 
a man  in  two.  Yet  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  sympathy.  Its  organization  is  such 
that  it  is  always  suffering  the  most  rav- 
enous hunger.  You  can  hardly  imagine 
the  state  of  intolerable  famine  in  which 
that  unhappy  animal  roams  the  ocean. 
People  talk  of  its  awful  teeth  and  its  vin- 
dictive eye.  I suppose  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  extremity  of  physical 
want,  as  reached  on  rafts  at  sea,  has  driv- 
en human  beings  to  deeds  as  barbarous 
as  ever  shark  was  accused  of.  The  worse 
a human  being  is,  the  more  he  deserves 
our  pity.  Hang  him,  if  that  be  needful 
for  the  welfare  of  society  ; but  pity  him 
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even  as  you  hang.  Many  a poor  crea- 
ture has  gradually  become  hardened  and 
inveterate  in  guilt  who  would  havo  shud- 
dered at  first,  had  the  excess  of  it  ul- 
timately reached  been  at  first  presented 
to  view.  But  the  precipice  was  sloped 
off : the  descent  was  made  step  by  step. 
And  there  is  many  a human  being  who 
never  had  a chance  of  being  good  : many 
who  have  been  trained,  and  even  com- 
pelled, to  evil  from  very  infancy.  Who 
that  knows  anything  of  our  great  cities, 
but  knows  how  the  poor  little  child,  the 
toddling  innocent,  is  sometimes  sent  out 
day  by  day  to  steal,  and  received  in  his 
wretched  home  with  blows  and  curses,  if 
he  fail  to  bring  back  enough  ? Who  has 
not  heard  of  such  poor  little  things,  un- 
successful in  their  sorry  work,  sleeping  all 
night  in  some  wintry  stair,  because  they 
durst  not  venture  back  to  their  drunken, 
miserable,  desperate  parents  ? I could 
tell  things  at  which  angels  might  shed 
tears,  with  much  better  reason  for  doing 
so  than  seems  to  me  to  exist  in  some  of 
those  more  imposing  occasions  on  which 
bombastic  writers  are  wont  to  describe 
them  as  weeping.  Ah,  there  is  One  who 
knows  where  the  responsibility  for  all  this 
rests ! Not  wholly  with  the  wretched  par- 
ents: far  from  that.  They , too,  have 

gone  through  the  like : they  had  as  little 
chance  as  their  children.  They  deserve 
our  deepest  pity,  too.  Perhaps  the  deep- 
er pity  is  not  due  to  the  shivering,  starv- 
ing child,  with  the  bitter  wind  cutting 
through  its  thin  rags,  and  its  blue  feet  on 
the  frozen  pavement,  holding  out  a hand 
that  is  like  the  claw  of  some  beast ; but 
rather  to  the  brutalized  mother  who  could 
thus  send  out  the  infant  she  bore.  Sure- 
ly the  mother’s  condition,  if  we  look  at 
the  case  aright,  is  the  more  deplorable. 
Would  not  you,  my  reader,  rather  en- 
dure any  degree  of  cold  and  hunger  than 
come  to  this  ? Doubtless,  there  is  blame 
somewhere,  that  such  things  should  be : 
but  we  all  know  that  the  blame  of  the 
most  miserable  practical  evils  and  fail- 
ures can  hardly  be  traced  to  particular 
individuals.  It  is  through  the  incapaci- 
ty of  scores  public  servants  that  an 


army  is  starved.  It  is  through  the  fault 
of  millions  of  people  that  our  great  towns 
are  what  they  are : and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  actual  responsibility  is 
spread  so  thinly  over  so  great  a surface 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  it  rests  very  blackly 
upon  any  one  spot.  Oh  that  we  could 
but  know  whom  to  hang,  when  we  find 
some  flagrant,  crying  evil ! Unluckily, 
hasty  people  are  ready  to  be  content,  if 
they  can  but  hang  anybody,  without  mind- 
ing much  whether  that  individual  be  rnoro 
to  blame  than  many  beside.  Laws  and 
kings  have  something  to  do  here : but 
management  and  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  poorer  classes  have  a great  deal 
more  to  do.  And  no  laws  can  make 
many  persons  managing  or  provident. 
I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  what  I have 
myself  seen  of  the  poor,  that  the  same 
short-sighted  extravagance,  the  same 
recklessness  of  consequences,  which  are 
frequently  found  in  them,  would  cause 
quite  as  much  misery,  if  they  prevailed 
in  a like  degree  among  people  with  a 
thousand  a year.  But  it  seems  as  if  only 
the  tolerably  well-to-do  have  the  heart  to 
be  provident  and  self-dtS^'ing.  A man 
with  a few  hundreds  annually  does  not 
marry,  unless  he  thinks  he  can  afl’ord  it : 
but  the  workman  with  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  is  profoundly  indifferent  to  any 
such  calculation.  I firmly  believe  that 
the  sternest  of  all  self-denial  is  that  prac- 
tised by  those  who,  when  we  divide  man- 
kind into  rich  and  poor,  must  be  classed 
(I  suppose)  with  the  rich.  But  I turn 
away  from  a miserable  subject,  through 
which  I cannot  see  my  way  clearly,  and 
on  which  I cannot  think  but  with  unut- 
terable pain.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  cut- 
ting the  knot,  to  declare  that  the  rich  are 
the  cause  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  poor ; 
but  when  we  look  at  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings,  we  shall  see  that  that  is  rank 
nonsense.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  rich  are  bound 
to  do  something.  But  what  ? I should 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  any  one  who 
would  write  out,  in  a few  short  and  in- 
telligible sentences,  the  practical  results 
that  are  aimed  at  in  the  “ Song  of  the 
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Shirt.”  The  misery  and  evil  are  mani- 
fest : but  tell  us  whom  to  hang ; tell  us 
what  to  do ! 

One  heavy  burden  with  which  many 
men  arc  weighted  for  the  race  of  life  is 
depression  of  spirits.  I wonder  whether 
this  used  to  be  as  common  in  former  days 
as  it  is  now.  There  was,  indeed,  the 
man  in  Homer  who  walked  by  the  sea- 
shore in  a very  gloomy  mood ; but  his 
case  seems  to  have  been  thought  remark- 
able. "W hat  is  it  in  our  modern  mode 
of  life  and  our  infinity  of  cares,  what 
little  thing  is  it  about  the  matter  of  the 
brain  or  the  flow  of  the  blood,  that  makes 
the  difference  between  buoyant  cheerful- 
ness and  deep  depression  V I begin  to 
think  that  almost  all  educated  people,  and 
especially  all  whose  work  is  mental  rath- 
er than  physical,  suffer  more  or  less  from 
this  indescribable  gloom.  And  although 
a certain  amount  of  sentimental  sadness 
may  possibly  help  the  poet,  or  the  imag- 
inative writer,  to  produce  material  which 
may  be  very  attractive  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  I suppose  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  cheerfulness  and  hope- 
fulness are  noble  and  healthful  stimulants 
to  worthy  effort,  anil  that  depression  of 
spirits  does  (so  to  speak)  cut  the  sinews 
with  which  the  average  man  must  do  the 
work  of  life.  You  know  how  lightly  the 
buoyant  heart  carries  people  through  en- 
tanglements and  labors  under  which  the 
desponding  would  break  down,  or  which 
they  never  would  face.  Yet,  in  thinking 
of  the  commonness  of  depressed  spirits, 
even  where  the  mind  is  otherwise  very 
free  from  anything  morbid,  we  should  re- 
member  that  there  is  a strong  temptation 
to  believe  that  this  depression  is  more 
common  and  more  prevalent  than  it  tru- 
ly is.  Sometimes  there  is  a gloom  which 
overcasts  all  life,  like  that  in  which  James 
Watt  lived  and  worked,  and  served  his 
race  so  nobly,  — like  that  from  which  the 
gentle,  amiable  poet,  James  Montgomery, 
suffered  through  his  whole  career.  But 
in  ordinary  cases  the  gloom  is  temporary 
and  transient.  Even  the  most  depress- 
ed are  not  always  so.  Like,  we  know, 


suggests  like  powerfully.  If  you  are 
placed  in  some  peculiar  conjuncture  of 
circumstances,  or  if  you  pass  through 
some  remarkable  scene,  the  present  scene 
or  conjuncture  will  call  up  before  you,  in 
a way  that  startles  you,  something  like 
itself  which  you  had  long  forgotten,  and 
which  you  would  never  have  remem- 
bered but  for  this  touch  of  some  myste- 
rious spring.  And  accordingly,  a man 
depressed  in  spirits  thinks  that  he  is  al- 
ways so,  or  at  least  fancies  that  such  de- 
pression  has  given  the  color  to  his  life  in 
a very  much  greater  degree  than  it  ac- 
tually has  done  so.  For  this  dark  season 
wakens  up  the  remembrance  of  many  sim- 
ilar dark  seasons  which  in  more  cheerful 
days  are  quite  forgot ; and  these  cheerful 
days  drop  out  of  memory  for  the  time. 
Hearing  such  a man  speak,  if  he  speak 
out  his  heart  to  you,  you  think  him  incon- 
sistent, perhaps  you  think  him  insincere. 
You  think  he  is  saying  more  than  he 
truly  feels.  It  is  not  so ; he  feels  and 
believes  it  all  at  the  time.  But  he  is 
taking  a one-sided  view  of  things ; he  is 
undergoing  the  misery  of  it  acutely  for 
the  time,  but  by-and-by  he  will  see  things 
from  quite  a different  point.  A very 
eminent  man  (there  can  be  no  harm  in 
referring  to  a case  which  he  himself 
made  so  public)  wrote  and  published 
something  about  his  miserable  home.  He 
was  quite  sincere,  I do  not  doubt  He 
thought  so  at  the  time.  He  teas  misera- 
ble just  then ; and  so,  looking  back  on 
past  years,  he  could  see  nothing  but  mis- 
ery. But  the  case  was  not  really  so,  one 
could  feel  sure.  There  had  been  a vast 
deal  of  enjoyment  about  his  home  and 
his  lot ; it  was  forgotten  then.  A man 
in  very  low  spirits,  reading  over  his  dia- 
ry, somehow  lights  upon  and  dwells  ujK>n 
all  the  sad  and  wounding  things ; he  in- 
voluntarily skips  the  rest,  or  reads  them 
with  but  faint  perception  of  their  mean- 
ing. In  reading  the  very  Bible,  he  does 
the  like  thing.  He  chances  upon  that 
which  is  in  unison  with  his  present  mood. 
I think  there  is  no  respect  in  which  this 
great  law  of  the  association  of  ideas  holds 
more  strictly  true  than  in  the  power  of 
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a present  state  of  mind,  or  a present 
state  of  outward  circumstances,  to  bring 
up  vividly  before  us  all  such  states  in 
our  past  history.  We  are  depressed,  we 
are  worried ; and  when  we  look  back, 
all  our  departed  days  of  worry  and  de- 
pression appear  to  start  up  and  press 
themselves  upon  our  view  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  anything  else ; so  that  we  are 
ready  to  think  that  we  have  never  been 
otherwise  than  depressed  and  worried  all 
our  life.  But  when  more  cheerful  times 
come,  they  suggest  only  such  times  of 
cheerfulness,  and  no  effort  will  bring 
back  the  depression  vividly  as  when  we 
felt  it.  It  is  not  selfishness  or  heartless- 
ness, it  is  the  result  of  an  inevitable  law 
of  mind,  that  people  in  happy  circum- 
stances should  resolutely  believe  that  it 
is  a happy  world  after  all ; for,  looking 
back,  and  looking  around,  the  mind  re- 
fuses to  take  distinct  note  of  anything 
that  is  not  somewhat  akin  to  its  present 
state.  And  so,  if  any  ordinary  man,  who 
is  not  a distempered  genius  or  a great 
fool,  tells  you  that  he  is  always  miserable, 
don’t  believe  him.  lie  feels  so  now,  but 
he  does  not  always  feel  so.  There  are 
periods  of  brightening  in  the  darkest  lot. 
Very,  very  few  live  in  unvarying  gloom. 
Not  but  that  there  is  something  very  pit- 
iful (by  which  I mean  deserving  of  pity) 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  Micawber 
style  of  mind,  — in  the  stage  of  hyster- 
ic oscillations  between  joy  and  misery. 
Thoughtless  readers  of  “ David  Copper- 
field”  laugh  at  Mr.  Micawber,  and  his 
rapid  passages  from  the  depth  of  despair 
to  the  summit  of  happiness,  and  back 
again.  But  if  you  have  seen  or  expe- 
rienced that  morbid  condition,  you  would 
know  that  there  is  more  reason  to  mourn 
over  it  than  to  laugh  at  it.  There  is 
acute  misery  felt  now  and  then ; and 
there  is  a pervading,  never-departing 
sense  of  the  hollowness  of  the  morbid 
unirth.  It  is  but  a very  few  degrees  bet- 
ter than  “ moody  madness,  laughing  wild, 
amid  severest  woe.”  By  depression  of 
spirits  I understand  a dejection  without 
any  cause  that  could  be  stated,  or  from 
causes  which  in  a healthy  mind  would 


produce  no  such  degree  of  dejection.  No 
doubt,  manv  men  can  remember  seasons 
of  dejection  which  was  not  imaginary, 
and  of  anxiety  and  misery  whose  causes 
were  only  too  real.  You  can  remember, 
perhaps,  the  dark  time  in  which  you 
knew  quite  well  what  it  was  that  made 
it  so  dark.  Well,  better  days  have  come. 
That  sorrowful,  wearing  time,  which  ex- 
hausted the  springs  of  life  faster  than  or- 
dinary living  would  have  done,  which 
aged  you  in  heart  and  frame  before  your 
day,  dragged  over,  and  it  is  gone.  You 
carried  heavy  weight,  indeed,  while  it 
lasted.  It  was  but  poor  running  you 
made,  poor  work  you  did,  with  that  fee- 
ble, anxious,  disappointed,  miserable 
heart.  And  you  would  many  a time 
have  been  thankful  to  creep  into  a quiet 
grave.  Perhaps  that  season  did  you  good. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  discipline  you  needed. 
Perhaps  it  took  out  your  self-conceit,  and 
made  you  humble.  Perhaps  it  disposed 
you  to  feel  for  the  griefs  and  cares  of 
others,  and  made  you  sympathetic.  Per- 
haps, looking  back  now,  you  can  discern 
the  end  it  served.  And  now  that  it  has 
done  its  work,  and  that  it  only  stings  you 
when  you  look  back,  let  that  time  be 
quite  forgotten ! 

There  are  men,  and  very  clever  men, 
who  do  the  work  of  life  at  a disadvan- 
tage, through  this,  that  their  mind  is  a 
machine  fitted  for  doing  well  only  one 
kind  of  work, — or  that  their  mind  is  a 
machine  which,  though  doing  many  things 
well,  docs  some  one  thing,  perhaps  a con- 
spicuous thing,  very  poorly.  You  find  it 
hard  to  give  a man  credit  for  being  pos- 
sessed of  sense  and  talent,  if  you  hear  him 
make  a speech  at  a public  dinner,  which 
speech  approaches  the  idiotic  for  its  silli- 
ness and  confusion.  And  the  vulgar  mind 
readily  concludes  that  he  who  does  one 
thing  extremely  ill  can  do  nothing  well, 
and  that  he  who  is  ignorant  on  one  point 
is  ignorant  on  all.  A friend  of  mine,  a 
country  parson,  on  first  going  to  his  par- 
ish, resolved  to  farm  his  glebe  for  himself. 
A neighborin':  farmer  kindly  offered  the 
parson  to  plough  one  of  his  fields.  The 
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fanner  said  that  be  would  send  his  man 
John  with  a plough  and  a pair  of  horses, 
on  a certain  day.  “ If  ye  're  goiu’  about,” 
said  the  farmer  to  the  clergyman,  “ John 
will  be  unco’  weel  pleased,  if  you  speak 
to  him,  and  say  it ’s  a fine  day,  or  the 
like  o’  that ; but  dinna,”  said  the  farmer, 
with  much  solemnity,  “dinna  say  ony- 
tliing  to  him  aboot  ploughin’  and  sawin’ ; 
for  John,”  he  added,  “ is  a stupid  body, 
but  he  has  been  ploughin’  and  sawin’  all 
his  life,  and  he  ’ll  see  in  a minute  that  ye 
ken  naething  aboot  ploughin’  and  sawin’. 
And  then,”  said  the  sagacious  old  farmer, 
with  extreme  earnestness,  “ if  he  comes 
to  think  that  ye  ken  naething  aboot 
ploughin’  and  sawin’,  he  ’ll  think  that  ye 
ken  naething  aboot  onything ! ” Yes,  it 
is  natural  to  us  all  to  think,  that,  if  the 
machine  breaks  down  at  that  work  in 
which  we  are  competent  to  test  it,  then 
the  machine  cannot  do  any  work  at  alL 
If  you  have  a strong  current  of  water, 
you  may  turn  it  into  any  channel  you 
please,  and  make  it  do  any  work  you 
please.  With  equal  energy  and  success 
it  will  flow  north  or  south ; it  will  turh  a 
corn-mill,  or  a threshing-machine,  or  a 
grindstone.  Many  people  live  under  a 
vague  impression  that  the  human  mind 
is  like  that  They  think, — Here  is  so 
much  ability,  so  much  energy,  which  may 
be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  made  to 
do  any  work ; and  they  are  surprised  to 
find  that  the  power,  available  and  great 
for  one  kind  of  work,  is  worth  nothing 
for  another.  A man  very  clever  at  one 
thing  is  positively  weak  and  stupid  at 
another  thing.  A very  good  judge  may 
be  a wretchedly  bad  joker  ; and  he  must 
go  through  his  career  at  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  people,  finding  him  silly  at  the 
thing  they  are  able  to  estimate,  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  he  is  not  silly  at  every- 
thing. I know,  for  myself,  that  it  would 
not  be  right  that  the  Premier  should  re- 
quest me  to  look  out  for  a suitable  Chan- 
cellor. I am  not  competent  to  appreciate 
the  depth  of  a man’s  knowledge  of  equi- 
ty ; by  which  I do  not  mean  justice,  but 
chancery  law.  But,  though  quite  unable 
to  understand  how  great  a Chancellor 


Lord  Eldon  was,  I am  quite  able  to  esti- 
mate how  great  a poet  he  was,  also  how 
great  a wit.  Here  is  a poem  by  that 
eminent  person.  Doubtless  ho  regarded 
it  as  a wonder  of  happy  versification,  as 
well  as  instinct  with  the  most  convulsing 
fun.  It  is  intended  to  set  out  in  a metri- 
cal form  the  career  of  a certain  judge, 
who  went  up  as  a poor  lad  from  Scotland 
to  England,  but  did  well  at  the  bar,  and 
ultimately  found  his  place  upon  the  bench. 
Here  is  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon’s  humor- 
ous poem : — 

“James  Allan  Parke 
Came  naked  stark 
From  Scotland : 

But  he  got  clothes, 

Like  other  beaux, 

In  England ! ” 

Now  the  fact  that  Lord  Eldon  wrote  that 
poem,  and  valued  it  highly,  would  lead 
some  folk  to  suppose  that  Lord  Eldon 
was  next  door  to  an  idiot  And  a good 
many  other  things  which  that  Chancellor 
did,  such  as  his  quotations  from  Scripture 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  convince  that  assemblage  (when 
Attorney-General)  that  Napoleon  I.  was 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  the  Little  Horn, 
certainly  point  towards  the  same  conclu- 
sion. But  the  conclusion,  as  a general 
one,  would  be  wrong.  No  doubt,  Lord 
Eldon  was  a wise  and  sagacious  man  as 
judge  and  statesman,  though  as  wit  and 
poet  he  was  almost  an  idiot.  So  with 
other  great  men.  It  is  easy  to  remem- 
ber occasions  on  which  great  men  have 
done  very  foolish  things.  There  never 
was  a truer  hero  nor  a greater  command- 
er than  Lord  Nelson  ; but  in  some  things 
he  was  merely  an  awkward,  overgrown 
midshipman.  But  then,  let  us  remember 
that  a locomotive  engine,  though  excel- 
lent at  running,  would  be  a poor  hand  at 
flying.  That  is  not  its  vocation.  The 
engine  will  draw  fifteen  heavy  carriages 
fifty  miles  in  an  hour ; and  that  remains 
as  a noble  feat,  even  though  it  be  as- 
certained that  the  engine  could  not  jump 
over  a brook  which  would  be  cleared  ea- 
sily by  the  veriest  screw.  We  all  see  this. 
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But  many  of  us  liave  a confused  idea  that 
a great  and  clever  man  is  (so  to  speak)  a 
locomotive  that  can  fly;  and  when  it  is 
proved  that  he  cannot  fly,  then  we  begin 
to  doubt  whether  he  can  even  run.  We 
think  ho  should  be  good  at  everything, 
whether  in  his  own  line  or  not.  And  he 
is  set  at  a disadvantage,  particularly  in 
the  judgment  of  vulgar  and  stupid  peo- 
ple, when  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  at 
some  things  he  is  very  inferior.  I have 
heard  of  a very  eminent  preacher  who 
sunk  considerably  (even  as  regards  his 
preaching)  in  the  estimation  of  a certain 
family,  because  it  appeared  that  he  play- 
ed very  badly  at  bowls.  And  we  all 
know  that  occasionally  the  Premier  al- 
ready mentioned  reverses  the  vulgar  er- 
ror, and  in  appointing  men  to  great  places 
is  guided  by  an  axiom  which  amounts  to 
just  this : this  locomotive  can  run  well, 
therefore  it  will  fly  well.  This  man  has 
filled  a certain  position  well,  therefore  let 
us  appoint  him  to  a position  entirely  dif- 
ferent ; no  doubt,  he  will  do  well  there 
too.  Here  is  a clergyman  who  has  edit- 
ed certain  Greek  plays  admirably;  let 
us  make  him  a bishop. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  men 
who  have  attained  the  greatest  success 
in  the  race  of  life  have  generally  carried 
weight.  Niior  in  adversum  might  be  the 
motto  of  many  a man  besides  Burke.  It 
seems  to  be  almost  a general  rule,  that 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  finest 
fabrics  are  made  should  look  very  little 
like  these,  to  start  with.  It  was  a stam- 
merer, of  uncommanding  mien,  who  be- 
came the  greatest  orator  of  graceful 
Greece.  I believe  it  is  admitted  that 
Chalmers  was  the  most  effective  preach- 
er, perhaps  the  most  telling  speaker,  that 
Britain  has  seen  for  at  least  a century; 
yet  his  aspect  was  not  commanding,  his 
gestures  were  awkward,  his  voice  was 
bad,  and  his  accent  frightful.  He  talked 
of  an  oppning  when  he  meant  an  open- 
ing, and  he  read  out  the  text  of  one  of 
his  noblest  sermons,  “ He  that  is  fulthy, 
let  him  be  fulthy  stull.”  Yet  who  ever 
thought  of  these  things  after  hearing  the 


good  man  for  ten  minutes?  Ay,  load 
Eclipse  with  what  extra  pounds  you 
might,  Eclipse  would  always  be  first! 
And,  to  descend  to  the  race-horse,  he 
had  four  white  legs,  white  to  the  knees ; 
and  he  ran  more  awkwardly  than  racer 
ever  did,  with  his  head  between  his  fore- 
legs, close  to  the  ground,  like  a pig.  Alex- 
ander, Napoleon,  and  Wellington  were 
all  little  men,  in  places  where  a com- 
manding presence  would  have  been  of 
no  small  value.  A most  disagreeably  af- 
fected manner  has  not  prevented  a bar- 
rister with  no  special  advantages  from 
rising  with  general  approval  to  the  high- 
est places  which  a barrister  can  fill.  A 
hideous  little  wretch  has  appeared  for 
trial  in  a criminal  court,  having  succeed- 
ed in  marrying  seven  wives  at  once.  A 
painful  hesitation  has  not  hindered  a cer- 
tain eminent  person  from  being  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  the  British  Par- 
liament for  many  years.  Yes,  even  dis- 
advantages never  overcome  have  not  suf- 
ficed to  hold  in  obscurity  men  who  were 
at  once  able  and  fortunate.  But  some- 
times the  disadvantage  was  thoroughly 
overcome.  Sometimes  it  served  no  oth- 
er end  than  to  draw  to  one  point  the  at- 
tention and  the  efforts  of  a determined 
will ; and  that  matter  in  regard  to  which 
Nature  6eemed  to  have  said  that  a man 
should  fall  short  became  the  thing  in 
which  he  attained  unrivalled  perfection. 

A heavy’  drag-weight  upon  the  powers 
of  some  men  is  the  uncertainty  of  their 
powers.  The  man  has  not  his  powers 
at  command.  His  mind  is  a capricious 
thing,  that  works  when  it  pleases,  and 
will  not  work  except  when  it  pleases.  I 
am  not  thinking  now  of  what  to  many  is 
a sad  disadvantage:  that  nervous  trepi- 
dation which  cannot  be  reasoned  away, 
and  which  often  deprives  them  of  the  full 
use  of  their  mental  abilities  just  when 
they  are  most  needed.  It  is  a vast  thing 
in  a man’s  favor,  that  whatever  he  can 
do  he  should  be  able  to  do  at  any  time, 
and  to  do  at  once.  For  want  of  coolness 
of  mind,  and  that  readiness  which  gener- 
ally goes  with  it,  many  a man  cannot  do 
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himself  justice;  and  in  a deliberative 
assembly  lie  may  be  entirely  beaten  by 
some  flippant  person  who  has  all  his 
money  (so  to  speak)  in  his  pocket,  while 
the  other  must  send  to  the  bank  for  his. 
How  many  people  can  think  next  day, 
or  even  a few  minutes  after,  of  the  pre- 
cise thing  they  ought  to  have  said,  but 
which  would  not  come  at  the  time ! But 
very  frequently  the  thing  is  of  no  value, 
unless  it  come  at  the  time  when  it  is 
wanted.  Coining  next  day,  it  is  like  the 
offer  of  a thick  fur  great-coat  on  a swel- 
tering day  in  July.  You  look  at  the 
wrap,  and  say,  “ Oh,  if  I could  but  have 
had  you  on  the  December  night  when  I 
went  to  London  by  the  limited  mail,  and 
was  nearly  starved  to  death  ! ” But  it 
seems  as  if  the  mind  must  be,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  capricious  in  its  action.  Ca- 
price, or  what  looks  like  it,  appears  of 
necessity  to  go  with  complicated  machin- 
ery, even  material.  The  more  compli- 
cated a machine  is,  the  liker  it  grows  to 
mind,  in  the  matter  of  uncertainty  and 
apparent  caprice  of  action.  The  simplest 
machine  — say  a pipe  for  conveying  wa- 
ter— will  always  act  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  And  two  such  pipes,  if  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  pressure,  will  always  convey 
the  self-same  quantities.  But  go  to  more 
advanced  machines.  Take  two  clocks 
or  two  locomotive  engines,  and  though 
these  are  made  in  all  respects  exactly 
alike,  they  will  act  ( I can  answer  at  least 
for  the  locomotive  engines)  quite  differ- 
ently. One  locomotive  will  swallow  a 
vast  quantity  of  water  at  once ; another 
must  be  fed  by  driblets ; no  one  can  say 
why.  One  engine  is  a facsimile  of  the 
other ; yet  each  has  its  character  and  its 
peculiarities  as  truly  as  a man  has.  You 
need  to  know  your  engine’s  temper  be- 
fore driving  it,  just  as  much  as  you  need 
to  know  that  of  your  horse,  or  that  of 
your  friend.  I know,  of  course,  there  is 
a mechanical  reason  for  this  seeming  ca* 
price,  if  you  could  trace  the  reason.  But 
not  one  man  in  a thousand  could  trace 
out  the  reason.  And  the  phenomenon, 
as  it  presses  itself  upon  us,  really  amounts 


to  this : that  very  complicated  machinery 
appears  to  have  a will  of  its  own, — ap- 
pears to  exercise  something  of  the  nature 
of  choice.  But  there  is  no  machine  so 
capricious  as  the  human  mind.  The  great 
poet  who  wrote  those  beautiful  verses 
could  not  do  that  every  day.  A good 
deal  more  of  what  he  writes  is  poor 
enough  ; and  many  days  he  could  not 
write  at  all.  By  long  habit  the  mind 
may  be  made  capable  of  being  put  in 
harness  daily  for  the  humbler  task  of 
producing  prose ; but  you  cannot  say, 
when  you  harness  it  in  the  morning,  how 
far  or  at  what  rate  it  will  run  that  day. 

Go  and  see  a great  organ  of  which 
you  have  been  told.  Touch  it,  and  you 
hear  the  noble  tones  at  once.  The  organ 
can  produce  them  at  any  time.  But  go 
and  see  a great  man  ; touch  him,  — that 
is,  get  him  to  begin  to  talk.  You  will  be 
much  disappointed,  if  you  expect,  certain- 
ly, to  hear  anything  like  his  book  or  his 
poem.  A great  man  is  not  a man  who  is 
always  saying  great  things,  or  who  is  al- 
ways able  to  say  great  things.  He  is  a 
man  who  on  a few  occasions  has  said 
great  things ; who  on  the  coming  of  a 
sufficient  occasion  may  possibly  say  great 
things  again  ; but  the  staple  of  his  talk  is 
commonplace  enough.  Here  is  a point 
of  difference  from  machinery,  with  all 
machinery’s  apparent  caprice.  You  could 
not  say,  as  you  pointed  to  a steam-engine, 
“ The  usual  power  of  that  engine  is  two 
hundred  horses ; but  once  or  twice  it  has 
surprised  us  all  by  working  up  to  two 
thousand.”  No;  the  engine  is  always  of 
nearly  the  power  of  two  thousand  horses, 
if  it  ever  is.  But  what  we  have  been 
supposing  as  to  the  engine  is  just  what 
many  men  have  done.  Poe  wrote  “ The 
Raven  ” ; he  was  working  then  up  to  two 
thousand  horse  power.  But  he  wrote 
abundance  of  poor  stuff,  working  at  about 
twenty-five.  Read  straight  through  the 
volumes  of  Wordsworth,  and  I think  you 
will  find  traces  of  the  engine  having  work- 
ed at  many  different  powers,  varying  from 
twenty-five  horses  or  less  up  two  thousand 
or  more.  Go  and  hear  a really  great 
preacher,  when  he  is  preaching  in  bis 
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own  church  upon  a common  Sunday, 
and  possibly  you  may  hear  a very  ordi- 
nary sermon.  I have  heard  Mr.  Melvill 
preach  very  poorly.  You  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  people  always  at  their  best 
It  is  a very  unusual  thing  that  even  the 
ablest  men  should  bo  like  Burke,  who 
could  not  talk  with  an  intelligent  stran- 
ger for  five  minutes  without  convincing 
the  stranger  that  he  had  talked  for  five 
minutes  with  a great  man.  And  it  is  an 
awful  thing,  when  some  clever  youth  is 
introduced  to  some  local  poet  who  has 
been  told  how  greatly  the  clever  youth 
admires  him,  and  what  vast  expectations 
the  clever  youth  has  formed  of  his  con- 
versation, and  when  the  local  celebrity 
makes  a desperate  effort  to  talk  up  to  the 
expectations  formed  of  him.  I have  wit- 
nessed such  a scene ; and  I can  sincerely 
say  that  I could  not  previously  have  be- 
lieved that  the  local  celebrity  could  have 
made  such  a fool  of  himself.  He  was  re- 
solved to  show  that  he  deserved  his  fame, 
and  to  show  that  the  mind  which  had  pro- 
duced those  lovely  verses  in  the  country 
newspaper  could  not  stoop  to  common- 
place things. 

Undue  sensitiveness,  and  a too  lowly 
estimate  of  their  own  powers,  hang  heav- 
ily upon  some  men,— probably  upon  more 
men  than  one  would  imagine.  I believe 
that  many  a man  whom  you  would  take 
to  be  ambitious,  pushing,  and  self-com- 
placent, is  ever  pressed  with  a sad  con- 
viction of  inferiority,  and  wishes  nothing 
more  than  quietly  to  slip  through  life.  It 
would  please  and  satisfy  him,  if  he  could 
but  be  assured  that  he  Is  just  like  other 
people.  You  may  remember  a touch  of 
nature  (that  is,  of  some  people’s  nature) 
in  Burns  ; you  remember  the  simple  ex- 
ultation of  the  peasant  mother,  when  her 
daughter  gets  a sweetheart : she  is  “ well 
pleased  to  see  her  bairn  respeckit  like  the 
lave"  that  is,  like  the  other  girls  round. 
And  undue  humility,  perhaps  even  befit- 
ting humility,  holds  back  sadly  in  the  race 
of  life.  It  is  recorded  that  a weaver  in  a 
certain  village  in  Scotland  was  wont  dai- 
ly to  offer  a singular  petition ; he  prayed 
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daily  and  fervently  for  a better  opinion 
of  himself.  Yes,  a firm  conviction  of 
one’s  own  importance  is  a great  help  in 
life.  It  gives  dignity  of  bearing ; it  does 
(so  to  speak)  lift  the  horse  over  many  a 
fence  at  which  one  with  a less  confident 
heart  would  have  broken  down.  But  tho 
man  who  estimates  himself  and  his  place 
humbly  and  justly  will  be  ready  to  shrink 
aside,  and  let  men  of  greater  impudence 
and  not  greater  desert  step  before  him. 

I have  often  seen,  with  a sad  heart,  in 
the  case  of  working  people  that  manner, 
difficult  to  describe,  which  comes  of  be- 
ing what  wc  in  Scotland  sometimes  call 
sair  hodden  down.  I have  seen  the  like 
in  educated  people,  too.  And  not  very 
many  will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  out 
and  to  draw  out  tho  modest  merit  that 
keeps  itself  in  the  shade.  The  energetic, 
successful  peoplo  of  this  world  are  too 
busy  in  pushing  each  for  himself  to  have 
time  to  do  that.  You  will  find  that  peo- 
ple with  abundant  confidence,  people  who 
assume  a good  deal,  are  not  unfrequently 
taken  at  their  own  estimate  of  themselves. 

I have  seen  a Queen’s  Counsel  walk  into 
court,  after  the  case  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged had  been  conducted  so  far  by  his 
junior,  and  conducted  as  well  as  mortal 
could  conduct  it  But  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  complacent  air  of  superior 
strength  with  which  the  Queen’s  Counsel 
took  the  management  out  of  his  junior’s 
hands  conveyed  to  the  jury,  (a  common 
jury,)  the  belief  that  things  were  now  to 
be  managed  in  quite  different  and  vastly 
better  style.  And  have  you  not  known 
such  a thing  as  that  a family,  not  a whit 
better,  wealthier,  or  more  respectable 
than  all  the  rest  in  the  little  country 
town  or  the  country  parish,  do  yet,  by 
carrying  their  heads  higher,  (no  mortal 
could  say  why,)  gradually  elbow  them- 
selves into  a place  of  admitted  social  su- 
periority? Everybody  knows  exactly 
what  they  are,  and  from  what  they  have  • 
sprung;  but  somehow,  by  resolute  as- 
sumption, by  a quiet  air  of  being  better 
than  their  neighbors,  they  draw  ahead' 
of  them,  and  attain  the  glorious  advan- 
tage of  one  step  higher  on  the  delieately 
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graduated  social  ladder  of  the  district. 
Now  it  is  manifest,  that,  if  such  people 
had  sense  to  see  their  true  position,  and 
the  absurdity  of  their  pretensions,  they 
would  assuredly  not  have  gained  that  ad- 
vantage, whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

But  sense  and  feeling  are  sometimes 
burdens  in  the  race  of  life  ; that  is,  they 
sometimes  hold  a man  back  from  grasp- 
ing material  advantages  which  he  might 
have  grasped,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  the  possession  of  a certain  measure  of 
common  sense  and  right  feeling.  I doubt 
not,  my  friend,  that  you  have  acquaint- 
ances who  can  do  things  which  you  could 
not  do  for  your  life,  and  who  by  doing 
these  things  push  their  way  in  life.  They 
ask  for  what  they  want,  and  never  let  a 
chance  go  by  them.  And  though  they 
may  meet  many  rebuffs,  they  sometimes 
make  a successful  venture.  Impudence 
sometimes  attains  to  a pitch  of  sublimity ; 
and  at  that  point  it  has  produced  a very 
great  impression  upon  many  men.  The 
incapable  person  who  started  for  a pro- 
fessorship has  sometimes  got  it  The 
man  who,  amid  the  derision  of  the  coun- 
ty, published  his  address  to  the  electors, 
has  occasionally  got  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  vulgar  half- educated 
preacher,  who  without  any  introduction 
asked  a patron  for  a vacant  living  in  the 
Church,  has  now  and  then  got  the  living. 
And  however  unfit  you  may  be  for  a 
place,  and  however  discreditable  may 
have  been  the  means  by  which  you  got 
it,  once  you  have  actually  held  it  for  two 
or  three  years  people  come  to  acquiesce 
in  your  holding  it  They  accept  the  fact 
that  you  are  there,  just  as  we  accept  the 
fact  that  any  other  evil  exists  in  this 
world,  without  asking  why,  except  on 
very  special  occasions.  I believe,  too, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  worldly  preferment, 
there  is  too  much  fatalism  in  many  good 
men.  They  have  a vague  trust  that  Prov- 
idence will  do  more  than  it  has  promised. 
They  are  ready  to  think,  that,  if  it  is  God’s 
will  that  they  are  to  gain  such  a prize,  it 
will  be  sure  to  come  their  way  without 
their  pushing.  That  is  a mistake.  Sup- 
pose you  apply  the  same  reasoning  to 


your  dinner.  Suppose  you  sit  still  in 
your  study  and  say,  “If  I am  to  have 
dinner  to-day,  it  will  come  without  effort 
of  mine ; and  if  I am  not  to  have  dinner 
to-day,  it  will  not  come  by  any  effort  of 
mine ; so  here  I sit  still  and  do  nothing.” 
Is  not  that  absurd  ? Yet  that  is  what 
many  a wise  and  good  man  practically 
says  about  the  place  in  life  which  would 
suit  him,  and  which  would  make  him  hap- 
py. Not  Turks  and  Hindoos  alone  have 
a tendency  to  believe  in  their  Kismet. 
It  is  human  to  believe  in  that.  And  we 
grasp  at  every  event  that  seems  to  favor 
the  belief.  The  other  evening,  in  the 
twilight,  I passed  two  respectable-looking 
women  who  seemed  like  domestic  ser- 
vants ; and  I caught  one  sentence  which 
one  said  to  the  other  with  great  apparent 
faith.  “ You  see,”  she  said,  “ if  a thing ’s 
to  come  your  way,  it  ’ll  no  gang  by  ye  ! ” 
It  was  in  a crowded  street ; but  if  it  had 
been  in  my  country  parish,  where  every- 
one knew  me,  I should  certainly  have 
stopped  the  women,  and  told  them,  that, 
though  what  they  said  was  quite  true,  I 
feared  they  were  understanding  it  wrong- 
ly, and  that  the  firm  belief  we  all  hold  in 
God’s  Providence  which  reaches  to  all 
events,  and  in  His  sovereignty  which 
orders  all  things,  should  be  used  to  help 
us  to  be  resigned,  after  we  have  done 
our  best  and  failed,  but  should  never  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  our  best. 
When  we  have  set  our  mind  on  any 
honest  end,  let  us  seek  to  compass  it  by 
every  honest  means  ; and  if  we  fail  after 
having  used  every  honest  means,  then 
let  us  fall  back  on  the  comfortable  belief 
that  things  are  ordered  by  the  Wisest 
and  Kindest;  then  is  the  time  for  the 
Fiat  Voluntas  Tua. 

You  would  not  wish,  my  friend,  to  be 
deprived  of  common  sense  and  of  delicate 
feeling,  even  though  you  could  be  quite 
sure  that  once  that  drag-weight  was  tak- 
en off,  you  would  spring  forward  to  the 
van,  and  make  such  running  in  the  race 
of  life  as  you  never  made  before.  Still, 
you  cannot  help  looking  with  a certain 
interest  upon  those  people  who,  by  the 
want  of  these  hindering  influences,  are 
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enabled  to  do  things  and  say  things  which 
you  never  could.  I have  sometimes  look- 
ed with  no  small  curiosity  upon  the  kind 
of  man  who  will  come  uninvited,  and 
without  warning  of  his  approach,  to  stay 
at  another  man’s  house : who  will  stay  on, 
quite  comfortable  and  unmoved,  though 
seeing  plainly  he  is  not  wanted : who 
will  announce,  on  arriving,  that  his  visit 
is  to  be  for  three  days,  and  who  will 
then,  without  farther  remark,  and  with- 
out invitation  of  any  kind,  remain  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks : and  all  the  while 
sit  down  to  dinner  every  day  with  a per- 
fectly easy  and  unembarrassed  manner. 
You  and  I,  my  reader,  would  rather  live 
on  much  less  than  sixpence  a day  than 
do  all  this.  We  could  not  do  it.  But 
some  people  not  merely  can  do  it,  but  can 
do  it  without  any  appearance  of  effort. 
Oh,  if  the  people  who  are  victimized  by 
these  horse-leeches  of  society  could  but 
gain  a little  of  the  thickness  of  skin  which 
characterizes  the  horse-leeches,  and  bid 
them  be  off,  and  not  return  again  till 
they  are  invited  ! To  the  same  pachy- 
dermatous class  belong  those  individuals 
who  will  put  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to 
the  private  affairs  of  other  people,  but 
carefully  shy  off  from  any  similar  confi- 
dence as  to  their  own  affairs : also  those 
individuals  who  borrow  small  sums  of 
money  and  never  repay  them,  but  go  on 
borrowing  till  the  small  sums  amount  to 
a good  deal.  To  the  same  class  may  be 
referred  the  persons  who  lay  themselves 
out  for  saying  disagreeable  things,  the 
“ candid  friends  ” of  Canning,  the  “ peo- 
ple who  speak  their  mind,”  who  form 
such  pests  of  society.  To  find  fault  is  to 
right-feeling  men  a very  painful  thing; 
but  some  take  to  the  work  with  avidity 
and  delight.  And  while  people  of  culti- 
vation shrink,  with  a delicate  intuition, 
from  saying  anything  which  may  give  pain 
or  cause  uneasiness  to  others,  there  are 
others  who  are  ever  painfully  treading 
upon  the  moral  corns  of  all  around  them. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  designedly : as  by 
Mr.  Snarling,  who  by  long  practice  has 
attained  the  power  of  hinting  and  insin- 
uating, in  the  course  of  a forenoon  call, 


as  many  unpleasant  things  as  may  ger- 
minate into  a crop  of  ill-tempers  and  wor- 
ries which  shall  make  the  house  at  which 
he  called  uncomfortable  all  that  day. 
Sometimes  it  is  done  unawares,  as  by 
Mr.  Boor,  who,  through  pure  ignorance 
and  coarseness,  is  always  bellowing  out 
things  which  it  is  disagreeable  to  some 
one,  or  to  several,  to  hear.  Which  was 
it,  I wonder,  Boor  or  Snarling,  who  once 
reached  the  dignity  of  the  mitre,  and 
who  at  prayers  in  his  house  uttered  this 
supplication  on  behalf  of  a lady  visitor 
who  was  kneeling  beside  him : “ Bless 

our  friend,  Mrs. : give  her  a little 

more  common  sense ; and  teach  her  to 
dress  a little  loss  like  a tragedy  queen 
than  she  does  at  present  ” ? 

But  who  shall  reckon  up  the  countless 
circumstances  which  lie  like  a depressing 
burden  on  the  energies  of  men,  and  make 
them  work  at  that  disadvantage  which 
we  have  thought  of  under  the  figure  of 
carrying  weight  in  life  f There  are  men 
who  carry  weight  in  a damp,  marshy 
neighborhood,  who,  amid  bracing  moun- 
tain air  might  have  done  things  which 
now  they  will  never  do.  There  are  mep 
who  carry  weight  in  an  uncomfortable 
house : in  smoky  chimneys : in  a study 
with  a dismal  look-out : in  distance  from 
a railway-station : in  ten  miles  between 
them  and  a bookseller’s  shop.  Give  an- 
other hundred  a year  of  income,  and  the 
poor  struggling  parson  who  preaches  dull 
sermons  will  astonish  you  by  the  talent 
he  will  exhibit  when  his  mind  is  freed 
from  the  dismal  depressing  influence  of 
ceaseless  scheming  to  keep  tlio  wolf  from 
the  door.  Let  the  poor  little  sick  child 
grow  strong  and  well,  and  with  how  much 
better  heart  will  its  father  face  the  work 
of  life  ! Let  the  clergyman  who  preach- 
ed, in*a  spiritless  enough  way,  to  a hand- 
ful of  uneducated  rustics,  be  placed  in  a 
charge  where  weekly  he  has  to  address 
a large  cultivated  congregation,  and, 
with  the  new  stimulus,  latent  powers 
may  manifest  themselves  which  no  one 
fancied  he  possessed,  and  he  may  prove 
quite  an  eloquent  and  attractive  preach- 
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er.  A dull,  quiet  man,  whom  you  es- 
teemed as  a blockhead,  may  suddenly 
be  valued  very  differently  when  circum- 
stances unexpectedly  call  out  the  solid 
qualities  he  possesses,  unsuspected  be- 
fore. A man  devoid  of  brilliancy  may 
on  occasion  show  that  he  possesses  great 
good  sense,  or  that  he  has  the  power  of 
sticking  to  his  task  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ment Let  a man  be  placed  where  dog- 
ged perseverance  will  stand  him  in  stead, 
and  you  may  see  what  he  can  do  when 
he  has  but  a chance.  The  especial 
weight  which  has  held  some  men  back, 
the  thing  which  kept  them  from  doing 
great  tilings  and  attaining  great  fame, 
has  been  just  this : that  they  were  not 
able  to  say  or  to  write  what  they  have 
thought  and  felt.  And,  indeed,  a great 
poet  is  nothing  more  than  the  one  man  in 
a million  who  has  the  gift  to  express  that 
which  has  been  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  multitudes.  If  even  the  most  com- 
monplace of  human  beings  could  write 
all  the  poetry  he  has  felt,  he  would  pro- 
duce something  that  would  go  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  many. 

It  is  touching  to  witness  the  indications 
and  vestiges  of  sweet  and  admirable 
things  which  have  been  subjected  to  a 
weight  which  has  entirely  crushed  them 
down,  — things  which  would  have  come 
out  into  beauty  and  excellence,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  a chance.  You  may 
witness  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  the  loss- 


es of  Nature  in  various  old  maids.  What 
kind  hearts  are  there  running  to  waste! 
"What  pure  and  gentle  affections  blossom 
to  be  blighted  1 I dare  say  you  have 
heard  a young  lady  of  more  than  forty 
sing,  and  you  have  seen  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears  at  the  pathos  of  a very  com- 
monplace verse.  Have  you  not  thought 
that  there  was  the  indication  of  a tender 
heart  which  might  have  made  some  good 
man  happy,  and,  in  doing  so,  made  her- 
self happy,  too  ? But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Still,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  sometimes 
upon  cats  and  dogs  there  should  be  wast- 
ed the  affection  of  a kindly  human  being ! 
And  you  know,  too,  how  often  the  fairest 
promise  of  human  excellence  is  never 
suffered  to  come  to  fruit.  You  must  look 
upon  gravestones  to  find  the  names  of 
those  who  promised  to  be  the  best  and 
noblest  specimens  of  the  race.  They  died 
in  early  youth, — perhaps  in  early  child- 
hood. Their  pleasant  faces,  their  singu- 
lar words  and  ways,  remain,  not  often 
talked  of,  in  the  memories  of  subdued 
parents,  or  of  brothers  and  sisters  now 
grown  old,  but  never  forgetting  how  that 
one  of  the  family,  that  was  as  the  flower 
of  the  flock,  was  the  first  to  fade.  It  has 
been  a proverbial  saying,  you  know,  even 
from  heathen  ages,  that  those  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young.  It  is  but  an  infe- 
rior order  of  human  beings  that  makes 
the  living  succession  to  carry  on  the  hu- 
man race. 


WHY  HAS  THE  NORTH  FELT  AGGRIEVED  WITH 

ENGLAND? 


We  have  chosen  a guarded  and  pas- 
sionless wording  for  a topic  on  which  we 
wish  to  offer  a few  frankly  spoken,  but 
equally  passionless  remarks.  With  the 
bitterness  and  venom  and  exaggeration 
of  statement  which  both  English  and 
American  papers  have  interchanged  in 
reference  to  matters  of  opinion  and  mat- 


ters of  feeling  connected  with  our  na- 
tional troubles  we  do  not  now  intermed- 
dle. We  would  not  imitate  it:  we  regret 
it,  and  on  our  own  side  we  are  ashamed 
of  it  We  have  read  editorials  and  com- 
munications in  our  own  papers  so  grossly 
vituperative  and  stinging  in  the  rancor 
of  their  spirit,  that  it  would  not  have 
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surprised  us,  if  some  Englishmen,  of  a 
certain  class,  had  organized  a hostile  as- 
sociation against  us  in  revenge  for  our 
truculent  defiance.  The  real  spirit  of 
bullyism,  of  the  cockpit  and  the  pugil- 
istic ring,  has  been  exhibited  in  this  in- 
terchange of  newspaper  opinion.  The 
more  is  the  reason  why  we  should  not 
overlook  or  be  blind  to  the  real  griev- 
ances in  the  case,  nor  fail  to  give  ex- 
pression to  them  in  the  strongest  way  of 
which  their  emphatic,  but  unembittered, 
statement  will  admit  Whether  the  Lon- 
don “ Times  ” is  or  is  not  an  authorita- 
tive vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  average 
English  opinion,  and  an  index,  in  its 
general  tone,  of  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  that  people,  is  a question  which,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  decide,  we  must  decline 
to  entertain,  as  mainly  irrelevant  to  our 
present  purpose.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  if  we  did  accept  that  print  as 
an  authority  and  a standard  in  English 
opinion,  we  should  throw  more  of  tem- 
per than  we  hope  to  prevent  escaping 
through  our  words  into  the  remarks 
which  are  to  follow.  That  paper  evi- 
dently represents  the  opinion  of  one 
class,  perhaps  of  more  than  one  class  of 
Englishmen.  An  intelligent  American 
reader  of  its  comments  on  our  affairs 
can  always  read  it,  as  even  the  best-in- 
formed Englishman  cannot,  with  the  skill 
and  ability  to  discern  its  spirit,  often 
covertly  mean,  and  to  detect  its  mis- 
representations, some  of  the  grossest  of 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  its  arjni- 
ments  and  inferences.  From  the  very 
opening  of  our  strife  to  the  last  issue 
of  that  print  which  has  crossed  the  wa- 
ter, its  comments  and  records  relating 
to  our  affairs  have  presented  a most 
ingenious  and  mischievous  combination 
of  everything  false,  ill-tempered,  ma- 
lignant, and  irritating.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent exercising  itself  upon  the  financial 
arrangements  of  our  Government,  and 
uttering  prophecies,  falsified  before  they 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  about  the 
inability  or  the  unwillingness  of  our  loy- 
al people  to  furnish  the  necessary  mon- 
ey. 


But  enough  of  the  London  “ Times.” 
We  have  in  view  matters  not  identified 
with  the  spirit  and  comments  of  a single 
newspaper,  however  influential.  We  have 
in  view  graver  and  more  comprehensive 
facts,  — facts,  too,  more  significant  of  feel- 
ings and  opinion.  Stating  our  point  in 
general  terms,  which  we  shall  reduce  to 
some  particulars  before  we  close,  we  af- 
firm frankly  and  emphatically,  that  the 
North,  we  might  even  say  this  Nation,  as 
a government  standing  in  solemn  treaty 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  has  just  cause 
of  complaint  and  offence  at  the  prevailing 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  English  people,  and 
press,  and  mercantile  classes,  towards  us, 
in  view  of  the  rebellion  which  is  convuls- 
ing eur  land.  That  tone  and  spirit  have 
not  been  characterized  by  justice,  mag- 
nanimity, or  true  sympathy  with  a noble 
and  imperilled  cause ; they  have  not  been 
in  keeping  with  the  professions  and  avow- 
ed principles  of  that  people;  they  have 
not  been  consistent  with  the  former  inti- 
mations of  English  opinion  towards  us,  as 
regards  our  position  and  our  duty ; and 
they  have  sadly  disappointed  the  hopes 
on  whose  cheering  support  we  had  re- 
lied when  the  dark  hours  which  English 
influence  had  helped  to  prepare  for  us 
should  come. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  specifica- 
tions, let  us  meet  the  suggestion  often 
thrown  out,  that  we  have  been  unduly 
and  morbidly  sensitive  to  English  opin- 
ion in  this  matter ; and  let  us  gratefully 
allow  for  the  exceptions  that  may  require 
to  be  recognized  in  the  application  of  our 
charges  against  the  English  people  or 
press  as  a whole.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  have  shown  a timid  and  almost  cra- 
ven sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced abroad  upon  our  national  strug- 
gle, especially  those  pronounced  by  our 
own  kinsfolk  of  England.  It  is  urged, 
that  a strong  and  prosperous  and  unit- 
ed people,  if  conscious  of  only  a rightful 
cause,  and  professing  the  ability  to  main- 
tain it,  should  be  self-reliant,  independent 
of  foreign  judgment,  and  ready  to  trust  to 
time  and  the  sure  candor  and  fulness  of 
the  expositions  which  it  brings  with  it,  to 
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set  us  right  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
But  what  if  another  nation,  supposed  to 
be  friendly,  known  even  to  have  rec- 
ommended and  urged  upon  us  the  very 
cause  for  which  we  are  contending,  rep- 
resents it  in  such  a contumelious  and 
disheartening  way  as  to  show  us  that  we 
have  not  even  her  sympathy  ? Further, 
what  if  there  is  a spirit  and  a tone  of 
treatment  towards  us  which  suggests  the 
possibility  that  at  some  critical  moment 
she  may  interfere  in  a way  that  will  em- 
barrass us  and  encourage  our  enemies  ? 
The  sensitiveness  of  a people  to  the 
possible  power  of  mischief  that  may  lie 
against  them  in  the  hands  of  a jealous 
neighbor,  ready  to  be  used  at  the  will  or 
caprice  of  its  possessor,  may  indicate  ti- 
midity or  weakness.  But  Great  Britain, 
knowing  very  well  what  the  feeling  is, 
ought  to  understand  that  it  may  consist 
with  real  strength,  courage,  and  right 
purposes.  It  is  notorious  now  to  all  the 
civilized  world,  as  a fact  often  ludicrous- 
ly and  sometimes  lugubriously  set  forth, 
that  millions  of  sturdy  English  folk  have 
lived  for  many  years,  and  live  at  this 
hour,  in  a state  of  quaking  trepidation  as 
to  the  designs  of  a single  man  of  “ ideas  ” 
across  their  Channel.  What  bulletin  have 
the  English  people  ever  read  from  day  to 
day  with  such  an  intermittent  pulse  as 
that  with  which  they  peruse  quotations 
from  the  “ Moniteur  ” ? The  English 
people,  whatever  might  have  been  true 
of  them  once,  are  now  the  last  people  in 
the  world  — matched  and  overawed  as 
they  are  by  the  French  — to  charge  up- 
on another  people  a timid  sensitiveness 
for  even  the  slightest  intimations  of  for- 
eign feeling  and  possible  intentions. 

We  must  allow  also  for  exceptions  to 
the  sweep  of  the  specific  charges  under 
which  we  shall  express  our  grievances  at 
the  general  course  of  English  treatment 
towards  us.  There  have  been  messages 
in  many  private  letters  from  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  of  high  public  and 
of  dignified  private  station,  there  have 
been  editorials  and  communications  in 
a few  English  papers,  there  have  been 
brief  utterances  in  Parliament,  and  from 


leading  speakers  at  political,  mercantile, 
literary,  and  religious  assemblies,  which 
have  shown  a full  appreciation  of  the  im- 
port of  our  present  strife,  and  have  con- 
veyed to  us  in  words  of  most  precious 
and  grateful  encouragement  the  assur- 
ance that  many  hearts  are  beating  with 
ours  across  the  sea.  That  the  truculence 
and  venom  of  some  of  our  own  papers 
may  have  repressed  the  feeling  and  the 
utterance  of  this  same  sympathy  in  many 
individuals  and  ways  where  it  might  oth- 
erwise have  manifested  itself  is  not  un- 
natural, and  is  very  probable.  We  ac- 
knowledge most  gratefully  the  cheer  and 
the  inspiration  which  have  come  to  us 
from  every  word,  wish,  and  act  from 
abroad  that  has  recognized  the  stake  of 
our  conflict ; and  we  will  take  for  grant- 
ed the  real  existence  and  the  glowing 
heartiness  of  much  of  the  same  which  has 
not  been  expressed,  or  has  not  reached 
us.  Farther  even  than  this  we  will  go 
in  tempering  or  qualifying  the  utterance 
of  our  grievances.  We  will  take  for 
granted  that  very  much  of  the  coldness, 
or  antipathy,  or  contemptuousness,  or 
misrepresentation  which  we  have  recog- 
nized in  the  general  treatment  of  us  and 
our  cause  by  Englishmen  is  to  be  ac- 
counted to  actual  ignorance  or  a very 
partial  understanding  of  our  real  circum- 
stances and  of  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
flict, and  of  the  relations  of  parties  to  it. 
De  Tocqueville  is  universally  regarded 
among  us  as  the  only  foreigner  who  ever 
divined  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
method  of  our  institutions.  Englishmen, 
English  statesmen  even,  have  never  pen- 
etrated to  the  mystery  of  them.  Many 
intelligent  British  travellers  have  seemed 
to  wish  to  do  so,  and  to  have  tried  to  do 
so.  But  the  study  bothers  them,  the 
secret  baffles  them.  They  give  it  up 
with  a gruff  impatience  which  writes  on 
their  features  the  sentence,  “ You  have 
no  right  to  have  such  complicated  and 
unintelligible  arrangements  in  your  gov- 
ernments, State  and  Federal : they  are 
quite  un-English.”  Our  foreign  kinsfolk 
seem  unwilling  to  realize  the  extent  of 
our  domain,  and  the  size  of  some  of  our 
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States  as  compared  with  their  own  isl- 
and, and  incapable  of  understanding  how 
different  institutions,  forms,  limitations, 
and  governmental  arrangements  may  ex- 
ist in  the  several  States,  independently 
of,  or  in  subordination  to,  the  province 
and  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Nearly  every  English  journal 
which  undertakes  to  refer  to  our  affairB 
will  make  ludicrous  or  serious  blunders, 
if  venturing  to  enter  into  details.  The 
“ Edinburgh  Review  ” kindly  volunteered 
to  be  the  champion  of  American  institu- 
tions and  products  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
treme Toryism  of  the  “ Quarterly.”  Syd- 
ney Smith  took  us,  our  authors  and  early 
enterprises,  under  his  special  patronage, 
and  he  wrote  many  favorable  articles 
of  that  character.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed, that,  in  the  necessary  preparation 
for  such  labors,  he  would  have  acquired 
some  geographical,  statistical,  and  other 
rudimentary  knowledge  about  us,  enough 
to  have  kept  him  from  gross  blunders. 
Unluckily,  for  him  and  for  us,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  here  on  his  money  double 
the  interest  which  he  could  get  at  home, 
and  not  considering  that  the  greater  the 
promised  profit  the  greater  the  risk,  he 
made  investments  in  some  of  our  stock 
companies  and  bonds.  When  these  in- 
vestments proved  disastrous,  he  raved 
and  fumed,  calling  upon  our  Govern- 
ment— which  had  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  had  the  English 
Parliament  — to  make  good  his  losses. 

W e are  tempted  for  a moment  to  drop 
the  graver  threat!  of  our  theme  to  relate 
an  anecdote  in  illustration  of  our  present 
point.  It  happened  a few  years  ago  that 
we  had  as  a household  guest  for  two  or 
three  weeks  an  English  gentleman,  well- 
informed,  courteous,  and  excellent,  who 
had  been  for  several  years  the  editor  of  a 
London  paper.  On  the  day  after  his  do- 
mestication with  us,  which  was  within  the 
first  week  of  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
sitting  where  we  are  now  writing,  after 
breakfast,  he  announced  that  “ he  had  a 
commission  to  execute  for  a friend,  with  a 
person  residing  in  Springfield.”  Opening 
his  note-book,  he  handed  us  a slip  of  pa- 


perbearing the  gentleman’s  name  and  ad- 
dress, “ Springfield,  Ohio.”  Furnishing 
him  with  writing-materials,  we  were  about 
turning  to  our  own  occupation,  when,  sud- 
denly, with  a quick  exclamation,  as  if 
recalling  something,  he  said,  “ Sure,  I 
have  been  in  Springfield.  I remember 
a short,  a very  short  time  was  allowed 
for  dinner,  as  I came  from  New  York.” 
We  explained,  or  tried  to  explain  to  him, 
that  the  Springfield  through  which  he  had 
passed  and  the  Springfield  to  which  he  was 
writing  were  in  different  States  widely 
separated,  and  that  there  were  also  sev- 
eral other  “ Springfields.”  To  this  he 
demurred,  protesting  that  it  made  mat- 
ters quite  confusing  to  foreigners  to  have 
the  same  names  repeated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  vain  did  we 
suggest  that  all  confusion  was  avoided  by 
adding  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  State. 
No ! “ It  was  very  confusing.”  Sudden- 
ly, a thought  occurred  to  us,  and,  refresh- 
ing our  memory  by  a glance  at  the  Index 
of  our  English  “ Road-Book,”  we  suggest- 
ed triumphantly  that  names  were  repeat- 
ed for  different  localities  in  England: 
thus,  there  are  four  Ashfords,  two  Dor- 
chesters,  six  Hortons,  seven  Newports, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  guest,  with  an  air  and  ve- 
hemence that  quite  outvied  our  triumph, 
exclaimed,  — “ Oh  ! but  they  are  in  dif- 
ferent shimhes,  in  different  shirrrhes ! ” 
Sure  enough,  one  of  his  own  shires  is  a 
larger  thing  to  an  Englishman  than  one 
of  our  States.  He  lives  on  an  island 
which  is  to  him  larger  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  though  any  one  starting  from 
the  centre  of  it,  on  a fast  horse,  unless  he 
crossed  the  bonier  into  Scotland,  could 
scarcely  ride  in  any  direction  twenty-four 
hours  without  getting  overboard. 

To  the  actual  ignorance  or  obfuscation 
of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
people,  as  regards  our  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions, we  are  doubtless  to  refer  much 
of  the  ill-toned  and  seemingly  unfriendly 
comments  made  upon  our  affairs  in  their 
organs.  Thus,  it  is  intimated  to  us  by 
many  English  writers,  that  they  regard 
the  North  now  as  simply  undertaking  to 
patch  up  a Union  founded  and  sustained 
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by  mean  compromises,  an  object  which 
baa  already  led  us  into  many  humiliating 
concessions, — and  that  the  moment  we 
announce  that  we  are  striking  a blow  for 
Liberty-,  we  shall  have  their  sympathy 
without  stint  or  measure.  No  English- 
man who  really  understood  our  affairs 
would  talk  in  that  way.  One  of  the  chief 
lures  which  instigated  and  encouraged  the 
Southern  rebellion  was  the  assurance, 
adroitly  insinuated  by  the  leading  trai- 
tors into  their  duped  followers,  that  oppo- 
sition by  the  rest  of  the  country  to  their 
schemes  would  take  the  form  of  an  anti- 
slavery crusade,  in  which  form  the  oppo- 
sition would  be  put  down  by  the  combin- 
ed force  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Republican  party.  They  were  de- 
ceived. Opposition  to  them  took  the 
form  of  a rallying  by  all  parties  to  the 
defence  of  the  Constitution,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Union.  For  any  anti -sla- 
very zeal  to  have  attempted  to  divert 
the  aroused  patriotism  of  the  land  to  a 
breach  of  one  of  its  fundamental  constitu- 
tional provisions  would  have  been  treach- 
erous and  futile.  The  majority  of  our 
enlisted  patriotic  soldiers  would  have  laid 
down  their  arms.  If  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence shall  direct  the  thickening  strife  into 
an  exterminating  crusade  against  slavery', 
doubtless  our  patriots  will  wait  on  Provi- 
dence. But  we  could  not  have  started 
in  our  stern  work  avowing  that  as  an  ob- 
ject of  our  own.  And  as  to  the  mean- 
ness of  our  concessions  and  compromises 
for  Union,  we  have  to  consider  what  woes 
and  wrongs  that  Union  has  averted.  Has 
England  no  discreditable  passages  in  her 
own  Parliamentary  history  ? Have  her 
attempts  at  governing  large  masses  of 
men,  Christian  and  heathen,  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  and  of  all  sects,  priv- 
ileged and  oppressed,  never  led  her  into 
any  truckling  or  tyrannical  legislation, 
any  concessions  or  compromises  of  ideal 
or  abstract  right  ? 

But  we  must  come  to  our  specifications, 
introducing  them  with  but  a single  other 
needful  suggestion.  We  have  not  to 
complain  of  any  acts  or  formal  measures 
of  the  English  Government  against  us, — 


nor  even  of  the  omission  of  any  possible 
public  manifestation  which  might  have 
turned  to  our  encouragement  or  service. 
But  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  griev- 
ances to  complain  of,  if  the  tone  and  the 
strain  of  English  opinion  and  sentiment 
have  been  such  as  to  inspirit  the  South 
and  to  dispirit  the  North.  If  English  com- 
ments have  palliated  or  justified  the  origi- 
nal and  the  incidental  measures  of  the  Re- 
bellion,— if  they  have  been  zealous  to  find 
or  to  exaggerate  excuses  for  it,  to  over- 
state the  apparent  or  professed  grounds 
of  it,  to  wink  at  the  meannesses  and  out- 
rages by  which  it  has  thriven,  — if  they 
have  perverted  or  misrepresented  the 
real  issue,  have  ridiculed  or  discouraged 
the  purposes  of  its  patriotic  opponents, 
have  embarrassed  or  impeded  their  hopes 
of  success,  or  have  prejudged  or  fore- 
closed the  probable  result,  — it  will  be 
admitted,  we  say,  that  we  have  grievan- 
ces against  those  who  have  so  dealt  by 
us  in  the  hour  of  our  dismay  and  trial. 
And  it  is  an  enormous  aggravation  of  the 
disappointment  or  the  wrong  which  we 
are  bearing,  that  it  is  visited  upon  us  by 
England  just  as  we  have  initiated  meas- 
ures for  at  least  restraining  and  abating 
the  dominant  power  of  that  evil  institu- 
tion for  our  complicity  in  the  support  of 
which  she  has  long  been  our  unsparing 
censor.  We  complain  generally  of  the 
unsvmpathizing  and  contemptuous  tone 
of  England  towards  us, — of  the  mercu- 
rial standard  by  which  6he  judges  our 
strife,  — of  the  scarcely  qualified  delight 
with  which  she  parades  our  occasional 
ill-successes  and  discomfitures,  — of  the 
haste  which  she  has  made  to  find  tokens 
of  a rising  despotism  or  a military  dicta- 
torship in  those  measures  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  are  needful  and  consistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  a state  of  warfare, 
such  as  the  suspension,  on  occasions,  of 
the  habeas  corpus , the  suppression  of  dis- 
loyal publications,  the  employment  of 
spies,  and  the  requisition  of  passports, — 
and  finally,  of  the  contemptible  service 
to  which  England  has  tried  to  put  our 
last  tariff,  and  of  her  evident  unwilling- 
ness to  have  us  find  or  furnish  the  finan- 
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ces  of  our  war.  Not  to  deal,  however, 
with  generalities,  we  proceed  to  make 
three  distinct  points  of  an  argument  that 
crowds  us  with  materials. 

Foremost  among  the  grievances  which 
we  at  the  North  may  allege  against  our 
brethren  across  the  water— foremost,  both 
in  time  and  in  the  harmful  influence  of 
its  working — we  may  specify  this  fact, 
that  the  English  press,  with  scarce  an 
exception,  made  haste,  in  the  very  earli- 
est stages  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  to 
judge  and  announce  the  hopeless  parti- 
tion of  our  Union,  as  an  event  accom- 
plished and  irrevocable.  The  way  in 
which  this  judgment  was  reached  and 
pronounced,  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  its  utterance,  and  the  foregone  con- 
clusions which  were  drawn  from  it,  gave 
to  it  a threatening  and  mischievous  agen- 
cy, only  less  prejudicial  to  our  cause,  we 
verily  believe,  than  would  have  been  an 
open  alliance  between  England  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  This  haste  to 
announce  the  positive  and  accomplished 
dissolution  of  our  National  Union  was 
forced  most  painfully  upon  our  notice  in 
the  darkest  days  of  our  opening  strife. 
Those  who  undertook  to  guide  and  in- 
struct English  opinion  in  the  matter  had 
easy  means  of  informing  themselves  about 
the  strangely  fortuitous  and  deplorable, 
though  most  opportune  and  favoring  com- 
bination of  circumstances  under  which 
“ Secession  ” was  initiated  and  strength- 
ened. They  knew  that  the  Administra- 
tion, then  in  its  last  days  of  power,  was 
half- covertly,  half- avowedly  in  sympa- 
thy and  in  active  cooperation  with  the 
cause  of  rebellion.  The  famous  “ Ostend 
Conference”  had  had  its  doings  and  de- 
signs so  thoroughly  aired  in  the  columns 
of  the  English  press,  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose either  the  editors  or  the  readers 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  or  intentions  of 
those  who  controlled  the  policy  of  that 
Administration.  Early  information  like- 
wise crossed  the  water  to  them  of  the  dis- 
creditable and  infamous  doings  and  plot- 
tings of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  evident- 
ly in  league  with  the  fomenting  treach- 
ery. They  knew  that  the  head  of  the 


Navy  Department  had  either  scattered 
our  ships  of  war  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
or  had  moored  them  in  helpless  disability 
at  our  dockyards,  — that  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  had  been  plundering 
the  arsenals  of  loyal  States  to  furnish 
weapons  for  intended  rebellion,  — that 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department 
was  purloining  its  funds,  — and  that  the 
President  himself,  while  allowing  na- 
tional forts  to  be  environed  by  hostile 
batteries,  had  formally  announced  that 
both  Secession  itself  and  all  attempts 
to  resist  it  were  alike  unconstitutional,  — 
the  effect  of  which  grave  opinion  was  to 
let  Secession  have  its  way  till  Coercion 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  unconstitution- 
al, but  unavailing.  Our  English  kinsfolk 
also  knew  that  our  prominent  diplomatic 
agents  abroad,  representing  solemn  trea- 
ty relations  with  them  of  this  nation  as  a 
unit,  under  sacred  oaths  of  loyalty  to  it, 
and  living  on  generous  grants  from  its 
Treasury,  were  also  in  more  or  less  of 
active  sympathy  with  traitorous  schemes. 
So  far,  it  must  be  owned,  there  was  little  in 
the  promise  of  whatever  might  grow  from 
these  combined  enormities  to  engage  the 
confidence  or  the  good  wishes  of  true-heart- 
ed persons  on  either  side  of  the  water. 

But  whatever  power  of  mischief  lay 
in  this  marvellous  combination  of  evil 
forces,  so  malignly  working  together,  the 
Administration  in  which  they  found  their 
life  and  whose  agencies  they  employed 
was  soon  to  yield  up  its  fearfully  dese- 
crated trust.  A new  order  of  things, 
representing  at  least  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  that  philanthropy  and  public 
righteousness  to  which  our  English  breth- 
ren had  for  years  been  prompting  us, 
was  to  come  in  with  a new  Administra- 
tion, already  constitutionally  recognized, 
but  not  as  yet  put  into  power.  It  was 
asking  but  little  of  intelligent  foreigners 
of  our  own  blood  and  language,  that  they 
should  make  due  allowance  for  that  re- 
curring period  in  the  terms  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— as  easily  turned  to  mischiev- 
ous influences  as  is  an  interregnum  in 
a monarchy — by  which  there  is  a lapse 
of  four  months  between  the  election  and 
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the  inauguration  of  our  Chief  Magistrate. 
A retiring  functionary  may  -work  and 
plan  and  provide  an  immense  amount  of 
disabling,  annoying,  and  damaging  ex- 
perience to  be  encountered  by  his  suc- 
cessor. That  successor  may  at  a dis- 
tance, or  close  at  hand,  be  an  observer 
of  all  this  influence ; but  whether  it  be 
simply  of  a partisan  or  of  a malignant 
character,  he  is  powerless  to  resist  it, 
and  good  taste  and  the  proprieties  of  his 
position  seem  to  suggest  that  he  make  no 
public  recognition  of  it.  Every  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  Republic,  before  its 
present  head,  acceded  to  office  with  its 
powers  and  dignities  and  facilities  and 
trusts  unimpaired  by  his  predecessor. 
We  have  thought  that  among  the  thorns 
of  the  pillow  on  which  a certain  “ old 
public  functionary  ” lays  his  head,  as  he 
watches  the  dismal  working  of  elements 
which  he  had  more  power  than  any  oth- 
er to  have  dispelled,  not  the  least  sharp 
one  must  be  that  which  pierces  him  with 
the  thought  of  the  difference  between  the 
position  which  his  predecessors  prepared 
for  him  and  that  which  he  prepared  for 
his  successor.  Not  among  the  least  of 
the  claims  which  that  successor  has  up- 
on the  profound  and  respectful  sympathy 
of  all  good  men  everywhere  is  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  public  utterance 
of  complaining  or  reproachful  words  from 
his  lips,  reflecting  upon  his  predecessor, 
or  even  asking  indulgence  on  the  score 
of  the  shattered  and  almost  wrecked 
fabric  of  which  we  have  put  him  in 
charge.  We  confess  that  we  have  look- 
ed through  the  English  papers  for  months 
for  some  magnanimous  and  high-souled 
tribute  of  this  sort  to  the  Man  who  thus 
nobly  represents  a sacred  and  imperilled 
cause.  If  such  tribute  has  been  ren- 
dered, it  has  escaped  our  notice. 

Now,  as  we  are  reflecting  upon  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  English  press  at 
the  opening  of  the  Rebellion,  we  have  to 
recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  the 
fact,  that  in  all  its  early  stages,  even 
down  to  and  almost  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  summoning  a vol- 
unteer force  to  resist  it,  we  ourselves,  at 


the  North,  utterly  refused  to  consider  the 
Seceders  as  in  earnest  We  may  have 
been  stupid,  besotted,  infatuated  even,  in 
our  blindness  and  incredulity.  But  none 
the  less  did  we,  that  is,  the  great  major- 
ity of  us,  regard  all  the  threats  and  meas- 
ures of  the  South  as  something  less  for- 
midable and  actual  than  open  war  and 
probable  or  threatening  revolution.  We 
were  persuaded  that  the  people  of  the 
Soutk  had  been  wrought  up  by  artful 
and  ambitious  leaders  to  wild  alarm  that 
the  new  Administration  would  visit  out- 
rages upon  them  and  try  to  turn  them 
into  a state  of  vassalage.  Utterly  un- 
conscious as  we  were  of  any  purpose  to 
trespass  upon  or  reduce  their  fullest  con- 
stitutional rights,  we  knew  how  grossly 
our  intentions  were  misrepresented  to 
them.  We  applied  the  same  measure 
to  the  distauce  between  their  threats  and 
the  probability  that  they  would  carry 
them  out  which  we  knew  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  difference  between  our 
supposed  and  our  real  intentions.  In  a 
word, — for  this  is  the  simple  truth, — we  re- 
garded the  manifestations  of  the  seceding 
and  rebelling  States  — or  rather  of  the 
leaders  and  their  followers  in  them  — 
as  in  part  bluster  and  in  part  a warning 
of  what  might  ensue,  though  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  ensue  when  their  eyes 
were  open  to  the  truth.  We  were  met 
by  bold  defiance,  by  outrageous  abuse, 
and  with  an  almost  overwhelming  vent- 
ing of  falsehoods.  There  was  boastful- 
ness, arrogance,  assured  claims  of  suffi- 
cient strength,  and  daring  prophecies  of 
success,  enough  to  have  made  any  cause 
triumphant,  if  triumph  comes  through 
such  means.  Still  we  were  incredulous, 
perhaps  foolishly  and  culpably  so,  — but 
incredulous,  and  unintimidated,  and  con- 
fident, none  the  less.  We  believed  that 
wise,  forbearing,  and  temperate  meas- 
ures of  the  new  Administration  would 
remove  all  real  grievances,  dispel  all  false 
alarms,  and  at  least  leave  open  the  way 
to  bloodless  methods  of  preserving  the 
Union.  Part  of  our  infatuation  consist- 
ed in  our  seeing  so  plainly  the  infatu- 
ation of  the  South,  while  we  did  not 
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allow  for  the  lengths  of  wild  and  reck- 
less folly  into  which  it  might  drive  them. 
We  could  see  most  plainly  that  either  suc- 
cess in  their  schemes,  or  failure  through 
a struggle  to  accomplish  them,  would  be 
alike  ruinous  to  them ; that  no  cause 
standing  on  the  basis  and  contemplat- 
ing the  objects  recognized  by  them  could 
possibly  prosper,  so  long  as  the  throne 
of  heaven  had  a sovereign  seated  upon 
it  Full  as  much,  then,  from  our  con- 
viction that  the  South  would  not  insist 
upon  doing  itself  such  harm  as  from 
any  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  us, 
did  we  refuse  to  regard  Secession  as  a 
fixed  fact.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  there  was  probably  not  a 
single  man  at  the  North,  of  well-fur- 
nished and  well-balanced  mind  — who 
stood  clear  in  heart  and  pocket  of  all  se- 
cret or  interested  bias  toward  the  South 
— that  deliberately  recognized  the  prob- 
ability of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Very  few  such  men  will,  indeed,  recog- 
nize that  possibility  now,  except  as  they 
recognize  the  possibility  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  edifice  of  solid  blocks  and 
stately  columns  by  the  grinding  to  pow- 
der of  each  large  mass  of  the  fabric,  so 
that  no  rebuilding  could  restore  it. 

This  was  the  state  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing with  which  we,  who  had  so  much  at 
stake  and  could  watch  every  pulsation 
of  the  excitement,  contemplated  the  as- 
pect of  our  opening  strife.  But  with  the 
first  echo  from  abroad  of  its  earliest  an- 
nouncements here  came  the  most  posi- 
tive averments  in  the  English  papers, 
with  scarcely  a single  exception,  that 
the  knell  of  this  Union  had  struck.  We 
had  fallen  asunder,  our  bond  was  broken, 
we  had  repudiated  our  former  league  or 
fellowship,  and  henceforth  what  had  been 
a unit  was  to  be  two  or  moro  fragments, 
in  peaceful  or  hostile  relations  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  never  again  One.  It 
would  but  revive  for  us  the  first  really 
sharp  and  irritating  pangs  of  this  dismal 
experience,  to  go  over  the  files  of  papers 
for  those  extracts  which  were  like  vinegar 
to  our  eyes  as  we  first  read  them.  Their 
substance  is  repeated  to  us  in  the  sheets 


which  come  by  every  steamer.  There 
were,  of  course,  variations  of  tone  and 
spirit  in  these  evil  prognostications  and 
these  raven-like  croaks.  Sometimes  there 
was  a vein  of  pity,  and  of  that  kind  of 
sorrow  which  we  feel  and  of  that  other 
kind  which  we  express  for  other  people’s 
troubles.  Sometimes  there  was  a start 
of  surprise,  an  ejaculation  of  amazement, 
or  even  profound  dismay,  at  the  calami- 
ty which  had  come  upon  us.  In  others 
of  these  newspaper  comments  there  was 
that  unmistakable  superciliousness,  that 
goading  contemptuousness  of  self-conceit 
and  puffy  disdain,  which  John  Bull  visits 
on  all  “un-English”  things,  especially 
when  they  happen  under  their  unfortu- 
nate aspects.  In  not  a few  of  these  same 
comments  there  was  a tone  of  exultation, 
malignant  and  almost  diabolical,  as  at 
the  discomfiture  of  a hated  and  danger- 
ous rival.  We  have  read  at  least  three 
English  newspapers  for  each  week  that 
has  passed  since  our  troubles  began  ; we 
have  been  readers  of  these  papers  for  a 
score  of  years.  In  not  one  of  them  have 
we  met  the  sentence  or  the  line  which  pro- 
nounces hopefully,  with  bold  assurance, 
for  the  renewed  life  of  our  Union.  In 
by  far  the  most  of  them  there  is  reiter- 
ated the  most  positive  and  dogged  aver- 
ment that  there  is  no  future  for  us.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  manliness  and 
stout  cheer  with  which  a very  few  of 
them  have  avowed  their  wish  and  faith 
that  the  Rebels  may  be  utterly  discom- 
fited and  held  up  before  the  world  in  their 
shame  and  friendlessness,  and  have  coup- 
led with  these  utterances  words  of  warm 
sympathy  and  approval  for  the  North. 
But  these  ill -wishes  for  the  one  party 
and  these  good  wishes  for  the  other 
party  are  independent  of  anything  but 
utter  hopelessness  as  to  the  preservation 
or  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 

Now  some  may  suggest  that  we  make 
altogether  too  much  of  what  so  far  is  but 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  and,  at 
worst,  of  an  unfavorable  opinion,  — an 
opinion,  too,  which  may  yet  prove  to  be 
correct  But  the  giving  of  an  opinion  on 
some  matters  has  all  the  effect  of  taking 
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a side,  and  often  helps  much  to  decide 
the  stake.  On  very  many  accounts,  this 
expression  of  English  opinion,  at  the  time 
it  was  uttered  and  with  such  emphasis, 
was  most  unwarranted  and  most  mis- 
chievous. It  is  very  easy  to  distribute 
its  harmful  influence  upon  our  interests 
and  prospects  into  three  very  different 
methods,  all  of  which  combined  to  injure 
or  obstruct  the  Northern  cause,  — the 
National  cause.  Thus,  this  opinion  of 
the  hopelessness  of  our  resistance  of  the 
ruin  of  our  Union  was  of  great  value  to 
the  Rebels  as  an  encouragement  under 
any  misgivings  they  might  have ; it  was 
calculated  to  prejudice  our  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world ; and  it  had  a ten- 
dency to  dispirit  many  among  ourselves. 
A word  upon  each  of  these  points. — How 
quickening  must  it  have  been  to  the  flag- 
ging hopes  or  determination  of  the  Rebels 
to  read  in  the  English  journals  that  they 
were  sure  of  success,  that  the  result  was 
already  registered,  that  they  had  gain- 
ed their  purpose  simply  by  proposing  it  I 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  regard  this  opinion 
as  not  carrying  with  it  some  implication 
that  the  cause  of  the  Rebels  was  a just 
one,  and  was  sure  of  success,  if  for  other 
reasons,  for  this,  too,  among  them,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  just.  Why  else  were  the 
Rebels  so  sure  of  a triumph?  Was  it 
because  of  their  superior  strength  or 
resources  ? A very  little  inquiry  would 
have  set  aside  that  suggestion.  Was  it 
because  of  the  nobleness  of  their  cause  ? 
A very  frank  avowal  from  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  assumed  Confederacy 
announced  to  liberty-loving  Englishmen 
that  that  cause  was  identified  with  a 
slavocracy.  Or  was  the  Rebel  cause  to 
succeed  through  the  dignity  and  purity 
of  the  means  enlisted  in  its  service  V It 
was  equally  well  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  by  what  means  and  appliances 
of  fraud,  perfidy,  treachery,  and  other 
outrages,  the  schemes  of  the  Rebellion 
were  initiated  and  pursued.  If,  in  spite 
of  all  these  negatives,  the  English  press 
prophesies  success  to  the  Rebels,  was  not 
the  prophecy  a great  comfort  and  spur 
to  them  ? — Again,  this  prophecy  of  our 


sure  discomfiture  prejudiced  us  before  the 
world.  It  gave  a public  character  and 
aspect  of  hopelessness  to  our  cause ; it  in- 
vited coldness  of  treatment  towards  us; 
it  seemed  to  warn  off  all  nations  from  giv- 
ing us  aid  or  comfort ; and  it  virtually  af- 
firmed that  any  outlay  of  means  or  life  by 
us  in  a cause  seen  to  be  impracticable 
would  be  reckless,  sanguinary,  cruel,  and 
inhuman.  — And,  once  more,  to  those 
among  ourselves  who  are  influenced  by 
evil  prognostications,  it  was  most  dispirit- 
ing to  be  told,  as  if  by  cool,  unprejudiced 
observers  from  outside,  that  no  uprising 
of  patriotism,  no  heroism  of  sacrifice,  no 
combination  of  wisdom  and  power  would 
be  of  any  avail  to  resist  a foreordained 
catastrophe. — In  these  three  harmful  ways 
of  influence,  the  ill-omened  opinion  reit- 
erated from  abroad  had  a tendency  to 
fulfil  itself.  The  whole  plea  of  justifica- 
tion offered  abroad  for  the  opinion  is  giv- 
en in  the  assertion  that  those  who  have 
once  been  bitterly  alienated  can  never 
be  brought  into  true  harmony  again,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  the  unwill- 
ing as  equals.  England  has  but  to  read 
the  record  of  her  own  strifes  and  battles 
and  infuriated  passages  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  — between  whom  and  her- 
self alienations  of  tradition,  prejudice, 
and  religion  seemed  to  make  harmony  as 
impossible  as  the  promise  of  it  is  to  these 
warring  States,  — England  has  only  to 
refresh  her  memory  on  these  points,  in 
order  to  relieve  us  of  the  charge  of  folly 
in  attempting  an  impossibility.  So  much 
for  the  first  grievance  we  allege  against 
our  English  brethren. 

Another  of  our  specifications  of  wrong 
is  involved  in  that  already  considered. 
If  English  opinion  decided  that  our  na- 
tionality must  henceforth  be  divided,  it 
seemed  also  to  imply  that  we  ought  to 
divide  according  to  terms  dictated  by  the 
Seceders.  This  was  a precious  judgment 
to  be  pronounced  against  us  by  a sister 
Government  which  was  standing  in  sol- 
emn treaty  relations  with  us  as  a unit  in 
our  nationality ! What  did  England  sup- 
pose had  become  of  our  Northern  man- 
hood, of  the  spirit  of  which  she  herself 
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onco  felt  the  force?  There  was  some- 
thing alike  humiliating  and  exasperating 
in  this  implied  advice  from  her,  that  we 
should  tamely  and  unresistingly  submit 
to  a division  of  continent,  bays,  and  riv- 
ers, according  to  terms  defiantly  and  in- 
sultingly proposed  by  those  who  had  a 
joint  ownership  with  ourselves.  How 
would  England  receive  such  advice  from 
us  under  like  circumstances?  But  we 
must  cut  short  the  utterance  of  our  feel- 
ings on  this  point,  that  we  may  make 
another  specification,  — 

Which  is,  that  our  English  critics  see 
only,  or  chiefly,  in  the  fearful  and  mo- 
mentous conflict  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, “ a bursting  of  the  bubble  of  De- 
mocracy ” I Shall  we  challenge  now  the 
intelligence  or  the  moral  principle,  the 
lack  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  be- 
trayed in  this  sneering  and  malignant 
representation  — this  utter  misrepresen- 
tation — of  the  catastrophe  which  has  be- 
fallen our  nation?  Intelligent  English- 
men know  full  well  that  the  issue  raised 
among  us  does  not  necessarily  touch  or 
involve  at  a single  point  the  principles 
of  Democracy,  but  stands  wide  apart  and 
distinct  from  them.  We  might  with  as 
much  propriety  have  said  that  the  Irish 
Rebellion  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  show- 
ed “ the  bursting  of  the  bubble  of  Mon- 
archy.” The  principles  of  Democracy 
stand  as  firm  and  find  our  people  as  loy- 
al to  them  in  every  little  town- meeting 
and  in  every  legislature  of  each  loyal 
State  in  the  Union  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  our  first  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful trial  of  them.  Supposing  even 
that  the  main  assumption  on  which  so 
many  Englishmen  have  prematurely  vent- 
ed their  scorn  were  a fact;  we  cannot 
but  ask  if  the  nation  nearest  akin  to 
us,  and  professing  to  be  guided  in  this 
century  by  feelings  which  forbid  a re- 
joicing over  others'  great  griefs,  has  no 
words  of  high  moral  sympathy,  no  ex- 
pressions of  regretful  disappointment  in 
our  calamities  ? Is  it  the  first  or  the  most 
emphatic  thing  which  it  is  most  fitting 
for  Christian  Englishmen  to  say  over  the 
supposed  wreck  of  a recently  noble  and 


promising  country,  the  prospered  home 
of  thirty  millions  of  God’s  children, — 
that  “a  bubble  has  burst”  ? We  might 
interchange  with  our  foreign  “comfort- 
ers ” a discussion  by  arguments  and  facts 
as  to  whether  a monarchy  or  a democ- 
racy has  about  it  more  of  the  qualities 
of  a bubble,  but  the  debate  would  be 
irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose.  We 
believe  that  Democracy  in  its  noblest  and 
all -essential  and  well -proved  principles 
will  survive  the  shock  which  has  struck 
upon  our  nation,  whatever  the  result  of 
that  shock  may  yet  prove  to  be.  We 
believe,  further,  that  the  principles  of 
Democracy  will  come  out  of  the  struggle 
which  is  trying,  not  themselves,  but  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  them,  with  a new 
affirmation  and  vindication.  But  let  that 
be  as  it  may,  wo  are  as  much  ashamed 
for  England’s  sake  as  we  are  aggrieved 
on  our  own  account  that  from  the  ve- 
hicles of  public  sentiment  in  “ the  fore- 
most realm  in  the  world  for  all  true  cul- 
ture, advanced  progress,  and  the  glorious 
triumphs  of  liberty  and  religion,”  what 
should  be  a profoundly  plaintive  lament 
over  our  supposed  ruin  is,  in  reality,  a 
mocking  tauut  and  a hateful  gibe  over 
our  failure  in  daring  to  try  an  “ un-Eng- 
lish ” experiment.* 

• The  following  precious  utterances  of  John 
Bull  moralizing,  which  might  have  been  spok- 
en of  the  Thugs  in  India,  or  of  some  provin- 
cial Chinese  enterprise,  are  extracted  from  the 
cotton  circular  of  Messrs.  Neill,  Brothers,  ad- 
dressed to  their  correspondents,  and  dated, 
Manchester,  Aug.  21.  We  find  the  circular 
copied  in  a rcliyimis  newspaper  published  in 
London,  without  any  rebuke.  “ The  North 
will  have  to  learn  the  limited  extent  of  her 
powers  as  compared  with  the  gigantic  task 
she  has  undertaken.  One  and  perhaps  two 
defeats  will  be  insufficient  to  reverse  the  false 
education  of  a lifetime.  Many  lessons  will 
probably  be  necessary,  and,  meantime,  any 
success  the  Northern  troops  may  obtain  will 
again  inflame  the  national  vanity,  and  the 
lessons  of  adversity  will  need  to  be  learned 
over  again.  More  effect  will  probably  be  pro- 
duced by  sufferings  at  home,  by  the  ruin  of 
the  higher  classes  and  pauperization  of  the 
lower,  and  by  the  general  absorption  of  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country  ” ! There,  good 
reader,  what  think  you  of  the  cotton  moral- 
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The  stately  “ Quarterly  Review,”  in  its 
number  for  July,  uses  a little  more  of 
dignity  in  wording  the  title  of  an  article 
upon  our  affairs  thus,  — “ Democracy  on 
its  Trial  ” ; but  it  makes  up  for  the  waste 
of  refinement  upon  its  text  by  a lavish 
indulgence  in  scurrility  and  falsehood  in 
its  comments.  As  a specimen,  take  the 
following.  Living  here  in  this  goodly 
city  of  Boston,  and  knowing  and  loving 
well  its  ways  and  people,  we  are  asked 
to  credit  the  following  story,  which  the 
Reviewer  says  he  heard  from  “ a well- 
known  traveller.”  The  substance  of  the 
story  is,  that  a Boston  merchant  proposed 
to  gild  the  lamp  over  his  street-door,  but 
was  dissuaded  from  so  doing  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  a friend,  that  by  savoring  of 
aristocracy  the  ornamented  gas-burner 
would  ofTend  the  tyrannical  people  and 
provoke  violence  against  it!  This,  the 
latest  joke  in  the  solemn  Quarterly,  has 
led  many  of  its  readers  here  to  recall  the 
days  of  Madame  Trollope  and  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Fiddler,  those  veracious  and 
“ well-known  travellers.”  There  are,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  many  gilded  street-lamps, 
burnished  and  blazing  every  night,  in  Bos- 
ton. But  instead  of  standing  before  the 
homes  of  our  merchants,  they  designate 
quite  a different  class  of  edifices.  Our 
merchants,  as  a general  thing,  would  ob- 
ject, both  ou  the  score  of  good  taste  and 
on  grounds  of  disagreeable  association 
with  the  signal,  to  raise  such  an  orna- 
ment before  the  doors  of  their  comfort- 
able homes.  The  common  people,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  taking  umbrage  at  the 
spectacle,  would  be  rather  gratified  by 
the  generosity  of  our  grandees  in  being 
willing  to  show  some  of  their  finerv  out 
of  doors.  This  would  be  the  feeling 
especially  of  that  part  of  our  population 
which  is  composed  of  foreigners,  who 
have  been  used  to  the  sight  of  such 
demonstrations  in  their  native  countries, 
which  are  not  democracies.  In  fact, 
we  suspect  that  the  reason  why  English 

izing  of  a comfortable  factor,  dwelling  in  im- 
maculate England,  dealing  with  us  in  cotton, 
and  with  the  Chinese  in  opium  ? 
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“flunkeys”  hate  American  “flunkeyism,” 
with  its  laced  coachmen,  etc.,  is  because 
mere  money,  by  aping  the  insignia  of 
rank,  its  gewgaws  and  trumpery,  shows 
too  plainly  how  much  of  the  rank  itself 
depends  upon  the  fabrics  and  demonstra- 
tions through  which  it  sets  itself  forth. 
We  can  conceive  that  an  English  noble- 
man travelling  in  this  country,  who  might 
chance  in  one  of  our  cities  to  see  a turn- 
out with  its  outriders,  tassels,  and  crests, 
almost  or  quite  as  fine  as  his  own,  if  he 
were  informed  that  it  belonged  to  a ple- 
beian who  had  grown  vastly  rich  through 
some  coarse  traffic,  might  resolve  to  re- 
duce all  the  display  of  his  own  equipage 
the  moment  he  reached  home.  The  la- 
bored and  mean-spirited  purpose  of  the 
writer  of  the  aforesaid  article  in  the 
Quarterly,  and  of  other  writers  of  like 
essays,  is  to  find  in  our  democracy  the 
material  and  occasion  of  everything  of 
a discreditable  sort  which  occurs  in  our 
land.  Now  we  apprehend,  not  without 
some  means  of  observation  and  inquiry, 
that  the  state  and  features  of  society  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  all  our  Northern 
regions  are  almost  identically  the  same, 
or  run  in  parallelisms,  by  which  we  might 
match  ever)-  phenomenon,  incident,  prej- 
udice, and  folly,  every  good  and  every 
bad  trait  and  manifestation  in  the  one 
place  with  something  exactly  like  it  in 
the  other.  During  a whole  score  of 
years,  as  we  have  read  the  English  jour- 
nals and  our  own,  the  thought  has  over 
and  over  again  suggested  itself  to  us  that 
any  one  who  had  leisure  and  taste  for 
the  task  might  cut  out  from  each  series 
of  papers  respectively,  for  a huge  com- 
monplace book,  matters  of  a precisely 
parallel  nature  in  both  countries.  A 
simple  difference  in  the  names  of  men 
and  of  places  would  be  all  that  would 
appear  or  exist.  Every  noble  and  ever}' 
mean  and  every  mixed  exhibition  of  char- 
acter,— every  act  of  munificence  and  of 
baseness, — every'  narrative  of  thrilling  or 
romantic  interest,  — every  instance  and 
example  'of  popular  delusion,  humbug, 
man-worship,  breach  of  trust,  domestic 
infelicity,  and  of  cunning  or  astounding 
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depravity  and  hypocrisy,  — every  relig- 
ious, social,  and  political  excitement, — 
every  panic,— and  every  accident  even, 
from  carelessness  or  want  of  skill, — each 
and  all  these  have  their  exact  parallels, 
generally  within  the  same  year  of  time 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  onr  own  coun- 
try. The  crimes  and  the  catastrophes, 
in  each  locality,  have  seemed  almost 
repetitions  of  the  same  things  on  either 
continent  Munificent  endowments  of 
charitable  institutions,  zeal  in  reforma- 
tory enterprises  and  in  the  correction  of 
abuses,  have  shown  that  the  people  of 
both  regions  stand  upon  the  same  plane 
of  humanity  and  practical  Christian  cul- 
ture. The  same  great  frauds  have  indi- 
cated in  each  the  same  amount  of  rotten- 
ness in  men  occupying  places  of  trust 
Both  regions  have  had  the  same  sort  of 
unprincipled  “ railway  kings  ” and  bank- 
ers, similar  railroad  disasters,  similar  cases 
of  the  tumbling  down  of  insecure  walls, 
and  of  wife-poisoning.  A Chartist  insur- 
rection enlists  a volunteer  police  in  Lon- 
don, and  an  apprehended  riot  among  for- 
eigners is  met  by  a similar  precaution  in 
one  of  our  cities.  An  intermittent  con- 
troversy goes  on  in  England  about  the 
interference  of  religion  with  common  ed- 
ucation, and  Boston  or  New  York  is  agi- 
tated at  the  same  time  with  the  ques- 
tion about  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools.  Boston  rowdies  mob  an 
English  intermcddler  with  the  ticklish 
matters  of  our  national  policy,  and  Eng- 
lish rowdies  mob  an  Austrian  Haynau. 
England  goes  into  ecstasies  over  the  visit 
of  a Continental  Prince,  and  our  North- 
ern States  repeat  the  demonstration  over 
the  visit  of  a British  Prince.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  alarms  his  fellow-subjects 
by  suggesting  that  their  national  defences 
would  all  prove  insufficient  against  the 
assaults  of  a certain  terrible  Frenchman, 
and  an  American  cabinet  official  echoes 
the  suggestion  that  England  may,  per- 
haps, try  her  strength  in  turn  against  us. 
There  are  evidently  a great  many  bub- 
bles in  this  world,  and,  for  all  that  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  they  are  all  equal- 
ly liable  to  burst.  Some  famous  ones, 


bright  in  royal  hues,  have  burst  within 
the  century.  Some  more  of  the  same 
may,  not  impossibly,  suffer  a collapse  be- 
fore the  century  has  closed.  So  that,  for 
this  matter,  “ the  bubble  of  Democracy  ” 
must  take  its  chance  with  the  rest. 

We  have  one  more  specification  to 
make  under  our  general  statement  of  rea- 
sons why  the  North  feels  aggrieved  with 
the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  and 
comment  in  the  English  journals  in  ref- 
erence to  our  great  calamity.  We  pro- 
test against  the  verdict  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  with 
various  aggravations,  that,  in  attempting 
to  rupture  our  Union,  and  to  withdraw 
from  it  on  their  own  terms,  at  their  own 
pleasure,  the  seceding  States  are  but  re- 
peating the  course  of  the  old  Thirteen 
Colonies  in  declaring  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  sundering  their  ties  to  the 
mother  country.  There  is  evidently 
the  rankling  of  an  old  smart  in  this  plea 
for  rebels,  which,  while  it  is  not  intended 
to  justify  rebellion  in  itself,  is  devised  as 
a vindication  of  rebels  against  rebels. 
There  is  manifest  satisfaction  and  a high 
zest,  and  something  of  the  morally  aw- 
ful and  solemnly  remonstrative,  in  the 
way  in  which  the  past  is  evoked  to  visit 
its  ghostly  retribution  upon  us.  The  old 
sting  rankles  in  the  English  breast  She 
is  looking  on  now  to  see  us  hoist  by  our 
own  petard.  These  pamphlet  pages,  with 
their  circumscribed  limits  and  their  less 
ambitious  aims,  do  not  invite  an  elaborate 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  which 
would  expose  the  sophistical,  if  not  the 
vengeful  spirit  of  this  English  plea,  as 
for  rebels  against  rebels.  A thorough 
exposition  of  the  relations  which  the 
present  Insurrection  bears  to  the  for- 
mer Revolution  would  demand  an  essay. 
The  relations  between  them,  however, 
whether  stated  briefly  or  at  length,  would 
be  found  to  be  simply  relations  of  differ- 
ence, without  one  single  point  of  resem- 
blance, much  less  of  coincidence.  We 
can  make  but  the  briefest  reference  to 
the  points  of  contrast  and  unlikeness  be- 
tween the  two  things,  after  asserting  that 
they  have  no  one  common  feature.  It 
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might  seem  evasive  in  us  to  suggest  to 
our  English  critics  that  they  should  re- 
fresh their  memories  about  the  causes  and 
the  justification  of  our  Revolution  by  read- 
ing the  pages  of  their  own  Burke.  We 
are  content  to  rest  our  case  on  his  argu- 
ment, simply  affirming  that  on  no  one 
ipoint  will  it  cover  the  alleged  parallel- 
ism of  the  Southern  Rebellion. 

The  relations  of  our  States  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Union  are  quite  unlike 
those  in  which  the  Colonies  stood  to  Eng- 
land. England  claimed  by  right  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration  the  soil  on  which 
her  Colonies  here  were  planted,  though 
she  had  rival  claimants  from  the  very 
first  A large  number  of  the  Colonists 
never  had  any  original  connection  with 
England,  and  owed  her  no  allegiance. 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  other  countries 
furnished  much  of  the  first  stock  of  our 
settlers,  who  thought  they  were  occupy- 
ing a wild  part  of  God’s  earth  rather 
than  a portion  of  the  English  domin- 
ions. The  Colonies  were  not  planted  at 
public  charge,  by  Government  cost  or 
enterprise.  The  English  exiles,  with 
but  slender  grounds  of  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  land  they  had  left,  brought 
with  them  their  own  private  means,  sub- 
dued a wilderness,  extinguished  the  ab- 
original titles,  and  slowly  and  wearily 
developed  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Often  in  their  direst  straits  did  they  de- 
cline to  ask  aid  from  England,  lest  they 
might  thereby  furnish  a plea  for  her  in- 
terference with  their  internal  affairs.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Colonies  from  the  first  acted 
upon  their  presumed  independence,  and 
resolved  on  the  frank  assertion  of  it  as 
soon  as  they  might  dare  the  venture. 
That  time  for  daring  happened  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  a tyrannical  de- 
mand upon  them  for  tribute  without  rep- 
resentation. Thus  the  relations  of  the  Col- 
onies to  England  were  of  a hap-hazard, 
abnormal,  incidental,  and  always  un- 
settled character.  They  might  be  modi- 
fied or  changed  without  any  breach  of 
contract  They  might  be  sundered  with- 
out perjury  or  perfidy. 

IIow  unlike  in  all  respects  are  the  re- 


lations of  these  States  to  each  other  and 
to  the  Union  1 Drawn  together  after 
dark  days  and  severe  trials, — solemnly 
pledged  to  each  other  by  the  people 
whom  the  Union  raised  to  a full  citizen- 
ship in  the  Republic,  — bound  by  a com- 
pact designed  to  be  without  limitation  of 
time, — lifted  by  their  consolidation  to  a 
place  and  fame  and  prosperity  which 
they  would  never  else  have  reached,  — 
mutually  necessary  to  each  other’s  thrift 
and  protection, — making  a nation  adapt- 
ed by  its  organic  constitution  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  earth  which  it  occupies,— and 
now,  by  previous  memories  and  tradi- 
tions, by  millions  of  social  and  domestic 
alliances,  knit  by  heart-strings  the  sun- 
dering of  which  will  be  followed  by  a 
flow  of  the  life-blood  till  all  is  spent,  — 
these  terms  are  but  a feeble  setting  forth 
of  the  relations  of  these  States  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Union.  Some  of  these 
States  which  have  been  voted  out  of  the 
Union  by  lawless  Conventions  owe  their 
creation  to  the  Union.  Their  very  soil  has 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasuiy. 
Indeed,  the  Union  is  still  in  debt  under 
obligations  incurred  by  their  purchase. 

How  striking,  too,  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  character  and  method  of  the 
proceedings  which  originated  and  now 
sustain  the  Rebellion,  and  those  which 
initiated  and  carried  through  the  Revo- 
lution ! The  Rebellion  exhibits  to  us  a 
complete  inversion  of  the  course  of  meas- 
ures which  inaugurated  the  Revolution. 
“ Secession  ” was  the  invention  of  am- 
bitious leaders,  who  overrode  the  forms 
of  law,  and  have  not  dared  to  submit 
their  votes  and  their  doings  to  primary 
meetings  of  the  people  whom  they  have 
driven  with  a despotic  tyranny.  In  the 
Revolution  the  people  themselves  were 
the  prime  movers.  Each  little  country 
town  and  municipality  of  the  original 
Colonies,  that  has  a hundred  years  of 
history  to  be  written,  will  point  us  boast- 
fully to  entries  in  its  records  showing  how 
it  instructed  its  representatives  first  to 
remonstrate  against  tyranny,  and  then 
to  resist  it  by  successive  measures,  each 
of  which,  with  its  limitations  and  its  in- 
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creasing  boldness,  was  dictated  by  the 
same  people.  The  people  of  Virginia,  re- 
membering the  ancient  precedent  which 
won  them  their  renown,  intended  to  fol- 
low it  in  an  early  stage  of  our  present 
strife.  They  allowed  a Convention  to 
assemble,  under  the  express  and  rigid 
condition,  that,  if  it  should  see  fit  to  ad- 
vise any  measure  which  would  affect  the 
relations  of  their  State  to  the  Union,  a 
reference  should  be  made  of  it,  prior  to 
any  action,  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
Convention  covertly  and  treacherously 
abused  its  trust  In  secret  session  it 
authorized  measures  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State  proceed- 
ed to  put  it  into  hostile  relations  with 
the  Union.  When  the  foregone  conclu- 
sion was  at  last  farcically  submitted  to 
the  people,  a perjured  Senator  of  the 
National  Congress  notified  such  of  them 
as  would  not  ratify  the  will  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  they  must  leave  the  State. 

Once  more,  in  our  Revolution,  holders 
of  office  and  of  lucrative  trusts  in  the  in- 
terest of  England  were  to  a man  loyal 
to  the  Home  Government,  and  our  inde- 
pendence was  effected  without  any  base 
appliances.  In  the  work  of  secession 


and  rebellion,  the  very  officials  and  sworn 
guardians  of  our  Government  have  been 
the  foremost  plotters.  They  have  used 
their  opportunities  and  their  trusts  for 
the  most  perfidious  purposes.  Nothing 
but  perjury  in  the  very  highest  places 
could  have  initiated  secession  and  rebel- 
lion, and  to  this  very  moment  they  de- 
rive all  their  vigor  in  the  council-cham- 
ber and  on  the  field  from  forsworn  men, 
most  of  whom  have  been  trained  from 
their  childhood,  nurtured,  instructed,  and 
fed,  and  all  of  whom  have  been  fostered 
in  their  manhood,  and  gifted  with  their 
whole  power  for  harming  her,  by  the  kind- 
ly mother  whose  life  they  are  assailing. 
If  the  Man  with  the  Withered  Hand  had 
used  the  first  thrill  of  life  and  vigor  com- 
ing into  it  by  the  word  of  the  Great  Phy- 
sician to  aim  a blow  at  his  benefactor, 
his  ingratitude  would  have  needed  to 
stand  recorded  only  until  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  to  have  been  matched  by  deeds 
of  men  who  have  thrown  this  dear  land 
of  ours  into  universal  mourning.  Yet 
our  English  brethren  would  try  to  per- 
suade us  that  these  men  are  but  repeat- 
ing the  course  and  the  deeds  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution ! 


THE  WILD  ENDIVE. 

Only  the  dusty  common  road, 

The  glaring  weary  heat ; 

Only  a man  with  a soldier’s  load, 

And  the  sound  of  tired  feet. 

Only  the  lonely  creaking  hum 
Of  the  Cicada’s  song  ; 

Only  a fence  where  tall  weeds  come 
With  spiked  fingers  strong. 

Only  a drop  of  the  heaven’s  blue 
Left  in  a way-side  cup ; 

Only  a joy  for  the  plodding  few 
And  eyes  that  look  not  up. 

Only  a weed  to  the  passer-by, 

Growing  among  the  rest ; — 

Yet  something  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sky 
It  lodges  in  my  breast 
VOL.  vtn.  40 
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TIIE  CONTRABANDS  AT  FORTRESS  MONROE. 


In  the  month  of  August,  1620,  a Dutch 
man-of-war  from  Guinea  entered  James 
River  and  sold  “ twenty  negars.”  Such  is 
the  brief  record  left  by  John  Rolfe,  whose 
name  is  honorably  associated  with  that  of 
Pocahontas.  This  was  the  first  importa- 
tion of  the  kind  into  the  country,  and  the 
source  of  existing  strifes.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  system  which  from  that  slave- 
ship  had  been  spreading  over  the  conti- 
nent for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a half 
should  yield  for  the  first  time  to  the  logic 
of  military  law  almost  upon  the  spot  of  its 
origin.  The  coincidence  may  not  inap- 
propriately introduce  what  of  experience 
and  reflection  the  writer  has  to  relate  of 
a three-months’  soldier’s  life  in  Virginia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  May  last, 
Major-General  Butler,  welcomed  with  a 
military  salute,  arrived  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  assumed  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Virginia.  Hitherto  we  had 
been  hemmed  up  in  the  peninsula  of 
which  the  fort  occupies  the  main  part, 
and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
surrounding  country.  Until  within  a few 
days  our  forces  consisted  of  about  one 
thousand  men  belonging  to  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Regiments  of  Massachusetts  mili- 
tia, and  three  hundred  regulars.  The  only 
movement  since  our  arrival  on  the  20th  of 
April  had  been  the  expedition  to  Norfolk 
of  the  Third  Regiment,  in  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  a private.  The 
fort  communicates  with  the  main-land  by 
a dike  or  causeway  about  half  a mile 
long,  and  a wooden  bridge,  perhaps  three 
hundred  feet  long,  and  then  there  spreads 
out  a tract  of  country,  well  wooded  and 
dotted  over  with  farms.  Passing  from 
this  bridge  for  a distance  of  two  miles 
northwestward,  you  reach  a creek  or  arm 
of  the  bay  spanned  by  another  wooden 
bridge,  and  crossing  it  you  are  at  once 
in  the  ancient  village  of  Hampton,  hav- 
ing a population  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  peninsula  on  which  the 
fort  stands,  the  causeway,  and  the  first 


bridge  described,  arc  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  a small  pick- 
et-guard of  the  Secessionists  had  been  ac- 
customed to  occupy  a part  of  the  bridge, 
sometimes  coming  even  to  the  centre,  and 
a Secession  flag  waved  in  sight  of  the 
fort.  On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Rebel 
picket-guard  was  driven  from  the  bridge, 
and  all  the  Government  property  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a detachment  of 
two  companies  from  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment, accompanied  by  a dozen  regulars 
with  a field-piece,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  Colonel  Dimiek,  the  command- 
er of  the  post.  They  retired,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  Massachusetts  troops  for 
the  invasion  of  Virginia.  Our  pickets 
then  occupied  the  entire  bridge  and  a 
small  strip  of  the  main-land  beyond,  cov- 
ering a valuable  well ; but  still  there  was 
no  occupation  in  force  of  any  but  Gov- 
ernment property.  The  creation  of  a new 
military  department,  to  the  command  of 
which  a major-general  was  assigned,  was 
soon  to  terminate  this  isolation.  On  the 
13th  of  May  the  First  Vermont  Regiment 
arrived,  on  the  24th  the  Second  New 
York,  and  two  weeks  later  our  forces 
numbered  nearly  ten  thousand. 

On  the  23d  of  May  General  Butler 
ordered  the  first  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tion, which  consisted  of  a part  of  the 
Vennont  Regiment,  and  proceeded  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Phelps  over 
the  dike  and  bridge  towards  Hampton. 
They  were  anticipated,  and  when  in  sight 
of  the  second  bridge  saw  that  it  had  been 
set  on  fire,  and,  hastening  forward,  ex- 
tinguished the  flames.  The  detachment 
then  marched  into  the  village.  A parley 
was  held  with  a Secession  officer,  who  rep- 
resented tlmt  the  men  in  arms  in  Hamp- 
ton were  only  a domestic  police.  Mean- 
while the  white  inhabitants,  particularly 
the  women,  had  generally  disappeared. 
The  negroes  gathered  around  our  men, 
and  their  evident  exhilaration  was  partic- 
ularly noted,  some  of  them  saying,  “ Glad 
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to  see  you,  Massa,”  and  betraying  the  fact, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  the  detachment, 
a field-piece  stationed  at  the  bridge  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  was  the 
first  communication  between  our  army 
and  the  negroes  in  this  department 
The  recon noissance  of  the  day  had  more 
important  results  than  were  anticipated. 
Three  negroes,  owned  by  Colonel  Mal- 
lory, a lawyer  of  Hampton  and  a Rebel 
officer,  taking  advantage  of  the  terror 
prevailing  among  the  white  inhabitants, 
escaped  from  their  master,  skulked  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  and  in  the  night  came 
to  our  pickets.  The  next  morning,  May 
24th,  they  were  brought  to  General  But- 
ler, and  there,  for  the  first  time,  stood  the 
Major-General  and  the  fugitive  slave  face 
to  face.  Bein';  earefullv  interrogated,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  field-hands,  the 
slaves  of  an  officer  in  the  Rebel  service, 
who  purposed  taking  them  to  Carolina  to 
be  employed  in  military  operations  there. 
Two  of  them  had  wives  in  Hampton,  one 
a free  colored  woman,  and  they  had  sev- 
eral children  in  the  neighborhood.  Here 
was  a new  question,  and  a grave  one,  on 
which  the  Government  had  as  yet  devel- 
oped no  policy.  In  the  absence  of  pre- 
cedents or  instructions,  an  analog}'  drawn 
from  international  law  was  applied.  Un- 
der that  law,  contraband  goods,  which 
are  directly  auxiliary  to  military  opera- 
tions, cannot  in  time  of  war  be  imported 
by  neutrals  into  an  enemy’s  country,  and 
may  be  seized  as  lawful  prize  when  the 
attempt  is  made  so  to  import  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  that,  accurately  speaking, 
the  term  applies  exclusively  to  the  rela- 
tion between  a belligerent  and  a neutral, 
and  not  to  the  relation  between  belliger- 
ents. Under  the  strict  law  of  nations,  all 
• the  property  of  an  enemy  may  be  seized. 
Under  the  Common  Law,  the  property  of 
traitors  is  forfeit.  The  humaner  usage 
of  modern  times  favors  the  waiving  of 
these  strict  rights,  but  allows,  without 
question,  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
all  such  goods  as  are  immediately  aux- 
iliary to  military  purposes.  These  able- 
bodied  negroes,  held  as  slaves,  were  to 
be  employed  to  build  breastworks,  to 


transport  or  store  provisions,  to  serve  as 
cooks  or  waiters,  and  even  to  bear  arms. 
Regarded  as  property,  according  to  their 
master’s  claim,  they  could  be  efficiently 
used  by  the  Rebels  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  most  efficiently  by  the 
Government  in  suppressing  it.  Regard- 
ed as  persons,  they  had  escaped  from  com- 
munities where  a triumphant  rebellion 
had  trampled  on  the  laws,  and  only  the 
rights  of  human  nature  remained,  and 
they  now  asked  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  which,  in  prevailing  treason, 
they  were  still  loyal,  and  which  they  were 
ready  to  serve  as  best  they  could. 

The  three  negroes,  being  held  contra- 
band of  war,  were  at  once  set  to  work  to 
aid  the  masons  in  constructing  a new 
bakehouse  within  the  fort.  Thencefor- 
ward the  term  “ contraband  ” bore  a new 
signification,  with  which  it  will  pass  into 
history,  designating  the  negroes  who  had 
been  held  as  slaves,  now  adopted  under 
the  protection  of  the  Government.  It 
was  used  in  official  communications  at 
the  fort  It  was  applied  familiarly  to  the 
negroes,  who  stared  somewhat,  inquiring, 
“ What  d’  ye  call  us  that  for  ? ” Not 
having  Wheaton’s  “ Elements  ” at  hand, 
we  did  not  attempt  an  explanation.  The 
contraband  notion  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Act  of  July  6th,  which  con- 
fiscates slaves  used  in  aiding  the  Insur- 
rection. There  is  often  great  virtue  in 
such  technical  phrases  in  shaping  public 
opinion.  They  commend  practical  ac- 
tion to  a class  of  minds  little  developed 
in  the  direction  of  the  sentiments,  which 
would  be  repelled  by  formulas  of  a broad- 
er and  nobler  import.  The  venerable 
gentleman,  who  wears  gold  spectacles 
and  reads  a conservative  daily,  prefers 
confiscation  to  emancipation.  He  is  re- 
luctant to  have  slaves  declared  freemen, 
but  has  no  objection  to  their  being  de- 
clared contrabands.  His  whole  nature  ris- 
es in  insurrection  when  Beecher  preach- 
es in  a sermon  that  a thing  ought  to  bo 
done  because  it  is  a duty,  but  he  yields 
gracefully  when  Butler  issues  an  order 
commanding  it  to  be  done  because  it  is 
a military  necessity. 
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On  the  next  ilay,  Major  John  B.  Cary, 
another  Rebel  officer,  late  principal  of  an 
academy  iu  Hampton,  a delegate  to  the 
Charleston  Convention,  and  a seeeder 
with  General  Butler  from  the  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,' came  to  the  fort  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and,  claiming  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  Colonel  Mallory,  de- 
manded the  fugitives.  lie  reminded  Gen- 
eral Butler  of  his  obligations  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  under  which  he 
claimed  to  act.  The  ready  reply  was, 
that  the  F ugitive-Slave  Act  could  not  be 
invoked  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives 
from  a foreign  State,  which  Virginia  claim- 
ed to  be,  and  she  must  count  it  among 
the  infelicities  of  her  position,  if  so  far  at 
least  she  was  taken  at  her  word. 

The  three  pioneer  negroes  were  not 
long  to  be  isolated  from  their  race.  There 
was  no  known  channel  of  communication 
between  them  and  their  old  comrades, 
and  yet  those  comrades  knew,  or  believed 
with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  how  they 
bad  been  received.  If  inquired  of  wheth- 
er more  were  coming,  their  reply  was,  that, 
if  they  were  not  sent  back,  others  would 
understand  that  they  were  among  friends, 
and  more  would  come  the  next  day.  Such 
is  the  mysterious  spiritual  telegraph  which 
runs  through  the  slave  population.  Pro- 
claim an  edict  of  emancipation  in  the 
hearing  of  a single  slave  on  the  Potomac, 
and  in  a few  days  it  will  be  known  by 
his  brethren  on  the  Gulf.  So,  on  the  night 
of  the  Big  Bethel  affair,  a squad  of  ne- 
groes, meeting  our  soldiers,  inquired  anx- 
iously the  way  to  “ the  freedom  fort.” 

The  means  of  communicating  with  the 
fort  from  the  open  country  became  more 
easy,  when,  on  the  24th  of  May,  (the 
same  day  on  which  the  first  movement 
was  made  from  Washington  into  Vir- 
ginia,) the  Second  New  York  Regiment 
made  its  encampment  on  the  Segar  farm, 
lying  near  the  bridge  which  connect- 
ed the  fort  with  the  main-land,  an  en- 
campment soon  enlarged  by  the  First 
Vermont  and  other  New  York  regiments. 
On  Sunday  morning,  May  26th,  eight 
negroes  stood  before  the  quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Butler,  waiting  for  an  audience. 


They  were  examined  in  part  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ashley,  M.  C.  from  Ohio,  then  a 
visitor  at  the  fort  On  May  27  th,  forty- 
seven  negroes  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
from  three  months  to  eighty-five  years, 
among  whom  were  half  a dozen  entire 
families,  came  iu  oue  squad.  Another 
lot  of  a dozen  good  field-hands  arrived 
the  same  day ; and  then  they  continued 
to  come  by  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties. 
They  were  assigned  buildings  outside  of 
the  fort  or  tents  within.  They  were  set 
to  work  as  servants  to  officers,  or  to  store 
provisions  landed  from  vessels,  — thus  re- 
lieving us  of  the  fatigue  duty  which  we 
had  previously  done,  except  that  of  drag- 
ging and  mounting  columbiads  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  fort,  a service  which 
some  very  warm  days  have  impressed  on 
my  memory. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  Fourth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  the  First  Vermont,  and 
some  New  York  regiments  made  an  ad- 
vance movement  and  occupied  Newport 
News,  (a  promontory  named  for  Captain 
Christopher  Newport,  the  early  explorer,) 
60  as  more  effectually  to  enforce  the  block- 
ade of  James  River.  There,  too,  negroes 
came  in,  who  were  employed  as  servants 
to  the  officers.  One  of  them,  when  we  left 
the  fort,  more  fortunate  than  his  com- 
rades, and  aided  by  a benevolent  cap- 
tain, eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  and  is  now  the  curiosity  of  a vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

It  was  now  time  to  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a policy  in  dealing  with 
slave  society  thus  disrupted  and  disor- 
ganized. Elsewhere,  even  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  the  action  of  mil- 
itary officers  had  been  irregular,  and  in 
some  eases  in  palpable  violation  of  per- 
sonal rights.  An  order  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell excluded  all  slaves  from  the  lines. 
Sometimes  officers  assumed  to  decide  the 
question  whether  a negro  was  a slave, 
and  deliver  him  to  a claimant,  when, 
certainly  in  the  absence  of  martial  law, 
they  had  no  authority  in  the  premises, 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  — that  pow- 
er being  confided  to  commissioners  and 
marshals.  As  well  might  a member  of 
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Congress  or  a State  sheriff  usurp  the 
function.  Worse  yet,  in  defiance  of  the 
Common  Law,  they  made  color  a pre- 
sumptive proof  of  bondage.  In  one  case 
a free  negro  was  delivered  to  a claim- 
ant under  this  process,  more  summary 
than  any  which  the  Fugitive-Slave  Act 
provides.  The  colonel  of  a Massachu- 
setts regiment  showed  some  practical 
humor  in  dealing  with  a pertinacious 
claimant  who  asserted  title  to  a negro 
found  within  his  lines,  and  had  brought 
a policeman  along  with  him  to  aid  in  en- 
forcing it.  The  shrewd  colonel,  (a  Dem- 
ocrat he  is,)  retaining  the  policeman,  put 
both  the  claimant  and  claimed  outside  of 
the  lines  together  to  try  their  fleetness. 
The  negro  proved  to  be  the  better  gym- 
nast and  was  heard  of  no  more.  This 
capricious  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
fraught  with  serious  difficulties  as  well  as 
personal  injuries,  and  it  needed  to  be  dis- 
placed by  an  authorized  system. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  General  Butler, 
having  in  a previous  communication  re- 
ported his  interview  with  Major  Cary,  call- 
ed the  attention  of  the  War  Department 
to  the  subject  in  a formal  despatch, — 
indicating  the  hostile  purposes  for  which 
the  negroes  had  been  or  might  be  success- 
fully used,  stating  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  employing  them  and  recording  ex- 
penses and  services,  and  suggesting  perti- 
nent military,  political,  and  humane  con- 
siderations. The  Secretary  of  War,  under 
date  of  the  30th  of  May,  replied,  cautious- 
ly approving  the  course  of  General  But- 
ler, and  intimating  distinctions  between 
interfering  with  the  relations  of  persons 
held  to  service  and  refusing  to  surrender 
them  to  their  alleged  masters,  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  well-defined 
views  of  the  new  exigency,  or  at  least 
with  a desire  to  express  them.  The  note 
was  characterized  by  diplomatic  reserve 
which  it  will  probably  be  found  difficult 
long  to  maintain. 

The  ever-recurring  question  continued 
to  press  for  solution.  On  the  6th  of  July 
the  Act  of  Congress  was  approved,  declar- 
ing that  any  person  claiming  the  labor  of 
another  to  be  due  to  him,  and  permitting 


such  party  to  be  employed  in  any  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  whatsoever  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  forfeit  his  claim  to  such  labor,  and 
proof  of  such  employment  shall  there- 
after be  a full  answer  to  the  claim.  This 
act  was  designed  for  the  direction  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  not  for  the  limita- 
tion of  powers  derived  from  military 
law.  That  law,  founded  on  salus  rei- 
publicoe,  transcends  all  codes,  and  lies  out- 
side of  forms  and  statutes.  John  Quin- 
cy Adams,  almost  prophesying  as  he  ex- 
pounded, declared,  in  1842,  that  under 
it  slavery  might  be  abolished.  Under 
it,  therefore,  Major-General  Fremont, 
in  a recent  proclamation,  declared  the 
slaves  of  all  persons  within  his  depart- 
ment, who  were  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  freemen,  and  under  it  has 
given  title-deeds  of  manumission.  Sub- 
sequently President  Lincoln  limited  the 
proclamation  to  such  slaves  as  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Act  of  Congress,  namely, 
the  slaves  of  Rebels  used  in  directly  hos- 
tile service.  The  country  had  called  for 
Jacksonian  courage,  and  its  first  exhibi- 
tion was  promptly  suppressed.  If  the 
revocation  was  made  iu  deference  to  pro- 
tests from  Kentucky,  it  seems,  that,  while 
the  loyal  citizens  of  Missouri  appeared 
to  approve  the  decisive  measure,  they 
were  overruled  by  the  more  potential 
voice  of  other  communities  who  profess- 
ed to  understand  their  affairs  better  than 
they  did  themselves.  But  if,  as  is  admit- 
ted, the  commanding  officer,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  military’  power,  was  authorized  to 
make  the  order  within  his  department, 
all  human  beings  included  in  the  procla- 
mation thereby  acquired  a vested  title 
to  their  freedom,  of  which  neither  Con- 
gress nor  President  could  dispossess  them. 
No  conclusive  behests  of  law  necessitat- 
ing the  limitation,  it  cannot  rest  on  any 
sate  reasons  of  military  policy.  The  one 
slave  who  carries  his  master’s  knapsack 
on  a march  contributes  far  less  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Rebel  army  than  the  one 
hundred  slaves  who  hoe  corn  on  his  plan- 
tation with  which  to  replenish  its  commis- 
sariat. We  have  not  yet  emerged  from 
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the  fine-drawn  distinctions  of  peaceful 
times.  We  may  imprison  or  slaughter  a 
Rebel,  but  we  may  not  unloose  his  hold 
on  a person  he  has  claimed  as  a slave. 
We  may  seize  all  his  other  property  with- 
out question,  lands,  houses,  cattle,  jewels ; 
but  his  asserted  property  in  man  is  more 
sacred  than  the  gold  which  overlay  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  we  may  not  pro- 
fane it.  This  reverence  for  things  assum- 
ed to  be  sacred,  which  are  not  so,  cannot 
Ion"  continue.  The  Government  can 

o 

well  turn  away  from  the  enthusiast,  how- 
ever generous  his  impulses,  who  asks  the 
abolition  of  slavery  on  general  principles 
of  philanthropy,  for  the  reason  that  it  al- 
ready has  work  enough  on  its  hands.  It 
may  not  change  the  objects  of  the  war, 
but  it  must  of  necessity  at  times  shift  its 
tactics  and  its  instruments,  as  the  exigen- 
cy demands.  Its  solemn  and  imperative 
duty  is  to  look  every  issue,  however  grave 
and  transcendent,  firmly  in  the  face ; and 
having  ascertained  upon  mature  and  con- 
scientious reflection  what  is  necessary  to 
suppress  the  Rebellion,  it  must  then  pro- 
ceed with  inexorable  purpose  to  inflict 
the  blows  where  Rebellion  is  the  weak- 
est and  under  which  it  must  inevitably 
fall. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  General  Butler, 
being  still  unprovided  with  adequate  in- 
structions, — the  number  of  contrabands 
having  now  reached  nine  hundred, — 
applied  to  the  War  Department  for  fur- 
ther directions.  His  inquiries,  inspired 
by  good  sense  and  humanity  alike,  were 
of  the  most  fundamental  character,  and 
when  thev  shall  have  received  a full  an- 
6wer  the  war  will  be  near  its  end.  As- 
suming the  slaves  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  masters,  he  considers  them  waifs 
abandoned  by  their  owners,  in  which  the 
Government  as  a finder  cannot,  howev- 
er, acquire  a proprietary  interest,  and 
they  have  therefore  reverted  to  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  those  made  in  God’s 
image,  “ if  not  free-born,  yet  free-manu- 
mitted, sent  forth  from  the  hand  that 
held  them,  never  to  return.”  The  au- 
thor of  that  document  may  never  win  a 
victor’s  laurels  on  any  renowned  field, 
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but,  depositing  it  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government,  he  leaves  a record  in  his- 
tory which  will  outlast  the  traditions  of 
battle  or  siege.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
the  answer  of  the  War  Department,  so 
far  as  its  meaning  is  clear,  leaves  the  Gen- 
eral uninstructed  as  to  all  slaves  not  con- 
fiscated by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

The  documentary  history  being  now 
completed,  the  personal  narrative  of  af- 
faire at  Fortress  Monroe  is  resumed. 

The  encampment  of  Federal  troops 
beyond  the  peninsula  of  the  fort  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Hampton 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  hegira 
of  its  white  inhabitants,  burning,  as  they 
fled,  as  much  of  the  bridge  as  they  could. 
On  the  28th  of  May,  a detachment  of 
troops  entered  the  village  and  hoisted  the 
stare  and  stripes  on  the  house  of  Colonel 
Mallory.  Picket-guards  occupied  it  in- 
termittently during  the  month  of  June. 
It  was  not  until  the  first  day  of  July  that 
a permanent  encampment  was  made 
there,  consisting  of  the  Third  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  which  moved  from  the 
fort,  the  Fourth,  which  moved  from  New- 
port News,  and  the  Naval  Brigade,  all 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral Pierce, — the  camp  being  informal- 
ly called  Camp  Greble,  in  honor  of  the 
lieutenant  of  that  name  who  fell  brave- 
ly in  the  disastrous  affair  of  Big  Bethel. 
Here  we  remained  until  July  16th,  when, 
our  term  of  enlistment  having  expired, 
we  bade  adieu  to  Hampton,  its  ancient 
relics,  its  deserted  houses,  its  venerable 
church,  its  trees  and  gardens,  its  con- 
trabands, all  so  soon  to  be  wasted  and 
scattered  by  the  torch  of  Virginia  Van- 
dals. We  passed  over  the  bridge,  the 
rebuilding  of  which  was  completed  the 
day  before,  marched  to  the  fort,  exchang- 
ed our  rifle  muskets  for  an  older  pattern, 
listened  to  a farewell  address  from  Gen- 
eral Butler,  bade  good-bye  to  Colonel 
Dimick,  and  embarked  for  Boston.  It 
was  during  this  encampment  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  two  previous  visits,  somewhat 
hurried,  while  as  yet  it  was  without  a 
permanent  guard,  that  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  negroes,  of  their  feel- 
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ings,  desires,  aspirations,  capacities,  and 
habits  of  life  was  mainly  obtained. 

A few  words  of  local  history  and  de- 
scription may  illustrate  the  narrative. 
Hampton  is  a town  of  considerable  his- 
toric interest.  First  among  civilized  men 
the  illustrious  adventurer  Captain  John 
Smith  with  his  comrades  visited  its  site 
in  ICO 7,  while  exploring  the  mouth  of 
James  River  to  find  a home  for  the  first 
colonists.  Here  they  smoked  the  calu-  . 
met  of  peace  with  an  Indian  tribe.  To 
the  neighboring  promontory,  where  they 
found  good  anchorage  and  hospitality, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Point  Comfort, 
which  it  still  bears.  Hampton,  though 
a settlement  was  commenced  there  in 
1610,  did  not  become  a town  until  1705. 
Hostile  fleets  have  twice  appeared  be- 
fore it  The  first  time  was  in  October, 
1775,  when  some  tenders  sent  by  Lord 
Dunmore  to  destroy  it  were  repulsed  by 
the  citizens,  aided  by  the  Culpepper  rifle- 
men. Then  and  there  was  the  first  bat- 
tle of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia.  Again 
in  June,  1813,  it  was  attacked  by  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  and  General  Beckwith, 
and  scenes’  of  pillage  followed,  dishonora- 
ble to  the  British  soldiery.  Jackson,  in  his 
address  to  his  army  just  before  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  conjured  his  soldiers 
to  remember  Hampton.  Until  the  re- 
cent conflagration,  it  abounded  in  an- 
cient relics.  Among  them  was  St.  John’s 
Church,  the  main  body  of  which  was  of 
imported  brick,  and  built  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  fury 
of  Secession  irreverently  destroyed  this 
memorial  of  antiquity  and  religion,  which 
even  a foreign  soldiery  had  spared.  One 
inscription  in  the  graveyard  surrounding 
the  church  is  as  early  as  1701,  and  even 
earlier  dates  are  found  on  tombstones 
in  the  fields  a mile  distant  The  Court- 
House,  a clumsy  old  structure,  in  which 
was  the  law-office  of  Colonel  Mallory, 
contained  judicial  records  of  a very  early 
colonial  period.  Some,  which  I exam- 
ined, bore  date  of  1634.  Several  old 
houses,  with  spacious  rooms  and  high  or- 
namented ceilings,  gave  evidence  that  at 
one  time  they  had  been  occupied  by  citi- 


zens of  considerable  taste  and  rank.  A 
friend  of  mine  found  among  the  rub- 
bish of  a deserted  house  an  English  il- 
lustrated edition  of  “ Paradise  Lost,”  of 
the  date  of  1725,  and  Boyle’s  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  “The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,”  fa- 
mous in  classical  controversy,  printed  in 
1718.  The  proximity  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, of  the  fashionable  watering-place 
of  Old  Point,  and  of  the  anchorage  of 
Hampton  Roads,  has  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  the  town.  To  this  region 
came  in  summer-time  public  men  weary 
of  their  cares,  army  and  navy  officers  on 
furlough  or  retired,  and  the  gay  daugh- 
ters of  Virginia.  In  front  of  the  fort, 
looking  seaward,  was  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Floyd;  between  the  fort  and 
the  town  was  that  of  John  Tyler.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  sought  refuge  from  care 
and  solicitation  at  the  Rip  Raps,  whith- 
er he  was  followed  by  his  devoted  friend, 
Mr.  Blair.  So  at  least  a contraband  in- 
formed me,  who  said  he  had  often  seen 
them  both  there. 

Nevertheless,  the  town  bore  no  evi- 
dence of  thrift  It  looked  as  though  it 
were  sleepy  and  indolent  in  the  best  of 
times,  having  oysters  for  its  chief  mer- 
chandise. The  streets  were  paved,  but 
the  pavements  were  of  large  irregular 
stones,  and  unevenly  laid.  Few  houses 
were  new,  and,  excepting  St.  John’s 
Church,  the  public  edifices  were  mean. 
All  these  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
recent  conflagration,  a waste  of  proper- 
ty indefensible  on  any  military  prin- 
ciples. The  buildings  might  have  fur- 
nished winter-quarters  for  our  troops,  but 
in  that  climate  they  were  not  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  perhaps  not  desirable, 
or,  if  required,  could  be  easily  replaced 
by  temporary  habitations  constructed  of 
lumber  imported  from  the  North  by  sea. 
But  the  Rebel  chiefs  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  heroic  attitudes,  and  while 
playing  the  part  of  incendiaries,  they 
fancied  their  action  to  be  as  sublime  as 
that  of  the  Russians  at  Moscow.  With 
such  a precedent  of  Vandalism,  no  rav- 
ages of  our  own  troops  can  hereafter  be 
complained  of 
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The  prevailing  exodus,  leaving  less  than 
a dozen  white  men  behind,  testifies  the  po- 
litical feelings  of  the  people.  Only  two 
votes  were  thrown  against  the  ordinance 
of  Secession.  Whatever  of  Union  senti- 
ment existed  there  had  been  swept  away 
by  such  demagogues  as  Mallory,  Cary, 
Magruder,  Shiels,  and  Hope.  Hastily  as 
they  left,  they  removed  in  most  cases  all 
their  furniture,  leaving  only  the  old  Vir- 
ginia sideboard,  too  heavy  to  be  taken 
away.  In  a few  exceptional  cases,  from 
the  absence  of  the  owner  or  other  cause, 
the  house  was  still  furnished ; but  gener- 
ally nothing  but  old  letters,  torn  books, 
newspapers,  cast-off  clothing,  strewed  the 
floors.  Rarely  have  I enjoyed  the  hours 
more  than  when  roaming  from  cellar  to 
garret  these  tenantless  houses.  A desert- 
ed dwelling ! How  the  imagination  is 
fascinated  by  what  may  have  there  trans- 
pired of  human  joy  or  sorrow, — the  soli- 
tary struggles  of  the  soul  for  better  things, 
the  dawn  and  the  fruition  of  love,  the 
separations  and  reunions  of  families,  tho 
hearth-stone  consecrated  by  affection  and 
prayer,  the  bridal  throng,  the  birth  of 
new  lives,  the  farewells  to  the  world,  the 
funeral  train. 

But  more  interesting  and  instructive 
were  the  features  of  slave-life  which  here 
opened  to  us.  The  negroes  who  remain- 
ed, of  whom  there  may  have  been  three 
hundred  of  all  ages,  lived  in  small  wood- 
en shanties,  generally  in  the  rear  of  the 
master’s  house,  rarely  having  more  than 
one  room  on  the  lower  floor,  and  that 
containing  an  open  fireplace  where  the 
cooking  for  the  master’s  family  was  done, 
tables,  chairs,  dishes,  and  the  miscellane- 
ous utensils  of  household  life.  The  mas- 
ters had  taken  with  them,  generally,  their 
waiting-maids  and  house -servants,  and 
had  desired  to  carry  all  their  slaves  with 
them.  But  in  the  hasty  preparations,  — 
particularly  where  the  slaves  were  living 
away  from  their  master’s  close,  or  had  a 
family,  — it  was  difficult  to  remove  them 
against  their  will,  as  they  could  skulk  for 
a few  hours  and  then  go  where  they  pleas- 
ed. Some  voluntarily  left  their  slaves 
behind,  not  having  the  means  to  provide 
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for  them,  or,  anticipating  a return  at  no 
distant  day,  desired  them  to  stay  and 
guard  the  property.  The  slaves  who  re- 
mained lived  upon  the  little  pork  and 
corn-meal  that  were  left  and  the  growing 
vegetables.  They  had  but  little  to  do. 
The  women  looked  after  their  meagre 
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household  concerns,  but  the  men  were 
generally  idle,  standing  in  groups,  or  sit- 
ting in  front  of  the  shanties  talking  with 
the  women.  Some  began  to  serve  our 
officers  as  soon  as  we  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  while  a few  others  set  up  cake- 
stands  upon  the  street. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  post  that  some  breastworks  should 
be  thrown  up,  and  a line  was  plan- 
ned extending  from  the  old  cemetery 
northward  to  the  new  one,  a quarter 
of  a mile  distant.  Our  own  troops  were 
disinclined  to  the  labor,  their  time  be- 
ing nearly  expired,  and  they  claiming 
that  thev  had  done  their  share  of  fatigue 
duty  both  at  the  fort  and  at  Newport 
News.  A member  of  Brigadier-General 
Pierce’s  staff  — an  efficient  officer  and  a 
humane  gentleman  — suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  the  contrabands  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  them  with  rations,  an  expe- 
dient best  for  them  and  agreeable  to  us. 
He  at  once  dictated  a telegram  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  in  these  words : — “ Shall  we 
put  the  contrabands  to  work  on  the  in- 
trenehments,  and  will  you  furnish  them 
with  rations  ? ” An  affirmative  answer 
was  promptly  received  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, July  8th,  and  that  was  the  first  day 
in  the  course  of  the  war  in  which  the 
negro  was  employed  upon  the  military 
works  of  our  army.  It  therefore  marks 
a distinct  epoch  in  its  progress  and  in  its 
relations  to  the  colored  population.  The 
writer  — and  henceforth  his  narrative 
must  indulge  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
first  person  — was  specially  detailed  from 
his  post  as  private  in  Company  L of  the 
Third  Regiment  to  collect  the  contra- 
bands, record  their  names,  ages,  and  the 
names  of  their  masters,  provide  their  tools, 
superintend  their  labor,  and  procure  their 
rations.  My  comrades  smiled,  as  I under- 
took the  novel  duty,  enjoying  the  spec- 
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tacle  of  a Massachusetts  Republican  con- 
verted into  a Virginia  slave-master.  To 
me  it  seemed  rather  an  opportunity  to 
lead  them  from  the  house  of  bondage  nev- 
er to  return.  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
general  duty  to  this  race,  to  all  such  as 
we  have  in  any  way  employed  to  aid  our 
armies  our  national  faith  and  our  per- 
sonal honor  are  pledged.  The  code  of 
a gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  a higher 
law  of  rectitude,  necessitates  protection 
to  this  extent.  Abandoning  one  of  these 
faithful  allies,  who,  if  delivered  up,  would 
be  reduced  to  severer  servitude  because 
of  the  education  he  had  received  and  the 
services  he  had  performed,  probably  to  be 
transported  to  the  remotest  slave  region 
as  now  too  dangerous  to  remain  near  its 
borders,  we  should  be  accursed  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  I felt  assured  that 
from  that  hour,  whatsoever  the  fortunes 
of  the  war,  every  one  of  those  enrolled 
defenders  of  the  Union  had  vindicated 
beyond  all  future  question,  for  himself,  his 
wife,  and  their  issue,  a title  to  American 
citizenship,  and  become  heir  to  all  the 
immunities  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Passing  through  the  principal  streets, 
I told  the  contrabands  that  when  they 
heard  the  court-house  bell,  which  would 
ring  soon,  they  must  go  to  the  court- 
house yard,  where  a communication 
would  be  made  to  them.  In  the  mean 
time  I secured  the  valuable  services  of 
some  fellow-privates,  one  for  a quarter- 
master, two  others  to  aid  in  superintend- 
ing at  the  trenches,  and  the  orderly-ser- 
geant of  my  own  company,  whose  expert- 
ness in  the  drill  was  equalled  only  by 
his  general  good  sense  and  business  ca- 
pacity. Upon  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
about  forty  contrabands  came  to  the 
yard.  A second  exploration  added  to 
the  number  some  twenty  or  more,  who 
had  not  heard  the  original  summons. 
They  then  came  into  the  building,  where 
they  were  cabled  to  onler  and  addressed. 
I had  argued  to  judges  and  juries,  but  I 
had  never  spoken  to  such  auditors  before 
in  a court-room.  I told  them  that  the 


colored  men  had  been  employed  on  the 
breastworks  of  the  Rebels,  and  we  need- 
ed their  aid,  — that  they  would  be  requir- 
ed to  do  only  such  labor  as  we  ourselves 
had  done, — that  they  should  be  treated 
kindly,  and  no  one  should  be  obliged  to 
work  beyond  his  capacity,  or  if  unwell, 
— and  that  they  should  be  furnished  in  a 
day  or  two  with  full  soldiers’  rations.  I 

told  them  that  their  masters  had  said  thev 
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were  an  indolent  people, — that  I did  not 
believe  the  charge,  — that  I was  going 
home  to  Massachusetts  soon  and  should 
be  glad  to  report  that  they’  were  as  indus- 
trious as  the  whites.  They  generally 
showed  no  displeasure,  some  even  say- 
ing, that,  not  having  done  much  for  some 
time,  it  was  the  best  thing  for  them  to  be 
now  employed.  Four  or  five  men  over 
fifty  years  old  said  that  they  suffered  from 
rheumatism,  and  could  not  work  without 
injury.  Being  confirmed  by  the  by-stand- 
ers,  they  were  dismissed.  Other  old  men 
said  they  would  do  what  they  could,  and 
they  were  assured  that  no  more  would  be 
required  of  them.  Two  of  them,  provid- 
ed with  a bucket  and  dipper,  were  de- 
tailed to  carry  water  all  the  time  along 
the  line  of  laborers.  Two  young  men 
fretted  a little,  and  claimed  to  be  dis- 
abled in  some  wav.  Thev  were  told 

V •> 

to  resume  their  seats,  and  try  first  and 
see  what  thev  could  do,  — to  the  evident 
amusement  of  the  rest,  who  knew  them  to 
be  indolent  and  disposed  to  shirk.  A few 
showed  some  sulkiness,  but  it  all  passed 
away  after  the  first  day,  when  they  found 
that  they  were  to  be  used  kindly.  One 
well-dressed  young  man,  a eaq>enter,  feel- 
ing a little  better  than  his  associates,  did 
not  wear  a pleasant  face  at  first.  Finding 
out  his  trade,  we  set  him  to  sawing  the 
posts  for  the  intrenchments,  and  he  was 
entirely  reconciled.  Free  colored  men 
were  not  required  to  work  ; but  one  vol- 
unteered, wishing,  as  he  said,  to  do  his 
part.  The  contrabands  complained  that 
the  free  colored  men  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  work  on  the  intrenchments  as 
well  as  they.  I thought  so  too,  but  fol- 
lowed my  orders.  A few  expressed  some 
concern  lest  their  masters  should  punish 
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them  for  serving  us,  if  they  ever  returned. 
One  inquired  suspiciously  why  we  took 
the  name  of  his  master.  My  reply  was, 
that  it  was  taken  in  order  to  identify 
them,  — an  explanation  with  which  he 
was  more  satisfied  than  I was  myself. 
Several  were  without  shoes,  and  said 
that  they  could  not  drive  the  shovel  into 
the  earth.  They  were  told  to  use  the 
picks.  The  rest  of  the  forenoon  being 
occupied  in  registering  their  names  and 
ages,  and  the  names  of  their  masters,  they 
were  dismissed  to  come  together  on  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  at  two,  p.  M. 

It  had  been  expressly  understood  that 
I was  to  have  the  exclusive  control  and 
supervision  of  the  negroes,  directing  their 
hours  of  labor  and  their  rests,  without  in- 
terference from  any  one.  The  work  it- 
self was  to  be  planned  and  superintend- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Regiments.  This  exclusive  control  of  the 
men  was  necessarily  confided  to  one,  as 
different  lieutenants  detailed  each  day 
could  not  feel  a responsibility  for  their 
welfare.  One  or  two  of  these,  when  rests 
were  allowed  the  negroes,  were  some- 
what disgusted,  saying  that  negroes  could 
dig  all  the  time  as  well  as  not  I had 
had  some  years  before  an  experience  with 
the  use  of  the  shovel  under  a warm  sun, 
and  knew  better,  and  I wished  I could 
superintend  a corps  of  lieutenants  and 
apply  their  own  theory  to  themselves. 

At  two,  p.  m.,  the  contrabands  came 
together,  answered  to  their  names,  and, 
each  taking  a shovel,  a spade,  or  a pick, 
began  to  work  upon  the  breastworks  far- 
thest from  the  village  and  close  to  the 
new  cemetery.  The  afternoon  was  very 
warm,  the  warmest  we  had  in  Hampton. 
Some,  used  only  to  household  or  other 
light  work,  wilted  under  the  heat,  and 
they  were  told  to  go  into  the  cemetery  and 
lie  down.  I remember  distinctly  a corpu- 
lent colored  man,  down  whose  cheeks  the 
perspiration  rolled  and  who  said  he  felt 
badly.  lie  also  was  told  to  go  away  and 
rest  until  he  was  better.  He  soon  came 
back  relieved,  and  there  was  no  more 
faithful  laborer  among  them  all  during 
the  rest  of  the  time.  Twice  or  three 


times  in  the  afternoon  an  intermission  of 
fifteen  minutes  was  allowed  to  all.  Thus 
they  worked  until  six  in  the  evening, 
when  they  were  dismissed  for  the  day. 
They  deposited  their  tools  in  the  court- 
house, where  each  one  of  his  own  accord 
carefully  put  his  pick  or  shovel  where  he 
could  find  it  again,  — sometimes  behind  a 
door  and  sometimes  in  a sly  corner  or  un- 
der a seat,  preferring  to  keep  his  own  tool. 
They  were  then  informed  that  they  must 
come  together  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock.  They 
thought  that  too  early,  but  they  were  as- 
sured that  the  system  best  for  their  health 
would  be  adopted,  and  they  would  after- 
wards be  consulted  about  changing  it. 
The  next  morning  we  did  not  rise  quite 
so  early  as  four,  and  the  bell  was  not 
rung  till  some  minutes  later.  The  con- 
trabands were  prompt,  their  names  had 
been  called,  and  they  had  marched  to 
the  trenches,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant, 
and  were  fairly  at  work  by  half-past  four 
or  a quarter  before  five.  They  did  ex- 
cellent service  during  the  morning  hours, 
and  at  seven  were  dismissed  till  eight. 
The  roll  was  then  called  again,  absences, 
if  any,  noted,  and  by  half-past  eight  they 
were  at  their  post  They  continued  at 
the  trenches  till  eleven,  being  allowed 
rests,  and  were  then  dismissed  until  three, 
p.  M.,  being  relieved  four  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when,  the  bell  being 
rung  and  the  roll  called,  they  resumed 
their  work  and  continued  till  six,  when 
they  were  dismissed  for  the  day.  Such 
were  the  hours  and  usual  course  of  their 
labor.  Their  number  was  increased  some 
half  dozen  by  fugitives  from  the  back- 
country,  who  came  in  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  serve  on  the  iutrenchments. 

The  contrabands  worked  well,  and  in 
no  instance  was  it  found  necessary  for 
the  superintendents  to  urge  them.  There 
was  a public  opinion  among  them  against 
idleness,  which  answered  for  discipline. 
Some  days  they  worked  with  our  soldiers, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  did  more  work, 
and  did  the  nicer  parts  — the  facings  and 
dressings  — better.  Colonels  Packard 
and  Wardrop,  under  whose  direction  the 
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breastworks  were  constructed,  and  Gen- 
eral Butler,  who  visited  them,  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  work  which  the  con- 
trabands had  done.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
Mr.  Russell,  of  the  London  “ Times,”  and 
Or.  Bellows,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
came  to  Hampton  and  manifested  much 
interest  at  the  success  of  the  experiment 
The  result  was,  indeed,  pleasing.  A sub- 
altern officer,  to  whom  1 had  insisted  that 
the  contrabands  should  be  treated  with 
kindness,  had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying philanthropic  notions  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  found  then,  as  always,  that 
decent  persons  will  accomplish  more  when 
treated  at  least  like  human  beings.  The 
same  principle,  if  we  will  but  credit  our 
own  experience  and  Mr.  Rarey,  too,  may 
with  advantage  be  extended  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  beasts  that  serve  us. 

Three  days  after  the  contrabands  com- 
menced their  work,  five  days’  rations 
were  served  to  them, — a soldier’s  ration 
for  each  laborer,  and  half  a ration  for 
each  dependant.  The  allowance  was 
liberal, — as  a soldier’s  ration,  if  properly 
cooked,  is  more  than  he  generally  needs, 
and  the  dependant  for  whom  a half- ra- 
tion was  received  might  be  a wife  or  a 
half- grown  child.  It  consisted  of  salt 
beef  or  pork,  hard  bread,  beans,  rice, 
coffee,  sugar,  soap,  and  candles,  and 
where  the  family  was  large  it  made  a 
considerable  pile.  The  recipients  went 
home,  appearing  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
feeling  assured  that  our  promises  to  them 
would  be  performed.  On  Sunday  fresh 
meat  was  served  to  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  troops. 

There  was  one  striking  feature  in  the 
contrabands  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
I did  not  hear  a profane  or  vulgar  word 
spoken  by  them  during  my  superintend- 
ence, a remark  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  of  any  sixty-four  white  men  tak- 
en together  anywhere  in  our  army.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  discomfort  of  a soldier, 
who  desires  to  remain  a gentleman  in  the 
camp,  is  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  lan- 
guage which  no  decent  lips  would  utter 
in  a sister’s  presence.  But  the  negroes, 
so  dogmatically  pronounced  unfit  for 


freedom,  were  in  this  respect  models  for 
those  who  make  high  boasts  of  civility 
of  manners  and  Christian  culture.  Out 
of  the  sixty-four  who  worked  for  us,  all 
but  half  a dozen  were  members  of  the 
Church,  generally  the  Baptist.  Although 
without  a pastor,  they  held  religious  meet- 
ings on  the  Sundays  which  we  passed  in 
Hampton,  which  were  attended  by  about 
sixty  colored  persons  and  three  hundred 
soldiers.  The  devotions  were  decorously 
conducted,  bating  some  loud  shouting  by 
one  or  two  excitable  brethren,  which  the 
better  sense  of  the  rest  could  not  suppress. 
Their  prayers  and  exhortations  were  fer- 
vent, and  marked  by  a simplicity  which 
is  not  infrequently  the  richest  eloquence. 
The  soldiers  behaved  with  entire  propri- 
ety, and  two  exhorted  them  with  pious 
unction,  as  children  of  one  Father,  ran- 
somed by  the  same  Redeemer. 

To  this  general  propriety  of  conduct 
among  the  contrabands  intrusted  to  me 
there  was  only  one  exception,  and  that 
was  in  the  case  of  Joe ; his  sur- 

name I have  forgotten.  He  was  of  a va- 
grant disposition,  and  an  inveterate  shirk. 
He  had  a plausible  speech  and  a distorted 
imagination,  and  might  be  called  a dem- 
agogue among  darkies.  lie  bore  an  ill 
physiognomy,  — that  of  one  “ fit  for  trea- 
sons, stratagems,  and  spoils.”  He  was  dis- 
liked by  the  other  contrabands,  and  had 
been  refused  admission  to  their  Church, 
which  he  wished  to  join  in  order  to  get 
up  a character.  Last,  but  not  least,  among 
his  sins,  he  was  accustomed  to  beat  his 
wife,  of  which  she  accused  him  in  my  pres- 
ence ; whereupon  he  justified  himself  on 
the  brazen  assumption  that  all  husbands 
did  the  same.  There  was  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  he  had  already  been  tam- 
pered with  by  Rebels ; but  his  price  could 
not  be  more  than  five  dollars.  He  would 
be  a disturbing  element  among  the  labor- 
ers on  the  breastworks,  and  he  was  a dau- 
gcrous  person  to  be  so  near  the  lines ; wo 
therefore  sent  him  to  the  fort  The  last 
I heard  of  him,  he  was  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
bemoaning  his  isolation,  and  the  butt  of 
our  soldiers  there,  who  charged  him  with 
being  a “ Secesh,”  and  confounded  him 
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by  gravely  asserting  that  they  were  such 
themselves  and  had  seen  him  with  the 
“ Seeesh  ” at  Yorktown.  This  was  the 
single  goat  among  the  sheep. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  15th,  when 
the  contrabands  deposited  their  tools  in 
the  court-house,  I requested  them  to  stop 
a moment  in  the  yard.  I made  each  a 
present  of  some  tobacco,  which  all  the 
men  and  most  of  the  women  use.  As 
they  gathered  in  a circle  around  me, 
head  peering  over  head,  I spoke  to  them 
briefly,  thanking  them  for  their  cordial 
work  and  complimenting  their  behavior, 
remarking  that  I had  heard  no  profane  or 
vulgar  word  from  them,  in  which  they  were 
an  example  to  us,  — adding  that  it  was 
the  last  time  I should  meet  them,  as  we 
were  to  march  homeward  in  the  morning, 
and  that  I should  bear  to  my  people  a 
good  report  of  their  industry  and  morals. 
There  was  another  word  that  I could  not 
leave  without  speaking.  Never  before  in 
our  history  had  a Northern  man,  believ- 
ing in  the  divine  right  of  all  men  to  their 
liberty,  had  an  opportunity  to  address 
an  audience  of  sixty-four  slaves  and  say 
what  the  Spirit  moved  him  to  utter, — and 
I should  have  been  false  to  all  that  is  true 
and  sacred,  if  I had  let  it  pass.  I said  to 
them  that  there  was  one  more  word  for 
me  to  add,  and  that  was,  that  every  one 
of  them  was  as  much  entitled  to  his  free- 
dom as  I was  to  mine,  and  I hoped  they 
would  all  now  secure  it.  “ Believe  you, 
boss,”  was  the  general  response,  and  each 
one  with  his  rough  gravelly  hand  grasped 
mine,  and  with  tearful  eyes  and  broken 
utterances  said,  “ God  bless  you  1”  “ May 
we  meet  in  Heaven  ! ” “ My  name  is 
Jack  Allen,  don’t  forget  me ! ” “ Remem- 
ber me,  Kent  Anderson  I ” and  so  on. 
No,  — I may  forget  the  playfellows  of  my 
childhood,  my  college  classmates,  my  pro- 
fessional associates,  my  comrades  in  arms, 
but  I will  remember  you  and  your  bene- 
dictions until  I cease  to  breathe  ! Fare- 
well, honest  hearts,  longing  to  be  free  I 
and  may  the  kind  Providence  which  for- 
gets not  the  sparrow  shelter  and  protect 
you ! 

During  our  encampment  at  Hampton, 


I occupied  much  of  my  leisure  time  in 
conversations  with  the  contrabands,  both 
at  their  work  and  in  their  shanties,  en- 
deavoring to  collect  their  currents  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  remains  for  me 
to  give  the  results,  so  far  as  any  could  be 
arrived  at. 

There  were  more  negroes  of  unmixed 
African  blood  than  wo  expected  to  find. 
But  many  were  entirely  bleached.  One 
man,  working  on  the  breastworks,  owned 
by  his  cousin,  whose  name  he  bore,  was 
no  darker  than  white  laborers  exposed 
by  their  occupation  to  the  sun,  and  could 
not  be  distinguished  as  of  negro  descent 
Opposite  our  quarters  was  a young  slave 
woman  who  had  been  three  times  a moth- 
er without  ever  having  been  a wife.  You 
could  not  discern  in  her  three  daugh- 
ters, either  in  color,  feature,  or  texture 
of  hair,  the  slightest  trace  of  African 
lineage.  They  were  as  light-faced  and 
fair-haired  as  the  Saxon  slaves  whom  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  Gregory  the  Great,  met 
in  the  markets  of  Rome.  If  they  were 
to  be  brought  here  and  their  pedigree 
concealed,  they  could  readily  mingle  with 
our  population  and  marry  white  men, 
who  would  never  suspect  that  they  were 
not  pure  Caucasians. 

From  the  best  knowledge  I could  ob- 
tain, the  negroes  in  Hampton  had  rarely 
been  severely  whipped.  A locu9t-tree 
in  front  of  the  jail  had  been  used  for  a 
whipping-post,  and  they  were  very  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  cut  down.  It  was 
used,  however,  only  for  what  are  known 
there  as  flagrant  offences,  like  running 
away.  Their  masters,  when  in  ill-tem- 
per, had  used  rough  language  and  in- 
flicted chance  blows,  but  no  one  ever 
told  me  that  he  had  suffered  from  sys- 
tematic cruelty  or  been  severely  whip- 
ped, except  Joe,  whose  character  I have 
given.  Many  of  them  bore  testimony  to 
the  great  kindness  of  their  masters  and 
mistresses. 

Separations  of  families  had  been  fre- 
quent Of  this  I obtained  defiuite  knowl- 
edge. When  I was  registering  the  num- 
ber of  dependants,  preparatory  to  the 
requisition  for  rations,  the  answer  occa- 
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sionally  was,  “ Yes,  I have  a wife,  but 
she  is  not  here.”  “ Where  is  she  ? ” 
“ She  was  sold  off  two  years  ago,  and  I 
have  not  heard  of  her  since.”  The  hus- 
band of  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the 
quarters  of  General  Pierce  had  been  sold 
away  from  her  some  years  before.  Such 
separations  are  regarded  as  death,  and 
the  slaves  re-marry.  In  some  cases  the 
bereft  one  — so  an  intelligent  negro  as- 
sured me  — pines  under  his  bereavement 
and  loses  his  value  ; but  so  elastic  is  hu- 
man nature  that  this  did  not  appear  to 
be  generally  the  case.  The  same  answer 
was  given  about  children,  — that  they  had 
been  sold  away.  This,  in  a slave-breed- 
ing country,  is  done  when  they  are  about 
eight  years  old.  Can  that  be  a mild 
system  of  servitude  which  permits  such 
enforced  separations  ? Providence  may, 
indeed,  sunder  forever  those  dearest  to 
each  other,  and  the  stricken  soul  accepts 
the  blow  as  the  righteous  discipline  of  a 
Higher  Power;  but  when  the  bereave- 
ment is  the  arbitrary  dictate  of  human 
will,  there  aro  no  such  consolations  to 
sanctify  grief  and  assuage  agony. 

There  is  a universal  desire  among  the 
slaves  to  be  free.  Upon  this  point  my 
inquiries  were  particular,  and  always 
with  the  same  result  When  we  said  to 
them,  “ You  don’t  want  to  be  free, — your 
masters  say  you  don’t,” — they  manifested 
much  indignation,  answering,  “ We  do 
want  to  be  free, — wo  want  to  be  for  our- 
selves.” We  inquired  further,  “ JDo  the 
house  slaves  who  wear  their  master’s 
clothes  want  to  be  free?”  “We  never 
heard  of  one  who  did  not,”  was  the  in- 
stant reply.  There  might  be,  they  said, 
some  half-crazy  one  who  did  not  care  to 
be  free,  but  they  had  never  seen  one. 
Even  old  men  and  women,  with  crooked 
backs,  who  could  hardly  walk  or  see, 
shared  the  same  feeling.  An  intelligent 
Secessionist,  Lowry  by  name,  who  was 
examined  at  head-quarters,  admitted  that 
a majority  of  the  slaves  wanted  to  be 
free.  The  more  intelligent  the  slave 
and  the  better  he  had  been  used,  the 
stronger  this  desire  seemed  to  be.  I re- 
member one  such  particularly,  the  most 


intelligent  one  in  Hampton,  known  as  “ an 
influential  darky  ” (“  darky  ” being  the 
familiar  term  applied  by  the  contrabands 
to  themselves).  He  could  read,  was  an 
exhorter  in  the  Church,  and  officiated  in 
the  absence  of  the  minister.  He  would 
have  made  a competent  juryman.  His 
mistress,  he  said,  had  been  kind  to  him, 
and  had  never  spoken  so  harshly  to  him 
as  a captain’s  orderly  in  the  Naval  Brig- 
ade had  done,  who  assumed  one  day  to 
give  him  orders.  She  had  let  him  work 
where  he  pleased,  and  he  was  to  bring 
her  a fixed  sum,  and  appropriate  the  sur- 
plus to  his  own  use.  She  pleaded  with 
him  to  go  away  with  her  from  Hampton 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  but  she  would 
not  force  him  to  leave  his  family.  Still 
he  hated  to  be  a slave,  and  he  talked 
like  a philosopher  about  his  rights.  No 
captive  in  the  galleys  of  Algiers,  not  La- 
fayette in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  ever  pin- 
ed more  for  free  air.  He  had  saved  eigh- 
teen hundred  dollars  of  his  surplus  earn- 
ings in  attending  on  visitors  at  Old  Point, 
and  had  spent  it  all  in  litigation  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  his  wife  and  children,  be- 
longing to  another  master,  whose  will  had 
emancipated  them,  but  was  contested  on 
the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testator. 
He  had  won  a verdict,  but  his  lawyers 
told  him  they  could  not  obtain  a judg- 
ment upon  it,  as  the  judge  was  unfavor- 
able to  freedom. 

The  most  frequent  question  asked  of 
one  who  has  had  any  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  contrabands  during  the 
war  is  in  relation  to  their  knowledge  of 
its  cause  and  purposes,  and  their  inter- 
est in  it.  One  thing  was  evident,  — in- 
deed, you  could  not  talk  with  a slave  who 
did  not  without  prompting  give  the  same 
testimony, — that  their  masters  had  been 
most  industrious  in  their  attempts  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  Yankees  were  com- 
ing down  there  only  to  get  the  land,  — 
that  they  would  kill  the  negroes  and 
manure  the  ground  with  them,  or  carry 
them  off  to  Cuba  or  Hayti  and  sell  them. 
An  intelligent  man  who  had  belonged  to 
Colonel  Joseph  Segar  — almost  the  only 
Union  man  at  heart  in  that  region,  and 
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■who  for  that  reason,  being  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  time  the  war  began,  had  not 
dared  to  return  to  Hampton — served  the 
stall’  of  General  Pierce.  He  bore  the 
highest  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  his 
master,  who,  he  said,  told  him  to  remain, 
— that  the  Yankees  were  the  friends  of 
his  people,  and  would  use  them  well. 
“But,”  said  David,  — for  that  was  his 
name,  — “I  never  heard  of  any  other 
master  who  talked  that  way,  but  they 
all  told  the  worst  stories  about  the  Yan- 
kees, and  the  mistresses  were  more  fu- 
rious even  than  the  masters.”  David,  I 
may  add,  spite  of  his  good  master,  longed 
to  bo  free. 

The  masters,  in  their  desperation,  had 
within  a few  months  resorted  to  another 
device  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  their 
slaves.  The  colored  Baptist  minister 
had  been  something  of  a pet  among  the 
whites,  and  had  obtained  subscriptions 
from  some  benevolent  citizens  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  a handsome  daughter  of 
his  who  was  exposed  to  sale  on  an  auc- 
tion block,  where  her  beauty  inspired 
competition.  Some  leading  Secession- 
ists, Lawyer  Hope  for  one,  working  some- 
what upon  his  gratitude  and  somewhat 
upon  his  vanity,  persuaded  him  to  offer 
the  services  of  himself  and  his  sons,  in 
a published  communication,  to  the  cause 
of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate  States. 
The  artifice  did  not  succeed.  He  lost 
his  hold  on  his  congregation,  and  could 
not  have  safely  remained  after  the  whites 
left  He  felt  uneasy  about  his  betrayal, 
and  tried  to  restore  himself  to  favor  by 
saying  that  he  meant  no  harm  to  his 
people;  but  his  protestations  were  in 
vain.  His  was  the  deserved  fate  of  those 
in  all  ages  who,  victims  of  folly  or  bribes, 
turn  their  backs  on  their  fellows. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  attempts, 
the  negroes,  with  rare  exceptions,  still 
believed  that  the  Yankees  were  their 
friends.  They  had  learned  something  in 
Presidential  elections,  and  they  thought 
their  masters  could  not  hate  us  as  they 
did,  unless  we  were  their  friends.  They 
believed  that  the  troubles  would  some- 
how or  other  help  them,  although  they 


did  not  understand  all  that  was  going 
on.  They  may  be  pardoned  for  their 
want  of  apprehension,  when  some  of  our 
public  men,  almost  venerable,  and  re- 
puted to  be  very  wise  and  philosophical, 
are  bewildered  and  grope  blindly.  They 
were  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  our  soldiers, 
some  of  whom,  according  to  their  wish- 
es, said  the  contest  was  for  them,  and 
others  that  it  did  not  concern  them  at 
all  and  they  would  remain  as  before. 
If  it  was  explained  to  them,  that  Lincoln 
was  chosen  by  a party  who  were  opposed 
to  extending  slavery,  but  who  were  also 
opposed  to  interfering  with  it  in  Vir- 
ginia,— that  Virginia  and  the  South  had 
rebelled,  and  we  had  come  to  suppress 
the  rebellion, — and  although  the  object 
of  the  war  was  not  to  emancipate  them, 
yet  that  might  be  its  result, — they  answer- 
ed, that  they  understood  the  statement 
perfectly.  They  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  fight,  although  willing  to  work.  More 
could  not  be  expected  of  them  while 
nothing  is  promised  to  them.  What  la- 
tent inspirations  they  may  have  remains 
to  be  seen.  They  had  at  first  a mysteri- 
ous dread  of  fire-arms,  but  familiarity  is 
rapidly  removing  that 

The  religious  element  of  their  life  has 
been  noticed.  They  said  they  had  pray- 
ed for  this  day,  and  God  had  sent  Lin- 
coln in  answer  to  their  prayers.  We 
used  to  overhear  their  family  devotions, 
somewhat  loud  according  to  their  man- 
ner, in  which  they  prayed  earnestly  for 
our  troops.  They  built  their  hopes  of 
freedom  on  Scriptural  examples,  regard- 
ing the  deliverance  of  Daniel  from  the 
lions’  den,  and  of  the  Three  Children  from 
the  furnace,  as  symbolic  of  their  coming 
freedom.  One  said  to  me,  that  masters, 
before  they  died,  by  their  wills  some- 
times freed  their  slaves,  and  he  thought 
that  a type  that  they  should  become  free. 

One  Saturday  evening  one  of  them 
asked  me  to  call  and  see  him  at  his  home 
the  next  morning.  I did  so,  and  he  hand- 
ed me  a Bible  belonging  to  his  mistress, 
who  had  died  a few  days  before,  and 
whose  bier  I had  helped  to  carry  to  the 
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family  vault.  He  wanted  me  to  read  to 
him  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel.  It 
seemed,  that,  as  one  of  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  quiet,  the  white  clergymen  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  had  read  them 
some  verses  from  it  to  show  that  the  South 
would  prevail,  enforcing  passages  which 
ascribed  great  dominion  to  “ the  king  of 
the  South,”  and  suppressing  those  which 
subsequently  give  the  supremacy  to  “ the 
king  of  the  North.”  A colored  man  who 
could  read  had  found  the  latter  passages 
and  made  them  known.  The  chapter 
is  dark  with  mystery,  and  my  auditor, 
quite  perplexed  as  I read  on,  remarked, 
“ The  Bible  is  a very  mysterious  book.” 
I read  to  him  also  the  thirty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah,  wherein  the  sad  proph- 
et of  Israel  records  the  denunciations  by 
Jehovah  of  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine 
against  the  Jews  for  not  proclaiming  lib- 
erty to  their  servants  and  handmaids.  He 
had  not  known  before  that  there  were 
such  passages  in  the  Bible. 

The  conversations  of  the  contrabands 
on  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  freemen 
showed  reflection.  When  asked  if  they 
thought  themselves  fit  for  freedom,  and  if 
the  darkies  were  not  lazy,  their  answer 
was,  “ Who  but  the  darkies  cleared  all 
the  land  round  here  ? Yes,  there  are 
lazy  darkies,  but  there  are  more  lazy 
whites.”  When  told  that  the  free  blacks 
had  not  succeeded,  they  answered  that 
the  free  blacks  have  not  had  a fair  chance 
under  the  laws,  — that  they  don’t  dare  to 
enforce  their  claims  against  white  men, 
— that  a free  colored  blacksmith  had  a 
thousand  dollars  due  to  him  from  white 
men,  but  ho  was  afraid  to  sue  for  any 
portion  of  it  One  man,  when  asked 
why  he  ought  to  be  free,  replied, — “ I feed 
and  clothe  myself  and  pay  my  master 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a year ; 
and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
is  just  so  much  taken  from  me,  which 
ought  to  be  used  to  make  me  and  my 
children  comfortable.”  Indeed,  broken 
as  was  their  speech  and  limited  as  was 
their  knowledge,  they  reasoned  abstract- 
ly on  their  rights  as  well  as  white  men. 
Locke  or  Channing  might  have  fortified 


the  argument  for  universal  liberty  from 
their  simple  talk.  So  true  is  it  that  the 
best  thoughts  which  the  human  intellect 
has  produced  have  come,  not  from  afflu- 
ent learning  or  ornate  speech,  but  from 
the  original  elements  of  our  nature,  com- 
mon to  all  races  of  men  and  all  condi- 
tions in  life  ; and  genius  the  highest  and 
most  cultured  may  bend  with  profit  to 
catch  the  lowliest  of  human  utterances. 

There  was  a very  general  desire  among 
the  contrabands  to  know  how  to  read. 
A few  had  learned ; and  these,  in  every 
instance  where  we  inquired  as  to  their 
teacher,  had  been  taught  on  the  sly  in 
their  childhood  by  their  white  playmates. 
Others  knew  their  letters,  but  could  not 
“put  them  together,”  as  they  said.  I 
remember  of  a summer’s  afternoon  seeing 
a young  married  woman,  perhaps  twenty- 
five  years  old,  seated  on  a door-step  with 
her  primer  before  her,  trying  to  make 
progress. 

In  natural  tact  and  the  faculty  of 
getting  a livelihood  the  contrabands  are 
inferior  to  the  Yankees,  but  quite  equal 
to  the  mass  of  the  Southern  popula- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they 
would  be  less  industrious,  if  free,  than 
the  whites,  particularly  as  they  would 
have  the  encouragement  of  wages.  There 
would  be  transient  difficulties  at  the  out- 
set, but  no  more  than  a bad  system  lasting 
for  ages  might  be  expected  to  leave  be- 
hind. The  first  generation  might  be  un- 
fitted for  the  active  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship ; but  this  difficulty, 
under  generous  provisions  for  education, 
would  not  pass  to  the  next.  Even  now 
they  are  not  so  much  behind  the  masses 
of  the  whites.  Of  the  Virginians  who 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Hampton, 
not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  could  write 
his  name,  and  the  rolls  captured  at  Hat- 
teras  disclose  an  equally  deplorable  igno- 
rance. The  contrabands  might  be  less 
addicted  than  the  now  dominant  race  to 
bowie-knives  and  duels,  think  less  of  the 
value  of  bludgeons  as  forensic  arguments, 
be  less  inhospitable  to  innocent  sojourn- 
ers from  Free  States,  and  have  far  in- 
ferior skill  in  robbing  forts  and  arsen- 
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als,  plundering  the  Treasury,  and  betray- 
ing the  country  at  whose  crib  they  had 
fattened ; but  mankind  would  forgive 
them  for  not  acquiring  these  accomplish- 
ments of  modem  treason.  As  a race, 
they  may  be  less  vigorous  and  thrifty 
than  the  Saxon,  but  they  are  more  so- 
cial, docile,  and  affectionate,  fulfilling  the 
theory  which  Channing  held  in  relation 
to  them,  if  advanced  to  freedom  and  civ- 
ilization. 

If  in  the  progress  of  the  war  they 
should  be  called  to  bear  arms,  there 
need  be  no  reasonable  apprehension  that 
they  would  exhibit  the  ferocity  of  sav- 
age races.  Unlike  such,  they  have  been 
subordinated  to  civilized  life.  They  are 
by  nature  a religious  people.  They  have 
received  an  education  in  the  Christian 
faith  from  devout  teachers  of  their  own 
and  of  the  dominant  race.  Some  have 
been  taught  (let  us  believe  it)  by  the 
precepts  of  Christian  masters,  and  some 
by  the  children  of  those  masters,  repeat- 
ing the  lessons  of  the  Sabbath -school 
The  slaveholders  assure  us  that  they 
have  all  been  well  treated.  If  that  be 
so,  they  have  no  wrongs  to  avenge.  As- 
sociated with  our  army,  they  would  con- 
form to  the  stronger  and  more  disciplin- 
ed race.  Nor  is  this  view  disproved  by 
servile  insurrections.  In  those  cases,  the 
insurgents,  without  arms,  without  allies, 
without  discipline,  but  throwing  them- 
selves against  society,  against  govem- 
, ment,  against  everything,  saw  no  other 
escape  than  to  devastate  and  destroy  with- 
out mercy  in  order  to  get  a foothold.  If 
they  exterminated,  it  was  because  exter- 
mination was  threatened  against  them. 


In  the  Revolution,  in  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  against  the  protests  of  South  Car- 
olina by  the  voice  of  Edward  Rutledge, 
but  with  the  express  sanction  of  Washing- 
ton,— ever  just,  ever  grateful  for  patriot- 
ism, whencesoever  it  came, — the  negroes 
fought  in  the  ranks  with  the  white  men, 
and  they  never  dishonored  the  patriot 
cause.  So  also  at  the  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans they  received  from  General  Jackson 
a noble  tribute  to  their  fidelity  and  soldier- 
like bearing.  Weighing  the  question  his- 
torically and  reflectively,  and  anticipating 
the  capture  of  Richmond  and  New  Or- 
leans, there  need  be  more  serious  appre- 
hension of  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
own  troops  recruited  in  large  cities  than 
of  a regiment  of  contrabands  officered 
and  disciplined  by  white  men. 

But  as  events  travel  faster  than  laws 
or  proclamations,  already  in  this  war  with 
Rebellion  the  two  races  have  served  to- 
gether. The  same  breastworks  have  been 
built  by  their  common  toil.  True  and 
valiant,  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
din  of  cannonade,  and  they  shared  as 
comrades  in  the  victory  of  Hatteras.  His- 
tory will  not  fail  to  record  that  on  the 
28th  day  of  August,  1861,  when  the  Reb- 
el forts  were  bombarded  by  the  Federal 
army  and  navy,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Butler  and  Commodore 
Stringham,  fourteen  negroes,  lately  Vir- 
ginia slaves,  now  contraband  of  war, 
faithfully  and  without  panic  worked  the 
after-gun  of  the  upper  deck  of  the  Min- 
nesota, and  hailed  with  a victor’s  pride 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  they  again  wav- 
ed on  the  soil  of  the  Carolinas. 
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THE  WASHERS  OF  THE  SHROUD. 

Along  a river-side,  I know  not  where, 

I walked  last  night  in  mystery  of  dream  ; 

A chill  creeps  curdling  yet  beneath  my  hair, 

To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  pallid  gleam 
Of  a moon-wraith  that  waned  through  haunted  air. 

Pale  fire-flies  pulsed  within  the  meadow  mist 
Their  halos,  wavering  thistle-downs  of  light ; 

The  loon,  that  seemed  to  mock  some  goblin  tryst, 

Laughed ; and  the  echoes,  huddling  in  affright, 

Like  Odin’s  hounds,  fled  baying  down  the  night. 

Then  all  was  silent,  till  there  smote  my  ear 
A movement  in  the  stream  that  checked  my  breath : 

Was  it  the  slow  plash  of  a wading  deer  ? 

But  something  said,  “ This  water  is  of  Death ! 

The  Sisters  wash  a Shroud,  — ill  thing  to  hear ! ” 

I,  looking  then,  beheld  the  ancient  Three, 

Known  to  the  Greek’s  and  to  the  Norseman’s  creed, 

That  sit  in  shadow  of  the  mystic  Tree, 

Still  crooning,  as  they  weave  their  endless  brede, 

One  song : “ Time  was,  Time  is,  and  Time  shall  be.” 

No  wrinkled  crones  were  they,  as  I had  deemed, 

But  fair  as  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow, 

To  mourner,  lover,  poet,  ever  seemed ; 

Something  too  deep  for  joy,  too  high  for  sorrow, 

Thrilled  in  their  tones  and  from  their  faces  gleamed. 

“ Still  men  and  nations  reap  as  they  have  strawn,”  — 

So  sang  they,  working  at  their  task  the  while,  — 

“ The  fatal  raiment  must  be  cleansed  ere  dawn  : 

For  Austria  ? Italy  ? the  Sea-Queen’s  Isle  ? 

O’er  what  quenched  grandeur  must  our  shroud  be  drawn  ? 

“ Or  is  it  for  a younger,  fairer  corse, 

That  gathered  States  for  children  round  his  knees, 

That  tamed  the  wave  to  be  his  posting-horse, 

The  forest-feller,  linker  of  the  seas, 

Bridge-builder,  hammerer,  youngest  son  of  Thor’s  ? 

u What  make  we,  murmur’st  thou,  and  what  are  we  ? 
When  empires  must  be  wound,  we  bring  the  shroud, 

The  time-old  web  of  the  implacable  Three : 

Is  it  too  coarse  for  him,  the  young  and  proud  ? 

Earth’s  mightiest  deigned  to  wear  it ; why  not  he  ? ” 

VOL.  VIII.  41 
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The  Washers  of  the  Shroud. 

“ Is  there  no  hope  ? ” I moaned.  “ So  strong,  so  fair  ! 
Our  Fowler,  whose  proud  bird  would  brook  erewkile 
No  rival’s  swoop  in  all  our  western  air  1 
Gather  the  ravens,  then,  in  funeral  file, 

For  him,  life’s  morn-gold  bright  yet  in  his  hair  ? 

“ Leave  me  not  hopeless,  ye  unpitying  dames ! 

I see,  half-seeing.  Tell  me,  ye  who  scanned 
The  stars,  Earth’s  elders,  still  must  noblest  aims 
Be  traced  upon  oblivious  ocean-sands  ? 

Must  Hesper  join  the  wailing  ghosts  of  names  ? ” 

“ When  grass-blades  stiffen  with  red  battle-dew, 

Ye  deem  we  choose  the  victors  and  the  slain  : 

Say,  choose  we  them  that  shall  be  leal  and  true 
To  the  heart’s  longing,  the  high  faith  of  brain  ? 

Yet  here  the  victory  is,  if  ye  but  knew. 

“ Three  roots  bear  up  Dominion : Knowledge,  Will,  — 
These  two  are  strong,  but  stronger  yet  the  third,  — 
Obedience,  the  great  tap-root,  that  still, 

Knit  round  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not  stirred, 

Though  the  storm’s  ploughshare  spend  its  utmost  skill. 

“ Is  the  doom  sealed  for  Hesper  ? *T  is  not  we 
Denounce  it,  but  the  Law  before  all  time  : 

The  brave  makes  danger  opportunity ; 

The  waverer,  paltering  with  the  chance  sublime, 
Dwarfs  it  to  peril : which  shall  Hesper  be  ? 

“ Hath  he  let  vultures  climb  his  eagle’s  seat 
To  make  Jove’s  bolts  purveyors  of  their  maw  ? 

Hath  he  the  Many’s  plaudits  found  more  sweet 
Than  wisdom  ? held  Opinion’s  wind  for  law  ? 

Then  let  him  hearken  for  the  headsman’s  feet  1 

“ Rough  are  the  steps,  slow-hewn  in  flintiest  rock, 
States  climb  to  power  by ; slippery  those  with  gold 
Down  which  they  stumble  to  eternal  mock  : 

No  cliafferer’s  hand  shall  long  the  sceptre  hold, 

Who,  given  a Fate  to  shape,  would  sell  the  block. 

“ We  sing  old  sagas,  songs  of  weal  and  woe, 

Mystic  because  too  cheaply  understood  ; 

Dark  sayings  are  not  ours  ; men  hear  and  know, 

See  Evil  weak,  see  only  strong  the  Good, 

Yet  hope  to  balk  Doom’s  fire  with  walls  of  tow. 

“ Time  Was  unlocks  the  riddle  of  Time  Is, 

That  offers  choice  of  glory  and  of  gloom  ; 

The  solver  makes  Time  Shall  Be  surely  his.  — 
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But  hasten,  Sisters ! for  even  now  the  tomb 
Grates  its  slow  hinge  and  calls  from  the  abyss.” 

“ But  not  for  him,”  I cried,  “ not  yet  for  him, 

Whose  large  horizon,  westering,  star  by  star 
Wins  from  the  void  to  where  on  ocean’s  rim 
The  sunset  shuts  the  world  with  golden  bar,  — 

Not  yet  his  thews  shall  fail,  his  eye  grow  dim  ! 

“ His  shall  be  larger  manhood,  saved  for  those 
That  walk  unblenching  through  the  trial-fires  ; 

Not  suffering,  but  faint  heart  is  worst  of  woes, 

And  he  no  base-born  son  of  craven  sires, 

Whose  eye  need  droop,  confronted  with  his  foes. 

“ Tears  may  be  ours,  but  proud,  for  those  who  win 
Death’s  royal  purple  in  the  enemy's  lines  : 

Peace,  too,  brings  tears;  and  ’mid  the  battle-din, 

The  wiser  ear  some  text  of  God  divines ; 

For  the  sheathed  blade  may  rust  with  darker  sin. 

“ God,  give  us  peace  1 — not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep, 
But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose  knit ! 
And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep, 

Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle-lanterns  lit, 

And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap  ! ” 

So  said  I,  with  clenched  hands  and  passionate  pain, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  by  Potomac’s  side  : 

Again  the  loon  laughed,  mocking ; and  again 
The  echoes  bayed  far  down  the  night,  and  died, 
While  waking  I recalled  my  wandering  brain. 
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Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  ITarvard 

College.  By  James  Walker,  1).  D. 

Boston : Ticknor  & Fields.  12mo. 

The  great  reputation  which  Dr.  Walker 
has  long  enjoyed,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive pulpit  orators  of  the  country,  will 
suffer  little  diminution  by  the  publication 
of  these  specimens  of  his  rare  powers  of 
statement,  argument,  and  illustration.  To 
the  general  reader,  they  are,  to  be  sure, 
deprived  of  the  fascination  of  his  voice  and 
manner ; but  as  the  peculiarities  of  his  elo- 
cution have  their  source  iu  the  peculiar- 


ities of  his  mental  and  moral  organiza- 
tion, it  will  bo  found  that  the  stylo  and 
structure  of  these  printed  sermons  suggest 
the  mode  of  their  delivery,  which  is  sim- 
ply the  emphatic  utterance  of  emphatic 
thought.  The  Italicized  words,  with  which 
the  volume  abounds,  palpably  mark  the 
results  of  thinking,  and  arrest  attention 
because  they  are  not  less  emphasized  by 
the  intellect  than  by  the  type.  In  reflect- 
ing Dr.  Walker’s  mind,  the  work  at  the 
same  time  reflects  his  manner. 

Every  reader  of  these  sermons  will  bo 
struck  by  their  thorough  reasonableness,— 
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a reasonableness  which  does  not  exclude, 
but  includes,  the  deepest  and  warmest  re- 
ligious sensibility.  Moral  and  religious 
feeling  pervades  every  statement ; but  the 
feeling  is  still  confined  within  a flexible 
framework  of  argument,  which,  while  it 
enlarges  with  every  access  of  emotion,  is 
always  an  outlying  boundary  of  thought, 
beyond  which  passion  does  not  pass.  Light 
continually  asserts  itself  as  more  compre- 
hensive in  its  reach  than  heat;  and  the  no- 
blest spiritual  instincts  and  impulses  are 
never  allowed  unchecked  expression  as 
sentiments,  but  have  to  submit  to  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  principles.  Even  in 
the  remarkable  sermon  entitled,  “ The 
Heart  more  than  the  Head,"  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  the  head  which  legitimates 
the  action  of  the  heart.  The  sentiments 
are  exalted  above  the  intellect  by  a pro- 
cess purely  intellectual,  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  reason  is  shown  to  be  a principle 
essentially  reasonable.  Thus,  throughout 
the  volume,  the  author’s  mental  insight 
into  the  complex  phenomena  of  our  spir- 
itual nature  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
mental  oversight  of  its  actual  and  possi- 
ble aberrations.  A sound,  large,  “ round- 
about” common  sense,  keen,  eager,  vigi- 
lant, sagacious,  encompasses  all  the  emo- 
tional elements  of  his  thought  He  has  a 
subtile  sense  of  mystery,  but  he  is  not  a 
mystic.  The  most  marvellous  workings 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  apprehends  under 
the  conditions  of  Law,  and  even  in  the 
raptures  of  devotion  he  never  forgets  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  style  of  these  sermons  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  mind  it  expresses.  If  Dr.  Walker 
were  not  a thinker,  it  is  plain  that  he  could 
never  have  been  a rhetorician.  He  has  no 
power  at  all  as  a writer,  if  writing  be  con- 
sidered an  accomplishment  which  can  be 
separated  from  earnest  thinking.  Words 
are,  with  him,  the  mere  instruments  for 
the  expression  of  tilings ; and  he  hits  on 
felicitous  words  only  under  that  impatient 
stress  of  thought  which  demands  exact  ex- 
pression for  definite  ideas.  All  his  words, 
simple  as  they  are,  are  therefore  fairly 
earned,  and  he  gives  to  them  a force  and 
significance  which  they  do  not  bear  in  the 
dictionary.  The  mind  of  the  writer  is  felt 
beating  and  burning  beneath  his  phraseolo- 
gy, stamping  every  word  with  the  image 
of  a thought.  Largeness  of  intellect,  acute 
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discrimination,  clear  and  explicit  state- 
ment, masterly  arrangement  of  matter, 
an  unmistakable  performance  of  the  real 
business  of  expression,  — these  qualities 
make  every  reader  of  the  sermons  con- 
scious that  a mind  of  great  vigor,  breadth, 
and  pungency  is  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  his  own.  The  almost  ostenta- 
tious absence  of  “ fine  writing  " only  in- 
creases the  effect  of  the  plain  and  sinewy 
words. 

If  we  pass  from  the  form  to  the  sub- 
stance of  Dr.  Walker’s  teachings,  we  shall 
find  that  his  sermons  arc  especially  char- 
acterized by  practical  wisdom.  A scholar, 
a moralist,  a metaphysician,  a theologian, 
learned  in  all  the  lore  and  trained  in  the 
best  methods  of  the  schools,  he  is  distin- 
guished from  most  scholars  by  his  broad 
grasp  of  every-day  life.  It  is  this  quality 
which  has  given  him  his  wide  influence  as 
a preacher,  and  this  is  a prominent  charm 
of  his  printed  sermons.  He  brings  prin- 
ciples to  the  test  of  facts,  and  connects 
thoughts  with  things.  The  conscience 
which  can  easily  elude  the  threats,  the 
monitions,  and  the  appeals  of  ordinary 
sermonizers,  finds  itself  mastered  by  lus 
mingled  fervor,  logic,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge. Every  sermon  in  the  present  vol- 
ume is  good  for  use,  and  furnishes  both 
inducements  and  aids  to  the  formation 
of  manly  Christian  character.  There  is 
much,  of  course,  to  lift  the  depressed  and 
inspire  the  weak ; but  the  great  peculiar- 
ity of  the  discourses  is  the  resolute  en- 
ergy with  which  they  grapple  witl^the 
worldliness  and  sin  of  the  proud  and  the 
strong.  • 

The  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St.  Benedict  to 
St.  Bernard.  By  the  Count  de  Mont- 
alemrert,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Authorized  Translation. 
Volumes  I.  and  II.  Edinburgh  and 
London  : W.  Blackwood  & Sons.  1861. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  515,  649. 

These  volumes  form  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a work  in  which  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  Romish  Church  in  our  day 
proposes  to  recount  the  glories  of  West- 
ern Monasticism,  and  to  narrate  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  remarkable  men  who  suc- 
cessively passed  from  the  cloister  to  the 
Papal  throne,  or  in  positions  scarcely  less 
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conspicuous  permanently  affected  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  His  original  design, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  extend- 
ed beyond  writing  the  life  of  St.  Bernard 
of  Clair vaux,  which  he  intended  to  make 
in  some  measure  a complement  to  his  life 
of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  But  he  judg- 
ed rightly,  that,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
character  and  influence  of  that  remarkable 
man  under  all  their  various  aspects,  it  was 
needful  at  the  outset  to  retrace  the  ear- 
ly history  of  monastic  institutions  in  the 
West,  and  to  show  how  far  they  tended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  such  a man.  Only  a 
part  of  this  preliminary  task  has  been  ac- 
complished as  yet ; but  enough  has  been 
done  to  show  in  what  spirit  the  historian 
has  approached  his  subject,  how  thorough- 
ly he  has  explored  the  original  sources  of 
information,  and  what  will  probably  be  the 
real  worth  of  his  labors.  For  such  a work 
Montalembert  possesses  adequate  and  in 
some  respects  peculiar  qualifications.  His 
learning,  eloquence,  and  candor  will  bo 
conceded  by  every  one  who  is  familiar 
with  his  previous  writings  or  with  his  pub- 
lic life  ; and  at  the  same  time  he  unites  a 
passionate  love  of  liberty,  everywhere  ap- 
parent in  his  book,  with  a zeal  for  the 
Church,  worthy  of  any  of  the  monks  whom 
he  commemorates.  While  his  narrative 
is  always  animated  and  picturesque,  and 
often  rises  into  passages  of  fervid  eloquence, 
he  has  conducted  his  researche$,with  the 
unwearied  perseverance  of  a mefe  antiqua- 
ry, and  lias  ^hausted^very  source  of  in- 
formatioim  "Bft*ry  wor^  wh^i  I have 
wrvUen/’  he  says,  “ has  wbn  mtuwn  from 
original  and  contemporary  sources ; and  if 
I have  quot<$!  facts  or  expressions  from 
second-hand  authors,  it  has  never  been 
without  attentively  verifying  the  original 
or  completing  the  text.  A single  date, 
quotation,  or  note,  apparently  insignifi- 
cant, has  often  cost  me  hours  and  some- 
times days  of  labor.  I have  never  con- 
tented myself  with  being  approximatively 
right,  nor  resigned  myself  to  doubt  until 
every  chance  of  arriving  at  certainty  was 
exhausted."  To  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  the  book  is  written  no  well-founded 
exception  can  be  taken  ; but  considerable 
abatement  must  be  made  from  the  author’s 
estimate  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
monks  to  Christian  civilization,  and  no 
Protestant  will  accept  his  view's  as  to  the 
permanent  worth  of  monastic  institutions. 


With  this  qualification,  and  with  some  al- 
lowance for  needless  repetitions,  we  can- 
not but  regard  his  work  as  a most  attrac- 
tive and  eloquent  contribution  to  ecclesi- 
astical history. 

About  half  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted 
to  a General  Introduction,  explanatory  of 
the  origin  and  design  of  the  work,  but 
mainly  intended  to  paint  the  character  of 
monastic  institutions,  to  describe  the  hap- 
piness of  a religious  life,  and  to  examine 
the  charges  brought  against  the  monks. 
These  topics  are  considered  in  ten  chap- 
ters, filled  with  curious  details,  and  written 
with  an  eloquence  and  an  earnestness  which 
it  is  difficult  for  the  render  to  resist.  Fol- 
lowing this  we  have  a short  and  brilliant 
sketch  of  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  Roman  Empire  after  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  exhibiting  by  a few  mas- 
terly touches  its  wide-spread  corruption, 
the  feebleness  of  its  rulers,  and  the  utter 
degradation  of  the  people.  The  next  two 
books  treat  of  the  Monastic  Precursors  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and  pre- 
sent a series  of  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  most  famous  monks,  from  St.  An- 
thony, the  father  of  Eastern  nionasticism, 
to  St.  Benedict,  the  earliest  legislator  for 
the  monasteries  of  the  West.  Among  the 
illustrious  men  who  pass,  before  us  in  this 
^review,  and  all  of  whom  are  skilfully 
delineated,  are  Basil  of  Caesarea  and  his 
friend  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  Martin  of 
Tours,  and  the  numerous  company  of  saints 
and  doctors  nurtured  in  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Lerins.  And  though  an  account 
of  the  saintly  women  who  have  led  lives 
of  seclusion  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  Montalemberfs 
work,  he  does  not  neglect  to  add  sketches 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  — Eu- 
phrosyne,  Pelagia,  Marcella,  Furia,  and 
others.  These  preliminary  sketches  fill 
the  last  half  of  the  first  volume. 

The  Fourth  Book  comprises  an  account 
of  the  Life  and  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
properly  opens  the  history  which  Monta- 
lerabert  proposes  to  narrate.  It  presents  a 
sufficiently  minute  sketch  of  the  personal 
history  of  Benedict  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers; but  its  chief  merit  is  in  its  veiy 
ample  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
Benedictine  Rule.  The  next  book  traces 
the  history  of  monastic  institutions  in  Ita- 
ly and  Spain  during  the  sixth  and  seventh 
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centuries,  and  includes  biographical  notices 
of  Cassiodorus,  the  founder  of  the  once  fa- 
mous monastery  of  Vivicrs  in  Calabria,  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Leander,  Bish- 
op of  Seville,  and  his  brother  Isidore,  of  II- 
defonso  of  Toledo,  and  of  many  others  of 
scarcely  less  renown  in  the  early  monastic 
records.  The  Sixth  Book  is  devoted  to  the 
monks  under  the  first  Merovingians,  and 
is  divided  into  five  sections,  treating  re- 
spectively of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Maur  in  An- 
jou and  the  propagation  of  the  Benedictine 
rulo  there,  of  the  relations  previously  ex- 
isting between  the  monks  and  the  Mero- 
vingians, of  St.  Radegund  and  her  follow- 
ers, and  of  the  services  of  the  monks  in 
clearing  the  forests  and  opening  the  way 
for  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  Sev- 
enth Book  records  the  life  of  St.  Colum- 
banus,  and  describes  at  much  length  his 
labors  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  those  of  his  dis- 
ciples, both  in  the  great  monastery  of  Lux- 
euil  and  in  the  numerous  colonies  which 
issued  from  it  and  spread  over  the  whole 
neighborhood,  bringing  the  narrative  down 
to  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  At 
this  point  the  portion  of  Montalembert’s 
work  now  published  terminates,  leaving, 
we  presume,  several  additional  volumes  to 
follow.  For  their  appearance  we  shall  look 
with  much  interest.  If  the  remainder  is 
executed  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  portion 
now  before  us,  and  is  marked  by  the  same 
diligent  study  of  the  original  authorities 
and  the  same  persuasive  eloquence,  it  will 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many 
attractive  monographs  wliich  we  owe  to 
the  French  historians  of  our  time,  and  will 
be  read  with  equal  interest  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 


Eighty  Years’  Progress  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  Variotts  Channels  of  Industry 
and  Education  through  which  the  People 
of  the  United  States  have  arisen  from  a 
British  Colony  to  their  Present  National 
Importance.  Illustrated  with  over  Two 
Hundred  Engravings.  New  York : 51 
John  Street.  Worcester:  L.  Stcbbins. 
Two  Volumes.  8vo. 

A vast  amount  of  useful  information  is 
treasured  up  in  these  two  national  volumes. 
Agriculture,  commerce  and  trade,  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  education,  the  arts  of  de- 
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sign,  banking,  mining,  steam,  the  fur-trade, 
etc.,  arc  subjects  of  interest  everywhere, 
and  the  present  writers  seem  to  be  special- 
ly competent  for  the  task  they  have  as- 
sumed. If  the  household  library  should 
possess  such  books  more  frequently,  less 
ignorance  would  prevail  on  topics  concern- 
ing which  every  American  ought  to  be  well- 
informed.  Woful  silence  usually  prevails 
when  a foreigner  asks  for  statistics  on  any 
point  connected  with  our  industrial  prog- 
ress, and  very  few  take  the  trouble  to  get 
at  facts  which  are  easy  enough  to  be  had 
with  a little  painstaking.  We  are  glad  to 
see  so  much  good  material  brought  togeth- 
er as  we  find  in  these  two  well-filled  vol- 
umes. 

Electro-Physiology  and  Electro-Therapeutics: 

Showing  the  Rules  and  Methods  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  Galvanism  in  Nervous  Diseas- 
es, etc.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions. 

Boston : Ticknor  & Fields.  1861. 

At  a time  when  the  parti tion-wall  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile  of  the  medical 
world  is  pretty  thoroughly  breached,  if 
not  throw’n  down,  and  quackery  and  im- 
posture arc  tolerated  as  necessary  evils,  it 
is  agreeable  to  meet  with  a real  work  of 
science,  emanating  from  the  labors  of  a 
regular  physician,  concerning  the  influ- 
ences exerted  by  electricity  on  the  human 
body,  both  in  health  and  disease? 

Electricity  ii  one  of  the  iifcat  powers  of 
Nature,  pervading  all  matter, ^ existing  in 
all  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  bodies, 
not  only  acting  in  the  combinations  of  the 
elements  and  molecules,  but  also  serving 
as  a means  for  their  separation  from  each 
other.  This  imponderable  fluid  or  power, 
whatever  it  may  be,  whether  one  or  two, 
or  a polarization  of  one  force  into  the  states 
+ and  — , is  one  of  the  most  active  agen- 
cies known  to  man,  and  although  not  ca- 
pable of  being  weighed  in  the  balance,  is 
not  found  wanting  anywhere  in  Nature.  It 
courses  in  great  currents  beneath  our  feet, 
in  the  solid  rocks  of  the  earth,  penetrat- 
ing to  the  very  interior  of  the  globe,  while 
it  also  rushes  through  our  atmosphere  in 
lurid  flashes,  and  startles  us  with  the  crash 
and  roar  of  heaven’s  artillery.  It  gives 
magnetic  polarity  to  the  earth,  and  directs 
the  needle  by  its  influence ; for  magnetic 
attraction  is  only  an  effect  of  the  earth's 
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thermo-electricity,  excited  by  the  sun’s 
rays  acting  in  a continuous  course.  Both 
animal  and  vegetable  life  are  dependent 
on  electric  forces  for  their  development ; 
and  many  of  their  functions,  directly  or 
indirectly,  result  from  their  agency. 

If  this  force  controls  to  a great  de- 
gree the  living  functions  of  our  organs  in 
their  healthy  action,  it  must  be  that  it  is 
concerned  in  those  derangements  and  le- 
sions which  constitute  disease  and  abnor- 
mal actions  or  disorders.  It  must  have 
a remedial  and  the  opposite  effect,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  applied. 

Is  such  a gigantic  power  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  charlatans,  or  shall  it  be  re- 
served for  application  by  scientific  physi- 
cians 1 This  is  a question  we  must  meet 
and  answer  practically. 

It  may  be  asked  why  a force  of  this  na- 
ture has  been  so  long  neglected  by  prac- 
tising physicians.  The  answer  is  very 
simple,  and  will  be  recognized  as  true  by 
all  middle-aged  physicians  in  this  country. 

For  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  state  in  lectures  in  our  medical 
colleges,  that  “ chemistry  has  nothing  to 
do  with  medicine  ” ; and  since  our  teachers 
knew-  nothing  of  tire  subject  themselves, 
they  denounced  such  knowledge  as  un- 
necessary to  the  physician.  Electricity, 
the  great  moving  pow'er  in  all  chemical 
actions,  shared  the  fate  of  chemistry  in 
general,  and  met  with  condemnation  with- 
out trial.  A young  physician  did  not  dare 
to  meddle  with  chemicals  or  with  any 
branch  of  natural  or  experimental  science, 
for  fear  of  losing  his  chance  of  medical 
employment  by  sinking  the  doctor  among 
his  gallipots. 

Electricity,  thus  neglected,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  irregular  practitioners,  and  was 
as  often  used  injuriously  as  benefieially, 
and  more  frequently  without  any  effect. 
The  absurd  pretensions  of  galvanic  baths 
for  the  extraction  of  mercury  from  the 
system  will  be  remembered  by  most  of 
our  citizens,  and  the  shocking  practice  of 
others  is  not  forgotten. 

It  was  therefore  earnestly  desired  by 
medical  practitioners  w’bo  themselves  were 
not  by  education  competent  to  manage 
electric  and  galvanic  machinery,  that  some 
medical  man  of  good  standing,  who  had 
made  a special  study  of  this  subject,  should 
undertake  the  treatment  of  diseases  re- 
quiring the  use  of  electricity.  Dr.  Gar- 


ratt  was  induced  to  undertake  this  im- 
portant duty,  and  he  has  prepared  a work 
on  this  practice  which  embraces  all  that 
has  appeared  in  the  writings  of  others, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  while  he 
has,  from  his  own  researches  and  rich  ex- 
perience, added  much  new  matter  of  great 
practical  value.  Among  his  original  con- 
tributions we  note,  — 

1st.  A definite,  systematic  method  for 
the  application  of  Galvanic  and  Fnradaic 
currents  of  electricity  to  the  human  organ- 
ism, for  curing  or  aiding  in  the  cure  of  giv- 
en classes  of  diseases.  (See  pnges  475, 479, 
and  069  to  706 ; also  Chap.  5,  p.  280.) 

2d.  Improvements  in  the  methods  of  ap- 
plying electricity,  as  stated  on  pages  293 
to  296,  and  800,  329,  and  332,  which  we 
have  not  room  to  copy. 

8d.  He  has  introduced  the  term  Fara- 
daic  current  to  represent  the  induced  cur- 
rent, first  discovered  by  Professor  Henry, 
and  so  much  extended  in  application  by 
Faraday. 

4th.  The  determination  of  several  defi- 
nite points  in  sentient  and  mixed  nerves, 
often  the  seats  of  neuralgic  pain, — thus  cor- 
recting I)r.  Valleix’s  painful  points. 

5th.  The  treatment  of  uterine,  and  some 
other  female  disorders,  by  means  of  the 
induced  galvanic  current  (pages  612  to 
621). 

A careful  examination  of  this  book  shows 
it  to  contain  a very  full  rtfsumf  of  the  best 
which  have  been  written  on  the  subjects 
embraced  under  the  medical  applications 
of  electricity  in  its  various  modes  of  devel- 
opment, and  a careful  analysis  of  the  doc- 
trines of  others ; while  the  author  has  given 
frankly  an  account  of  cases  in  which  he 
has  failed,  as  of  those  in  which  he  has  been 
successful.  lie  does  not  offer  electric  treat- 
ment as  a panacea  for  "all  the  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,”  but  shows  how  far  and 
in  what  cases  it  proves  beneficial.  He  has 
shown  that  there  is  a right  and  a wrong 
way  of  operating,  and  that  mischief  may 
be  done  by  an  unskilful  hand,  while  one 
who  is  well  qualified  by  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practical  experience  may  do 
much  good,  and  in  many  diseases, — more 
especially  in  those  of  the  nerves,  such  as 
neuralgia  and  partial  paralysis,  in  which 
remarkable  cures  have  been  effected.  We 
commend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  med- 
ical gentlemen,  and  especially  to  students 
of  medicine  who  wish  to  be  posted  up  in 
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the  novel  methods  of  treating  diseases.  It 
is  also  a book  which  all  scientific  men  may 
consult  with  advantage,  and  which  will 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  general  scholar. 

Memoir  of  Edioard  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.,  Late 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  By  George 
i Wilson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  and  Archi- 
bald Geikie,  F.  It.  S.  E.,  etc.  Cam- 
bridge and  London : MacMillan  & Co. 

Dr.  Wilson  did  not  live  to  finish  the 
memoir  which  he  so  ably  began.  The 
great  naturalist,  Edward  Forbes,  deserved 
the  best  from  his  contemporaries,  and  we 
arc  glad  to  have  the  combined  labors  of 
such  distinguished  men  as  Wilson  and 
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Geikie  put  forth  in  commemoration  of 
him.  The  chair  of  Natural  History  at 
Edinburgh  was  honored  by  him  whose  bi- 
ography is  now  before  us.  Ilis  advent  to 
that  eminent  post  was  everywhere  hailed 
with  a unanimity  that  augured  well  for  his 
career,  and  no  one  could  have  been  chosen 
to  succeed  the  illustrious  Jameson  for  whom 
there  could  have  been  more  enthusiasm. 
His  admitted  genius  and  the  range  of  his 
acquirements  fully  entitled  him  to  the  of- 
fice, and  all  who  knew  him  looked  forward 
to  brilliant  accomplishments  in  his  varied 
paths  of  science.  Death  closed  the  brief 
years  of  this  earnest  student  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty -nine.  Cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  his  days,  with  his  powers  and  purposes 
but  partially  unfolded,  he  yet  shows  grand- 
ly among  the  best  men  of  lus  time. 
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THE  HOME  OF  LAFAYETTE. 


After  General  Lafayette’s  visit  to 
the  United  States,  in  1824,  every  Amer- 
ican who  went  to  France  went  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  he  had  a right  to 
take  as  much  as  he  chose  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s time  and  hospitality,  at  his  own 
estimate  of  their  value.  Fortunately,  the 
number  of  travellers  was  not  great  in 
those  days,  although  a week  seldom  pass- 
ed without  bringing  two  or  three  new 
faces  to  the  Rue  d’Anjou  or  La  Grange. 
It  was  well  both  for  the  purse  and  the 
patience  of  the  kind-hearted  old  man 
that  ocean  steamers  were  still  a doubtful 
problem,  and  first-class  packets  rarely 
over  five  hundred  tons. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a boy 
of  sixteen  should  have  more  discretion 
than  his  elders ; and  following  the  uni- 
versal example  of  my  countrymen,  the 
first  use  that  I made  of  a Parisian  cabrio- 
let was  to  drive  to  No.  6,  Rue  d’Anjou. 
The  porle  cocker e was  open,  and  the  por- 
ter in  his  lodge,  — a brisk  little  French- 
man, somewhat  past  middle  age,  with  just 
bows  enough  to  prove  his  nationality,  and 
very  expressive  gestures,  which  I under- 
stood much  better  than  I did  his  words ; 
for  they  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  — “The 


General  is  out,  and  I will  take  charge  of 
your  letter  and  card.”  There  was  noth- 
ing else  for  me  to  do,  and  so,  handing 
over  my  credentials,  I gave  the  rest  of 
the  morning  to  sight-seeing,  and,  being  a 
novice  at  it  and  alone,  soon  got  tired  and 
returned  to  ray  hotel. 

I don’t  know  how  that  hotel  would  look 
to  me  now;  but  to  my  untrained  eyes 
of  that  day  it  looked  wonderfully  fine.  I 
liked  the  name,  — the  Petit  Hotel  Mont- 
morenci,  — for  I knew  enough  of  French 
history  to  know  that  Montmorenci  had  al- 
ways been  a great  name  in  France.  Then 
it  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Americans ; 
and  although  I was  learning  the  phras- 
es in  Blagdon  as  fast  as  I could,  I still 
found  English  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
means  of  communication  for  everything 
beyond  an  appeal  to  the  waiter  for  more 
wood  or  a clean  towel.  Table  d’llote, 
too,  brought  us  all  together,  with  an  abun- 
dant, if  not  a rich,  harvest  of  personal  ex- 
periences gathered  during  the  day  from 
every  quarter  of  the  teeming  city.  Brad- 
ford was  there  with  his  handsome  face 
and  fine  figure,  — an  old  resident,  as  it 
then  seemed  to  me ; for  he  had  been 
abroad  two  years,  and  could  speak  what 
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sounded  to  my  ears  as  French-like  as  any 
French  I had  ever  heard.  Poor  fellow ! 
scarce  three  years  had  passed  when  he 
laid  him  down  to  his  last  sleep  in  a con- 
vent of  Jerusalem,  without  a friend  to 
smooth  his  pillow  or  listen  to  his  last  wish- 
es. Of  most  of  the  others  the  names 
have  escaped  me  ; but  I shall  never  for- 
get how  wide  I opened  my  eyes,  one  even- 
ing, at  the  assertion  of  a new-comer,  that 
he  had  done  more  for  the  enlightenment 
of  Franco  than  any  man  living  or  dead. 
The  incomparable  gravity  with  which  the 
assertion  was  made  drew  every  eye  to 
the  speaker,  who,  after  enjoying  our  as- 
tonishment for  a while,  told  us  that  he 
had  been  the  first  to  send  out  a whaler 
from  Havre,  and  had  secured  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  oil-trade.  Some  years 
afterwards  I made  a passage  with  his 
brother,  and  learned  from  him  the  histo- 
ry of  this  Yankee  enterprise,  which  had 
filled  two  capacious  purses,  and  substitut- 
ed the  harpoon  for  the  pruning-knife,  the 
whale-ship  for  the  olive-orchard,  in  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  emblem  of  peace ; 
and  now  the  collier  with  his  pickaxe  has 
driven  them  both  from  the  field.  But 
the  Petit  Hotel  Montmorenci  did  not 
wait  for  the  change.  Its  broad  court  was 
never  enlivened  by  gas.  Its  tables  and 
mantels  were  decked  to  the  last  hour 
with  the  alabaster  whiteness  of  those  pure 
wax  tapers  which  shed  such  a soft  light 
upon  your  book,  and  grew  up  into  such 
formidable  items  in  your  bills.  A long 
passage  — one  of  those  luxuries  of  rainy, 
muddy  Paris,  lined  with  stores  that  you 
cannot  help  lingering  over,  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  to  wonder  at  the  fertility  of  the 
human  brain  when  it  makes  itself  the 
willing  minister  of  human  caprice  — cov- 
ers the  whole  space  which  the  hotel  stood 
on,  and  unites  the  Neuve  St.  Marc  with 
the  once  distant  Boulevard. 

As  I passed  the  porter’s  lodge,  he  hand- 
ed me  a letter.  The  hand  was  one  that 
I had  never  seen  before ; the  address  was 
in  French ; and  the  seal,  red  wax  thinly 
spread,  but  something  which  had  been 
put  on  it  before  it  was  cool  had  entirely 
■effaced  the  impress : as  I afterwards  learn- 


ed, it  was  the  profile  of  Washington.  I 
opened  it,  and  judge  my  surprise  and  de- 
light on  reading  the  following  words: — 

“ Pan »,  Thursday. 

“ I am  very  sorry  not  to  have  bad  the 
pleasure  to  sec  you  when  you  have  called 
this  morning,  my  dear  Sir.  My  stay  in 
town  will  be  short.  But  you  will  find 
me  to-morrow  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  twelve.  I hope  we  shall  see  you 
soon  at  La  Grange,  which  I beg  of  you 
to  consider  as  your  home,  being  that  of 
your  grandfather’s  most  intimate  friend 
and  brother-in-arms. 

“ Lafayette.” 

It  was  nearly  eleven  when  I reached 
the  Rue  d’ Anjou  and  began  for  the  first 
time  to  mount  the  broad  stairway  of  a 
Parisian  palace.  The  General’s  apart- 
ments were  on  the  entresol , with  a sepa- 
rate staircase  from  the  first  landing  of 
the  principal  one ; for  his  lameness  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  go  up-stairs,  and 
the  entresol , a half-story  between  the 
ground  floor  and  the  first  story,  when, 
as  was  the  case  here,  high  enough  in  the 
ceiling,  is  one  of  the  freest  and  pleasant- 
est parts  of  a French  house.  His  apart- 
ments comprised  five  rooms  on  a line, — 
an  antechamber,  a dining-room,  two  par- 
lors, and  a bed-room,  with  windows  on  the 
street,— and  the  same  number  of  smaller 
rooms  on  a parallel  line,  with  their  win- 
dows on  the  court -yard,  which  served 
for  his  secretary  and  servants.  The  fur- 
niture throughout  was  neat  and  plain : 
the  usual  comfortable  arm-chairs  and  so- 
fas, the  indispensable  clock  and  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece,  and  in  each  fire- 
place a cheerful  wood-fire.  There  were 
two  or  three  servants  in  the  antecham- 
ber, well-dressed,  but  not  in  livery ; and 
in  the  parlor,  into  which  I was  shown  on 
handing  my  card,  two  or  three  persons 
waiting  for  an  audience.  Fortunately 
for  me,  they  were  there  on  business,  and 
the  business  was  soon  despatched ; and 
passing,  in  turn,  into  the  reception  parlor, 
I found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
friend  of  Washington  and  my  grandfa- 
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ther.  lie  received  me  so  cordially,  with 
such  kind  inquiries  into  the  object  and 
cause  of  my  journey,  such  a fatherly  in- 
terest in  my  plans  and  aims,  such  an  ear- 
nest repetition  of  the  invitation  he  had 
given  me  in  his  note  to  look  upon  La 
Grange  as  my  home,  that  I felt  at  once 
that  I was  no  longer  without  a guide  and 
protector  in  a foreign  land.  It  was  some 
time  before  I could  observe  him  closely 
enough  to  get  a just  idea  of  his  appear- 
ance ; for  I had  never  before  been  con- 
sciously in  the  presence  of  a man  who 
had  filled  so  many  pages  of  real  history, 
and  of  the  history  which  above  all  others 
I was  most  interested  in.  1 felt  as  if  a 
veil  had  been  suddenly  lifted,  and  the 
great  men  I had  read  of  and  dreamed 
of  were  passing  before  me.  There  were 
the  features  which,  though  changed,  had 
so  often  called  up  a smile  of  welcome  to 
the  lips  of  Washington ; there  was  the 
man  who  had  shared  with  my  grandfa- 
ther the  perils  of  the  Brandywine  and 
Monmouth,  the  long  winter  encampment, 
and  the  wearisome  summer  march;  the 
man  whom  Napoleon  had  tried  all  the 
fascinations  of  his  art  upon,  and  failed  to 
lure  him  from  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom;  whom  Marat  and  Robespierre 
had  marked  out  for  destruction,  and 
kings  and  emperors  leagued  against  in 
hatred  and  fear.  It  was  more  like  a 
dream  than  a reality,  and  for  the  first 
twenty  minutes  I was  almost  afraid  to 
stir  for  fear  I might  wake  up  and  find 
the  vision  gone.  But  when  I began  to 
look  at  him  as  a being  of  real  flesh  and 
blood,  I found  that  Ary  Scheffer's  por- 
trait had  not  deceived  me.  Features, 
expression,  carriage,  all  were  just  as  it 
had  taught  me  to  expect  them,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I had  always  known 
him.  The  moment  I felt  this  I began  to 
feel  at  my  ease  ; and  though  I never  en- 
tirely lost  the  feeling  that  I had  a living 
chapter  of  history  before  me,  I soon  learn- 
ed to  look  upon  him  as  a father. 

As  I was  rising  to  go,  a lady  entered 
the  room,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  in- 
troduction, held  out  her  hand  so  cordially 
that  I knew  it  must  be  one  of  his  daugh- 


ters. It  was  Madame  de  Lasteyrie,  who, 
like  her  mother  and  sister,  had  shared 
his  dungeon  at  Olmiitz.  Her  English, 
though  perfectly  intelligible,  was  not  as 
fluent  as  her  father’s,  but  she  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  some  pleasant  things  about 
family  friendship  which  made  me  very 
happy.  She  lived  in  the  same  street, 
though  not  in  the  same  house  with  the 
General,  and  that  morning  my  good-for- 
tune had  brought  the  whole  family  to- 
gether at  No.  6. 

The  occasion  was  a singular  one.  One 
of  those  heartless  speculators  to  whom 
our  Government  has  too  often  given  free 
scope  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  bor- 
ders had  brought  to  France  a party  of 
Osages,  on  an  embassy,  as  he  gave  them 
to  understand,  but  in  reality  with  the 
intention  of  exhibiting  them,  very  much 
as  Van  Amburgh  exhibits  his  wild  beasts. 
General  Lafayette  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  counteract  this  abominable 
scheme  ; but  as,  unfortunately,  there  was 
no  one  who  could  interpret  for  him  but 
the  speculator  himself,  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  poor  Indians  understand 
their  real  position.  He  had  already  seen 
and  talked  with  them,  and  was  feeling 
very  badly  at  not  being  able  to  do  more. 
This  morning  he  was  to  receive  them  at 
his  house,  and  his  own  family,  with  one 
or  two  personal  friends,  had  been  invited 
to  witness  the  interview. 

Madame  de  Lasteyrie  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  her  daughters,  and  in  a few  mo- 
ments I found  myself  shaking  some  very 
pretty  hands,  and  smiled  upon  by  some 
very  pretty  faces.  It  was  something  of  a 
trial  for  one  who  had  never  been  in  a 
full  drawing-room  in  his  life,  and  whom 
Nature  had  predestined  to  maxtvaise  honte 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Still  I made  the 
best  of  it,  and  as  there  is  nothing  so  dread- 
ful, after  all,  in  a bright  eye  and  rosy  lip, 
and  the  General’s  invitation  to  look  upon 
his  house  as  my  home  was  so  evidently 
to  be  taken  in  its  literal  interpretation,  I 
soon  began  to  feel  at  my  ease. 

The  rooms  gradually  filled.  Madame 
de  Maubourg  came  in  soon  after  her  sis- 
ter, and,  as  I was  talking  to  one  of  the 
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young  ladies,  a gentleman  ■with  a coun- 
tenance not  altogether  unlike  the  Gener- 
al’s, though  nearly  bald,  and  with  what 
was  left  of  his  hair  perfectly  gray,  came  up 
and  introduced  himself  to  me  as  George 
Lafayette.  It  was  the  last  link  in  the 
chain.  The  last  letter  that  my  grand- 
father ever  wrote  to  General  Lafayette 
had  been  about  a project  which  they  had 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  bring 
up  their  sons  — “ the  two  George  Wash- 
ingtons”— together;  and  as  soon  after 
General  Greene’s  death  as  the  necessa- 
ry arrangement  could  be  made,  my  poor 
uncle  was  sent  to  France  and  placed  un- 
der the  General’s  care.  It  was  of  him 
that  General  Washington  had  written  to 
Colonel  Wadsworth,  “ But  should  it  turn 
out  differently,  and  Mrs.  Greene,  yourself, 
and  Mr.  Rutledge”  (General  Greene’s 
executors)  “ should  think  proper  to  in- 
trust my  namesake,  G.  W.  Greene,  to 
my  care,  I will  give  him  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  this  country  (I  mean  North 
America)  will  afford,  and  will  bring 
him  up  to  either  of  the  genteel  profes- 
sions that  his  friends  may  choose  or  his 
own  inclination  shall  lead  him  to  pursue, 
at  my  own  cost  and  charge.”  “ lie  is 
a lively  boy,”  wrote  General  Knox  to 
Washington,  on  returning  from  putting 
him  on  board  the  French  packet,  “ and, 
with  a good  education,  will  probably  be 
an  honor  to  the  name  of  his  father  and 
the  pride  of  his  friends.” 

I may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  a mo- 
ment on  the  scanty  memorials  of  one 
whose  name  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  Washington,  and  whose  early 
promise  awakened  the  fondest  expecta- 
tions. He  was  a beautiful  boy,  if  the  ex- 
quisite little  miniature  before  me  may  be 
trusted,  blending  sweetly  the  more  char- 
acteristic traits  of  his  father  and  mother 
in  his  face,  in  a way  that  must  have  made 
him  very  dear  to  both.  With  the  officers 
and  soldiers  he  was  a great  favorite,  and 
it  cost  his  father  a hard  effort  to  deny 
himself  the  gratification  of  having  him  al- 
ways with  him  at  camp  during  the  winter. 
But  the  sense  of  paternal  duty  prevailed, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  thought  old  enough 
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to  profit  by  it,  he  was  put  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  at  Princeton. 
“ I cannot  omit  informing  you,”  writes 
General  Washington,  in  1783,  “ that  I let 
no  opportunity  slip  to  inquire  after  your 
son  George  at  Princeton,  and  that  it  is 
with  pleasure  I hear  he  enjoys  good 
health,  and  is  a fine,  promising  boy.* 
IIo  remained  in  France  till  1792,  when 
his  mother’s  anxiety  for  his  safety  over- 
came her  desire  for  the  completion  of  his 
studies,  and  she  wrote  to  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  who  was  then  in  France,  to  send 
him  home.  “Mr.  Jefferson,”  reads  the 
autograph  before  me,  “ presents  his  most 
respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Greene, 
and  will  with  great  pleasure  write  to  Mr. 
Morris  on  the  subject  of  her  son’s  return, 
forwarding  her  letter  at  the  same  time. 
He  thinks  Mrs.  Greene  concluded  that  he 
should  return  by  the  way  of  London.  If 
he  is  mistaken,  she  will  be  so  good  as  to 
correct  him,  as  his  letter  to  Mr.  Morris 
will  otherwise  be  on  that  supposition.” 
He  returned  a large,  vigorous,  athletic 
man,  full  of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed, 
and  ready  to  engage  in  active  life  with  the 
ardor  of  his  age  and  the  high  hopes  which 
his  name  authorized ; for  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Knox, 
men  who  extended  to  the  son  the  love 
they  had  borne  to  the  father.  But  his 
first  winter  was  to  be  given  to  his  home, 
to  his  mother  and  sisters ; and  there,  while 
pursuing  too  eagerly  his  favorite  sport  of 
duck-shooting  from  a canoe  on  the  Sa- 
vannah, his  boat  was  overset,  and,  though 
his  companion  escaped  by  clinging  to  the 
canoe,  he  was  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  his  accoutrements  and  drowned.  The 
next  day  the  body  was  recovered,  and 
the  vault  which  but  six  years  before  had 
prematurely  opened  its  doors  to  receive 
the  remains  of  the  father  was  opened 
again  for  the  son.  Not  long  after,  his 
family  removed  to  Cumberland  Island 
and  ceased  to  look  upon  Savannah  as 
their  burial-place ; and  when,  for  the  first 
time,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  at  the  approach  of  Lafayette 
on  his  last  memorable  visit  to  the  United 
States,  a people  awoke  from  their  letb- 
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argy  anti  asked  where  the  bones  of  the 
hero  of  tho  South  had  been  laid,  there 
was  no  one  to  point  out  their  resting- 
place.  Happy,  if  what  the  poet  tells  us 
be  true,  and  “ still  in  our  ashes  live  their 
wonted  fires,”  that  they  have  long  since 
mingled  irrevocably  with  the  soil  of  the 
land  that  he  saved,  and  can  never  be- 
come associated  with  a movement  that 
has  been  disgraced  by  the  vile  flag  of  Se- 
cession ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Rue  d’Anjou.  A 
loud  noise  in  the  street  announced  the 
approach  of  the  Indians,  whose  appear- 
ance in  an  open  carriage  had  drawn  to- 
gether a dense  crowd  of  sight-loving  Pa- 
risians ; and  in  a few  moments  they  en- 
tered, decked  out  in  characteristic  finer)', 
but  without  any  of  that  natural  grace  and 
dignity  which  I had  been  taught  to  look 
for  in  the  natives  of  the  forest.  The  Gen- 
eral received  them  with  the  dignified  af- 
fability which  was  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  his  manner  under  all  circum- 
stances ; and  although  there  was  nothing 
in  the  occasion  to  justify  it,  I could  not 
help  recalling  Madame  de  Stael’s  com- 
ment upon  his  appearance  at  Versailles, 
on  the  fearful  fifth  of  October : — “ M.  de 
la  Fayette  was  perfectly  calm ; nobody 
ever  saw  him  otherwise.”  Withdrawing 
with  them  into  an  inner  room,  he  did  his 
best,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  return  home,  though  not 
without  serious  doubts  of  the  honesty  of 
their  interpreter.  It  was  while  this  pri- 
vate conference  was  going  on  that  I got 
my  first  sight  of  Cooper,  — completing 
my  morning’s  experience  by  exchanging 
a few  words  with  the  man,  of  all  others 
among  my  countrymen,  whom  I had  most 
wished  to  know.  Meanwhile  the  table 
in  the  dining-room  was  spread  with  cakes 
and  preserves,  and  before  the  company 
withdrew,  they  had  a good  opportunity  of 
convincing  themselves,  that,  if  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  had  made  but  little  progress 
in  the  other  arts  of  civilization,  he  had 
attained  to  a full  appreciation  of  the  vir- 
tues of  sweetmeats  and  pastry.  < 

I cannot  close  this  portion  of  my  sto- 
ry without  relating  my  second  interview 


with  my  aboriginal  countrymen,  not  quite 
so  satisfactory  as  the  first,  but  at  least  with 
its  amusing,  or  rather  its  laughable  side. 
I was  living  in  Siena,  a quiet  old  Tus- 
can town,  with  barely  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants to  occupy  a circuit  of  wall  that 
had  once  held  fifty, — but  with  all  the  re- 
mains of  its  former  greatness  about  it, 
noble  palaces,  a cathedral  second  in  beau- 
ty to  that  of  Milan  alone,  churches  filled 
with  fine  pictures,  an  excellent  public 
library,  (God’s  blessing  be  upon  it,  for  it 
was  in  one  of  its  dreamy  alcoves  that  I 
first  read  Dante,)  a good  opera  in  the 
summer,  and  good  society  all  the  year 
round.  Month  was  gliding  after  month 
in  happy  succession.  I had  dropped  read- 
ily into  the  tranquil  round  of  the  daily 
life,  had  formed  many  acquaintances  and 
two  or  three  intimate  ones,  and,  though 
reminded  from  time  to  time  of  the  Gen- 
eral by  a paternal  letter,  had  altogether 
forgotten  the  specimens  of  the  children 
of  the  forest  whom  I had  seen  under  his 
roof.  One  evening  — I do  not  remember 
the  month,  though  I think  it  was  late  in 
the  autumn  — I had  made  up  my  mind 
to  stay  at  home  and  study,  and  was  just 
sitting  down  to  my  books,  when  a friend 
came  in  with  the  air  of  a man  who  had 
something  very  interesting  to  say. 

“ Quick,  quick ! shut  your  book,  and 
come  with  me  to  the  theatre.” 

“ Impossible  ! I ’m  tired,  and,  more- 
over, have  something  to  do  which  I must 
do  to-night.” 

“ To-morrow  night  will  do  just  as  well 
for  that,  but  not  for  the  theatre.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Because  there  are  some  of  your  coun- 
trymen here  who  are  going  to  be  exhibit- 
ed on  the  stage,  and  the  Countess  P 

and  all  your  friends  want  you  to  come 
and  interpret  for  them.” 

“ Infinitely  obliged.  And  pray,  what 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  some  of 
my  countrymen  arc  to  be  exhibited  on 
the  stage  ? Do  you  take  Americans  for 
mountebanks  ? ” 

“ No,  I don’t  mean  that ; but  it  is  just 
as  I tell  you.  Some  Americans  will  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  to-night  and  make  a 
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speech  in  American,  and  you  must  come 
and  explain  it  to  us.” 

I must  confess,  that,  at  first,  my  digni- 
ty was  a little  hurt  at  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  Americans;  but  a moment's 
reflection  convinced  me  that  I had  no 
grounds  for  offence,  and  all  of  a sudden 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  “ Americans  ” 
might  be  my  friends  of  the  Rue  d’Anjou, 
whose  “ guide  and  interpreter,”  though 
hardly  their  “ friend,”  had  got  them  down 
as  far  as  Siena  on  the  general  embassy. 
I was  resolved  to  see,  and  accordingly 
exchanging  my  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers for  a dress-box  costume,  I accom- 
panied my  friend  to  the  theatre.  My  ap- 
pearance at  the  pit-door  was  the  signal  for 
nods  and  beckonings  from  a dozen  boxes ; 
but  as  no  one  could  dispute  the  superior 

claims  of  the  Countess  P , I soon 

found  myself  seated  in  the  front  of  her 
Ladyship’s  box,  and  the  chief  object  of 
attention  till  the  curtain  rose. 

“ And  now,  my  dear  G , tell  us 

all  about  these  strange  countrymen  of 
yours,  — how  they  live,  — whether  it  is 
true  that  they  eat  one  another,  — what 
kind  of  houses  they  have,  — how  they 
treat  their  women,  — and  everything  else 
that  we  ought  to  know.” 

Two  or  three  years  later,  when  Cooper 
began  to  be  translated,  they  would  have 
known  better ; but  now  nothing  could 
convince  them  that  I was  not  perfectly 
qualified  to  answer  all  their  questions 
and  stand  interpreter  between  my  coun- 
trymen and  the  audience.  Fortunately, 
I had  read  Irving’s  beautiful  paper  in  the 
“ Sketch-Book,”  and  knew  “ The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans  ” by  heart ; and  putting  to- 
gether, as  well  as  I could,  the  ideas  of  In- 
dian life  I had  gained  from  these  sources, 
I accomplished  my  task  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  my  interrogators.  At  last  the 
curtain  rose,  and,  though  reduced  in  num- 
ber, and  evidently  much  the  worse  for 
their  protracted  stay  in  the  land  of  civil- 
ization and  brandy,  there  they  were,  the 
very  Osages  I had  seen  at  the  good  old 
General’s.  The  interpreter  came  for- 
ward and  told  his  story,  making  them 
chiefs  of  rank  on  a tour  of  pleasure.  And 


a burly-looking  fellow,  walking  up  and 
down  the  stage  with  an  air  that  gave  the 
lie  to  every  assertion  of  the  interpreter, 
made  a speech  in  deep  gutturals  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  listeners.  Fortunate- 
ly for  me,  the  Italian  love  of  sound  kept 
my  companions  still  till  the  speech  was 
ended,  and  then,  just  as  they  were  turn- 
ing to  me  for  a translation,  the  inter- 
preter announced  his  intention  of  trans- 
lating it  for  them  himself.  Nothing  else, 
I verily  believe,  could  have  saved  my 
reputation,  and  enabled  me  to  retain  my 
place  as  a native-born  American.  When 
the  exhibition  was  over, — and  even  with 
the  ludicrousness  of  my  part  of  it,  to  me 
it  was  a sad  one,  — I went  behind  the 
scenes  to  take  a nearer  view  of  these 
poor  victims  of  avarice.  They  were  sit- 
ting round  a warming-pan,  looking  jaded 
and  worn,  brutalized  beyond  even  what 
I had  first  imagined.  It  was  my  last  sight 
of  them,  and  I was  glad  of  it ; how  far 
they  went,  and  how  many  of  them  found 
their  way  back  to  their  native  land,  I 
never  was  able  to  learn. 

Before  I left  the  Rue  d’Anjou,  it  was 
arranged,  that,  as  soon  as  I had  seen  a 
little  more  of  Paris,  I should  go  to  La 
Grange.  “ One  of  the  young  ladies  will 
teach  you  French,”  said  the  General, 
“ and  you  can  make  your  plans  for  the 
winter  at  your  leisure.” 

LA  GRANGE. 

It  was  on  a bright  autumn  morning 
that  I started  for  the  little  village  of  Ro- 
say,  — some  two  leagues  from  Paris,  and 
the  nearest  point  by  diligence  to  La 
Grange.  A railroad  passes  almost  equal- 
ly near  to  it  now,  and  the  French  dili- 
gence, like  its  English  and  American 
counterpart,  the  stage-coach,  has  long 
since  been  shorn  of  its  honors.  Yet  it 
was  a pleasant  mode  of  travelling,  taking 
you  from  place  to  place  in  a wav  to  give 
you  a good  general  idea  of  the  country 
you  were  passing  through,  and  bringing 
you  into  much  closer  relations  with  your 
fellow-travellers  than  you  can  form  in  a 
rail-car.  There  was  the  crowd  at  the 
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door  of  the  post-house  where  you  stop- 
ped to  change  horses,  and  the  little  troop 
of  wooden-shoed  children  that  followed 
you  up  the  hill,  drawling  out  in  unison, 
“ Un  peu  de  charite,  s’ it  vous  plait”  grad- 
ually quickening  their  pace  as  the  horses 
began  to  trot,  and  breaking  all  off  togeth- 
er and  tumbling  in  a heap  as  they  scram- 
bled for  the  sous  that  were  thrown  out  to 
them. 

For  a light,  airy  people,  the  French 
have  a wonderful  facility  in  making  clum- 
sy-looking  vehicles.  To  look  at  a dili- 
gence, you  would  say  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guide  it  through  a narrow  street, 
or  turn  it  into  a gate.  The  only  thing 
an  American  would  think  of  likening  it 
to  would  be  three  carriages  of  different 
Bhapcs  fastened  together.  First  came 
the  Coupd , in  shape  like  an  old-fashion- 
ed chariot,  with  a seat  for  three  per- 
sons, and  glass  windows  in  front  and 
at  the  sides  that  gave  you  a full  view 
of  everything  on  the  road.  This  was 
the  post  of  honor,  higher  in  price,  and, 
on  long  journeys,  always  secured  a day 
or  two  beforehand.  Not  the  least  of  its 
advantages  was  the  amusement  it  afford- 
ed you  in  watching  the  postilion  and  his 
horses,  — a never-failing  source  of  merri- 
ment ; and  what  to  those  who  know  how 
important  it  is,  in  a set  of  hungry  travel- 
lers, to  secure  a good  seat  at  table,  the 
important  fact  that  the  coupe -door  was 
the  first  door  opened,  and  the  coupe- 
passengers  received  as  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  party.  The 
Interieur  came  next : somewhat  larger 
than  our  common  coach,  with  seats  for 
six,  face  to  face,  two  good  windows  at 
the  sides,  and  netting  above  for  parcels 
of  every  kind  and  size : a comfortable 
place,  less  exposed  to  jolts  than  the  cou- 
pd even,  and  much  to  be  desired,  if  you 
could  but  nu^ke  sure  of  a bac  k-comer  and 
an  accommodating  companion  opposite  to 
you.  Last  of  all  was  the  Rotonde , with  its 
entrance  from  the  rear,  its  seats  length- 
wise, room  for  six,  and  compensating  in 
part  for  its  comparative  inferiority  in  oth- 
er respects  by  leaving  you  free  to  get  in 
and  out  as  you  chose,  without  consulting 


the  conductor.  This,  however,  was  but 

the  first  story,  or  the  rooms  of  state  of 

this  castle  on  wheels.  On  a covered 

dicky,  directly  above  the  coupe',  and  thus 

on  the  very  top  of  the  whole  machine, 

was  another  row  of  passengers,  with  the 

conductor  in  front,  looking  down  through 

the  dust  upon  the  world  beneath  them, 

not  verv  comfortable  when  the  sun  was 
0 

hot,  still  less  comfortable  of  a rainy  day, 
but  just  in  the  place  which  of  all  others 
a real  traveller  would  wish  to  be  in  at 
morning  or  evening  or  of  a moonlight 
night  The  remainder  of  the  top  was  re- 
served for  the  baggage,  carefully  packed 
and  covered  up  securely  from  dust  and 
rain. 

I had  taken  the  precaution  to  engage 
a seat  in  the  coupe  the  day  before  I set 
out.  Of  my  companions,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  I have  not  the  slightest  recollection. 
But  the  road  was  good, — bordered,  as  so 
many  French  roads  are,  with  trees,  and 
filled  with  a thousand  objects  full  of  in- 
terest to  a young  traveller.  There  was 
the  roulage : an  immense  cart  filled  with 
goods  of  all  descriptions,  and  drawn  by 
four  or  five  horses,  ranged  one  before  an- 
other, each  decked  with  a merry  string 
of  bells,  and  generally  rising  in  gradu- 
ated proportions  from  the  full-sized  lead- 
er to  the  enormous  thill  horse,  who  bore 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Some- 
times half  a dozen  of  them  would  pass 
in  a row,  the  drivers  walking  together 
and  whiling  away  the  time  with  stories 
and  songs.  Now  and  then  a post-chaise 
would  whirl  by  with  a clattering  of  wheels 
and  cracking  of  whip  that  were  general- 
ly redoubled  as  it  came  nearer  to  the  dili- 
gence, and  sank  again,  when  it  was  pass- 
ed, into  comparative  moderation  both  of 
noise  and  speed.  There  were  foot  trav- 
ellers, too,  in  abundance;  and  as  I saw 
them  walking  along  under  the  shade  of 
the  long  line  of  trees  that  bordered  the 
road,  I could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
thoughtful  provision  for  the  protection  of 
the  traveller  was  the  most  pleasing  indi- 
cation I had  yet  seen  of  a country  long 
settled. 

While  I was  thus  looking  and  won- 
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dering,  and  drawing  perhaps  the  hasty 
comparisons  of  a novice,  I saw  a gen- 
tleman coming  towards  us  with  a firm, 
quick  step,  his  blue  surtout  buttoned  tight 
over  his  breast,  a light  walking-stick  in 
his  hand,  and  with  the  abstracted  air  of 
a man  who  saw  something  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  bodily  eye.  It  was  Cooper, 
just  returning  from  a visit  to  the  Gener- 
al, and  dreaming  perhaps  of  his  forest- 
paths  or  the  ocean.  Iiis  carriage  with 
his  family  was  coming  slowly  on  behind. 
A day  earlier  and  I should  have  found 
them  all  at  La  Grange. 

It  was  evident  that  the  good  people  of 
Rosay  were  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
travellers  on  their  way  to  La  Grange 
with  a very  small  stock  of  French;  for 
I had  hardly  named  the  place,  when  a 
brisk  little  fellow,  announcing  himself  as 
the  guide  of  all  the  Messieurs  Ame'ri- 
caitis , swung  my  portmanteau  upon  his 
back  and  set  out  before  me  at  the  regular 
jog-trot  of  a well-trained  porter.  The 
distance  was  but  a mile,  the  country  lev- 
el, and  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  cas- 
tle. Castle,  indeed,  it  was,  with  its  point- 
ed Norman  towers,  its  massive  walls,  and 
broad  moat,  — memorials  of  other  days, 
— and  already  gray  with  age  before  the 
first  roof-tree  was  laid  in  the  land  which 
its  owner  had  helped  to  build  up  to  a 
great  nation.  On  a hill-side  its  appear- 
ance would  have  been  grand.  As  it  was, 
it  was  impressive,  and  particularly  as  first 
6een  from  the  road.  The  portcullis  was 
gone,  but  the  arched  gateway  still  re- 
mained, flanked  by  towers  that  looked 
sombre  and  stern,  even  amidst  the  deep 
green  of  the  ivy  which  covered  the  left 
tower  almost  to  the  battlements.  I was 
afterwards  told  that  the  ivy  itself  had  a 
special  significance, — having  been  plant- 
ed by  Charles  Fox,  during  a visit  to  La 
Grange  not  long  before  his  death.  And 
Fox,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  exert- 
ed all  his  eloquence  to  induce  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  demand  the  liberation 
of  Lafayette  from  Olmutz, — an  act  which 
called  down  upon  him  at  the  time  the  bit- 
terest invectives  of  party  rhetoric,  but 
which  the  historian  of  England  now  re- 


cords as  a bright  page  in  the  fife  of  one 
of  her  greatest  men.  Ah,  how  different 
would  our  record  be,  if  we  could  always 
follow  our  instinct  of  immortality,  and  in 
all  our  actions  look  thoughtfully  forward 
to  the  judgment  of  the  future  ! 

Passing  under  the  massive  arch,  I found 
myself  in  the  castle  court  Three  sides 
of  the  edifice  were  still  standing,  dark- 
ened, indeed,  and  distained  by  the  winds 
and  rains  of  centuries,  but  with  an  air 
of  modern  comfort  and  neatness  about 
the  doors  and  windows  that  seemed  more 
in  keeping  than  the  moat  and  towers 
with  the  habits  of  the  present  day.  The 
other  curtain  had  been  thrown  down 
years  before, — how  or  why  nobody  could 
tell  me,  but  not  improbably  in  some  of 
the  domestic  wars  which  fill  and  defile 
the  annals  of  medimval  Europe.  In  those 
days  the  loss  of  it  must  have  been  a seri- 
ous one ; but  for  the  modern  occupant 
it  was  a real  gain,— letting  in  the  air  and 
sunlight,  and  opening  a pleasant  view  of 
green  plantations  from  every  window  of 
the  court. 

A servant  met  me  at  the  main  en- 
trance, a broad  stairway  directly  oppo- 
site the  gate,  and,  taking  my  card,  led 
me  up  to  a spacious  hall,  where  he  asked 
me  to  wait  while  he  went  to  announce 
my  arrival  to  the  General.  The  hall 
was  a large  oblong  room,  plainly,  but 
neatly  furnished,  with  a piano  at  one 
end,  its  tessellated  oaken  floor  highly 
polished,  and  communicating  by  folding- 
doors  with  an  inner  room,  in  which  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  a bright  wood-fire, 
and  a portrait  of  Bailly  over  the  man- 
tel. On  the  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  fold- 
ing-doors, was  suspended  an  American 
flag  with  its  blue  field  of  stars  and  its 
red  and  white  stripes  looking  down  upon 
me  in  a way  that  made  my  American 
veins  tingle. 

But  I had  barely  time  to  look  around 
me  before  I heard  a heavy  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  next  moment  the  General 
entered.  This  time  he  gave  me  a French 
greeting,  pressing  me  in  his  arms  and 
kissing  me  on  both  cheeks.  “ We  were 
expecting  you,”  said  he,  “ and  you  are 
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in  good  season  for  dinner.  Let  me  show 
you  your  room.” 

If  I had  had  my  choice  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  castle,  I should  have  chosen  the 
very  one  that  had  been  assigned  me.  It 
was  on  the  first — not  the  ground — floor, 
at  the  end  of  a long  vaulted  gallery  and 
in  a tower.  There  was  a deep  alcove 
from  the  bed, — a window  looking  down 
upon  the  calm  waters  of  the  moat,  and 
giving  glimpses,  through  the  trees,  of 
fields  and  woods  beyond,  — a fireplace 
with  a cheerful  fire,  which  had  evident- 
ly been  kindled  the  moment  my  arrival 
was  known,  — the  tessellated  floor  with 
its  waxen  gloss, — and  the  usual  furniture 
of  a French  bed-room,  a good  table  and 
comfortable  chairs.  A sugar-bowl  filled 
with  sparkling  beet  sugar,  and  a decan- 
ter of  fresh  water,  on  the  mantel-piece, 
would  have  shown  me,  if  there  had  been 
nothing  else  to  show  it,  that  I was  in 
France.  The  General  looked  round  the 
room  to  make  sure  that  all  was  comfort- 
ably arranged  for  me,  and  then  renew- 
ing his  welcome,  and  telling  me  that  the 
castle -bell  would  ring  for  dinner  in 
about  half  an  hour,  left  me  to  take  pos- 
session of  my  quarters  and  change  my 
dress. 

If  I had  not  been  afraid  of  getting  be- 
lated, I should  have  sat  down  awhile  to 
collect  my  thoughts  and  endeavor  to 
realize  where  I was.  But  as  it  was,  I 
could  do  little  more  than  unpack  my 
trunk,  arrange  my  books  and  writing- 
materials  on  the  table,  and  change  my 
dusty  clothes,  before  the  bell  rang.  Oh, 
how  that  bell  sounded  through  the  long 
corridor  from  its  watch-tower  over  the 
gateway ! And  how  I shrank  back  when 
I found  myself  on  the  threshold  of  the 
hall  and  saw  the  inner  room  full ! The 
General  must  have  divined  my  feelings; 
for,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  he  came  for- 
ward to  meet  me,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  presented  me  to  all  the  elders  of  the 
party  in  turn.  Ho  apparently  supposed, 
that,  with  the  start  I had  had  in  the  Rue 
d’ Anjou,  I should  make  my  way  among 
the  younger  ones  myself. 

It  was  a family  circle  covering  three 


generations:  the  General,  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  and  two  daughters,  and 
ten  grandchildren, — among  whom  I was 
glad  to  see  some  of  both  sexes  sufficient- 
ly near  my  own  age  to  open  a very 
pleasant  prospect  for  me  whenever  I 
should  have  learnt  French  enough  to 
feel  at  home  among  them.  Isor  was  the 
domestic  character  of  the  group  broken 
by  the  presence  of  a son  of  Casimir 
Perier,  who  was  soon  to  marry  George 
Lafayette’s  eldest  daughter,  the  Count 
de  S<5gur,  the  General’s  uncle,  though 
but  a month  or  two  his  elder,  and  the 
Count  de  Tracy,  father  of  Madame 
George  de  Lafayette,  and  founder  of 
the  French  school  of  Ideology,  compan- 
ions, both  of  them,  of  the  General’s  youth, 
and,  at  this  serene  close  of  a life  of 
strange  vicissitudes  and  bitter  trials,  still 
his  friends.  Levasseur,  his  secretary,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  visit  to  the 
United  States,  with  his  German  wife, 
a young  gentleman  whose  name  I have 
forgotten,  but  who  was  the  private  tutor 
of  young  Jules  de  Lasteyrie,  and  Major 
Frye,  an  English  half- pay  officer,  of 
whom  I shall  have  a good  deal  more 
to  say  by-and-by,  completed  the  circle. 
We  formed  a long  procession  to  the  din- 
ing-room, and  I shall  never  forget  how 
awkward  I felt  on  finding  myself  walk- 
ing, with  the  General’s  arm  in  mine,  at 
the  head  of  it  There  was  a certain  air 
of  high  breeding,  of  respect  for  others 
founded  on  self-respect,  and  a perfect 
familiarity  with  all  the  forms  of  society, 
which  relieved  me  from  much  of  my  em- 
barrassment by  making  me  feel  instinc- 
tively that  nobody  would  take  unpleas- 
ant notice  of  it.  Still,  that  first  dinner 
was  a trial  to  my  nerves,  though  I do 
not  remember  that  the  trial  interfered 
with  my  appetite.  It  was  served,  of 
course,  in  courses,  beginning  with  soup 
and  ending  with  fruit  Most  of  the  dish- 
es, as  I afterwards  learned,  were  the  prod- 
uce of  the  farm,  and  they  certainly  bore 
good  witness  to  the  fanner’s  judgment 
and  skill.  The  General  was  a hearty 
eater,  as  most  Frenchmen  are ; but  he 
loved  to  season  his  food  with  conversa- 
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tion,  and,  much  as  he  relished  his  meals, 
he  seemed  to  relish  the  pleasant  talk  be- 
tween the  courses  still  more.  As  I was 
unable  to  follow  the  conversation  of  the 
table,  I came  in  for  a large  share  of  the 
General’s  attention,  who  would  turn  to 
me  ever)'  now  and  then  with  something 
pleasant  to  say.  He  had  had  the  con- 
sideration, too,  to  place  one  of  the  young 
ladies  next  to  me,  directly  on  my  right, 
as  I was  on  his ; and  her  English,  though 
not  perfectly  fluent,  was  fluent  enough  to 
enable  us  to  keep  up  a lively  interlude. 

On  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
General  led  me  up  to  a portrait  of  my 
grandfather,  and  indulged  himself  for  a 
while  in  endeavoring  to  trace  a resem- 
blance between  us.  I say  indulged ; for 
he  often,  down  to  the  last  time  that  I 
ever  saw  him,  came  back  to  this  subject, 
and  seemed  to  take  a peculiar  pleasure 
in  it.  He  had  been  warmly  attached 
to  General  Greene,  and  the  attachment 
which  both  of  them  bore  to  Washington 
served  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to 
each  other.  This  portrait,  a copy  from 
Peale,  had  been  one  of  the  fruits  of  his 
last  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  hung, 
with  those  of  some  other  personal  friends, 
— great  men  all  of  them,  — on  the  draw- 
ing-room wall.  His  Washington  was  a 
bronze  from  Houdon’s  bust,  and  stood 
opposite  the  mantel-piece  on  a marble 
pedestal.  Conversation  and  music  filled 
up  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  before  I 
withdrew  for  tho  night  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  I should  begin  my  French 
tho  next  morning,  with  one  of  the  young 
ladies  for  teacher.  And  thus  ended  my 
first  day  at  La  Grange. 

EVERY-DAY  LIFE  AT  LA  GRANGE. 

The  daily  life  at  La  Grange  was  ne- 
cessarily systematic.  The  General’s  po- 
sition compelled  him  to  see  a great  deal 
of  company  and  exposed  him  to  con- 
stant interruptions.  He  kept  a kind  of 
open  table,  at  which  part  of  the  faces 
seemed  to  be  changing  every  day.  Then 
there  were  his  own  children,  with  claims 
upon  his  attention  which  he  was  not  dis- 
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posed  to  deny,  and  a large  family  of 
grandchildren  to  educate,  upon  all  of 
whose  minds  he  wished  to  leave  personal 
impressions  of  their  intercourse  with  him 
which  should  make  them  feel  how  much 
he  loved  and  cherished  them  all.  For- 
tunately, the  size  of  the  castle  made  it 
easy  to  keep  the  family  rooms  distant 
from  the  rooms  of  the  guests ; and  a judi- 
cious division  of  time  enabled  him  to  pre- 
serve a degree  of  freedom  in  the  midst 
of  constraint,  which,  though  the  rule  in 
Europe,  American  hosts  in  town  or  coun- 
try have  very  little  conception  of. 

Every  one  rose  at  his  own  hour,  and 
was  master  of  his  time  till  eleven.  If  he 
wanted  an  early  breakfast,  he  could  have 
a cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate  or  milk  in 
his  room  for  the  asking.  But  the  family 
breakfast -hour  was  at  eleven,  a true 
French  breakfast,  and  attended  with  all 
the  forms  of  dinner  except  in  dress.  The 
castle-bell  was  rung ; the  household  col- 
lected in  the  parlor;  and  all  descend- 
ed in  one  order  to  the  dining-room.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  this  morning  gath- 
ering. The  General  was  almost  always 
among  the  first  to  come  in  and  take  his 
stand  by  the  fireplace,  with  a cordial 
greeting  for  each  guest  in  turn.  As  his 
grandchildren  entered,  they  went  up  to 
offer  their  morning  salutations  to  him 
first  of  all,  and  there  was  the  paternal 
kiss  on  the  forehead  and  a pleasant  word 
for  each.  Ilis  son  and  daughters  gen- 
erally saw  him  in  his  own  room  before 
they  came  down. 

Breakfast  was  a cheerful  meal,  served 
in  courses  like  dinner,  and  seasoned  with 
conversation,  in  which  every  one  was  free 
to  take  a part  or  listen,  as  he  felt  dispos- 
ed. There  was  no  hurry,  no  confusion 
about  it;  all  sat  down  and  rose  at  the 
same  time  ; and  as  every  one  that  worked 
at  all  had  evidently  done  part  of  his  day's 
work  before  he  came  to  table,  all  came 
with  good  appetites.  Then  came  the 
family  walk,  all  starting  out  in  a group, 
but  always  sure  to  break  up  into  smaller 
groups  as  they  went  on  : the  natural  law 
of  affinities  never  failing  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  they  who  found  most  pleasure 
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in  each  other’s  society  generally  ending 
their  walk  together.  Sometimes  the  Gen- 
eral would  come  a little  way  with  us,  but 
soon  turned  off  to  the  farm,  or  dropped  be- 
hind and  went  back  to  his  books  and  let- 
ters. An  hour  in  the  grounds  passed  quick- 
ly, — too  quickly,  1 often  used  to  think ; 
and  then,  unless,  as  occasionally  happen- 
ed, there  was  an  excursion  on  foot  which 
all  were  to  take  part  in,  the  members  of 
the  family  withdrew  to  their  own  apart- 
ments, and  the  guests  were  left  free  to 
fill  up  the  time  till  dinner  as  they  chose. 
With  books,  papers,  and  visits  from  room 
to  room,  or  strolls  about  the  grounds,  the 
hours  never  lagged;  and  much  as  one 
day  seemed  like  another,  there  was  al- 
ways something  of  its  own  to  remember 
it  by.  Of  course,  this  regularity  was  not 
the  result  of  chance.  Behind  the  visible 
curtain  was  the  invisible  spirit  guiding 
and  directing  alL  It  was  no  easy  task 
to  provide  abundantly,  and  yet  judicious- 
ly, for  a family  always  large,  but  which 
might  at  any  moment  be  almost  doubled 
without  an  hour’s  notice.  The  farm,  as  I 
have  already  said,  furnished  a full  propor- 
tion of  the  daily  supplies,  and  the  Gen- 
eral was  the  farmer.  But  the  daily  task 
of  distribution  and  arrangement  fell  to 
the  young  ladies,  each  of  whom  took  her 
week  of  housekeeping  in  turn.  The 
very  first  morning  I was  admitted  be- 
hind the  scenes.  “ If  you  want  anything 
before  breakfast,”  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  as  the  evening  circle  was  breaking 
up,  “ come  down  into  the  butler’s  room 
and  get  it”  And  to  the  butler’s  room  I 
went ; and  there,  in  a calico  fitted  as 
neatly  as  the  rich  silk  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, with  no  papers  in  her  hair,  with 
nothing  but  a richer  glow  to  distinguish 
the  morning  from  the  evening  face,  with 
laughing  eyes  and  busy  hands,  issuing 
orders  and  inspecting  dishes,  stood  the 
very  girl  with  whom  I was  to  begin  at 
nine  my  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
French.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  grass  which  the 
cows  fed  on  at  La  Grange ; for  I used  to 
go  regularly  every  morning  for  my  cup 
of  milk,  and  it  never  disagreed  with  me. 


MY  FRENCH. 

Oh,  that  lesson  of  French ! Two  seats 
at  the  snug  little  writing-table,  and  only 
one  witness  of  my  blunders ; for  nobody 
ever  thought  of  coming  into  the  drawing- 
room before  the  breakfast-bell.  Unfortu- 
nately for  me,  Ollendorff  had  not  yet  pub- 
lished his  thefts  from  Manesca ; and  in- 
stead of  that  brisk  little  war  of  question 
and  answer,  which  loosens  the  tongue  so 
readily  to  strange  sounds  and  forms  the 
memory  so  promptly  to  the  combinations 
of  a new  idiom,  I had  to  struggle  on 
through  the  scanty  rules  and  multitudi- 
nous exceptions  of  grammar,  and  pick 
my  way  with  the  help  of  a dictionary 
through  the  harmonious  sentences  of 
“ Telemaque.”  And  never  had  sentences 
seemed  so  harmonious  to  my  ears  before ; 
and  never,  I fear,  before  had  my  young 
friend’s  patience  been  so  sorely  tried,  or 
her  love  of  fun  put  under  so  unnatural  a 
restraint.  “ Calypso  ne  pouvait  se  conso- 
ler” over  and  over  and  over  again,  her 
rosy  lips  moving  slowly  in  order  to  give 
distinctness  to  every  articulation,  and  her 
blue  eyes  fairly  dancing  with  repressed 
laughter  at  my  awkward  imitation.  If  my 
teacher’s  patience  could  have  given  me 
a good  pronunciation,  mine  would  have 
been  perfect  Day  after  day  she  came 
back  to  her  task,  and  ever  as  the  clock 
told  nine  would  meet  me  at  the  door  with 
the  same  genial  smile. 

Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  I found 
myself  once  more  in  Paris,  and  at  a large 
party  at  the  house  of  the  American  Min- 
ister, the  late  Mr.  King.  As  I was  wan- 
dering through  the  rooms,  looking  at 
group  after  group  of  unknown  faces,  my 
eye  fell  upon  one  that  I should  have  rec- 
ognized at  once  as  that  of  my  first  teacher 
of  French,  if  it  had  not  seemed  to  me 
impossible  that  twenty  years  could  have 
passed  over  it  so  lightly. 

“ Who  is  that  lady  ? ” I asked  of  a gen- 
tleman near  me,  whom  it  was  impossible 
not  to  set  down  at  once  for  an  Ameri- 
can. 

“Why,  that  is  Madame  de , a 

grand-daughter  of  General  Lafayette.” 
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I can  hardly  account,  at  this  quiet  mo- 
ment, for  the  sudden  impulse  that  seized 
me  ; but  resist  it  I could  not ; and  walk- 
ing directly  up  to  her,  I made  my  lowest 
bow,  and,  without  giving  her  time  to  look 
me  well  in  the  face,  repeated,  with  all  the 
gravity  I could  command,  “ Calypso  tie 
pouvait  se  consoler  du  depart  d'Ulysse.'* 

“ O ! Monsieur  Greene,”  said  she,  hold- 
ing out  both  her  hands,  “ it  must  be 
you ! ” 

THE  GENERAL. 

General  Lafayette  had  just  en- 
tered his  seventy-first  year.  In  his  child- 
hood he  had  been  troubled  by  a weak- 
ness of  the  chest  which  gave  his  friends 
some  anxiety.  But  his  constitution  was 
naturally  good,  and  air,  exercise,  and  ex- 
posure gradually  wore  away  every  trace 
of  his  original  debility.  In  person  he 
was  tall  and  6trongly  built,  with  broad 
shoulders,  large  limbs,  and  a general  air 
of  strength,  which  was  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  an  evident  tending 
towards  corpulency.  While  still  a young 
man,  his  right  leg  — the  same,  I believe, 
that  had  been  wounded  in  rallying  our 
broken  troops  at  the  Brandywine  — was 
fractured  by  a fall  on  the  ice,  leaving  him 
lame  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  This  did 
not  prevent  him,  however,  from  walking 
about  his  farm,  though  it  cut  him  off  from 
the  use  of  the  saddle,  and  gave  a halt  to 
his  gait,  which  but  for  his  dignity  of  car- 
riage would  have  approached  to  awk- 
wardness. Indeed,  he  had  more  dignity 
of  bearing  than  any  man  I ever  saw. 
And  it  was  not  merely  the  dignity  of 
self-possession,  which  early  familiarity 
with  society  and  early  habits  of  com- 
mand may  give  even  to  an  ordinary 
man,  but  that  elevation  of  manner  which 
springs  from  an  habitual  elevation  of 
thought,  bearing  witness  to  the  purity 
of  its  source,  as  a clear  eye  and  ruddy 
cheek  bear  witness  to  the  purity  of  the 
air  you  daily  breathe.  In  some  respects 
he  was  the  mercurial  Frenchman  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life ; yet  his  general  bear- 
ing, that  in  which  he  comes  oftenest  to 


my  memory,  was  of  calm  earnestness, 
tempered  and  mellowed  by  quick  sym- 
pathies. 

His  method  of  life  was  very  regular, — 
the  regularity  of  thirty  years  of  compara- 
tive retirement,  following  close  upon  fif- 
teen years  of  active  public  life,  begun  at 
twenty  in  the  army  of  Washington,  and 
ending  in  a Prussian  and  Austrian  dun- 
geon at  thirty-five. 

His  private  apartments  consisted  of 
two  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  first 
was  his  bed-room,  a cheerful,  though  not 
a large  room,  nearly  square,  with  a com- 
fortable fireplace,  and  a window  looking 
out  upon  the  lawn  and  woods  behind  the 
castle.  Just  outside  of  the  bed-room,  and 
the  first  object  that  struck  your  eye  on 
approaching  it  from  the  gallery,  was  a pic- 
ture by  one  of  his  daughters,  represent- 
ing the  burly  turnkey  of  Olmiitz  in  the 
act  of  unlocking  his  dungeon-door.  “ It 
is  a good  likeness,”  said  the  General  to 
me,  the  first  time  that  he  took  me  to  his 
rooms,  — “a  very  good  likeness.  I re- 
member the  features  well.”  From  the 
bed-room  a door  opened  into  a large  tur- 
ret-room, well  lighted  and  airy,  and  which, 
taking  its  shape  from  the  tower  in  which 
it  stood,  was  almost  a perfect  circle.  This 
was  the  General’s  library.  The  books 
were  arranged  in  open  cases,  filling  the 
walls  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  with  a 
neatness  and  order  which  revealed  an 
artistic  appreciation  of  their  effect.  It 
was  lighted  by  two  windows,  one  open- 
ing on  the  lawn,  the  other  on  the  farm- 
yards, and  both,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  looking  like  deep  recesses.  In 
the  window  that  looked  upon  the  farm- 
yards was  the  General’s  writing-table 
and  seat.  A spy-glass  lay  within  reach, 
enabling  him  to  overlook  the  yard-work 
without  rising  from  his  chair;  and  on 
the  table  were  his  farm-books,  with  the 
record  of  crops  and  improvements  enter- 
ed in  regular  order  with  his  own  hand. 
Charles  Sumner,  who  visited  La  Grange 
last  summer,  tells  me  that  they  lie  there 
st’1l. 

The  library  was  miscellaneous,  many 
of  the  books  being  presentation -copies, 
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and  most  of  them  neatly  bound.  Its  pre- 
dominant character,  as  nearly  as  I can 
recollect,  was  historical ; the  history  in 
which  he  had  borne  so  important  a part 
naturally  coming  in  for  a full  share. 
Though  not  a scholar  from  choice,  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  loved  books,  and  was  well 
read.  His  Latin  had  stood  him  in  stead 
at  Olmiitz  for  his  brief  communication 
with  his  surgeon ; and  1 have  a distinct 
impression,  though  I cannot  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  it,  that  he  never  drop- 
ped it  altogether.  His  associations  were 
too  much  among  men  of  thought  as  well 
as  men  of  action,  and  the  responsibilities 
that  weighed  upon  him  were  too  grave, 
to  pennit  so  conscientious  a man  to  neg- 
lect the  aid  of  books.  Of  the  historians 
of  our  Revolution,  he  preferred  Ramsay, 
who  had,  as  he  said,  put  everything  into 
his  two  volumes,  and  abridged  as  well  as 
Eutropius.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  pres- 
ence of  something  of  the  same  quality 
that  led  him  to  give  the  preference, 
among  the  numerous  histories  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  Mignet,  though,  in 
putting  him  into  my  hands,  he  cautioned 
me  against  that  dangerous  spirit  of  fatal- 
ism, which,  making  man  the  unconscious 
instrument  of  an  irresistible  necessity, 
leaves  him  no  real  responsibility  for  evil 
or  for  good. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  that  was  not  giv- 
en to  his  farm  or  his  guests.  I never 
entered  it  without  finding  him  at  his 
desk,  with  his  pen  or  a book  in  hand. 
His  correspondence  was  so  extensive  that 
he  was  always  obliged  to  keep  a secre- 
tary, though  a large  portion  of  his  letters 
were  written  with  his  own  hand.  He 
wrote  rapidly  in  fact,  though  not  rapidly 
to  the  eye;  and  you  were  surprised,  in 
seeing  his  hand  move  over  the  paper, 
to  find  how  soon  it  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet,  and  how  closely  it  filled  it 
up.  His  handwriting  was  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, neither  decidedly  French  nor  de- 
cidedly English,  — like  all  his  habits  and 
opinions,  formed  early  and  never  changed. 
I have  letters  of  his  to  my  grandfather, 
written  during  the  Revolution,  and  letters 


of  his  to  myself,  written  fifty  years  after 
it,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  the  difference  between  the  old  man 
and  the  young  one.  English  he  seemed 
to  write  as  readily  as  French,  although 
a strong  Gallicism  would  every  now  and 
then  slip  from  his  pen,  as  it  slipped  from 
his  tongue.  “ I had  to  learn  in  a hur- 
ry,” said  he,  giving  me  one  day  the  his- 
tory of  his  English  studies.  “I  began 
on  my  passage  out,  as  soon  as  I got  over 
my  sea-sickness,  and  picked  up  the  rest 
in  camp.  I was  compelled  to  write  and 
talk,  and  so  I learned  to  write  and  talk. 
The  officers  were  very  kind  and  never 
laughed  at  me.  After  the  peace,  Colonel 
Tarleton  came  over  to  Paris,  and  was 
presented  to  the  King  one  day  when  I 
happened  to  be  at  Court.  The  King  ask- 
ed him  how  I spoke  English.  ‘ I cannot 
say  how  he  speaks  it,  Sire,'  said  the  Col- 
onel, 4 but  I occasionally  had  the  good- 
luck  to  pick  up  some  of  his  letters  that 
were  going  the  wrong  way,  and  I can 
assure  your  Majesty  that  they  were  very 
well  written.’  ” 

His  valet  was  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
served  through  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
who  moved  about  with  the  orderly  gait 
and  quiet  air  of  a man  who  had  passed 
his  heyday  under  the  forming  influences 
of  camp  discipline.  He  was  a most  re- 
spectable-looking man,  as  well  as  a mast 
respectful  servant;  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  him  busying  himself  about  the 
General  at  his  morning  toilet,  and  watch 
his  delicate  handling  of  the  lather-brush 
and  razor,  without  feeling,  that,  however 
true  the  old  proverb  may  have  been  in 
other  cases,  Bastien’s  master  was  a hero 
to  him. 

The  General’s  dress  was  always  sim- 
ple, though  studiously  neat.  His  repub- 
licanism was  of  the  school  of  Washington, 
and  would  have  shrunk  from  a public 
display  of  a bare  neck  and  shirt-sleeves. 
Blue  was  his  usual  winter  color ; a frock- 
coat  in  the  morning,  and  a dress-coat  for 
dinner,  and  both  near  enough  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  to  escape  remark.  Ho 
had  begun  serious  life  too  early  to  have 
ever  been  anything  of  a dandy,  even  if 
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Nature  had  seen  fit  to  contradict  her- 
self so  far  as  to  have  intended  him  for 
one. 

Jewelry  I never  saw  him  wear;  but 
there  was  one  little  compartment  in  his 
library  filled  with  what  in  a certain  sense 
might  be  called  jewelry,  and  of  a kind 
that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of. 
In  one  of  the  drawers  was  a sword  made 
out  of  a key  of  the  Bastile,  and  present- 
ed to  him  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
other  key  he  sent  to  Washington.  When 
he  was  a young  man  the  Bastile  was  a 
reality,  and  those  keys  still  plied  their 
dismal  work  at  the  bidding  of  a power 
as  insensible  to  the  suffering  it  caused 
as  the  steel  of  which  they  were  made. 
Of  the  hundreds  who  with  sinking  hearts 
had  heard  them  turn  in  their  massive 
wards,  how  few  had  ever  come  back  to 
tell  the  tale  of  their  misery ! Lafayette 
himself,  but  for  the  quick  wit  of  a ser- 
vant-maid, might  have  passed  there  some 
of.the  youthful  days  that  he  passed  at  the 
side  of  Washington,  and  gazed  dimly,  as 
at  a dream,  in  the  Bastile,  at  what  he 
could  look  back  upon  as  a proud  reality 
in  Olmiitz.  Another  of  his  relics  was  a 
civic  crown,  oak-leaf  wrought  in  gold,  the 
gift  of  the  city  of  Lyons  ; but  this  belong- 
ed to  a later  period,  his  last  visit  to  Au- 
vergne, the  summer  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July,  and  which  called  forth  as 
enthusiastic  a display  of  popular  affec- 
tion as  that  which  had  greeted  his  last 
visit  to  America.  But  the  one  which  he 
seemed  to  prize  most  was  a very  plain 
pair  of  eye-glasses,  in  a simple  horn  case, 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  but 
which,  in  his  estimation,  neither  gold  nor 
jewels  could  have  replaced,  for  they  had 
once  belonged  to  Washington.  “ lie  gave 
them  to  me,”  said  the  General,  “ on  my 
last  visit  to  Mount  Vernon.” 

He  was  an  early  riser,  and  his  work 
began  the  moment  he  left  his  pillow. 
First  came  his  letters,  always  a heavy 
drain  upon  his  time ; for  he  had  been  so 
long  a public  man  that  everybody  felt 
free  to  consult  him,  and  everybody  that 
consulted  him  was  sure  of  a polite  an- 
swer. Then  his  personal  friends  had 


their  claims,  some  of  them  running  back 
to  youth,  some  the  gradual  accession  of 
later  years,  and  all  of  them  cherished  with 
that  genial  and  confiding  expansiveness 
which  was  the  great  charm  of  his  private 
life,  and  the  chief  source,  when  he  did 
err,  of  his  errors  as  a public  man.  Like 
all  the  men  of  Washington’s  school,  he 
was  systematically  industrious ; and  by 
dint  of  system  and  industry  his  immense 
correspondence  was  seldom  allowed  to 
get  the  start  of  him.  Important  letters 
were  answered  as  they  came,  and  minutes 
or  copies  of  the  answers  kept  for  refer- 
ence. He  seemed  to  love  his  pen,  and 
to  write  without  effort,  — never  aiming, 
it  is  true,  at  the  higher  graces  of  style, 
somewhat  diffuse,  too,  both  in  French  and 
in  English,  but  easy,  natural,  idiomatic, 
and  lucid,  with  the  distinctness  of  clear 
conceptions  rather  than  the  precision  of 
vigorous  conceptions,  and  a warmth  which 
in  his  public  letters  sometimes  rose  to 
eloquence,  and  in  his  private  letters  of- 
ten made  you  feel  as  if  you  were  listen- 
ing instead  of  reading. 

He  was  fond  of  anecdote,  and  told  his 
stories  with  the  fluency  of  a man  accus- 
tomed to  public  speaking,  and  the  ani- 
mation and  point  of  a man  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  men  of  wit  as  well  as  of 
men  of  action.  His  recollections  were 
wonderfully  distinct,  and  it  always  gave 
me  a peculiar  thrill  to  hear  him  talk  about 
the  great  men  he  had  lived  and  acted 
with  in  both  hemispheres,  as  familiarly 
as  if  he  had  parted  from  them  only  an 
hour  before.  It  was  bringing  history 
very  close  to  me,  and  peopling  it  with 
living  beings,  — beings  of  flesh  and  blood, 
who  ate  and  drank  and  slept  and  wore 
clothes  as  we  do ; for  here  was  one  of 
them,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
greatest  among  them  all,  whom  I had 
known  throxigh  books,  as  I knew  them 
long  before  I knew  him  in  actual  life, 
and  every  one  of  whose  words  and  ges- 
tures seemed  to  give  me  a clearer  con- 
ception of  what  they,  too,  must  have  been. 

Still  he  never  appeared  to  live  in  the 
recollections  of  his  youth,  as  most  old 
men  do.  His  life  was  too  active  a one 
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for  this,  and  the  great  principles  he  had 
consecrated  it  to  were  too  far-reaching 
and  comprehensive,  too  full  of  living,  ac- 
tual interest,  too  fresh  and  vigorous  in 
their  vitality,  to  allow  a man  of  his  san- 
guine and  active  temperament  to  forget 
himself  in  the  past  when  there  was  so 
much  to  do  in  the  present.  This  gave  a 
peculiar  charm  to  his  conversation ; for, 
no  matter  what  the  subject  might  be,  he 
always  talked  like  a man  who  believed 
what  he  said,  and  whose  faith,  a living 
principle  of  thought  and  action,  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  a genial  glow  by  the  quick- 
ness and  depth  of  his  sympathies.  His 
smile  told  this ; for  it  was  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  gentleness,  though  with  a dash 
of  earnestness  about  it,  an  under-current 
of  serious  thought,  that  made  you  feel  as 
if  you  wanted  to  look  behind  it,  and  re- 
minded you,  at  times,  of  a landscape  at 
sunset,  when  there  is  just  light  enough  to 
show  you  how  many  things  there  are  in 
it  that  you  would  gladly  dwell  upon,  if 
the  day  were  only  a little  longer. 


His  intercourse  with  his  children  was 
affectionate  and  confiding, — that  with  his 
daughters  touchingly  so.  They  had  shar- 
ed with  him  two  years  of  his  captivity  at 
Olmiitz,  and  he  seemed  never  to  look  at 
them  without  remembering  it  They  had 
been  his  companions  when  he  most  need- 
ed companionship,  and  had  learnt  to  enter 
into  his  feelings  and  study  his  happiness 
at  an  age  when  most  girls  are  absorbed 
in  themselves.  The  effect  of  this  early 
discipline  was  never  lost.  They  had 
found  happiness  where  few  seek  it,  in 
self-denial  and  self-control,  a religious 
cultivation  of  domestic  affections,  and  a 
thoughtful  development  of  their  minds  as 
sources  of  strength  and  enjoyment  They 
were  happy, — happy  in  what  they  had 
done  and  in  what  they  were  doing, — en- 
tering cheerfully  upon  the  serene  even- 
ing of  lives  consecrated  to  duty,  with 
children  around  them  to  love  them  as 
they  had  loved  their  father  and  mother, 
and  that  father  still  with  them  to  tell 
them  that  they  had  never  deceived  him. 


A FIELD  NIGHT  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


To  an  intelligent  American  visiting 
London  for  the  first  time,  few  places  of 
interest  will  present  stronger  attractions 
than  the  House  of  Commons  during  an 
animated  debate.  Commencing  its  exist- 
ence with  the  first  crude  ideas  of  popular 
liberty  in  England,  steadily  advancing  in 
influence  and  importance  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
middling  class,  until  it  came  to  hold  the 
purse  and  successfully  defend  the  rights 
of  the  people,  illustrated  for  many  gen- 
erations by  the  eloquence  and  the  states- 
manship of  the  kingdom,  and  to-day  wield- 
ing the  power  and  directing  the  destinies 
of  the  foremost  nation  in  the  world,  it  is 
not  strange  that  an  American,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  proud  of  the  same 
ancestry,  should  visit  with  the  deepest 


interest  the  scene  of  so  many  and  so  im- 
portant transactions.  Especially  will  this 
bo  the  case,  if  by  experience  or  obser- 
vation he  has  become  familiar  with  the 
course  of  proceedings  in  our  own  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  For,  although  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  is  the  parent  of 
all  similar  deliberative  bodies  in  the  civ- 
ilized world,  yet  its  rules  and  regulations 
are  in  many  respects  essentially  unique. 

Assuming  that  many  of  my  readers 
have  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
“sitting  out  a debate”  in  Parliament,  I 
have  ventured  to  hope  that  a description 
of  some  of  the  distinctive  features  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a sketch  of  some  of  its  prominent 
members,  might  not  bo  unwelcome. 

In  1840  the  corner-stone  of  the  New 
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Palace  of  Westminster  was  laid,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1852 
the  first  official  occupation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  took  place.  The  House  of 
Peers  was  first  used  in  1847.  It  is  not 
consistent  with  the  object  of  this  article 
to  6peak  of  the  dimensions  and  general 
appearance  of  this  magnificent  structure. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  its  architec- 
tural design,  in  its  interior  decorations, 
and  in  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  erected,  it  is  alike 
creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  fine  and  useful  arts  in  the  present 
century. 

The  entrance  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  through  Westminster  Hall.  What 
wealth  ofhistorical  recollections  is  suggest- 
ed by  this  name  ! As,  however,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  present,  we  dare  not 
even  touch  upon  so  fruitful  a theme,  but 
must  hasten  through  the  grand  old  hall, 
remarking  only  in  passing  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  built  in 
1097,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Richard  H.  in 
1398.  With  a single  exception, — tho 
Hall  of  Justice  in  Padua,  — it  is  the  lar- 
gest apartment  unsupported  by  pillars  in 
the  world.  Reluctantly  leaving  this  his- 
torical ground,  we  enter  St  Stephen’s 
Hall.  This  room,  rich  in  architectural 
ornaments  and  most  graceful  in  its  pro- 
portions, is  still  further  adorned  with 
statues  of  “men  who  rose  to  eminence 
by  the  eloquence  and  abilities  they  dis- 
played in  the  House  of  Commons.”  Who 
will  dispute  their  claims  to  this  distinc- 
tion ? The  names  selected  for  such  hon- 
orable immortality  are  Sclden,  Hamp- 
den, Falkland,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord 
Somers,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, Lord  Mansfield,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt, 
and  Grattan. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Hall,  out  of  which  open  two  corri- 
dors, one  of  which  leads  to  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Passing  through 
the  other,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  we 
must  pause  and  look  about  us.  We  are 
in  a large  apartment  brilliantly  lighted 
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and  richly  decorated.  As  we  stand  with 
our  backs  to  the  Great  Central  Hall,  the 
passage-way  to  the  right  conducts  to  the 
library  and  refreshment  rooms,  that  on 
the  left  is  the  private  entrance  of  the 
members  through  the  old  cloisters  of 
Stephen’s,  that  in  front  is  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  the 
corner  on  our  right  is  a small  table,  gar- 
nished with  all  the  materials  for  a cold 
lunch  for  the  use  of  those  members  who 
have  no  time  for  a more  substantial  meal 
in  the  dining-room.  Stimulants  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  not  wanting ; but  the  habits 
of  Englishmen  and  the  presence  of  vigi- 
lant policemen  prevent  any  abuse  of  this 
privilege.  The  refreshments  thus  provid- 
ed are  open  to  all,  and  in  this  qualified 
sense  I may  say  that  I have  lunched 
with  Disraeli,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Lord  Palmerston. 

But  the  hour  has  nearly  come  for  open- 
ing the  debate  ; members  are  rapidly  ar- 
riving and  taking  their  seats,  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  decide  upon  the  best  mode  of 
gaining  admission  to  the  House.  There 
are  a few  benches  on  the  floor  reserv- 
ed, as  of  right,  for  peers  and  their  sons, 
and,  by  courtesy,  for  gentlemen  introdu- 
ced by  them.  I may  be  pardoned  for  pre- 
suming that  this  high  privilege  is  beyond 
our  reach.  Our  only  alternative,  then, 
is  the  galleries.  These  arc,  the  Speaker’s 
Gallery,  on  the  south  side  of  the  House, 
and  directly  opposite  the  Speaker’s  chair, 
affording  room  for  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  the  Strangers’  Gallery,  be- 
hind this,  with  seats  for  about  sixty.  Vis- 
itors have  only  these  limited  accommoda- 
tions. The  arrangement  deprives  mem- 
bers of  all  temptation  to  “ speak  to  the 
galleries,”  and  is  consistent  with  the 
English  theory,  that  all  debates  in  the 
House  should  be  strictly  of  a business 
character.  And  as  to  anything  like  ap- 
plause on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  what 
punishment  known  to  any  criminal  code 
amonjr  civilized  nations  would  be  too  se- 
vere  for  such  an  offence  ? 

The  American  Minister  (and  of  course 
every  representative  of  a foreign  power) 
has  the  right  to  give  two  cards  of  admis- 
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sion,  entitling  the  bearer  of  each  to  a, 
seat  in  the  Speaker’s  Gallery.  But  these 
cards  admit  only  on  a specified  even- 
ing, and  if  not  used  then,  are  -worth- 
less. If  you  have  called  on  our.  distin- 
guished representative  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Janies,  you  have  probably  discovered 
that  his  list  is  full  for  the  next  fortnight 
at  least,  and,  although  the  Secretary  of 
Legation  politely  asks  your  name,  and 
promises  you  the  earliest  opportunity, 
you  retire  with  a natural  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment Many  Americans,  having 
only  a few  days  to  spend  in  London, 
leave  the  city  without  making  any  fur- 
ther efi’ort  to  visit  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  would  certainly  have  been  well 
to  forward,  in  advance  of  your  arrival  in 
London,  a written  application  to  the  Min- 
ister ; but  as  this  has  not  been  done,  what 
remains  V Ask  your  banker  for  a note 
of  introduction  to  some  member  of  the 
House,  and,  armed  with  this  epistle,  make 
your  appearance  in  the  lobby.  Give 
the  note,  with  your  card,  to  that  grave, 
clerical-looking  man  in  a little  box  on 
the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  and  pa- 
tiently await  the  approach  of  the  “ hon- 
orable gentleman.”  If  the  Speaker’s 
Gallery  is  not  full,  he  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  for  you  the  desired 
admission  ; and  if  at  leisure,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly spend  a few  moments  in  point- 
ing out  the  distinguished  men  who  may 
chance  to  be  in  attendance.  Be  sure 
and  carry  an  opera-glass.  Without  this 
precaution,  you  will  not  be  able  to  study 
to  your  satisfaction  the  faces  of  the  mem- 
bers, for  the  House  is  by  no  means  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  If  for  any  reason  this 
last  expedient  does  not  succeed,  must  we 
despair  for  this  evening  ? We  are  on 
the  ground,  and  our  engagements  may 
not  leave  another  so  good  opportunity. 
I have  alluded  to  the  presence  of  police- 
men in  the  lobby.  Do  I dream,  or  has  it 
been  whispered  to  me,  that  half  a crown, 
opportunely  and  adroitly  invested,  may 
be  of  substantial  advantage  to  the  wait- 
ing stranger?  But  by  all  means  insist 
on  the  Speaker’s  Gallery.  The  Stran- 
gers’ Gallery  is  less  desirable  for  many 
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reasons,  and,  being  open  to  everybody 
who  has  a member’s  order,  is  almost  in- 
variably crowded.  At  all  events,  it  should 
be  reserved  as  a dernier  resort.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  kindly  feeling  towards 
Americans,  I may  mention,  parenthetical- 
ly, that  I have  known  gentlemen  admit- 
ted to  the  Speaker’s  Gallery  on  their 
simple  statement  to  the  door-keeper  that 
they  were  from  the  United  States.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  official,  a civ- 
il personage,  but  usually  grave  to  the 
verge  of  solemnity,  — the  very  last  man 
you  would  have  selected  as  capable  of 
waggery,  — assumed  a comical  counter- 
feit of  terror,  and  said,  — “ Bless  me  ! 
we  must  be  obliging  to  Americans,  or 
who  knows  what  may  come  of  it  ? ” 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
on  a “ field  night  ” not  one  of  the  modes 
of  admission  which  I have  described  will 
be  of  any  service.  Nothing  will  avail 
you  then  but  a place  on  the  Speaker’s 
list,  and  even  in  that  case  you  must  be 
promptly  at  your  post,  for  “ First  come 
first  served”  is  the  rule. 

But  we  have  lingered  long  enough  in 
the  Lobby.  Let  us  take  our  places  in 
the  Speaker’s  Gallery, — for  tho  essayist 
has  hardly  less  power  than,  according  to 
Sydney  Smith,  has  the  novelist,  and  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  shall  show  you 
what  many  have  in  vain  longed  to  see. 

Once  there,  our  attention  is  instantly 
attracted  by  observing  that  almost  every 
member,  who  is  not  speaking,  wears  his 
hat.  This,  although  customary,  is  not 
compulsory.  Parliamentary  etiquette  on- 
ly insists  that  a member  while  speaking, 
or  moving  from  place  to  place,  shall  be 
uncovered.  The  gallery  opposite  the  one 
in  which  we  are  seated  is  for  the  use  of 
the  reporters.  That  ornamental  brass 
trellis  in  the  rear  of  the  reporters,  half 
concealing  a party  of  ladies,  is  a curious 
compromise  between  what  is  due  to  tra- 
ditional Parliamentary  regulations  and 
the  courtesy  to  which  the  fair  sex  is  en- 
titled. This  relaxation  of  the  old  rules 
dates  only  from  the  erection  of  the  new 
building. 

The  perfect  order  which  prevails  among 
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members  is  another  marked  feature  dur- 
ing the  debates.  The  bewigged  and  be- 
robed  Speaker,  seated  in  his  imposing 
high-backed  chair,  seems  rather  to  be  re- 
tained in  his  place  out  of  due  deference 
to  time-honored  custom  than  because  a 
presiding  officer  is  necessary  to  preserve 
proper  decorum.  To  be  sure,  demon- 
strations of  applause  at  a good  hit,  or  of 
discontent  with  a prosy  speaker,  are  com- 
mon, but  anything  approaching  disorder 
is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  adherence  to  forms  and  prece- 
dents is  not  a little  amusing.  Take,  for 
example,  a “division,”  which  corresponds 
to  a call  for  the  Ayes  and  Noes  with  us. 
To  select  an  instance  at  random,  — there 
happens  this  evening  to  be  a good  deal 
of  excitement  about  some  documents 
which  it  is  alleged  the  Ministry  dare  not 
produce  ; so  the  minority,  who  oppose 
the  bill  under  debate,  make  a great  show 
of  demanding  the  papers,  and,  not  being 
gratified,  move  to  adjourn  the  debate, 
with  the  design  of  postponing  the  passage 
of  the  obnoxious  measure. 

“I  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourn- 
ed.” 

“ Who  seconds  ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Those  in  the  affirmative,”  etc.,  etc. 
Feeble  “ Aye.” 

Most  emphatic  “ No.” 

“ The  noes  have  it.” 

“ No ! ” “ No ! ” 

“Ave  I”  “Aye!” 

“ Divide  !”  “ Divide  1 ” in  a perfect 

Babel  of  orderly  confusion. 

(Speaker,  very  solemnly  and  decided- 

ly.) — 

“ Strangers  must  withdraw  ! ” 

Is  the  gallery  immediately  cleared? 
Not  a bit  of  it  Ever)-  man  retains  his 
place.  Some  even  seem,  to  my  fancy,  to 
look  a sort  of  grim  defiance  at  the  Speak- 
er, as  a bold  Briton  should.  It  is  simply 
a form,  which  many  years  ago  had  some 
meaning,  and,  having  once  been  used, 
cannot  be  discontinued  without  putting 
the  Constitution  in  jeopardy.  Five  times 
this  evening,  the  minority,  intent  on  post- 
poning the  debate,  call  for  a division,  — 
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.and  as  many  times  are  strangers  gravely 
admonished  to  withdraw. 

There  are  two  modes  of  adjourning 
the  House, — by  vote  of  the  members, 
and  by  want  of  a quorum.  The  method 
of  procedure  in  the  latter  case  is  some- 
what peculiar,  and  has,  of  course,  the 
sanction  of  many  generations.  Suppose 
that  a dull  debate  on  an  unimportant 
measure,  numerous  dinner-parties,  a fash- 
ionable opera,  and  other  causes,  have 
combined  to  reduce  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  attendance  to  a dozen.  It  certain- 
ly is  not  difficult  to  decide  at  a glance  that 
a quorum  (forty)  is  not  present,  and  1 pre- 
sume you  are  every  instant  expecting,  in 
your  innocence,  to  hear,  “ Mr.  Speaker, 
I move,”  etc.  Pause  a moment,  my  impa- 
tient friend,  too  long  accustomed  to  the 
reckless  haste  of  our  Republican  assem- 
blies. Do  not,  even  in  thought,  tamper 
with  the  Constitution.  “ The  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors”  has  bequeathed  another 
and  undoubtedly  a better  mode  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  samo  result.  Some  member 
quietly  intimates  to  the  Speaker  that  forty 
members  are  not  present  That  dignified 
official  then  rises,  and,  using  his  cocked 
hat  as  an  index  or  pointer,  deliberately 
counts  the  members.  Discovering,  as  the 
apparent  result  of  careful  examination, 
that  there  really  is  no  quorum,  he  de- 
clares the  House  adjourned  and  sits  down; 
whereupon  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  seizes 
the  mace,  shoulders  it,  and  marches  out, 
followed  by  the  Speaker.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  is  the  ceremony  complete  and 
the  House  duly  adjourned. 

This  respect  for  traditional  usage  ad- 
mits of  almost  endless  illustration.  One 
more  example  must  suffice.  When  the 
Speaker  discovers  symptoms  of  disorder 
in  the  House,  he  rises  in  his  place  and 
says  with  all  suitable  solemnity,  “ Unless 
Honorable  Members  preserve  order,  I 
shall  name  names  ! ” and  quiet  is  instant- 
ly restored.  What  mysterious  and  appal- 
ling consequences  would  result  from  per- 
sistent disobedience,  nobody  in  or  out  of 
the  House  has  ever  known,  or  probably 
ever  will  know,  — at  any  rate,  no  Speak- 
er in  Parliamentary  annals  has  been  com- 
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pelled  to  adopt  the  dreaded  alternative. 
Shall  I be  thought  wanting  in  patriotism, 
if  I venture  to  doubt  whether  so  simple 
an  expedient  would  reduce  to  submission 
an  insubordinate  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington? 

Like  everything  else  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish, speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  eminently  practical.  “ The  bias  of  the 
nation,”  says  Mr.  Emerson,  “ is  a passion 
for  utility.”  Conceive  of  a company  of 
gentlemen  agreeing  to  devote,  gratuitous- 
ly, a certain  portion  of  each  year  to  the 
consideration  of  any  questions  which  may 
concern  the  public  welfare,  and  you  have 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  general  statement.  There  are  not 
wanting  constituencies  represented  by  un- 
fit men ; but  such  members  are  not  allow- 
ed to  consume  the  time  which  belongs  of 
right  to  men  of  capacity  and  tried  ability. 
The  test  is  sternly,  almost  despotically 
applied.  A fair  trial  is  given  to  a new 
member.  If  he  is  “ up  to  his  work,”  his 
name  goes  on  the  list  of  men  whom  the 
House  will  hear.  If,  however,  his  maid- 
en speech  is  a failure,  “ farewell,  a long 
farewell”  to  all  his  political  aspirations. 
Few  men  have  risen  from  such  a fall. 
Now  and  then,  as  in  the  well-known  in- 
stances of  Sheridan,  Disraeli,  and  some 
less  prominent  names,  real  genius,  aided 
by  dogged  determination,  has  forced  its 
way  upward  in  spite  of  early  ill-success; 
but  such  cases  are  very  rare.  The  rule 
may  work  occasional  injustice,  but  is  it 
after  all  so  very  unreasonable  ? “ Talk- 
ing,” they  contend,  “ must  be  done  by 
those  who  have  something  to  say.” 
Everything  one  sees  in  the  House  par- 
takes of  this  practical  tendency.  There 
are  no  conveniences  for  writing.  A mem- 
ber who  should  attempt  to  read  a manu- 
script speech  would  never  get  beyond 
the  first  sentence.  Nor  does  anybody 
ever  dream  of  writing  out  his  address  and 
committing  it  to  memory.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  informal  than  their  man- 
ner in  debate.  You  sec  a member  rising 
with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  his  gloves 
and  cane  in  the  other.  It  is  as  if  he  had 


just  said  to  his  neighbor,  “ I have  taken 
a good  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject  un- 
der discussion,  and  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  understand  it.  I am  inclined  to 
tell  the  House  what  I think  of  it.”  So 
you  find  him  on  the  floor,  or  “ on  his 
legs,”  in  parliamentary  phrase,  carrying 
this  intention  into  effect  in  a simple, 
business-like,  straightforward  way.  But 
if  our  friend  is  very  long,  or  threatens  to 
be  tedious,  I fear  that  unequivocal  and 
increasing  indications  of  discontent  will 
oblige  him  to  resume  his  seat  in  undig- 
nified haste. 

Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  deserves  more 
honorable  mention  than  the  high-toned 
courtesy  which  regulates  the  intercourse 
of  members. 

Englishmen  have  never  been  charged 
with  a want  of  spirit ; on  the  contrary, 
they  are  proverbially  “ plucky,”  and  yet 
the  House  is  never  disgraced  by  those 
shameful  brawls  which  have  given  to  our 
legislative  assemblies,  state  and  national, 
so  unenviable  a reputation  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  How  does  this  happen  ? 
To  Englishmen  it  does  not  seem  a very 
difficult  matter  to  manage.  If  one  mem- 
ber charges  another  with  ungentlcmanly 
or  criminal  conduct,  he  must  follow  up 
his  charge  and  prove  it,  — in  which  case 
the  culprit  is  no  longer  recognized  as  a 
gentleman  ; or  if  he  fails  to  make  good 
his  accusation,  and  neglects  to  atone  for 
his  offence  by  ample  and  satisfactory 
apologies,  he  is  promptly  “sent  to  Cov- 
entry ” as  a convicted  calumniator.  No 
matter  how  high  his  social  position  may 
have  been,  whether  nobleman  or  com- 
moner, he  shall  not  escape  the  disgrace 
he  has  deserved.  And  to  forfeit  one’s 
standing  among  English  gentlemen  is  a 
punishment  hardly  less  severe  than  to 
lose  caste  in  India.  In  such  a commu- 
nity, what  need  of  duels  to  vindicate 
wounded  honor  or  establish  a reputation 
for  courage  ? 

The  members  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  were  elected  in  the  spring  of 
1859.  Among  their  number  are  several 
men  who,  in  point  of  capacity,  eloquence* 
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and  political  experience,  will  compare  not 
unfavorably  with  the  ablest  statesmen 
whom  England  has  known  for  genera- 
tions. I have  thought  that  some  descrip- 
tion of  their  appearance  and  mental  char- 
acteristics might  not  be  unacceptable  to 
American  readers.  As  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  I shall  select 
an  occasion,  which,  from  the  importance 
of  the  question  under  discussion,  the  deep 
interest  which  it  awakened,  and  the  abil- 
ity with  which  it  was  treated,  certainly 
presented  as  favorable  an  opjiortunity  as 
could  ever  occur  to  form  a correct  opin- 
ion of  the  best  speaking  talent  in  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  debate  to  which  I allude 
took  place  early  in  the  month  of  July, 
1860. 

My  name  being  fortunately  on  the  first 
list  for  the  Speaker’s  Gallery,  I had  no 
difficulty  in  taking  my  place  the  moment 
the  door  was  open.  It  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved that  ever)'  seat  was  soon  filled.  In 
front  of  the  Speaker’s  Gallery  is  a single 
row  of  seats  designed  for  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  peers.  The  first  man  to  enter 
it  was  Mr.  Dallas,  and  he  was  presently 
followed  by  other  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  several  distinguished  no- 
blemen. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  an  American 
that  almost  the  first  business  of  the  even- 
ing concerned  his  own  country.  Some 
member  of  the  House  asked  Lord  John 
Russell,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, if  he  had  received  any  recent  de- 
spatches from  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  San  Juan  difficulty.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, or  would  be,  but  for  the  rapid 
march  of  more  momentous  events,  that 
only  a short  time  before,  news  had  reach- 
ed England  that  General  Harney,  violat- 
ing the  explicit  instructions  of  General 
Scott,  so  wisely  and  opportunely  issued, 
had  claimed  for  the  United  States  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  the  island  of  San 
Juan.  Lord  John  replied  by  stating  what 
had  been  the  highly  honorable  and  judi- 
cious policy  of  General  Scott,  and  the  un- 
warrantable steps  subsequently  taken  by 
General  Harney,  — that  Lord  Lyons  had 
communicated  information  of  the  conduct 


of  General  Harney  to  President  Buchan- 
an, who  had  recalled  that  officer,  and  had 
forwarded  instructions  to. his  successor  to 
continue  in  the  courso  marked  out  by 
General  Scott.  This  gratifying  announce- 
ment was  greeted  in  the  House  with  hear- 
ty cheers,  — a spontaneous  demonstra- 
tion of  delight,  which  proved  not  only  that 
the  position  of  affairs  on  this  question  was 
thought  to  be  serious,  but  also  the  genu- 
ine desire  of  Englishmen  to  remain  in  am- 
icable relations  with  the  United  States. 

To  this  brief  business  succeeded  the 
great  debate  of  the  session.  Let  me  en- 
deavor, at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  to  ex- 
plain the  exact  question  before  the  House. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  on  the  Budg- 
et, had  pledged  the  Ministry  to  a consid- 
erable reduction  of  the  taxes  for  the  com- 
ing year.  In  fulfilment  of  this  pledge,  it 
had  been  decided  to  remit  the  duty  on  pa- 
per, thereby  abandoning  about  £ 1,500, - 
000  of  revenue.  A bill  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect  passed  to  its  second  reading  by 
a majority  of  fifty-three.  To  defeat  the 
measure  the  Opposition  devoted  all  its  en- 
ergies, and  with  such  success  that  the  bill 
passed  to  its  third  reading  by  the  greatly 
reduced  majority  of  nine.  Emboldened 
by  this  almost  victory,  the  Conservatives 
determined  to  give  the  measure  its  coup 
de  grace  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Opposition  leaders,  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  oth- 
ers, attacked  the  bill,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  its  acknowledged  au- 
thor, with  as  much  bitterness  and  severity 
as  are  ever  considered  compatible  with 
the  dignified  decorum  of  that  aristocratic 
body ; all  the  Conservative  forces  were 
rallied,  and,  what  with  the  votes  actually 
given  and  the  proxies,  the  Opposition  ma- 
jority was  immense. 

Now  all  this  was  very  easily  and  very 
quickly  done.  The  Conservatives  were  ex- 
ultant, and  even  seemed  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  the  Ministry  had  received 
a fatal  blow.  But  they  forgot,  in  the  first 
flush  of  victory,  that  they  were  treading 
on  dangerous  ground, — that  they  were 
meddling  with  what  had  been  regarded 
for  centuries  as  the  exclusive  privilege 
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of  the  House  of  Commons.  English  Par- 
liamentary history  teaches  no  clearer  les- 
son than  that  the  right  to  pass  “ Mon- 
ey Bills,”  without  interference  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  been  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
several  generations.  The  public  was  not 
slow  to  take  the  alarm.  To  be  sure,  sev- 
eral causes  conspired  to  lessen  somewhat 
the  popular  indignation.  Among  these 
were  the  inevitable  expenses  of  the  Chi- 
nese War,  the  certainty  of  an  increased 
income  tax,  if  the  bill  became  a law,  and 
the  very  small  majority  which  the  meas- 
ure finally  received  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Nevertheless,  the  public  mind  was  deep- 
ly moved.  The  perils  of  such  a prece- 
dent were  evident  enough  to  any  thinking 
man.  Although  the  unwearied  exertions 
of  Bright,  Roebuck,  and  other  leading 
Radicals,  could  not  arouse  the  people  to 
that  state  of  unreasoning  excitement  in 
which  these  demagogues  delight,  yet  the 
tone  of  the  press  and  the  spirit  of  the 
public  meetings  gave  proof  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  crisis  was  not  wholly 
underrated.  These  meetings  were  fre- 
quent and  largely  attended ; inflammato- 
ry speeches  were  made,  strong  resolutions 
passed,  and  many  petitions  numerously 
signed,  protesting  against  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  Lords,  were  presented  to  the 
popular  branch  of  Parliament. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  action 
was  prompt  and  decided.  A committee 
was  immediately  appointed  to  search  for 
precedents,  and  ascertain  if  such  a pro- 
ceeding was  justified  by  Parliamentary’ 
history.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
was  anxiously  awaited  both  by  the  Com- 
mons and  the  nation.  To  the  disappoint- 
ment of  every' body,  the  committee,  after 
patient  and  protracted  research,  submit- 
ted a report,  giving  no  opinion  whatever 
on  the  question,  but  merely  reciting  all 
the  precedents  that  bore  on  the  subject 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  condition 
of  affairs  was  not  a little  critical.  Both 
the  strength  of  the  Ministry  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in- 
volved in  the  final  decision.  But,  unfor- 


tunately, the  Ministerial  party  was  far 
from  being  a unit  on  the  question.  Bright 
and  the  “ Manchester  School  ” demand- 
ed an  uncompromising  and  defiant  atti- 
tude towards  the  Lords.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  for  asserting  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  Commons,  but  for  avoiding 
a collision.  Where  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
be  found  could  not  be  precisely  predict- 
ed ; but  he  was  understood  to  bo  deeply 
chagrined  at  the  defeat  of  his  favorite 
measure,  and  to  look  upon  the  action 
of  the  Peers  as  almost  a personal  insult. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy a position  somewhere  between  the 
Premier  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. If  the  leaders  were  thus  divid- 
ed in  opinion,  there  was  no  less  diversity 
of  views  among  their  followers.  Some 
did  not  at  all  appreciate  the  nature  or 
magnitude  of  the  question,  a few  sympar 
thized  with  the  Conservatives,  and  very 
many  were  satisfied  that  a mistake  had 
been  made  in  sacrificing  so  large  a source 
of  revenue  at  a time  when  the  immediate 
prospect  of  war  with  China  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  national  defences  rendered 
it  important  to  increase,  rather  than  di- 
minish the  available  funds  in  the  treasury. 
The  Opposition,  of  course,  were  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  weak  points  in  the 
position  of  their  adversaries,  and  were 
even  hoping  that  the  Ministerial  dissen- 
sions might  lead  to  a Ministerial  defeat. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Lord  Palmerston  rose  to  define  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ministry,  to  vindicate  the  hon- 
or and  dignity  of  the  Commons,  to  avert 
a collision  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
in  general,  to  extricate  the  councils  of 
the  nation  from  an  embarrassing  and  dan- 
gerous dilemma. 

A word  about  the  personnel  of  the  Pre- 
mier, and  a glance  at  some  of  his  political 
antecedents.  His  Lordship  has  been  for 
so  many  years  in  public  life,  and  a mark- 
ed man  among  English  statesmen,  that, 
either  by  engraving,  photograph,  or  per- 
sonal observation,  his  face  is  familiar  to 
many  Americans.  And,  certainly,  there 
is  nothing  in  his  features  or  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  to  indicate 
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genius  or  even  ability.  He  is  simply  a 
burly  Englishman,  of  middling  height, 
with  an  air  of  constant  good-humor  and 
a very  pleasant  understanding  with  him- 
self. Perhaps  the  first  thing  about  him 
which  impresses  an  American,  accustom- 
ed at  home  to  dyspeptic  politicians  and 
statesmen  prematurely  old,  is  his  physical 
activity.  Fancy  a man  of  seventy -six, 
who  has  been  in  most  incessant  political 
life  for  more  than  fifty  years,  sitting  out  a 
debate  of  ten  hours  without  flinching,  and 
then  walking  to  his  house  in  Piccadilly, 
not  less  than  two  miles.  And  his  body  is 
not  more  active  than  his  mind.  lie  does 
something  more  than  sit  out  a debate. 
Not  a word  escapes  him  when  a promi- 
nent man  is  on  his  legs.  Do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  his  lazy  attitude  or  his  sleepy 
expression.  Not  a man  in  the  House 
has  his  wits  more  thoroughly  about  him. 
Ever  ready  to  extricate  his  colleagues 
from  an  awkward  difficulty,  to  evade  a 
dangerous  question, — making,  with  an  air 
of  transparent  candor,  a reply  in  which 
nothing  is  answered, — to  disarm  an  an- 
gry opponent  with  a few  conciliatory  or 
complimentary  words,  or  to  demolish  him 
with  a little  good-humored  raillery  which 
sets  the  House  in  a roar ; equally  skilful 
in  attack  and  retreat : such,  in  a word, 
is  the  bearing  of  this  gay  and  gallant  vet- 
eran, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
each  debate,  during  the  entire  session  of 
Parliament.  He  seems  absolutely  insen- 
sible to  fatigue.  “ I happened,”  said  a 
member  of  the  House,  writing  to  a friend, 
last  summer,  “ to  follow  Lord  Palmerston, 
as  he  left  the  cloak-room,  the  other  morn- 
ing, after  a late  sitting,  and,  as  I was  go- 
ing his  way,  I thought  I might  as  well  see 
how  he  got  over  the  ground.  At  first  he 
seemed  a little  stiff  in  the  legs ; but  when 
he  wanned  to  his  work  he  began  to  pull 
out,  and  before  he  got  a third  of  the  way 
he  bowled  along  splendidly,  so  that  he 
put  me  to  it  to  keep  him  in  view.  Per- 
haps in  a few  hours  after  that  long  sit- 
ting and  that  walk  home,  and  the  brief 
sleep  that  followed,  the  Premier  might 
have  been  seen  standing  bolt  upright  at 
one  end  of  a great  table  in  Cambridge 
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House,  receiving  a deputation  from  the 
country,  listening  with  patient  and  cour- 
teous attention  to  some  tedious  spokes- 
man, or  astonishing  his  hearers  by  his 
knowledge  of  their  affairs  and  his  inti- 
macy with  their  trade  or  business.”  On 
a previous  night,  I had  seen  Lord  Palmer- 
ston in  his  seat  in  the  House  from  4 p.  m. 
until  about  2 a.  m.,  during  a dull  debate, 
and  was  considerably  amused  when  he 
rose  at  that  late  or  early  hour,  and  “ beg- 
ged to  suggest  to  honorable  gentlemen,” 
that,  although  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
sit  there  until  daylight,  yet  he  thought 
something  was  due  to  the  Speaker,  (a 
hale,  heart)'  man,  sixteen  years  his  jun- 
ior,) and  as  there  was  to  be  a session  at 
noon  of  that  day,  he  hoped  the  debate 
would  be  adjourned.  The  same  sugges- 
tion had  been  fruitlessly  made  half  a doz- 
en times  before  ; but  the  Premier’s  man- 
ner was  irresistible,  and  amid  great  laugh- 
ter the  motion  prevailed.  The  Speaker, 
with  a grateful  smile  to  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  immediately  and  gladly  retired, 
but  the  indefatigable  leader  remained  at 
his  post  an  hour  longer,  while  the  House 
was  sitting  in  Committee  on  Supplies. 

But  his  Parliamentary  duties  by  no 
means  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  public 
labors.  Deputations  representing  all  sorts 
of  interests  wait  on  him  almost  daily,  his 
presence  is  indispensable  at  all  Cabinet 
consultations,  and  as  Prime  Minister  he 
gives  tone  and  direction  to  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment How  much  is  implied  in  these 
duties  and  responsibilities  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Now  what  is  the  secret  of  this  vigorous 
old  age,  after  a life  spent  in  such  arduous 
avocations  V Simply  this,  that  a consti- 
tution robust  by  nature  has  been  pre- 
served in  its  strength  bv  regular  habits 
and  out-door  exercise.  If  I were  to  re- 
peat the  stories  I have  heard,  and  seen 
stated  in  English  newspapers,  of  the  feats, 
pedestrian  and  equestrian,  performed  by 
Lord  Palmerston  from  early  manhood 
down  to  the  present  writing,  I fear  I should 
be  suspected  by  some  of  my  readers  of 
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offering  an  insult  to  their  understanding. 
I must  therefore  content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  very  few  young  men  of  our  day 
and  country’  could  follow  him  in  the  field 
or  keep  up  with  him  on  the  road. 

A word  about  Lord  Palmerston’s  po- 
litical antecedents.  Beginning  as  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  Ministry,  in  1808,  he  has  since 
been  once  Secretary  of  War,  five  times 
Prime  Minister,  and  once  Secretary  of 
State.  From  1811  to  1831  he  represent- 
ed Cambridge  University.  Since  1835 
he  has  represented  Tiverton.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  no  man  now  living  in 
England  has  been  so  long  or  so  promi- 
nently in  public  office,  and  probably  no 
man  presents  a more  correct  type  of  the 
Liberal,  although  not  Radical,  sentiment 
of  England. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  on  this 
evening  there  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance  of  members.  Not  only  were 
all  the  benches  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
filled,  but  the  rare  spectacle  was  present- 
ed of  members  occupying  seats  in  the 
east  and  west  galleries.  These  unfor- 
tunates belonged  to  that  class  who  are 
seldom  seen  in  their  places,  but  who  are 
sometimes  whipped  in  by  zealous  parti- 
sans, when  important  questions  are  un- 
der consideration,  and  a close  vote  may 
be  expected.  Their  listless  faces  and 
sprawling  attitudes  proved  clearly  enough 
that  they  were  reluctant  and  bored  spec- 
tators of  the  scene.  It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  also,  that,  although  there  are 
six  hundred  and  fifty-six  actual  members 
of  the  House,  the  final  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion showed,  that,  even  on  that  eventful 
night,  only  four  hundred  and  sixty-two 
were  present.  The  average  attendance 
is  about  three  hundred. 

At  half-past  four,  the  Premier  rose  to 
address  the  House.  He  had  already  giv- 
en due  notice  that  he  should  introduce 
three  resolutions,  which,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  I make  no 
apology  for  giving  in  full. 

“ 1.  That  the  right  of  granting  aids 
and  supplies  to  the  Crown  is  in  the  Com- 
mons alone  as  an  essential  part  of  their 


Constitution,  and  the  limitation  of  all  such 
grants,  as  to  the  matter,  manner,  meas- 
ure, and  time,  is  only  in  them. 

“ 2.  That,  although  the  Lords  have  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  rejecting  bills  of 
several  descriptions  relating  to  taxation 
by  negativing  the  whole,  yet  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  by  them  has  not  been 
frequent,  and  is  justly  regarded  by  this 
House  with  peculiar  jealousy,  as  affect- 
ing the  right  of  the  Commons  to  grant 
the  supplies  and  to  provide  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

“ 3.  That,  to  guard  for  the  future 
against  an  undue  exercise  of  that  power 
by  the  Lords,  and  to  secure  to  the  Com- 
mons their  rightful  control  over  taxation 
and  supply,  this  House  has  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit 
taxes,  and  to  frame  Bills  of  Supply,  that 
the  right  of  the  Commons  as  to  the  mat- 
ter, manner,  measure,  and  time  may  be 
maintained  inviolate.” 

The  burden  of  the  speech  by  which 
the  Premier  supported  these  resolutions 
was  this.  The  assent  of  both  Houses  is 
necessary  to  a bill,  and  each  branch  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  rejection.  But  in  re- 
gard to  certain  bills,  to  wit,  Money  Bills, 
the  House  claims,  as  its  peculiar  and  ex- 
clusive privilege,  the  right  of  originating, 
altering,  or  amending  them.  As  the  Lords 
have,  however,  the  right  and  power  of  as- 
senting, they  have  also  the  right  and  pow- 
er of  rejecting.  He  admitted  that  they 
had  frequently  exercised  this  right  of  re- 
jection. Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that, 
when  they  had  done  so,  it  had  been  in 
the  case  of  bills  involving  taxes  of  small 
amount,  or  connected  with  questions  of 
commercial  protection.  No  case  had 
ever  occurred  precisely  like  this,  where 
a bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of  a tax 
of  large  amount,  and  on  the  face  of  it  un- 
mixed with  any  other  question,  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords. 

“ But,  in  point  of  fact,”  he  continued, 
“ was  there  not  another  question  involv- 
ed ? Was  it  not  clear,  that,  the  bill  hav- 
ing passed  by  a majority  greatly  reduced 
since  its  second  reading,  the  Lords  may 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  give 
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the  Commons  further  time  to  reflect  ? In- 
deed, was  there  not  abundant  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Lords  were  not  really 
initiating  a new  and  dangerous  policy, 
that  of  claiming  to  be  partners  with  the 
House  in  originating  and  disposing  of 
Money  Bills?  Therefore,  would  it  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  House  firmly  to  as- 
sert its  rights,  and  to  intimate  the  jeal- 
ous care  with  which  it  intended  to  guard 
against  their  infringement  ?” 

Of  course,  this  brief  and  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  an  hour’s  speech  can  do  no  sort 
of  justice  to  its  merits.  It  is  much  easier 
to  describe  its  effect  upon  the  House. 
From  the  moment  when  the  Premier  ut- 
tered his  opening  sentence,  “ I rise  upon 
an  occasion  which  will  undoubtedly  rank 
as  one  of  the  first  in  importance  among 
those  which  have  occurred  in  regard  to 
our  Parliamentary  proceedings,”  he  com- 
manded the  closest  attention  of  the  House. 
And  yet  he  was  neither  eloquent,  impres- 
sive, nor  even  earnest.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  attempt  at  declamation.  His 
voice  rarely  rose  above  a conversational 
tone,  and  his  gestures  were  not  so  numer- 
ous or  so  decided  as  are  usual  in  animated 
dialogue.  His  air  and  manner  were  rath- 
er those  of  a plain,  well-informed  man 
of  business,  not  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  who  had  some  views  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  which  he  desired  to 
present,  and  asked  the  ear  of  the  House 
for  a short  hour  while  he  defined  his  po- 
sition. 

No  one  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
man  and  the  occasion  would  have  dream- 
ed that  he  was  confronting  a crisis  which 
might  lead  to  a change  in  the  Ministry, 
and  might  array  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  angry  hostility  against  each 
other.  But  here  lay  the  consummate  skill 
of  the  Premier.  He  was  playing  a most 
difficult  rule,  and  he  played  it  to  perfec- 
tion. He  could  not  rely  on  the  support 
of  the  Radicals.  He  must  therefore  make 
amends  for  their  possible  defection  by 
drawing  largely  on  the  Conservative 
strength.  The  great  danger  was,  that, 
while  conciliating  the  Conservatives  by 
a show  of  concession,  he  should  alienate 
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his  own  party  by  seeming  to  concede  too 
much.  Now,  that  the  effect  which  he 
aimed  to  produce  excluded  all  declama- 
tion, all  attempt  at  eloquence,  anything 
like  flights  of  oratory  or  striking  figures 
of  rhetoric,  nobody  understood  better  than 
Lord  Palmerston. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  the 
adroitness,  the  ability,  the  sagacity,  and 
the  success  of  his  speech  were  most  won- 
derful. Gladstone  was  more  philosophi- 
cal, statesmanlike,  and  eloquent;  White- 
side  more  impassioned  and  vehement ; 
Disraeli  more  witty,  sarcastic,  and  telling ; 
but  Lord  Palmerston  displayed  more  of 
those  qualities  without  which  no  one  can 
be  a successful  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  result  was,  that  two  of 
the  resolutions  passed  without  a division, 
and  the  third  was  carried  by  an  immense 
majority.  The  Prime  Minister  had  un- 
derstood the  temper  of  the  House,  and 
had  shaped  his  course  accordingly.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  succeeded  to  a marvel. 
But  was  it  such  a triumph  as  a great  «nd 
fer-  reaching  statesman  would  have  de- 
sired? And  this  brings  us  to  the  other 
side  of  the  picture. 

Dexterous,  facile,  adroit,  politic,  versa- 
tile, — as  Lord  Palmerston  certainly  is, — 
fertile  in  resources,  prompt  to  seize  and 
use  to  the  utmost  every  advantage,  en- 
dowed with  unusual  popular  gifts,  and 
blessed  with  imperturbable  good-humor, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  of  the 
best  and  noblest  attributes  of  a statesman 
he  is  sadly  deficient.  Ilis  fondness  for 
political  power  and  his  anxiety  to  achieve 
immediate  success  inevitably  lead  him  to 
resort  to  temporary’  and  often  unworthy 
expedients.  A manly  reliance  on  gen- 
eral principles,  and  a firm  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  right  and  justice,  con- 
stitute no  part  of  his  character.  He  lives 
only  in  the  present  That  he  is  making 
history  seems  never  to  occur  to  him.  He 
does  not  aspire  to  direct,  but  only  aims  to 
follow,  or  at  best  to  keep  pace  with  public 
opinion.  What  course  he  will  pursue  on 
a given  question  can  never  be  safely  pre- 
dicted, until  you  ascertain,  as  correctly-  as 
he  can,  what  is  the  prevailing  temper  of 
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tho  House  or  the  nation.  That  he  will 
try  to  “ make  things  pleasant,”  to  concili- 
ate the  Opposition  without  weakening  the 
strength  of  his  own  party,  you  may  be 
sure ; but  for  any  further  clue  to  his  poli- 
cy you  must  consult  the  press,  study  the 
spirit  of  Parliament,  and  hear  the  voice 
of  the  people.  I know  no  better  illustra- 
tion to  prove  the  justice  of  this  view  of 
the  Premier’s  political  failing  than  his 
bearing  in  tho  debate  which  I am  at- 
tempting to  describe.  Here  was  a grave 
constitutional  question.  The  issue  was  a 
simple  and  clear  one.  Had  the  Lords  the 
right  to  reject  a Money  Bill  which  had 
passed  the  House  ? If  historical  prece- 
dents settled  the  question  clearly,  then 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
matter  at  once,  and  almost  without  dis- 
cussion. If,  however,  there  were  no  pre- 
cedents bearing  precisely  on  this  case, 
then  it  was  all  the  more  important  that 
this  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a set- 
tlement of  the  question  so  unequivocal 
and  positive  as  effectually  to  guard  against 
future  complication  and  embarrassment. 
Now  how  did  the  Premier  deal  with  this 
issue  ? Ho  disregarded  the  homely  wis- 
dom contained  in  the  pithy  bull  of  Sir 
Boyle  Boche,  that  “ the  best  way  to  avoid 
a dilemma  is  to  meet  it  plump.”  He 
dodged  the  dilemma.  His  resolutions, 
worded  with  ingenious  obscurity,  skilfully 
evaded  the  important  aspect  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  two  of  them,  the  second 
and  third,  gave  equal  consolation  to  the 
Liberals  and  the  Conservatives.  So  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  reserved  for  some  future  Par- 
liament, in  which  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Radical  element  will  be  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful,  to  deter- 
mine what  should  have  been  decided  on 
this  very  evening.  It  was  cleverly  done, 
certainly,  and  extorted  from  all  parties 
and  members  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  that  admiration  which  the  success- 
ful performance  of  a difficult  and  critical 
task  must  always  elicit  But  was  it  states- 
manlike, or  in  any  high  sense  patriotic  or 
manly  ? 

The  Premier  was  followed  by  R.  P. 
Collier,  representing  Plymouth.  He  had 


been  on  the  committee  to  search  for  pre- 
cedents, and  he  devoted  an  hour  to  show- 
ing that  there  was  not,  in  all  Parliamen- 
tary history,  a single  precedent  justifying 
the  action  of  the  Lords.  His  argument 
was  clear  and  convincing,  and  the  result 
of  it  was,  that  no  bill  simply  imposing  or 
remitting  a tax  had  ever  in  a single  in- 
stance been  rejected  by  the  Upper  House. 
In  all  the  thirty-six  cases  relied  on  by  the 
Opposition  there  was  always  some  other 
principle  involved,  which  furnished  plau- 
sible justification  for  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Lords. 

To  this  speech  I observed  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  paid  strict  attention,  occasion- 
ally indicating  his  assent  by  an  approv- 
ing nod,  or  by  an  encouraging  “ Hear ! 
Hear !”  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  any  speak- 
er in  the  House  secures  the  marked  atten- 
tion or  catches  the  eye  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

To  Collier  succeeded  Coningham,  mem- 
ber for  Brighton.  Now  as  this  honorable 
member  was  prosy  and  commonplace,  not 
to  say  stupid,  I should  not  detain  my  read- 
ers with  any  allusion  to  his  speech,  but 
as  illustrating  a prominent  and  very  cred- 
itable feature  of  the  debates  in  the  House. 
That  time  is  of  some  value,  and  that 
no  remarks  can  be  tolerated,  unless  they 
are  intelligent  and  pertinent,  are  cardinal 
doctrines  of  debate,  and  are  quite  rigid- 
ly enforced.  At  the  same  time  mere  dul- 
ness  is  often  overlooked,  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears that  the  speaker  has  something  to 
say  which  deserves  to  be  heard.  But 
there  is  one  species  of  oratory  which  is 
never  tolerated  for  a moment,  and  that  is 
the  sort  of  declamation  which  is  designed 
merely  or  mainly  for  home-consumption, 
— speaking  for  Buncombe,  as  we  call  it. 
Tho  instant,  therefore,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Coningham  was  address- 
ing, not  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his 
constituents  at  Brighton,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  derisive  cheers  and  contemp- 
tuous groans.  Again  and  again  did  the 
indignant  orator  attempt  to  make  his 
voice  heard  above  the  confusion,  but  in 
vain ; and  when,  losing  all  presence  of 
mind,  he  made  the  fatal  admission,  — “ I 
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can  tell  Honorable  Gentlemen  that  I 
have  just  returned  from  visiting  my  con- 
stituents, and  I can  assure  the  House 

that  more  intelligent”  the  tumult 

became  so  great,  that  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  was  entirely  lost.  Seeing 
his  mistake,  Mr.  Coningham  changed  his 
ground.  “ I appeal  to  the  courtesy  of 
Honorable  Members ; I do  not  often  tres- 
pass upon  the  House  ; I implore  them  to 
give  me  a patient  and  candid  hearing.” 
This  appeal  to  the  love  of  “ fair  play,”  so 
characteristic  of  Englishmen,  produced 
immediately  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
member  concluded  without  further  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  was  the  next  promi- 
nent speaker.  He  has  won  a wide  repu- 
tation as  a barrister,  chiefly  in  the  man- 
agement of  desperate  criminal  cases,  cul- 
minating in  his  defence  of  J)r.  Barnard, 
charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  idol  of  the  populace,  he  was  elected 
by  a large  majority  in  May,  1859,  as  an 
extreme  Liberal  or  Radical,  to  represent 
Marylebone  in  the  present  Parliament. 
His  warmest  admirers  will  hardly  con- 
tend that  since  his  election  he  has  done 
anything  to  distinguish  himself,  or  even 
to  sustain  the  reputation  which  his  suc- 
cess as  an  advocate  had  earned  for  him. 
The  expensive  vices  to  which  he  has  long 
been  addicted  have  left  him  bankrupt  in 
character  and  fortune.  His  large  profes- 
sional income  has  been  for  some  years  re- 
ceived by  trustees,  who  have  made  him 
a liberal  allowance  for  his  personal  ex- 
penses, and  have  applied  the  remainder 
toward  the  payment  of  his  debts.  His 
recent  disgraceful  flight  from  England, 
and  the  prompt  action  of  his  legal  breth- 
ren in  view  of  his  conduct,  render  it  high- 
ly improbable  that  he  will  ever  return  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs  and  ex- 
cesses. Besides  its  brevity,  which  was 
commendable,  his  speech  this  evening 
presented  no  point  worthy  of  comment. 

Since  the  opening  remarks  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  five  Radicals  had  addressed 
the  House.  Without  exception  they  had 
denounced  the  action  of  the  Lords,  and 


[December, 

more  than  one  had  savagely  attacked  the 
Opposition  for  supporting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Upper  House.  They  had  contend- 
ed that  the  Commons  were  becoming  con- 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  by  their 
failure  to  take  a manly  position  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights.  To  a man,  they  had 
assailed  the  resolutions  of  the  Premier  as 
falling  far  short  of  the  dignity  of  the  oc- 
casion and  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  or, 
at  best,  as  intentionally  ambiguous.  Thus 
far  then  the  Radicals.  The  Opposition  had 
listened  to  them  in  unbroken  and  often 
contemptuous  silence,  enjoying  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Ministerial  part}’, 
but  reserving  themselves  for  some  foe- 
man  worthy  of  their  steel.  Nor  was  there, 
beyond  a vague  rumor,  any  clue  to  the 
real  position  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  whole 
question.  Only  one  member  had  spoken 
for  the  Government,  and  it  was  more  than 
suspected  |hat  he  did  not  quite  correcdy 
represent  the  views  of  the  Ministry. 

If  any  one  of  my  readers  had  been  in 
the  Speaker’s  Gallery  on  that  evening, 
his  attention  would  have  been  arrested 
by  a member  on  the  Ministerial  benches, 
a little  to  the  right  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
His  face  is  the  most  striking  in  the  House, 
— grave,  thoughtful,  almost  stern,  but 
lighting  up  with  wonderful  beauty  when 
he  smiles.  Usually,  his  air  is  rather  ab- 
stracted,— not,  indeed,  the  manner  of  one 
whose  thoughts  are  wandering  from  the 
business  under  debate,  but  radier  of  one 
who  is  thinking  deeply  upon  what  is  pass- 
ing around  him.  His  attitude  is  not  grace- 
ful : lolling  at  full  length,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  his  legs 
stretched  out  before  him.  He  is  always 
neatly,  but  never  carefully  dressed,  and 
his  bearing  is  unmistakably  that  of  a schol- 
ar. Once  or  twice  since  we  have  been 
watching  him,  he  has  scratched  a few 
hasty  memoranda  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope, and  now,  amid  the  silence  of  gen- 
eral expectation,  the  full,  clear  tones  of 
his  voice  are  heard.  He  has  not  spoken 
five  minutes  before  members  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  dulness  of  recent 
debaters  to  dine,  or  to  fortify  themselves 
in  a less  formal  way  for  the  night’s  work 
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before  them,  begin  to  flock  to  their  seats. 
Not  an  eye  wanders  from  the  speaker,  and 
the  attention  which  he  commands  is  of  the 
kind  paid  in  the  House  only  to  merit  and 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  And,  certain- 
ly, the  orator  is  not  unworthy  of  this  silent, 
but  most  respectful  tribute  to  his  talents. 
His  manner  is  earnest  and  animated,  his 
enunciation  is  beautifully  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, the  tones  of  his  voice  are  singular- 
ly pleasing  and  persuasive,  stealing  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  charm- 
ing them  into  assent  to  his  propositions. 
One  can  easily  understand  why  he  is 
called  the  “ golden-tongued.” 

This  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  by  right  of  eloquence, 
statesmanship,  and  scholarly  attainments, 
the  foremost  man  in  England.  I cannot 
hope  to  give  a satisfactory  description  of 
his  speech,  nor  of  its  effect  upon  the 
House.  His  eloquence  is  of  that  quality 
to  which  no  sketch,  however  accurate, 
can  do  justice.  Read  any  one  of  his 
speeches,  as  reported  with  astonishing 
correctness  in  the  London  “ Times,”  and 
you  will  appreciate  the  clear,  philosophi- 
cal statement  of  political  truth, — the  dig- 
nified, elevated,  statesmanlike  tone,— the 
rare  felicity  of  expression, — the  rhetorical 
beauty  of  style,  never  usurping  the  place 
of  argument,  though  often  concealing  the 
sharp  angles  of  his  relentless  logic, — the 
marvellous  ease  with  which  he  makes  the 
dry  details  of  finance  not  only  instructive, 
but  positively  fascinating,  — his  adroit- 
ness in  retrieving  a mistake,  or  his  saga- 
city in  abandoning,  in  season,  an  inde- 
fensible position,  — the  lofty  and  indig- 
nant scorn  with  which  he  sometimes  con- 
descends to  annihilate  an  insolent  adver- 
sary, or  the  royal  courtesy  of  his  occa- 
sional compliments.  But  who  shall  be 
able  to  describe  those  attributes  of  his 
eloquence  which  address  themselves  on- 
ly to  the  ear  and  eye:  that  clear,  reso- 
nant voice,  never  sinking  into  an  inau- 
dible whisper,  and  never  rising  into  an 
ear-piercing  scream,  its  tones  always  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  words, 
— that  spare  form,  wasted  by  the  severe 
study  of  many  years,  which  but  a mo- 


ment before  was  stretched  in  languid 
ease  on  the  Treasury  benches,  now  dilat- 
ed with  emotion, — that  careworn  coun- 
tenance inspired  with  great  thoughts : 
what  pen  or  pencil  can  do  justice  to 
these? 

If  any  one  of  that  waiting  audience  has 
been  impatiently  expectant  of  some  words 
equal  to  this  crisis,  some  fearless  and  man- 
ly statement  of  the  real  question  at  issue, 
his  wish  shall  be  soon  and  most  fully  grat- 
ified. Listen  to  his  opening  sentence, 
which  contains  the  key-note  to  his  whole 
speech : — “It  appears  to  be  the  determi- 
nation of  one  moiety  of  this  House  that 
there  shall  be  no  debate  upon  the  consti- 
tutional principles  which  are  involved  in 
this  question  ; and  I must  say,  that,  con- 
sidering that  gentlemen  opposite  are  up- 
on this  occasion  the  partisans  of  a gigan- 
tic innovation, — the  most  gigantic  and 
the  most  dangerous  that  has  been  at- 
tempted in  modern  times, — I may  com- 
pliment them  upon  the  prudence  they 
show  in  resolving  to  be  its  silent  parti- 
sans.” After  this  emphatic  exordium, 
which  electrified  the  House,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  such  a tempest  of  applause  as 
for  some  time  to  drown  the  voice  of  the 
speaker,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  demon- 
strate the  utter  folly  and  error  of  con- 
tending that  the  action  of  the  Lords  was 
supported  or  justified  by  any  precedent 
Of  course,  as  a member  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  resolutions 
before  the  House,  and  indorsed  the  speech 
of  the  Premier.  But  from  first  to  last, 
ho  treated  the  question  as  its  importance 
demanded,  as  critical  and  emergent,  not 
to  be  passed  by  in  silence,  nor  yet  to  bo 
encountered  with  plausible  and  concilia- 
tory expedients.  He  reserved  to  him- 
self “ entire  freedom  to  adopt  any  mode 
which  might  have  the  slightest  hope  of 
success,  for  vindicating  by  action  the 
rights  of  the  House.” 

In  fact,  he  alone  of  all  the  speakers  of 
the  evening  rose  to  “ the  height  of  the 
great  argument.”  IIo  alone  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  temporary  success  of  this  or 
that  party  or  faction  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  duty  of  settling  definitely 
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and  for  all  posterity  this  conflict  of  rights 
between  the  two  Houses.  Surveying  the 
question  from  this  high  vantage-ground, 
what  wonder  that  in  dignity  and  gran- 
deur he  towered  above  his  fellows  ? Here 
was  a great  mind  grappling  with  a great 
subject,  — a mind  above  temporary  ex- 
pedients for  present  success,  superior  to 
the  fear  of  possible  defeat  To  denounce 
the  Conservatives  for  not  attacking  the 
Ministerial  resolutions  may  have  been  in- 
discreet He  may  have  been  guilty  of 
an  apparent  breach  of  Parliamentary  eti- 
quette, when  he  practically  condemned 
the  passive  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  of  which 
he  was  himself  a leading  member.  But 
may  we  not  pardon  the  natural  irritation 
produced  by  the  defeat  of  his  favorite 
measure,  in  view  of  the  noble  and  patriot- 
ic sentiments  of  his  closing  sentences? 

u I regard  the  whole  rights  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  they  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  as  constituting  a sacred  in- 
heritance, upon  which  I,  for  my  part,  will 
never  voluntarily  permit  any  intrusion  or 
plunder  to  be  made.  I think  that  the 
very  first  of  our  duties,  anterior  to  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  any  legislative  meas- 
ure, and  higher  and  more  sacred  than 
any  such  duties,  high  and  sacred  though 
they  may  be,  is  to  maintain  intact  that 
precious  deposit.” 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  indescrib- 
able. The  applause  with  which  he  was 
frequently  interrupted,  and  which  greet- 
ed him  as  he  took  his  seat,  was  such  as 
I have  never  heard  in  a deliberative  as- 
sembly. And  not  the  least  striking  feat- 
ure of  this  display  of  enthusiasm  was  that 
it  mainly  proceeded  from  the  extreme 
Liberal  wing  of  the  Ministerial  party,  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone,  representing  that 
most  conservative  of  all  English  constitu- 
encies, Oxford  University,  had  hitherto 
been  by  no  means  popular.  For  several 
days  the  rumor  was  rife  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  resign  his 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  be  the  leader 
of  the  Radicals  1 But  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
other  views  of  his  duty,  and  probably  he 
was  never  more  firmly  intrenched  in  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  and  more  influ- 
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ential  in  the  councils  of  the  Government, 
than  he  is  at  this  moment 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  hardly  taken  his 
seat,  when  the  long  and  significant  si- 
lence of  the  Opposition  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Whiteside.  This  gentleman  repre- 
sents Dublin  University,  has  been  Attor- 
ney-General and  Solicitor- General  for 
Ireland,  and  was  one  of  the  most  able 
and  eloquent  defenders  of  O’Connell  and 
his  friends  in  1842.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
only  Irishman  in  public  life  who  holds  the 
traditions  of  the  great  Irish  orators, — the 
Grattans,  the  Currans,  and  the  Sheri- 
dans. I will  not  detain  my  readers  with 
even  a brief  sketch  of  his  speech.  It  was 
very  severe  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  very 
funny  at  the  expense  of  the  Radicals, 
and  very  complimentary  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. As  a whole,  it  was  an  admirable 
specimen  of  Irish  oratory.  In  the  elan 
with  which  the  speaker  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  dashed  at  once  into  his  subject,  full 
of  spirit  and  eager  for  the  fray,  in  his 
fierce  and  vehement  invective  and  the 
occasional  ferocity  of  his  attacks,  in  the 
fluency  and  fitness  of  his  language  and 
the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  in  the  un- 
studied grace  and  sustained  energy  of  his 
manner,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  ele- 
ments of  that  irresistible  eloquence  by 
which  so  many  of  his  gifted  countrymen 
have  achieved  such  brilliant  triumphs  at 
the  forum  and  in  the  halls  of  the  debate. 

It  might  perhaps  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  picture,  if  I were  to  describe  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  de- 
livery of  this  fierce  Philippic,  — the  con- 
tracted brow,  the  compressed  lip,  the  un- 
easy motion  from  side  to  side,  and  all  the 
other  customary  manifestations  of  anger, 
mortification,  and  conscious  defeat.  But 
if  my  sketch  be  dull,  it  shall  at  least  have 
the  homely  merit  of  being  truthful.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  whole  harangue  was 
lost  upon  Mr.  Gladstone ; for  he  left  the 
House  immediately  after  making  his  own 
speech,  and  did  not  return  until  some 
time  after  Mr.  Whiteside  had  finished. 
In  all  probability  he  did  not  know  how 
unmercifully  he  had  been  handled  until 
he  read  his  “ Times”  the  next  morning. 
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Six  more  speeches  on  the  Liberal  side, 
loud  in  praise  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  bitter  in  denunciation  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  by  no  means  sparing 
the  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  follow- 
ed in  quick  succession.  They  were  all 
brief,  pertinent,  and  spirited ; with  which 
comprehensive  criticism  I must  dismiss 
them.  Their  delivery  occupied  about 
two  hours,  and  many  members  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  leave 
the  House  for  a while.  Some  sauntered 
on  the  broad  stone  terrace  which  lines 
the  Thames.  Not  a few  regaled  them- 
selves with  the  popular  Parliamentary 
beverage, — sherry  and  soda-water;  and 
others,  who  had  resolutely  kept  their 
seats  since  the  opening  of  the  debate, 
rewarded  their  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  by  a more  elaborate  re- 
past. Now  and  then  a member  in  full 
evening  dress  would  lounge  into  the 
House,  with  that  air  of  perfect  self-sat- 
isfaction which  tells  of  a good  dinner 
by  no  means  conducted  on  total -absti- 
nence principles. 

It  was  midnight  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
rose  to  address  the  House.  For  years 
the  pencil  of  “ Punch  ” has  seemed  to 
take  particular  delight  in  sketching  for 
the  public  amusement  the  features  of  this 
well-known  novelist,  orator,  and  states- 
man. After  making  due  allowance  for 
the  conceded  license  of  caricature,  we 
must  admit  that  the  likeness  is  in  the 
main  correct,  and  any  one  familiar  with 
the  pages  of  “ Punch  ” would  recognize 
him  at  a glance.  The  impression  which 
he  leaves  on  one  who  studies  his  features 
and  watches  his  bearing  is  not  agreeable. 
Tall,  thin,  and  quite  erect,  always  dress- 
ed with  scrupulous  care,  distant  and  re- 
served in  manner,  his  eye  dull,  his  lips 
wearing  habitually  a half-scornful,  half- 
contemptuous  expression,  one  can  readi- 
ly believe  him  to  be  a man  addicted  to 
bitter  enmities,  but  incapable  of  warm 
friendships. 

He  had  been  sitting,  as  his  manner  is, 
very  quietly  during  the  evening,  never 
moving  a muscle  of  his  face,  save  when 
he  smiled  coldly  once  or  twice  at  the 


sharp  sallies  of  Whiteside,  or  spoke,  as  he 
did  very  rarely,  to  some  member  near 
him.  A stranger  to  his  manner  would 
have  supposed  him  utterly  indifferent  to 
what  was  going  on  about  him.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  no  member  of  the  House 
was  more  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  de- 
bate or  watched  its  progress  with  deeper 
interest.  Excepting  his  political  ambition, 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  actuated  by  no  stronger 
passion  than  hatred  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
To  have  been  a warm  admirer  and  pro- 
tegd  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  laid 
a sufficient  foundation  for  intense  person- 
al dislike.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  has  other 
and  greater  grievances  to  complain  of 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  history  of  the  political  rivalry 
between  these  eminent  men.  Enough  to 
say,  that  in  the  spring  of  1852  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli realized  the  dream  of  his  lifelong 
ambition  by  being  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Ministry'  of  Lord 
Derby.  Late  in  the  same  year  he  brought 
forward  his  Budget,  which  he  defended  at 
great  length  and  with  all  his  ability.  This 
Budget,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it 
was  supported,  Mr.  Gladstone  — who  had 
already  refused  to  take  the  place  in  the 
Derby  Cabinet  — attacked  in  a speech  of 
extraordinary  power,  demolishing  one  by 
one  the  positions  of  his  opponent,  rebuk- 
ing with  dignified  severity  the  license  of 
his  language,  and  calling  upon  the  House 
to  condemn  the  man  and  his  measures. 
Such  w'as  the  effect  of  this  speech  that 
the  Government  was  defeated  by  a decid- 
ed majority.  Thus  dethroned,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  the  additional  mortification  of 
seeing  his  victorious  opponent  seated  in 
his  vacant  chair.  For,  in  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  immediately 
succeeded,  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  Budget  brought  forward 
by  the  new  Minister  took  by  surprise  even 
those  who  had  already  formed  the  high- 
est estimate  of  his  capacity ; and  the 
speech  in  which  he  defended  and  en- 
forced it  received  the  approval  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  the  well-known  and 
well -merited  compliment,  that  “it  con- 
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taint'd  the  ablest  expositions  of  the  true 
principles  of  finance  ever  delivered  by 
an  English  statesman.”  Since  that  mem- 
orable defeat,  Disraeli  has  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  member  for  Ox- 
ford University.  To  weaken  his  won- 
derful ascendency  over  the  House  has 
seemed  to  be  the  wish  nearest  his  heart, 
and  the  signal  failure  which  has  thus 
far  attended  all  his  efforts  only  gives  a 
keener  edge  to  his  sarcasm  and  increases 
the  bitterness  of  his  spirit.  That  persis- 
tent and  inflexible  determination  which, 
from  a fashionable  novelist,  has  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  unsparing  and  cold-blooded 
malignity  which  poisoned  the  last  days  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  those  powers  of 
wit  and  ridicule  which  make  him  so  for- 
midable an  adversary,  have  all  been  im- 
pressed into  this  service. 

His  speech  this  evening  was  only  a 
further  illustration  of  his  controlling  de- 
sire to  enjoy  an  ample  and  adequate  re- 
venge for  past  defeats  ; and,  undoubted- 
ly, Mr.  Disraeli  displayed  a great  deal 
of  a certain  kind  of  power.  He  was 
witty,  pungent,  caustic,  full  of  telling 
hits  which  repeatedly  convulsed  the  House 
with  laughter,  and  he  showed  singular 
dexterity  in  discovering  and  assailing 
the  weak  points  in  his  adversary’s  argu- 
ment. Still,  it  was  a painful  exhibition, 
bad  in  temper,  tone,  and  manner.  It 
was  too  plainly  the  attempt  of  an  unscru- 
pulous partisan  to  damage  a personal  en- 
emy, rather  than  the  effort  of  a states- 
man to  enlighten  and  convince  the  House 
and  the  nation.  It  was  unfair,  uncandid, 
and  logically  weak.  Its  only  possible 
effect  was  to  irritate  the  Liberals,  with- 
out materially  strengthening  the  position 
of  the  Conservatives.  When  “Dizzy” 
had  finished,  the  floor  was  claimed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Bright.  It 
was  sufficiently  evident  that  members, 
without  distinction  of  party,  desired  to 
hear  the  last-named  gentleman,  for  cries 
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of  “ Bright,”  “ Bright,”  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  House.  The  member  for 
Birmingham  is  stout,  bluff,  and  heart)', 
looking  very  much  like  a prosperous,  well- 
dressed  English  yeoman.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  declaimer  in 
the  House.  Piquant,  racy,  and  enter- 
taining, he  is  always  listened  to  with  in- 
terest and  pleasure ; but  somehow  he  la- 
bors under  the  prevalent  suspicion  of  be- 
ing insincere,  and  beyond  a small  circle 
of  devoted  admirers  has  no  influence 
whatever  in  Parliament. 

To  the  manifest  discontent  of  the 
House,  the  Speaker  decided  that  the 
Honorable  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
was  entitled  to  the  floor.  Lord  John 
Russell  deserves  a more  extended  his- 
torical and  personal  notice  than  the  le- 
gitimate limits  of  this  article  will  allow. 
But,  as  his  recent  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age has  led  the  English  press  to  give  a 
review  of  his  political  antecedents,  and 
as  these  articles  have  been  copied  quite 
generally  into  our  own  leading  newspa- 
pers, it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  most 
of  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  prom- 
inent incidents  in  his  long  and  honorable 
public  career.  As  a speaker  he  is  decid- 
edly prosy,  with  a hesitating  utterance,  a 
monotonous  voice,  and  an  uninteresting 
manner.  Yet  he  is  always  heard  with 
respectful  attention  by  the  House,  in 
consideration  of  his  valuable  public  ser- 
vices, his  intrinsic  good  sense,  and  his 
unselfish  patriotism.  On  the  question  at 
issue,  he  took  ground  midway  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  was  now  about  two,  a.  m.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  debate  eigh- 
teen members  had  addressed  the  House. 
At  this  point  a motion  prevailed  to  ad- 
journ until  noon  of  the  same  day. 

On  the  reopening  of  the  debate  at  that 
hour,  Mr.  Bright  and  a few  other  mem- 
bers gave  their  views  upon  the  resolutions 
of  the  Premier,  and  the  final  vote  was 
then  taken  with  the  result  already  indi- 
cated. 
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Should  you  go  to  Centre-Harbor, 

As  haply  you  some  time  may, 

Sailing  up  the  Winnipisauke, 

From  the  hills  of  Alton  Bay, — 

Into  the  heart  of  the  highlands, 

Into  the  north-wind  free, 

Through  the  rising  and  vanishing  islands, 
Over  the  mountain  sea, — 

To  the  little  hamlet  lying 
White  in  its  mountain-fold, 

Asleep  by  the  lake,  and  dreaming 
A dream  that  is  never  told, — 

And  in  the  Red  Hill’s  shadow 
Your  pilgrim  home  you  make, 

Where  the  chambers  open  to  sunrise, 
The  mountains  and  the  lake, — 

If  the  pleasant  picture  wearies, 

As  the  fairest  sometimes  will, 

And  the  weight  of  the  hills  lies  on  you, 
And  the  water  is  all  too  still,  — 

If  in  vain  the  peaks  of  Gunstock 
Redden  with  sunrise  fire, 

And  the  sky  and  the  purple  mountains 
And  the  sunset  islands  tire,  — 

If  you  turn  from  the  in-door  thrumming 
And  clatter  of  bowls  without, 

And  the  folly  that  goes  on  its  travels 
Bearing  the  city  about, — 

And  the  cares  you  left  behind  you 
Come  hunting  along  your  track, 

As  Blue-Cap  in  German  fable 
Rode  on  the  traveller’s  pack, — 

Let  me  tell  you  a tender  story 
Of  one  who  is  now  no  more, 

A tale  to  haunt  like  a spirit 
The  Winnipisauke  shore, — N 

Of  one  who  was  brave  and  gentle, 

And  strong  for  manly  strife, 
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Riding  with  cheering  and  music 
Into  the  tourney  of  life. 

Faltering  and  falling  midway 
In  the  Tempter’s  subtle  snare, 

The  chains  of  an  evil  habit 
He  bowed  himself  to  bear. 

Over  his  fresh,  young  manhood 
The  bestial  veil  was  flung, — 

The  curse  of  the  wine  of  Circe, 

The  spell  her  weavers  sung. 

Yearly  did  hill-  and  lake-side 
Their  summer  idyls  frame  ; 

Alone  in  his  darkened  dwelling, 
lie  hid  his  face  for  shame. 

The  music  of  life's  great  marches 
Sounded  for  him  in  vain  ; 

The  voices  of  human  duty 
Smote  on  his  ear  like  pain. 

In  vain  over  island  and  water 
The  curtains  of  sunset  swung ; 

In  vain  on  the  beautiful  mountains 
The  pictures  of  God  were  hung. 

The  wretched  years  crept  onward, 

Each  sadder  than  the  last ; 

All  the  bloom  of  life  fell  from  him, 

All  the  freshness  and  greenness  passed. 

But  deep  in  his  heart  forever 
And  unprofaned  he  kept 

The  love  of  his  saintly  Mother, 

Who  in  the  grave-yard  slept. 

His  house  had  no  pleasant  pictures ; 

Its  comfortless  walls  were  bare ; 

But  the  riches  of  earth  and  ocean 

Could  not  purchase  his  Mother’s  Chair,  — 

The  old  chair,  quaintly  carven, 

With  oaken  arms  outspread, 

"Whereby,  in  the  long  gone  twilights, 

His  childish  prayers  were  said. 

For  thence,  in  his  lone  night-watches, 

By  moon  or  starlight  dim, 

A face  full  of  love  and  pity 
And  tenderness  looked  on  him. 
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And  oft,  as  the  grieving  presence 
Sat  in  his  mother’s  chair, 

The  groan  of  his  self-upbraiding 
Grew  into  wordless  prayer. 

At  last,  in  the  moonless  midnight, 
The  summoning  angel  came, 
Severe  in  his  pity,  touching 
The  house  with  fingers  of  flame. 


The  red  light  flashed  from  its  windows 
And  flared  from  its  sinking  roof ; 

And  baffled  and  awed  before  it, 

The  villagers  stood  aloof. 

They  shrank  from  the  falling  rafters, 
They  turned  from  the  furnace-glare ; 

But  its  tenant  cried,  “ God  help  me  ! 

I must  save  my  mother’s  chair." 

Under  the  blazing  portal, 

Over  the  floor  of  fire, 

He  seemed,  in  the  terrible  splendor, 

A martyr  on  his  pyre  ! 

In  his  face  the  mad  flames  smote  him 
And  stung  him  on  either  side ; 

But  he  clung  to  the  sacred  relic, — 

By  his  mother’s  chair  he  died  ! 

O mother,  with  human  yearnings ! 

O saint,  by  the  altar-stairs  ! 

Shall  not  the  dear  God  give  thee 
The  child  of  thy  many  prayers  ? 

O Christ ! by  whom  the  loving, 

Though  erring,  are  forgiven, 

Hast  Thou  for  him  no  refuge, 

No  quiet  place  in  heaven  ? 

Give  palms  to  Thy  strong  martyrs, 
And  crown  Thy  saints  with  gold, 

But  let  the  mother  welcome 
Her  lost  one  to  Thy  fold ! 


vol.  vra. 
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AGNES  OF 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

ELSIE  PU8HE8  HER  SCHEME. 

The  good  Father  Antonio  returned 
from  his  conference  with  the  cavalier 
with  many  subjects  for  grave  pondering. 
This  man,  as  he  conjectured,  so  far  from 
being  an  enemy  either  of  Church  or 
State,  was  in  fact  in  many  respects  in 
the  same  position  with  his  revered  mas- 
ter,— as  nearly  so  as  the  position  of  a 
layman  was  likely  to  resemble  that  of  an 
ecclesiastic.  ILis  denial  of  the  Visible 
Chureh,  as  represented  by  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals,  sprang  not  from  an  irreverent, 
but  from  a reverent  spirit.  To  accept  them 
as  exponents  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
was  to  blaspheme  and  traduce  both,  and 
therefore  he  only  could  be  counted  in 
the  highest  degree  Christian  who  stood 
most  completely  opposed  to  them  in  spirit 
and  practice. 

His  kind  and  fatherly  heart  was  inter- 
ested in  the  brave  young  nobleman.  He 
sympathized  fully  with  the  situation  in 
which  he  stood,  and  he  even  wished  suc- 
cess to  his  love ; but  then  how  was  he  to 
help  him  with  Agnes,  and  above  all  with 
her  old  grandmother,  without  entering  on 
the  awful  task  of  condemning  and  expos- 
ing that  sacred  authority  which  all  the 
Church  had  so  many  years  been  taught 
to  regard  as  infallibly  inspired?  Long 
had  all  the  truly  spiritual  members  of  the 
Church  who  gave  ear  to  the  teachings  of 
Savonarola  felt  that  the  nearer  they  fol- 
lowed Christ  the  more  open  was  their 
growing  antagonism  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals ; but  still  they  hung  back  from 
the  responsibility  of  inviting  the  people 
to  an  open  revolt 

Father  Antonio  felt  his  soul  deeply 
stirred  with  the  news  of  the  excommuni- 
cation of  his  saintly  master ; and  he  mar- 
velled, as  he  tossed  on  his  restless  bed 
through  the  night,  how  he  was  to  meet 
the  storm.  He  might  have  known,  had 
he  been  able  to  look  into  a crowded  as- 
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sembly  in  Florence  about  this  time,  when 
the  unterrified  monk  thus  met  the  news 
of  his  excommunication:  — 

“ There  have  come  decrees  from  Rome, 
have  there  ? They  call  me  a son  of  per- 
dition. Well,  thus  may  you  answer:  — 
He  to  whom  you  give  this  name  hath  nei- 
ther favorites  nor  concubines,  but  gives 
himself  solely  to  preaching  Christ.  His 
spiritual  sons  and  daughters,  those  who 
listen  to  his  doctrine,  do  not  pass  their 
time  in  infamous  practices.  They  con- 
fess, they  receive  the  communion,  they 
live  honestly.  This  man  gives  himself 
up  to  exalt  the  Church  of  Christ:  you 
to  destroy  it  The  time  approaches  for 
opening  the  secret  chamber : we  will 
give  but  one  turn  of  the  key,  and  there 
will  come  out  thence  such  an  infection, 
such  a stench  of  this  city  of  Rome,  that 
the  odor  shall  spread  through  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  all  the  world  shall  be  sick- 
ened.” 

But  Father  Antonio  was  of  himself 
wholly  unable  to  come  to  such  a cour- 
ageous result,  though  capable  of  follow- 
ing to  the  death  the  master  who  should 
do  it  for  him.  His  was  the  true  artist 
nature,  a3  unfit  to  deal  with  rough  hu- 
man forces  as  a bird  that  flies  through 
the  air  is  unfitted  to  a hand-to-hand 
grapple  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
lower  world.  There  is  strength  in  these 
artist  natures.  Curious  computations  have 
been  made  of  the  immense  muscular  pow- 
er that  is  brought  into  exercise  when  a 
Bwallow  skims  so  smoothly  through  the 
blue  sky;  but  the  strength  is  of  a kind 
unadapted  to  mundane  uses,  and  needs 
the  ether  for  its  display.  Father  Anto- 
nio could  create  the  beautiful ; he  could 
warm,  could  elevate,  could  comfort ; and 
when  a stronger  nature  went  before  him, 
he  could  follow  with  an  unquestioning 
tenderness  of  devotion:  but  he  wanted 
the  sharp,  downright  power  of  mind  that 
could  cut  and  cleave  its  way  through  the 
rubbish  of  the  past,  when  its  institutions, 
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instead  of  a commodious  dwelling,  had 
come  to  be  a loathsome  prison.  Besides, 
tho  true  artist  has  ever  an  enchanted  isl- 
and of  his  own ; and  when  this  world  per- 
plexes and  wearies  him,  he  can  sail  far 
away  and  lay  his  soul  down  to  rest,  as 
Cytherea  bore  the  sleeping  Ascanius  far 
from  the  din  of  battle,  to  sleep  on  flowers 
and  breathe  the  odor  of  a hundred  undy- 
ing altars  to  Beauty. 

Therefore,  after  a restless  night,  the 
good  monk  arose  in  the  first  purple  of 
the  dawn,  and  instinctively  betook  him  to 
a review  of  his  drawings  for  the  shrine, 
as  a refuge  from  troubled  thought.  He 
took  his  sketch  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 
into  the  morning  twilight  and  began  med- 
itating thereon,  while  the  clouds  that 
lined  the  horizon  were  glowing  rosy 
purple  and  violet  with  the  approaching 
day. 

“ See  there  1 ” he  said  to  himself,  “ yon- 
der clouds  have  exactly  the  rosy  purple 
of  the  cyclamen  which  my  little  Agnes 
loves  so  much ; — yes,  1 am  resolved  that 
this  cloud  on  which  our  Mother  standeth 
shall  be  of  a cyclamen  color.  And  there 
is  that  star,  like  as  it  looked  yesterday 
evening,  when  I mused  upon  it.  Me- 
thought  I could  see  our  Lady's  clear 
brow,  and  the  radiance  of  her  face,  and 
I prayed  that  some  little  power  might 
be  given  to  show  forth  that  which  trans- 
ports me.” 

And  as  the  monk  plied  his  pencil, 
touching  here  and  there,  and  elaborating 
the  outlines  of  his  drawing,  he  sang, — 

“ Ave,  Maris  Stella, 

Dei  mater  alma, 

Atque  semper  virgo, 

Felix  coeli  porta! 

“ Virgo  singularis, 

Inter  omnes  mitis, 

Nos  culpis  solutos 
Mites  fac  et  castos ! 

“ Vitam  praesta  param, 

Iter  para  tutum, 

Ut  videntes  Jesum 
Semper  colhetemur!  ” * 

* Hail,  thon  Star  of  Ocean, 

Thou  forever  virgin, 

Mother  of  the  Lord! 
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As  the  monk  sang,  Agnes  soon  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

“ Ah,  my  little  bird,  you  are  there  1 ” 
he  said,  looking  up. 

“Yes,”  said  Agnes,  coming  forward, 
and  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  his 
work. 

“ Did  you  find  that  young  sculptor  ? ” 
she  asked. 

“That  I did, — a brave  boy,  too,  who 
will  row  down  the  coast  and  dig  us  mar- 
ble from  an  old  heathen  temple,  which 
we  will  baptize  into  the  name  of  Christ 
and  his  Mother.” 

“ Pietro  was  always  a good  boy,”  said 
Agnes. 

“ Stay,”  said  the  monk,  stepping  into 
his  little  sleeping-room  ; “ he  sent  you 
this  lily ; see,  I have  kept  it  in  water  all 
night.” 

“ Poor  Pietro,  that  was  good  of  him  1 ” 
said  Agnes.  “ I would  thank  him,  if  I 
could.  But,  uncle,”  she  added,  in  a hesi- 
tating voice,  “ did  you  see  anything  of 
that  — other  one?” 

“That  I did,  child, — and  talked  long 
with  him.” 

“ Ah,  uncle,  is  there  any  hope  for 
him  ? ” 

“Yes,  there  is  hope,  — great  hope. 
In  fact,  he  has  promised  to  receive  me 
again,  and  I have  hopes  of  leading  him 
to  the  sacrament  of  confession,  and  after 
that” 

“ And  then  the  Pope  will  forgive  him  1 ” 
said  Agnes,  joyfully. 

The  face  of  the  monk  suddenly  fell ; 
he  was  silent,  and  went  on  retouching 
his  drawing. 

“ Do  you  not  think  he  will  ? ” said  Ag- 
nes, earnestly.  “You  said  the  Church 

Blessed  gate  of  Heaven, 

Take  our  heart’s  devotion! 

Virgin  one  and  only, 

Meekest  ’mid  them  all, 

From  our  sins  set  free, 

Make  us  pure  like  thee, 

Freed  from  passion's  thrall ! 

Grant  that  in  pure  living, 

Through  safe  paths  below, 

Forever  seeing  Jesus, 

Rejoicing  we  may  go ! 
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was  ever  ready  to  receive  the  repent- 
ant.” 

“ The  True  Church  will  receive  him,” 
said  the  monk,  evasively ; “ yes,  my  little 
one,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“ And  it  is  not  true  that  he  is  captain 
of  a band  of  robbers  in  the  mountains  ? ” 
said  Agnes.  “ May  I tell  Father  Fran- 
cesco that  it  is  not  so  ? ” 

“ Child,  this  young  man  hath  suffered 
a grievous  wrong  and  injustice ; for  he 
is  lord  of  an  ancient  and  noble  estate, 
out  of  which  he  hath  been  driven  by  the 
cruel  injustice  of  a most  wicked  and 
abominable  man,  the  Duke  di  Valenti- 
nos,* who  hath  caused  the  death  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  ravaged  the 
country  around  with  fire  and  sword,  so 
that  he  hath  been  driven  with  his  retain- 
ers to  a fortress  in  the  mountains.” 

“ But,”  said  Agnes,  with  flushed  cheeks, 
“ why  does  not  our  blessed  Father  ex- 
communicate this  wicked  duke  ? Surely 
this  knight  hath  erred ; instead  of  taking 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  he  ought  to 
have  fled  with  his  followers  to  Rome, 
where  the  dear  Father  of  the  Church 
hath  a house  for  all  the  oppressed.  It 
must  be  so  lovely  to  be  the  father  of  all 
men,  and  to  take  in  and  comfort  all  those 
who  are  distressed  and  sorrowful,  and 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  all  that  are  op- 
pressed, as  our  dear  Father  at  Rome 
doth ! ” 

The  monk  looked  up  at  Agnes’s  clear 
glowing  face  with  a sort  of  wondering 
pity. 

“ Dear  little  child,”  he  said,  “ there  is 
a Jerusalem  above  which  is  mother  of 
us  all,  and  these  things  are  done  there. 

* Coclestis  urbs  Jerusalem, 

Beata  pacis  visio, 

Quie  celsa  de  viventibus 
Saxis  ad  astra  tolleris, 

Sponsceque  ritu  cingeris 
Mille  angelorum  millibus ! ’ ” 

The  face  of  the  monk  glowed  as  he  re- 
peated this  ancient  hymn  of  the  Church,  f 

* Ctesar  Borgia  was  created  Due  de  Yalen- 
tinois  by  Louis  XII.  of  France. 

f This  very  ancient  hymn  is  the  fountain- 
head from  which  through  various  languages 
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as  if  the  remembrance  of  that  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first-born  gave 
him  comfort  in  his  depression. 

Agnes  felt  perplexed,  and  looked  ear- 
nestly at  her  uncle  as  he  stooped  over  his 
drawing,  and  saw  that  there  were  deep 
lines  of  anxiety  on  his  usually  clear,  pla- 
cid face, — a look  as  of  one  who  strug- 
gles mentally  with  some  untold  trouble. 

“ Uncle,”  she  said,  hesitatingly,  44  may 
I tell  Father  Francesco  what  you  have 
been  telling  me  of  this  young  man  ? ” 
“No,  my  little  one, — it  were  not  best 
In  fact,  dear  child,  there  be  many  things 
in  his  case  impossible  to  explain,  even  to 
you  ; — but  he  is  not  so  altogether  hope- 
less as  you  thought ; in  truth,  I have  great 
hopes  of  him.  I have  admonished  him 
to  come  here  no  more,  but  I shall  see 
him  again  this  evening.” 

Agnes  wondered  at  the  heaviness  of 
her  own  little  heart,  as  her  kind  old  un- 
cle spoke  of  his  coming  there  no  more. 
Awhile  ago  she  dreaded  his  visits  as  a 
most  fearful  temptation,  aud  thought  per- 
haps he  might  come  at  any  hour;  now 
she  was  sure  he  would  not,  and  it  was  as- 
tonishing what  a weight  fell  upon  her. 

“ Why  am  I not  thankful  V ” she  asked 
herself.  “ Why  am  I not  joyful  ? Why 
should  I wish  to  see  him  again,  when  I 
should  only  be  tempted  to  sinful  thoughts, 
and  when  my  dear  uncle,  who  can  do  so 
much  for  him,  has  his  soul  in  charge? 
And  what  is  this  which  is  so  strange  in 
his  case  ? There  is  some  mystery,  after 
all,  — something,  perhaps,  which  I ought 
not  to  wish  to  know.  Ah,  how  little  can 
we  know  of  this  great  wicked  world,  and 
of  the  reasons  which  our  superiors  give 
for  their  conduct  1 It  is  ours  humbly  to 
obey,  without  a question  or  a doubt.  Ho- 
ly Mother,  may  I not  sin  through  a vain 
curiosity  or  self-will ! May  I ever  say,  as 
thou  didst, 4 Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord ! be  it  unto  me  according  to  His 
word ! ’ ” 

have  trickled  the  various  hymns  of  the  Celes- 
tial City,  such  as  — 

“Jerusalem,  my  happy  home!” 

and  Quarles’s  — 

“ 0 mother  dear,  Jerusalem ! ” 
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And  Agnes  went  about  her  morning 
devotions  with  fervent  zeal,  and  did  not 
see  the  monk  as  he  dropped  the  pencil, 
and,  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  seem- 
ed to  wrestle  in  some  agony  of  prayer. 

“ Shepherd  of  Israel,”  ho  said,  “ why 
hast  Thou  forgotten  this  vine  of  Thy  plant- 
ing? The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth 
waste  it,  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth 
devour  it  Dogs  have  encompassed  Thy 
beloved  ; the  assembly  of  the  violent  have 
surrounded  him.  How  long,  O Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  ? ” 

“ Now,  really,  brother,”  said  Elsie,  com- 
ing towards  him,  and  interrupting  his  med- 
itations in  her  bustling,  business  way, 
yet  speaking  in  a low  tone  that  Agnes 
should  not  hear, — “ I want  you  to  help  me 
with  this  child  in  a good  common-sense 
fashion : none  of  your  high-flying  notions 
about  saints  and  angels,  but  a little  good 
common  talk  for  every-day  people  that 
have  their  bread  and  salt  to  look  after. 
The  fact  is,  brother,  this  girl  must  be 
married.  I went  last  night  to  talk  with 
Antonio’s  mother,  and  the  way  is  all  open 
as  well  as  any  living  girl  could  desire. 
Antonio  is  a trifle  slow,  and  the  high- 
flying hussies  call  him  stupid ; but  his 
mother  says  a better  son  never  breathed, 
and  he  is  as  obedient  to  all  her  orders 
now  as  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
And  she  has  laid  up  plenty  of  household 
stuff'  for  him,  and  good  hard  gold  pieces 
to  boot : she  let  me  count  them  my- 
self, and  I showed  her  that  which  I had 
scraped  together,  and  she  counted  it,  and 
we  agreed  that  the  children  that  come 
of  such  a marriage  would  come  into  the 
world  with  something  to  stand  on.  Now 
Agnes  is  fond  of  you,  brother,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  for  you  to  broach 
the  subject.  The  fact  is,  when  I begin 
to  talk,  she  gets  her  arms  round  my  old 
neck  and  falls  to  weeping  and  kissing  me 
at  such  a rate  as  makes  a fool  of  me.  If 
the  child  would  only  be  rebellious,  one 
could  do  something;  but  this  love  takes 
all  the  stiffness  out  of  one's  joints ; and 
she  tells  me  she  never  wants  a husband, 
and  she  will  be  content  to  live  with  me 


all  her  life.  The  saints  know  it  is  n’t  for 
my  happiness  to  put  her  out  of  my  old 
arms ; but  I can’t  last  forever,  — my  old 
back  grows  weaker  every  year ; and 
Antonio  has  strong  arms  to  defend  her 
from  all  these  roystering  fellows  who 
fear  neither  God  nor  man,  and  swoop  up 
young  maids  as  kites  do  chickens.  And 
then  he  is  as  gentle  and  manageable  as 
a this-year  ox ; Agnes  can  lead  him  by 
the  horn,  — she  will  be  a perfect  queen 
over  him ; for  he  has  been  brought  up  to 
mind  the  women.” 

• “Well,  sister,”  said  the  monk,  “hath 
our  little  maid  any  acquaintance  with 
this  man?  Have  they  ever  spoken  to- 
gether ? ” 

“Not  much.  I have  never  brought 
them  to  a very  close  acquaintance ; and 
that  is  what  is  to  be  done.  Antonio  is 
not  much  of  a talker;  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  does  not  know  as  much  to  say  as  our 
Agnes  : but  the  man’s  place  is  not  to  say 
fine  things,  but  to  do  the  hard  work  that 
shall  support  the  household.” 

“ Then  Agnes  hath  not  even  seen 
him?” 

“ Yes,  at  different  times  I have  bid  her 
regard  him,  and  said  to  her,  ‘ There  goes 
a proper  man  and  a good  Christian,  — a 
man  who  minds  his  work  and  is  obedient 
to  his  old  mother : such  a man  will  make 
a right  good  husband  for  some  girl  some 
day.’  ” 

“ And  did  you  ever  see  that  her  eye 
followed  him  with  pleasure  ? ” 

“ No,  neither  him  nor  any  other  man, 
for  my  little  Agnes  hath  no  thought  of 
that  kind ; but,  once  married,  she  will 
like  him  fast  enough.  All  I want  is  to 
havo  you  begin  the  subject,  and  get  it 
into  her  head  a little.” 

Father  Antonio  was  puzzled  how  to 
meet  this  direct  urgency  of  his  sister. 
He  could  not  explain  to  her  his  own  pri- 
vate reasons  for  believing  that  any  such 
attempt  would  be  utterly  vain,  and  only 
bring  needless  distress  on  his  little  favor- 
ite.  He  therefore  answered, — 

“ My  good  sister,  all  such  thoughts  lie 
so  far  out  of  the  sphere  of  us  monks,  that 
you  could  not  choose  a worse  person  for 
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such  an  errand.  I have  never  had  any 
communings  with  the  child  than  touch- 
ing the  beautiful  things  of  my  art,  and 
concerning  hymns  and  prayers  and  the 
lovely  world  of  saints  and  angels,  where 
they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage ; and  so  I should  only  spoil  your  en- 
terprise, if  I should  put  my  unskilful  hand 
to  it.” 

“ At  any  rate,”  said  Elsie,  “ don’t  you 
approve  of  my  plan  ? ” 

“ I should  approve  of  anything  that 
would  make  our  dear  little  one  safe  and 
happy,  but  I would  not  force  the  matter 
against  her  inclinations.  You  will  always 
regret  it,  if  you  make  so  good  a child  shed 
one  needless  tear.  After  all,  sister,  what 
need  of  haste  ? ’T  is  a young  bird  yet 
Why  push  it  out  of  the  nest?  When 
once  it  is  gone,  you  will  never  get  it 
back.  Let  the  pretty  one  have  her  lit- 
tle day  to  play  and  sing  and  be  happy. 
Does  she  not  make  this  garden  a sort 
of  Paradise  with  her  little  ways  and  her 
sweet  words  ? Now,  my  sister,  these  all 
belong  to  you ; but,  once  she  is  given  to 
another,  there  is  no  saying  what  may 
come.  One  thing  only  may  you  count 
on  with  certainty : that  these  dear  days, 
when  she  is  all  day  by  your  side  and 
sleeps  in  your  bosom  all  night,  arc  over, — 
she  will  belong  to  you  no  more,  but  to  a 
strange  man  who  hath  neither  toiled  nor 
wrought  for  her,  and  all  her  pretty  ways 
and  dutiful  thoughts  must  be  for  him." 

“ I know  it,  I know  it,”  said  Elsie, 
with  a sudden  wrench  of  that  jealous  love 
which  is  ever  natural  to  strong,  passion- 
ate natures.  “ I *m  sure  it  is  n’t  for  my 
own  sake  I urge  this.  I grudge  him  the 
girl.  After  all,  he  is  but  a stupid  head. 
What  has  he  ever  done,  that  such  good- 
fortune  should  befall  him  ? He  ought  to 
fall  down  and  kiss  the  dust  of  my  shoes 
for  such  a gift,  and  I doubt  me  much  if 
he  will  ever  think  to  do  it.  These  men 
think  nothing  too  good  for  them.  I be- 
lieve, if  one  of  the  crowned  saints  in 
heaven  were  offered  them  to  wife,  they 
would  think  it  all  quite  natural,  and  not 
a whit  less  than  their  requirings.” 

“ Well,  then,  sister,”  said  the  monk, 
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soothingly,  “ why  press  this  matter  ? why 
hurry  ? The  poor  little  child  is  young ; 
let  her  frisk  like  a lamb,  and  dance  like 
a butterfly,  and  sing  her  hymns  every 
day  like  a bright  bird.  Surely  the  Apos- 
tle saith,  ‘ He  that  giveth  his  maid  in  mar- 
riage doeth  well,  but  he  that  giveth  her 
not  doeth  better.’  ” 

“But  1 have  opened  the  subject  al- 
ready to  old  Meta,”  said  Elsie ; “ and  if 
I don’t  pursue  it,  6he  will  take  it  into 
her  head  that  her  son  is  lightly  regarded, 
and  then  her  back  will  be  up,  and  one 
may  lose  the  chance ; and  on  the  whole, 
considering  the  money  and  the  fellow, 
I don’t  know  a safer  way  to  settle  the 
girl.” 

“ Well,  sister,  as  I have  remarked,” 
said  the  monk,  “ I could  not  order  my 
speech  to  propose  anything  of  this  kind 
to  a young  maid ; I should  so  bungle  that 
I might  spoil  all.  You  must  even  pro- 
pose it  yourself.” 

“ I would  not  have  undertaken  it,” 
said  Elsie,  “ had  I not  been  frightened 
by  that  hook-nosed  old  kite  of  a cava- 
lier that  has  been  sailing  and  perching 
round.  We  are  two  lone  women  here, 
and  the  times  are  unsettled,  and  one 
never  knows,  that  hath  so  fair  a prize, 
but  she  may  be  carried  off,  and  then 
no  redress  from  any  quarter.” 

“ You  might  lodge  her  in  the  con- 
vent,” said  the  monk. 

“ Yes,  and  then,  the  first  thing  I should 
know,  they  would  have  got  her  away  from 
me  entirely.  I have  been  well  pleased 
to  have  her  much  with  the  sisters  hither- 
to, because  it  kept  her  from  hearing  the 
foolish  talk  of  girls  and  gallants,  — and 
such  a flower  would  have  had  every  wasp 
and  bee  buzzing  round  it  But  now  the 
time  is  coming  to  marry  her,  I much  doubt 
these  nuns.  There ’s  old  Jocunda  is  a 
sensible  woman,  who  knew  something  of 
the  world  before  she  went  there,  — but 
the  Mother  Theresa  knows  no  more  than 
a baby ; and  they  would  take  her  in,  and 
make  her  as  white  and  as  thin  as  that 
moon  yonder  now  the  sun  has  risen ; and 
little  good  should  I have  of  her,  for  I 
have  no  vocation  for  the  convent,  — it 
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would  kill  me  in  a week.  No, — she  has 
seen  enough  of  the  convent  for  the  pres- 
ent I will  even  take  the  risk  of  watch- 
ing her  myself.  Little  has  this  gallant 
seen  of  her,  though  he  has  tried  hard 
enough ! But  to-day  I may  venture  to 
take  her  down  with  me.” 

Father  Antonio  felt  a little  conscience- 
smitten  in  listening  to  these  triumphant 
assertions  of  old  Elsie ; for  he  knew  that 
she  would  pour  all  her  vials  of  wrath  on 
his  head,  did  she  know,  that,  owing  to  his 
absence  from  his  little  charge,  the  dread- 
ed invader  had  managed  to  have  two 
interviews  with  her  grandchild,  on  the 
very  spot  that  Elsie  deemed  the  fortress 
of  security ; but  he  wisely  kept  his  own 
counsel,  believing  in  the  eternal  value 
of  silence.  In  truth,  the  gentle  monk 
lived  so  much  in  the  unreal  and  celestial 
world  of  Beauty,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
a skilful  guide  for  the  passes  of  common 
life.  Love,  other  than  that  ethereal  kind 
which  aspires  towards  Paradise,  was  a 
stranger  to  his  thoughts,  and  he  con- 
stantly erred  in  attributing  to  other  peo- 
ple natures  and  purposes  as  unworldly 
and  spiritual  as  his  own.  Thus  had  he 
fallen,  in  his  utter  simplicity,  into  the 
attitude  of  a go-between  protecting  the 
advances  of  a young  lover  with  the  shad- 
ow of  his  monk’s  gown,  and  he  became 
awkwardly  conscious,  that,  if  Elsie  should 
find  out  the  whole  truth,  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  convincing  her  that  what 
had  been  done  in  such  sacred  simplicity 
on  all  sides  was  not  the  basest  manoeuv- 
ring. * 

Elsie  took  Agnes  down  with  her  to  the 
old  stand  in  the  gateway  of  the  town.  On 
their  way,  as  had  probably  been  arran- 
ged, Antonio  met  them.  We  may  have 
introduced  him  to  the  reader  before,  who 
likely  enough  has  forgotten  by  this  time 
our  portraiture ; so  we  shall  say  again, 
that  the  man  was  past  thirty,  tall,  straight, 
well-made,  even  to  the  tapering  of  his 
well -formed  limbs,  as  are  the  generali- 
ty of  the  peasantry  of  that  favored  re- 
gion. Ilis  teeth  were  white  as  sea-pearl ; 
his  cheek,  though  swarthy,  had  a deep, 
healthy  flush ; and  his  great  velvet  black 


eyes  looked  straight  out  from  under  their 
long  silky  lashes,  just  as  do  the  eyes  of 
the  beautiful  oxen  of  his  country,  with 
a languid,  changeless  tranquillity,  betok- 
ening a good  digestion,  and  a well-fed, 
kindly  animal  nature.  He  wa3  evidently 
a creature  that  had  been  nourished  on 
sweet  juices  and  developed  in  fair  pas- 
tures, under  genial  influences  of  sun  and 
weather,  — one  that  would  draw  patiently 
in  harness,  if  required,  without  troubling 
his  handsome  head  how  he  came  there, 
and,  his  labor  being  done,  would  stretch 
his  healthy  body  to  rumination,  and  rest 
with  serene,  even  unreflecting  quietude. 

He  had  been  duly  lectured  by  his 
mother,  this  morning,  on  the  propriety 
of  commencing  his  wooing,  and  was  com- 
ing towards  them  with  a bouquet  in  his 
hand. 

“ See  there,”  said  Elsie,— “ there  is  our 
young  neighbor  Antonio  coming  towards 
us.  There  is  a youth  whom  I am  willing 
you  should  speak  to,  — none  of  your  ruf- 
fling gallants,  but  steady  as  an  ox  at  his 
work,  and  as  kind  at  the  crib.  Happy 
will  the  girl  be  that  gets  him  for  a hus- 
band 1 ” 

Agnes  was  somewhat  troubled  and  sad- 
dened this  morning,  and  absorbed  in  cares 
quite  new  to  her  life  before  ; but  her  na- 
ture was  ever  kindly  and  social,  and  it 
had  been  laid  under  so  many  restrictions 
by  her  grandmother’s  close  method  of 
bringing  up,  that  it  was  always  ready  to 
rebound  in  favor  of  anybody  to  whom  she 
allowed  her  to  show  kindness.  So,  when 
the  young  man  stopped  and  shyly  reach- 
ed forth  to  her  a knot  of  scarlet  poppies 
intermingled  with  bright  vetches  ami  wild 
blue  larkspurs,  she  took  it  graciously,  and, 
frankly  beaming  a smile  into  his  face, 
said,  — 

“ Thank  you,  my  good  Antonio ! ” Then 
fastening  them  in  the  front  of  her  bodice, 
— “ There,  they  are  beautiful ! ” she  said, 
looking  up  with  the  simple  satisfaction  of 
a child. 

“ They  arc  not  half  so  beautiful  as  you 
are,”  said  the  young  peasant;  “every- 
body likes  you.” 

“ You  are  very  kind,  I am  sure,”  said 
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Agnes.  “I  like  everybody,  as  far  as 
grandmamma  thinks  it  best.” 

“I  am  glad  of  that,”  said  Antonio, 
“ because  then  I hope  you  will  like  me.” 
“ Oh,  yes,  certainly,  I do ; grandmam- 
ma says  you  are  very  good,  aud  I like 
all  good  people.” 

“Well,  then,  pretty  Agnes,”  said  the 
young  man,  “ let  me  carry  your  basket.” 
“ Oh,  you  don’t  need  to ; it  does  not 
tire  me.” 

“ But  I should  like  to  do  something  for 
you,”  insisted  the  young  man,  blushing 
deeply. 

“Well,  you  may,  then,”  said  Agnes, 
who  began  to  wonder  at  the  length  of 
time  her  grandmother  allowed  this  con- 
versation to  go  on  without  interrupting  it, 
as  she  generally  had  done  when  a young 
man  was  in  the  case.  Quite  to  her  aston- 
ishment, her  venerable  relative,  instead 
of  sticking  as  close  to  her  as  her  shadow, 
was  walking  forward  very  fast  without 
looking  behind. 

“ Now,  Holy  Mother,”  said  that  excel- 
lent matron,  “ do  help  this  young  man 
to  bring  this  affair  out  straight,  and  give 
an  old  woman,  who  has  had  a world  of 
troubles,  a little  peace  in  her  old  age ! ” 
Agnes  found  herself,  therefore,  quite 
unusually  situated,  alone  in  the  company 
of  a handsome  young  man,  and  apparent- 
ly with  the  consent  of  her  grandmother. 
Some  girls  might  have  felt  emotions  of 
embarrassment,  or  even  alarm,  at  this  new 
situation ; but  the  sacred  loneliness  and 
seclusion  in  which  Agnes  had  been  edu- 
cated had  given  her  a confiding  fearless- 
ness, such  as  voyagers  have  found  in  the 
birds  of  bright  foreign  islands  which  have 
never  been  invaded  by  man.  She  look- 
ed up  at  Antonio  with  a pleased,  admir- 
ing smile,  — much  such  as  she  would  have 
given,  if  a great  handsome  stag,  or  other 
sylvan  companion,  had  stepped  from  the 
forest  and  looked  a friendship  at  her 
through  his  large  liquid  eyes.  She  seem- 
ed, in  an  innocent,  frank  way,  to  like  to 
have  him  walking  by  her,  and  thought 
him  very  good  to  carry  her  basket, — 
though,  as  she  told  him,  he  need  not  do 
it,  it  did  not  tire  her  in  the  least. 
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“ Nor  does  it  tire  me,  pretty  Agnes,” 
Baid  he,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh.  “ See 
what  a great  fellow  I am, — how  strong! 
Look,  — I can  bend  an  iron  bar  in  my 
hands ! I am  as  strong  as  an  ox, — and  I 
should  like  always  to  use  my  strength  for 
you.” 

“ Should  you  ? How  very  kind  of  you ! 
It  is  very  Christian  to  use  one’s  strength 
for  others,  like  the  good  Saint  Christo- 
pher.” 

“ But  I would  use  my  strength  for  you 
because  — I love  you,  gentle  Agnes ! ” 

“ That  is  right,  too,”  replied  Agnes. 
“ We  must  all  love  one  another,  my  good 
Antonio.” 

“You  must  know  what  I mean,”  said 
the  young  man.  “ I mean  that  I want 
to  marry  you.” 

“ I am  sorry  for  that,  Antonio,”  replied 
Agnes,  gravely ; “ because  I do  not  want 
to  marry  you.  I am  never  going  to  mar- 
ry anybody.” 

“ Ah,  girls  always  talk  so,  my  moth- 
er told  me  ; but  nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
girl  that  did  not  want  a husband ; that  is 
impossible,”  said  Antonio,  with  simplici- 
ty* 

“ I believe  girls  generally  do,  Antonio; 
but  I do  not : my  desire  is  to  go  to  the 
convent” 

“ To  the  convent,  pretty  Agnes  ? Of 
all  things,  what  should  you  want  to  go  to 
the  convent  for?  You  never  had  any 
trouble.  You  are  young,  and  handsome, 
and  healthy,  and  almost  any  of  the  fel- 
lows would  think  himself  fortunate  to  get 
you.”  « 

“ I would  go  there  to  live  for  God  and 
pray  for  souls,”  said  Agnes. 

“ But  your  grandmother  will  never  let 
you  ; she  means  you  shall  marry  me.  I 
heard  her  and  my  mother  talking  about 
it  last  night;  and  my  mother  bade  me 
come  on,  for  she  said  it  was  all  settled.” 

“ I never  heard  anything  of  it,”  said 
Agnes,  now  for  the  first  time  feeling 
troubled.  “ But,  my  good  Antonio,  if  you 
really  do  like  me  and  wish  me  well,  you 
will  not  want  to  distress  me  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not” 

“ Well,  it  trill  distress  me  very,  very 
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much,  if  you  persist  in  wanting  to  marry 
me,  and  if  you  say  any  more  on  the  sub- 
ject” 

“ Is  that  really  so  ? ” said  Antonio,  fix- 
ing his  great  velvet  eyes  with  an  honest 
stare  on  Agnes. 

“ Yes,  it  is  so,  Antonio;  you  may  rely 
upon  it” 

“ But  look  here,  Agnes,  are  you  quite 
sure  ? Mother  says  girls  do  not  always 
know  their  mind.” 

“ But  I know  mine,  Antonio.  Now  you 
really  will  distress  and  trouble  me  very 
much,  if  you  say  anything  more  of  this 
sort” 

“ I declare,  I am  sorry  for  it,”  said  the 
young  man.  “ Look  ye,  Agnes, — I did 
not  care  half  as  much  about  it  this  morn- 
ing as  I do  now.  Mother  has  been  say- 
ing this  great  while  that  I must  have  a 
wife,  that  she  was  getting  old  ; and  this 
morning  she  told  me  to  speak  to  you.  I 
thought  you  would  be  all  ready, — indeed 
I did.”  ' 

“ My  good  Antonio,  there  are  a great 
many  very  handsome  girls  who  would  be 
glad,  I suppose,  to  marry  you.  I believe 
other  girls  do  not  feel  as  I do.  Giulietta 
used  to  laugh  and  tell  me  so.” 

“ That  Giulietta  was  a splendid  girl,” 
said  Antonio.  “ She  used  to  make  great 
eyes  at  me,  and  try  to  make  me  play  the 
fool ; but  my  mother  would  not  hear  of 
her.  Now  she  has  gone  off  with  a fellow 
to  the  mountains.” 

“ Giulietta  gone  ? ” 

“ Yes,  have  n’t  you  heard  of  it  ? She ’s 
gone  with  one  of  the  fellows  of  that  dash- 
ing young  robber-captain  that  has  been 
round  our  town  so  much  lately.  All  the 
girls  are  wild  after  these  mountain  fel- 
lows. A good,  honest  boy  like  me,  that 
hammers  away  at  his  trade,  they  think 
nothing  of;  whereas  one  of  these  fellows 
with  a feather  in  his  cap  has  only  to 
twinkle  his  finger  at  them,  and  they  are 
off  like  a bird.” 

The  blood  rose  in  Agnes’s  cheeks  at 
this  very  unconscious  remark;  but  she 
walked  along  for  some  time  with  a coun- 
tenance of  grave  reflection. 

They  had  now  gained  the  street  of  the 
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city,  where  old  Elsie  Btood  at  a little  dis- 
tance waiting  for  them. 

“ Well,  Agnes,”  said  Antonio,  “ so  you 
really  are  in  earnest  ? ” 

“ Certainly  I am.” 

“ Well,  then,  let  us  be  good  friends,  at 
any  rate,”  said  the  young  man. 

“ Oh,  to  be  sure,  I will,”  said  Agnes, 
smiling  with  all  the  brightness  her  lovely 
face  was  capable  of.  “You  are  a kind, 
good  man,  and  I like  you  very  much.  I 
will  always  remember  you  kindly.” 

“ Well,  good-bye,  then,”  said  Antonio, 
offering  his  hand. 

“ Good-bye,”  said  Agnes,  cheerfully  giv- 
ing hers. 

Elsie,  beholding  the  cordiality  of  this 
parting,  comforted  herself  that  all  was 
right,  and  ruffled  all  her  feathers  with 
the  satisfied  pride  of  a matron  whose 
family  plans  arc  succeeding. 

“ After  all,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ broth- 
er was  right, — best  let  young  folks  settle 
these  matters  themselves.  Now  see  tho 
advantage  of  such  an  education  as  I have 
given  Agnes  1 Instead  of  being  betroth- 
ed to  a good,  honest,  forehanded  fellow, 
she  might  have  been  losing  her  poor  sil- 
ly heart  to  some  of  these  lords  or  gal- 
lants who  throw  away  a girl  as  one  does 
an  orange  when  they  have  sucked  it 
Who  knows  what  mischief  this  cavalier 
might  have  done,  if  I had  not  been  so 
watchful  ? Now  let  him  come  prying 
and  spying  about,  she  will  have  a hus- 
band to  defend  her.  A smith’s  hammer  • 
is  better  than  an  old  woman’s  spindle, 
any  day.” 

Agnes  took  her  seat  with  her  usual  air 
of  thoughtful  gravity,  her  mind  seeming  to 
be  intensely  preoccupied,  and  her  grand- 
mother, though  secretly  exulting  in  the 
supposed  cause,  resolved  not  to  open  the  • 
subject  with  her  till  they  were  at  home 
or  alone  at  night 

“ I have  my  defence  to  make  to  Father 
Francesco,  too,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ for 
hurrying  on  this  betrothal  against  his  ad- 
vice; but  one  must  manage  a little  with 
these  priests,  — the  saints  forgive  me  ! I 
really  think  sometimes,  because  they  can’t 
marry  themselves,  they  would  rather  see 
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every  pretty  girl  in  a convent  than  with 
a husband.  It  ’s  natural  enough,  too. 
Father  Francesco  will  be  like  the  rest  of 
the  world : when  he  can’t  help  a thing, 
he  will  see  the  will  of  the  Lord  in  it.” 

Thus  prosperously  the  world  seemed 
to  go  with  old  Elsie.  Meantime,  when 
her  back  was  turned,  as  she  was  kneeling 
over  her  basket,  sorting  out  lemons,  Agnes 
happened  to  look  up,  and  there,  just  un- 
der the  arch  of  the  gateway,  where  she 
had  seen  him  the  first  time,  sat  the  cava- 
lier on  a splendid  horse,  with  a white 
feather  streaming  backward  from  his 
black  riding-hat  and  dark  curls. 

He  bowed  low  and  kissed  his  hand  to 
her,  and  before  she  knew  it  her  eyes 
met  his,  which  seemed  to  flash  light  and 
sunshine  all  through  her;  and  then  he 
turned  his  horse  and  was  gone  through 
the  gate,  while  she,  filled  with  self-re- 
proach, was  taking  her  little  heart  to 
task  for  the  instantaneous  throb  of  hap- 
piness which  had  passed  through  her 
whole  being  at  that  sight.  She  had  not 
turned  away  her  head,  nor  said  a prayer, 
as  Father  Francesco  told  her  to  do,  be- 
cause the  whole  thing  had  been  sudden 
as  a flash;  but  now  it  was  gone,  she 
prayed,  “ My  God,  help  me  not  to  love 
him  1 — let  me  love  Thee  alone  ! ” But 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as 
she  twisted  her  flax,  she  found  herself 
wondering  whither  he  could  be  going. 
Had  he  really  gone  to  that  enchanted 
cloud-land,  in  the  old  purple  Apennines, 
whither  he  wanted  to  carry  her,  — gone, 
perhaps,  never  to  return?  That  was 
best.  But  was  he  reconciled  with  the 
Church  ? Was  that  great,  splendid  soul 
that  looked  out  of  those  eyes  to  be  for- 
ever lost,  or  would  the  pious  exhortations 
of  her  uncle  avail  ? And  then  she  thought 
he  had  said  to  her,  that,  if  she  would  go 
with  him,  he  would  confess  and  take  the 
sacrament,  and  be  reconciled  with  the 
Church,  and  so  his  soul  be  saved. 

She  resolved  to  toll  this  to  Father 

Francesco.  Perhaps  he  would No, 

— she  shivered  as  she  remembered  the 
severe,  withering  look  with  which  the  holy 
father  had  spoken  of  him,  and  the  awful- 
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ness  of  his  manner, — he  would  never  con- 
sent. And  then  her  grandmother 

No,  there  was  no  possibility. 

Meanwhile  Agnes’s  good  old  uncle  sat 
in  the  orange-shaded  garden,  busily  per- 
fecting his  sketches;  but  his  mind  was 
distracted,  and  his  thoughts  wandered,  — 
and  often  he  rose,  and,  leaving  his  draw- 
ings, would  pace  up  and  down  the  little 
place,  absorbed  in  earnest  prayer.  The 
thought  of  his  master’s  position  was  hour- 
ly growing  upon  him.  The  real  world 
with  its  hungry  and  angry  tide  was  each 
hour  washing  higher  and  higher  up  on 
the  airy  shore  of  the  ideal,  and  bearing 
the  pearls  and  enchanted  shells  of  fancy 
out  into  its  salt  and  muddy  waters. 

“ Oh,  my  master,  my  father ! ” he  said, 
“is  the  martyr’s  crown  of  fire  indeed 
waiting  thee  ? Will  God  desert  His  own  ? 
But  was  not  Christ  crucified  ? — and  the 
disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  lord.  But  surely  Flor- 
ence will  not  consent.  The  whole  city 
will  make  a stand  for  him;  — they  are 
ready,  if  need  be,  to  pluck  out  their  eyes 
and  give  them  to  him.  Florence  will 
certainly  be  a refuge  for  him.  But  why 
do  I put  confidence  in  man?  In  the 
Lord  alone  have  I righteousness  and 
strength.” 

And  the  old  monk  raised  the  psalm, 
“ Quare  fremunt  gentes ,”  and  his  voice 
rose  and  fell  through  the  flowery  recesses 
and  dripping  grottoes  of  the  old  gorge, 
sad  and  earnest  like  the  protest  of  the 
few  and  feeble  of  Christ’s  own  against 
the  rushing  legions  of  the  world.  Yet, 
as  he  sang,  courage  and  holy  hope  came 
into  his  soul  from  the  sacred  words, — just 
such  courage  as  they  afterwards  brought 
to  Luther,  and  to  the  Puritans  in  later 
times. 

CHAPTER  XYn. 

Tire  monk’s  departure. 

The  three  inhabitants  of  the  little 
dovecot  were  sitting  in  their  garden  af- 
ter supper,  enjoying  the  cool  freshness. 
The  place  was  perfumed  with  the  smell 
of  orange-blossoms,  brought  out  by  gen- 
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tie  showers  that  had  fallen  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  all  three 
felt  the  tranquillizing  effects  of  the  sweet 
evening  air.  The  monk  sat  bending  over 
his  drawings,  resting  the  frame  on  which 
they  lay  on  the  mossy  garden- wall,  so 
as  to  get  the  latest  advantage  of  the 
rich  golden  twilight  which  now  twinkled 
through  the  sky.  Agnes  sat  by  him  on 
the  same  wall,  — now  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  work,  and  now  leaning 
thoughtfully  on  her  elbow,  gazing  pen- 
sively down  into  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  gorge,  or  out  where  the  golden  light 
of  evening  streamed  under  the  arches  of 
the  old  Roman  bridge,  to  the  wide,  bright 
sea  beyond. 

Old  Elsie  bustled  about  with  unusual 
content  in  the  lines  of  her  keen  wrinkled 
face.  Already  her  thoughts  were  run- 
ning on  household  furnishing  and  bri- 
dal finery.  She  unlocked  an  old  chest 
which  from  its  heavy  quaint  carvings  of 
dark  wood  must  have  been  some  relic 
of  the  fortunes  of  her  better  days,  and, 
taking  out  of  a little  till  of  the  same  a 
string  of  fine  silvery  pearls,  held  them 
up  admiringly  to  the  evening  light 
A splendid  pair  of  pearl  ear-rings  also 
was  produced  from  the  same  recepta- 
cle. 

She  sighed  at  first,  as  she  looked  at 
these  things,  and  then  smiled  with  rath- 
er an  air  of  triumph,  and,  coming  to 
where  Agnes  reclined  on  the  wall,  held 
them  up  playfully  before  her. 

“ See  here,  little  one ! ” she  said. 

“ Oh,  what  pretty  things ! — where  did 
they  come  from  ? ” said  Agnes,  innocent- 
ly- 

“ Where  did  they  ? Sure  enough ! 
Little  did  you  or  any  one  else  know 
old  Elsie  had  things  like  these  f But 
she  meant  her  little  Agnes  should  hold 
up  her  head  with  the  best.  No  girl  in 
Sorrento  will  have  such  wedding  finery 
as  this  ? ” 

“ Wedding  finer}-,  grandmamma,”  said 
Agnes,  faintly, — “ what  does  that  mean  ? ” 

“What  docs  that  mean,  sly-boots? 
Ah,  you  know  well  enough ! What  were 
you  and  Antonio  talking  about  all  the 
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time  this  morning  ? Did  lie  not  ask  vou 
to  marry  him  ? ” 

“ Yes,  grandmamma  ; but  I told  him  I 
was  not  going  to  marry.  You  promised 
me,  dear  grandmother,  right  here,  the 
other  night,  that  I should  not  many  till 
I was  willing ; and  I told  Antonio  I was 
not  willing.” 

“ The  girl  says  but  true,  sister,”  said 
the  monk ; “ you  remember  you  gave  her 
your  word  that  she  should  not  be  married 
till  she  gave  her  consent  willingly.” 

“ But,  Agnes,  my  pretty  one,  what  can 
be  the  objection  ? ” said  old  Elsie,  coax- 
ingly.  “ Where  will  you  find  a better- 
made  man,  or  more  honest,  or  more  kind  ? 
— and  he  is  handsome ; — and  vou  will 
have  a home  that  all  the  girls  will  en- 
vy.” 

“ Grandmamma,  remember,  you  prom- 
ised me,  — you  promised  me,”  said  Ag- 
nes, looking  distressed,  and  speaking  ear- 
nestly. 

“ Well,  well,  child!  but  can’t  I ask  a 
civil  question,  if  I did  ? What  is  your 
objection  to  Antonio  ? ” 

“ Only  that  I don’t  want  to  be  mar- 
ried.” 

“Now  you  know,  child,”  said  Elsie, 
“ I never  will  consent  to  your  going  to 
a convent.  You  might  as  well  put  a 
knife  through  my  old  heart  as  talk  to  me 
of  that.  And  if  you  don’t  go,  you  must 
marry  somebody ; and  who  could  be  bet- 
ter than  Antonio  ? ” 

“ Oh,  grandmamma,  am  I not  a good 
girl  ? What  have  I done,  that  you  are 
so  anxious  to  get  me  away  from  you  ? ” 
said  Agnes.  “ I like  Antonio  well  enough, 
but  I like  you  ten  thousand  times  better. 
Why  cannot  we  live  together  just  as  we 
do  now  ? I am  strong.  I can  work  a 
great  deal  harder  than  I do.  You  ought 
to  let  me  work  more,  so  that  you  need 
not  work  so  hard  and  tire  yourself, — 
let  me  carry  the  heavy  basket,  and  dig 
round  the  trees.” 

“ Pooh  ! a pretty  story ! ” said  Elsie. 
“ We  are  two  lone  women,  and  the  times 
are  unsettled;  there  are  robbers  and 
loose  fellows  about,  and  we  want  a pro- 
tector.” 
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“ And  is  not  the  good  Lord  our  protec- 
tor?— has  He  not  always  kept  us,  grand- 
mother ? " said  Agnes. 

“ Oh,  that 's  well  enough  to  say,  but 
folks  can't  always  get  along  so ; — it 's 
far  better  trusting  the  Lord  with  a good 
strong  man  about, — like  Antonio,  for  in- 
stance. I should  like  to  see  the  man  that 
would  dare  be  uncivil  to  his  wife.  But 
go  your  ways,  — it 's  no  use  toiling  away 
one’s  life  for  children,  who,  after  all,  won't 
turn  their  little  finger  for  you.” 

“ Now,  dear  grandmother,”  said  Agnes, 
“ have  I not  said  I would  do  everything 
for  you,  and  work  hard  for  you  ? Ask  me 
to  do  anything  else  in  the  world,  grand- 
mamma ; I will  do  anything  to  make  you 
happy,  except  marry  this  man,  — that  I 
cannot.” 

“ And  that  is  the  only  thing  I want 
you  to  do.  Well,  I suppose  I may  as 
well  lock  up  these  things ; I see  my  gifts 
are  not  cared  for.” 

And  the  old  soul  turned  and  went  in 
quite  testily,  leaving  Agnes  with  a griev- 
ed heart,  sitting  still  by  her  uncle. 

“ Never  weep,  little  one,”  said  the  kind 
old  monk,  when  he  saw  the  silent  tears 
falling  one  after  another ; “ your  grand- 
mother loves  you,  after  all,  and  will  come 
out  of  this,  if  we  are  quiet.” 

“ This  is  such  a beautiful  world,”  said 
Agnes,  “ who  would  think  it  would  be 
such  a hard  one  to  live  in  ? — such  bat- 
tles and  conflicts  as  people  have  here ! ” 
“ You  say  well,  little  heart ; but  great 
is  the  glory  to  be  revealed ; so  let  us  have 
courage.” 

“ Dear  uncle,  have  you  heard  any  ill- 
tidings  of  late  ? ” asked  Agnes.  “ I no- 
ticed this  morning  you  were  cast  down, 
and  to-night  you  look  so  tired  and  sad.” 
“Yes,  dear  child, — heavy  tidings  have 
indeed  come.  My  dear  master  at  Flor- 
ence is  hard  beset  by  wicked  men,  and 
in  great  danger, — in  danger,  perhaps,  of 
falling  a martyr  to  his  holy  zeal  for  the 
blessed  Jesus  and  his  Church.” 

“ But  cannot  our  holy  father,  the  Pope, 
protect  him?  You  should  go  to  Rome 
directly  and  lay  the  case  before  him.” 

“ It  is  not  always  possible  to  be  pro- 
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tected  by  the  Pope,”  said  Father  Anto- 
nio, evasively.  “ But  I grieve  much,  dear 
child,  that  I can  be  with  you  no  longer. 
I must  gird  up  my  loins  and  set  out  for 
Florence,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  how 
the  battle  is  going  for  my  holy  master.” 

“ Ah,  must  I lose  you,  too,  my  dear, 
best  friend  ? ” said  Agnes.  “ What  shall 
I do?” 

“ Thou  hast  the  same  Lord  Jesus,  and 
the  same  dear  Mother,  when  I am  gone. 
Have  faith  in  God,  and  cease  not  to 
pray  for  His  Church,  — and  for  me,  too.” 
“ That  I will,  dear  uncle  1 I will  pray 
for  you  more  than  ever,— for  prayer  now 
will  be  all  my  comfort  But,”  she  add- 
ed, with  hesitation,  “ oh,  uncle,  you  prom- 
ised to  visit  him!" 

“Never  fear,  little  Agnes,  — I will  do 
that  I go  to  him  this  very  night, — now, 
even,  — for  the  daylight  waxes  too  scant 
for  me  to  work  longer.” 

“But  you  will  come  back  and  stay 
with  us  to-night,  uncle  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I will, — but  to-morrow  morning 
I must  be  up  and  away  with  the  birds ; 
and  I have  labored  hard  all  day  to  fin- 
ish the  drawings  for  the  lad  who  shall 
carve  the  shrine,  that  he  may  busy  him- 
self thereon  in  my  absence.” 

“ Then  you  will  come  back  ? ” 
“Certainly,  dear  heart,  I will  come 
back ; of  that  be  assured.  Pray  God  it 
be  before  long,  too.” 

So  saying,  the  good  monk  drew  his 
cowl  over  his  head,  and,  putting  his  port- 
folio of  drawings  under  his  arm,  began 
to  wend  his  way  towards  the  old  town. 

Agnes  watched  him  departing,  her 
heart  in  a strange  flutter  of  eagerness 
and  solicitude.  What  were  these  dread- 
ful troubles  which  were  coming  upon  her 
good  uncle  ? — who  those  enemies  of  the 
Church  that  beset  that  saintly  teacher 
he  so  much  looked  up  to  ? And  why  was 
lawless  violence  allowed  to  run  such  riot 
in  Italy,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  cavalier?  As  she  thought 
things  over,  she  was  burning  with  a re- 
pressed desire  to  do  something  herself 
to  abate  these  troubles. 

“ I am  not  a knight,”  she  said  to  her- 
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self,  “and  I cannot  fight  for  the  good 
cause.  I am  not  a priest,  and  I cannot 
argue  for  it.  I cannot  preach  and  con- 
vert sinners.  What,  then,  can  I do  ? I 
can  pray.  Suppose  I should  make  a pil- 
grimage? Yes,  — that  would  be  a good 
work,  and  I will.  I will  walk  to  Rome, 
praying  at  every  shrine  and  holy  place; 
and  then,  when  I come  to  the  Holy  City, 
whose  very  dust  is  made  precious  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  I 
will  seek  the  house  of  our  dear  father, 
the  Pope,  and  entreat  his  forgiveness  for 
this  poor  soul.  He  will  not  scorn  me, 
for  he  is  in  the  place  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
and  the  richest  princess  and  the  poorest 
maiden  are  equal  in  his  sight.  Ah,  that 
will  be  beautiful ! Holy  Mother,”  she 
said,  falling  on  her  knees  before  the 
shrine,  “ here  I vow  and  promise  that  I 
will  go  praying  to  the  Holy  City.  Smile 
on  me  and  help  me  ! ” 

And  by  the  twinkle  of  the  flickering 
lamp  which  threw  its  light  upon  the  pic- 
ture, Agnes  thought  surely  the  placid  face 
brightened  to  a tender  maternal  smile,  and 
her  enthusiastic  imagination  saw  in  this 
an  omen  of  success. 

Old  Elsie  was  moody  and  silent  this 
evening,  — vexed  at  the  thwarting  of  her 
schemes.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
idea  had  ever  gained  a foothold  in  her 
mind,  that  her  docile  and  tractable 
grandchild  could  really  have  for  any 
serious  length  of  time  a will  opposed  to 
her  own,  and  she  found  it  even  now  dif- 
ficult to  believe  it.  Hitherto  she  had 
shaped  her  life  as  easily  as  she  could 
mould  a biscuit,  and  it  was  all  plain  sail- 
ing before  her.  The  force  and  decision 
of  this  young  will  rose  as  suddenly  upon 
her  as  the  one  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean  which  a voyager  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered by  striking  on  it 

But  Elsie  by  no  means  regarded  the 
game  as  lost  She  mentally  went  over 
the  field,  considering  here  and  there 
what  was  yet  to  be  done. 

The  subject  had  fairly  been  broached. 
Agnes  had  listened  to  it,  and  parted  in 
friendship  from  Antonio.  Now  his  old 
mother  must  be  soothed  and  pacified; 


and  Antonio  must  be  made  to  perse- 
vere. 

“ What  is  a girl  worth  that  can  be  won 
at  the  first  asking  ? ” quoth  Elsie.  “ De- 
pend upon  it,  she  will  fall  to  thinking  of 
him,  and  the  next  time  she  sees  him  she 
will  give  him  a good  look.  The  girl 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a lov- 
er. No  wonder  she  does  n’t  take  to  it 
at  first ; there  ’s  where  her  bringing  up 
comes  in,  so  different  from  other  girls’. 
Courage,  Elsie ! Nature  will  speak  in  its 
own  time.” 

Thus  soliloquizing,  she  prepared  to  go 
a few  steps  from  their  dwelling,  to  the 
cottage  of  Meta  and  Antonio,  which  was 
situated  at  no  great  distance. 

“Nobody  will  think  of  coming  here 
this  time  o’  night,”  she  said,  “ and  the 
girl  is  in  for  a good  hour  at  least  with 
her  prayers,  and  so  I think  I may  ven- 
ture. I don't  really  like  to  leave  her, 
but  it ’s  not  a great  way,  and  I shall  be 
back  in  a few  moments.  I want  just  to 
put  a word  into  old  Meta’s  ear,  that  she 
may  teach  Antonio  how  to  demean  him* 
self.” 

And  so  the  old  soul  took  her  spinning 
and  away  she  went,  leaving  Agnes  ab- 
sorbed in  her  devotions. 

The  solemn  starry  night  looked  down 
steadfastly  on  the  little  garden.  The  even- 
ing wind  creeping  with  gentle  stir  among 
the  orange-leaves,  and  the  falling  waters 
of  the  fountain  dripping  their  distant, 
solitary  way  down  from  rock  to  rock 
through  the  lonely  gorge,  were  the  on- 
ly sounds  that  broke  the  stillness. 

The  monk  was  the  first  of  the  two  to 
return ; for  those  accustomed  to  the  hab- 
its of  elderly  cronies  on  a gossiping  ex- 
pedition of  any  domestic  importance  will 
not  be  surprised  that  Elsie’s  few  moments 
of  projected  talk  lengthened  impercepti- 
bly into  hours. 

Agnes  came  forward  anxiously  to  meet 
her  uncle.  He  seemed  wan  and  haggard, 
and  trembling  with  some  recent  emo- 
tion. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear 
uncle  ? ” she  asked.  “ Has  anything  hap- 
pened ? ” 
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“ Nothing,  child,  nothing.  I have  only 
been  talking  on  painful  subjects,  deep 
perplexities,  out  of  which  I can  scarcely 
see  my  way.  Would  to  God  this  night 
of  life  were  past,  and  I could  see  morn- 
ing on  the  mountains  ! ” 

“ My  uncle,  have  you  not,  then,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  this  young  man  to  the 
bosom  of  the  True  Church  ? ” 

“ Child,  the  way  is  hedged  up,  and 
made  almost  impassable  by  difficulties 
you  little  wot  of.  They  cannot  be  told  to 
you ; they  are  enough  to  destroy  the  faith 
of  the  very  elect.” 

Agnes's  heart  sank  within  her ; and  the 
monk,  sittiug  down  on  the  wall  of  the 
garden,  elasped  his  hands  over  one  knee 
and  gazed  fixedly  before  him. 

The  sight  of  her  uncle,  — generally 
so  cheerful,  so  elastic,  so  full  of  bright 
thoughts  and  beautiful  words, — so  utter- 
ly cast  down,  was  both  a mystery  and  a 
terror  to  Agnes. 

“ Oh,  my  uncle,”  she  said,  “ it  is  hard 
that  I must  not  know,  and  that  I can  do 
nothing,  when  I feel  ready  to  die  for  this 
cause  1 What  is  one  little  life  ? Ah, 
if  I had  a thousand  to  give,  I could  melt 
them  all  into  it,  like  little  drops  of  rain 
in  the  sea ! Be  not  utterly  cast  down, 
good  uncle ! Does  not  our  dear  Lord 
and  Saviour  reign  in  the  heavens  yet  ? ” 
“ Sweet  little  nightingale ! ” said  the 
monk,  stretching  his  hand  towards  her. 
“Well  did  my  master  say  that  he  gained 
strength  to  his  soul  always  by  talking 
with  Christ’s  little  children ! ” 

“ And  all  the  dear  saints  and  angels, 
they  are  not  dead  or  idle  either,”  said 
Agnes,  her  face  kindling ; “ they  are 
busy  all  around  us.  I know  not  what 
this  trouble  is  you  speak  of;  but  let  us 
think  what  legions  of  bright  angels  and 
holy  men  and  women  are  caring  for  us.’ 
“ Well  said,  well  said,  dear  child ! 
There  is,  thank  God,  a Church  Trium- 
phant,— a crowned  queen,  a glorious 
bride ; and  the  poor,  struggling  Church 
Militant  shall  rise  to  join  her ! "What  mat- 
ter, then,  though  our  way  lie  through  dun- 
geon and  chains,  through  fire  and  sword, 
if  we  may  attain  to  that  glory  at  last  ? ” 
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“ Uncle,  are  there  such  dreadful  things 
really  before  you  ? ” 

“ There  may  be,  child.  I say  of  my 
master,  as  did  the  holy  Apostles : ‘ Let  us 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.’  I 
feel  a heavy  presage.  But  I must  not 
trouble  you,  child.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing I will  be  up  and  away.  I go  with 
this  youth,  whose  pathway  lies  a certain 
distance  along  mine,  and  whose  company 
I seek  for  his  good  as  well  as  my  pleas- 
ure.” 

“ You  go  with  him  f ” said  Agnes,  with 
a start  of  surprise. 

“ Yes ; his  refuge  in  the  mountains  lies 
between  here  and  Rome,  and  he  hath 
kindly  offered  to  bring  me  on  my  way 
faster  than  I can  go  on  foot ; and  I would 
fain  see  our  beautiful  Florence  as  soon 
as  may  be.  O Florence,  Florence,  Lily 
of  Italy ! wilt  thou  let  thy  prophet  per- 
ish?” 

“ But,  uncle,  if  he  die  for  the  faith,  he 
will  be  a blessed  martyr.  That  crown  is 
worth  dying  for,”  said  Agnes. 

“ You  say  well,  little  one,  — you  say 
well ! ‘ Ex  oribwi  parvulorum.’  But  one 
shrinks  from  that  in  the  person  of  a 
friend  which  one  could  cheerfully  wel- 
come for  one’s  self.  Oh,  the  blessed 
cross  1 never  is  it  welcome  to  the  flesh, 
and  yet  how  joyfully  the  spirit  may  walk 
under  it  1 ” 

“Dear  uncle,  I have  made  a solemn 
vow  before  our  Holy  Mother  this  night,” 
said  Agnes,  “to  go  on  a pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  at  every  shrine  and  holy 
place  to  pray  that  these  great  afflictions 
which  beset  all  of  you  may  have  a hap- 
py issue.” 

“My  sweet  heart,  what  have  you 
done  ? Have  you  considered  the  unset- 
tled roads,  the  wild,  unruly  men  that  are 
abroad,  the  robbers  with  which  the 
mountains  are  filled  ? ” 

“ These  are  all  Christ’s  children  and 
my  brothers,”  said  Agnes ; “ for  them 
was  the  most  holy  blood  shed,  as  well  as 
for  me.  They  cannot  harm  one  who 
prays  for  them.” 

“ But,  dear  heart  of  mine,  these  un- 
godly brawlers  think  little  of  prayer;  and 
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this  beautiful,  innocent  little  face  will  but 
move  the  vilest  and  most  brutal  thoughts 
and  deeds.” 

“ Saint  Agnes  still  lives,  dear  uncle, — 
and  He  who  kept  her  in  worse  trial.  I 
shall  walk  through  them  all  pure  as 
snow,  — I am  assured  I shall.  The  star 
which  led  the  wise  men  and  stood  over 
the  young  child  and  his  mother  will  lead 
me,  too.” 

“ But  your  grandmother  ? ” 

“ The  Lord  will  incline  her  heart  to 
go  with  me.  Hear  uncle,  it  does  not 
beseem  a child  to  reflect  on  its  elders, 
yet  I cannot  but  see  that  grandmamma 
loves  this  world  and  me  too  well  for  her 
soul’s  good.  This  journey  will  be  for  her 
eternal  repose.” 

“ Well,  well,  dear  one,  I cannot  now 
advise.  Take  advice  of  your  confessor, 
and  the  blessed  Lord  and  his  holy  Moth- 
er be  with  you  ! But  come  now,  I would 
soothe  myself  to  sleep;  for  I have  need 
of  good  rest  to-night  Let  us  sing  to- 
gether our  dear  master’s  hymn  of  the 
Cross.” 

And  the  monk  and  the  maiden  sang 
together : — 

“Iesii,  somrno  conforto, 

Tu  sei  tutto  il  mio  anioro 
E ’1  uiio  bento  porto, 

E santo  Kcdentore. 

O gran  bonth, 

Dolce  pieta, 

Felice  quel  che  tcco  unito  sta  1 

“ Deh,  quante  volte  offeso 
T’  1m  1’  alma  e '1  cor  racschino, 

E tu  sei  in  croce  steso 
Per  sal var  me,  tapino ! 

“ Iesii,  fuss’  io  confitto 
Sopra  quel  duro  ligno, 

Dove  tfvedo  atHitto, 

Iesii,  Signor  benignol 

“ O croce,  fammi  loco, 

E le  mie  membra  prendl, 

Che  del  tuo  dolce  foco 
II  cor  e 1’  alma  accendi ! 

“ Intiamma  il  mio  cor  tanto 
Dell*  amor  tuo  divino, 

Ch’  io  nrda  tutto  quanto, 

Che  paia  un  serafino ! 


“ La  croce  e ’1  Crocifisso 
Sia  nel  mio  cor  scolpito, 

Ed  io  sia  sempre  afhsso 
In  gloria  ov’  egli  6 ito  1 ” * 

As  the  monk  sang,  his  soul  seemed  to 
fuse  itself  into  the  sentiment  with  that 
natural  grace  peculiar  to  his  nation.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  little  garden, 
apparently  forgetful  of  Agnes  or  of  any 
earthly  presence,  and  in  the  last  verses 
stretched  his  hands  towards  heaven  with 
streaming  tears  and  a fervor  of  utterance 
indescribable. 

The  soft  and  passionate  tenderness  of 
the  Italian  words  must  exhale  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  but  enough  may  remain 
to  show  that  the  hymns  with  which  Sa- 
vonarola at  this  time  sowed  the  mind  of 
Italy  often  mingled  the  Moravian  quaint- 
ness and  energy  with  the  Wesleyan  purity 
and  tenderness.  One  of  the  great  means 
of  popular  reform  which  he  proposed  was 
the  supplanting  of  the  obscene  and  licen- 
tious songs,  which  at  that  time  so  general- 
ly defiled  the  minds  of  the  young,  by  re- 

* Jesus,  best  comfort  of  my  soul, 

Be  thou  my  only  love, 

My  sacred  saviour  from  my  sins, 

My  door  to  heaven  above ! 

O lofty  goodness,  love  divine, 

Blest  is  the  soul  made  one  with  thine ! 

Alas,  how  oft  this  sordid  heart 
Hath  wounded  thy  pure  eye ! 

Yet  for  this  heart  upon  the  cross 
Thou  gav’st  thyself  to  die ! 

All,  would  I were  extended  there, 

Upon  that  cold,  hard  tree, 

Where  I have  seen  thee,  gracious  Lord, 
Breathe  out  thy  life  for  me ! 

Cross  of  my  Lord,  give  room ! give  room ! 

To  thee  my  flesh  be  given ! 

Cleansed  in  thy  fires  of  love  and  pain, 

My  soul  rise  pure  to  heaven ! 

Bum  in  my  heart,  celestial  flame, 

With  memories  of  him, 

Till,  from  earth’s  dross  refined,  I rise 
To  join  the  seraphim! 

Ah,  vanish  each  unworthy  trace 
Of  earthly  care  or  pride, 

Leave  only,  graven  on  my  heart, 

The  Cross,  the  Crucified ! 
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ligious  words  and  melodies.  The  chil- 
dren and  young  people  brought  up  under 
his  influence  were  sedulously  stored  with 
treasures  of  sacred  melody,  as  the  safest 
companions  of  leisure  hours,  and  the  sur- 
est guard  against  temptation. 

“ Come  now,  my  little  one,”  said  the 
monk,  after  they  had  ceased  singing,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  on  Agnes’s  head.  “ I 
am  strong  now ; I know  where  I stand. 
And  you,  my  little  one,  you  are  one  of 
my  master’s  ‘ Children  of  the  Cross.’  You 
must  sing  the  hymns  of  our  dear  master, 
that  I have  taught  you,  when  I am  far 
away.  A hymn  is  a singing  angel,  and 
goes  walking  through  the  earth,  scatter- 
ing the  devils  before  it.  Therefore  ho 
who  creates  hymns  imitates  the  most 
excellent  and  lovely  works  of  our  Lord 
God,  who  made  the  angels.  These 
hymns  watch  our  chamber-door,  they  sit 
upon  our  pillow,  they  sing  to  us  when 
we  awake ; and  therefore  our  master  was 
resolved  to  sow  the  minds  of  his  young 
people  with  them,  as  our  lovely  Italy  is 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  all  colored  flowers. 
How  lovely  has  it  often  been  to  me,  as  I 
sat  at  my  work  in  Florence,  to  hear  the 
little  children  go  by,  chanting  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  — and  young  men  singing  to 
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young  maidens,  not  vain  flatteries  of 
their  beauty,  but  the  praises  of  the  One 
only  Beautiful,  whose  smile  sows  heaven 
with  stars  like  flowers ! Ah,  in  my  day 
I have  seen  blessed  times  in  Florence  1 
Truly  was  she  worthy  to  be  called  the 
Lily  City  ! — for  all  her  care  seemed  to 
be  to  make  white  her  garments  to  receive 
her  Lord  and  Bridegroom.  Yes,  though 
she  had  sinned  like  the  Magdalen,  yet 
she  loved  much,  like  her.  She  washed 
His  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them 
with  the  hair  of  her  head.  Oh,  my  beau- 
tiful Florence,  be  true  to  thy  vows,  be 
true  to  thy  Lord  and  Governor,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  all  shall  be  well ! ” 

“ Amen,  dear  uncle  I ” said  Agnes.  “ I 
will  not  fail  to  pray  day  and  night, 
that  thus  it  may  be.  And  now,  if  you 
must  travel  so  far,  you  must  go  to  rest. 
Grandmamma  has  gone  long  ago.  I saw 
her  steal  by  as  we  were  singing.” 

“ And  is  there  any  message  from  my 
little  Agnes  to  this  young  man  ? ” asked 
the  monk. 

“ Yes.  Say  to  him  that  Agnes  prays 
daily  that  he  may  be  a worthy  son  and 
soldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

“ Amen,  sweet  heart  I Jesu  and  His 
sweet  Mother  bless  thee  ! ” 
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“ He  that  taketh  tobacco  salth  he  cannot  leave  it,  it  doth  bewitch  him.”  — Kwa  Jama’s  Counterblast 
to  Tobacco. 


America  is  especially  responsible  to 
the  whole  world  for  tobacco,  since  the 
two  are  twin-sisters,  born  to  the  globe  in 
a day.  The  sailors  first  sent  on  shore  by 
Columbus  came  back  with  news  of  a new 
continent  and  a new  condiment.  There 
was  solid  land,  and  there  was  a novel 
perfume,  which  rolled  in  clouds  from  the 
lips  of  the  natives.  The  fame  of  the 
two  great  discoveries  instantly  began  to 
overspread  the  world;  but  the  smoke 
travelled  fastest,  as  is  its  nature.  There 


are  many  races  which  have  not  yet  heard 
of  America:  there  are  very  few  which 
have  not  yet  tasted  of  tobacco.  A plant 
which  was  originally  the  amusement  of  a 
few  savage  tribes  has  become  in  a few 
centuries  the  fancied  necessary  of  life  to 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  nothing 
cultivated  by  man  which  is  now  so  uni- 
versally employed. 

And  the  plant  owes  this  width  of  ce- 
lebrity to  a combination  of  natural  qual- 
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ities  so  remarkable  as  to  yield  great  di- 
versities of  good  and  evil  fame.  It  was 
first  heralded  as  a medical  panacea,  “ the 
most  sovereign  and  precious  weed  that 
ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of 
man,”  and  was  seldom  mentioned,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  without  some  reveren- 
tial epithet  It  was  a plant  divine,  a 
canonized  vegetable.  Each  nation  had 
its  own  pious  name  to  bestow  upon  it 
The  French  called  it  herbe  sainte , lierbe 
sacree , herbe  propre  a tons  maux,  pana- 
cee  antarclique, — the  Italians,  herba  san~ 
ta  croce,  — the  Germans,  Tieilig  tound - 
kraut.  Botanists  soberly  classified  it  as 
herba  panacea  and  herba  sancla,  and  Ge- 
rard in  his  “ Herbal  ” fixed  its  name  fi- 
nally as  sana  sancta  Indorum , by  which 
title  it  commonly  appears  in  the  profes- 
sional recipes  of  the  time.  Spenser,  in 
his  “Faerie  Queene,”  bids  the  lovely  Bel- 
phoebe  gather  it  as  “ divine  tobacco,” 
and  Lilly  the  Euphuist  calls  it  “ our  ho- 
ly herb  Nicotian,”  ranking  it  between 
violets  and  honey.  It  was  cultivated  in 
France  for  medicinal  purposes  solely,  for 
half  a century  before  any  one  there  used 
it  for  pleasure,  and  till  within  the  last 
hundred  years  it  was  familiarly  prescrib- 
ed, all  over  Europe,  for  asthma,  gout,  ca- 
tarrh, consumption,  headache ; and,  in 
short,  was  credited  with  curing  more  dis- 
eases than  even  the  eighty-seven  which 
Dr.  Shew  now  charges  it  with  producing. 

So  vast  were  the  results  of  all  this  san- 
itary enthusiasm,  that  the  me  of  tobacco 
in  Europe  probably  reached  its  climax  in 
a century  or  two,  and  has  since  rather 
diminished  than  increased,  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  It  probably  appeared 
in  England  in  1586,  being  first  used  in 
the  Indian  fashion,  by  handing  one  pipe 
from  man  to  man  throughout  the  compa- 
ny’ ; the  medium  of  communication  being 
a silver  tube  for  the  higher  classes,  and  a 
straw  and  walnut-shell  for  the  baser  sort 
Paul  Hentzner,  who  travelled  in  Eng- 
land in  1598,  and  Monsieur  Misson,  who 
wrote  precisely  a century  later,  note  al- 
most in  the  same  words  “ a perpetual 
use  of  tobacco  ” ; and  the  latter  suspects 
that  this  is  what  makes  “ the  generality 
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of  Englishmen  60  taciturn,  so  thoughtful, 
and  so  melancholy.”  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s time,  the  ladies  of  the  court  “ would 
not  scruple  to  blow  a pipe  together  very 
socially.”  In  1614  it  was  asserted  that 
tobacco  was  sold  openly  in  more  than 
seven  thousand  places  in  London,  some 
of  these  being  already  attended  by  that 
patient  Indian  who  still  stands  seduc- 
tive at  tobacconists’  doors.  It  was  also 
estimated  that  the  annual  receipts  of 
these  establishments  amounted  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Elegant  ladies  had  their  pictures  painted, 
at  least  one  in  1650  did,  with  pipe  and 
box  in  hand.  Rochefort,  a rather  apoc- 
ryphal French  traveller  in  1672,  report- 
ed it  to  be  the  general  custom  in  English 
homes  to  set  pipes  on  the  table  in  the 
evening  for  the  females  as  well  as  males 
of  the  family,  and  to  provide  children’s 
luncheon-baskets  with  a well-filled  pipe, 
to  be  smoked  at  school,  under  the  direct- 
ing eye  of  the  master.  In  1703,  Law- 
rence Spooner  wrote  that  “ the  sin  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  intemperate  use  of  tobac- 
co swelleth  and  iucreaseth  so  daily  that  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  waters 
of  Noah,  that  swelled  fifteen  cubits  above 
the  highest  mountains.”  The  deluge  reach- 
ed  its  height  in  England  — so  thinks 
the  amusing  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Fair- 
holt,  author  of  “ Tobacco  and  its  Associa- 
tions”— in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Steele,  in  the  “ Spectator,”  (1711,)  de- 
scribes the  snuff-box  as  a rival  to  the  fan 
among  ladies ; and  Goldsmith  pictures  the 
belles  at  Bath  as  entering  the  water  in 
full  bathing  costume,  each  provided  with 
a small  floating  basket,  to  hold  a snuff- 
box, a kerchief,  and  a nosegay.  And 
finally,  in  1797,  Dr.  Clarke  complains  of 
the  handing  about  of  the  snuff-box  in 
churches  during  worship,  “ to  the  great 
scandal  of  religious  people,” — adding, 
that  kneeling  in  prayer  was  prevented  by’ 
the  large  quantity  of  saliva  ejected  in  all 
directions.  In  view  of  such  formidable 
statements  as  these,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  the  present  generation 
surpasses  or  even  equals  the  past  in  the 
consumption  of  tobacco. 
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And  all  this  sadden  popularity  was  in 
spite  of  a vast  persecution  which  sought 
to  unite  all  Europe  against  this  indul- 
gence, in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
Russia,  its  use  was  punishable  with  am- 
putation of  the  nose  ; in  Berne,  it  ranked 
next  to  adultery  among  offences ; San- 
dys,  the  traveller,  saw  a Turk  led  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  mounted 
backward  on  an  ass  with  a tobacco-pipe 
thrust  through  his  nose.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  in  1624,  excommunicated  those 
who  should  use  it  in  churches,  and  Inno- 
cent XII.,  in  1690,  echoed  the  same 
anathema.  Yet  within  a few  years  af- 
terwards travellers  reported  that  same 
free  use  of  snuff  in  Romish  worship  which 
still  astonishes  spectators.  To  see  a priest, 
during  the  momentous  ceremonial  of 
High  Mass,  enliven  the  occasion  by  a 
voluptuous  pinch,  is  a sight  even  more 
astonishing,  though  perhaps  less  disagree- 
able, than  the  well-used  spittoon  which 
decorates  so  many  Protestant  pulpits. 

But  the  Protestant  pulpits  did  their  full 
share  in  fighting  the  habit,  for  a time  at 
least.  Among  the  Puritans,  no  man  could 
use  tobacco  publicly,  on  penalty  of  a fine 
of  two  and  sixpence,  or  in  a private  dwell- 
ing, if  strangers  were  present;  and  no 
two  could  use  it  together.  That  iron  pipe 
of  Miles  Standish,  still  preserved  at  Ply- 
mouth, must  have  been  smoked  in  solitude 
or  not  at  all.  This  strictness  was  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  however,  03  the  clergy  took 
up  the  habit  of  smoking ; and  I have  seen 
an  old  painting,  on  the  panels  of  an  an- 
cient parsonage  in  Newburyport,  repre- 
senting a jovial  circle  of  portly  divines 
sitting  pipe  in  hand  around  a table,  with 
the  Latin  motto,  “ In  essentials  unity,  in 
non-essentials  liberty,  in  all  things  char- 
ity.” Apparently  the  tobacco  was  one 
of  the  essentials,  since  there  was  unity 
respecting  that.  Furthermore,  Captain 
Underhill,  hero  of  the  Pequot  War,  boast- 
ed to  the  saints  of  having  received  his 
assurance  of  salvation  “ while  enjoying 
a pipe  of  that  good  creature,  tobacco,” 
“ since  when  he  had  never  doubted  it, 
•though  be  should  fall  into  sin.”  But  it 
is  melaucholy  to  relate  that  this  fall  did 
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presently  take  place,  in  a very  flagrant 
manner,  and  brought  discredit  upon  to- 
bacco conversions,  as  being  liable  to  end 
in  smoke. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  most  royal  wills 
that  ever  lived  in  the  world  have  meas- 
ured themselves  against  the  tobacco-plant 
and  been  defeated.  Charles  I.  attempt- 
ed to  banish  it,  and  in  return  the  sol- 
diers of  Cromwell  puffed  their  smoke 
contemptuously  in  his  face,  as  he  sat  a 
prisoner  in  the  guard-chamber.  Crom- 
well himself  undertook  it,  and  Evelyn 
says  that  the  troopers  smoked  in  triumph 
at  his  funeral.  Wellington  tried  it,  and 
the  artists  caricatured  him  on  a pipe’s 
head  with  a soldier  behind  him  defying 
with  a whiff  that  imperial  nose.  Louis 
Napoleon  is  said  to  be  now  attempting 
it,  and  probably  finds  his  subjects  more 
ready  to  surrender  the  freedom  of  the 
press  than  of  the  pipe. 

The  more  recent  efforts  against  tobac- 
co, like  most  arguments  in  which  morals 
and  physiology  are  mingled,  have  lost 
much  of  their  effect  through  exaggerar 
tion.  On  both  sides  there  has  been  en- 
listed much  loose  statement,  with  some 
bad  logic.  It  is,  for  instance,  unreason- 
able to  hold  up  the  tobacco-plant  to  gen- 
eral indignation  because  Linnaeus  classed 
it  with  the  natural  order  Lurida,— since 
he  attributed  the  luridness  only  to  the  col- 
or of  those  plants,  not  to  their  character. 
It  is  absurd  to  denounce  it  as  belonging 
to  the  poisonous  nightshade  tribe,  when 
the  potato  and  the  tomato  also  apper- 
tain to  that  perilous  domestic  circle.  « 
is  hardly  fair  even  to  complain  of  it  for 
yielding  a poisonous  oil,  when  these  two 
virtuous  plants  — to  say  nothing  of  the 
peach  and  the  almond  — will  under  suf- 
ficient chemical  provocation  do  the  same 
thing.  Two  drops  of  nicotine  will,  indeed, 
kill  a rabbit ; but  so,  it  is  said,  will  two 
drops  of  solanine.  Great  are  the  re- 
sources of  chemistry,  and  a well-regu- 
lated scientific  mind  can  detect  some- 
thing deadly  almost  anywhere. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  assume,  as  many  do, 
that  tobacco  predisposes  very  powerfully 
to  more  dangerous  dissipations.  The  non- 
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smoking  Saxons  were  probably  far  more 
intemperate  in  drinking  than  the  modern 
English ; and  Lane,  the  best  authority, 
points  out  that  wine  is  now  far  less  used 
by  the  Orientals  than  at  the  time  of  the 
**  Arabian  Nights,”  when  tobacco  had  not 
been  introduced.  And  in  respect  to  yet 
more  perilous  sensual  excesses,  tobacco  is 
now  admitted,  both  by  friends  and  foes, 
to  be  quite  as  much  a sedative  as  a stimu- 
lant. 

The  point  of  objection  on  the  ground 
of  inordinate  expense  is  doubtless  better 
taken,  and  can  be  met  only  by  substan- 
tial proof  that  the  enormous  outlay  is  a 
wise  one.  Tobacco  may  be  “ the  ano- 
dyne of  poverty,”  as  somebody  has  said, 
but  it  certainly  promotes  poverty.  This 
narcotic  lulls  to  sleep  all  pecuniary  econ- 
omy. Every  pipe  may  not,  indeed,  cost 
60  much  as  that  jewelled  one  seen  by 
Dibdin  in  Vienna,  which  was  valued  at 
a thousand  pounds;  or  even  as  the  Ger- 
man meerschaum  which  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  through  a whole  regiment 
of  soldiers  till  it  was  colored  to  perfection, 
having  never  been  allowed  to  cool,— a bill 
of  one  hundred  pounds  being  ultimately 
rendered  for  the  tobacco  consumed.  But 
how  heedlessly  men  squander  money  on 
this  pet  luxury  ! By  the  report  of  the 
English  University  Commissioners,  some 
ten  years  ago,  a student’s  annual  tobacco- 
bill  often  amounts  to  forty  pounds.  Dr. 
Solly  puts  thirty  pounds  as  the  lowest  an- 
nual expenditure  of  an  English  smoker, 
and  knows  many  who  spend  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  and  one  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a year,  on  tobacco  alone.  In 
this  country  the  facts  are  hard  to  obtain, 
but  many  a man  smokes  twelve  four- 
cent  cigars  a day,  and  many  a man  four 
twelve-cent  cigars, — spending  in  either 
case  about  half  a dollar  a day  and  not 
far  from  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
An  industrious  mechanic  earns  his  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a day  or  a clerk 
his  eight  hundred  dollars  a year,  spends 
a quarter  of  it  on  tobacco,  and  the  rest  on 
his  wife,  children,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. 

But  the  impotency  which  marks  some 


of  the  stock  arguments  against  tobacco 
extends  to  most  of  those  in  favor  of  it 
My  friend  assures  me  that  every  one 
needs  some  narcotic,  that  the  American 
brain  is  too  active,  and  that  the  influence 
of  tobacco  is  quieting,  — great  is  the  en- 
joyment of  a comfortable  pipe  after  din- 
ner. I grant,  on  observing  him  at  that 
period,  that  it  appears  so.  But  I also 
observe,  that,  when  the  placid  hour  has 
passed  away,  his  nervous  system  is  more 
susceptible,  his  hand  more  tremulous,  his 
temper  more  irritable  on  slight  occa- 
sions, than  during  the  days  when  the 
comfortable  pipe  chances  to  be  omitted. 
The  only  effect  of  the  narcotic  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  a demand  for  another 
narcotic ; and  there  seems  no  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  life  of  the  birds  and 
bees,  who  appear  to  keep  their  nervous 
systems  in  tolerably  healthy  condition 
with  no  narcotic  at  all. 

The  argument  drawn  from  a compari- 
son of  races  is  no  better.  Germans  are 
vigorous  and  Turks  are  long-lived,  and 
they  are  all  great  smokers.  But  certain- 
ly the  Germans  do  not  appear  so  viva- 
cious, nor  the  Turks  so  energetic,  as  to 
afford  triumphant  demonstrations  in  be- 
half of  the  sacred  weed.  Moreover,  the 
Eastern  tobacco  is  as  much  milder  than 
ours  as  are  the  Continental  wines  than 
even  those  semi-alcoholic  mixtures  which 
prevail  at  scrupulous  communion-tables. 
And  as  for  German  health,  Dr.  Schneider 
declares,  in  the  Loudon  “ Lancet,”  that  it 
is  because  of  smoke  that  all  his  educated 
countrymen  wear  spectacles,  that  an  im- 
mense amount  of  consumption  is  produced 
in  Germany  by  tobacco,  and  that  English 
insurance  companies  are  proverbially  cau- 
tious in  insurin';  German  lives.  Dr.  Car- 
lyon  gives  much  the  same  as  his  obser- 
vation in  Holland.  These  facts  may  be 
overstated,  but  they  are  at  least  as  good 
as  those  which  they  answer. 

Not  much  better  is  the  excuse  alleged 
in  the  social  and  genial  influences  of  to- 
bacco. It  certainly  seems  a singular  way 
of  opening  the  lips  for  conversation  by 
closing  them  on  a pipe-stem,  and  it  would 
rather  appear  as  if  Fate  designed  to  gag 
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the  smokers  and  let  the  non-smokers  talk. 
But  supposing  it  otherwise,  does  it  not 
mark  a condition  of  extreme  juvenility 
in  our  social  development,  if  no  resources 
of  intellect  can  enable  a half-dozen  intel- 
ligent men  to  be  agreeable  to  each  other, 
without  applying  the  forcing  process,  by 
turning  the  room  into  an  imperfectly  or- 
ganized chimney  ? Brilliant  women  can 
be  brilliant  without  either  wine  or  tobac- 
co, and  Napoleon  always  maintained  that 
without  an  admixture  of  feminine  wit 
conversation  grew  tame.  Are  all  male 
beings  so  much  stupider  by  nature  than 
the  other  sex,  that  men  require  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  to  make  them  mutual- 
ly endurable  ? 

And  as  the  conversational  superiori- 
ties of  woman  disprove  the  supposed  so- 
cial inspirations  of  tobacco,  so  do  her  more 
refined  perceptions  yet  more  emphatical- 
ly pronounce  its  doom.  Though  belles 
of  the  less  mature  description,  eulogistic 
of  sophomores,  may  stoutly  profess  that 
they  dote  on  the  Virginian  perfume,  yet 
cultivated  womanhood  barely  tolerates 
the  choicest  tobacco-smoke,  even  in  its 
freshness,  and  utterly  recoils  from  the 
stale  suggestions  of  yesterday.  By  what- 
ever enthusiasm  misled,  she  finds  some- 
thing abhorrent  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing.  In  vain  did  loyal  Frenchmen  bap- 
tize the  weed  as  the  queen’s  own  favor- 
ite, Herba  Catherines  Medico: ; it  is  easier 
to  admit  that  Catherine  de’  Medici  was 
not  feminine  than  that  tobacco  is.  Man 
also  recognizes  the  antagonism ; there  is 
scarcely  a husband  in  America  who  would 
not  be  converted  from  smoking,  if  his  wife 
resolutely  demanded  her  right  of  moiety 
in  the  cigar-box.  No  Lady  Mary,  no 
loveliest  Marquise,  could  make  snuflf- 
taking  beauty  otherwise  than  repugnant 
to  this  generation.  Rustic  females  who 
habitually  chew  even  pitch  or  spruce- 
gum  are  rendered  thereby  so  repulsive 
that  the  fancy  refuses  to  pursue  the  hor- 
ror farther  and  imagine  it  tobacco ; and 
all  the  charms  of  the  veil  and  the  fan 
can  scarcely  reconcile  the  most  fumacious 
American  to  the  cigarrito  of  the  Spanish 
fair.  How  strange  seems  Parton’s  pic- 
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ture  of  General  Jackson  puffing  his  long 
clay  pipe  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  puffing  hers  on  the 
other!  No  doubt,  to  the  heart  of  the 
chivalrous  backwoodsman  those  smoke- 
dried  lips  were  yet  the  altar  of  early 
passion,  — as  that  rather  ungrammatical 
tongue  was  still  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
but  the  unattractiveness  of  that  conju- 
gal counterblast  is  Nature’s  own  protest 
against  smoking. 

The  use  of  tobacco  must,  therefore,  be 
held  to  mark  a rather  coarse  and  childish 
epoch  in  our  civilization,  if  nothing  worse. 
Its  most  ardent  admirer  hardly  paints  it 
into  his  picture  of  the  Golden  Age.  It 
is  difficult  to  associate  it  with  one’s  fan- 
cies of  the  noblest  manhood,  and  Miss 
Muloch  reasonably  defies  the  human  im- 
agination to  portray  Shakspeare  or  Dan- 
te with  pipe  in  mouth.  Goethe  detested 
it;  so  did  Napoleon,  save  in  the  form  of 
snufiT,  which  he  apparently  used  on  Tal- 
leyrand’s principle,  that  diplomacy  was 
impossible  without  it.  Bacon  said,  “ To- 
bacco-smoking is  a secret  delight  serving 
only  to  steal  away  men’s  brains.”  New- 
ton abstained  from  it : the  contrary  is  of- 
ten claimed,  but  thus  says  his  biographer, 
Brewster, — saying  that  “he would  make 
no  necessities  to  himself.”  Franklin  savs 

m 

he  never  used  it,  and  never  met  with  one 
of  its  votaries  who  advised  him  to  follow 
the  example.  John  Quincy  Adams  used 
it  in  early  youth,  and  after  thirty  years  of 
abstinence  said,  that,  if  every  one  would 
try  abstinence  for  three  months,  it  would 
annihilate  the  practice,  and  add  five  years 
to  the  average  length  of  human  life. 

In  attempting  to  go  beyond  these  gen- 
eral charges  of  waste  and  foolishness,  and 
to  examine  the  physiological  results  of  the 
use  of  tobacco,  one  is  met  by  the  contra- 
dictions and  perplexities  which  haunt  all 
such  inquiries.  Doctors,  of  course,  disa- 
gree, and  the  special  cases  cited  triumph- 
antly by  either  side  are  ruled  out  as  excep- 
tional by  the  other.  It  is  like  the  question 
of  the  precise  degree  of  injury  done  by  al- 
coholic drinks.  To-day’s  newspaper  writes 
the  eulogy  of  A.  B.,  who  recently  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-nine,  without  ever  tast- 
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ing  ardent  spirits;  to-morrow’s  will  add 
the  epitaph  of  C.  D.,  aged  one  hundred, 
who  has  imbibed  a quart  of  rum  a day 
since  reaching  the  age  of  indiscretion ; and 
yet,  after  all,  both  editors  have  to  admit 
that  the  drinking  usages  of  society  are 
growing  decidedly  more  decent  It  is 
the  same  with  the  tobacco  argument  In- 
dividual cases  prove  nothing  either  way ; 
there  is  such  a range  of  vital  vigor  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  that  one  may  withstand 
a life  of  error,  and  another  perish  in  spite 
of  prudence.  The  question  is  of  the  gen- 
eral tendency.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
that  Dr.  Farr  smoked  twenty  pipes  in  an 
evening,  and  lived  to  be  seventy-eight; 
that  Thomas  Ilobbes  smoked  thirteen, 
and  survived  to  ninety -two ; that  Brissiac 
of  Trieste  died  at  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen, with  a pipe  in  his  mouth ; and  that 
Henry  Hartz  of  Schleswig  used  tobacco 
steadily  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-two;  nor  would  any 
accumulation  of  such  healthy  old  sinners 
prove  anything  satisfactory.  It  seems  rath- 
er overwhelming,  to  be  sure,  when  Mr. 
Fairholt  assures  us  that  his  respected  fa- 
ther “died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two : he 
had  been  twelve  hours  a day  in  a tobacco- 
manufactory  for  nearly  fifty  years;  and 
he  both  smoked  and  chewed  while  busy 
in  the  labors  of  the  workshop,  sometimes 
in  a dense  cloud  of  steam  from  drying  the 
damp  tobacco  over  the  stoves;  and  his 
health  and  appetite  were  perfect  to  the 
day  of  his  death  : he  was  a model  of  mus- 
cular and  stomachic  energy ; in  which  his 
son,  who  neither  smokes,  snuffs,  nor  chews, 
by  no  means  rivals  him.”  But  until  we 
know  precisely  what  capital  of  health  the 
venerable  tobacconist  inherited  from  his 
fathers,  and  in  what  condition  he  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  sons,  the  statement  cer- 
tainly has  two  edges. 

For  there  arc  facts  equally  notorious 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  denied  that 
it  is  found  necessary  to  exclude  tobacco, 
as  a general  rule,  from  insane  asylums, 
or  that  it  produces,  in  extreme  cases, 
among  perfectly  sober  persons,  effects 
akin  to  delirium  tremens.  Nor  is  it  de- 
nied that  terrible  local  diseases  follow  it, — 


as,  for  instance,  cancer  of  the  mouth,  which 
has  become,  according  to  the  eminent  sur- 
geon, Brouisson,  the  disease  most  dreaded 
in  the  French  hospitals.  Ho  has  perform- 
ed sixty-eight  operations  for  this,  within 
fourteen  years,  in  the  Hospital  St.  Eloi, 
and  traces  it  entirely  to  the  use  of  tobac- 
co. Such  facts  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
showing  the  tendency  of  the  thing.  Where 
the  evils  of  excess  are  so  glaring,  the  ad- 
vantages of  even  moderate  use  are  ques- 
tionable. Where  weak  persons  are  made 
insane,  there  is  room  for  suspicion  that 
the  strong  may  suffer  unconsciously.  You 
may  say  that  the  victims  must  have  been 
constitutionally  nervous ; but  where  is  the 
native-born  American  who  is  not  ? 

In  France  and  England  the  recent  in- 
quiries into  the  effects  of  tobacco  seem 

to  have  been  a little  more  svstematic 

■ 

than  our  own.  In  the  former  country, 
the  newspapers  state,  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
those  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
who  used  this  indulgence  were  decided- 
ly inferior  in  average  attainments  to  the 
rest.  This  is  stated  to  have  led  to  its 
prohibition  in  the  school,  and  to  the 
forming  of  an  anti-tobacco  organization, 
which  is  said  to  be  making  great  progress 
in  France.  I cannot,  however,  obtain 
from  any  of  our  medical  libraries  any 
satisfactory  information  as  to  the  French 
agitation,  and  am  led  by  private  advices 
to  believe  that  even  these  general  state- 
ments are  hardly  trustworthy.  The  re- 
cent English  discussions  are,  however, 
more  easy  of  access. 

“ The  Great  Tobacco  Question,”  as 
the  controversy  in  England  was  called, 
originated  in  a Clinical  Lecture  on  Pa- 
ralysis, by  Mr.  Solly,  Surgeon  of  St 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  which  was  published 
in  the  “ Lancet”  December  13, 1856.  He 
incidentally  spoke  of  tobacco  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  this  disease,  and  went 
on  to  say,  — “I  know  of  no  single  vice 
which  does  so  much  harm  as  smoking. 
It  is  a snare  and  a delusion.  It  soothes 
the  excited  nervous  system  at  the  time, 
to  render  it  more  irritable  and  feeble  ul- 
timately. It  is  like  opium  in  this  respect ; 
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and  if  you  want  to  know  all  the  wretch- 
edness which  this  drug  can  produce,  you 
should  read  the  ‘ Confessions  of  an  Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater.’ " This  statement  was 
presently  echoed  by  J.  Ranald  Martin, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  “ whose  Eastern 
experience  rendered  his  opinion  of  im- 
mense value,”  and  who  used  lansfuajie  al- 
most  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Solly : — 
“ I can  state  of  my  own  observation,  that 
the  miseries,  mental  and  bodily,  which  I 
have  witnessed  from  the  abuse  of  cigar- 
smoking,  far  exceed  anything  detailed  in 
the  4 Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater.’” 
This  led  off  a controversy  which  con- 
tinued for  several  months  in  the  columns 
of  the  “ Lancet,”  — a controversy  con- 
ducted in  a wonderfully  good-natured 
spirit,  considering  that  more  than  fifty 
physicians  took  part  in  it,  and  that  these 
were  almost  equally  divided.  The  de- 
bate took  a wide  range,  and  some  inter- 
esting facts  were  elicited : as  that  Lord 
Raglan,  General  Markham,  and  Admi- 
rals Dundas  and  Napier  always  aban- 
doned tobacco  from  the  moment  when 
they  were  ordered  on  actual  service; 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  first-class  men  at 
the  Universities  were  non-smokers;  that 
two  Indian  chiefs  told  Power,  the  actor, 
that  “ those  Indians  who  smoked  gave 
out  soonest  in  the  chase  ” ; and  so  on. 
There  were  also  American  examples, 
rather  loosely  gathered  : thus,  a remark 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Waterhouse,  made 
many  years  ago,  was  cited  as  the  con- 
temporary opinion  of  “ the  Medical  Pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  University  ” ; also  it 
was  mentioned,  as  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  the  American  physique  was  rapid- 
ly deteriorating  because  of  tobacco,  and 
that  coroners’  verdicts  were  constantly 
boing  thus  pronounced  on  American 
youths : “ Died  of  excessive  smoking.” 
On  the  other  hand,  that  eminent  citizen 
of  our  Union,  General  Thomas  Thumb, 
was  about  that  time  professionally  exam- 
ined in  London,  and  his  verdict  on  to- 
bacco was  quoted  to  be,  that  it  was  44  one 
of  his  chief  comforts”;  also  mention  was 
made  of  a hapless  quack  who  announced 
himself  as  coming  from  Boston,  and  who, 

t 


to  keep  up  the  Yankee  reputation,  issued 
a combined  advertisement  of  “ medical 
advice  gratis”  and  “prime  cigars.” 

But  these  stray  American  instances 
were  of  course  quite  outnumbered  by 
the  English,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  ill 
which  was  not  in  this  controversy  charg- 
ed upon  tobacco  by  its  enemies,  nor  a 
physical  or  moral  benefit  which  was  not 
claimed  for  it  by  its  friends.  According 
to  these,  it  prevents  dissension  and  dysp- 
noea, inflammation  and  insanity,  saves 
the  waste  of  tissue  and  of  time,  blunts 
the  edge  of  grief  and  lightens  pain.  44  No 
man  was  ever  in  a passion  with  a pipe  in 
his  mouth.”  There  are  more  female  lu- 
natics chiefly  because  the  fumigatory  ed- 
ucation of  the  fair  sex  has  been  neglect- 
ed. Yet  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
these  same  advocates  almost  outdo  its 
opponents  in  admitting  its  liability  to 
misuse,  and  the  perilous  consequences. 
“ The  injurious  effects  of  excessive  smok- 
ing,” — “ there  is  no  more  pitiable  object 
than  the  inveterate  smoker,”  — “seden- 
tary life  is  incompatible  with  smoking,” 

— highly  pernicious,  — general  debility, 

— secretions  all  wrong,  — cerebral  soft- 
ening, — partial  paralysis,  — trembling 
of  the  hand,  — enervation  and  depres- 
sion, — great  irritability,  — neuralgia,  — 
narcotism  of  the  heart : this  Chamber  of 
Horrors  forms  a part  of  the  very  Temple 
of  Tobacco,  as  builded,  not  by  foes,  but  by 
worshippers.  “ All  men  of  observation 
and  experience,”  they  admit,  “must  be 
able  to  point  to  instances  of  disease  and 
derangement  from  the  abuse  of  this  lux- 
ury.” Yet  they  advocate  it,  as  the  same 
men  advocate  intoxicating  drinks;  not 
meeting  the  question,  in  either  case, 
whether  it  be  wise,  or  even  generous,  for 
the  strong  to  continue  an  indulgence 
which  is  thus  confessedly  ruinous  to  the 
weak. 

The  controversy  had  its  course,  and 
ended,  like  most  controversies,  without 
establishing  anything.  The  editor  of  the 
“Lancet,”  to  be  sure,  summed  up  the 
evidence  very  fairly,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  him : — 44  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  make  a separate  inquiry 
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into  the  pathological  conditions  which 
follow  upon  excessive  smoking.  Abun- 
dant evidence  has  been  adduced  of  the 
gigantic  evils  which  attend  the  abuse  of 
tobacco.  Let  it  be  granted  at  once  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  moderate  smok- 
ing, and  let  it  be  admitted  that  we  can- 
not accuse  tobacco  of  being  guilty  of  the 
whole  of  Cullen’s  ‘ Nosology  ’ ; it  still  re- 
mains that  there  is  a long  catalogue  of 
frightful  penalties  attached  to  its  abuse.” 
He  then  proceeds  to  consider  what  is  to 
be  called  abuse : as,  for  instance,  smok- 
ing more  than  one  or  two  cigars  or  pipes 
daily,  — smoking  too  early  in  the  day  or 
too  early  in  life,  — and  in  general,  the 
use  of  tobacco  by  those  with  whom  it 
does  not  agree, — which  rather  reminds 
one  of  the  early  temperance  pledges, 
which  bound  a man  to  drink  no  more 
rum  than  he  found  to  be  good  for  him. 
But  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Medical 
Court  finally  instructs  his  jury  of  read- 
ers that  young  men  should  give  up  a 
dubious  pleasure  for  a certain  good,  and 
abandon  tobacco  altogether:  — “ Shun  the 
habit  of  smoking  as  you  would  shun  self- 
destruction.  As  you  value  your  phys- 
ical and  moral  well-being,  avoid  a habit 
which  for  you  can  offer  no  advantage  to 
compare  with  the  dangers  you  incur.” 

Yet,  after  all,  neither  he  nor  his  wit- 
nesses seem  fairly  to  have  hit  upon  what 
seem  to  this  present  writer  the  two  in- 
controvertible arguments  against  tobac- 
co; one  being  drawn  from  theory,  and 
the  other  from  practice. 

First,  as  to  the  theory  of  the  thing.  The 
laws  of  Nature  warn  every  man  who  uses 
tobacco  for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a poison.  Nobody  denies  this 
attribute  of  the  plant ; it  is  “ a narcotic 
poison  of  the  most  active  class.”  It  is 
not  merely  that  a poison  cau  by  chemical 
process  be  extracted  from  it,  but  it  is  a poi- 
son in  its  simplest  form.  Its  mere  appli- 
cation to  the  skin  has  often  produced  un- 
controllable nausea  and  prostration.  Chil- 
dren have  in  several  cases  been  killed 
by  the  mere  application  of  tobacco  oint- 
ment to  the  head.  Soldiers  have  simu- 
lated sickness  by  placing  it  beneath  the 


armpits,  — though  iilfcnost  cases  our  reg- 
iments would  probably  consider  this  a 
mistaken  application  of  the  treasure.  To- 
bacco, then,  is  simply  and  absolutely  a 
poison. 

Now  to  say  that  a substance  is  a poi- 
son is  not  to  say  that  it  inevitably  kills  ; 
it  may  be  apparently  innocuous,  if  not 
incidentally  beneficial.  King  Mithri- 
dates,  it  is  said,  learned  habitually  to 
consume  these  dangerous  commodities ; 
and  the  scarcely  less  mythical  Du  Chail- 
lu,  after  the  fatigues  of  his  gorilla  war- 
fare, found  decided  benefit  from  two 
ounces  of  arsenic.  But  to  say  that  a 
substance  is  a poison  is  to  say  at  least  that 
it  is  a noxious  drug,  — that  it  is  a medi- 
cine, not  an  aliment, — that  its  effects  are 
pathological,  not  physiological,  — and  that 
its  use  should  therefore  be  exceptional, 
not  habitual.  Not  tending  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a normal  state,  but  at  best  to 
the  correction  of  some  abnormal  one,  its 
w’hole  value,  if  it  have  any,  lies  in  the  rar- 
ity of  its  application.  To  apply  a pow- 
erful drug  at  a certain  hour  every  day 
is  like  a schoolmaster’s  whipping  his  pu- 
pil at  a certain  hour  every  day : the  vic- 
tim may  become  inured,  but  undoubted- 
ly the  specific  value  of  the  remedy  must 
vanish  with  the  repetition. 

Thus  much  would  be  true,  were  it 
proved  that  tobacco  is  in  some  cases  ap- 
parently beneficial.  No  drug  is  bene- 
ficial, when  constantly  employed.  But, 
furthermore,  if  not  beneficial,  it  then  is 
injurious.  As  Dr.  Holmes  has  so  forcibly 
expounded,  every  medicine  is  in  itself 
hurtful.  All  noxious  agents,  according 
to  him,  cost  a patient,  on  an  average,  five 
per  cent,  of  his  vital  power ; that  is,  twen- 
ty times  as  much  would  kill  him.  It  is 
believed  that  they  are  sometimes  indi- 
rectly useful ; it  is  known  that  they  are 
always  directly  hurtful.  That  is,  1 have 
a neighbor  on  one  side  who  takes  tobacco 
to  cure  his  dyspepsia,  and  a neighbor  on 
the  other  side  who  takes  blue  pill  for  his 
infirmities  generally.  The  profit  of  the 
operation  may  be  sure  or  doubtful;  the 
outlay  is  certain,  and  to  be  deducted  in 
any  event.  I have  no  doubt,  my  dear 
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Madam,  that  voui**intere  sting  son  has 
learned  to  smoke,  as  he  states,  in  order 
to  check  that  very  distressing  toothache 
which  so  hindered  his  studies ; but  I sin- 
cerely think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  affliction  removed  by  a dentist  at  a 
cost  of  fifty  cents  than  by  a drug  at  an 
expense  of  five  per  cent  of  vital  pow- 
er. 

Fortunately,  when  it  comes  to  the  prac- 
tical test,  the  whole  position  is  conceded 
to  our  hands,  and  the  very  devotees  of 
tobacco  are  false  to  their  idol.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  most  fumigatory  parent 
dissuades  his  sons  from  the  practice ; but 
there  is  a more  remarkable  instance.  If 
any  two  classes  can  be  singled  out  in  the 
community  as  the  largest  habitual  con- 
sumers  of  tobacco,  it  must  be  the  college 
students  and  the  city  “ roughs  ” or  “ row- 
dies,” or  whatever  the  latest  slang  name 
is,  — for  these  roysterers,  like  oysters,  in- 
cline to  names  with  an  r in.  Now  the 
“rough,”  when  brought  to  a physical  cli- 
max, becomes  the  prize-fighter ; and  the 
college  student  is  seen  in  his  highest  con- 
dition  as  the  prize-oarsman ; and  both 
these  representative  men,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  ambition,  straightway  aban- 
don  tobacco.  Such  a concession,  from 
such  a quarter,  is  worth  all  the  denun- 
ciations of  good  Mr.  Trask.  Appeal,  O 
anxious  mother  I from  Philip  smoking  to 
Philip  training.  What  your  progeny  will 
not  do  for  any  considerations  of  ethics  or 
economy, — to  save  his  sisters’  olfactories 
or  the  atmosphere  of  the  family  altar,  — 
that  he  does  unflinchingly  at  one  word 
from  the  stroke-oar  or  the  commodore. 
In  so  doing,  he  surrenders  every  inch  of 
the  ground,  and  owns  unequivocally  that 
he  is  in  better  condition  without  tobacco. 
The  old  traditions  of  training  are  in  some 
other  respects  being  softened  : strawber- 
ries are  no  longer  contraband,  and  the 
last  agonies  of  thirst  are  no  longer  a part 
of  the  prescription ; but  training  and  to- 
bacco are  still  incompatible.  There  is 
not  a regatta  or  a prize-fight  in  which  the 
betting  would  not  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  discovery  that  either  party  used 
the  beguiling  weed. 
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The  argument  is  irresistible,  — or  rath- 
er, it  is  not  so  much  an  argument  as  a 
plea  of  guilty  under  the  indictment.  The 
prime  devotees  of  tobacco  voluntarily 
abstain  from  it,  like  Lord  Raglan  and 
Admiral  Napier,  when  they  wish  to  be 
in  their  best  condition.  But  are  we  ever, 
any  of  us,  in  too  good  condition  ? Have 
all  the  sanitary  conventions  yet  succeed- 
ed in  detecting  one  man,  in  our  high- 
pressure  America,  who  finds  himself  too 
well  ? If  a man  goes  into  training  for 
the  mimic  contest,  why  not  for  the  actual 
one  ? If  he  needs  steady  nerves  and  a 
cool  head  for  the  play  of  life,  — and  even 
prize-fighting  is  called  “ sporting,”— why 
not  for  its  earnest  ? Here  we  are  all 
croaking  that  we  arc  not  in  the  health  in 
which  our  twentieth  birthday  found  us, 
and  yet  we  will  not  condescend  to  the 
wise  abstinence  which  even  twenty  prac- 
tises. Moderate  training  is  simply  a ra- 
tional and  healthful  life. 

So  palpable  is  this,  that  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  increased  at- 
tention to  physical  training  is  operating 
against  tobacco.  If  we  may  trust  litera- 
ture, as  has  been  shown,  its  use  is  not 
now  so  great  as  formerly,  in  spite  of  the 
vague  guesses  of  alarmists.  “ It  is  esti- 
mated,” says  Mr.  Coles,  “that  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  in  this  country  is 
eight  times  as  great  as  in  France  and 
three  times  as  great  as  in  England,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  ” ; but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  more  uncertain 
than  “ It  is  estimated.”  It  is  frequently 
estimated,  for  instance,  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  our  college  students  use  tobacco ; 
and  yet  by  the  statistics  of  the  last  grad- 
uating class  at  Cambridge  it  appears  that 
it  is  used  by  only  thirty-one  out  of  sev- 
enty-six. I am  satisfied  that  the  extent 
of  the  practice  is  often  exaggerated.  In  a 
gymnastic  club  of  young  men,  for  instance, 
where  I have  had  opportunity  to  take  the 
statistics,  it  is  found  that  less  than  one- 
quarter  use  it,  though  there  has  never 
been  any  agitation  or  discussion  of  the 
matter.  These  things  indicate  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  claimed,  as  Molifere  as- 
serted two  centuries  ago,  that  he  who 
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lives  without  tobacco  is  not  worthy  to 
live. 

And  as  there  has  been  some  exagger- 
ation in  describing  the  extent  to  which 
Tobacco  is  King,  so  there  has  doubt- 
less been  some  overstatement  as  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  despotism.  Enough,  how- 
ever, remains  to  condemn  him.  The 
present  writer,  at  least,  has  the  firmest 
conviction,  from  personal  observation  and 
experience,  that  the  imagined  benefits  of 
tobacco-using  (which  have  never,  perhaps, 
been  better  stated  than  in  an  essay  which 
appeared  in  this  magazine,  in  August, 
1860)  are  ordinarily  an  illusion,  and  its 
evils  a far  more  solid  reality,  — that  it 
stimulates  only  to  enervate,  soothes  only 
to  depress,  — that  it  neither  permanently 
calms  the  nerves  nor  softens  the  temper 
nor  enlightens  the  brain,  but  that  in  the 


end  its  tendencies  are  precisely  the  oppo- 
sites of  these,  beside  the  undoubted  inci- 
dental objections  of  costliness  and  un- 
cleanness. When  men  can  find  any  oth- 
er instance  of  a poisonous  drug  which  is 
suitable  for  daily  consumption,  they  will 
be  more  consistent  in  using  this.  When 
it  is  admitted  to  be  innocuous  to  those 
who  are  in  training  for  athletic  feats,  it 
may  be  possible  to  suppose  it  beneficial 
to  those  who  are  out  of  training.  Mean- 
while there  seems  no  ground  for  its  sup- 
porters except  that  to  which  the  famous 
Kobert  Hall  was  reduced,  as  he  says,  by 
“ the  Society  of  Doctors  of  Divinity.”  He 
sent  a message  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  return 
for  a pamphlet  against  tobacco,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  refute  his  arguments 
and  could  not  possibly  give  up  smok- 
ing. 


* 


THE  WOLVES. 

Yf.  who  listen  to  stories  told, 

When  hearths  are  cheery  and  nights  are  cold, 

Of  the  lone  wood-side,  and  the  hungry  pack 
That  howls  on  the  fainting  traveller’s  track,  — 

Flame-red  eyeballs  that  waylay, 

By  the  wintry  moon,  the  belated  sleigh,  — 

The  lost  child  sought  in  the  dismal  wood, 

The  little  shoes  and  the  stains  of  blood 

On  the  trampled  snow,  — O ye  that  hear, 
With  thrills  of  pity  or  chills  of  fear, 

Wishing  some  angel  had  been  sent 
To  shield  the  hapless  and  innocent, — 

Know  ye  the  fiend  that  is  crueller  far 
Than  the  gaunt  gray  herds  of  the  forest  are  ? 

Swiftly  vanish  the  wild  fleet  tracks 
Before  the  rifle  and  woodman’s  axe : 
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But  hark  to  the  coining  of  unseen  feet, 
Battering  by  night  through  the  city  street ! 

Each  wolf  that  dies  in  the  woodland  brown 
Lives  a spectre  and  haunts  the  town. 

By  square  and  market  they  slink  and  prowl, 
In  lane  and  alley  they  leap  and  howl. 

All  night  they  snuff  and  snarl  before 
The  poor  patched  window  .and  broken  door. 

They  paw  the  clapboards  and  claw  the  latch, 
At  every  crevice  they  whine  and  scratch. 

Their  tongues  are  subtle  and  long  and  thin, 
And  they  lap  the  living  blood  within. 

Icy  keen  are  the  teeth  that  tear, 

Red  as  ruin  the  eyes  that  glare. 

Children  crouched  in  corners  cold 
Shiver  in  tattered  garments  old, 

And  start  from  sleep  with  bitter  pangs 
At  the  touch  of  the  phantoms’  viewless  fangs. 

Weary  the  mother  and  worn  with  strife, 

Still  she  watches  and  fights  for  life. 

But  her  hand  is  feeble,  and  weapon  small : 
One  little  needle  against  them  all  1 


In  evil  hour  the  daughter  fled 

From  her  poor  shelter  and  wretched  bed. 

Through  the  city's  pitiless  solitude 
To  the  door  of  sin  the  wolves  pursued. 

Fierce  the  father  and  grim  with  want, 

His  heart  is  gnawed  by  the  spectres  gaunt 

Frenzied  stealing  forth  by  night. 

With  whetted  knife,  to  the  desperate  fight, 

He  thought  to  strike  the  spectres  dead, 

But  he  smites  his  brother  man  instead. 

O you  that  listen  to  stories  told, 

When  heartlis  are  cheery  and  nights  are  cold, 
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Weep  no  more  at  the  tales  you  hear, 

The  danger  is  close  and  the  'wolves  are  near. 

Shudder  not  at  the  murderer’s  name, 

Marvel  not  at  the  maiden’s  shame. 

Pass  not  by  with  averted  eye 

The  door  where  the  stricken  children  cry. 

But  when  the  beat  of  the  unseen  feet 
Sounds  by  night  through  the  stormy  street, 

Follow  thou  where  the  spectres  glide ; 

Stand  like  Hope  by  the  mother’s  side ; 

And  be  thyself  the  angel  sent 
To  shield  the  hapless  and  innocent. 

He  gives  but  little  who  gives  his  tears, 

He  gives  his  best  who  aids  and  cheers. 

He  does  well  in  the  forest  wild 

Who  slays  the  monster  and  saves  the  child ; 

But  he  does  better,  and  merits  more, 

Who  drives  the  wolf  from  the  poor  man’s  door. 


A STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 
PART  m. 


Now  that  I havo  come  to  the  love  part 
of  my  story,  I am  suddenly  conscious  of 
dingy  common  colors  on  the  palette  with 
which  I have  been  painting.  I wish  I had 
some  brilliant  dyes.  I wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  I could  take  you  back  to  that  “ Once 
upon  a time”  in  which  the  souls  of  our 
grandmothers  delighted, — the  time  which 
Dr.  Johnson  sat  up  all  night  to  read  about 
in  “ Evelina,"  — the  time  when  all  the 
celestial  virtues,  all  the  earthly  graces 
were  revealed  in  a condensed  state  to 
man  through  the  blue  eyes  and  sumptu- 
ous linens  of  some  Belinda  Portman  or 
Lord  Mortimer.  None  of  your  good- 
hearted,  sorely-tempted  villains  then  ! It 


made  your  hair  stand  on  end  only  to  read 
of  them,— dyed  at  their  birth  clear  through 
with  Pluto’s  blackest  poison,  going  about 
perpetually  seeking  innocent  maidens  and 
unsophisticated  old  men  to  devour.  That 
was  the  time  for  holding  up  virtue  and 
vice ; no  trouble  then  in  seeing  which 
were  sheep  and  which  were  goats!  A 
person  could  write  a story  with  a moral 
to  it,  then,  I should  hope  ! People  that 
were  born  in  those  days  had  no  fancy  for 
going  through  the  world  with  half-and-half 
characters,  such  as  we  put  up  with ; so 
Nature  turned  out  complete  specimens  of 
each  class,  with  all  the  appendages  of  dress, 
fortune,  et  cetera , chording  decently.  At 
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least,  so  those  veracious  histories  say.  The 
heroine,  for  instance,  glides  into  life  full- 
charged  with  rank,  virtues,  a name  three- 
syllabled,  and  a white  dress  that  never 
needs  washing,  ready  to  sail  through  dan- 
gers dire  into  a triumphant  haven  of  mat- 
rimony ; — all  the  aristocrats  have  high 
foreheads  and  cold  blue  eyes;  all  the  peas- 
ants are  old  women,  miraculously  grateful, 
in  neat  check  aprons,  or  sullen-browed  in- 
surgents planning  revolts  in  caves. 

Of  course,  I do  not  mean  that  these 
times  are  gone : they  are  alive  ( in  a mod- 
ern fashion)  in  many  places  in  the  world ; 
some  of  my  friends  have  described  them 
in  proso  and  verse.  I only  mean  to  say 
that  I never  was  there  ; I was  boro  un- 
lucky. I am  willing  to  do  my  best,  but  I 
live  in  the  commonplace.  Once  or  twice 
I have  rashly  tried  my  hand  at  dark  con- 
spiracies, and  women  rare  and  radiant  in 
Italian  bowers ; but  I have  a friend  who 
is  sure  to  say,  u Try  and  tell  us  about 
the  butcher  next  door,  my  dear.”  If  I 
look  up  from  my  paper  now,  I shall  be 
just  as  apt  to  see  our  dog  and  his  kennel 
as  the  white  8ky  stained  with  blood  and 
Tyrian  purple.  I never  saw  a full-blood- 
ed saint  or  sinner  in  my  life.  The  cold- 
est villain  I ever  knew  was  the  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  a widow, — and  a 
kinder  son  never  lived.  I have  known 
people  capable  of  a love  terrible  in  its 
strength ; but  I never  knew  such  a case 
that  some  one  did  not  consider  its  expe- 
diency as  “ a match  ” in  the  light  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  As  for  heroines,  of  course 
I know  beautiful  women,  and  good  as  fair. 
The  most  beautiful  is  delicate  and  pure 
enough  for  a type  of  the  Madonna,  and 
has  a heart  almost  as  warm  and  holy 
as  hers  who  was  blessed  among  wom- 
en. ( Very  pure  blood  is  in  her  veins, 
too,  if  you  care  about  blood.)  But  at 

home  thev  call  her  Tode  for  a nickname : 
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all  we  can  do,  she  will  sing,  and  sing 
through  her  nose ; and  on  washing-days 
she  often  cooks  the  dinner,  and  scolds 
wholesomely,  if  the  tea-napkins  are  not 
in  order.  Now,  what  is  anybody  to  do 
with  a heroine  like  that  ? I have  known 
old  maids  in  abundance,  with  pathos  and 
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sunshine  in  their  lives;  but  the  old  maid 
of  novels  I never  have  met,  who  abandon- 
ed her  soul  to  gossip, — nor  yet  the  other 
type,  a life-long  martyr  of  unselfishness. 
They  are  mixed  generally,  and  are  not 
unlike  their  married  sisters,  so  far  as  I can 
see.  Then  as  to  men,  certainly  I know 
heroes.  One  man,  I knew,  as  high  a chev- 
alier in  heart  as  any  Bayard  of  them  all ; 
one  of  those  souls  simple  and  gentle  as  a 
woman,  tender  in  knightly  honor.  He 
was  an  old  man,  with  a rusty  brown  coat 
and  rustier  wig,  who  spent  his  life  in  a 
dingy  village  office.  You  poets  would 
have  laughed  at  him.  Well,  well,  his 
history  never  will  be  written.  The  kind, 
sad,  blue  eyes  are  shut  now.  There  is 
a little  farm -graveyard  overgrown  with 
privet  and  wild  grape-vines,  and  a flat- 
tened grave  where  ho  was  laid  to  rest; 
and  only  a few  who  knew  him  when  they 
were  children  care  to  go  there,  and  think 
of  what  he  was  to  them.  But  it  was  not 
in  the  far  days  of  Chivalry  alone,  I think, 
that  true  and  tender  souls  have  stood  in 
the  world  unwelcome,  and,  hurt  to  the 
quick,  have  turned  away  and  dumbly 
died.  Let  it  be.  Their  lives  are  not 
lost,  thank  God  ! 

I meant  only  to  ask  you,  How  can  I 
help  it,  if  the  people  in  my  story  seem 
coarse  to  you,  — if  the  hero,  unlike  all 
other  heroes,  stopped  to  count  the  cost 
before  he  fell  in  love, — if  it  made  his  fin- 
gers thrill  with  pleasure  to  touch  a full 
pocket-book  as  well  as  his  mistress’s  hand, 
— not  being  withal,  this  Stephen  Holmes, 
a man  to  be  despised  ? A hero,  rather, 
of  a peculiar  type,— a man,  more  than  oth- 
er men  : the  very  mould  of  man,  doubt 
it  who  will,  that  women  love  longest  and 
most  madly.  Of  course,  if  I could,  I 
would  have  blotted  out  every  meanness 
or  flaw  before  I showed  him  to  you;  I 
would  have  given  you  Margaret  an  impet- 
uous, whole-souled  woman,  glad  to  throw 
her  life  down  for  her  father  without  one 
bitter  thought  of  the  wife  and  mother  she 
might  have  been  ; I would  have  painted 
her  mother  tender  as  she  was,  forgetting 
how  pettish  6he  grew  on  busy  days : but 
what  can  I do  ? I must  show  you  men 
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and  women  as  they  are  in  that  especial 
State  of  the  Union  where  I live.  In  all 
the  others,  of  course,  it  is  very  different. 
Now,  being  prepared  for  disappointment, 
will  you  see  my  hero  ? 

He  had  sauntered  out  from  the  city  for 
a morning  walk, — not  through  the  hills,  as 
Margaret  went,  going  home,  but  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  river,  over  which  you 
could  see  the  Prairie.  We  are  in  Indi- 
ana, remember.  The  sunlight  was  pure 
that  morning,  powerful,  tintless,  the  true 
wine  of  life  for  body  or  spirit.  Stephen 
Holmes  knew  that,  being  a man  of  deli- 
cate animal  instincts,  and  so  used  it,  just 
as  he  had  used  the  dumb-bells  in  the  morn- 
ing. All  things  were  made  for  man,  were 
n’t  they?  He  was  leaning  against  tho 
door  of  the  school-house,  — a red,  flaunt- 
ing house,  the  daub  on  the  landscape : but, 
having  his  back  to  it,  he  could  not  see  it, 
so  through  his  half-shut  eyes  he  suffered 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  to  act  on  him. 
Suffered  : in  a man,  according  to  his 
creed,  the  will  being  dominant,  and  all 
influences,  such  as  beauty,  pain,  religion, 
permitted  to  act  under  orders.  Of  course. 

It  was  a peculiar  landscape,  — like  tho 
man  who  looked  at  it,  of  a thoroughly 
American  type.  A range  of  sharp,  dark 
hills,  with  a sombre  depth  of  green  shad- 
ow in  the  clefts,  and  on  the  sides  massed 
forests  of  scarlet  and  flame  and  crimson. 
Above,  the  sharp  peaks  of  stone  rose  into 
the  wan  blue,  wan  and  pale  themselves, 
and  wearing  a certain  air  of  fixed  calm, 
the  type  of  an  eternal  quiet.  At  the  base 
of  the  hills  lay  the  city,  a dirty  mass  of 
bricks  and  smoke  and  dust,  and  at  its  far 
edge  flowed  the  Wabash, — deep  here,  tint- 
ed with  green,  writhing  and  gurgling  and 
curdling  on  the  banks  over  shelving  ledges 
of  lichen  and  mud-covered  rock.  Beyond 
it  yawned  the  opening  to  the  great  West, 
— the  Prairies.  Not  the  dreary  deadness 
here,  as  farther  west.  A plain  dark  russet 
in  hue, —for  the  grass  was  sun-scorched,— 
stretching  away  into  the  vague  distance, 
intolerable,  silent,  broken  by  hillocks  and 
puny  streams  that  only  made  the  vastness 
and  silence  more  wide  and  heavy.  Its 
limitless  torpor  weighed  on  the  brain ; the 


eyes  ached,  stretching  to  find  some  break 
before  the  dull  russet  faded  into  the  am- 
ber of  the  horizon  and  was  lost.  An 
American  landscape  : of  few  features, 
simple,  grand  in  outline  as  a face  of  one 
of  the  early  gods.  It  lay  utterly  motion- 
less before  him,  not  a fleck  of  cloud  in 
the  pure  blue  above,  even  where  the  mist 
rose  from  the  river ; it  only  had  glorified 
the  clear  blue  into  clearer  violet 

Holmes  stood  quietly  looking ; he  could 
have  created  a picture  like  this,  if  he  nev- 
er had  seen  one ; therefore  he  was  able  to 
recognize  it,  accepted  it  into  his  soul,  and 
let  it  do  what  it  would  there. 

Suddenly  a low  wind  from  the  far  Pa- 
cific coast  struck  from  the  amber  line 
where  the  sun  went  down.  A faint  trem- 
ble passed  over  the  great  hills,  the  broad 
sweeps  of  color  darkened  from  base  to 
summit,  then  flashed  again,  — while  be- 
low, the  prairie  rose  and  fell  like  a dun 
sea,  and  rolled  in  long,  slow,  solemn 
waves. 

The  wind  struck  so  broad  and  fiercely 
in  Holmes’s  face  that  he  caught  his  breath. 
It  was  a savage  freedom,  he  thought,  in 
the  West  there,  whose  breath  blew  on 
him, — the  freedom  of  the  primitive  man, 
the  untamed  animal  man,  self-reliant  and 
self-assertant,  having  conquered  Nature. 
Well,  this  fierce  masterful  freedom  was 
good  for  the  soul,  sometimes,  doubtless. 
It  was  old  Knowles’s  vital  air.  He  won- 
dered if  the  old  man  would  succeed  in 
his  hobby,  if  he  could  make  the  slavish 
beggars  and  thieves  in  the  alleys  yonder 
comprehend  this  fierce  freedom.  They 
craved  leave  to  live  on  sufferance  now, 
not  knowing  their  possible  divinity.  It 
was  a desperate  remedy,  this  sense  of  un- 
checked liberty ; but  their  disease  was  des- 
perate. As  for  himself,  he  did  not  need 
it;  that  element  was  not  lacking.  In  a 
mere  bodily  sense,  to  be  sure.  He  felt, 
his  arm.  Yes,  the  cold  rigor  of  this  new 
life  had  already  worn  off  much  of  the 
clogging  weight  of  flesh,  strengthened  the 
muscles.  Six  months  more  in  the  West 
would  toughen  the  fibres  to  iron.  Ho 
raised  an  iron  weight  that  lay  on  the 
steps,  carelessly  testing  them.  For  the 
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rest,  he  was  going  back  here ; something 
of  the  cold,  loose  freshness  got  into  his 
brain,  he  believed.  In  the  two  years  of 
absence  his  power  of  concentration  had 
been  stronger,  his  perceptions  more  free 
from  prejudice,  gaining  every  day  deli- 
cate point,  acuteness  of  analysis.  He  drew 
a long  breath  of  the  icy  air,  coarse  with 
the  wild  perfume  of  the  prairie.  No,  his 
temperament  needed  a subtiler  atmos- 
phere than  this,  rarer  essence  than  mere 
brutal  freedom.  The  East,  the  Old  World, 
was  his  proper  sphere  for  self- develop- 
ment. He  would  go  as  soon  as  he  could 
command  the  means,  leaving  all  clogs  be- 
hind. AUt  His  idle  thought  balked  here, 
suddenly ; the  sallow  forehead  contracted 
sharply,  and  his  gray  eyes  grew  in  an  in- 
stant shallow,  careless,  formal,  as  a man 
who  holds  back  his  thought.  There  was 
a fierce  warring  in  his  brain  for  a mo- 
ment Then  he  brushed  his  Kossuth  hat 
with  his  arm,  and  put  it  on,  looking  out  at 
the  landscape  again.  Somehow  its  mean- 
ing was  dulled  to  him.  Just  then  a muddy 
terrier  came  up,  and  rubbed  itself  against 
his  knee.  “ Why,  Tige,  old  boy  ! ” he 
said,  stooping  to  pat  it  kindly.  The  hard, 
shallow  look  faded  out,  and  he  half  smil- 
ed, looking  in  the  dog’s  eyes.  A curious 
smile,  unspeakably  tender  and  sad.  It 
was  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man’s  face, 
rarely  seen  there.  He  might  have  looked 
with  it  at  a criminal,  condemning  him  to 
death.  But  he  would  have  condemned 
him,  and,  if  no  hangman  could  be  found, 
would  have  put  the  rope  on  with  his  own 
hands,  and  then  most  probably  would  have 
sat  down  pale  and  trembling,  and  analyz- 
ed his  sensations  on  paper, — being  sin- 
cere in  all. 

He  sat  down  on  the  school- house  step, 
which  the  boys  had  hacked  and  whittled 
rough,  and  waited ; for  he  was  there  by 
appointment,  to  meet  Dr.  Knowles. 

Knowles  had  gone  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  look  at  the  ground  he  was 
going  to  buy  for  his  Phalanstery,  or  what- 
ever he  chose  to  call  it.  He  was  to  bring 
the  deed  of  sale  of  the  mill  out  with  him 
for  Holmes.  The  next  day  it  was  to  be 
signed.  Holmes  saw  him  at  last  lumber'- 
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ing  across  the  prairie,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead.  Summer  or  win- 
ter, he  contrived  to  be  always  hot  There 
was  a cart  drawn  by  an  old  donkey  com- 
ing along  beside  him.  Knowles  was  talk- 
ing to  the  driver.  Tire  old  man  clapped 
his  hands  as  stage-coachmen  do,  and  drew 
in  long  draughts  of  air,  as  if  there  were 
keen  life  and  promise  in  every  breath. 
They  came  up  at  last,  the  cart  empty,  and 
drying  for  the  day’s  work  after  its  morn- 
ing’s scrubbing,  Lois’s  pock-marked  face 
all  in  a glow  with  trying  to  keep  Barney 
awake.  She  grew  quite  red  with  pleas- 
ure at  seeing  Holmes,  but  went  on  quick- 
ly as  the  men  began  to  talk.  Tige  fol- 
lowed her,  of  course ; but  when  she  had 
gone  a little  way  across  the  prairie,  they 
saw  her  stop,  and  presently  the  dog  came 
back  with  something  in  his  mouth,  which 
he  laid  down  beside  his  master,  and  bolted 
off.  It  was  only  a rough  wickei^basket 
which  she  had  filled  with  damp  plushy 
moss,  and  half-buried  in  it  clusters  of 
plumy  fern,  delicate  brown  and  ashen 
lichens,  masses  of  forest-leaves  all  shaded 
green  with  a few  crimson  tints.  It  had 
a clear  woody  smell,  like  far-off  myrrh. 
The  Doctor  laughed  as  Holmes  took  it 
up. 

“ An  artist’s  gift,  if  it  is  from  a mulat- 
to,” he  said.  “ A born  colorist.” 

The  men  were  not  at  ease,  for  some 
reason ; they  seized  on  every  trifle  to 
keep  off  the  subject  which  had  brought 
them  together. 

“ That  girl’s  artist-sense  is  pure,  and 
her  religion,  down  under  the  perversion 
and  ignorance  of  her  brain.  Curious,  eh  ? ” 

“ Look  at  the  top  of  her  head,  when 
you  see  her,”  said  Holmes.  “ It  is  neces- 
sity for  such  brains  to  worship.  They  let 
the  fire  lick  their  blood,  if  they  happen 
to  be  born  Parsees.  This  girl,  if  she  had 
been  a Jew  when  Christ  was  born,  would 
have  known  him  as  Simeon  did.” 

Knowles  said  nothing,  — only  glanced 
at  the  massive  head  of  the  speaker,  with 
its  overhanging  brow,  square  develop- 
ment at  the  sides,  and  lowered  crown, 
and  smiled  significantly. 

“ Exactly,”  laughed  Holmes,  putting 
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his  hand  on  his  head.  “ Crippled  there  by 
my  Yorkshire  blood, — my  mother.  Nev- 
er mind  ; outside  of  this  life,  blood  or  cir- 
cumstance matters  nothing.” 

They  walked  on  slowly  towards  town. 
Surely  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill-of- 
sale  which  the  old  man  had  in  his  pocket 
but  a mere  matter  of  business ; yet  they 
were  strangely  silent  about  it,  as  if  it 
brought  shame  to  some  one.  There  was 
an  embarrassed  pause.  The  Doctor  went 
back  to  Lois  for  relief. 

“I  think  it  is  the  pain  and  want  of 
such  as  she  that  makes  them  susceptible 
to  religion.  The  self  in  them  is  so  starv- 
ed  and  humbled  that  it  cannot  obscure 
their  eyes ; they  see  God  clearly.” 

“ Say  rather,”  said  Holmes,  “ that  the 
soul  is  so  starved  and  blind  that  it  can- 
not recognize  itself  as  God.” 

The  Doctor’s  intolerant  eye  kindled. 

M Humph  ! So  that  ’s  your  creed  ! 
Not  Pantheism.  Ego  sum.  Of  course 
you  go  on  with  the  conjugation:  I have 
been , I shall  be.  I,  — that  covers  the 
whole  ground,  creation,  redemption,  and 
commands  the  hereafter  ? ” 

“ It  docs  so,”  said  Holmes,  coolly. 

“ And  this  wretched  huckster  carries 
her  deity  about  her, — her  self-existent 
soul  ? How,  in  God’s  name,  is  her  life 
to  set  it  free  ? ” 

Holmes  said  nothing.  The  coarse  sneer 
could  not  be  answered.  Men  with  pale 
faces  and  heavy  jaws  like  his  do  not  car- 
ry their  religion  on  their  tongue’s  end ; 
their  creeds  leave  them  only  in  the  slow 
oozing  life-blood,  false  as  the  creeds  may 
be. 

Knowles  went  on  hotly,  half  to  him- 
self, seizing  on  the  new  idea  fiercely,  as 
men  and  women  do  who  are  yet  groping 
for  the  truth  of  life. 

w What  is  it  your  Novalis  says  ? ‘ The 
true  Shechinah  is  man.’  You  know  no 
higher  God  ? Pooh  1 the  idea  is  old 
enough ; it  began  with  Eve.  It  works 
slowly,  Holmes.  In  six  thousand  years, 
taking  humanity  as  one,  this  self- exist- 
ent soul  should  have  clothed  itself  with 
a freer,  royaller  garment  than  poor  Lois’s 
body, — or  mine,"  he  added,  bitterly. 


“ It  works  slowly,”  said  the  other,  qui- 
etly. “ Faster  soon,  in  America.  Thero 
are  yet  many  ills  of  life  for  the  divinity 
within  to  conquer.” 

“ And  Lois  and  the  swarming  mass 
yonder  in  those  dens  ? It  is  late  for 
them  to  begin  the  fight  ? ” 

“ Endurance  is  enough  for  them  here. 
Their  religions  teach  them  that  they  could 
not  bear  the  truth.  One  does  not  put  a 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  a man  dying 
of  the  fetor  and  hunger  of  the  siege.” 

“ But  what  will  this  life,  or  the  lives  to 
come,  give  to  you  champions  who  know 
the  truth  ? ” 

u Nothing  but  victory,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  looking  away. 

Knowles  looked  at  the  pale  strength  » 
of  the  iron  face. 

“ God  help  you,  Stephen ! ” he  broke 
out,  his  shallow  jeering  falling  off.  “ For 
there  is  a God  higher  than  we.  The  ills 
of  life  you  mean  to  conquer  will  teach  it 
to  you,  Holmes.  You  ’ll  find  the  Some- 
thing above  yourself,  if  it ’s  only  to  curse 
Him  and  die.” 

Holmes  did  not  smile  at  the  old  man’s 
heat, — walked  gravely,  steadily. 

There  was  a short  silence.  The  old 
man  put  his  hand  gently  on  the  other’3 
arm. 

“ Stephen,”  he  hesitated,  “ you  ’re  a 
stronger  man  than  I.  I know  what  you 
are ; I ’ve  watched  you  from  a boy.  But 
you  're  wrong  here.  I ’m  an  old  man. 
There  ’s  not  much  I know  in  life, — 
enough  to  madden  me.  But  I do  know 
there 's  something  stronger,  — some  God 
outside  of  the  mean  devil  they  call  ‘ Me.’ 
You  '11  learn  it,  boy.  There  ’s  an  old 
story  of  a man  like  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  sect,  and  of  the  vile,  mean,  crawling 
things  that  God  sent  to  bring  him  down. 
There  are  such  things  yet.  Mean  pas- 
sions in  your  divine  soul,  low,  selfish  things, 
that  will  get  the  better  of  you,  show  you 
what  you  are.  You  ’ll  do  all  that  man 
can  do.  But  they  are  coming,  Stephen 
Holmes ! they  're  coming ! ” 

He  stopped,  startled.  For  Holmes  had 
turned  abruptly,  glancing  over  at  the  city 
with  a strange  wistfulness.  It  was  over 
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in  a moment.  He  resumed  the  slow, 
controlling  walk  beside  him.  They  went 
on  in  silence  into  town,  and  when  they 
did  speak,  it  was  on  indifferent  subjects, 
not  referring  to  the  last.  The  Doctor’s 
heat,  as  it  usually  did,  boiled  out  in  spasms 
on  trifles.  Once  he  stumped  his  toe,  and, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  swore  roundly  about 
it,  just  as  he  would  have  done  in  the 
new  Arcadia,  if  one  of  the  jail-birds  com- 
prising that  colony  had  been  ungrateful 
for  his  advantages.  Philanthropists,  for 
some  curious  reason,  are  not  the  most 
amiable  members  of  small  families. 

He  gave  Holmes  the  roll  of  parchment 
he  had  in  his  pocket,  looking  keenly  at 
liiin,  as  he  did  so,  but  only  saying,  that,  if 
ho  meant  to  sign  it,  it  would  be  done  to- 
morrow. As  Holmes  took  it,  they  stop- 
ped at  the  great  door  of  the  factory.  He 
went  in  alone,  Knowles  going  down  the 
street  One  trifle,  strange  in  its  way,  he 
remembered  afterwards.  Holding  the 
roll  of  paper  in  his  hand  that  would 
make  the  mill  his,  he  went,  in  his  slow, 
grave  way,  down  the  long  passage  to  the 
loom-rooms.  There  was  a crowd  of  por- 
ters and  firemen  there,  as  usual,  and  he 
thought  one  of  them  hastily  passed  him 
in  the  dark  passage,  hiding  behind  an 
engine.  As  the  shadow  fell  on  him,  his 
teeth  chattered  with  a chilly  shudder. 
He  smiled,  thinking  how  superstitious 
people  would  say  that  some  one  trod  on 
his  grave  just  then,  or  that  Death  looked 
at  him,  and  went  on.  Afterwards  he 
thought  of  it  Going  through  the  office, 
the  fat  old  book-keeper,  Huff,  stopped  him 
with  a story  he  had  been  keeping  for 
him  all  day.  He  liked  to  tell  a story  to 
Holmes;  he  could  sec  into  a joke;  it 
did  a man  good  to  hear  a fellow  laugh 
like  that.  Holmes  did  laugh,  for  the  story 
was  a good  one,  and  stood  a moment,  then 
went  in,  leaving  the  old  fellow  chuckling 
over  his  desk.  Huff  did  not  know  how, 
lately,  after  every  laugh,  this  man  felt  a 
vague  scorn  of  himself,  as  if  jokes  and 
laughter  belonged  to  a self  that  ought  to 
have  been  dead  long  ago.  Perhaps,  if 
the  fat  old  book-keeper  had  known  it,  he 
would  have  said  that  the  man  was  better 
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than  he  knew.  But  then, — poor  Huff! 
He  passed  slowly  through  the  long  alleys 
between  the  great  looms.  Overhead  the 
ceiling  looked  like  a heavy  maze  of  iron 
cylinders  and  black  swinging  bars  and 
wheels,  all  in  swift,  ponderous  motion. 
It  was  enough  to  make  a brain  dizzy  with 
the  clanging  thunder  of  the  engines,  the 
whizzing  spindles  of  red  and  yellow,  and 
the  hot  daylight  glaring  over  all.  The 
looms  were  watched  by  women,  most  of 
them  bold,  tawdry  girls  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, or  lean-jawed  women  from  the  hills, 
wives  of  the  coal-diggers.  There  was  a 
breathless  odor  of  copperas.  As  he  went 
from  one  room  to  another  up  through  the 
ascending  stories,  he  had  a vague  sensa- 
tion of  being  followed.  Some  shadow  lurk- 
ed at  times  behind  the  engines,  or  stole  af- 
ter him  in  the  dark  entries.  Were  there 
ghosts,  then,  in  mills  in  broad  daylight  ? 
Is  one  but  the  ghosts  of  Want  and  Hun- 
ger and  Crime,  he  might  have  known,  that 
do  not  wait  for  night  to  walk  our  streets : 
the  ghosts  that  poor  old  Knowles  hoped 
to  lay  forever. 

Holmes  had  a room  fitted  up  in  the 
mill,  where  he  slept.  He  went  up  to  it 
slowly,  holding  the  paper  tightly  in  one 
hand,  glancing  at  the  operatives,  the  work, 
through  his  furtive  half-shut  eye.  Noth- 
ing escaped  him.  Passing  the  windows, 
he  did  not  once  look  out  at  the  prophetic 
dream  of  beauty  he  had  left  without.  In 
the  mill  he  was  of  the  mill.  Yet  he  went 
slowly,  as  if  he  shrank  from  the  task  wait- 
ing for  him.  Why  should  he  ? It  was  a 
simple  matter  of  business,  this  transfer  of 
Knowles's  share  in  the  mill  to  himself ; to- 
day he  was  to  decide  whether  he  would 
conclude  the  bargain.  If  any  dark  his- 
tory of  wrong  lay  underneath,  if  this  sim- 
ple decision  of  his  was  to  be  the  strug- 
gle for  life  and  death  with  him,  his  cold, 
firm  face  told  nothing  of  it  Let  us  be 
just  to  him,  stand  by  him,  if  we  can,  in 
the  midst  of  his  desolate  home  and  deso- 
late life,  and  look  through  his  cold,  sor- 
rowful eyes  at  the  deed  he  was  going  to 
do.  Dreary  enough  he  looked,  going 
through  the  great  mill,  despite  the  power 
in  his  quiet  face.  A man  who  had  strength 
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to  be  alone ; yet,  I think,  with  all  his 
strength  and  power,  his  mother  could  not 
have  borne  to  look  back  from  the  dead 
that  day,  to  see  her  boy  so  utterly  alone. 
The  day  was  the  crisis  of  his  life,  looked 
forward  to  for  years  ; he  held  in  his  hand 
a sure  passport  to  fortune.  Yet  he  thrust 
the  hour  off,  perversely,  trifling  with  idle 
fancies,  pushing  from  him  the  one  ques- 
tion which  all  the  years  past  and  to  come 
had  left  for  this  day  to  decide. 

Some  such  idle  fancy  it  may  have  been 
that  made  the  man  turn  from  the  usual 
way  down  a narrow  passage  into  which 
opened  doors  from  small  offices.  Marga- 
ret Howth,  he  had  learned  to-day,  was  in 
the  first  one.  He  hesitated  before  he  did 
it,  his  sallow  face  turning  a trifle  paler; 
then  he  went  on  in  his  hard,  grave  way, 
wondering  dimly  if  she  remembered  his 
step,  if  she  cared  to  sec  him  now.  She 
used  to  know  it,  — she  was  the  only  one  in 
the  world  who  ever  had  cared  to  know  it, 

— silly  child  ! Doubtless  she  was  wiser 
now.  He  remembered  he  used  to  think, 
that,  when  this  woman  loved,  it  would  be 
as  he  himself  would  love,  with  a simple 
trust  which  the  wrong  of  years  could  not 

touch.  And  once  he  had  thought 

Well,  well,  he  was  mistaken.  Poor  Mar- 
garet ! Better  as  it  was.  They  were  noth- 
ing to  each  other.  She  had  put  him  from 
her,  and  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
put  away.  Why,  he  would  have  given 
up  every  prospect  of  life,  if  he  had  done 
otherwise  1 Yet  he  wondered  bitterly 
if  she  had  thought  him  selfish,  — if  she 
thought  it  was  money  he  cared  for,  as 
the  others  did.  It  mattered  nothing  what 

C7 

they  thought,  but  it  wounded  him  intol- 
erably that  she  should  wrong  him.  Yet, 
with  all  this,  whenever  he  looked  for- 
ward to  death,  it  was  with  the  certainty 
that  he  should  find  her  there  beyond. 
There  would  be  no  secrets  then  ; she 
would  know  then  how  he  had  loved  her 
always.  Loved  her?  Yes;  he  need  not 
hide  it  from  himself,  surely. 

He  was  now  bv  the  door  of  the  office; 

— she  was  within.  Little  Margaret,  poor 
little  Margaret ! struggling  there  day  af- 
ter day  for  the  old  father  and  mother. 

VOL.  VIII.  46 


What  a pale,  cold, little  child  she  used 
to  be ! such  a child ! yet  kindling  at  his 
look  or  touch,  as  if  her  veins  were  filled 
with  subtile  flame.  Her  soul  was — like 
his  own,  he  thought  He  knew  what  it 
was,  — he  only.  Even  now  he  glowed 
with  a man’s  triumph  to  know  he  held  the 
secret  life  of  this  woman  bare  in  his  hand. 
No  other  human  power  could  ever  come 
near  her;  he  was  secure  in  possession. 
She  had  put  him  from  her;  — it  was  bet- 
ter for  both,  perhaps.  Their  paths  were 
separate  here;  for  she  had  some  unreal 
notions  of  duty,  and  he  had  too  much  to 
do  in  the  world  to  clog  himself  with  cares, 
or  to  idle  an  hour  in  the  rare  ecstasy  of 
even  love  like  this. 

He  passed  the  office,  not  pausing  in  his 
slow  step.  Some  sudden  impulse  made 
him  put  his  hand  on  the  door  as  he  finish- 
ed against  it : just  a quick,  light  touch ; but 
it  had  all  the  fierce  passion  of  a caress. 
He  drew  it  back  as  quickly,  and  went  on, 
wiping  a clammy  sweat  from  his  face. 

The  room  he  had  fitted  up  for  himself 
was  whitewashed  and  barely  furnished  ; 
it  made  one’s  bones  ache  to  look  at  the 
iron  bedstead  and  chairs.  Holmes’s  nat- 
ural taste  was  more  glowing,  however 
smothered,  than  that  of  any  saffron-robed 
Sybarite.  It  needed  correction,  he  knew, 
and  this  was  the  discipline.  Besides,  he 
had  set  apart  the  coming  three  or  four 
years  of  his  life  to  make  money  in,  enough 
for  the  time  to  come.  He  would  devote 
his  whole  strength  to  that  work,  and  so 
be  sooner  done  with  it.  Money,  or  place, 
or  even  power,  was  nothing  but  means 
to  him  : other  men  valued  them  because 
of  their  influence  on  others.  As  his  work 
in  the  world  was  only  the  development 
of  himself,  it  was  different,  of  course. 
What  would  it  matter  to  his  soul  the 
day  after  death,  if  millions  called  his 
name  aloud  in  blame  or  praise  ? Would 
he  hear  or  answer  then  ? What  would 
it  matter  to  him  then,  if  he  had  starved 
with  them  or  ruled  over  them  ? People 
talked  of  benevolence.  What  would  it 
matter  to  him  then,  the  misery  or  happi- 
ness of  those  yet  working  in  this  paltry 
life  of  ours?  In  so  far  as  the  exercise 
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of  kindly  emotions  or  self-denial  develop- 
ed the  higher  part  of  his  nature,  it  was 
to  be  commended ; as  for  its  effect  on 
others,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
He  practised  self-denial  constantly  to 
strengthen  the  benevolent  instincts.  That 
very  morning  he  had  given  his  last  dol- 
lar to  Joe  Byers,  a half-starved  cripple. 
“ Chucked  it  at  me,”  Joe  said,  “ like  as 
he \1  give  a bone  to  a dog,  and  be  damn- 
ed to  him!  Who  thanks  him?”  To 
tell  the  truth,  you  will  find  no  fairer  ex- 
ponent than  this  Stephen  Holmes  of  the 
great  idea  of  American  sociology,  — that 
the  object  of  life  is  to  grow.  Circumstan- 
ces had  forced  it  on  him,  partly.  Sitting 
now  in  his  room,  where  he  was  counting 
the  cost  of  becoming  a merchant  prince, 
could  look  back  to  the  time  of  a boy- 
..ood  passed  in  the  depths  of  ignorance 
and  vice.  He  knew  what  this  Self  with- 
in him  was ; he  knew  how  it  had  forced 
him  to  grope  his  way  up,  to  give  this 
hungry,  insatiate  soul  air  and  freedom 
and  knowledge.  All  men  around  him 
■were  doing  the  same, — thrusting  and  jost- 
ling and  struggling,  up,  up.  It  was  the 
American  motto,  Go  ahead ; mothers 
taught  it  to  their  children ; the  whole  sys- 
tem was  a scale  of  glittering  prizes.  He  at 
least  saw  the  higher  meaning  of  the  truth ; 
he  had  no  low  ambitions.  To  lift  this 
self  up  into  a higher  range  of  being  when 
it  had  done  with  the  uses  of  this,— that 
was  his  work.  Self-salvation,  self-eleva- 
tion, — the  ideas  that  give  birth  to,  and 
destroy  half  of  our  Christianity,  half  of 
our  philanthropy!  Sometimes  sleeping 
instincts  in  the  man  struggled  up  to  as- 
sert a divinity  more  terrible  than  this 
growing  self-existent  soul  that  he  purified 
and  analyzed  day  by  day:  a depth  of 
tender  pity  for  outer  pain ; a fierce  long- 
ing for  rest,  on  something,  in  something, 
he  cared  not  what  He  stifled  such  rebel- 
lious promptings, — called  them  morbid. 
He  called  it  morbid,  too,  the  passion  now 
that  chilled  his  strong  blood,  and  wrung 
out  these  clammy  drops  on  his  forehead, 
at  the  mere  thought  of  this  girl  below. 

He  shut  the  door  of  his  room  tightly : 
he  had  no  time  to-day  for  lounging  visitors. 
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For  Holmes,  quiet  and  steady,  was  sought 
for,  if  not  popular,  even  in  the  free-and- 
easy  West ; one  of  those  men  who  are  un- 
willingly masters  among  men.  Just  and 
mild,  always;  with  a peculiar  gift  that 
made  men  talk  their  best  thoughts  to 
him,  knowing  they  would  be  understood  ; 
if  any  core  of  eternal  flint  lay  under  the 
simple,  truthful  manner  of  the  man,  no- 
body saw  it 

He  laid  the  bill  of  sale  on  the  table ; it 
was  an  altogether  practical  matter  on 
which  he  sat  in  judgment,  but  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  nothing  rashly.  A plain  busi- 
ness document:  he  took  Dr.  Knowles’s 
share  in  the  factory ; the  payments  made 
with  short  intervals ; John  Herne  was 
to  be  his  indorser:  it  needed  only  the 
names  to  make  it  valid.  Plain  enough  ; 
no  hint  there  of  the  tacit  understanding 
that  the  purchase-money  was  a wedding 
dowry ; even  between  Herne  and  him- 
self it  never  was  openly  put  into  words. 
If  he  did  not  marry  Miss  Herne,  the  mill 
was  her  father’s ; that  of  course  must  be 
spoken  of,  arranged  to-morrow.  If  he 
took  it,  then  ? if  he  married  her  ? Holmes 
had  been  poor,  was  miserably  poor  yet, 
with  the  position  and  habits  of  a man  of 
refinement.  God  knows  it  was  not  to 
gratify  those  tastes  that  he  clutched  at 
this  money.  All  the  slow  years  of  work 
trailed  up  before  him,  that  were  gone, — of 
hard,  wearing  work  for  daily  bread,  when 
his  brain  had  been  starving  for  knowl- 
edge,  and  his  soul  dulled,  debased  with 
sordid  trading.  Was  this  to  be  always? 
Were  these  few  golden  moments  of  life 
to  be  traded  for  the  bread  and  meat  he 
ate  ? To  eat  and  drink,  — was  that  what 
he  was  here  for  ? 

As  he  paced  the  floor  mechanically,  some 
vague  recollection  crossed  his  brain  of  a 
childish  story  of  the  man  standing  where 
the  two  great  roads  of  life  parted.  They 
were  open  before  him  now.  Money,  mon- 
ey,— he  took  the  word  into  his  heart  as  a 
miser  might  do.  With  it,  he  was  free  from 
these  carking  cares  that  were  making  his 
mind  foul  and  muddy.  If  he  had  money  ! 
Slow,  cool  visions  of  triumphs  rose  before 
him  outlined  on  the  years  to  come,  prac- 
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tical,  if  Utopian.  Slow  and  sure  successes 
of  science  and  art,  where  his  brain  could 
work,  helpful  and  growing.  Far  off,  yet 
surely  to  come, — surely  for  him,  — a day 
to  come  when  a pure  social  system  should 
be  universal,  should  have  thrust  out  its 
fibres  of  light  knitting  into  one  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  when  the  lowest  slave 
should  find  its  true  place  and  rightful 
work,  and  stand  up,  knowing  itself  divine. 
“ To  insure  to  every  man  the  freest  devel- 
opment of  his  faculties  ” : he  said  over  the 
hackneyed  dogma  again  and  again,  while 
the  heavy,  hateful  years  of  poverty  rose 
before  him  that  had  trampled  him  down. 
“ To  insure  to  him  the  freest  develop- 
ment,” he  did  not  need  to  wait  for  St. 
Simon,  or  the  golden  year,  he  thought 
with  a dreary  gibe ; money  was  enough, 
and  — Miss  Herne. 

It  was  curious,  that,  when  this  woman, 
whom  he  saw  every  day,  came  up  in 
his  mind,  it  was  always  in  one  posture, 
one  costume.  You  have  noticed  that  pe- 
culiarity in  your  remembrance  of  some 
persons  ? Perhaps  you  would  find,  if 
you  looked  closely,  that  in  that  look  or 
indelible  gesture  which  your  memory  has 
caught  there  lies  some  subtile  hint  of 
the  tie  between  your  soul  and  theirs. 
Now,  when  Holmes  had  resolved  cool- 
ly to  weigh  this  woman,  brain,  heart, 
and  flesh,  to  know  how  much  of  a hin- 
drance she  would  be,  he  could  only  see 
her,  with  his  artist’s  sense,  as  delicate  a 
bloom  of  coloring  as  eye  could  crave,  in 
one  immovable  posture, — as  he  bad  seen 
her  once  in  some  masquerade  or  tableau 
vivant.  June,  I think  it  was,  she  chose 
to  represent  that  evening, — and  with  her 
usual  success;  for  no  woman  ever  knew 
more  thoroughly  her  material  of  shape  or 
color,  or  how  to  work  it  up.  Not  an  ill- 
chosen  fancy,  either,  that  of  the  moist, 
warm  month.  Some  tranced  summer’s 
day  might  have  drowsed  down  into  such 
a human  form  by  a dank  pool,  or  on  the 
thick  grass-crusted  meadows.  There  was 
the  full  contour  of  the  limbs  hid  under 
warm  green  folds,  the  white  flesh  that 
glowed  when  you  touched  it  as  if  some 
smothered  heat  lay  beneath,  the  sleeping 


face,  the  amber  hair  uncoiled  in  a lan- 
guid quiet,  while  yellow  jasmines  deep- 
ened its  hue  into  molten  sunshine,  and  a 
great  tiger-lily  laid  its  sultry  head  on  her 
breast.  June  ? Could  June  become  in- 
carnate with  higher  poetic  meaning  than 
that  which  this  woman  gave  it?  Mr. 
Kitts,  the  artist  I told  you  of,  thought 
not,  and  fell  in  love  with  June  and  her 
on  the  spot,  which  passion  became  quite 
unbearable  after  she  had  graciously  per- 
mitted him  to  sketch  her, — for  the  ben- 
efit of  Art.  Three  medical  students  and 
one  attorney  Miss  Herne  numbered  as 
having  been  driven  into  a state  of  dogged 
despair  on  that  triumphal  occasion.  Mr. 
Holmes  may  have  quarrelled  with  the 
rendering,  doubting  to  himself  if  her  lip 
were  not  too  thick,  her  eye  too  brassy  and 
pale  a blue  for  the  queen  of  months; 
though  I do  not  believe  he  thought  at  all 
about  it.  Yet  the  picture  clung  to  his 
memory. 

As  he  slowly  paced  the  room  to-day, 
thinking  of  this  woman  as  his  wife,  light 
blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair  and  the  un- 
clean sweetness  of  jasmine -flowers  mix- 
ed with  the  hot  sunshine  and  smells  of 
the  mill.  He  could  think  of  her  in  no 
other  light.  He  might  have  done  so ; for 
the  poor  girl  had  her  other  sides  for  view. 
She  had  one  of  those  sharp,  tawdry  intel- 
lects whose  possessors  are  always  reckon- 
ed “ brilliant  women,  fine  talkers.”  She 
was  (aside  from  the  necessary  sarcasm 
to  keep  up  this  reputation)  a good-hu- 
mored soul  enough,  — when  no  one  stood 
in  her  way.  But  if  her  shallow  virtues  or 
vices  were  palpable  at  all  to  him  to-day, 
they  became  one  with  the  torpid  beauty 
of  the  oppressive  summer  day,  and  weigh- 
ed on  him  alike  with  a vague  disgust 
The  woman  luxuriated  in  perfume  ; some 
heavy  odor  always  hung  about  her. 
Holmes,  thinking  of  her  now,  fancied  he 
felt  it  stifling  the  air,  and  opened  the 
window  for  breath.  Patchouli  or  cop- 
peras,— what  was  the  difference  ? The 
mill  and  his  future  wife  came  to  him  to- 
gether; it  was  scarcely  his  fault,  if  ho 
thought  of  them  as  one,  or  muttered, 
“ Damnable  clog !”  as  he  sat  down  to 
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■write,  his  cold  eye  growing  colder.  But 
he  did  not  argue  the  question  any  longer; 
decision  had  come  keenly  in  one  moment, 
fixed,  unalterable. 

If,  through  the  long  day,  the  starved 
heart  of  tho  man  called  feebly  for  its  nat- 
ural food,  he  called  it  a paltry  weakness ; 
or  if  the  old  thought  of  the  quiet,  pure  lit- 
tle girl  in  the  office  below  came  back  to 
him,  ho  — he  wished  her  well,  he  hoped  she 
might  succeed  in  her  work,  he  would  al- 
ways be  ready  to  lend  her  a helping  hand. 
So  many  years  (he  was  ashamed  to  think 
how  many)  he  had  built  the  thought 
of  this  girl  as  his  wife  into  the  future, 
put  his  soul’s  strength  into  the  hope,  as 
if  love  and  tho  homely  duties  of  husband 
and  father  were  what  life  was  given  for ! 
A boyish  fancy,  he  thought.  He  had 
not  learned  then  that  all  dreams  must 
yield  to  self-reverence  and  self-growth. 
As  for  taking  up  this  life  of  ]>overty  and 
soul-starvation  for  the  sake  of  a little  love, 
it  would  be  an  ignoble  martyrdom,  the 
sacrifice  of  a grand  unmeasured  life  to  a 
shallow  pleasure.  He  was  no  longer  a 
young  man  now ; he  had  no  time  to  waste. 
Poor  Margaret ! he  wondered  if  it  hurt 
her  now. 

lie  left  the  writing  in  the  slow,  quiet 
way  natural  to  him,  and  after  a while 
stooped  to  pat  the  dog  softly,  who  was 
trying  to  lick  his  hand,  — with  the  hard 
fingers  shaking  a little,  and  a smothered 
fierceness  in  the  half-closed  eye,  like  a 
man  who  is  tortured  and  alone. 

There  is  a miserable  drama  acted  in 
other  homes  than  the  Tuileries,  when 
men  have  found  a woman’s  heart  in  their 
way  to  success,  and  trampled  it  down 
under  an  iron  heel.  Men  like  Napoleon 
must  live  out  the  law  of  their  natures,  I 
suppose, — on  a throne  or  in  a mill. 

So  many  trifles  that  day  roused  the 
under-current  of  old  thoughts  and  old 
hopes  that  taunted  him, — trifles,  too,  that 
he  would  not  have  heeded  at  another 
time.  Pike  came  in  on  business,  a bunch 
of  bills  in  his  hand.  A wily,  keen  eye 
he  had,  looking  over  them, — a lean  face, 
emphasized  only  by  cunning.  No  won- 
der Dr.  Knowles  cursed  him  for  a “ slip- 
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pery  customer,”  and  was  cheated  by  him 
the  next  hour.  While  he  and  Holmes 
were  counting  out  the  bills,  a little  white- 
headed  girl  crept  shyly  in  at  the  door, 
and  came  up  to  the  table, — oddly  dress- 
ed, in  an  old-fashioned  frock  fastened 
with  great  horn  buttons,  and  with  an  old- 
fashioned  anxious  pair  of  eyes,  the  color 
of  blue  Delft.  Holmes  smoothed  her  hair, 
as  she  stood  beside  them ; for  he  never 
could  help  caressing  children  or  dogs. 
Pike  looked  up  sharply, — then  half  smil- 
ed, as  he  went  on  counting. 

“Ninety,  ninety-five,  and  one  hun- 
dred, all  right,”  — tying  a bit  of  tape 
about  the  papers.  “ My  Sophy,  Mr. 
Holmes.  Good  girl,  Sophy  is.  Bring 
her  up  to  the  mill  sometimes,”  he  sad, 
apologetically,  “ on  'count  of  not  leaving 
her  alone.  She  gets  lonesome  at  th’ 
house.? 

Holmes  glanced  at  Pike's  felt  hat  lying 
on  the  table  : there  was  a rusty  strip  of 
crape  on  it. 

“ Yes,"  said  Pike,  in  a lower  tone, 
“ I ’m  father  and  mother,  both,  to  Sophy 
now.” 

“ I had  not  heard,”  said  Holmes,  kind- 
ly. “ How  about  the  boys,  now  ? ” 

“ Pete  and  John ’s  both  gone  West,” 
the  man  said,  his  eyes  kindling  eagerly. 
“’S  fine  boys  as  ever  turned  out  of  In- 
diana. Good  eddications  I give  ’em 
both.  I ’ve  felt  the  want  of  that  all  my 
life.  Good  eddications.  Says  I,  ‘Now, 
boys,  you  ’ve  got  your  fortunes,  nothing 
to  hinder  your  bein’  President.  Let  ’& 
see  what  stuff ’s  in  ye,’  says  I.  So  they 
’re  doin’  well.  Wrote  fur  me  to  come 
out  in  the  fall.  But  I ’d  rather  scratch 
on,  and  gather  up  a little  for  Sophy  here, 
before  I stop  work.” 

He  patted  Sophy’s  tanned  little  hand 
on  the  table,  as  if  beating  some  soft  tune. 
Holmes  folded  up  the  bills.  Even  this 
man  could  spare  time  out  of  his  hard, 
stingy  life  to  love,  and  be  loved,  and  to 
be  generous  1 But  then  he  had  no  higher 
aim,  knew  nothing  better. 

“ Well,”  said  Pike,  rising,  “ in  case  yon 
take  th’  mill,  Mr.  Holmes,  I hope  we  ’ll 
be  agreeable.  I ’ll  strive  to  do  my  best," 
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— in  the  old  fawning  manner,  to  which 
Holmes  nodded  a curt  reply. 

The  man  stopped  for  Sophy  to  gather 
up  her  bits  of  broken  China  with  which 
she  was  making  a tea-party  on  the  table, 
and  went  down-stairs. 

Towards  evening  Holmes  went  out,  — 
not  going  through  the  narrow  passage 
that  led  to  the  offices,  but  avoiding  it 
by  a circuitous  route.  If  it  cost  him 
any  pain  to  think  why  he  did  it,  he 
showed  none  in  his  calm,  observant 
face.  Buttoning  up  his  coat  as  he 
went:  the  October  sunset  looked  as  if 
it  ought  to  be  warm,  but  he  was  death- 
ly cold.  On  the  street  the  young  doctor 
beset  him  again  with  bows  and  news : 
Cox  was  his  name,  I believe ; the  one, 
you  remember,  who  had  such  a Talley- 
rand nose  for  ferreting  out  successful 
men.  He  had  to  bear  with  him  but  for 
a few  moments,  however.  They  met  a 
crowd  of  workmen  at  the  corner,  one  of 
whom,  an  old  man  freshly  washed,  with 
honest  eyes  looking  out  of  horn  specta- 
cles, waited  for  them  by  a fire-plug.  It 
was  Polston,  the  coal -digger,  — an  ac- 
quaintance, a far-off  kinsman  of  Holmes, 
in  fact 

“ Curious  person  making  signs  to  you, 
yonder,”  said  Cox ; “ hand,  I presume.” 

“ My  cousin  Polston.  If  you  do  not 
know  him,  you  ’ll  excuse  me  ? ” 

Cox  sniffed  the  air  down  the  street, 
and  twirled  his  rattan,  as  he  went.  The 
coal-digger  was  abrupt  and  distant  in  his 
greeting,  going  straight  to  business. 

“ I will  keep  yoh  only  a minute,  Mr. 
Holmes  ” 

“ Stephen,”  corrected  Holmes. 

The  old  man’s  face  warmed. 

“ Stephen,  then,”  holding  out  his  hand, 
“ sence  old  times  dawn’t  shame  yoh,  Ste- 
phen. That 's  hearty,  now.  It ’s  only  a 
wured  I want,  but  it ’s  immediate.  Con- 
cernin’ Joe  Yare,  — Lois’s  father,  yoh 
know  V He  ’s  back.” 

“ Back  ? I saw  him  to-day,  following 
me  in  the  mill.  His  hair  is  gray  ? I think 
it  was  he.” 

“No  doubt.  Yes,  he  's  aged  fast, 
down  in  the  lock-up;  goin’  fast  to  the 


end.  Feeble,  pore-like.  It ’s  a bad  life, 
Joe  Yare’s ; I wish  ’n’  ’t  would  bo  better 
to  the  end  ” 

He  stopped  with  a wistful  look  at 
Holmes,  who  stood  outwardly  attentive, 
but  with  little  thought  to  waste  on  Joe" 
Yare.  The  old  coal-digger  drummed  on 
the  fire-plug  uneasily. 

“ Myself,  ’t  was  for  Lois’s  sake  I thowt 
on  it.  To  speak  plain,  — yoh  ’ll  mind 
that  Stokes  affair,  th’  note  Yare  brought  ? 
Yes  ? Ther'  's  none  knows  o’  that  but 
yoh  an’  me.  He ’s  safe,  Yare  is,  only  fur 
yoh  an’  me.  Yoh  speak  the  wured  an' 
back  he  goes  to  the  lock-up.  Fur  life. 
I)’  yoh  see  ? ” 

“ I see.” 

“ He ’s  tryin’  to  do  right,  Yare  is.” 

The  old  man  went  on,  trying  not  to 
be  eager,  and  watching  Holmes’s  face. 

“ He  ’s  tryin’.  Send  in’  him  back  — 
yoh  know  how  that  ’ll  end.  Seems  like 
as  we ’d  his  soul  in  our  hands.  S’pose, 
— what  d’  yoh  think,  if  we  give  him  a 
chance  ? It ’s  yoh  he  fears.  I see  him 
a-watchin’  yoh ; what  d’  yoh  think,  if  we 
give  him  a chance  ? ” catching  Holmes’s 
sleeve.  “ He ’s  old,  an’  he 's  tryin’.  Ileh?” 

Holmes  smiled. 

“ We  did  n’t  make  the  law  he  broke. 
Justice  before  mercy.  Have  n’t  I heard 
you  talk  to  Sam  in  that  way,  long  ago  ?” 

The  old  man  loosened  his  hold  of 
Holmes’s  arm,  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  uncertain,  disappointed. 

“ The  law.  Yes.  That ’s  right ! Yoh  ’re 
a just  man,  Stephen  Holmes.” 

“ And  yet  ? ” 

“ Yes.  I dun’no’.  Law  ’s  right,  but 
Yare ’s  had  a bad  chance,  an’  he ’s  tryin’. 
An’  we  ’re  sendin’  him  to  hell.  Some- 
thin’ ’s  wrong.  But  I think  yoh  ’re  a just 
man,”  looking  keenly  in  Holmes’s  face. 

“ A hard  one,  people  say,”  said  Holmes, 
after  a pause,  as  they  walked  on. 

He  had  spoken  half  to  himself,  and  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Some  blacker  shadow 
troubled  him  than  old  Yare’s  fate. 

“ My  mother  was  a hard  woman,  — - 
you  knew  her?”  he  said,  abruptly. 

“ She  was  just,  like  yoh.  She  was  one 
o’  th’  elect,  she  said.  Mercy ’s  fur  them, 
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— an’  outside,  justice.  It  ’s  a narrer 
allowin',  I 'm  thinkin’." 

“ My  father  was  outside,”  said  Holmes, 
some  old  bitterness  rising  up  in  his  tone, 
his  gray  eye  lighting  with  some  unre- 
venged wrong. 

Polston  did  not  speak  for  a moment. 

“ Dunnot  bear  malice  agin  her.  They're 
dead,  now.  It  was  n’t  left  fur  her  to  judge 
him  out  yonder.  Yoh  've  yer  father’s 
eyes,  Stephen,  'times.  Hungry,  pitiful, 
like  women’s.  His  got  desper’t’  't  th' 
last.  Drunk  hard, — died  of 't,  yoh  know. 
But  she  killed  him,  — th’  sin  was  writ 
down  fur  her.  Never  was  a boy  I loved 
like  him,  when  we  was  boys.” 

There  was  a short  silence. 

“ Yoh  ’re  like  yer  mother,”  said  Polston, 
striving  for  a lighter  tone.  “ Here,” — 
motioning  to  the  heavy  iron  jaws.  “ She 
never  — let  go.  Somehow,  too,  she  'd 
the  law  on  her  side  in  outward  show- 
in’,  an’  th’  right.  But  I hated  religion, 
knowin’  her.  Well,  ther*  ’s  a day  of  mak- 
in’  things  clear,  cornin’.” 

They  had  reached  the  comer  now, 
and  Polston  turned  down  the  lane. 

“ Yoh  ’ll  think  o’  Yarc’s  case  ? ” he 
said. 

“ Yes.  But  how  can  I help  it,” 
Holmes  said,  lightly,  “ if  I am  like  my 
mother  here  ? ” — putting  his  hand  to  his 
mouth. 

“ God  help  us,  how  can  yoh  ? It  's 
harrd  to  think  father  and  mother  leave 
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their  souls  fightin’  in  their  childera,  cos 
th’  love  was  wantin’  to  make  them  one 
here.” 

Something  glittered  along  the  street  as 
he  spoke : the  silver  mountings  of  a low- 
hung  phaeton  drawn  by  a pair  of  Mex- 
ican ponies.  One  or  two  gentlemen  on 
horseback  were  alongside,  attendant  on  a 
lady  within.  She  turned  her  fair  face, 
and  pale,  greedy  eyes,  as  she  passed,  and 
lifted  her  hand  languidly  in  recognition 
of  Holmes.  Polston’s  face  colored. 

“I  've  heered,”  he  said,  holding  out 
his  grimy  hand.  “ I wish  yoh  well, 
Stephen,  boy.  So  11  the  old  ’oman. 
Yoh  ’ll  come  an’  see  us,  soon  ? Ye  V look- 
in’ fagged,  an’  yer  eyes  is  gettin’  more  like 
yer  father’s.  I ’m  glad  things  is  takin’ 
a good  turn  with  yoh ; an’  yoh  11  never 
be  like  him,  starvin’  fur  th’  kind  wured, 
an’  havin’  to  die  without  it.  I ’m  glad 
yoh 've  got  true  love.  She 'd  a fair  face, 
I think.  I wish  yoh  well,  Stephen.” 

Holmes  shook  the  grimy  hand,  and  then 
stood  a moment  looking  back  to  the  mill, 
from  which  the  hands  were  just  coming, 
and  then  down  at  the  phaeton  moving 
idly  down  the  road.  How  cold  it  was 
growing ! People  passing  by  had  a sick- 
ly look,  as  if  they  were  struck  by  the 
plague.  He  pushed  the  damp  hair  back, 
wiping  his  forehead,  with  another  glance 
at  the  mill-women  coming  out  of  the  gate, 
and  then  followed  the  phaeton  down  the 
hill. 
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HEALTH  IN  THE  HOSPITAL. 


I*  preparing  to  do  the  duty  of  society 
towards  the  wounded  or  sick  soldier,  the 
first  consideration  is,  What  is  a Military 
Hospital  ? No  two  nations  seem  to  have 
answered  this  question  in  the  same  way ; 
yet  it  is  a point  of  the  first  importance  to 
them  all. 

When  England  went  to  war  last  time, 
after  a peace  of  forty  years,  the  only  idea 
in  the  minds  of  her  military  surgeons  was 


of  Regimental  Hospitals.  There  was  to 
be  a place  provided  as  an  infirmary  for  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers ; a certain  num- 
ber of  orderlies  were  to  be  appointed  as 
nurses ; and  the  regimental  doctor  and 
hospital-sergeant  were  to  have  the  charge 
of  the  inmates.  In  each  of  these  Regi- 
mental Hospitals  there  might  be  patients 
ill  of  a great  variety  of  disorders,  from 
the  gravest  to  the  lightest,  all  to  be  treat- 
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ed  by  the  same  doctor  or  doctors.  These 
doctors  had  to  make  out  statements  of  all 
the  diets,  as  well  as  all  the  medicines  re- 
quired by  their  patients,  and  send  in  their 
requisitions ; and  it  might  be  said  that  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  separately  made  for 
every  individual  patient  in  the  whole  ar- 
my. The  doctors  went  to  work  each  in 
his  own  way,  even  in  the  case  of  epidem- 
ics. There  was  no  knowing,  except  by 
guess,  what  diseases  were  the  most  to  be 
apprehended  in  particular  places  or  cir- 
cumstances ; nor  what  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  disease  were  showing  them- 
selves on  any  extended  scale ; nor  what 
improvements  could  be  suggested  in  the 
treatment  There  was  no  possibility  of 
such  systematic  cleanliness  and  such  ab- 
solute regularity  of  management  as  can 
be  secured  by  organization  on  a large 
scale.  Yet  the  medical  officers  preferred 
the  plan  to  any  other.  One  plea  was,  that 
the  medical  officers  and  the  patients  were 
acquainted  with  and  attached  to  each  oth- 
er : and  this  was  very  true.  Another  con- 
sideration was,  that  each  surgeon  liked 
to  have  his  field  of  duty  to  himself,  and 
found  it  an  advantage  to  have  a large 
variety  of  ailments  to  treat,  to  the  con- 
stant improvement  of  his  experience. 
They  said  that  doctors  and  patients  and 
nurses  all  liked  the  Regimental  Hospi- 
tal best,  and  this  was  clear  proof  that  it 
was  the  best.  They  could  at  that  time 
say  also,  that  every  soldier  and  every 
doctor  had  a horror  of  General  Hospi- 
tals, where  the  mortality  was  so  exces- 
sive during  the  Peninsular  War  that  be- 
ing carried  to  tho  General  Hospital  was 
considered  the  same  thing  as  being  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Such  being  the  state  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  the  profession,  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  British  army-surgeons  stuck 
to  their  Regimental  Hospitals  as  long  as 
they  could,  and,  when  compelled  to  co- 
operate in  a General  Hospital,  made  the 
institution  as  like  as  possible  to  a group 
of  Regimental  Hospitals, — resisting  all 
effective  organization,  and  baffling  all  the 
aims  of  the  larger  institution. 

In  busy  times,  no  two  Regimental  Hos- 


pitals were  alike  in  their  management, 
because  the  scheme  was  not  capable  of 
expansion.  The  surgeon  and  his  hospi- 
tal-sergeant managed  everything.  The 
surgeon  saw  and  treated  the  cases,  and 
made  out  his  lists  of  articles  wanted.  It 
was  his  proper  business  to  keep  the  books, 
— to  record  the  admissions,  and  make  the 
returns,  and  keep  the  accounts,  and  post 
up  all  the  documents:  but  professional 
men  do  not  like  this  sort  of  work,  when 
they  want  to  be  treating  disease ; and  the 
books  were  too  often  turned  over  to  the 
hospital-sergeant  His  indispensable  busi- 
ness was  to  superintend  the  wards,  and 
the  attendance  on  the  patients,  the  giving 
them  their  medicines,  etc.,  which  most  of 
us  would  think  enough  for  one  man : but 
he  had  besides  to  keep  up  the  military 
discipline  in  the  establishment,  — to  pre- 
pare the  materials  for  the  surgeon’s  duty 
at  the  desk, — to  take  charge  of  all  the 
orders  for  the  diet  of  all  the  patients,  and 
see  them  fulfilled, — to  keep  the  record 
of  all  the  provisions  ordered  and  used  in 
every  department, — and  to  take  charge 
of  the  washing,  the  hospital  stores,  the  fur- 
niture, the  surgery,  and  the  dispensary. 
In  short,  the  hospital-sergeant  had  to  be 
at  once  ward-master,  steward,  dispenser, 
sergeant,  clerk,  and  purveyor;  and,  as 
no  man  can  be  a six-sided  official,  more 
or  fewer  of  his  duties  were  deputed  to 
the  orderly,  or  to  anybody  within  call. 

Nobody  could  dispute  the  superior  econ- 
omy and  comfort  of  having  a concentra- 
tion of  patients  arranged  in  the  wards 
according  to  their  ailments,  with  a gen- 
eral kitchen,  a general  laundry,  a dispen- 
sary and  surgery,  and  a staff*  of  officials, 
each  with  his  own  distinct  business,  in- 
stead of  as  many  jacks-of-all-trades,  each 
doing  a little  of  everything.  Yet  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  fight  made  by  the  surgeons 
for  the  system  of  Regimental  Hospitals 
was  almost  insuperable.  There  was  no 
desire  on  any  hand  to  abolish  their  hos- 
pitals, which  must  always  be  needed  for 
slight,  anil  also  for  immediately  pressing 
cases.  What  was  asked  of  them  was  to 
give  way  when  epidemics,  or  a sudden 
influx  of  wounded,  or  protracted  cases 
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put  a greater  strain  upon  the  system  than 
it  would  bear. 

The  French,  meantime,  bad  three  sorts 
of  hospitals, — the  Divisional  ones  coming 
between  tho  Regimental  and  the  Gener- 
al. Only  the  very  slightest  cases  ever 
onter  their  Regimental  Hospital ; those 
which  may  last  weeks  are  referred  to 
the  Divisional;  and  those  which  may  last 
months,  with  prospect  of  recover}',  to  the 
General  Hospital.  The  Sardinian  plan 
was  nearly  the  same.  The  Russians  had 
Divisional  Hospitals  at  various  stations; 
and  all  cases  were  carried  to  them. 

The  Regimental  Hospitals  are  wher- 
ever the  regiments  are.  The  advantage 
is,  that  aid  can  be  immediately  rendered, 
— not  only  in  case  of  wounds,  but  of  chol- 
era, in  which  it  is  desirable  to  lay  a pa- 
tient down  in  the  nearest  bed  to  which  he 
can  be  conveved.  The  disadvantages  are 
the  hap-hazard  quality  of  the  site,  the  ab- 
sence of  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  the  lia- 
bility of  being  near  the  scene  of  conflict. 
These  things  cause  the  French  to  prefer 
the  Divisional  Hospital,  which,  while  still 
within  reach,  is  set  farther  back  from  the 
force,  in  a picked  situation,  and  managed 
on  a large  scalo  and  with  nicer  exacti- 
tude. 

The  General  Hospital  is  understood  to 
be  at  the  base  of  operations : and  this  sup- 
poses, as  a part  of  its  organization,  a 
system  of  transport,  not  only  good  of  its 
kind,  but  adequate  to  any  demands  con- 
sequent on  a great  battle,  or  the  spread 
of  an  epidemic  in  the  camp.  The  nearer 
the  hospital  is  to  the  active  force,  the  bet- 
ter, of  course ; but  there  are  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  first.  It  must  be  safe  from 
the  enemy.  It  must  be  placed  in  a per- 
manent station.  It  must  be  on  a good 
road,  and  within  immediate  reach  of  mar- 
kets. It  ought  also  to  be  on  the  way 
home,  for  the  sake  of  the  incurable  or 
the  incapacitated  who  must  be  sent  home. 

In  the  Regimental  Hospital,  the  sur- 
geon may  be  seen  going  from  the  man 
who  has  lost  a finger  to  a fever  patient, — 
and  then  to  one  who  has  ophthalmia, — 
passing  on  to  a fellow  raving  in  delirium 
tremens,  — next  to  whom  is  a sufferer  un- 
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der  bronchitis,  who  will  not  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  doors  for  weeks  to  come ; and  if 
half  a dozen  are  brought  in  with  cholera 
in  tho  course  of  the  day,  the  officials  do 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  surgeon  may  be  found  making 
starch  over  the  kitchen  fire,  because  there 
is  nobody  at  hand  who  understands  bow 
to  make  starched  bandages ; or  he  may 
be  at  the  desk,  casting  up  columns  of  fig- 
ures, or  writing  returns,  when  he  is  ur- 
gently wanted  at  the  bedside.  Such 
things  can  hardly  happen  now ; but  they 
have  happened  within  ten  years.  The 
Russians,  meantime,  would  be  carrying 
all  manner  of  patients  to  one  of  their  hos- 
pital-stations,— each  sufferer  to  the  hos- 
pital of  his  own  division.  The  French 
would  leave  the  men  with  scratches  and 
slight  diarrhcEa  and  delirium  tremens  in 
the  Regimental  Hospital,  — would  send 
the  fever  and  bronchitis  and  scorbutic  pa- 
tients to  the  Divisional, — and  any  grave- 
ly wounded,  or  rheumatic,  or  other  very 
long  cases  to  the  General  Hospital  at  the 
base  of  operations. 

Such  arrangements,  however,  are  of  no 
use,  if  the  last  be  not  so  organized  as  to 
render  it  fit  to  supply  what  the  others 
cannot  give,  and  to  answer  purposes  which 
the  others  cannot  even  propose. 

When  doctors  and  soldiers  alike  shud- 
dered at  the  mention  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital as  a necessary  institution  at  or  near 
the  seat  of  war,  they  were  thinking  of 
what  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  during 
the  Peninsular  Campaigns.  There  were 
such  infirmaries  wherever  there  was  a 
line  of  march  in  Spain ; and  they  seem- 
ed to  be  all  alike.  Hospital  gangrene  set 
in  among  the  wounded,  and  fever  among 
the  sick,  so  that  the  soldiers  said,  “ To  send 
a poor  fellow  to  the  hospital  is  to  send 
him  to  death.”  Yet  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done ; for  it  was  impossible  to 
treat  the  seriously  sick  and  wounded  at 
the  spot  where  they  fell.  During  that 
war,  nearly  twice  the  number  which  com- 
posed the  army  passed  through  the  hos- 
pitals every  year;  and  of  these  there 
were  known  deaths  to  the  amount  of  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred ; and  thou- 
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sands  more  were  never  the  same  men 
again.  When  the  case  was  better  under- 
stood,— as  during  the  last  year  in  the 
Crimea, — the  mortality  in  the  hospitals 
barely  exceeded  that  of  the  Guards  in 
their  barracks  at  home  1 Recovery  had 
become  the  rule,  and  death  a remarka- 
ble event  General  Hospitals  had  come 
to  surpass  all  other  means  of  curing  pa- 
tients, while  fulfilling  their  own  peculiar 
service  to  society  through  new  genera- 
tions. 

What  are  the  functions  of  General 
Hospitals,  besides  curing  the  sick  and 
wounded  ? some  readers  may  ask,  who 
have  never  particularly  attended  to  the 
subject 

The  first  business  of  such  institutions 
is  undoubtedly  to  restore  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  sufferers  brought  into  them : 
and  this  includes  the  duty  of  bringing  in 
the  patients  in  the  most  favorable  way, 
receiving  them  in  an  orderly  and  quiet 
manner,  doctoring,  nursing,  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, and  cleaning  them,  keeping  their 
minds  composed  and  cheerful,  and  their 
manners  creditable,  promoting  their  con- 
valescence, and  dismissing  them  in  a state 
of  comfort  as  to  equipment.  This  is  the 
first  duty,  in  its  many  subdivisions.  The 
next  is  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible, 
future  disease  in  any  army.  The  third 
grows  out  of  this.  It  is  to  improve  the 
science  of  the  existing  generation  by  a 
full  use  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  of 
observation  afforded  by  the  crop  of  sick- 
ness and  wounds  yielded  by  an  army  iu 
action.  To  take  these  in  their  reverse 
order. 

There  must  be  much  to  learn  from  any 
great  assemblage  of  sickness,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  can  be  fully  ascertain- 
ed, even  at  home, — and  much  more  in  a 
foreign  climate.  The  medical  body  of 
every  nation  has  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  classes  and  modifications  of  dis- 
eases ; so  that  one  of  the  strongest  desires 
of  the  most  learned  physicians  is  for  an 
improved  classification  and  constantly  im- 
proving nomenclature  of  diseases ; and 
hospital -records  afford  the  most  direct 
way  to  this  knowledge.  Thus,  while  the 


phenomena  are  frittered  away  among 
Regimental  or  unorganized  General  Hos- 
pitals, a well-kept  record  in  each  well- 
organized  hospital  will  do  more  than  all 
other  means  to  promote  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  disease. 

The  statistics  of  disease  in  armies,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  numbers  who  sick- 
en and  who  die  of  particular  diseases, 
would  save  more  lives  in  future  genera- 
tions than  can  be  now  appreciated ; but 
what  can  the  regimental  surgeon  do  to- 
wards furnishing  any  trustworthy  mate- 
rials to  such  an  inquiry  ? A dozen  doc- 
tors, with  each  his  smattering  of  patients, 
can  learn  and  teach  but  little  while  they 
work  apart:  whereas  a regular  system 
of  inquiry  and  record,  iu  action  where 
the  sick  are  brought  in  in  battalions,  is 
the  best  possible  agency.  Not  only  are 
these  objects  lost  when  surgeons  are  al- 
lowed to  make  the  great  hospital  a mere 
receptacle  for  a cluster  of  small  and  des- 
ultory hospitals,  but  the  advantages  of  a 
broad  study  of  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment are  lost.  Inestimable  facts  of  treat- 
ment are  learned  by  watching,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  a ward 
full  of  patients  ill  of  the  same  disease. 
People  of  all  countries  know  this  by  the 
special  learning  which  their  physicians 
obtain  in  large  civil  hospitals : and  the 
same  thing  happens  in  military  hospi- 
tals, with  the  additional  advantage  that 
the  information  and  improved  art  tend 
to  the  special  safety  of  the  future  soldiery, 
in  whatever  climate  they  may  be  called 
on  to  serve. 

There  has  long  been  some  general  no- 
tion of  the  duty  of  army-surgeons  to  re- 
cord what  they  saw  in  foreign  campaigns; 
but  no  benefit  has  been  reaped  till  of  late. 
The  works  of  French  field-surgeons  have 
long  been  justly  celebrated;  but  I do  not 
know  that  in  the  statistics  and  the  no- 
menclature of  disease  they  have  done 
much  more  than  others.  The  English 
surgeons  carried  or  sent  home  in  1810 
a mass  of  papers  about  the  Walcheren 
fever,  and  afterwards  of  the  diseases  of 
the  Peninsular  force : but  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  con- 
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ridered  such  a hulk  of  records  trouble- 
some, and  ordered  them  to  be  burnt ! 
Such  an  act  will  never  be  perpetrated 
again  : but  directors  will  have  a more 
manageable  mass  of  documents  to  deal 
with  henceforth.  With  a regular  system 
of  record,  at  a central  station  of  observa- 
tion, much  more  may  be  done  with  much 
less  fatigue  to  all  parties. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? may  well 
be  asked.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  a war,  and  amidst  the  pressure  of  hun- 
dreds of  new  cases  in  a day,  what  can 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  be  expected 
to  do  for  science,  or  even  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  and  surgical  practice  ? — 
The  answer  is  seen  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments in  England,  where  a statistical 
branch  has  been  established  in  the  Army 
Medical  Department  Of  course,  no  one 
but  the  practising  surgeon  or  physician 
can  furnish  the  pathological  facts  in  each 
individual  case;  but  this  is  what  every 
active  and  earnest  practitioner  does  al- 
ways and  everywhere,  when  he  sees  rea- 
son for  it  His  note-book  or  hospital- 
journal  provides  that  raw  material  which 
the  statistical  department  is  to  arrange 
and  utilize.  The  result  will  be  that  a 
flood  of  light  will  be  cast  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  health  and  life  of  soldiers  and 
other  men,  in  regard  to  which  we  might 
have  gone  on  groping  for  centuries  among 
the  confusion  of  regimental  records,  with- 
out getting  what  we  wanted.  As  to  the 
method  of  proceeding,  I may  have  some- 
thing to  say  farther  on.  Meantime,  we 
must  turn  to  the  primary  object  of  the 
institution  of  the  Military  Hospital, — 
the  cure  of  the  wounded  and  sick  of  the 
army. 

In  the  case  of  active  war,  foreign  or 
civil,  the  General  Hospital  is  usually  an 
extemporized  establishment,  the  build- 
ing a makeshift,  and  the  arrangements 
such  as  the  building  will  admit  In 
Spain,  the  British  obtained  any  houses 
they  could  get;  and  the  soldiers  were 
sometimes  crowded  into  half  a dozen  of 
them  in  one  town.  In  the  last  war,  the 
great  buildings  at  Scutari  were  engaged 
three  months  before  they  were  wanted 
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for  extensive  use;  so  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  making  them  clean, 
airy,  warm,  and  commodious,  and  for  stor- 
ing them  with  all  conveniences.  This 
was  not  done;  and  the  failure  and  its 
consequences  afford  a lesson  by  which 
even’  people  engaged  in  war  should 
profit.  A mere  outline  of  what  was  not 
done  at  Scutari  may  be  an  indication  of 
what  should  be  done  with  all  convenient 
speed  elsewhere. 

There  was  a catgut  manufactory  close 
at  hand,  which  filled  the  neighborhood 
with  stench.  Half  a dozen  dead  dogs 
festered  under  the  windows  in  the  sun ; 
and  a dead  horse  lay  in  the  aqueduct  for 
six  weeks.  The  drain-pipes  within  the 
building  were  obstructed  and  had  burst, 
spreading  their  contents  over  the  floors 
and  walls.  The  sloping  boarded  divans 
in  the  wards,  used  for  sleeping-places, 
were  found,  after  the  building  lx*came 
crowded,  to  be  a cover  for  a vast  accu- 
mulation of  dead  rats,  old  rags,  and  the 
dust  of  years.  Like  all  large  stone  build- 
ings in  the  East,  it  was  intolerably  cold 
in  winter,  with  its  stagnant  air,  its  filthy 
damps,  and  its  vaultings  and  chill  floors. 
This  wonderful  building  was  very  grand- 
ly reported  of  to  England,  for  its  size 
and  capacity,  its  imposing  character,  and 
so  forth  ; and  the  English  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  luck  of  the  wounded 
in  having  such  a hospital.  Yet,  in  the 
next  January,  fourteen  hundred  and 
eighty  were  carried  out  dead. 

It  appears  that  nobody  knew  how  to 
go  to  work.  Everybody  writes  to  some- 
body else  to  advise  them  to  “ observe  ” ; 
and  there  are  so  many  assurances  that  ev- 
erybody means  to  “observe,”  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  leisure  to  effect 
anything.  One  thinks  that  this,  that,  or 
the  other  should  be  attended  to ; and  an- 
other states  that  the  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  some  weeks  before 
anybody  got  so  far  in  definiteness  as  to 
propose  whitewash.  Somebody  under- 
stood that  somebody  else  was  intending 
to  have  the  corridors  scoured ; and  repre- 
sentations were  to  be  made  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  about  getting  the  drain-pipes 
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mended.  The  Turkish  authorities  wished 
to  employ  their  own  workmen  in  putting 
in  the  stoves;  and  on  the  18th of  Decem- 
ber the  responsible  British  officer  hoped 
the  stoves  would  be  put  up  immediate- 
ly, but  could  not  be  certain,  as  Turkish 
workmen  were  in  question.  This  was  a 
month  after  large  companies  of  wounded 
and  sick  had  been  sent  in  from  the  seat 
of  war.  Even  then,  nothing  had  been 
done  for  ventilation,  or,  on  any  sufficient 
scale,  for  putting  the  poor  sufferers  com- 
fortably to  bed. 

These  things  confirm  the  necessity  of  a 
regulated  cooperation  between  the  sani- 
tary, the  medical,  and  the  military  offi- 
cers of  an  army.  The  sanitary  officer 
should  be  secure  of  the  services  of  engi- 
neers enough  to  render  the  hospital,  as 
well  as  the  camp,  safely  habitable.  As 
soon  as  any  building  is  taken  possession 
of  for  a hospital,  men  and  their  tools 
should  be  at  command  for  exploring  the 
drains  and  making  new  ones,  — for  cov- 
ering or  filling  up  ditches,  — for  clearing 
and  purifying  the  water-courses,  and  lead- 
ing in  more  water,  if  needed,— for  remov- 
ing all  nuisances  for  a sufficient  distance 
round,  — and  for  improving  to  the  utmost 
the  means  of  access  to  the  house.  There 
must  be  ventilating  spaces  in  the  roof, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  all  the  wards 
and  passages.  Every  vaulted  space,  or 
other  receptacle  of  stagnant  air,  should 
have  a current  established  through  it 
All  decaying  wood  in  the  building  should 
be  removed,  and  any  portion  ingrained 
with  dirt  should  be  planed  clean.  A 
due  water-supply  should  be  carried  up 
to  every  story,  and  provided  for  the  bath- 
rooms, the  wash-houses,  and  the  kitchen. 
Every  edifice  in  America  is  likely  to  be 
already  furnished  with  means  of  warmth ; 
and  the  soldiers  are  probably  in  no  dan- 
ger of  shivering  over  the  uncertain  prom- 
ise of  stoves  on  the  18th  of  December. 

Next  comes  the  consideration  of  store- 
places,  which  can  be  going  forward  while 
busy  hands  are  cleaning  every  inch  of 
ceiling,  walls,  floors,  and  windows  within. 
There  must  be  sheds  and  stables  for  the 
transport  service ; and  a surgery  and 


dispensary  planned  with  a view  to  the 
utmost  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  so  that 
medicines  and  utensils  may  be  within 
reach  and  view,  and  the  freest  access  al- 
lowed to  applicants.  The  kitchens  must 
have  the  best  stoves  and  boilers,  dressers 
and  scales,  and  apparatus  of  every  kind 
that  is  known  to  the  time  ; for  more  lives 
depend  on  perfect  food  being  adminis- 
tered with  absolute  punctuality  than  upon 
any  medical  treatment.  There  must  be 
large  and  abundant  and  airy  store-places 
for  the  provisions,  and  also  for  such  stocks 
of  linen  and  bedding  as  perhaps  nobody 
ever  dreamed  of  before  the  Crimean 
War. 

The  fatal  notions  of  Regimental  Hos- 
pital management  caused  infinite  misery 
at  Scutari.  In  entering  the  Regimental 
Hospital,  the  soldier  carries  his  kit,  or 
can  step  into  his  quarters  for  it : and  the 
regulations,  therefore,  suppose  him  to  be 
supplied  with  shirts  and  stockings,  towel 
and  soap,  brushes  and  comb.  This  sup- 
position was  obstinately  persevered  in  at 
Scutari,  till  private  charity  had  shamed 
the  authorities  into  providing  for  the 
men’s  wants.  When  the  wounded  were 
brought  from  the  Alma,  embarked  on 
crowded  transports  straight  from  the  bat- 
tle-field, how  could  they  bring  their  kits  ? 
Miss  Nightingale,  and  benevolent  visitors 
from  England,  bought  up  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  obtained  from  home,  vast  sup- 
plies of  body-  and  bed-linen,  towels,  ba- 
sins, and  water-cans;  and  till  they  did 
so,  the  poor  patients  lay  on  a single  blan- 
ket or  coarse  canvas  sheet,  in  their  one 
shirt,  perhaps  6oaked  in  blood  and  dirt. 
There  were  some  stores  in  the  hospital, 
though  not  enough ; and  endless  difficul- 
ty was  made  about  granting  them,  lest 
any  man  should  have  brought  his  kit, 
and  thus  have  a double  supply.  Amidst 
the  emergencies  of  active  war,  it  seems 
to  be  an  obvious  provision  that  every 
General  Hospital  should  have  in  store, 
with  ample  bedding,  body-linen  enough 
for  as  many  patients  as  can  occupy  the 
beds,  — the  consideration  being  kept  in 
view,  that,  where  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  congregated,  more  frequent  changes 
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of  linen  are  necesssary  than  under  any 
other  circumstances. 

The  excellent  and  devoted  managers 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  Union  army  need 
no  teaching  as  to  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  wards.  They 
will  never  have  to  do  and  dare  the  things 
that  Miss  Nightingale  had  to  decide  up- 
on, because  they  have  happily  had  the 
privilege  of  arranging  their  hospitals  on 
their  own  principles.  They  will  not 
know  the  exasperation  of  seeing  sufferers 
crowded  together  on  a wooden  divan 
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(with  an  under-stratum  of  dead  rats  and 
rotting  rags)  while  there  is  an  out-house 
full  of  bedsteads  laid  up  in  store  under 
lock  ami  key.  Not  being  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  such  a state  of  things,  and  fail- 
ing in  all  attempts  to  get  at  the  authority 
which  had  charge  of  the  locked  door, 
Miss  Nightingale  called  to  an  orderly  or 
two,  and  commanded  them  to  break  open 
the  door.  They  stared ; but  she  said  she 
assumed  the  responsibility  ; and  present- 
ly there  were  as  many  men  in  bed  as 
there  were  bedsteads.  Her  doctrine  and 
practice  have  always  been, — instant  and 
6ilent  obedience  to  medical  and  disciplina- 
ry orders,  without  any  qualification  what- 
ever; and  by  her  example  and  teach- 
ing in  this  respect  she  at  length  overcame 
the  jealousy  and  prejudices  of  authorities, 
medical  and  military  : but  in  such  a case 
as  the  actual  presence  of  necessaries  for 
the  sick,  sent  out  by  Government  or  by 
private  charity  for  their  use,  she  claimed 
the  benefit,  and  helped  her  patients  to  it, 
when  there  was  no  other  obstruction  in 
the  way  than  forms  and  rules  never  meant 
to  apply  to  the  case. 

What  the  jealousy  was  appeared  through 
very  small  incidents.  A leading  medical 
officer  declared,  in  giving  evidence,  that 
the  reason  why  the  patients’  meals  were 
sometimes  served  late  and  cold,  or  half- 
cooked,  was,  that  Miss  Nightingale  and 
her  nurses  were  forever  in  the  way  in 
the  general  kitchen,  keeping  the  cooks 
from  the  fire  : whereas  the  fact  was,  that 
neither  Miss  Nightingale  nor  any  nurse 
had  ever  entered  the  general  kitchen,  on 
any  occasion  whatever.  Their  way  was 
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to  have  a kitchen  of  their  own.  The 
very  idea  of  that  kitchen  was  savory  in 
the  wards ; for  out  of  it  came,  always  at 
the  right  moment,  arrowroot,  hot  and  of 
the  pleasantest  consistence,  — rice  pud- 
dings, neither  hard  on  the  one  hand  nor 
clammy  on  the  other, — cool  lemonade  for 
the  feverish,  cans  full  of  hot  tea  for  the 
weary,  and  good  coffee  for  the  faint 
When  the  sinking  sufferer  was  Ivin"  with 
closed  eyes,  too  feeble  to  make  moan  or 
sign,  the  hospital  spoon  was  put  between 
his  lips,  with  the  mouthful  of  strong  broth 
or  hot  wine  which  rallied  him  till  the 
watchful  nurse  came  round  again.  The 
meat  from  that  kitchen  was  tenderer  than 
any  other ; the  beef-tea  was  more  savory. 
One  thing  that  came  out  of  it  was  a les- 
son on  the  saving  of  good  cookery.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  the  boiling  water 
being  really  boiling  there  made  a differ- 
ence of  two  ounces  of  rice  in  every  four 
puddings,  and  of  more  than  half  the  ar- 
rowroot used.  The  same  quantity  of  ar- 
rowroot which  made  a pint,  thin  and  poor, 
in  the  general  kitchen,  made  two  pints, 
thick  and  good,  in  Miss  Nightingale’s. 

Then  there  was  the  difference  in  read- 
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mess  and  punctuality.  Owing  to  cum- 
brous forms  and  awkward  rules,  the  or- 
derlies charged  with  the  business  were 
running  round  almost  all  day  about  the 
food  for  their  wards;  and  the  patients 
were  disgusted  with  it  at  last.  There 
were  endless  orders  and  details,  whenever 
the  monotonous  regular  diet  was  departed 
from ; whereas  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral regular  diets,  according  to  the  classi- 
fications in  the  wards,  would  have  simpli- 
fied matters  exceedingly.  When  every- 
thing for  dysentery  patients,  or  for  fever 
patients,  or  for  certain  classes  of  wound- 
ed was  called  “extra  diet,”  there  were 
special  forms  to  be  gone  through,  and 
orders  and  contradictions  given,  which 
threw  everything  into  confusion,  under 
the  name  of  discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  ward  would  allow  some  extra,  — > 
butter,  for  instance  ; and  then  a higher 
authority,  seeing  the  butter,  and  not 
knowing  how  it  came  there,  would  throw 
it  out  of  the  window,  as  “spoiling  the 
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men.”  Between  getting  the  orders,  and 
getting  the  meat  and  extras,  and  the  mu- 
tual crowding  of  the  messengers,  some  of 
the  dinners  were  not  put  on  the  fire  till 
au  hour  or  two  after  the  fainting  patient 
should  have  had  his  meal : and  then,  of 
course,  he  could  not  take  it.  The  cold 
mutton-chop  with  its  opaque  fat,  the  beef 
with  its  caked  gravy,  the  arrowroot  stiff 
and  glazed,  all  untouched,  might  be  seen 
by  the  bedsides  in  the  afternoons,  while 
the  patients  were  lying  back,  sinking  for 
want  of  support.  Probably  the  dinners 
had  been  brought  up  on  a tray,  cooling 
all  the  way  up-stairs  and  along  the  corri- 
dors ; and  when  brought  in,  there  was 
the  cutting  up,  in  full  view  of  the  intend- 
ed eaters,  — sometimes  on  the  orderly’s 
own  bed,  when  the  tables  were  occupied. 
Under  such  a system,  what  must  it  have 
been  to  see  the  quick  and  quiet  nurses  en- 
ter, as  the  clock  struck,  with  their  hot-wa- 
ter tins,  hot  morsels  ready-cut,  hot  plates, 
bright  knife  and  fork  and  spoon,  — and 
all  ready  for  instant  eating ! This  was 
a strong  lesson  to  those  who  would  learn  ; 
and  in  a short  time  there  was  a great 
change  for  the  better.  The  patients  who 
were  able  to  sit  at  table  were  encouraged 
to  rise,  and  dress,  and  dine  in  cheerful 
company,  and  at  the  proper  hour.  It 
was  discovered,  that,  if  an  alternation  was 
provided  of  soups,  puddings,  fish,  poul- 
try, and  vegetables,  with  the  regular  beef 
dinner,  the  great  mass  of  trouble  about 
extras  was  swept  away  at  once  ; for  these 
varieties  met  every  case  in  hospital  ex- 
cept the  small  number  which  required 
slops  and  cordials,  or  something  very  un- 
usual. By  this  clearance,  time  was  saved 
to  such  an  extent  that  punctuality  be- 
came possible,  and  the  refusal  of  food  al- 
most ceased. 

All  these  details  point  to  the  essential 
badness  of  the  system  of  requisitions.  In 
the  old  days,  when  war  was  altogether  a 
mass  of  formalities,  — and  in  peace  times, 
when  soldiers  and  their  guardians  had 
not  enough  to  do,  and  it  was  made  an 
object  and  employment  to  save  the  na- 
tional property  by  hedging  round  all  ex- 
penditure of  that  property  with  difficul- 


ties, the  system  of  requisitions  might  suit 
the  period  and  the  parties.  Amidst  the 
rapid  action  and  sharp  emergencies  of 
war  it  is  out  of  place.  It  was  found  in- 
tolerable that  nothing  whatever  could  be 
had,  — not  a dose  of  medicine,  nor  a 
candle,  nor  a sheet,  nor  a spoon  or  dish, 
nor  a bit  of  soap, — without  a series  of  per- 
mits, and  applications,  and  orders,  and 
vouchers,  which  frittered  away  the  pre- 
cious hours,  depressed  the  sick,  worried 
their  nurses,  and  wasted  more  of  money’s 
worth  in  official  time,  paper,  and  expen- 
sive cross-purposes  than  could  possibly 
have  been  saved  by  all  the  ostentatious 
vigilance  of  the  method.  The  deck-loads 
of  vegetables  at  Balaklava,  thrown  over- 
board because  they  were  rotten  before 
they  were  drawn,  were  not  the  only 
stores  wasted  for  want  of  being  asked  for. 
When  the  Scutari  hospitals  had  become 
healthy  and  comfortable,  there  was  a thor- 
ough opening-out  of  all  the  stores  which 
had  before  been  made  inaccessible  by 
forms.  No  more  bedsteads,  no  more  lime- 
juice,  no  more  rice,  no  more  beer,  no 
more  precious  medicines  were  then  lock- 
ed away,  out  of  the  reach  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  were  dying,  or  seeing 
others  die,  for  want  of  them. 

One  miserable  consequence  of  the 
cumbrous  method  was,  that  there  was  no 
certainty  at  any  hour  of  some  essential 
commodity  not  falling  short-  It  would 
have  been  a dismal  day  for  the  most  suf- 
fering of  the  patients  when  there  was  not 
fuel  enough  to  cook  “ extras,”  if  Miss 
Nightingale  had  not  providently  bought 
four  boat-loads  of  wood  to  meet  such  a 
contingency.  It  was  a dreadful  night  in 
the  hospital,  when,  as  cholera  patients 
were  brought  in  by  the  score,  the  sur- 
geons found  there  were  no  candles  to  be 
had.  In  that  disease,  of  all  maladies, 
they  had  to  tend  their  patients  in  the 
dark  all  night;  and  a more  shocking 
scene  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

Every  great  influx  of  patients  was  ter- 
rible, whether  from  an  epidemic  or  after 
a battle ; but  experience  and  devoted- 
ness made  even  this  comparatively  easy 
before  the  troops  turned  homewards. 
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The  arrival  of  a transport  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  intimation  of  the  earlier  battles. 
Then  all  was  hurry-skurry  in  the  hospi- 
tals ; everybody  was  willing  to  help,  but 
the  effectual  organization  was  not  yet 
ready. 

Of  every  hundred  on  board  the  trans- 
port, an  average  of  ten  had  died  since 
leaving  the  Crimea.  The  names  and 
causes  of  death  of  these  men  ought  to  be 
recorded ; but  the  surgeons  of  the  trans- 
port are  wholly  occupied  in  despatching 
their  living  charge  to  the  hospital ; and 
the  surgeons  there  have  enough  to  do  in 
receiving  them.  Attempts  arc  made  to 
obtain  the  number  and  names  and  in- 
juries of  the  new  patients : there  may  or 
may  not  be  a list  furnished  from  the 
ship ; and  the  hospital  surgeons  inquire 
from  bed  to  bed : but  in  such  a scene 
mistakes  are  sure  to  arise ; and  it  was 
found,  in  fact,  that  there  was  always  more 
or  less  variation  between  the  numbers 
recorded  as  received  or  dead  and  the 
proper  number.  No  one  could  wonder 
at  this  who  had  for  a moment  looked  up- 
on the  scene.  The  poor  fellows  just  ar- 
rived had  perhaps  not  had  their  clothes 
off  since  they  were  wounded  or  were 
seized  with  cholera,  and  they  were  steep- 
ed in  blood  and  filth,  and  swarming  with 
vermin.  To  obtain  shirts  and  towels  was 
hard  work,  because  it  had  to  be  proved 
that  they  brought  none  with  them.  They 
were  laid  on  the  floor  in  the  corridors,  as 
close  as  they  could  be  packed,  thus  breath- 
ing and  contaminating  the  air  which  was 
to  have  refreshed  the  wards  within.  If 
laid  upon  so-called  sheets,  they  entreated 
that  the  sheets  might  be  taken  away ; for 
they  were  of  coarse  canvas,  intolerable 
to  the  skin.  Before  the  miserable  com- 
pany could  be  fed,  made  clean,  and  treat- 
ed by  the  surgeons,  many  were  dead; 
and  a too  large  proportion  were  never  to 
leave  the  place  more,  though  struggling 
for  a time  with  death.  It  was  amidst  such 
a scene  that  Florence  Nightingale  refus- 
ed to  despair  of  five  men  so  desperately 
wounded  as  to  be  set  aside  by  the  sur- 
geons. The  surgeons  were  right.  As 
they  said,  their  time  was  but  too  little  for 
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the  cases  which  were  not  hopeless.  And 
Florence  Nightingale  was  right  in  find- 
ing time,  if  she  could,  to  see  whether 
there  was  really  no  chance.  She  ascer- 
tained that  these  five  were  absolutely 
given  over ; and  she  and  her  assistants 
managed  to  attend  to  them  through  the 
night.  She  cleaned  and  comforted  them, 
and  had  spoonfuls  of  nourishment  ready 
whenever  they  could  be  swallowed.  By 
the  morning  round  of  the  surgeons,  these 
men  were  ready  to  be  operated  upon ; 
and  they  were  all  saved. 

It  would  have  been  easier  work  at  a 
later  period.  Before  many  months  were 
over,  the  place  was  ready  for  any  num- 
ber to  be  received  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Instead  of  being  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  because  too  many  had 
been  sent  to  one  hospital  and  too  few  to 
another,  the  poor  fellows  were  borne  in 
the  shortest  and  easiest  way  from  the 
boat  to  their  beds.  They  were  found 
eager  for  cleanliness ; and  presently  they 
were  clean  accordingly,  and  lying  on  a 
good  bed,  between  clean,  soft  sheets. 
They  did  not  come  in  scorbutic,  like  their 
predecessors ; and  they  had  no  reason  to 
dread  hospital  gangrene  or  fever.  Every 
floor  and  ever)'  pane  in  the  windows  was 
clean ; and  the  air  came  in  pure  from 
the  wide,  empty  corridors.  There  was 
a change  of  linen  whenever  it  was  desir- 
ed ; and  the  shirts  came  back  from  the 
wash  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh.  The 
cleaning  of  the  wards  was  done  in  the 
mornings,  punctually,  quickly,  quietly, 
and  thoroughly.  The  doctors  came  round, 
attended  by  a nurse  who  received  the 
orders,  and  was  afterwards  steady  in  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  The  tables  of  the 
medicines  of  the  day  were  hung  up  in 
the  ward ; and  the  nurse  went  round  to 
administer  them  with  her  own  hand. 
Where  she  was,  there  was  order  and 
quietness  all  day,  and  the  orderlies  were 
worth  twice  as  much  as  before  the  wom- 
en came.  Their  manners  were  better; 
and  they  gave  their  minds  more  to  their 
business.  The  nurse  found  time  to  suit 
each  patient  who  wished  it  with  a book 
or  a newspaper,  when  gifts  of  that  sort 
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arrived  from  England.  Kind  visitors  sat 
by  the  beds  to  write  letters  for  the  patients, 
undertaking  to  see  the  epistles  forwarded 
to  England.  When  the  invalids  became 
able  to  rise  for  dinner,  it  was  a turning- 
point  in  their  case  *,  and  they  were  soon 
getting  into  the  apartment  where  there 
were  games  and  books  and  meetings  of 
old  comrades.  As  I have  said  before, 
those  who  died  at  these  hospitals  were 
finally  scarcely  more  than  those  who 
died  in — not  the  hospitals — but  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Guards  at  home. 

What  were  the  changes  in  organization 
needed  to  produce  such  a regeneration 
as  this  ? 

They  were  such  as  must  appear  to 
Americans  very  simple  and  easy.  The 
wonder  will  be  rather  that  they  were 
necessary  at  last  than  that  they  should 
have  been  effected  with  any  difficulty. 
But  Americans  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  have  a standing  army  as  a long- 
established  and  prominent  national  insti- 
tution ; and  they  can  therefore  hardly 
conceive  of  the  strength  of  the  class- 
spirit  which  grows  up  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  military  organization. 
This  jealousy,  egotism,  and  stiffness  of 
prejudice  were  much  aggravated  by  the 
long  peace,  in  which  a great  rusting  of 
the  apparatus  of  the  system  took  place, 
without  at  all  impairing  the  complacency 
of  those  who  formed  a part  of  it.  The 
old  medical  officers  were  incapable,  pe- 
dantic, and  jealous ; and  no  proper  rela- 
tion had  ever  been  established  between 
them  and  the  military  authorities.  The 
imbecility  of  the  system  cost  the  lives  of 
others  than  the  soldiers  who  died  in  hos- 
pital. Brave  men  arose,  as  in  all  such 
crises,  to  bear  the  consequences  of  other 
men’s  mistakes,  and  the  burden  of  expos- 
ing them ; and  several  physicians  and 
surgeons  died,  far  from  home,  in  the  effort 
to  ameliorate  a system  which  they  found 
unworkable.  The  greatest  benefactor  in 
exhibiting  evils  and  suggesting  remedies, 
Dr.  Alexander,  lived  to  return  home,  and 
instigate  reforms,  and  receive  the  honors 
which  were  his  due ; but  he  soon  sank 
under  the  consequences  of  his  labors. 


So  did  Lord  Herbert,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Miss 
Nightingale,  the  British  army,  at  home, 
in  India,  and  everywhere,  owes  its  re- 
demption from  special  sickness  and  undue 
mortality.  In  America  the  advantages 
may  be  enjoyed  without  tax  or  drawback. 
The  citizens  are  accustomed  to  organize 
themselves  for  action  of  all  sorts ; and 
no  stiff-necked  classes  stand  in  the  way 
of  good  management.  The  difficulty  in 
America  must  rather  be  to  understand 
how  anything  so  perverse  as  the  manage- 
ment of  British  military  hospitals  ten  years 
ago  can  have  existed  to  so  late  a date. 

It  was  supposed,  ten  years  since,  that 
there  must  be  nine  separate  departments 
in  every  Military'  General  Hospital,  and 
the  officials  bore  titles  accordingly ; but 
there  was  such  an  odd  confusion  in  their 
functions  that  every  one  of  the  nine  was 
often  seen  doing  the  business  of  some  oth- 
er. The  medical  officers  were  drawing 
corks  and  tasting  wines  and  inspecting 
provisions,  when  they  should  have  been 
by  the  bedside.  The  purveyor  was  count- 
ing the  soldiers’  money,  and  noting  its 
amount,  when  he  should  have  been  mar- 
keting, or  ordering  the  giving  out  of  the 
provisions  for  the  day.  The  paymaster 
could  scarcely  find  time  to  discharge  the 
bills,  so  much  was  Lis  day  filled  up  with 
doing  eternal  sums  about  the  stoppages 
in  the  pay  of  the  patients.  There  were 
thirteen  kinds  of  stoppages  in  the  army, 
three  of  which  were  for  the  sick  in  hos- 
pital : the  paymaster  could  never  be  quite 
certain  that  he  had  reckoned  rightly  with 
every  man  to  the  last  penny ; the  men 
were  never  satisfied ; and  the  confusion 
was  endless.  The  commissariat,  the  pur- 
veyor, and  the  paymaster  were  all  kept 
waiting  to  get  their  books  made  up,  while 
soldiers  were  working  the  sums,  — being 
called  from  their  proper  business  to  help 
about  the  daily  task  of  the  stoppages. 
Why  there  should  not  be  one  uniform 
stoppage  out  of  the  pay  of  men  in  hos- 
pital no  person  of  modern  ideas  could 
see ; and  the  paymaster’s  toils  would  have 
been  lessened  by  more  than  one-half,  if 
he  had  had  to  reckon  the  deduction  from 
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the  patients’  pay  at  threepence  or  four- 
pence  each,  all  round,  instead  of  having 
to  deal  with  thousands  per  day  individu- 
ally, under  three  kinds  of  charge  upon 
the  pay. 

The  commandant’s  post  was  the  hard- 
est,— he  being  supposed  to  control  every 
province,  and  have  every  official  under 
his  orders,  and  yet  being  powerless  in  re- 
gard to  two  or  three  departments,  the 
business  of  which  he  did  not  understand. 
The  officers  of  those  departments  went 
each  his  own  way ; and  all  unity  of  action 
in  the  establishment  was  lost  This  is 
enough  to  say  of  the  old  methods. 

In  the  place  of  them,  a far  simpler  sys- 
tem was  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  eternal  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
commandant  should  be  military  or  medi- 
cal, a soldier  or  a civilian,  was  set  aside 
by  the  decision  that  he  should  be  simply 
the  ablest  administrator  that  could  be 
found,  and  be  called  the  Governor,  to 
avoid  the  military  title.  Why  there  should 
be  any  military  management  of  men  who 
are  sick  as  men,  and  not  as  soldiers,  it  is 
difficult  to  see ; and  when  the  patients  are 
about  to  leave  the  hospital,  a stated  su- 
pervision from  the  adjutant-general’s  de- 
partment is  all  that  can  be  required.  Thus 
is  all  the  jealousy  between  military  and 
medical  authority  got  rid  of.  The  Gov- 
ernor’s  authority  must  bo  supreme,  like 
that  of  the  commandant  of  a fortress,  or 
the  commander  of  a ship.  lie  will  not 
want  to  meddle  in  the  doctors’  profession- 
al business ; and  in  all  else  he  is  to  be 
paramount,  — being  himself  responsible 
to  the  War-Office.  The  office,  as  thus 
declared,  is  equivalent  to  three  of  the 
nine  old  ones,  namely,  the  Commandant, 
the  Adjutant-General,  and  the  Quarter- 
master-General. 

Next  to  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Officer  must  be  the  most  important 
man  in  the  establishment.  He  is  to  be 
concerned  with  professional  business  only, 
and  to  see  that  all  under  him  arc  to  be 
devoted  in  the  same  way.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  must  bo  an  end  to  the  system 
of  requisitions.  There  must  be  a Stew- 
ard, taking  his  orders  from  the  Governor 
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alone,  and  administering  a simple  and 
liberal  system  of  diets  and  appliances  of 
all  sorts.  It  is  bis  business  to  provide 
everything  for  the  consumption  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  keep  the  contrac- 
tors up  to  their  duty.  The  Treasurer’s 
function  speaks  for  itself.  All  the  ac- 
counts and  payments  under  the  Govern- 
or’s warrant  are  in  his  charge. 

There  is  one  more  office,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  various  and  active  service 
always  going  on,  — the  superintendent 
of  that  service,  or  Captain  ( '/  the  Wards. 
He  is  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  order- 
lies, cooks,  washers,  and  storekeepers ; he 
is  to  keep  order  throughout  the  house ; 
and  he  is  to  be  referred  to  in  regard  to 
everything  that  is  wanted  in  the  wards, 
except  what  belongs  to  the  department 
of  the  medical  officers  or  the  steward. 

As  for  the  medical  department,  there 
is  now  a training  provided  for  such  sol- 
diers as  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for 
hospital  duty.  Formerly,  the  hospital 
was  served  by  such  men  as  the  military 
officers  thought  fit  to  spare  for  the  pur- 
pose ; and  they  naturally  did  not  send 
the  best.  These  men  knew  nothing 
of  either  cleaning  wards  or  nursing  pa- 
tients. Their  awkwardness  in  sweeping 
and  scouring  and  making  bods  was  ex- 
treme;  and  they  were  helpless  in  case 
of  anything  being  wanted  to  a blister  or 
a sore.  One  was  found,  one  day,  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  persuade  his  pa- 
tient to  eat  his  poultice.  It  is  otherwise 
now.  The  women,  where  there  are  any, 
ought  to  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
sweeping  and  cleaning, — the  housemaid’s 
work  of  the  wards;  and  as  to  the  rest, 
the  men  of  the  medical-staff'  corps  have 
the  means  of  learning  how  to  dress  a 
blister,  and  poultice  a sore,  and  apply 
plasters,  lint,  and  bandages,  and  admin- 
ister medicine,  and  how  to  aid  the  sick 
in  their  ablutions,  in  getting  their  meals 
with  the  least  fatigue,  and  so  on. 

Of  female  nurses  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much  in  America,  any  more  than  in 
England  or  France.  They  are  not  ad- 
missible into  Regimental  Hospitals,  in  a 
general  way ; but  in  great  military  and 
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civil  hospitals  they  are  a priceless  treas- 
ure. 

The  questions  in  regard  to  them  are 
two.  Shall  their  office  be  confined  to 
the  care  of  the  linen  and  stores,  and  the 
supplying  of  extra  diets  and  comforts  ? 
If  admitted  to  officiate  in  the  wards,  how 
far  shall  that  function  extend  ? 

In  England,  there  seems  to  be  a strong 
persuasion  that  some  time  must  elapse, 
and  perhaps  a generation  of  doctors  must 
pass  away,  before  the  ministration  of  fe- 
male nurses  in  military  hospitals  can  be- 
come a custom,  or  even  an  unquestioned 
good.  No  rational  person  can  doubt 
what  a blessing  it  would  be  to  the  pa- 
tients to  have  such  nurses  administer 
nourishment,  when  the  rough  orderlies 
would  not  have  discernment  or  patience 
to  give  the  frequent  spoonful  when  the 
very  life  may  hang  upon  it  Nobody 
doubts  that  wounds  would  be  cleans- 
ed which  otherwise  go  uncleansed, — 
that  much  irritation  and  suffering  would 
be  relieved  which  there  are  otherwise 
no  hands  to  undertake.  Nobody  doubts 
that  many  lives  would  be  saved  in  every 
great  hospital  from  the  time  that  fevered 
frames  and  the  fliekerings  of  struggling 
vitality  were  put  under  the  charge  of  the 
nurses  whom  Nature  made.  But  the  dif- 
ficulties and  risks  are  great  Ou  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  be  concluded  by  those 
who  know  best,  that  only  a few  female 
nurses  should  be  admitted  into  military 
and  naval  hospitals  : that  they  should  be 
women  of  mature  age  and  ascertained 
good  sense,  thoroughl)'  trained  to  their 
business : that  they  should  be  the  women 
who  have  been,  or  who  would  be,  the 
head  nurses  in  other  hospitals,  and  that 
they  should  be  paid  on  that  scale:  that 
they  should  have  no  responsibility,  — 
being  wholly  subject  to  the  surgeons  in 
ward  affairs,  and  to  their  own  superin- 
tendent in  all  others  : that  no  enthusiasts 
or  religious  devotees  should  be  admitted, 
— because  that  very  qualification  shows 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  busi- 
ness of  nursing:  that  everything  that  can 
be  as  well  done  by  men  should  be  done 
by  trained  orderlies : that  convalescents 
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should,  generally  speaking,  be  attended 
on  by  men,  — and  if  not,  that  each  fe- 
male nurse  of  convalescents  should  have 
a hundred  or  so  in  her  charge,  whereas 
of  the  graver  cases  forty  or  fifty  are  as 
many  as  one  nurse  can  manage,  with  any 
amount  of  help  from  orderlies.  These 
proposals  give  some  idea  of  what  is  con- 
templated with  regard  to  the  ordinary 
nurses  in  a General  Military  Hospital. 
The  superintendent  of  the  nurses  in  each 
institution  must  be  a woman  of  high  qual- 
ity and  large  experience.  And  she  will 
show  her  good  sense,  in  the  first  place,  by 
insisting  on  a precise  definition  of  her 
province,  that  there  may  be  no  avoidable 
ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers, 
and  no  cause  of  contention  with  the  cap- 
tain of  service,  or  whatever  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  interior  may  be  called.  She 
must  have  a decisive  voice  in  the  choice 
of  her  nurses ; and  she  will  choose  them 
for  their  qualifications  as  nurses  only,  af- 
ter being  satisfied  as  to  their  character, 
health,  and  temper. 

No  good  nurse  can  endure  any  fuss 
about  her  work  and  her  merits.  Enthu- 
siasts and  devotees  find  immediately  that 
they  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  a hos- 
pital,— or,  as  we  may  now  say,  they  would 
find  this,  if  they  were  ever  to  enter  a hos- 
pital : for,  in  fact,  they  never  now  arrive 
there.  The  preparation  brings  them  to 
a knowledge  of  themselves  ; and  the  two 
sorts  of  women  who  really  and  perma- 
nently become  nurses  are  those  who  de- 
sire to  make  a living  by  a useful  and  val- 
ued and  well-paid  occupation,  and  those 
who  benevolently  desire  to  save  life  and 
mitigate  suffering,  with  such  a temper  of 
sobriety  and  moderation  as  causes  them 
to  endure  hardship  and  ill-usage  with 
firmness,  and  to  dislike  praise  and  ce- 
lebrity at  least  as  much  as  hostility  and 
evil  construction.  The  best  nurses  arc 
foremost  in  perceiving  the  absurdity  and 
disagreeableness  of  such  heroines  of  ro- 
mance as  flourished  in  the  press  seven 
years  ago,  — young  ladies  disappointed 
in  love,  who  went  out  to  the  East,  found 
their  lovers  in  hospital,  and  went  off  with 
them,  to  be  happy  ever  after,  without  any 
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anxiety  or  shame  at  deserting  their  pa- 
tients in  the  wards  without  leave  or  no- 
tice. Not  of  this  order  was  Florence 
Nightingale,  whose  practical  hard  work, 
personal  reserve,  and  singular  adminis- 
trative power  have  placed  her  as  high 
above  impeachment  for  feminine  weak- 
nesses as  above  the  ridicule  which  com- 
monly attends  the  striking  out  of  a new 
course  by  man  or  woman.  Those  who 
most  honor  her,  and  most  desire  to  follow 
her  example,  are  those  who  most  stead- 
ily bring  their  understandings  and  their 
hearts  to  bear  upon  the  work  which  she 
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began.  Her  ill-health  has  withdrawn  her 
from  active  nursing  and  administration ; 
but  she  has  probably  done  more  towards 
the  saving  of  life  by  working  in  connec- 
tion with  the  War-Office  in  private  than 
by  her  best-known  deeds  in  her  days  of 
health.  Through  her,  mainly,  it  is  that 
every  nation  has  already  studied  with 
some  success  the  all-important  subject  of 
Health  in  the  Camp  and  in  the  Hospi- 
tal. It  now  lies  in  the  way  of  Ameri- 
can women  to  take  up  the  office,  and, 
we  may  trust,  to  “ better  the  instruc- 
tion.” 


A Story  of  Thanksgiving-Time. 


A STORY  OF  THANKSGIVING-TIME. 


Old  Jacob  Newell  sat  despondent  be- 
side his  sitting-room  fire.  Gray-haired 
and  venerable,  with  a hundred  hard  lines, 
telling  of  the  work  of  time  and  struggle 
and  misfortune,  furrowing  his  pale  face, 
he  looked  the  incarnation  of  silent  sorrow 
and  hopelessness,  waiting  in  quiet  meek- 
ness for  the  advent  of  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors: waiting,  but  not  hoping,  for  his 
coming ; without  desire  to  die,  but  with 
no  dread  of  death. 

At  a short  distance  from  him,  in  an  an- 
cient straight-backed  rocking-chair,  dark 
with  age,  and  clumsy  in  its  antique  carv- 
ings, sat  his  wife.  Stiffly  upright,  and 
with  an  almost  painful  primness  in  dress 
and  figure,  she  sat  knitting  rapidly  and 
with  closed  eyes.  Her  face  was  rigid  as 
a mask ; the  motion  in  her  fingers,  as  she 
plied  her  needles,  was  spasmodic  and  ma- 
chine-like ; tho  figure,  though  quiet,  wore 
an  air  of  iron  repose  that  was  most  un- 
easy and  unnatural.  Still,  through  the 
mask  and  from  the  figure  there  stole  the 
aspect  and  air  of  one  who  had  within  her 
deep  wells  of  sweetness  and  love  which  on- 
Ty  strong  training  or  power  of  education 
had  thus  covered  up  and  obscured.  She 
looked  of  that  stern  Puritanical  stock 
■whose  iron  will  conquered  the  severity 


of  New  England  winters  and  overcame 
the  stubbornness  of  its  granite  hills,  and 
whose  idea  of  a perfect  life  consisted  in 
the  rigorous  discharge  of  all  Christian  du- 
ties, and  the  banishment,  forever  and  at 
all  times,  of  the  levity  of  pleasure  and  the 
folly  of  amusement.  She  could  have  walk- 
ed, if  need  were,  with  composure  to  the 
stake ; but  she  could  neither  have  joined 
in  a game  at  cards,  nor  have  entered  into 
a romp  with  little  children.  All  this  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  stem  repose  of 
her  countenance  and  the  stiff  harshness 
of  her  figure. 

Upon  the  stained  deal  table,  standing 
a little  in  the  rear  and  partially  between 
the  two,  reposed  an  open  Bible.  Between 
its  leaves  lay  a pair  of  large,  old-fashion- 
ed, silver-bowed  spectacles,  which  the  hus- 
band had  but  recently  laid  there,  after 
reading  the  usual  daily  chapter  of  Holy 
■\Vrit  He  had  ceased  but  a moment  be- 
fore, and  had  laid  them  down  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  for  his  heart  to-day  was  sore- 
ly oppressed;  and  no  wonder;  for,  fol- 
lowing his  gaze  around  the  room,  we  find 
upon  the  otherwise  bare  walls  five  sad 
mementos  of  those  who  had  “gone  be- 
fore,”— five  coarse  and  unartistic,  but 
loving  tributes  to  the  dead. 
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There  they  hang,  framed  in  black,  each 
■with  its  white  tomb  and  overhanging  wil- 
low, and  severally  inscribed  to  the  memo- 
ries of  Mark,  John,  James,  Martha,  and 
Mary  Newell.  All  their  flock.  None 
left  to  honor  and  obey,  none  to  cheer, 
none  to  lighten  the  labor  or  soothe  the 
cares.  All  gone,  and  these  two  left  be- 
hind to  travel  hand  in  hand,  but  desolate, 
though  together,  to  the  end  of  their  earth- 
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ly  pilgrimage. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  one  other,  but 
for  him  there  hung  no  loving  memorial. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  all,  and  such  a 
noble,  strong,  and  lusty  infant,  that  the 
father,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  with 
his  fondness  for  Scriptural  names,  had 
christened  him  Samson.  He,  too,  had 
gone ; but  in  the  dread  gallery  that  hung 
about  the  room  there  was  no  framed 
funereal  picture  “ To  the  Memory  of 
Samson  Newell.”  If  in  the  tomb  of  his 
father’s  or  mother’s  heart  he  lay  buried, 
no  outward  token  gave  note  thereof. 

So  the  old  couple  sat  alone  before  the 
sitting-room  fire.  It  was  not  often  used, 
this  room,  — scarcely  ever  now,  except 
upon  Sunday,  or  on  those  two  grave  holi- 
days that  the  Newells  kept,  — Thanks- 
giving- and  Fast-Day.  This  was  Thanks- 
giving-Day. The  snow  without  was  fall- 
ing thick  and  fast.  It  came  in  great 
eddies  and  white  whirls,  obscuring  the 
prospect  from  the  windows  and  scudding 
madly  around  the  corners.  It  lay  in  great 
drifts  against  the  fences,  and  one  large 
pile  before  the  middle  front- window  had 
gathered  volume  till  it  reached  half  up 
the  second  row  of  panes ; for  it  had  snow- 
ed all  night  and  half  the  day  before.  The 
roads  were  so  blocked  by  it  that  they 
would  have  been  rendered  impassable  but 
for  the  sturdy  efforts  of  the  farmers’  boys, 
who  drove  teams  of  four  and  five  yokes 
of  oxen  through  the  drifts  with  heavily 
laden  sleds,  breaking  out  the  ways.  The 
sidewalks  in  the  little  village  were  shov- 
elled and  swept  clean  as  fast  as  the  snow 
fell ; for,  though  all  business  was  suspend- 
ed, according  to  the  suggestion  in  the 
Governor’s  proclamation,  and  in  conform- 
ity to  old  usage,  still  they  liked  to  keep  the 


paths  open  on  Thanksgiving-Day, — the 
paths  and  the  roads ; for  nearly  half  the 
families  in  the  place  expected  sons  and 
daughters  from  far  away  to  arrive  on  the 
train  which  should  have  been  at  the  rail- 
road-station on  the  previous  evening,  but 
had  been  kept  back  by  the  snow. 

But  Jacob  and  Ruth  Newell  had  nei- 
ther son  nor  daughter,  grandchild,  cousin, 
relation  of  any  nearness  or  remoteness,  to 
expect ; for  the  white  snow  covered  with 
a cold  mantle  scores  of  mounds  in  many 
graveyards  where  lay  their  dead.  And 
they  sat  this  day  and  thought  of  all  their 
kindred  who  had  perished  untimely, — 
all  save  one. 

Whether  he  lived,  or  whether  he  had 
died, — where  he  lay  buried,  if  buried  he 
were, — or  where  ho  rioted,  if  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  they  had  no  notion. 
And  why  should  they  care  ? 

He  had  been  a strong-willed  and  wild 
lad.  He  had  disobeyed  the  injunctions 
of  his  parents  while  yet  a boy.  He  had 
not  loved  the  stiff,  sad  Sabbaths,  nor  the 
gloomy  Saturday  nights.  He  had  rebelled 
against  the  austerities  of  Fast- and  Thanks- 
giving-Days. He  had  learned  to  play  at 
cards  and  to  roll  tenpins  with  the  village 
boys.  He  had  smoked  in  the  tavern  bar- 
room of  evenings.  In  vain  had  his  father 
tried  to  coerce  him  into  better  ways ; in 
vain  had  his  mother  used  all  the  persua- 
sions of  a maternal  pride  and  fondness 
that  showed  themselves  only,  of  all  her 
children,  to  this  brave,  handsome,  and 
reckless  boy.  He  had  gone  from  worse 
to  worse,  after  the  first  outbreaking  from 
the  strict  home  rules,  until  he  had  become 
at  length  a by-word  in  the  village,  and 
anxious  mothers  warned  their  sons  against 
companionship  with  wicked  Samson  New- 
ell,— and  this  when  he  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 

Perhaps  mildness  might  have  worked 
well  with  the  self-willed  boy,  but  his  fa- 
ther knew  nothing  but  stern  command 
and  prompt  obedience  in  family  manage- 
ment; and  so  the  son  daily  fell  away, 
until  came  the  inevitable  day  when  his 
wron "-doing  reached  a climax  and  he 
left  his  father’s  roof  forever. 
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It  was  on  a Thanksgiving-Day,  fifteen 
years  ago,  that  the  boy  Samson,  then 
seventeen  years  old,  was  brought  home 
drunk  and  bleeding.  He  had  passed  the 
previous  night  at  a ball  at  the  tavern, 
against  the  express  command  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  would  have  gone  to  fetch  him 
away,  but  that  he  could  not  bear  to  en- 
ter upon  a scene  he  thought  so  wick- 
ed, and  especially  upon  such  an  errand. 
When  the  dance  was  over,  the  boy  had 
lingered  at  the  bar,  drinking  glass  after 
glass,  until  he  got  into  a fight  with  the 
bully  of  the  village,  whom  he  thrashed 
within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  then  he  had 
sat  down  in  a small  side-room  with  a few 
choice  spirits,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  getting  drunk  over  his  victory.  He 
had  got  drunk,  “ gloriously  drunk  ” his 
friends  at  the  tavern  styled  it,  and  had 
been  carried  in  that  state  home. 

Oh,  the  bitterness  of  the  misery  of  that 
Thanksgiving-Day  to  Jacob  Newell ! He 
may  live  a hundred  years  and  never  know 
such  another. 

The  next  day  Samson  awoke  from  a 
wretched  stupor  to  find  himself  weak,  ner- 
vous, and  suffering  from  a blinding  head- 
ache. In  this  condition  his  father  forced 
him  to  the  bam,  and  there,  with  a heavy 
raw-hide,  flogged  him  without  mercy.  That 
night  Samson  Newell  disappeared,  and  was 
thenceforward  seen  no  more  in  the  village. 

The  same  night  one  of  the  village  stores 
was  entered,  the  door  of  an  ancient  safe 
wrenched  open,  and  something  over  a 
hundred  dollars  in  specie  taken  there- 
from. So  that  on  Samson  Newell's  head 
rested  the  crime  of  filial  disobedience,  and 
the  suspicion,  amounting,  with  nearly  all, 
to  a certainty,  that  he  had  added  burglary 
to  his  other  wrong-doing. 

His  name  was  published  in  the  papers 
throughout  the  county,  together  with  a 
personal  description  and  the  offer  of  a 
reward  for  his  arrest  and  return.  But 
as  he  was  never  brought  back  nor  heard 
of  more,  the  matter  gradually  died  away 
and  was  forgotten  by  most  in  the  village ; 
the  more  so  as,  from  respect  and  pity  for 
Jacob  Newell,  it  was  scarce  ever  men- 
tioned, except  privately. 
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Eight  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
his  flight  and  supposed  crime,  when  the 
fellow  he  had  thrashed  at  the  tavern 
was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  a murder  committed 
in  a midnight  tavern-brawl.  In  a con- 
fession that  he  made  he  exonerated  Sam- 
son Newell  from  any  participation  in 
or  knowledge  of  the  burglary  for  which 
his  reputation  had  so  long  suffered,  stat- 
ing in  what  manner  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted the  deed.  So  the  memory  of  the 
erring  son  of  Jacob  Newell  was  relieved 
from  the  great  shadow  that  had  darkened 
it  Still  he  was  never  mentioned  by  fa- 
ther or  mother;  and  seven  years  more 
rolled  wearily  on,  till  they  sit,  to-day, 
alone  and  childless,  by  the  flickering  No- 
vember fire. 

Sore  trouble  had  fallen  on  them  since 
their  youngest  son  had  disappeared.  One 
by  one,  the  elder  children  had  passed 
away,  each  winter’s  snow  for  five  years 
covered  a fresh  grave,  till  the  new  afflic- 
tions that  were  in  store  for  them  scarcely 
seemed  to  affect  them  otherwise  than  by 
cutting  yet  deeper  into  the  sunken  cheeks 
the  deep  lines  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

Jacob  Newell  had  been  known  for 
years  as  a “ forehanded  man  ” in  the  ru- 
ral neighborhood.  His  lands  were  ex- 
tensive, and  he  had  pursued  a liberal 
system  of  cultivation,  putting  into  the  soil 
in  rich  manures  more  in  strength  than  he 
took  from  it,  until  his  farm  became  the 
model  one  of  the  county,  and  his  profits 
were  large  and  ever  increasing.  Partic- 
ularly  in  orchards  of  choice  fruit  did  he 
excel  his  neighbors,  and  his  apples,  pears, 
and  quinces  always  commanded  the  best 
price  in  the  market  So  ho  amassed 
wealth,  and  prospered. 

But,  unfortunately,  after  death  had 
taken  away  his  children,  and  the  work 
in  the  fields  was  all  done  by  hired  hands, 
the  old  man  became  impatient  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  life,  and  a spirit  of  speculation 
seized  him.  Just  at  that  time,  railroad- 
stock  was  in  high  favor  throughout  the 
country.  Steam -drawn  carriages  were 
to  do  away  with  all  other  modes  of  pub- 
lic travel,  (as,  indeed,  they  generally  have 
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done,)  and  the  fortunate  owners  of  rail- 
road-stock  were  to  grow  rich  without 
trouble  in  a short  time.  In  particular, 
a certain  line  of  railroad,  to  run  through 
the  village  where  he  lived,  was  to  make 
Jacob  Newell  and  all  his  neighbors  rich. 
It  would  bring  a market  to  their  doors, 
and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  all  they 
produced  ; but  above  all,  those  who  took 
stock  in  it  would  be  insured  a large  perma- 
nent income.  Better  the  twenty  and  thirty 
per  cent,  that  must  accrue  from  this  source 
than  to  loan  spare  cash  at  six  per  cent., 
or  invest  their  surplus  in  farm  improve- 
ments. So  said  a very  fluent  and  agree- 
able gentleman  from  Boston,  who  address- 
ed the  people  on  the  subject  at  a “ Rail- 
road Meeting  ” held  in  the  town-hall ; and 
incautious  Jacob  Newell  (hitherto  most 
prudent  throughout  his  life)  believed. 

Only  twenty  per  cent,  was  to  be  paid 
down ; no  more,  said  the  circular  issued  by 
the  directors,  might  be  required  for  years ; 
perhaps  there  would  never  be  any  fur- 
ther call:  but  that  would  depend  very 
materially  on  how  generously  the  farmers 
through  whose  lands  the  road  would  pass 
should  give  up  claims  for  land-damages. 
Jacob  Newell  needed  excitement  of  some 
sort,  and  it  took  the  form  of  speculation, 
lie  believed  in  the  railroad,  and  subscrib- 
ed for  two  hundred  shares  of  the  stock, 
for  which  he  paid  four  thousand  dollars 
down.  Ho  also  gave  the  company  the 
right  of  way  where  the  track  crossed  his 
farm. 

In  six  months  he  was  called  upon  for  two 
thousand  dollars  more  ; three  months  af- 
terwards another  two  thousand  was  want- 
ed; and  so  it  ran  till  he  was  obliged  to 
mortgage  his  farm,  and  finally  to  sell  tho 
greater  part  of  it,  to  meet  his  subscription. 
In  vain  he  begged  for  mercy,  and  pleaded 
the  statement  that  only  twenty  per  cent 
would  be  needed.  A new  set  of  directors 
laughed  him,  aud  others  like  him,  to  scorn. 
He  would  have  sold  his  stock,  but  he  found 
it  quoted  at  only  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  that  price  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  take. 

So  he  sat  on  this  drear  Thanksgiving- 
Day  despondent  beside  his  hearth.  With 


a hundred  hard  lines  furrowing  his  pale 
face,  telling  of  the  work  of  time  and  strug- 
gle and  misfortune,  he  looked  the  incar- 
nation of  silent  sorrow  and  hopelessness, 
waiting  in  quiet  meekness  for  the  coming 
of  Death,  — without  desire,  but  without 
dread. 

It  was  not  strange  that  on  this  day 
there  should  come  into  the  hearts  of  both 
Jacob  and  Ruth,  his  wife,  sad  and  dismal 
memories.  Still  his  gaze  wandered  si- 
lently about  the  room,  and  she  plied  un- 
ceasingly her  stifT,  bright  knitting-needles. 
One  would  have  thought  her  a figure  of 
stone,  sitting  so  pale  and  bolt  upright,  but 
for  the  activity  of  the  patiently  industri- 
ous fingers. 

Presently  Jacob  spoke. 

“ Ruth,”  he  said,  “ it  is  a bitter  time 
for  us,  and  we  are  sore  oppressed ; but 
what  does  the  Psalmist  say  to  such  poor, 
worn-out  creatures  as  we  are  ? ‘ The  steps 
of  a good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord, 
and  he  delighteth  in  his  way.  Though 
he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down : 
for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand. 
I have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ; yet 
have  I not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken, 
nor  his  seed  begging  bread.’  Wife,  we 
are  not  forsaken  of  the  Lord,  although  all 
earthly  things  seem  to  go  wrong  with  us.” 

She  made  no  verbal  reply ; but  there 
was  a nervous  flutter  in  the  poor,  wan 
fingers,  as  she  still  plied  the  needles,  and 
two  large  tears  rolled  silently  down  her 
cheeks  and  fell  upon  the  white  kerchief 
she  wore  over  her  shoulders. 

“ We  have  still  a house  over  our  heads,” 
continued  Jacob,  “and  wherewithal  to 
keep  ourselves  fed  and  clothed  and  warm- 
ed ; we  have  but  a few  years  more  to  live ; 
let  us  thank  God  for  what  blessings  He 
has  yet  vouchsafed  us.” 

She  arose  without  a word,  stiflT,  angu- 
lar, ungainly,  and  they  knelt  together  on 
the  floor. 

Meanwhile  the  snow  fell  thicker  and 
faster  without,  and  blew  in  fierce  clouds 
against  the  windows.  The  wind  was  ris- 
ing and  gaining  power,  and  it  whistled 
wrathfully  about  the  house,  howling  as  in 
bitter  mockery  at  the  scene  within.  Some- 
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times  it  swelled  into  wild  laughter,  and 
again  dropped  into  low  and  plaintive 
wailings.  It  was  very  dismal  out  in  the 
cold,  and  hardly  more  eheerful  in  the 
warm  sitting-room,  where  those  two  jad- 
ed souls  knelt  in  earnest  prayer. 

A railway -train  was  fast  in  a snow- 
bank. There  it  had  stuck,  unable  to 
move  either  backward  or  forward,  since 
niue  o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening ; it 
was  now  Thursday  morning,  the  snow 
was  still  falling,  and  still  seemed  likely 
to  fall,  blocking  up  more  and  more  the 
passage  of  the  unfortunate  train.  There 
were  two  locomotives,  with  a huge  snow- 
plough on  the  forward  one,  a baggage-  and 
express-car,  and  four  cars  filled  with  pas- 
sengers. Two  hundred  people,  all  anx- 
ious, most  of  them  grumbling,  were  de- 
tained there  prisoners,  snow-bound  and 
helpless.  It  was  a hard  case,  for  they 
were  more  than  two  miles  distant  — with 
three  feet  depth  of  snow  between  — from 
the  nearest  house.  The  nearest  village 
was  five  miles  away  at  least. 

It  was  Thanksgiving- Day,  too,  and 
they  had  almost  all  of  them  “ lotted  ” up- 
on a New-England  Thanksgiving-dinner 
with  old  friends,  brothers,  fathers,  moth- 
ers, and  grandparents.  And  there  they 
were,  without  so  much  as  a ration  of 
crackers  and  cheese. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  women  on 
the  train  — and  there  were  quite  a num- 
ber, and  most  of  them  with  children  in 
their  arms  or  by  their  sides  — made,  as  a 
general  rule,  less  disturbance  and  confu- 
sion than  tho  men.  The  children,  how- 
ever, were  getting  very  hungry  and  noisy 
by  this  Thanksgiving-morning. 

In  one  of  the  cars  were  clustered  as 
fine  a family-group  as  the  eye  would  de- 
sire to  rest  upon.  It  consisted  of  a some- 
what large  and  florid,  but  firmly  and  com- 
pactly built  man  of  thirty  years  or  there- 
about, a woman,  evidently  his  wife  and  ap- 
parently some  two  or  three  years  younger, 
and  three  beautiful  children. 

The  man  was  large  in  frame,  without 
being  coarse,  with  a chest  broad  and  am- 
ple as  a gymnast’s,  and  with  arms  whose 
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muscular  power  was  evident  at  every 
movement.  His  hair  and  beard  (which 
latter  he  wore  full,  as  was  just  beginning 
to  be  the  custom)  were  dark  brown  in  col- 
or, and  thick  and  strong  almost  to  coarse- 
ness in  texture ; his  eye  was  a clear  ha- 
zel, full,  quick,  and  commanding,  some- 
times almost  fierce ; while  an  aquiline 
nose,  full,  round  forehead,  and  a complex- 
ion bronzed  by  long  exposure  to  all  sorts 
of  weather,  gave  him  an  aspect  to  be  not- 
ed in  any  throng  he  might  be  thrown  in- 
to. There  was  a constant  air  of  pride 
and  determination  about  the  man,  which 
softened,  however,  whenever  his  glance 
fell  upon  wife  or  children.  At  such  times 
his  face  was  lighted  up  with  a smile  of 
peculiar  beauty  and  sweetness. 

The  woman  was  of  middle  size,  with 
fair  hair,  inclining  towards  auburn,  blue 
eyes,  and  a clear  red  and  white  complex- 
ion. Her  expression  was  one  of  habitual 
sweetness  and  good-humor,  while  a con- 
tinual half-smile  played  about  her  rosy 
mouth.  She  was  plump,  good-natured, 
and  cozy, — altogether  a most  lovable 
and  delicious  woman. 

This  pair,  with  their  bright-looking  chil- 
dren, occupied  two  seats  near  the  stove, 
and  were  in  constant  pleasant  converse, 
save  when  an  occasional  anxious  and  im- 
patient shadow  flitted  across  the  face  of 
the  husband  and  father.  On  the  rack 
over  their  heads  reposed  a small  travel- 
ling-bag, which  the  day  before  had  been 
filled  with  luncheon  for  the  children.  Up- 
on its  bottom  was  painted  in  small  white 
letters  the  name,  “ Samson  Newell.” 

It  was,  indeed,  the  long-lost  son,  return- 
ing on  this  day  to  answer,  so  much  as  in 
him  lay,  the  prayers  repeated  for  fifteen 
years  by  his  father  and  mother,— return- 
ing to  see  his  former  borne  once  more, 
and  here,  nearly  on  the  threshold,  stop- 
ped by  a snow-storm  almost  unprecedent- 
ed at  that  season.  There  was  occasional 
bitterness  in  his  impatience  at  the  weary- 
ing detention,  but  he  controlled  it  as  well 
as  he  was  able. 

During  the  night  the  passengers  had 
been  quiet  and  uncomplaining.  Wood 
taken  from  the  tenders  of  the  two  loco- 
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motives  in  small  quantities,  and,  when 
the  engineers  stopped  the  supplies  in 
that  quarter,  rails  torn  from  neighboring 
fences  and  broken  up  for  firewood,  kept 
them  warm ; but  after  the  day  had  dawn- 
ed, when  the  little  treasures  of  luncheon 
were  exhausted,  and  all  began  to  feel  the 
real  pangs  of  hunger,  things  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect.  Children  in  all  the 
cars  were  crying  for  breakfast,  and  even 
the  older  passengers  began  to  feel  cross 
and  jaded. 

One  pleasant  fellow,  with  an  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  flask  of  whiskey  in 
his  pocket,  and  good-humor  oozing  from 
every  pore  of  his  jolly  countenance,  pass- 
ed from  car  to  car,  retailing  a hundred 
jokes  to  every  fresh  batch  of  listeners. 
But  presently  the  passengers  began  to 
tire  of  his  witticisms,  and  one  after  anoth- 
er “ poohed  ” and  “ pshawed  ” at  him  as  ho 
approached.  Then  with  infinite  good-na- 
ture and  philosophy  he  retired  to  one  of 
the  saloons  and  peacefully  fell  asleep. 

Almost  equally  amusing  was  a wizen- 
ed, bent,  and  thin  old  man,  draped  from 
head  to  foot  in  coarse  butternut-colored 
homespun,  and  called  “ Old  Woollen  ” 
by  the  funny  fellow,  who  walked  from 
car  to  car  bewailing  his  hard  lot. 

“I  ’ve  left  the  old  woman  to  home,” 
he  whined,  “ with  all  the  things  on  her 
hands,  an'  more  'n  fifty  of  our  folks  coin- 
in' to  cat  dinner  with  us  to-day;  an’ 
I 've  got  a note  of  a hundred  an’  fifty 
dollars  to  pay, — to-morrow 's  the  last  day 
of  grace,  — an’  I ’ve  been  sixty-five  mile 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  it  Now  look 
here  ! ” suddenly  and  sharply  to  the  Fun- 
ny Man,  “ what  do  you  think  o’  that  ? ” 

“ Old  Woollen,”  said  the  Funny  Man, 
with  a tremulous  voice  and  tears  in  his 
eyes,  “ it ’s  a hard  case ! ” 

“ So  't  is ! That ’s  a fact ! Call  an’ 
see  us,  when  you  come  round  our  way  1 ” 

And  the  old  gentleman,  greatly  molli- 
fied by  the  sympathy  of  his  new  friend, 
moved  on  to  find  fresh  auditors  for  his 
tale  of  woe. 

It  came  to  be  nine  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thanksgiving-Day,  and  still  the 
snow  fell  with  unabated  violence,  and 


still  drifts  piled  higher  and  higher  about 
the  captive  train.  The  conductor  and 
one  of  the  firemen  had  started  off  on 
foot  at  early  dawn  in  search  of  food  for 
the  passengers,  and  now  there  arrived, 
ploughing  nearly  breast-high  through  the 
snow,  a convoy  from  one  of  the  nearest 
farm-houses  carefully  guarding  a valu- 
able treasure  of  bread,  cheese,  bacon, 
eggs,  and  pumpkin  - pies ; but  so  many 
were  the  mouths  to  fill  that  it  scarce- 
ly gave  a bite  apiece  to  the  men,  after 
the  women  and  children  had  been  cared 
for. 

Then  the  passengers  began  to  grow 
clamorous.  Even  the  Funny  Man  had 
his  woes,  for  some  rogue  entered  the 
saloon  where  ho  slept  and  stole  the 
whiskey-flask  from  his  pocket.  When 
he  awoke  and  discovered  his  loss,  he  re- 
marked that  he  knew  where  there  was 
more  of  the  same  sort,  and  turned  over 
to  sleep  again.  But  all  were  not  so 
philosophical  as  he.  Some  cursed  the 
railroad  company,  some  cursed  the  fate 
that  had  placed  them  there,  some  cursed 
their  folly  in  leaving  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  order  to  fast  in  the  snow  on 
Thanksgiving-Day. 

Presently  the  impatiently -pulled -out 
watches  showed  ten  o’clock,  and  still  it 
snowed.  Then  a rumor  ran  through  the 
train  that  there  were  a couple  of  barrels 
of  chickens,  ready-dressed  for  market,  in 
the  express-car,  and  a general  rush  in 
that  direction  followed.  One  of  the  first 
to  hear  of  it,  and  one  of  the  first  to  be  on 
the  spot,  was  Samson  Newell. 

“ Stand  back,  gentlemen,”  he  cried  to 
the  foremost  of  the  throng  that  poured 
eagerly  into  the  car, — “ stand  back  a mo- 
ment. This  poultry  is  in  charge  of  the 
express  messenger,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  take  it  without  his  license.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  himself  beside 
the  messenger.  There  was  a determi- 
nation in  his  eye  and  manner  that  held 
the  crowd  back  for  a short  time. 

“ The  chickens  are  mine,”  the  messen- 
ger said;  “I  bought  them  on  specula- 
tion ; they  will  spoil  before  I can  get 
anywhere  with  them,  and  they  are  now 
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too  late  for  Thanksgiving.  You  may 
have  them  for  what  I gave.” 

“ I will  give  five  dollars  towards  pay- 
ing for  them  ” ; and  Samson  Newell  drew 
out  his  pocket-book. 

“ Here  ’s  a dollar  1 ” “ I ’ll  give  a 
half ! ” 44  Count  me  in  for  two  dollars  ! ” 
cried  the  crowd,  favorably  struck  with  the 
notion  of  paying  for  their  provender. 

But  one  hulking  fellow,  with  a large 
mock  diamond  in  his  shirt-front,  and 
clumsy  rings  on  his  coarse  and  dirty  fin- 
gers, stepped  forward  and  said  that  he 
was  a hungry  man,  that  he  had  lost 

money  by  the company  already, 

waiting  a day  and  a night  iu  that  blamed 
snow-bank,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
have  a chicken,  — or  two  chickens,  if  he 
wanted  them,  — and  he  was  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  there  was  no  express  mes- 
senger on  the  train  who  would  see  the  col- 
or  of  his  money  in  the  transaction. 

Samson  Newell  was  evidently  a man 
of  few  words  in  a case  of  emergency.  He 
paused  for  only  an  instant  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  man  was  in  earnest,  then 
he  slid  open  one  of  the  side-doors  of  the 
express-car,  and  stretched  forth  a hand 
whose  clutch  was  like  the  closing  of  a claw 
of  steel.  He  seized  the  bejewelled  stran- 
ger by  the  coat-collar,  shook  him  for  an 
instant,  and  dropped  him, — dropped  him 
into  a soft  snow-drift  whose  top  was  level 
with  the  car-floor.  Whether  the  unfor- 
tunate worked  a subterranean  passage  to 
one  of  the  passenger-cars  and  there  bur- 
ied himself  in  the  privacy  of  a saloon 
is  not  known  ; he  certainly  was  not  seen 
again  till  after  relief  came  to  the  impris- 
oned train. 

There  was  neither  noise  nor  confusion 
in  the  matter  of  paying  for  and  dividing 
the  poultry.  Samson  Newell  had  already 
made  himself  prominent  among  the  cap- 
tive travellers.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
himself,  that  he  might  the  better  provide, 
so  far  as  his  limited  provision  went,  for 
his  wife  and  children ; he  had  even  gone 
through  the  cars  with  his  scanty  luncheon 
of  cakes  and  apples,  and  economically  fed 
other  people’s  little  ones,  besides  adminis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  an  invalid  lady  upon 
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the  train,  who  was  journeying  alone.  He 
was,  therefore,  a favorite  with  all  on  board. 
His  action,  enforcing  payment  for  the  pro- 
vision that  would  very  likely,  but  for  him, 
have  been  taken  by  force,  caused  the  pas- 
sengers to  defer  to  him  as  a leader  whose 
strength  and  courage  fitted  him  for  the 
post,  and  so  he  presided  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  chickens  without  dispute. 

The  fuel  in  the  stoves  was  replenished, 
and  quite  a large  space  was  cleared  to 
the  leeward  of  the  locomotive,  where 
a fire  was  built  from  the  neighboring 
fences,  so  that  in  an  hour’s  time  from  the 
finding  of  the  poultry  the  entire  body  of 
passengers  were  busy  picking  the  bones 
of  roasted  and  broiled  fowls.  It  was  not 
so  bad  a dinner ! To  be  sure,  it  was  rath- 
er chilly,  now  and  then,  when  the  open- 
ing of  a car-door,  to  let  in  a half-frozen 
gentleman  with  a half-cooked  chicken  in 
his  hand,  admitted  with  him  a snow-laden 
blast  from  without ; and  then  the  viands 
were  not  served  it  la  Soyer,  but  there 
was  an  appetite  for  sauce  and  a certain 
gypsy-like  feeling  of  being  at  a picnic 
that  served  as  a relish.  And  so,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  18 — , two  hundred 
strangers  sat  down  together  at  a most 
extraordinary  Thanksgiving -dinner,  of 
which  no  account  has  hitherto  been 
published,  if  I except  a vote  of  thanks, 
“ together  with  an  exceedingly  chaste 
and  richly  chased  silver  goblet,”  (so  the 
newspaper  description  read,)  which  were 
presented  to  the  conductor  by  “ the  sur- 
viving passengers,”  after  he  had  procured 
help  and  rescued  them  from  their  per- 
plexing predicament 

But  dinners  end.  Twelve  o’clock 
came,  and  still  the  snow  was  falling 
thick  and  fast,  and  still  the  white  plain 
about  them  mounted  slowly  and  surely 
towards  the  skies.  Then  the  passengers 
became  yet  more  weary  and  unhappy. 
Old  Woollen,  the  unfortunate,  detailed 
his  woes  to  more  and  more  appreciative 
audiences.  Even  the  Funny  Man  — 
with  a fresh  flask  of  whiskey  — sighed 
almost  dismally  between  frequent  uneasy 
“cat-naps.”  And  Samson  Newell,  first 
seeing  his  wife  comfortably  settled,  and 
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his  little  ones  safely  disposed  about  her, 
strode  up  and  down,  from  car  to  car,  with 
a gloom  of  disappointment  on  his  face 
that  was  almost  ferocious.  “ Too  bad  ! ” 
he  muttered,  “ too  bad!  too  bad  I too 
badl" 

One  o’clock  came,  and  the  snow  held 
up ! At  first  the  passengers  noticed  that 
the  flakes  fell  less  thickly.  Then,  grad- 
ually and  ever  slowly  decreasing,  they 
finally  ceased  falling  altogether.  The 
clouds  drifted  from  before  the  face  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  sun  came  out.  It 
shone  over  a broad  surface  of  glistening 
snow,  with  here  and  there  a fence -post 
obtruding  into  notice,  but  otherwhere  a 
cold,  blank  expanse  of  whiteness.  One  or 
two  remote  farm-houses,  with  blue  smoke 
rising  in  thin,  straight  columns  from  their 
chimneys,  a wide  stretch  of  woodland  to 
the  right,  distant  hills  bounding  all  the 
prospect,  — and  everywhere  snow.  No 
fences,  no  roads,  no  paths,  — but  only 
snow  1 

The  passengers  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dows or  stood  upon  the  platforms, — drawn 
thither  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun, — with 
feelings  almost  akin  to  despair.  Present- 
ly it  was  proposed  to  make  for  the  farm- 
houses, and  fifteen  of  the  more  adventur- 
ous started.  A few  struggled  through  and 
arrived  in  something  over  an  hour  at  the 
nearest  house,  wet  to  the  skin  with  melt- 
ed snow,  and  too  much  fatigued  to  think 
of  returning, — but  most  of  them  gave 
out  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-mile,  and 
came  back  to  the  train. 

So  the  prisoners  sat  down  and  whiled 
away  the  time  as  best  they  might,  in  the 
relation  of  anecdotes,  telling  stories,  and 
grumbling.  A few  slept,  and  a large  num- 
ber tried  to  do  so,  without  success. 

The  slow  hand  of  Time,  moving  more 
slowly  for  them  than  they  remembered  it 
to  have  ever  moved  before,  crept  on  to 
three  o’clock,  and  still  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  relief  and  no  incident  of  note 
save  the  arrival  through  the  snow  of  a 
dozen  men  sent  by  the  conductor.  They 
brought  word  that  help  was  approach- 
ing from  the  nearest  station  where  a suf- 
ficiently powerful  locomotive  could  be 
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obtained,  and  that  they  would  probably 
be  started  on  their  way  during  the  next 
forenoon.  These  messengers  also  brought 
a small  supply  of  provisions  and  a num- 
ber of  packs  of  cards,  with  the  latter  of 
which  many  of  the  passengers  were  soon 
busy.  They  now  resigned  themselves  to 
another  night  in  the  drift. 

But  at  half  after  three  occurred  an  in- 
cident that  restored  hope  of  a more  speedy 
deliverance  to  a few  of  the  captives. 

Through  the  low  pine-lands  to  the  right 
ran  a road  which  was  very  thoroughly 
protected  from  drifting  snow  by  the  over- 
hanging trees,  and  along  this  road  there 
now  appeared  two  pair  of  oxen.  In  front 
of  the  oxen  were  five  men  armed  with 
wooden  snow -shovels,  with  which  they 
beat  down  and  scattered  the  snow.  Be- 
hind all  was  a small,  square  box  on  run- 
ners. It  vras  very  small  and  contained  on- 
ly one  board  seat  * Three  persons  could 
sit  and  three  stand  in  it : no  more. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  this  squad  of 
road-breakers  with  their  team,  three  hearty 
cheers  went  up  from  the  train.  They 
were  immediately  answered  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  apparent  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition. He  was  a small,  active,  spare 
old  fellow,  so  incrusted  with  frozen  snow, 
which  hung  all  over  him  in  tiny  white  pel- 
lets, as  to  resemblo  more  an  active,  but 
rather  diminutive  white  bear,  than  any- 
thing else  known  to  Natural  History.  He 
scrambled  and  puffed  through  the  snow 
till  he  found  a mounting-place  upon  an 
unseen  fence,  when  he  arose  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and 
spoke,  — 

“ There ’s  five  on  us,  an’  two  yoke.” 

A pause. 

u Two  yoke  yender,  an’  five  on  us.” 

“ Well ! supposing  there  is  ? ” from 
the  train. 

“ Five  mile  to  town,”  continued  the 
White  Bear,  “ an’  been  senee  nine  this 
mornin’  gittin’  here.  Five  times  five  is 
twenty-five,  but,  seein’  it ’s  you,  I ’ll  call 
it  twelve  ’n’  'arf.” 

“ Call  what  ‘ twelve  ’n’  ’arf,’  Sheep- 
Shanks  ? ” from  the  train. 

“ That  man  don’t  ride,  nohow  ! I ’ve 
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marked  him  ! I don’t  cal’late  to  take 
no  sarse  this  trip  ! Take  any  six  or  eight 
for  twelve  dollars  an’  fifty  cents  right 
straight  to  the  tahvern  ! Who  bids  V ” 
“ I ’ll  give  you  fifteen  dollars,  my 
friend,  to  take  myself,  my  wife,  and  three 
children  to  the  village.” 

It  was  Samson  Newell  who  spoke. 

“’M  offered  fifteen,”  cried  the  White 
Bear,  pricking  up  his  ears ; “ goin’  to 
the  tahvern  at  fifteen;  who  says  fifteen 
V ’arf  V ” 

“I  do  ! ” from  a pursy  passenger  with 
a double  chin  and  a heavy  fob-chain. 

He  glanced  round  a little  savagely, 
having  made  his  bid,  as  who  should  say, 
u And  I should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
will  raise  it ! ” 

“ ’N’  ’arf!  V ’arf!  ’n’  'arf!  'n'  ’arf!” 
cried  the  White  Bear,  growing  much  ex- 
cited, — “ an’  who  says  sixteen  ? ” 
Samson  Newell  nodded. 

“ Sixteen  dollars  1 sixteen ! sixteen  1 
We  can’t  tarry,  gentlemen ! ” 

The  White  Bear  proved  the  truth  of 
this  latter  assertion  by  suddenly  disap- 
pearing beneath  the  snow.  He  reap- 
peared in  an  instant  and  resumed  his 
outcry. 

“ I see  the  gentleman’s  sixteen,”  quoth 
the  man  who  had  called  the  White  Bear 
“ Sheep- Shanks,”  “ and  go  fifty  cents  bet- 
ter ! ” 

“ I see  you,”  replied  the  auctioneer, 
“ an’  don’t  take  your  bid ! Who  says 
sixteen  'n’  ’arf?” 

“ I do  ! ” quoth  the  Double  Chin ; and 
he  glowered  upon  his  fellow-passengers 
wrathfully. 

At  this  instant  appeared  Old  Wool- 
len on  the  scene.  In  one  hand  he  bore 
his  pocket-book ; in  the  other,  a paper 
covered  with  calculations.  The  latter  he 
studied  intently  for  a moment,  then, — 

“ I ’ll  give  you  sixteen  dollars  an’  sixty- 
two  ’n’  a half  cents ; an’  if  you  ever  come 

round  our  way  ” 

The  jubilant  auctioneer,  fairly  dancing 
upon  the  fence  in  the  energy  of  his  de- 
light, broke  in  here,  — 

“ Can’t  take  no  bids,  gentlemen,  short 
of  a half-dollar  rise,  each  time ! ” 
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Old  Woollen  retired,  discomfited,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

From  this  point  the  bidding  ran  up 
rapidly  till  it  reached  twenty-five  dollars, 
where  it  stopped,  Samson  Newell  being 
the  successful  bidder. 

It  was  a study  to  watch  the  man,  now 
that  his  chance  for  reaching  home  that 
day  brightened.  Instead  of  being  elate, 
his  spirits  seemed  to  fall  as  he  made  his 
arrival  at  the  village  certain. 

“ Ah ! ” he  thought,  “ are  my  father 
and  mother  yet  living?  How  will  my 
brothers  and  sisters  welcome  me  home  ? ” 

How,  indeed  ? 

In  the  village  where  dwelt  Jacob  New- 
ell and  his  wife,  an  old  man,  lame  and 
totally  blind,  had  been  for  over  thirty 
years  employed  by  the  town  to  ring  the 
meetinghouse-bell  at  noon,  and  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  For  this  sendee, 
the  salary  fixed  generations  before  was 
five  dollars,  and  summer  and  winter, 
rain  or  6hine,  he  was  always  at  his  post 
at  the  instant. 

When  the  old  man  rang  the  evening- 
bell  on  the  Thanksgiving -Day  whereof 
I write,  he  aroused  Jacob  and  his  wife 
from  deep  reverie. 

“ Oh,  Jacob ! ” said  the  latter,  “such  a 
waking  dream  as  I have  had ! I thought 
they  all  stood  before  me, — all, — every 
one, — none  missing!  And  they  were  lit- 
tle children  again,  and  had  come  to  say 
their  prayers  before  going  to  bed ! They 
were  all  there,  and  I could  not  drive  it 
from  my  heart  that  I loved  Samson  best !” 

His  name  had  hardly  been  mentioned 
between  them  for  fifteen  yeare. 

Jacob  Newell,  with  a strange  look,  as 
though  he  were  gazing  at  some  dimly  de- 
fined object  afar  off,  slowly  spoke,  — 

“ I have  thought  sometimes  that  I 
should  like  to  know  where  he  lies,  if  be 
is  dead, — or  how  he  lives,  if  he  be  living. 
Shall  we  meet  him  ? Shall  we  meet 
him  ? Five  goodly  spirits  await  us  in 
heaven ; will  he  be  there,  also  ? Ob, 
no ! he  was  a bad,  bad,  bad  son,  and  be 
broke  his  father’s  heart ! ” 

“ He  was  a bad  son,  Jacob,  giddy  and 
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light-headed,  but  not  wholly  bad.  Ob, 
he  was  so  strong,  so  handsome,  so  bright 
and  brave  ! If  he  is  living,  I pray  God 
that  he  may  come  back  to  see  us  for  a lit- 
tle, before  we  follow  our  other  lost  ones  1 ” 

“ If  he  should  come  back,”  said  Jacob, 
turning  very  white,  but  speaking  clearly 
and  distinctly,  “ I would  drive  him  from 
my  door,  and  tell  him  to  be  gone  forever ! 
A wine-bibber,  dissolute,  passionate,  head- 
strong, having  no  reverence  for  God  or 
man,  no  love  for  his  mother,  no  sense  of 
duty  towards  his  father ; I have  disowned 
him,  once  and  forever,  and  utterly  cast 
him  out ! Let  him  beware  and  not  come 
back  to  tempt  me  to  curse  him  1 ” 

Still  from  the  distance,  overpowering 
and  drowning  the  headlong  rush  of  pas- 
sion, came  the  soft  booming  of  the  even- 
ing-bell. 

“I  hear  the  church-bell,  Jacob:  we 
have  not  long  to  hear  it  Let  us  not  die 
cursing  our  son  in  our  hearts.  God  gave 
him  to  us;  and  if  Satan  led  him  astray, 
we  know  not  how  strong  the  temptation 
may  have  been,  nor  how  he  may  have 
fought  against  it.” 

Jacob  Newell  had  nought  to  say  in  an- 
swer to  this,  but,  from  the  passion  in  his 
heart,  and  from  that  egotism  that  many 
good  men  have  whose  religious  education 
has  taught  them  to  make  their  personal 
godliness  a matter  to  vaunt  over,  he  spoke, 
foolishly  and  little  to  the  point,  — 

“ Ruth,  did  Satan  ever  lead  me  astray  ? ” 

“ God  knows  1 ” she  replied. 

There  came  a rap  at  the  door. 

The  melody  of  the  church-bell  was  fast 
dying  away.  The  last  cadences  of  sound, 
the  last  quiver  in  the  air,  when  the  ring- 
er had  ceased  to  ring  and  the  hammer 
struck  the  bell  no  more,  lingered  still,  as 
a timid  and  uncertain  tapping  fell  upon 
the  door. 

“ Come  in  ! ” said  Jacob  Newell. 

The  door  was  slowly  opened. 

Then  there  stood  within  it  a tall,  mus- 
cular man,  a stranger  in  those  parts,  with 
a ruddy  face,  and  a full,  brown  beard.  He 
stood  grasping  the  door  with  all  his  might, 
and  leaning  against  it  as  for  support. 
Meanwhile  his  gaze  wandered  about  the 


room  with  a strange  anxiety,  as  though 
it  sought  in  vain  for  what  should  assured- 
ly have  been  found  there. 

“ Good  evening,  Sir,”  said  Jacob  New- 
ell. 

The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but  still 
stood  clinging  to  the  door,  with  a strange 
and  horrible  expression  of  mingled  won- 
der and  awe  in  his  face. 

“ ’T  is  a lunatic ! ” whispered  Ruth  to 
her  husband. 

“ Sir,”  said  Jacob,  “ what  do  you  want 
here  to-night  ? ” 

The  stranger  found  voice  at  length,  but 
it  was  weak  and  timorous  as  that  of  a 
frightened  child. 

“ We  were  on  the  train,  my  wife  and 
I,  with  our  three  little  ones, — on  the  train 
snowed  in  five  miles  back,  — and  we  ask, 
if  you  will  give  it,  a night’s  lodging,  it 
being  necessary  that  we  should  reach 
home  without  paying  for  our  keeping  at 
the  hotel.  My  wife  and  children  are  out- 
side the  door,  and  nearly  frozen,  I assure 
you.” 

Then  Ruth’s  warm  heart  showed  itself. 

“ Come  in,”  she  said.  “ Keep  you  ? — 
of  course  we  can.  Come  in  and  warm 
yourselves.” 

A sweet  woman,  with  one  child  in  her 
arms,  and  two  shivering  beside  her,  glided 
by  the  man  into  the  room.  They  were 
immediately  the  recipients  of  the  good 
old  lady’s  hospitality ; she  dragged  them 
at  once,  one  and  all,  to  the  warmest  spot 
beside  the  hearth. 

Still  the  man  stood,  aimless  and  uncer- 
tain, clutching  the  door  and  swaying  to 
and  fro. 

“ Why  do  you  stand  there  at  the  door  ? 
Why  not  come  in  ? ” said  Jacob  Newell. 
“You  must  be  cold  and  hungry.  Ruth 
— that ’s  my  wife,  Sir — will  get  you  and 
your  family  some  supper.” 

Then  the  man  came  in  and  walked 
with  an  unsteady  step  to  a chair  placed 
for  him  near  the  fire.  After  he  had  seat- 
ed himself  he  shook  like  one  in  an  ague-fit. 

“ I fear  you  are  cold,"  said  Ruth. 

“ Oh,  no  ! ” he  said. 

His  voice  struggled  to  his  lips  with  dif- 
ficulty and  came  forth  painfully. 
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The  old  lady  went  to  a corner  cup- 
hoard,  and,  after  a moment’s  search, 
brought  forth  a black  bottle,  from  which 
she  poured  something  into  a glass.  It 
smelt  like  Jamaica  rum.  With  this  she 
advanced  towards  the  stranger,  but  she 
was  bluntly  stopped  by  Jacob, — 

“ I am  afraid  the  gentleman  has  had 
too  much  of  that  already!” 

For  an  instant,  like  a red  flash  of  light- 
ning, a flush  of  anger  passed  across  his 
features  before  the  stranger  meekly  made 
answer  that  he  had  tasted  no  liquor  that 
day.  Ruth  handed  him  the  glass  and  he 
drained  it  at  a gulp.  In  a moment  more 
he  sat  quietly  upright  and  proceeded 
gravely  to  divest  himself  of  his  heavy 
shawl  and  overcoat,  after  which  he  as- 
sisted iu  warming  and  comforting  the 
children,  who  were  growing  sleepy  and 
cross. 

Ruth  bustled  about  with  her  prepara- 
tions for  giving  the  strangers  a comfort- 
able supper,  and  Jacob  and  his  unexpect- 
ed guest  entered  into  conversation. 

“ I used  to  be  acquainted  hereabout,” 
the  stranger  began,  “ and  I feel  almost 
like  getting  among  friends,  whenever  I 
visit  the  place.  I rode  over  with  old  Gus 
Parker  to-day,  from  where  the  train  lies 
bedded  near  the  five-mile  cut,  but  I was 
too  busy  keeping  the  children  warm  to 
ask  him  any  questions.  I came  here  be- 
cause your  son  Mark  Newell  and  I were 
old  cronies  at  school  together.  I — I don’t 
see  him  here  to-night,” — the  stranger’s 
voice  trembled  now,  — “ where  is  he  ? ” 

“ Where  we  must  all  follow  him,  sooner 
or  later,  — in  the  grave  ! ” 

44  But  he  had  brothers, — I ’ve  heard  him 
say,”  the  stranger  continued,  with  an  anx- 
iety in  his  tone  that  he  could  by  no  means 
conceal ; “ I believe  he  had  — let  me  see 
— three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Where 
are  they  t ” 

“ All  gone  ! ” cried  Jacob  Newell,  ris- 
ing and  pacing  the  room.  Then  sudden- 
ly facing  his  singular  guest,  he  continued, 
speaking  rapidly  and  bitterly,  “ You  have 
three  children,  — I had  six  ! Yours  are 
alive  and  hearty ; but  so  were  mine ; and 
when  I was  a young  man,  like  you,  I 
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foolishly  thought  that  I should  raise  them 
all,  have  them  clustering  around  me  in 
my  old  age,  die  before  any  of  them,  and 
so  know  no  bereavements!  To-day  I stand 
here  a solitary  old  man,  sinking  rapidly 
into  the  grave,  and  without  a relation  of 
any  kind,  that  I know  of,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ! - Think  that  such  a fate  may 
yet  be  yours  I But  the  bitterness  of  life 
you  will  not  fully  know,  unless  one  of 
your  boys  — as  one  of  mine  did  — turns 
out  profligate  and  drunken,  leaves  your 
fireside  to  associate  with  the  dissolute, 
and  finally  deserts  his  home  and  all,  for- 
ever ! ” 

“ If  that  son  of  yours  be  yet  alive,  and 
were  ever  to  return,  — suddenly  and  with- 
out warning,  as  I have  broken  in  upon 
you  to-night,  — if  he  should  come  to  you 
and  say,  ‘ Father,  I have  sinned  against 
Heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ! ’ what  should 
you  say  to  him  ? ” 

“ I should  say,  4 For  fifteen  years  you 
have  deserted  me  without  giving  mark 
or  token  that  you  were  in  the  body ; now 
you  have  come  to  see  me  die,  and  you 
may  stay  to  bury  me ! ’ I should  say  that, 
I think,  though  I swore  to  Ruth  but  now 
that  I would  curse  him,  if  ever  he  return- 
ed,— curse  him  and  drive  him  from  my 
door ! ” 

“ But  if  he  came  back  penitent  indeed 
for  past  follies  and  offences,  and  only  anx- 
ious to  do  well  in  the  future,  — if  your 
son  should  come  in  that  way,  convincing 
you  with  tears  of  his  sincerity,  you  surely 
would  be  more  gentle  to  him  than  that ! 
You  would  put  away  wrath,  would  you 
not  ? I ask  you,”  the  stranger  continued, 
with  emotion,  “ because  I find  myself  in 
the  position  we  suppose  your  son  to  be 
placed  in.  I am  going  home  after  an  ab- 
sence of  years,  during  all  which  time  I 
have  held  no  communication  with  my  fam- 
ily. I have  sojourned  in  foreign  lands,  and 
now  I come  to  make  my  father  and  my 
mother  happy,  if  it  be  not  too  late  for 
that ! I come  half  hoping  and  half  fear- 
ing ; tell  me  what  I am  to  expect  ? Place 
yourself  in  my  father’s  position  and  read 
me  my  fate  ! ” 
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While  he  spoke,  his  wife,  sitting  silent 
by  the  fire,  bent  low  over  the  child  she 
held,  and  a few  quiet  tears  fell  upon  the 
little  one’s  frock. 

Kuth  Newell,  moving  back  and  forth, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  stranger’s  sup- 
per, wore  an  unquiet  and  troubled  as- 
pect, while  the  old  farmer  himself  was 
agitated  in  a manner  painful  to  see.  It 
was  some  seconds  before  he  broke  the 
silence.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
thick  and  husky. 

“ If  I had  a son  like  you, — if  those  lit- 
tle children  were  my  grandchildren, — 
if  the  sweet  lady  there  was  my  son’s 

wife,  — ah,  then ! But  it  is  too  late  ! 

Why  do  you  come  here  to  put  turbulent, 
raging  regrets  into  my  heart,  that  but  for 
you  would  be  beating  calmly  as  it  did  yes- 
terday, and  the  day  before,  and  has  for 
years  ? Ah ! if  my  son  were  indeed  here ! 
If  Samson  were  indeed  here ! ” 

The  stranger  half  arose,  as  though  to 
spring  forward,  then  sank  back  into  his 
seat  again. 

But  the  little  child  sitting  in  her  moth- 
er’s lap  by  the  fire  clapped  her  hands 
and  laughed  a childish,  happy  laugh. 

“ What  pleases  my  little  girl  ? ” asked 
the  mother. 
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“ Why,  ‘ Samson,’  ” the  child  said,  — 
“ that  ’$  tchat  you  call  papa  ! ” 

Then  Ruth,  who  stood  by  the  table 
with  a pitcher  of  water  in  her  hand,  stag- 
gered backwards  like  one  stricken  a vio- 
lent and  sudden  blow ! — staggered  back- 
wards, dropping  the  pitcher  with  a heavy 
crash  as  she  retreated,  and  crossing  her 
hands  upon  her  bosom  with  quick,  short 
catchings  of  the  breath ! Then  crying, 
“ My  son  1 my  son  1 ” she  threw  herself, 
with  one  long,  long  sob,  upon  the  stran- 
ger’s neck ! 

The  story  is  told.  What  lay  in  his 
power  was  done  by  the  returned  prodi- 
gal, who  did  not  come  back  empty-hand- 
ed to  the  paternal  roof.  His  wife  and 
children  fostered  and  petted  the  old  peo- 
ple, till,  after  the  passage  of  two  or  three 
more  Thanksgiving- Days,  they  became 
as  cheerful  as  of  old,  and  they  are  now 
considered  one  of  the  happiest  couples  in 
the  county.  Do  not,  on  that  account,  O 
too  easily  influenced  youth,  think  that 
happiness  for  one’s  self  and  others  is  usu- 
ally secured  by  dissolute  habits  in  early 
life,  or  by  running  away  from  home. 
Half  the  occupants  of  our  jails  and  alms- 
houses can  tell  vou  to  the  contrary*. 


Song  in  a Dream. 


SONG  IN  A DREAM. 

Winter  rose-leaves,  silver- white, 
Drifting  o’er  our  darling’s  bed, — 
He ’s  asleep,  withdrawn  from  sight,  — 
All  his  little  prayers  are  said, 

And  he  droops  his  shining  head. 

Winter  roso-leaves,  falling  still, 

Go  and  waken  his  sad  eyes, 

Touch  his  pillowed  rest,  until 
He  shall  start  with  glad  surprise, 
And  from  slumber  sweet  arise  ! 
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ENGLAND  AND  EMANCIPATION. 


In  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
some  eighty  years  ago,  two  newly  chosen 
members  took  their  places,  each  of  whom 
afterwards  became  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  that  body.  They  had  become 
acquainted  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, were  strongly  united  by  friend- 
ship, and  had  each,  on  attaining  to  man- 
hood, formed  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
entering  public  life.  Of  these  two,  one 
•was  William  Pitt,  the  other  was  William 
Wilberforce. 

Neither  of  these  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  at  this  time  passed  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  the  latter  was  of  extreme- 
ly youthful  appearance.  Small  of  stature 
and  slight  in  frame,  his  delicate  aspect 
was  redeemed  from  effeminacy  by  a head 
of  classic  contour,  a penetrating  and  me- 
lodious voice,  an  address  which  always 
won  attention.  Ilis  superior  social  en- 
dowments were  fully  recognized  by  the 
companions  of  his  leisure ; nor  was  his  in- 
fluence lessened  by  the  fact,  that  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  uncle  he  had  be- 
come the  only  male  representative  of  his 
family  and  the  master  of  a goodly  inheri- 
tance. He  paid  from  the  first  close  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  the  House,  and, 
though  by  no  means  anxious  to  be  heard, 
showed,  that,  when  called  out  by  any  oc- 
casion, he  was  fully  competent  to  meet  it 
Representing  his  native  city  of  Hull,  his 
first  public  speech  was  on  a topic  imme- 
diately connected  with  her  interests. 

The  brilliant  career  of  Mr.  Pitt  com- 
menced, as  the  reader  knows,  in  early 
life.  Passing  by  the  mental  exploits  of 
his  boyhood,  we  meet  him  at  his  entrance 
upon  the  public  service.  He  had  no 
sooner  become  a member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  than  it  began  to  be  remark- 
ed that  in  him  appeared  to  be  reprodu- 
ced those  same  qualities  of  statesmanship 
which  had  marked  his  illustrious  father, 
Lord  Chatham.  Such  powers,  evinced 
by  one  who  was  but  just  stepping  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life,  first  excited  sur- 


prise, which  was  quickly  followed  by  ad- 
miration. That  strength  of  thought  and 
keenness  of  analysis,  which,  seizing  upon 
a subject,  bring  out  at  once  its  real  ele- 
ments of  importance,  and  present  them 
in  their  practical  bearings,  deducing  the 
course  dictated  by  a wise  policy,  had 
hitherto  been  regarded,  by  those  who 
found  themselves  the  willing  auditors  of 
a youth,  as  the  ripened  fruits  of  experi- 
ence alone. 

England  was  at  this  time  at  war  not 
only  with  her  American  colonies,  but  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Weaken- 
ed by  these  prolonged  conflicts,  her  fi- 
nances drained,  her  huge  debt  increas- 
ing every  day,  her  condition  called  loud- 
ly for  a change  of  policy.  The  cause  of 
American  Independence  was  not  without 
its  advocates  in  the  House,  and  among 
these  Mr.  Pitt  was  soon  found,  uttering 
his  sentiments  without  reserve.  Prob- 
ably no  individual  of  that  body  exerted 
a stronger  influence  than  he  in  securing 
for  this  country  the  full  recognition  of 
her  rights.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  treat  of  the  American 
War,  here  is  a single  specimen.  After 
speaking  of  it  as  “ conceived  in  injustice, 
brought  forth  and  nurtured  in  folly,”  and 
continually  draining  the  country  of  its  vi- 
tal resources  of  men  and  treasure,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

“ And  what  had  the  British  nation  gain- 
ed in  return  ? Nothing  but  a series  of 
ineffective  victories  and  severe  defeats, — 
victories  celebrated  only  by  a temporary 
triumph  over  our  brethren,  whom  we  were 
endeavoring  to  trample  down  and  destroy, 
— which  filled  the  land  with  mourning 
for  dear  and  valuable  relatives  slain  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  enforce  uncondi- 
tional submission,  or  with  narratives  of 
the  glorious  exertions  of  men  struggling 
under  every  difficulty  and  disadvantage 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  Where 
was  the  Englishman,  who,  on  reading  the 
accounts  of  these  sanguinary  and  well- 
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fought  battles,  could  refrain  from  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  so  much  British  blood  spill- 
ed in  such  a contest,  or  from  weeping, 
whichever  side  victory  might  be  declar- 
ed?” 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
he  addressed  the  House  on  a topic  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  call  forth  his  pow- 
ers, to  be  followed  by  plaudits  so  loud 
and  long-continued  that  the  next  speaker 
found  difficulty  in  securing  quiet  in  order 
to  be  heard.  While  in  the  youth  was  rec- 
ognized the  sagacity  of  the  late  Lord 
Chatham,  it  was  declared  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  father  was  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  son.  Signal  services  to  the 
country  were  augured,  even  by  his  op- 
ponents, from  one  of  such  extraordinary 
abilities  and  manifest  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. He  began  to  be  looked  upon  as 
capable  of  holding  the  highest  trusts,  fit- 
ted for  the  gravest  responsibilities.  Hard- 
ly can  history  furnish  a parallel  to  the 
case  of  so  young  a person  solicited  by  his 
sovereign  to  take  the  lead  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  declining  the  honor.  Yet 
such,  in  this  instance,  was  the  fact. 

A change  in  the  Ministry  having  be- 
come necessary,  it  was  proposed  that  Mr. 
Pitt  should  be  appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  place  of  Lord  Shelburne. 
That  this  appointment  should  be  made 
was  known  to  be  expressly  desired  by  the 
King.  The  friends  of  the  young  states- 
man were  delighted.  They  advised  by 
all  means  that  the  offer  should  at  once  be 
accepted.  But,  undazzled  by  his  own  un- 
precedented success,  he  weighed  the  mat- 
ter coolly  and  deliberately. 

That  Mr.  Pitt  had  a due  sense  of  his 
own  powers  is  evident.  Early  in  his  po- 
litical life  he  had  expressed  his  unwilling- 
ness to  hold  office  under  circumstances 
where  he  must  execute  measures  which 
had  originated  in  other  minds  rather  than 
his  own.  As  this  was  declining  before- 
hand all  subordinate  office,  an  excessive 
modesty  could  hardly  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  backwardness  at  this  juncture.  It 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  is  found 
in  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  that 
the  Ministry  now  about  to  be  formed  could 


never  be  an  efficient  one.  The  union 
which  had  recently  taken  place  between 
parties  whose  political  enmity  had  been 
extreme  indicated  to  him  an  equally  ex- 
treme opposition  to  the  Government  The 
coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox  would,  he  anticipated,  be  the  occa- 
sion of  such  a tide  of  hostility  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  he  was  too  wary 
to  be  willing  to  stem. 

It  was  argued  that  he  was  needed ; that 
an  exigency  had  arisen  which  no  one  but 
himself  could  adequately  meet ; the  coun- 
try, in  her  adverse  hour,  must  have  his 
services ; the  King  desired  them,  solicited 
them.  "With  a remarkable  degree  of  ret- 
icence he  declined  all  these  overtures, 
and  in  a letter  addressed  to  his  sovereign 
gavo  a most  respectful,  but  decided  nega- 
tive. 

Yet  fame  still  followed  him,  and  hon- 
or and  office  still  claimed  him  as  their 
rightful  recipient  With  the  lapse  of  time 
came  changes,  and  public  affairs  present- 
ed themselves  in  new  and  unexpected  as- 
pects. The  vast  empire  of  the  East  loom- 
ed up  before  the  vision  of  statesmen  and 
legislators  in  hitherto  unimagined  splen- 
dors, and  with  claims  upon  attention  which 
could  not  be  6et  aside.  At  the  India 
House  considerations  of  momentous  in- 
terest had  arisen.  Mr.  Pitt  entered  deep- 
ly into  these  affairs,  connected  as  they 
were  with  the  onward  progress  of  Brit- 
ish rule  in  Hindostan.  A crisis  occurred 
at  this  time,  in  which,  having  the  pow- 
er, he  could  serve  his  country  with  man- 
ifest advantage  to  her  interests.  At  this 
juncture  the  offer  of  the  King  was  renew- 
ed. It  came  now  just  at  the  right  time, 
and  the  young  statesman  was  found  as 
ready  to  accept  as  he  had  before  been 
prompt  to  decline.  Mr.  Pitt  became  the 
Prime-Minister  of  George  III.,  and  hence- 
forth his  history  is  blended  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  had  also  at  this  time 
taken  a strong  hold  upon  public  life. 
His  energies  were  enlisted  in  favor  of 
the  Governmental  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Pitt  had  become  the  leader.  Returning 
from  a journey  into  France,  which  they 
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had  made  together,  these  two  friends  en- 
tered upon  their  respective  duties.  With 
regard  to  the  question  at  issue,  Yorkshire, 
the  largest  county  in  England,  had  not 
yet  defined  her  position  with  a sufficient 
degree  of  distinctness.  Here  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  possessed  landed  estates,  and  here 
he  was  prepared  to  uphold  the  consist- 
ency and  integrity  of  the  Administra- 
tion. That  peculiar  persuasive  power, 
that  silver-toned  eloquence,  which  in  af- 
ter years  won  for  him  so  much  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  here  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  found  full  play  and  tri- 
umphant success.  His  power  over  the 
minds  of  men  certainly  was  brought  to  a 
rigorous  test. 

It  was  on  a chilly  day,  amid  falling 
hail,  that  he  addressed  a crowd  of  peo- 
ple in  the  castle-yard  at  York.  They 
had  listened  already  to  several  speakers, 
were  weary,  and  about  to  separate,  when 
Mr.  Wilberforce  appeared  on  the  stand 
and  began  to  speak.  Silence  was  at  once 
secured,  and  so  perfectly  were  they  sway- 
ed by  hi3  words  that  all  signs  of  oppo- 
sition or  impatience  disappeared.  For 
more  than  an  hour,  notwithstanding  un- 
favorable circumstances,  he  held  their  at- 
tention, winning  them  to  harmony  with 
his  own  political  views.  This  was  not 
all.  Before  the  assembly  dispersed,  it 
was  whispered  from  one  to  another,  “ We 
must  have  this  man  for  our  county  mem- 
ber.” The  election  of  a member  for 
Yorkshire  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  when 
its  results  were  made  known,  he  found 
himself  in  the  influential  position  of  “ a 
representative  of  the  tenth  part  of  Eng- 
land.” 

To  this  same  member  for  Yorkshire,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Prime-Minister  of 
England,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
Parliamentary  agitation  of  a topic  which 
has  since  been  fruitful  enough  in  discus- 
sion,— African  Slavery. 

The  introduction  of  this  subject  into 
Parliament,  during  the  administration  of 
Pitt,  was  by  no  means  the  fruit  of  a sud- 
den impulse,  but  was  rather  the  matured 
expression  of  a series  of  preliminary  ef- 
forts. In  private  circles,  the  Slave-Trade 
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had  been  already  denounced  and  pro- 
tested against,  as  unworthy  of  a civilized, 
not  to  say  a Christian  people.  In  cer- 
tain quarters,  too,  the  press  had  become 
the  exponent  of  these  sentiments.  Pos- 
sibly, in  their  beginnings,  no  person  did 
more  in  the  exertion  of  those  means  which 
have  wrought  into  the  heart  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  such  undying  hatred  to  Ne- 
gro Slavery  than  the  amiable  recluse 
whose  writings  can  never  die  so  long  as 
lovers  of  poetry  continue  to  live.  Who 
has  not  at  times  turned  away  from  the  best- 
loved of  the  living  poets,  to  regale  him- 
self with  the  compact,  polished,  sweetly 
ringing  numbers  of  Cowper?  On  the 
subject  of  Slaverj’  he  had  already  given 
expression  to  his  thoughts  in  language 
which  at  the  present  day,  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  must  subject 
his  works  to  a strict  expurgatorial  pro- 
cess. He  had  exposed  to  the  world  the 
injustice  of  the  system,  and  had  thrown 
around  his  words  the  magic  of  song. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
proceed  in  these  reminiscences  without 
coming  at  once  upon  the  names  of  Gran- 
ville Sharp  and  Thomas  Clarkson.  The 
clerk  who  became  a law -student,  that 
he  might  be  qualified  to  substantiate  the 
truth  that  a slave  could  not  exist  on  Brit- 
ish soil,  the  Cambridge  graduate,  awak- 
ened by  the  preparation  of  his  own  prize- 
essay  to  a sympathy  with  the  slave,  which 
never,  during  a long  life,  flagged  for  an 
hour,  need  not  be  eulogized  to-day.  The 
latter  of  these  gentlemen  repeatedly  visit- 
ed Mr.  Wilberforce  and  conferred  with 
him  upon  this  subject,  imparting  to  him 
the  fruit  of  his  own  careful  and  minute  in- 
vestigations. These  consisted  of  certain 
well -authenticated  items  of  information 
and  documentary  evidence  concerning 
the  trade  and  the  cruelties  growing  out 
of  it  The  public  efForts  which  followed, 
though  hardly  originated  by  these  confer- 
ences, were  probably  hastened  by  them. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  a small 
knot  of  individuals,  mostly  Quakers,  had 
associated  themselves  under  the  name  of 
“ The  London  Committee.”  This,  if  not 
an  anti-slavery  society,  was  the  nucleus 
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of  what  afterwards  became  one.  These 
hitherto  unrecognized  efforts  were  about 
to  receive  fresh  encouragement  and  ac- 
quire new  efficiency.  The  influences 
which  had  worked  in  silence  and  among 
a few  were  about  to  be  brought  out  to 
the  light. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  May,  1 788,  that  a 
motion  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  having  for  its  object  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave-Trade.  It  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Pitt.  He  intended  to 
secure  its  discussion  early  in  the  next 
session.  Mr.  'NVilberforce,  he  hoped, 
would  then  bo  present,  whose  seat  was 
now  vacant  by  reason  of  severe  illness. 
He  had  been,  indeed,  at  one  time,  given 
over  by  his  physicians,  but  had  been  as- 
sured by  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  even  in  case  of  a 
fatal  result  of  his  disease,  the  cause  of 
African  freedom  should  not  die. 

The  idea  of  possible  legislation  on  this 
subject  was  no  sooner  broached  than  it 
was  at  once  taken  up  and  found  able  ad- 
vocates. Here  Pitt  and  Fox  were  of  one 
mind,  and  were  supported  by  the  veteran 
advocate  for  justice  and  right,  Edmund 
Burke.  The  latter  had  some  years  be- 
fore attempted  to  call  attention  to  this 
very  subject  Certain  Bristol  merchants, 
his  wealthy  constituents,  had  thus  been 
grievously  ofTended  at  the  aberrations  of 
the  representative  of  their  city.  A3  ear- 
ly as  1 780  he  had  drawn  up  an  elaborate 
“ Negro  Code,"  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
that,  had  some  of  its  regulations  been  heed- 
ed, at  least  one  leaf  in  the  world’s  history 
would  have  presented  a different  reading 
from  that  which  it  now  bears.  Mr.  Burke 
was  at  this  time  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
was  well  pleased  that  other  and  younger 
advocates  were  enlisted  in  the  same  great 
cause. 

A bill  was  brought  forward  at  this  ses- 
sion, by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
Sir  W.  Dolben,  for  lessening  immediately 
the  cruelties  of  the  trade.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  up  to  this  time  slave-ships 
had  sailed  up  the  Thames  all  unmolested, 
were  accustomed  to  fit  out  for  their  voy- 
ages, and,  having  disposed  of  their  car- 
goes, to  return.  A vessel  of  this  descrip- 
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tion  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  London. 
The  subject  of  the  traffic  having  become 
invested  with  interest,  a portion  of  the 
members  of  the  House  paid  a visit  to  the 
ill-starred  craft.  The  deplorably  narrow 
quarters  where  hundreds  of  human  be- 
ings were  to  be  stowed  away  during  the 
weeks  that  might  be  necessary  to  make 
their  passage  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  these  gentlemen  a most  unfavorable 
impression.  The  various  insignia  of  the 
trade  did  not  tend  to  lessen  this,  but  rath- 
er changed  disgust  into  horror.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  reformation 
of  these  abuses,  and  that  immediately. 
The  bill  for  regulating  the  trade  passed 
both  Houses,  notwithstanding  a vigorous 
opposition,  and  became  a law.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  the  trade  was  so 
restricted  that  owners  and  officers  of  ves- 
sels were  forbidden  by  law  to  receive  such 
excessive  cargoes  as  they  had  hitherto 
done.  The  number  of  slaves  should 
henceforth  be  limited  and  regulated  by 
the  tonnage  of  the  ship.  This  was  some- 
thing gained.  But  the  anti-slavery  par- 
ty, though  in  its  infancy,  had  already 
begun  to  show  the  features  of  its  maturer 
days.  Its  strenuous  and  uncompromis- 
ing nature  began  to  manifest  itself.  The 
law  for  regulating  the  trade  displeased 
the  members  who  sought  its  abolition. 
They  were,  however,  pacified  by  the  as- 
surance that  this  was  by  no  means  re- 
garded as  a remedy  for  the  evil,  but  sim- 
ply as  a check  upon  its  outrages. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  in 
pursuance  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  motion,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  brought  forward.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  was  now  ready  for  the  occasion, 
and  on  the  l‘2th  of  May,  1 789,  in  a speech 
of  three  hours  and  a half,  he  held  the 
attention  of  the  House,  while  he  unfold- 
ed the  African  Slave-Trade  in  its  several 
points  of  view, — its  nature,  being  founded 
in  injustice,  its  cruelties,  the  terrible  mor- 
tality of  the  slave-ship,  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  trade  upon  British  sail- 
ors, and  the  astonishing  waste  of  life 
among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  cap- 
tive negroes. 

The  speech  was  declared  to  be  one 
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of  the  ablest  ever  delivered  before  the 
House.  The  speaker  was  also  well  sus- 
tained by  Pitt  and  Fox.  Mr.  Burke  said 
of  this  performance,  — “The  House,  the 
nation,  and  Europe  arc  under  great  and 
serious  obligations  to  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, for  having  brought  forward  the 
subject  in  a manner  the  most  masterly, 
impressive,  and  eloquent.”  “ It  was,”  said 
Bishop  Porteus,  who  was  present,  “ a glo- 
rious night  for  this  country.” 

The  subject  was  now  fairly  afloat  The 
anti-slavery  agitation  had  sprung  to  a vig- 
orous life.  The  “ irrepressible  conflict  ” 
was  begun.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
its  beginning  was  highly  respectable.  If 
there  be  any  good  in  elevated  social  rank 
joined  to  distinguished  ability,  if  there  be 
any  advantage  in  the  favor  of  honorable 
and  right-minded  men,  any  dignity  in 
British  halls  of  legislation,  the  advocate 
of  anti-slavery  doctrines  may  claim  alli- 
ance with  them  all. 

One  inevitable  effect  of  the  interest 
thus  awakened  was  to  render  those  en- 
listed in  favor  of  the  trade  aware  of 
their  position,  and  alert  to  prevent  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  alarm  spread.  The  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  must 
maintain  their  ground.  In  various  quar- 
ters were  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the 
trade.  It  was  no  injustice  to  the  negro, 
but  rather  a benefit.  The  trader  was  no 
robber  or  oppressor ; he  was  a benefactor, 
in  that  by  his  means  the  native  African 
was  taken  from  a heathen  land  and 
brought  to  live  among  Christians.  At 
home,  he  was  the  victim  of  savage  war- 
fare; by  the  slave-ship  his  life  was  pro- 
longed and  his  salvation  rendered  possi- 
ble. 

Witnesses  on  both  sides  were  now 
summoned  for  examination  before  Par- 
liamentary committees.  The  premises 
from  which  conclusions  had  been  drawn 
must  be  thoroughly  sifted.  The  evidence 
collected  was  manifold ; to  dispose  of  it 
required  time,  and  with  time  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Abolition  Bill  gathered 
strength.  The  next  year  and  the  fol- 
lowing its  advocates  still  maintained  its 
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claims.  The  third  year  of  its  presenta- 
tion opened  with  high  hopes  of  its  suc- 
cess. Its  friends  had  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  so  marked  was  the  inferiority 
of  their  opponents  in  talents  and  influ- 
ence, at  this  time,  that  the  contest  was 
known  as  “ The  War  of  the  Pigmies 
against  the  Giants.”  But  the  pigmies, 
being  numerous,  gained  the  vote,  and  it 
only  remained  for  the  giants  to  return 
with  renewed  vigor  to  the  contest  in  the 
following  year. 

In  1792  the  debate  began  with  spirit 
During  this  discussion  Mr.  Pitt  was  most 
prominent  The  great  subject  of  the  Re- 
sources of  Africa  had  recently  engaged 
his  attention.  This  subject,  then  an  al- 
most untried  theme,  seems  not  unlikely 
in  our  day  to  take  precedence  of  all  oth- 
ers in  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  ne- 
gro. It  has  been  argued,  and  that  wise- 
ly, that  only  by  strengthening  the  African 
at  home  can  he  ever  be  respected  abroad. 
In  the  productions  of  his  native  soil  lie 
materials  for  trade  vastly  better  than  the 
buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  fomenting  of  wars,  where- 
by captives  may  be  secured,  may  well  be 
superseded  by  the  culture  of  the  eoffee- 
treo  and  the  cotton-plant. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  who  left  no  effort  un- 
tried which  might  in  any  manner  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  cause,  regarded 
as  one  important  means  to  this  end  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  that 
unknown  and  mysterious  region.  He 
had  therefore  procured  from  Africa  spe- 
cimens of  some  of  the  actual  products  of 
the  country,  to  which  he  called  the  atten- 

• ' a 

tion  of  the  Premier.  The  specimens  of 
ivory  and  gold,  of  ebony  and  mahogany, 
of  valuable  gums  and  cotton  cloth,  awoke 
a new  vein  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
statesman.  The  resources  of  such  a coun- 
try should  be  brought  into  use  for  her 
own  benefit  and  for  the  promotion  of 
commerce.  WThen  his  turn  came  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  he  presented  this  view, 
pursuing  it  at  some  length,  and  attack- 
ing on  this  ground  the  trade  in  slaves. 
That  exuberant  imagination  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  rein  in,  yet  which  well 
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knew  how  to  sport  itself  in  its  own  airy 
realm,  was  here  suffered  to  take  wing. 
He  pictured  to  his  enraptured  audience 
the  civilization  and  glory  of  Africa,  when, 
in  coming  years,  delivered  from  the  curse 
of  the  Slave-Trade,  she  should  take  her 
place  among  the  nations. 

Wilberforce,  in  writing  to  one  of  his 
friends  concerning  this  speech,  after  men- 
tioning the  admiration  expressed  by  one 
who  was  no  friend  to  Pitt,  adds,  — “ For 
the  last  twenty  minutes  ho  seemed  really 
inspired.” 

A bill  was  introduced  at  this  time  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  whole  business  in  a 
certain  number  of  years.  The  year  1 800 
was  named  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
continuance  of  the  traffic,  that  depart- 
ment of  it  by  which  British  vessels  sup- 
plied foreign  nations  being  abandoned  at 
once. 

The  bill  for  gradual  abolition  displeas- 
ed those  who  were  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter.  The  clear-headed  sagaci- 
ty of  Pitt,  the  patriotism  of  Fox,  and  the 
moral  sense  of  Wilberforce  led  them  to 
the  expression  of  the  same  view.  There 
could  be  no  compromise  between  right 
and  wrong ; that  which  required  redress 
some  years  hence  required  it  now.  It 
was,  moreover,  they  were  certain,  in 
some  minds  only  a pretext  for  delay,  as 
the  event  proved. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Slave-Trade  had  in  the  be- 
ginning anticipated  an  easy  victory,  they 
had  before  this  become  convinced  of  their 
mistake.  The  prospect,  which  had  looked 
bright  and  hopeful,  pointing  to  a happy 
consummation,  after  a period  of  encour- 
agement again  grew  dark  and  doubtful. 
Instead  of  a speedy  adjustment,  they 
found  themselves  involved  in  a long  con- 
test. Opponents  increased  in  strength 
and  activity.  Wars  and  convulsions,  rend- 
ing the  nations  of  Europe,  engrossed  the 
thoughts  of  public  men.  As  years  passed 
on,  tho  Abolition  Bill  became  a sort  of  fix- 
ture. It  grew  into  a saying,  that  “ only 
the  eloquence  of  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  ” 
made  the  House  willing  to  endure  its  men- 
tion at  all.  The  amount  of  documentary 


evidence  became  formidable  in  quantity 
and  tedious  in  detail.  For  collecting  this 
evidence  Mr.  Clarkson  had  now  the  most 
ample  means,  in  tho  persons  of  those 
who,  whether  as  sailors,  soldiers,  or  sci- 
entific men,  had  become  acquainted  with 
Western  Africa.  In  the  work  of  re- 
ducing these  masses  of  facts  to  a system, 
making  them  available  for  purposes  of 
public  debate,  a most  efficient  aid  was 
found  in  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay.  The 
father  of  the  celebrated  historian  was 
most  unrelaxing  in  his  zeal  for  Abolition, 
and,  possessing  a memory  of  singular  te- 
nacity, he  came  to  be  regarded,  in  this 
peculiar  department  of  knowledge,  as  a 
very'  perfect  encyclopaedia.  Nor,  in  men- 
tioning the  advocates  of  the  suppression 
of  the  monster  evil,  should  we  ever  forget 
one  who  to  an  overflowing  goodness  of 
heart  added  an  inimitable  richness  and 
delicacy  of  humor, — James  Stephen.  His 
influence  in  Parliament  was  always  given 
iu  favor  of  Abolition,  and  he  was  also  the 
author  of  several  able  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.  He  had  been  at  one  period  of 
his  life  a resident  in  the  West  India  Col- 
onies, and  the  hatred  of  the  slave-system 
which  he  there  imbibed  remained  un- 
changed through  life. 

While,  as  has  been  seen,  these  labors 
were  becoming  complicated  and  ardu- 
ous, the  opposition  was  growing  not  only 
strong,  but  violent.  Anti-slavery  peti- 
tions, intended  for  presentation  in  Par- 
liament, must  be  sent  in  strong  boxes, 
addressed,  not  to  the  leaders  of  the  cause, 
but  to  private  persons,  lest  they  should 
be  opened  and  their  contents  destroyed. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  is  requested,  when  writ- 
ing to  a friend  in  Liverpool,  not  to  frank 
his  own  letter,  lest  it  should  never  be  re- 
ceived. Correspondence  on  this  subject 
must  be  carried  on  anonymously,  and  ad- 
dressed to  persons  not  known  to  be  inter- 
ested. This  was  not  the  worst.  To  ran- 
dom words  of  defiant  opposition  were  add- 
ed threats  of  personal  violence.  For  a 
space  of  two  years  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce were  annoyed  by  a desperate 
man  who  had  declared  that  he  would  take 
the  life  of  the  Yorkshire  member.  But, 
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to  do  justice  to  the  advocates  of  the  trade, 
there  was  one  form  of  violence  which 
they  appear  never  to  have  contemplat- 
ed : — secession.  The  injured  slave-mer- 
chants of  that  time  never  thought  of 
conspiring  against  the  government  un- 
der which  they  lived.  That  was  reserv- 
ed for  a later  day. 

Yet,  while  appearances  were  so  dark, 
the  cause  was  actually  gaining  ground. 
The  moral  sense  of  the  nation  was  be- 
coming aroused.  The  scattered  sympa- 
thies of  the  religious  classes  were  con- 
centrating. Already  public  sentiment  in 
certain  quarters  was  outgrowing  the  move- 
ments of  Parliament,  and  the  impatient 
friends  of  the  negro  declared  that  the 
leaders  of  the  cause  had  given  up ! 

In  rebutting  this  charge,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  took  high  ground.  He  declared 
that  for  himself  his  aim  in  this  thing  was 
the  service  of  God,  and,  that  having  com- 
mitted himself  to  this  enterprise,  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  go  back.  Believing  that 
these  efforts  on  behalf  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple were  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  he  expressed  himself  con- 
fident that  the  divine  attributes  were  en- 
listed in  the  work  and  sure  of  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  cause.  Of  his  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  in  this  matter  we  need 
not  speak.  By  common  consent  he  takes 
place  among  those  who  in  this  world  have 
been  permitted  to  illustrate  on  an  extend- 
ed scale  the  power  and  beauty  of  the 
Christian  life.  As  a reformer  of  the 
abuses  of  society  he  is  often  cited  as  a 
model,  uniting  to  a singular  purity  and 
sweetness  of  spirit  an  immovable  firmness 
of  will.  To  these  blended  and  diverse 
qualities  was  owing,  in  a great  measure, 
the  final  success  of  the  long -contested 
Abolition  Bill.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  the 
patience  of  an  advocate  been  put  to  a 
severer  test  than  during  the  protracted 
period  that  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave-Trade  was  before  the  House. 
To  push  it  forward  when  there  was  an 
opening,  and  to  withdraw  when  effort  was 
useless  or  worse  than  useless,  was -the 
course  pursued  for  a series  of  years.  The 
subject,  meanwhile,  was  never  lost  sight 
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of;  when  nothing  more  could  be  done, 
the  House  were  reminded  that  it  was  still 
in  reserve. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a favor- 
able conjuncture  of  events  led  to  vigorous 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  the  long  de- 
sired object.  The  antagonistic  policy  was 
now  rather  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
Abolition  Bill  than  to  oppose  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  trade.  Of  the  support- 
ers of  this  policy  it  was  remarked  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  “ they  who  wished  to  protract 
the  season  of  conflict,  whatever  might  be 
their  professions,  really  wished  to  uphold 
the  system.” 

Notwithstanding  certain  covert  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  the  prospect 
gradually  brightened.  Several  new  and 
influential  members  were  added  to  the 
London  Society,  — among  them  Henry 
Brougham.  The  Irish  members,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  completed  union  with 
England,  took  their  seats  in  Parliament, 
were  almost  to  a man  in  favor  of  Aboli- 
tion. In  1805  success  seemed  about  to 
be  obtained.  But  before  the  final  passage 
of  the  Abolition  Bill  came  sorrow  of  heart 
to  its  friends.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  run  a 
political  career  whoso  unexampled  bril- 
liancy and  usefulness  had  well  fulfilled 
his  early  promise,  died  in  the  very  prime 
of  life.  A year  had  hardly  passed,  when 
his  great  political  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  was  no 
more.  Both  of  these  distinguished  men 
had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest,  the  friends  of  Abo- 
lition. Said  Mr.  Fox,  on  his  death-bed, 
— “ Two  things  I wish  earnestly  to  see 
accomplished:  peace  with  Europe,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade ; but  of 
the  two  I wish  the  latter." 

Notwithstanding  the  death  of  its  friends, 
the  Abolition  Bill  was  steadily  making 
its  way.  The  “ vexed  question  ” of  near 
twenty  years  was  about  to  be  set  at  rest. 
Opposition  had  grown  feeble,  and  in  May, 
1807,  the  bill  which  made  the  Slave- 
Trade  a crime  wherever  the  British  rule 
extended  passed  both  Houses  and  became 
a law. 

It  was  a day  of  triumphant  joy.  This 
was  felt  by  the  friends  of  Abolition  at 
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large,  and  especially  by  its  advocates. 
These  received  everywhere  the  warmest 
congratulations.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  en- 
tering the  House  of  Commons  just  before 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  was  greeted  with 
rounds  of  applause. 

That  Slavery  had  received  its  death- 
blow was  fully  believed  at  this  time.  Af- 
rica being  delivered  from  the  traffic,  the 
institution  itself,  its  supplies  being  cut  off, 
must  necessarily  wither  and  die.  This 
was  the  common  view  of  the  matter;  and 
the  more  effectually  to  secure  this  result, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  other 
European  governments  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  trade  in  their  dominions.  In 
America,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a law  prohibiting  the  Af- 
rican Slave-Trade  after  the  year  1808, 
the  period  indicated  in  the  Constitution, 
— the  law  taking  effect  a few  years  later. 
Napoleon,  restored  from  his  first  banish- 
ment, and  once  more  wielding  the  scep- 
tre of  power,  caused  a law  to  be  passed 
forbidding  the  trade  in  the  French  Colo- 
nies. The  friends  of  the  negro  were  ev- 
erywhere high  in  hope  that  the  days  of 
Slavery  were  numbered.  Starved  out, 
the  monster  must  inevitably  die.  So  sure 
were  they  of  this  result,  that  in  England 
their  efforts  had  all  along  been  directed 
against  the  trade.  The  institution  itself 
had  been  comparatively  untouched. 

A few  years  passed,  and  it  began  to  be 
evident  to  those  who  had  been  active  in 
the  great  conflict  that  the  law  against 
the  Slave-Trade  was  less  effectual  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  ocean  was 
wide,  the  African  coast  a thousand  miles 
long,  and  desperate  men  were  not  want- 
ing who  were  disposed  to  elude  the  statute 
for  the  sake  of  large  gains.  Nor  need 
they  fail  to  secure  suitable  markets  for  the 
sale  of  their  ill-gotten  cargoes.  But  into 
this  part  of  our  subject  it  may  not  be  well 
to  pry  too  closely. 

If  the  friends  of  the  African  cause  had 
supposed  their  work  accomplished,  when 
their  first  success  was  attained,  their  error 
was  soon  corrected.  It  was  pleasant  to 
repose  upon  the  laurels  so  dearly  won ; 
but  another  battle  must  be  fought,  and 


this  necessity  soon  became  apparent.  But 
a few  years  elapsed  and  the  negro  was 
again  made  the  subject  of  legislative  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Wilberforce  was  still  a 
member  of  the  House,  though  most  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated 
at  the  beginning  of  his  public  life  were 
dead.  Forty  years  had  passed  since  he 
first  took  his  seat,  but  he  was  ready  once 
more  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  defence- 
less. The  abuses  perpetrated  against  the 
West  Indian  negro  called  loudly  for  Gov- 
ernmental interference. 

Since  1807  little  had  been  done  save 
the  passage  of  the  Registry  Bill,  which 
had  been  secured  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in 
1816.  This  was  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  actual  state  of  the 
West  India  Colonies  with  respect  to  the 
illicit  commerce  in  slaves.  Mild  as  this 
measure  appeared,  it  proved  the  opening 
wedge  of  much  that  followed.  It  was  in 
fact  the  first  of  a series  of  movements 
which  issued  in  momentous  events,  even 
the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  was  followed  by  an  increased  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  the  matter  of  Negro 
Slavery ; this  was  evinced  in  a number 
of  valuable  publications  issued  at  this 
time,  — able  pamphlets  from  the  pens  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Stephen,  and  oth- 
ers. The  labors  of  the  London  Society 
have  already  been  noticed ; and  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1807  we  find  in  ex- 
istence the  “ African  Institution,”  under 
which  name  the  friends  of  the  negro  were 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
over  his  interests,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  But 
during  the  period  of  repose  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  anti-slavery  triumph,  a 
portion  of  this  body,  losing  its  original 
activity,  had  become  comparatively  su- 
pine. 

In  1818,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  whose 
Quaker  mother  had  instilled  into  him  a 
hatred  of  African  Slavery,  became  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Having  soon 
after  joined  himself  to  the  African  Insti- 
tution, he  became  somewhat  mortified  at 
the  apathy  of  the  friends  of  the  slave,  as 
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here  embodied.  He  was  frank  and  out- 
spoken, and  gave  expression  to  his  in- 
dignant feeling  without  reserve.  The 
next  day  the  young  member  for  Wey- 
mouth found  himself  addressed  by  Wil- 
berforce,  for  whom  he  entertained  a high 
veneration,  and  warmly  thanked  for  the 
earnest  utterance  of  his  sentiments  the 
evening  before. 

After  this  Mr.  Wilberforee  conferred 
freely  with  Mr.  Buxton  upon  the  subject 
of  Slavery  in  its  manifold  details.  In  a 
letter  written  not  far  from  this  time  he 
unfolded  the  matter  concerning  the  ne- 
groes of  the  West  Indian  plantations,  the 
cruelties  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
and  the  abuses  whjch  gre*  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Something  must  be  done.  Measures 
must  be  taken  of  a protective  character  at 
least,  and  the  work  must  be  prosecuted 
with  vigor.  Such  was  the  view  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Wilberforee.  Warned  by  age 
and  infirmity  that  the  period  of  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life  could  not  be  far 
distant,  he  wished  that  the  cause  which 
had  been  with  him  a paramount  one  might 
be  passed  to  able  and  faithful  hands. 

How  Mr.  Buxton  res|>onded  to  this 
call  the  subsequent  history  of  the  anti- 
slavery cause  unfolds.  He  had  already 
shown,  that,  as  a member  of  the  House, 
he  was  to  make  no  light  impression,  what- 
ever might  be  the  objects  which  should 
enlist  his  efTorts. 

At  this  juncture  there  was  formed  in 
London  a new  anti-slavery  society.  Its 
object  was  explicitly  stated  to  be  “ the 
mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of  Sla- 
very throughout  the  British  dominions.” 
In  looking  over  the  names  of  its  officers 
and  leading  members,  we  find  not  those 
of  the  early  Abolitionists  alone  : by  the 
side  of  Zachary  Macaulay  we  find  the 
name  of  his  more  distinguished  son,  and 
that  of  Wilberforee  is  similarly  followed. 

In  behalf  of  the  African  there  existed 
a somewhat  widely  spread  public  sympa- 
thy, the  fruit  of  the  previous  long-continu- 
ed presentation  of  the  subject,  and  at  this 
time  it  seemed  about  to  be  aroused.  Sev- 
eral petitions, having  reference  to  Slavery, 
were  sent  into  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  first  of  these  came  from  the  Quakers, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforee,  on  presenting  it, 
took  occasion  to  make  an  address  to  the 
House.  In  place  of  Mr.  Pitt  now  stood 
Mr.  Canning,  who  inquired  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  if  he  intended  to  found  upon 
his  remarks  any  motion.  He  replied, — 
“No;  but  that  such  was  the  intention 
of  an  esteemed  friend  of  his.”  Mr.  Bux- 
ton then  announced  his  intention  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  a motion  that  the 
state  of  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  the  expect- 
ed debate  took  place.  Mr.  Buxton  be- 
gan by  moving  a resolution,  “ That  the 
state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution  and  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  gradually  abolished  throughout  the 
British  Colonies,  with  as  much  expedition 
as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a due  re- 
gard to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned.” 

A lively  debate  followed,  and  certain 
resolutions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Canning 
were  finally  carried.  These  articles,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Buxton’s  motion,  had  in  view 
a gradual  improvement  in  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  slaves.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  object  to  be  attained,  circular 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
authorities,  recommending,  with  regard  to 
the  negroes,  certain  enlargements  of  priv- 
ileges. These  letters  were  extremely 
moderate  in  their  tone.  The  reforms 
were  simply  recommended,  not  authori- 
tatively enjoined ; in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Canning,  the  movement  was  such  a one 
“ as  should  be  compatible  with  the  well- 
being of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the 
safety  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  a fair  and 
equitable  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
private  property.” 

Moderate  as  were  the  measures  first 
set  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the 
social  state  of  the  slaves,  the  authors 
were  not  by  that  means  secured  from 
opposition.  This  was  accompanied,  on 
the  part  of  the  West  India  planters,  by 
such  an  extreme  violence  as  was  hardly 
expected,  at  least  by  the  Premier,  who 
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had  so  favorably  met  the  introduction  of 
the  subject,  if  he  had  not  actually  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  -work.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  movement,  who  had  but  just 
now  been  borne  onward  by  the  wave  of 
public  approval,  found  themselves  fiercely 
denounced.  Here  is  a brief  paragraph 
which  appeared  at  that  time  in  a Jamaica 
newspaper : — 

“ We  pray  the  imperial  Parliament  to 
amend  tlieir  origin,  which  is  bribery  ; to 
cleanse  their  consciences,  which  are  cor- 
rupt ; to  throw  off  their  disguise,  which  is 
hypocrisy ; to  break  off  with  their  false 
allies,  who  are  the  saints ; and  finally,  to 
banish  from  among  them  the  purchased 
rogues,  who  are  three -fourths  of  their 
number." 

Among  the  reforms  recommended  to 
the  Colonists,  by  the  circular  letters  of 
the  Government,  was  one  which  had  ref- 
erence to  the  indecent  flogging  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  and  also  a suggestive  re- 
straint upon  corporal  punishment  in  gen- 
eral. This  called  forth  in  a Colonial  pa- 
per the  following,  which  certainly  has  the 
merit  of  being  entirely  unambiguous : — 

“ Wo  did  and  do  declare  the  whip  to 
be  essential  to  West  India  discipline,  ay, 
as  essential,  my  Lord  Calthorpe,  as  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  trial  by  ju- 
ry to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  Britain, 
and  to  be  justified  on  equally  legitimate 
ground.  The  comfort,  welfare,  and  hap- 
piness of  our  laboring  classes  cannot  sub- 
sist without  it." 

These  specimens  of  the  fierceness  of 
abuse  with  which  the  Government  was  as- 
sailed may  perhaps  prepare  the  reader  for 
that  last  resort  of  indignant  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  governed, — the  threat  of 
secession  ! Yes ; Jamaica  will  break  away 
from  the  tyranny  of  which  she  is  the  much 
abused  object,  she  will  free  herself  from 
the  oppression  of  the  mother  country,  and 
then,  — what  next  ? — she  will  seek  for 
friendship  and  protection  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  1 How  soon  this  threat,  if  per- 
sisted in  and  carried  out  into  action,  would 
have  been  silenced  by  the  thunder  of 
British  cannon,  we  need  not  stay  to  con- 
sider. 
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To  this  clamor  of  the  opposition  the 
more  timid  of  the  Anti  - Slaver)'  party 
were  disposed  to  yield,  at  least  for  a sea- 
son. The  Government  showed  little  dis- 
position to  press  the  improvements  which 
it  had  recommended.  Mr.  Canning  seem- 
ed apprehensive  that  he  had  committed 
himself  too  far,  and  was  inclined  to  post- 
pone, to  wait  for  a season,  to  give  the  West 
Indians  time  for  reflection,  before  legis- 
lating further.  The  chief  advocate  of 
the  slave  began  to  realize,  that,  of  those 
who  had  encouraged  and  cooperated  with 
him,  but  few,  in  a moment  of  real  diffi- 
culty, could  be  relied  upon.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  baffled.  “ Good,  honest 
Buxton  ” had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
world  should  be  somewhat  the  better  for 
his  having  lived  in  it,  and  he  had  chosen 
as  the  object  of  his  beneficent  labors  the 
very  lowest  of  his  fellow-subjects,  — the 
negro  slave  of  the  West  Indies.  He  was, 
moreover,  a vigorous  thinker  and  an  in- 
vincible debater,  and,  once  embarked  in 
this  cause,  he  had  no  thought  of  draw- 
ing back.  So  exclusive  was  his  zeal, 
that  at  one  time  Mr.  O'Connell,  vexed 
that  the  claims  of  his  constituents  were 
set  aside,  electrified  the  House  by  ex- 
claiming, “ Oh  ! I wish  we  were  blacks  ! ” 
The  Irish  orator  had  all  along  supported 
the  Abolition  cause,  aud  spoken  words  of 
good  cheer  to  Mr.  Buxton  ; but  now  his 
impatient  patriotism  finds  vent  in  ex- 
claiming,— “ If  the  Irish  people  were  but 
black,  we  should  have  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Weymouth  coming  down  as  large 
as  life,  supported  by  all  the  ‘ friends  of 
humanity  ’ in  the  back  rows,  to  advocato 
their  cause.” 

There  was  truth  here,  as  well  as  wit, 
showing  not  only  Mr.  Buxton’s  absorp- 
tion in  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
but  his  inspiring  influence  on  other  minds. 
His  indomitable  energy  was  always  sure 
to  grow  stronger  after  defeat,  and  the 
strength  of  his  own  belief  in  the  justice 
of  his  cause  of  itself  increased  the  faith 
of  its  friends. 

In  the  onward  course  of  events  the 
violence  of  the  West  Indians  assumed 
different  phases,  and  one  of  the  most 
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memorable  of  these  had  respect  to  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  slaves.  They 
had  been  sent  out  by  various  bodies  of 
Christians  in  England,  commencing  near- 
ly a hundred  years  before  these  anti- 
slavery  efforts.  The  object  of  the  mis- 
sionary was  a definite  one,  to  christian- 
ize the  negroes.  He  knew  well,  before  cn- 
gaging  in  his  work,  that  those  who  might 
come  under  his  instruction  were  slaves, 
and  because  they  were  slaves  the  call 
was  all  the  louder  upon  his  compassion. 
Yet  his  path  of  duty  lay  wide  enough 
from  any  attempt  to  render  the  objects 
of  his  Christian  efforts  other  than  they 
were  in  their  civil  relations.  Such  were 
the  instructions  which  the  missionaries 
were  accustomed  to  receive,  on  leaving 
England  for  a residence  among  the  Col- 
onists. Nor  was  there  ever,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  ending  of  this  stirring 
chapter  in  the  history  -of  Slavery,  reason 
to  believe  that  these  instructions  had  been 
disobeyed.  Their  labors  had  in  some  in- 
stances been  encouraged  by  the  planters, 
and  their  influence  acknowledged  to  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  management  of  the 
negroes.  But  in  these  days  of  excite- 
ment and  insubordination  the  missiona- 
ries were  accused  of  encouraging  diso- 
bedience in  the  slaves.  When  outbreaks 
occurred,  the  guilt  was  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Christian  teachers.  Upon  a mere 
suspicion,  without  a shadow  of  evidence, 
they  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 
One  of  the  most  melancholy  instances  of 
this  was  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  who 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  died  in 
prison,  through  hardships  endured,  be- 
fore the  day  of  execution  arrived.  He 
was  only  one  of  several  who  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  West  Indians  the  gross- 
est injustice.  The  case  of  Mr.  Shrewsbu- 
ry was  at  one  time  brought  before  the 
House.  Mr.  Canning  made  reference  to 
him  as  “ a gentleman  in  whose  conduct 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest 
ground  of  blame  or  suspicion.”  He  was 
a Wesleyan  missionary  at  Barbadoes, 
and,  having  fallen  under  suspicion,  was 
also  condemned  to  die.  Among  other 
charges,  he  was  accused  of  having  corrc- 
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sponded  with  Mr.  Buxton.  Said  the  lat- 
ter, in  an  address  to  the  House, — “I 
never  wrote  to  him  a single  letter,  nor 
did  I know  that  such  a man  existed,  till 
I happened  to  take  up  a newspaper,  and 
there  read,  with  some  astonishment,  that 
he  teas  going  to  be  hanged  for  correspond- 
ing with  me  !" 

If  Englishmen  and  Christian  ministers 
were  condemned  to  death  on  such  al- 
legations, adduced  at  mock  trials,  it  is 
not  strange  that  negroes  sometimes  lost 
their  lives  on  similar  grounds.  After  a 
rising  among  these  people,  several  having 
been  executed,  the  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  a certain  portion  was  reviewed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  witness  was 
asked  whether  he  had  found  guns  among 
the  insurgents.  He  replied,  “No;  but 
he  was  shown  a place  where  guns  had 
been ” ! Had  he  found  bayonets  ? “No; 
but  he  was  shown  a basket  where  bayo- 
nets had  been  ” 1 Unfortunately,  the  vic- 
tims of  this  species  of  evidence  were  al- 
ready hung  when  the  review  of  the  trial 
took  place. 

This  last  incident  brings  us  to  another 
feature  of  those  times,  the  actual  insurrec- 
tions which  took  place  among  the  slaves. 
Passing  by  the  lesser  excitements  of 
Barbadoes  and  Demerara,  we  come  to 
the  great  rising  in  Jamaica  in  1 832.  A 
servile  war  is  generally  represented  as 
displaying  at  every  point  its  banners  of 
flame,  plashing  its  feet  meanwhile  in  the 
blood  of  women  and  children.  But  the 
great  insurrection  of  1832,  which,  as  it 
spread,  included  fifty  thousand  negroes 
in  its  train,  was  in  the  beginning  simply 
a refusal  to  work. 

Fiercely  discussed  by  the  masters,  eman- 
cipation began  to  be  spoken  of  among  the 
slaves.  Necessarily  they  must  know  some- 
thing about  it ; but,  in  their  distorted  and 
erroneous  impressions,  they  believed  that 
“ the  Great  King  of  England  ” had  set 
them  free,  and  the  masters  were  wilfully 
withholding  the  boon. 

There  was  one,  a negro  slave,  whose 
dark  glittering  eye  fascinated  his  fel- 
lows, and  whose  wondrous  powers  of 
speech  drew  them,  despite  themselves, 
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into  the  conspiracy.  But  he  planned  no 
murders,  designed  no  house-burnings ; to 
those  who,  under  solemn  pledge  of  secre- 
cy, joined  him,  he  propounded  a single 
idea.  It  was  this.  If  we,  the  negroes, 
who  are  as  five  to  one,  compared  to  the 
white  men,  refuse  to  work  any  more  un- 
til freedom  is  given,  we  shall  have  it 
There  will  be  6ome  resistance,  and  a few 
of  us  will  be  killed ; but  that  we  must  ex- 
pect This,  in  substance,  was  the  ground 
taken  by  Sharpe,  who,  as  a slave,  had  al- 
ways been  a favorite  both  with  his  mas- 
ter and  others.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  insurrection.  Its  lead- 
er had  not  counted  upon  the  excitable 
spirit  of  the  slaves  when  once  aroused. 
Holding  as  sacred  the  property  of  his 
master,  he  believed  his  followers  would 
do  the  same,  until  the  light  of  burning 
barns  and  out-houses  revealed  the  mis- 
chief which  had  begun  to  work.  Yet,  in 
the  sanguinary  struggle  which  followed, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  excesses 
which  were  committed,  the  wanton  waste 
of  life,  were  on  the  part  of  the  white  resi- 
dents, who  meted  out  vengeance  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  — not  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes. 

One  effect  of  this  uprising  of  the  slaves 
was,  in  England,  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sion of  the  evils  of  the  system  under 
which  they  were  held.  If  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  Slavery  were  fraught  with  such 
terrible  consequences,  how  could  safety 
ever  consist  with  the  thing  itself?  By 
discussion  they  had  but  exercised  their 
own  rights  as  Englishmen.  Of  what  use 
to  them  was  Magna  Charta,  if  they  must 
6eal  their  lips  in  silence  when  a public 
abuse  required  to  be  corrected,  a gigan- 
tic wrong  to  be  righted  ? Must  they  give 
up  the  ocean  and  the  land  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  slave-owner  and  slave-trader, 
hushing  the  word  of  remonstrance,  lest  it 
should  lead  to  war  and  bloodshed  ? No ; 
they  would  not  do  this.  The  thing  itself 
which  had  caused  these  commotions  must 
perish. 

Here  was  a decided  gain  for  the  friends 
of  the  slave  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Buxton, 
in  alluding  to  the  fearful  aspect  of  the 


times,  asks  the  pertinent  question,  “ How 
is  the  Government  prepared  to  act  in 
case  of  a general  insurrection  among  the 
slaves?”  We  give  the  closing  para- 
graphs of  his  speech  at  this  crisis. 

“I  will  refer  the  House  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
himself  a slave -owner,  and  full  of  the 
prejudices  of  slave  - owners  ; yet  he  left 
this  memorable  memorial  to  his  country : 
‘ I do,  indeed,  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I remember  that  God  is  just,  and 
that  His  justice  may  not  sleep  forever. 
A revolution  is  among  possible  events; 
the  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  would 
side  with  us  in  such  a struggle.' 

“ This  is  the  point  which  weighs  most 
heavily  with  me.  The  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  that  will  side  with  us  in  such  a 
struggle.  A war  with  an  overwhelming 
physical  force,  a war  with  a climate  fatal 
to  the  European  constitution,  a war  in 
which  the  heart  of  the  people  of  England 
would  lean  toward  the  enemy.:  it  is  haz- 
arding all  these  terrible  evils ; but  all  are 
light  and  trivial,  compared  with  the  con- 
viction I feel  that  in  such  a warfare  it  is 
not  possible  to  ask  nor  can  we  expect  the 
countenance  of  Heaven.” 

While  events  tended  to  bring  the  whole 
system  of  Slavery  into  odium,  the  leaders 
of  the  Abolition  party  were  themselves 
changing  their  ground.  They  had  begun 
with  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  hardships 
of  the  slave’s  lot,— to  place  him  upon  the 
line  of  progression,  and  so  ultimately  to 
fit  him  for  freedom.  But  they  had  found 
themselves  occupying  a false  position. 
Slowly  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  the  slave  little  could  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  so  long  as  he 
remained  a slave.  The  complete  extinc- 
tion of  the  system  was  now  the  object 
aimed  at.  At  a crowded  Anti- Slavery 
meeting  held  in  May,  1830,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  presided.  The  first  resolution,  mov- 
ed by  Mr.  Buxton,  was  this,  — “ That 
no  proper  or  practicable  means  be  left 
unattempted  for  effecting,  at  the  earliest 
period,  the  entire  abolition  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions.”  At 
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a meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  similar  lan- 
guage  was  used  by  Lord  Jeffrey.  Said 
l)r.  Andrew  Thomson,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  — “ We 
ought  to  tell  the  legislature,  plainly  and 
strongly,  that  no  man  has  a right  to  prop- 
erty in  man,  — that  there  are  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  individuals  sighing  in  bond- 
age,  under  the  intolerable  evils  of  West 
Indian  Slavery,  who  have  as  good  a right 
to  be  free  as  we  ourselves  have,  — that 
they  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  they  must 
be  made  free  ! ” 

Another  element  at  this  time  wrought 
in  favor  of  the  Abolitionists.  Of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  had  suffered  persecution  in 
the  Colonies,  numbers  had  returned  to 
England.  These  religious  teachers,  while 
plying  their  vocation  in  the  West  Indies, 
had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  societies  which 
employed  them.  Necessarily,  while  in  a 
slave  country,  they  had  been  silent  upon 
the  subject  of  Slavery.  But  in  truth  they 
liked  the  institution  as  little  as  Mr.  Bux- 
ton himself.  Once  in  England,  the  seal 
of  silence  melted  from  their  lips.  Every- 
where in  public  and  in  private  they  made 
known  the  evils  and  cruelties  of  Slavery. 
Some  of  these  persons  had  been  examin- 
ed by  Parliamentary  committees,  and  be- 
ing acquitted  of  every  suspicion  of  mis- 
statement, their  testimony  received  this 
additional  sanction.  The  tale  of  wrong 
which  they  revealed  w'as  not  told  in  vain. 
Each  returned  missionary  exerted  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  religious  body  which  he 
represented.  The  aggregate  of  this  in- 
fluence was  great. 

If,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion effort,  the  backwardness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  an  evil  omen,  making 
final  success  a difficult  achievement,  this 
was  balanced  by  reform  in  Parliament. 
At  the  recent  elections,  anti-slavery  sen- 
timents in  the  candidate  were  in  some 
quarters  requisite  to  success.  A story  is 
told  of  a gentleman  who  had  spent  some 
time  canvassing  and  found  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this.  At  an  obscure  village  he 
had  been  hailed  with  the  question,  wheth- 
er he  was  trying  to  get  into  the  Lords  or 
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Commons.  “ But,”  added  the  simple  ques- 
tioners, “ whichever  you  do  get  into,  you 
must  vote  for  the  poor  slaves.” 

To  the  aid  of  the  Emancipation  leaders 
there  came  now  a new  clement,  a power 
so  strong  that  it  required  no  small  share 
of  skill  to  hold  it  in,  that  it  might  work 
no  evil  in  contributing  to  the  desired  end. 

Since  the  commencement  of  efforts  for 
the  slave  a considerable  period  had  pass- 
ed. These  efforts  extended,  in  fact,  over 
nearly  half  a century.  During  that  time, 
pamphlet  after  pamphlet  and  volume  after 
volume  had  set  forth  the  evils  and  abom- 
inations of  Slavery,  forcing  the  subject 
upon  the  public  attention.  The  leaven 
had  worked  slowly,  and  for  a portion  of 
the  time  in  comparative  silence  ; but  the 
work  was  done.  The  British  people  were 
aroused.  The  great  heart  of  the  nation 
was  beating  in  response  to  the  appeals  for 
justice  and  right  which  were  made  in 
their  ears.  The  world  can  scarce  furnish 
a parallel  to  this  spectacle  of  moral  sub- 
limity. It  was  the  voice  of  a people,  call- 
ing, in  tones  that  must  be  heard,  for  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  — and  that  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  a distant,  a defence- 
less race. 

The  publication  of  a circular  inviting 
Anti  - Slaver)'  delegates  to  London,  a 
movement  made  by  the  leaders  of  the 
cause,  in  its  results  took  the  most  enthu- 
siastic by  surprise.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred appeared  in  answer  to  the  call.  Mr. 
Buxton  met  them  in  Exeter  Hall.  With 
a rampant  freedom  of  opinion,  there  was 
little  prospect  of  harmony  of  action  be- 
ing attained,  however  desirable  it  might 
be.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bux- 
ton and  his  coadjutors,  these  men  of  con- 
flicting theories  were  brought  into  such  a 
degree  of  harmonious  action  that  an  ad- 
dress was  drawn  up  embodying  their  sen- 
timents and  laid  before  Lord  Althorp,  at 
that  time  the  head  of  the  Administration. 
The  strong  outside  pressure  of  the  nation 
at  large  upon  the  Government  was  evi- 
dent. The  strength  of  the  Emancipation- 
ists in  Parliament,  also,  had  been  carefully 
estimated,  and  success  could  no  longer  be 
doubted. 
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The  fourteenth  of  May,  1833,  witnessed 
an  animated  debate  in  the  Uouse.  While 
the  advocates  of  Emancipation  desired 
for  the  negro  unconditional  freedom,  they 
found  the  measure  fettered  by  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, that  he  be  placed  for  a number 
of  years  in  a state  of  apprenticeship. 
Twelve  years  of  this  restricted  freedom 
was,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buxton,  re- 
duced to  seven,  and  the  sum  of  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  being  granted 
to  the  slave-owners,  the  bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  Negro  Slavery  passed  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  some  delay  it  went 
through  the  Upper  House,  and  on  the 
28th  of  August,  receiving  the  royal  as- 
sent, it  became  a law.  The  apprentice- 
ship system  was  but  short-lived,  its  evil- 
working leading  to  its  abolition  in  its 
fourth  year. 

It  has  been  often  said,  with  how  much 
of  truth  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  in- 
quire, that  in  this  country  the  mention  of 
the  evils  of  Slavery  is  and  must  be  fraught 
with  most  evil  consequences.  Yet  the 
agitation  of  this  subject,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  in  the  United  States,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  movement  in 
England.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
measures  directed  against  the  trade,  a 
hearty  response  was  awakened  here ; nor 
could  the  subsequent  act  of  emancipa- 
tion fail  to  produce  an  impression  every- 
where, and  most  of  all  among  ourselves. 
United  to  the  English  nation  by  strong 
affinities,  one  with  them  in  language  and 
literature,  yet  cleaving  still  to  the  institu- 
tion which  England  had  so  energetically 
striven  to  destroy,  could  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  such  a movement  on  her  part 
should  awaken  an  eager  interest  among 
us  ? Could  such  an  event  as  the  release 
from  slavery  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
negroes  in  the  British  Colonies  pass  by 
unnoticed  ? To  suppose  this  is  preposter- 
ous. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
effect  of  British  emancipation  was,  at  the 
time  it  took  place,  to  give  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  an  increased 
degree  of  life  to  the  anti -slavery  senti- 
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ment.  No  words  could  have  been  utter- 
ed, which,  reaching  the  shores  of  Ameri- 
ca, would  have  been  half  so  emphatic  as 
this  one  act  of  the  British  nation.  Among 
the  causes  which  have  nourished  and 
strengthened  the  anti -slavery  sentiment 
among  us  this  has  its  place.  Verily, 
if  England  gave  us  the  poison,  she  has 
not  been  slow  to  proffer  to  us  the  anti- 
dote. 

Concerning  the  actual  fruits  of  Eman- 
cipation, it  may  be  asked,  What  have  they 
been  ? The  world  looked  on  inquiringly 
as  to  how  the  enfranchised  negroes  would 
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demean  themselves.  One  fact  has  never 
been  disputed.  This  momentous  change 
in  the  social  state  of  near  a million  of  peo- 
ple took  place  without  a single  act  of  vio- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  liberated  slaves. 
Neither  did  the  measure  carry  violence  in 
its  train.  So  far  the  act  was  successful. 
But  that  all  which  the  friends  of  Emanci- 
pation hoped  for  has  been  attained,  no  one 
will  assert.  When,  however,  we  hear  of 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  Islands,  as  a con- 
sequence of  that  measure,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  into  their  condition  previous  to 
its  taking  place.  That  the  West  India 
Colonics  were  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  is 
evident  from  their  repeated  petitions  to 
the  mother  country  to  take  some  meas- 
ures to  save  them  from  utter  bankruptcy. 
This  can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  extinction 
of  Slavery,  for  both  Slavery  and  the  Slave- 
Trade  were  at  that  time  in  the  height  of 
successful  operation. 

Again,  if  the  West  Indian  negro  is  not 
to-day  all  that  might  be  wished,  or  even 
all  that,  under  the  influence  of  freedom, 
he  had  been  expected  to  become,  there 
may  possibly  be  a complication  of  causes 
which  has  prevented  his  elevation.  He 
has  been  allowed  instruction,  indeed,  to 
some  extent;  the  continued  labors  of  those 
who  contended  for  his  freedom  have  se- 
cured to  him  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
missionary.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Has 
he  been  taught  the  use  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  agriculture,  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  production  of  required  re- 
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suits  ? Has  he  been  encouraged  to  works 
of  skill,  to  manufacturing  arts  even  of  the 
ruder  kind  ? Has  he  not  rather  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  policy  which,  before 
the  Revolution,  discountenanced  manufac- 
tures among  ourselves,  and  has  caused 
the  fabrics  of  the  East  Indies  to  be  dis- 
used, and  the  factories  of  Ireland  to  stand 
still  ? 

These  questions  need  not  be  pursued. 
Yet,  amid  the  conflicting  voices  of  the  evil 
days  upon  which  we  are  fallen,  now  and 
then  we  hear  lifted  up  a plea  for  Eman- 
cipation, an  entreaty  for  the  removal  of 
the  accursed  thing  which  has  plunged  the 
happiest  nation  upon  earth  into  the  direst 
of  calamities. 

Of  the  causes  which  have  affected  tho 
success  of  Emancipation  in  the  case  before 
us,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  so  far  as  their 
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action  has  been  pernicious,  they'  would  op- 
erate among  ourselves  less  than  in  any 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  abundantly  less 
than  in  the  West  Indies.  The  greater 
variety  of  employments  with  which  the 
Maryland  or  Kentucky  negro  is  familiar, 
his  more  frequent  proficiency  in  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances, render  him  decidedly  a more  eli- 
gible subject  for  freedom  than  the  negro 
of  Jamaica. 

The  changes  which  may  issue  in  this 
country  from  the  present  commotions  it 
were  vain  to  predict.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  unwise,  in  considering,  as  we 
have  done,  an  achievement  nobly  con- 
ceived and  generously  accomplished,  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  causes  which 
may  have  rendered  it  otherwise  than 
completely  successful  in  its  results. 
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UNION  AND  LIBERTY. 

Flag  of  the  heroes  who  left  us  their  glory, 

Borne  through  their  battle-fields’  thunder  and  flame, 

Blazoned  in  song  and  illumined  in  story, 

Wave  o’er  us  all  who  inherit  their  fame ! 

Up  with  our  banner  bright, 

Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 

Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  the  Nation’s  cry,  — 

Union  and  Libebty  ! One  evebmobe  ! 

Light  of  our  firmament,  guide  of  our  Nation, 

Pride  of  her  children,  and  honored  afar, 

Let  the  wide  beams  of  thy  full  constellation 
Scatter  each  cloud  that  would  darken  a star ! 

Up  with  our  banner  bright,  etc. 

Empire  unsceptred  ! what  foe  9hall  assail  thee, 

Bearing  the  standard  of  Liberty’s  van  ? 

Think  not  the  God  of  thy  fathers  shall  fail  thee, 

Striving  with  men  for  the  birthright  of  man  J 
Up  with  our  banner  bright,  etc. 
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Yet  if,  by  madness  and  treachery  blighted, 

Dawns  the  dark  hour  when  the  sword  thou  must  draw, 
Then,  with  the  arms  of  thy  millions  united, 

Smite  the  bold  traitors  to  Freedom  and  Law  ! 

Up  with  our  banner  bright,  etc. 

Lord  of  the  Universe  1 shield  us  and  guide  us, 

Trusting  Thee  always,  through  shadow  and  sun  ! 

Thou  hast  united  us  : who  shall  divide  us  ? 

Keep  us,  O,  keep  us,  the  Many  in  One  ! 

Up  with  our  banner  bright, 

Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 

Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  the  Nation’s  cry,  — 

Union  and  Liberty  1 One  evermore! 
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“ Life  has  few  things  better  than  this,” 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  on  feeling  himself  set- 
tled ill  a coach,  and  rolling  along  the  road. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  great  man. 
Times  have  changed  since  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Boswell  travelled  for  pleasure ; 
and  wc  much  prefer  an  expedition  to 
Moosehead,  or  a tramp  in  the  Adiron- 
dack, to  being  boxed  up  in  a four-wheel- 
ed ark  and  made  “ comfortable,”  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctor's  idea  of  felicity. 

Francis  Gal  ton,  Explorer,  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
we  thank  you  sincerely  for  teaching  us 
how  to  travel  1 Few  persons  know  the 
important  secrets  of  how  to  walk,  how  to 
run,  how  to  ride,  how  to  cook,  how  to  de- 
fend, how  to  ford  rivers,  how  to  make 
rafts,  how  to  fish,  how  to  hunt,  in  short, 
how  to  do  the  essential  things  that  every 
traveller,  soldier,  sportsman,  emigrant, 
and  missionary  should  be  conversant  with. 
The  world  is  full  of  deserts,  prairies,  bush- 
es, jungles,  swamps,  rivers,  and  oceans. 
How  to  “ get  round  ” the  dangers  of  the 
land  and  the  sea  in  the  best  possible  way, 
how  to  shift  and  contrive  so  as  to  come 
out  all  right,  are  secrets  well  worth  know- 


ing, and  Mr.  Galton  has  found  the  key. 
In  this  brief  article  we  shall  frequently 
avail  ourselves  of  the  information  he  im- 
parts, confident  that  in  these  war-days  his 
wise  directions  are  better  than  fine  gold 
to  a man  who  is  obliged  to  rough  it  over 
the  world,  no  matter  where  his  feet  may 
wander,  his  horse  may  travel,  or  his  boat 
may  sail. 

Wherewithal  shall  a man  be  clothed  ? 
We  begin  at  the  beginning  with  flannel 
always.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
flannel  next  the  skin  is  indispensable  for 
health  to  a traveller,  and  the  sick-  and 
dead -lists  always  include  largely  the 
names  of  those  who  neglect  this  material. 
Cotton  stands  Number  Two  on  the  list, 
and  linen  nowhere.  Only  last  summer 
jolly  Tom  Bowers  got  his  quietus  for  the 
season  by  getting  hot  and  wet  and  cold 
in  one  of  his  splendid  Paris  linen  shirts, 
and  now  he  wears  calico  ones  whenever 
he  wishes  to  “appear  proper”  at  Nahant 
or  Newport 

“ The  hotter  the  ground  the  thicker 
your  socks,”  was  the  advice  of  an  old 
traveller  who  once  went  a thirty-days’ 
tramp  at  our  side  through  the  Alp  coun- 
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trv  in  summer.  Vic  have  seen  manv  a 
city  bumpkin  start  for  a White-Mountain 
walk  in  the  thinnest  of  cotton  foot-cover- 
ings, but  we  never  knew  one  to  try  them 
a second  time. 

Stout  shoes  are  preferable  to  boots  al- 

wavs,  and  a wise  traveller  never  omits  to 
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grease  well  his  leather  before  and  during 
his  journey.  Don’t  forget  to  put  a pair 
of  old  slippers  into  your  knapsack.  Af- 
ter a hard  day’s  toil,  they  are  like  magic, 
under  foot.  Let  us  remind  the  traveller 
whose  feet  are  tender  at  starting  that  a 
•capital  remedy  for  blustered  feet  is  to  rub 
them  at  night  with  spirits  mixed  with  tal- 
low dropped  from  a candle.  An  old  friend 
of  our/ thought  it  a good  plan  to  soap  the 
inside  of  the  stocking  before  setting  out, 
and  we  have  seen  him  break  a raw  egg 
into  his  shoes  before  putting  them  on, 
saying  it  softened  the  leather  and  made 
him  “ all  right  ” for  the  day. 

Touching  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers, 
there  can  be  but  one  choice.  Coarse 
tweed  does  the  best  business  on  a small 
capital.  Cheap  and  strong,  we  have  al- 
ways found  it  the  most  “ paying  ” article 
in  our  travelling-wardrobe.  Avoid  that 
tailor-hem  so  common  at  the  bottom  of 
your  pantaloons  which  retains  water  and 
does  no  good  to  anybody.  Waistcoats 
would  be  counted  as  superfluous,  were  it 
not  for  the  convenience  of  the  pockets 
they  earry.  Take  along  an  old  dress- 
ing-gown,  if  you  want  solid  comfort  in 
camp  or  elsewhere  after  sunset. 

Gordon  Cumming  recommends  a wide- 
awake hat,  and  ho  is  good  authority  on 
that  head.  A man  “ clothed  in  his  right 
mind ” is  a noble  object;  but  six  persons 
out  of  every  ten  who  start  on  a journey 
wear  the  wrong  apparel.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  has  seen  four  individuals  at 
once  standing  up  to  their  middles  in  a 
trout-stream,  all  adorned  with  black  silk 
tiles,  newly  imported  from  the  Rue  St. 
Iionord.  It  was  a sight  to  make  Daniel 
Boone  and  Izaak  Walton  smile  in  their 
celesti.al  abodes. 

A light  water-proof  outside-coat  and  a 
thick  pea-jacket  are  a proper  span  for  a 
roving  trip.  Don’t  forget  that  a couple 
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of  good  blankets  also  go  a long  way  to- 
ward a traveller’s  paradise. 

We  will  not  presume  that  an  immortal 
being  at  this  stage  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  make  the  mistake,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  tuck  up  his  shirt-sleeves, 
of  turning  them  outwards,  so  that  every 
five  minutes  they  would  be  tumbling 
down  with  a crash  of  anathemas  from  the 
wearer.  The  supposition  that  any  sane 
son  of  Adam  would  tuck  up  his  sleeves 
inside  out  involves  a suspicion,  to  say  the 
least,  that  his  wits  had  been  overrated  by 
doting  relatives. 

“ Grease  and  dirt  are  the  savage's  wear- 
ing-apparel,” says  the  Swedish  proverb. 
No  comment  is  necessary  in  speaking 
with  a Christian  on  this  point,  for  cold 
water  is  one  of  civilization’s  closest  al- 
lies. Avoid  the  bath,  and  the  genius  of 
disease  and  crime  stalks  in.  “ Cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness,”  remember. 

In  packing  your  knapsack,  keep  in 
mind  that  sixteen  or  twenty  pounds  are 
weight  enough,  till,  by  practice,  you  can 
get  pluck  and  energy  into  your  back  to 
increase  that  amount 

Houghing  it  has  various  meanings,  and 
the  phrase  is  oftentimes  ludicrously  mis- 
taken by  many  individuals.  A friend 
with  whom  wo  once  travelled  thought 
he  was  roughing  it  daily  for  the  space  of 
three  weeks,  because  he  was  obliged  to 
lunch  on  cold  chicken  and  un-iced  Cham- 
pagne, and  when  it  rained  he  was  forced 
to  seek  shelter  inside  very  inelegant  ho- 
tels on  the  road.  To  rough  it,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term,  is  to  lie  down  every 
night  with  the  ground  for  a mattress,  a 
bundle  of  fagots  for  a pillow,  and  the 
stars  for  a coverlet.  To  sleep  in  a tent  is 
semi-luxury,  and  tainted  with  too  much 
effeminacy  to  suit  the  ardor  of  a first- 
rate  “ Rough.”  Parkyns,  Taylor,  Cum- 
ming, Fremont,  and  Kane  have  told  us 
how  much  superior  are  two  trunks  of 
trees,  rolled  together  for  a bed,  under  the 
open  sky,  to  that  soft  heating  apparatus 
called  a bed  in  the  best  chamber.  Every 
man  to  his  taste,  — of  course,  but  there 
come  occasions  in  life  when  a man  must 
look  about  him  and  arrange  for  himself, 
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somehow.  Tho  traveller  who  has  never 
slept  in  the  woods  has  missed  an  enjoya- 
ble sensation.  A clump  of  trees  makes 
a fine  leafy  postrbedstead,  and  to  awake 
in  the  morning  amid  a grove  of  shelter- 
ing nodding  oaks  is  lung-inspiring.  It  was 
the  good  thought  of  a wanderer  to  say, 
“ The  forest  is  the  poor  man’s  jacket.” 
Napoleon  had  a high  opinion  of  the  biv- 
ouac style  of  life,  and  on  the  score  of 
health  gave  it  the  preference  over  tent- 
sleeping.  Free  circulation  is  a great 
blessing,  albeit  we  think  its  eulogy  rather 
strongly  expressed  by  the  Walden-Pond- 
ist,  when  he  says,  “ I would  rather  sit 
on  a pumpkin  and  have  it  all  to  myself, 
than  be  crowded  on  a velvet  cushion.  I 
would  rather  ride  on  earth  in  an  ox-cart 
with  a free  circulation,  than  go  to  heaven 
in  the  fancy  car  of  an  excursion -train, 
and  breathe  a malaria  all  the  way.”  The 
only  objection  to  out -door  slumber  is 
dampness;  but  it  is  easy  to  protect  one’s 
self  in  wet  weather  from  the  unhealthy 
ground  by  boughs  or  India-rubber  blank- 
ets. 

One  of  the  great  precautions  requisite 
for  a tramp  is  to  provide  against  thirst. 
Want  of  water  overtakes  the  traveller 
sometimes  in  the  most  annoying  manner, 
and  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  fight  off 
the  dry  fiend.  Sir  James  Alexander 
cautions  all  who  rough  it  to  drink  well 
before  starting  in  the  morning,  and  drink 
nothing  all  day  till  the  halt,— and  to  keep 
the  lips  shut  as  much  as  possible.  Anoth- 
er good  authority  recommends  a pebble 
or  leaf  to  be  held  in  the  mouth.  Habit, 
however,  does  much  in  this  case  as  in 
every  other,  and  we  have  known  a man, 
who  had  been  accustomed  at  home  to 
drink  at  every  meal  four  tumblers  of 
water,  by  force  of  will  bring  his  necessity 
down  to  a pint  of  liquid  per  day,  during 
a long  tramp  through  the  forest.  One 
of  the  many  excellent  things  which  Plu- 
tarch tells  of  Socrates  is  this  noteworthy 
incident  of  his  power  of  abstinence.  lie 
says,  whenever  Socrates  returned  from 
any  exercise,  though  he  might  be  extreme- 
ly dry,  he  refrained  nevertheless  from 
drinking  till  he  had  thrown  away  the 


first  bucket  of  water  he  had  drawn,  that 
he  might  exercise  himself  to  patience, 
and  accustom  his  appetite  to  wait  the 
leisure  of  reason. 

From  water  to  fire  is  a natural  trans- 
ition. How  to  get  a blaze  just  when 
you  want  it  puzzles  the  will  sometimes 
hugely.  Every  traveller  should  provide 
himself  with  a good  handy  steel,  proper 
flint,  and  unfailing  tinder,  because  luci- 
fers  are  liable  to  many  accidents.  Pliny 
recommended  the  wood  of  mulberry,  bay- 
laurel,  and  ivy,  as  good  material  to  be 
rubbed  together  in  order  to  procure  a 
fire ; but  Pliny  is  behind  the  times,  and 
must  not  be  trusted  to  make  rules  for 
General  McLellan’s  boys.  Of  course  no 
one  would  omit  to  take  lucifers  on  a 
tramp;  but  steel,  flint,  and  tinder  are 
three  warm  friends  that  in  an  emer- 
gency will  always  come  up  to  the  strike. 

To  find  firewood  is  a knack,  and  it 
ought  to  be  well  cultivated.  Don’t  despise 
bits  of  dry  moss,  fine  grass,  and  slips  of 
bark,  if  you  come  across  them.  Twenty 
fires  are  failures  in  the  open  air  for  one 
that  succeeds,  unless  the  operator  knows 
his  business.  A novice  will  use  matches, 
wood,  wind,  time,  and  violent  language 
enough  to  burn  down  a city,  and  never 
get  any  satisfaction  out  of  all  the  expen- 
diture; while  a knowing  hand  will,  out 
of  the  stump  of  an  old,  half-rotten  tree, 
bring  you  such  magnificent,  permanent 
heat,  that  your  heart  and  your  tea-kettle 
will  sing  together  for  joy  over  it.  In 
making  a fire,  depend  upon  it,  there  is 
something  more  than  luck , — there  is  al- 
ways talent  in  it  We  once  saw  Charles 
Lever  (Harry  Lorrequer’s  father)  build 
up  a towering  blaze  in  a woody  nook 
out  of  just  nothing  but  what  he  scraped 
up  from  the  ground,  and  his  rare  ability. 
You  remember  Mr.  Opie  the  painter’s 
answer  to  a student  who  asked  him 
what  ho  mixed  his  colors  with.  “ Brains, 
Sir,”  was  tho  artist’s  prompt,  gruff,  and 
right  reply.  It  takes  brains  to  make  a 
fire  in  a rainy  night  out  in  the  woods; 
but  it  can  be  done,  — if  you  only  know 
how  to  begin.  We  have  seen  a hearth 
made  of  logs  on  a deep  snow  sending 
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out  a cheerful  glow,  while  the  rain 
dripped  and  froze  all  about  the  merry 
party  assembled. 

A traveller  ought  to  be  a good  swim- 
mer. There  are  plenty  of  watery  cross- 
ings to  be  got  over,  and  often  there  are 
no  means  at  hand  but  what  Nature  has 
provided  in  legs  and  arms.  But  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  make 
is  a raft.  Inflatable  India-rubber  boats 
also  are  now  used  in  every  climate,  and 
a full-sized  one  weighs  only  forty  pounds. 
General  Fremont  and  Dr.  Livingstono 
have  tested  their  excellent  qualities,  and 
commend  them  as  capable  of  standing 
a wonderful  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 
But  a boat  can  be  made  out  of  almost 
anything,  if  one  have  the  skill  to  put  it 
together.  A party  of  sailors  whose  boat 
had  been  stolen  put  out  to  sea  and  were 
eighteen  hours  afloat  in  a crazy  craft 
made  out  of  a large  basket  woven  with 
boughs  such  as  they  could  pick  up,  and 
covered  with  their  canvas  tent,  the  in- 
side being  plastered  with  clay  to  keep 
out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  fording  streams,  it  is  well,  if  the 
water  be  deep  and  swift,  to  carry  heavy 
stones  in  tho  hands,  in  order  to  resist  be- 
ing borne  away  by  the  current  Fords 
should  not  be  deeper  than  three  feet  for 
men,  or  four  feet  for  horses. 

Among  the  small  conveniences,  a good 
strong  pocket-knife,  a small  “ hard  chisel,” 
and  a file  should  not  be  forgotten.  A great 
deal  of  real  work  can  be  done  with  very 
few  tools.  One  of  Colt’s  rifles  is  a com- 
panion which  should  be  specially  cared 
for,  and  a water-proof  cover  should  al- 
ways be  taken  to  protect  the  lock  during 
showers.  There  is  one  rule  among  hunt- 
ers which  ought  always  to  be  remem- 
bered, namely,— “ Look  at  the  gun,  but 
never  let  the  gun  look  at  you,  or  at  your 
companions.”  Travellers  are  always  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  careless  handling 
of  fire-arms,  and  numerous  accidents  oc- 
cur by  carrying  the  piece  with  the  cock 
down  on  the  nipple.  Three-fourths  of  all 
the  gun  accidents  are  owing  to  this  cause ; 
for  a blow  on  the  back  of  the  cock  is  al- 
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most  sure  to  explode  the  cap,  while  a gun 
at  half-cock  is  comparatively  safe. 

Don’t  carry  too  many  eatables  on  your 
expeditions.  Dr.  Kane  says  his  party 
learned  to  modify  and  reduce  their  trav- 
elling-gear, and  found  that  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  simplicity  and  to  their  ap- 
parent privation  of  articles  of  supposed 
necessity  were  their  actual  comfort  and 
practical  efficiency.  Step  by  step,  as 
long  as  their  Arctic  service  continued, 
they  went  on  reducing  their  sledging- 
outfit,  until  they  at  last  came  to  the  Es- 
quimaux ultimatum  of  simplicity,  — raw 
meat  and  a fur  bag.  Salt  and  pepper 
are  needful  condiments.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  are  out  of  place  on  a roughing  expe- 
dition. Among  the  most  portable  kinds 
of  solid  food  are  pemmican,  jerked  meat, 
wheat  flour,  barley,  peas,  cheese,  and  bis- 
cuit Salt  meat  is  a disappointing  dish, 
and  apt  to  be  sadly  uncertain.  Some- 
body once  said  that  water  had  tasted  of 
sinners  ever  since  the  flood,  and  salted 
meat  sometimes  has  a taint  full  as  -vivid. 
Twenty-eight  ounces  of  real  nutriment 
per  diem  for  a man  in  rough  work  as  a 
traveller  will  be  all  that  he  requires ; if  he 
perform  severe  tramping,  thirty  ounces. 

The  French  say,  (Test  la  soupe  qui  fait 
le  soldat , and  we  have  always  found  on 
a tramping  expedition  nothing  so  life- 
restoring after  fatigue  and  hunger  as  the 
portable  soup  now  so  easily  obtained  at 
places  where  prepared  food  is  put  up  for 
travellers’  uses.  Spirituous  liquors  are 
no  help  in  roughing  it  On  the  contrary, 
they  invite  sunstroke,  and  various  other 
unpleasant  visitors  incident  to  the  life 
of  a traveller.  Habitual  brandy-drinkers 
give  out  sooner  than  cold-water  men,  and 
we  have  seen  fainting  red  noses  by  the 
score  succumb  to  the  weather,  when  boys 
addicted  to  water  would  crow  like  chan- 
ticleer through  a long  storm  of  sleet  and 
snow  on  the  freezing  Alps. 

It  is  not  well  to  lose  your  way ; but  in 
case  this  unpleasant  luck  befall  you,  set 
systematically  to  work  to  find  it  Throw 
terror  to  the  idiots  who  always  flutter 
and  flounder,  and  so  go  wrong  inevita- 
bly. Galton  the  Plucky  says,  — and  he 
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has  as  much  cool  wisdom  to  impart  as  a 
traveller  needs,  — when  you  make  the 
unlively  discovery  that  you  are  lost,  ask 
yourself  the  three  following  questions : — 

1.  What  is  tho  least  distance  that  I 
can  with  certainty  specify,  within  which 
the  path,  the  river,  the  sea-shore,  etc., 
that  I wish  to  regain,  lies  ? 

2.  What  is  the  direction,  in  a vague, 
general  way,  in  which  the  path  or  river 
runs,  or  the  sca-coast  tends  ? 

3.  When  I last  left  the  path,  etc.,  did 
I turn  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  ? 

As  regards  the  first,  calculate  delib- 
erately how  long  you  have  been  riding 
or  walking,  and  at  what  pace,  since  you 
left  your  party ; subtract  for  stoppages 
and  well-recollected  zigzags ; allow  a 
mile  and  a half  per  hour  as  the  pace 
when  you  have  been  loitering  on  foot, 
and  three  and  a half  when  you  have 
been  walking  fast.  Occasional  running 
makes  an  almost  inappreciable  difference. 
A man  is  always  much  nearer  the  lost 
path  than  he  is  inclined  to  fear. 

As  regards  the  second,  if  you  recollect 
the  third,  and  also  know  the  course  of 
the  path  within  eight  points  of  the  com- 
pass, (or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  horizon,) 
it  is  a great  gain  ; or  even  if  you  know 
your  direction  within  twelve  points,  or 
one- third  of  the  whole  horizon,  that 


knowledge  is  worth  something.  Don’t 
hurry,  if  you  get  bewildered.  Stop  and 
think.  Then  arrange  matters,  and  you 
are  safe.  When  Napoleon  was  once 
caught  in  a fog,  while  riding  with  his 
staff  across  a shallow  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  he  thought,  as  usual.  His  way  was 
utterly  lost,  and  going  forward  he  found 
himself  in  deeper  water.  So  he  order- 
ed his  staff  to  ride  from  him  in  radiating 
lines  in  all  directions,  and  such  of  them 
as  should  find  shallow  water  to  shout 
out  If  Napoleon  had  been  alone  on 
that  occasion,  he  would  have  set  his  five 
wits  to  the  task  of  finding  the  right  way, 
and  he  would  have  found  it. 

Tinally,  cheerfulness  in  large  doses  is 
the  best  medicine  one  can  take  alon<» 
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in  his  out- door  tramps.  We  once  had 
the  good -luck  to  hear  old  Christopher 
North  try  his  lungs  in  the  open  air  in  Scot- 
land. Such  laughter  and  such  hill-shak- 
ing merry-heartedness  we  may  never  lis- 
ten to  again  among  the  Lochs,  but  the  les- 
son of  the  hour  (how  it  rained  that  black 
night !)  is  stamped  for  life  upon  our  re- 
membrance. “ Clap  your  back  against 
the  cliff,”  he  shouted,  “ and  never  mind 
the  deluge  !”  Rest,  glorious  Christopher, 
under  the  turf  you  trod  with  such  a gal- 
lant  bearing ! Few  mortals  knew  how 
to  rough  it  like  you! 
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Timoleox,  a man  prosperous  in  all 
his  undertakings,  was  wont  to  ascribe  bis 
successes  to  good-luck ; but  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  give  credit  to  any  blind  God- 
dess of  Fortune  is  evident  from  his  hav- 
ing built  an  altar  to  a certain  divine  some- 
thing which  he  called  Automatia,  signify- 
ing Spontaneousness,  or  a happy  prompt- 
itude in  following  the  dictates  of  his  own 
genius.  The  Liberator  of  Sicily,  to  be 
sure,  did  not  live  in  an  age  of  newspa- 
pers, and  was  not  liable  at  every  turn  to 
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have  his  elbow  jogged  by  Public  Opinion ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  his  notion  of  a man  fit 
to  lead  was,  that  he  should  be  one  who 
never  waited  to  seize  Opportunity  from 
behind,  and  who  knew  that  events  be- 
come the  masters  of  him  who  is  slow  to 
make  them  his  servants. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  more  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  our  civil  war 
than  that  its  signal  opportunities  have 
failed  to  produce  on  either  side  any  lead- 
er who  has  proved  himself  to  be  gifted 
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•with  this  happy  faculty.  Even  our  states- 
men seem  not  to  have  felt  the  kindling  in- 
spiration of  a great  occasion.  The  coun- 
try is  going  through  a trial  more  crucial, 
if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Revolution ; 
but  no  state-paper  has  thus  far  appeared, 
comparable  in  anything  but  quantity  to 
the  documents  of  our  heroic  period.  Even 
Mr.  Seward  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his 
splendid  art  of  generalization,  or  to  have 
found  out  the  danger  of  those  specious 
boomerangs  of  eloquence,  which,  launch- 
ed from  the  platform  with  the  most  grace- 
ful curves  of  rhetoric,  come  back  not  sel- 
dom to  deal  an  untimely  blow  to  him 
who  sets  them  flying.  The  people  begin 
to  show  signs  of  impatience  that  the  cur- 
tain should  be  so  slow  to  rise  and  show 
them  the  great  actor  in  our  national  tra- 
gedy. They  are  so  used  to  having  a gi- 
gantic bubble  of  notoriety  blown  for  them 
in  a week  by  the  newspapers,  though  it 
burst  in  a day  or  two,  leaving  but  a drop 
of  muddy  suds  behind  it,  that  they  have 
almost  learned  to  think  the  making  of  a 
great  character  as  simple  a matter  as  that 
of  a great  reputation.  Bewildered  as 
they  have  been  with  a mob  of  statesmen, 
generals,  orators,  poets,  and  what  not,  all 
of  them  the  foremost  of  this  or  any  other 
age,  they  seem  to  expect  a truly  great  man 
on  equally  easy  terms  with  these  cheap 
miracles  of  the  press,— grown  as  rapidly, 
to  be  forgotten  as  soon,  as  the  prize  cauli- 
flower of  a county  show.  We  have  im- 
provised an  army ; we  have  conjured  a 
navy  out  of  nothing  so  rapidly  that  pines 
the  jay  screamed  in  last  summer  may  be 
even  now  listening  for  the  hum  of  the 
hostile  shot  from  Sumter ; why  not  give 
another  rub  at  our  Aladdin's  lamp  and 
improvise  a genius  and  a hero  ? 

This  is,  perhaps,  very  natural,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  unreasonable.  Heroes  and 
geniuses  are  never  to  be  had  ready-made, 
nor  was  a tolerable  specimen  of  either 
ever  produced  at  six  months’  notice. 
Dearly  do  nations  pay  for  such  secular 
births ; still  more  dearly  for  their  training. 
They  arc  commonly  rather  the  slow  result 
than  the  conscious  cause  of  revolutions 
in  thought  or  polity.  It  is  no  imputation 
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on  democratic  forms  of  government,  it  is 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  nearly  half 
a century  that  is  in  fault,  if  a sudden  and 
unforewarned  danger  finds  us  without  a 
leader,  whether  civil  or  military,  whom 
the  people  are  willing  to  trust  implicitly, 
and  who  can  in  some  sense  control  events 
by  the  prestige  of  a great  name.  Car- 
lyle and  others  have  for  years  been  lay- 
ing to  the  charge  of  representative  and 
parliamentary  government  the  same  evils 
whose  germ  certain  British  critics,  as  ig- 
norant of  our  national  character  as  of 
our  geography,  arc  so  kindly  ready  to 
find  in  our  democracy.  Mr.  Stuart  Mill, 
in  his  essay  on  “ Liberty,”  has  convinced 
us  that  even  the  tyranny  of  Public  Opin- 
ion is  not,  as  we  had  hastily  supposed,  a 
peculiarly  American  institution,  but  is  to 
the  full  as  stringent  and  as  fertile  of  com- 
monplace in  intellect  and  character  under 
a limited  as  under  a universal  system  of 
suffrage. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  in  our  insti- 
tutions, but  in  our  history,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  causes  of  much  that  is  super- 
ficially  distasteful  and  sometimes  unpleas- 
antly disappointing  in  our  national  habits, 
— we  would  not  too  hastily  say  in  our  na- 
tional character.  Our  most  incorrigible 
blackguards,  and  the  class  of  voters  who 
are  at  the  mercy  of  venal  politicians,  have 
had  their  training,  such  as  it  is,  under 
forms  of  government  and  amid  a social 
order  very  unlike  ours.  Disgust  at  the 
general  dirtiness  and  corruption  of  our 
politics,  we  are  told,  keeps  all  our  leading 
men  out  of  public  life.  This  appears  to 
us,  we  confess,  a rather  shallow  miscon- 
ception. Our  politics  arc  no  dirtier  or 
more  corrupt  than  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors. The  famous  Qunm  pared  sapientid 
regitur  mundus  was  not  said  in  scorn  by 
the  minister  of  a republic,  but  in  sober 
sadness  by  one  whose  dealings  had  been 
lifelong  with  the  courts  and  statesmen  of 
princes.  The  real  disgust  lies  in  the 
selfish  passions  that  are  called  into  play 
by  the  strife  of  party  and  the  small  am- 
bitions of  public  men,  and  not  in  any 
mere  coarseness  in  the  expression  of 
them.  We  are  not  an  elegaut  people: 
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rather  less  so,  on  the  whole,  even  in  the 
aristocratic  South  than  in  the  democratic 
North.  In  this  past  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  sixty-one,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  we  shudder  to  think  of  it,  that 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  shovelled  their  green -peas  in- 
to their  mouths  with  uncanonical  knife- 
blades,  just  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  did  in  a 
darker  age,  when  yet  the  “ Times  ” and 
the  silver  fork  were  not.  Nay,  let  us 
make  a clean  breast  of  all  these  horrors 
at  once,  it  is  probably  true  that  myriads 
of  fair  salmon  were  contaminated  with 
the  brutal  touch  of  steel  in  scenes  of  un- 
hallowed family-festival.  The  only  miti- 
gating circumstance  is  that  such  luxuries 
are  within  the  reach  of  ten  Americans 
where  one  European  sees  them  any  near- 
er than  through  the  windows  of  the  vic- 
tualler. No,  we  must  yield  the  point 
We  are  not  an  elegant  people,  least  of 
all  in  our  politics ; but  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  this  which  keeps  our  first-rate  men 
out  of  political  life,  or  that  it  is  the  result 
of  our  democratic  system. 

It  has  been  our  good-fortune  hitherto 
that  our  annals  have  been  of  that  hap- 
py kind  which  write  themselves  on  the 
face  of  a continent  and  in  the  general 
well-being  of  a people,  rather  than  in 
those  more  striking  and  commonly  more 
disastrous  events  which  attract  the  his- 
torian. We  have  been  busy,  thriving, 
and  consequently,  except  to  some  few 
thoughtful  people  like  Be  Toequevillc, 
profoundly  uninteresting.  We  have  been 
housekeeping ; and  why  does  the  novelist 
always  make  his  bow  to  the  hero  and  her- 
oine at  the  church-door,  unless  because 
he  knows,  that,  if  they  are  well  off,  noth- 
ing more  is  to  be  made  of  them  ? Pros- 
perity is  the  forcing-house  of  mediocrity ; 
and  if  we  have  ceased  to  produce  great 
men,  it  is  because  we  have  not,  since  we 
became  a nation,  been  forced  to  pay  the 
terrible  price  at  which  alone  they  can  be 
bought.  Great  men  are  excellent  things 
for  a nation  to  have  had ; but  a normal 
condition  that  should  give  a constant  suc- 
cession of  them  would  be  the  most  wretch- 
ed possible  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  We 
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have  had  and  still  have  honest  and  capa- 
ble men  in  public  life,  brave  and  able  of- 
ficers in  our  army  and  navy  *,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  either  in  our  civil  or 
military  history  for  many  years  to  devel- 
op any  latent  qualities  of  greatness  that 
may  have  been  in  them.  It  is  only  first- 
rate  events  that  call  for  and  mould  first- 
rate  characters.  If  there  has  been  less 
stimulus  for  the  more  showy  and  striking 
kinds  of  ambition,  if  the  rewards  of  a 
public  career  have  been  less  brilliant  than 
in  other  countries,  yet  we  have  shown, 
(and  this  is  a legitimate  result  of  democ- 
racy,) perhaps  beyond  the  measure  of 
other  nations,  that  plebeian  genius  for 
the  useful  which  has  been  chieflv  de- 
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manded  by  our  circumstances,  and  which 
docs  more  than  war  or  state-craft  to  in- 
crease the  well-being  and  therefore  the 
true  glory  of  nations.  Few  great  soldiers 
or  great  ministers  have  done  so  much  for 
their  country  as  Whitney’s  cotton-gin  and 
McCormick’s  reaper  have  done  for  ours. 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  country  has 
degenerated  under  democracy,  but  our 
position  as  a people  has  been  such  as  to 
turn  our  energy,  capacity,  and  accom- 
plishment into  prosaic  channels.  Physi- 
cians call  certain  remedies,  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  in  desperate  cases,  heroic.,  and 
Providence  reserves  heroes  for  similar 
crises  in  the  body  politic.  They  arc  not 
sent  but  in  times  of  agony  and  peril.  If 
we  have  lacked  the  thing,  it  is  because 
we  have  lacked  the  occasion  for  it.  And 
even  where  truly  splendid  qualities  have 
been  displayed,  as  by  our  sailors  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  by  our  soldiers  in  Mex- 
ico, they  have  been  either  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  to  means,  or  on  a scene  so  re- 
mote from  European  interests,  that  they 
have  failed  of  anything  like  cosmopolitan 
appreciation.  Our  great  actors  have 
been  confined  to  what,  so  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned,  has  been  a provincial  thea- 
tre ; and  an  obscure  stage  is  often  as  fatal 
to  fame  as  the  want  of  a poet 

But  meanwhile  has  not  this  been  very 
much  the  case  with  our  critics  them- 
selves ? Leading  British  statesmen  may 
be  more  accomplished  scholars  than  ours, 
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Parliament  may  be  more  elegantly  bored 
than  Congress ; but  we  have  a rooted  con- 
viction that  commonplace  thought  and 
shallow  principles  do  not  change  their 
nature,  even  though  disguised  in  the 
English  of  Addison  himself.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone knows  vastly  more  Greek  than 
Mr.  Chase,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  if  he  have  shown  himself  an  abler 
finance -minister.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  England  has  produced  no  statesmen 
whom  her  own  historians  will  pronounce 
to  be  more  than  second-  or  third-rate 
men.  The  Crimean  War  found  her,  if 
her  own  journalists  were  to  be  believed, 
without  a single  great  captain  whether 
on  land  or  sea,  with  incompetence  in 
every  department,  civil  and  military,  and 
driven  to  every  shift,  even  to  foreign  en- 
listment and  subsidy,  to  put  on  foot  an 
army  of  a hundred  thousand  men.  What 
an  opportunity  for  sermonizing  on  the 
failure  of  representative  government ! In 
that  war  England  lost  much  of  her  old 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  felt 
that  she  had  lost  it.  But  nothing  would 
have  been  more  unphilosophical  than  to 
have  assumed  that  England  was  degen- 
erate or  decrepit.  It  was  only  that  her 
training  had  been  for  so  long  exclusively 
mechanical  and  peaceful.  The  terrible, 
but  glorious,  experience  of  the  Indian 
Rebellion  showed  that  Englishmen  still 
possessed  in  as  full  measure  as  ever  those 
noble  characteristics  on  which  they  justly 
pride  themselves,  and  of  which  a nation 
of  kindred  blood  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  them  the  praise.  When  the  heroic 
qualities  found  their  occasion,  they  were 
not  wanting. 

We  do  not  say  this  as  unduly  sensitive 
to  the  unfriendly,  often  insulting  and  al- 
ways unwise,  criticisms  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  press  and  the  public  men  of 
England.  In  ordinary  times  we  could 
afford  to  receive  them  with  a good-na- 
tured smile.  The  zeal  of  certain  new 
converts  to  Adam  Smith  in  behalf  of  the 
free-trade  principles  whose  cross  they 
have  assumed,  their  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  all  heretics  to  what  is  their 
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doxy  and  therefore  according  to  Dean 
Swift  orthodoxy,  and  the  naive  uncon- 
sciousness with  which  they  measure  and 
weigh  the  moral  qualities  of  other  nations 
by  the  yards  of  cotton  or  tons  of  manu- 
factured iron  which  they  consume  for  the 
benefit  of  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  are 
certainly  as  comic  as  anything  in  Aris- 
tophanes. The  madness  of  the  philoso- 
pher who  deemed  himself  personally  an- 
swerable for  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
has  more  than  its  match  in  the  sense  of 
responsibility  shown  by  British  journal- 
ists for  the  good  conduct  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  All  other  kingdoms,  poten- 
tates, and  powers  would  seem  to  be  mi- 
nors or  luuaties,  and  they  the  divinely 
appointed  guardians  under  bonds  to  see 
that  their  unhappy  wards  do  no  harm  to 
themselves  or  others.  We  confess,  that, 
in  reading  the  “ Times,”  we  have  been 
sometimes  unable  to  suppress  a feeling 
of  humorous  pity  for  the  young  man  who 
does  the  leading  articles,  and  who  finds 
himself,  fresh  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge and  the  writing  of  Latin  verses, 
called  suddenly  to  the  autocracy  of  the 
Universe.  We  must  pardon  a little  to 
the  imperii  novitas , to  the  necessity  of 
having  universal  misinformation  always 
on  tap  in  his  inkstand.  He  summous 
emperors,  kings,  ministers,  even  whole 
nations,  to  the  inexorable  blackboard. 
His  is  the  great  normal  school  of  philos- 
ophy, statesmanship,  political  economy, 
taste,  and  deportment.  He  must  help 
Cavour  to  a knowledge  of  Italy,  teach 
Napoleon  to  appreciate  the  peculiarities 
of  French  character,  interpret  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
holds  himself  directly  accountable  to 
heaven  and  earth,  alike  for  the  right 
solution  of  the  Papal  Question  and  for 
the  costume  of  his  countrymen  in  foreign 
parts.  Theology  or  trousers,  he  is  infal- 
lible in  both.  Gregory  the  Seventh’s 
wildest  dream  of  a universal  popedom  is 
more  than  fulfilled  in  him.  He  is  the 
unapproachable  model  of  quack  adver- 
tisers. He  pats  Italy  on  the  head  and 
cries,  “ Study  constitutional  government 
as  exemplified  in  England,  and  try  Me- 
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chi’s  razor-strops.”  For  France  he  pre- 
scribes a reduction  of  army  and  navy, 
and  an  increased  demand  for  Manchester 
prints.  America  he  warns  against  mili- 
tary despotism,  advises  a tonic  of  Eng- 
lish iron,  and  a compress  of  British  cot- 
ton, as  sovereign  against  internal  rupture. 
What  a weight  for  the  shoulders  of  our 
poor  Johannes  Factotum ! He  is  the  com - 
tnissionnaire  of  mankind,  their  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,  ready  with  a disin- 
terested opinion  in  matters  of  art  or  virtu, 
and  eager  to  furnish  anything,  from  a 
counterfeit  Buddhist  idol  to  a poisoned 
pickle,  for  a commission,  varying  accord- 
in"  to  circumstances. 

C 

But  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  wis- 
dom or  the  disinterestedness  of  the  organs 
of  English  commercial  sentiment,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  us  that  the  public  opinion  of  England 
should  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  our 
affairs.  It  would  be  idle  to  complain 
that  her  policy  is  selfish ; for  the  policy  of 
nations  is  always  so.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  forget  that  the  sympathy  of  the  British 
people  has  always  declared  itself,  sooner 
or  later,  in  favor  of  free  institutions,  and 
of  a manly  and  upright  policy  toward 
other  nations,  or  that  this  sympathy  has 
been  on  the  whole  more  outspoken  and 
enduring  among  Englishmen  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  the  Old  World.  We  may 
justly  complain  that  England  should  see 
no  difference  between  a rebel  confedera- 
cy and  a nation  to  which  she  was  bound 
by  treaties  and  with  which  she  had  so 
long  been  on  terms  of  amity  gradually 
ripening  to  friendship.  But  do  not  let 
us  be  so  childish  as  to  wish  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  “ Times  Correspondent,” 
a shrewd,  practised,  and,  for  a foreigner, 
singularly  accurate  observer,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  only  authentic  intel- 
ligence from  Secessia  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  whose  strictures, 
( however  we  may  smile  at  his  specula- 
tions.) if  rightly  taken,  may  do  us  infi- 
nite service.  Did  he  tell  us  anything 
about  the  shameful  rout  of  Bull  Run 
which  could  not  have  been  predicted 
beforehand  of  raw  troops,  or  which,  in- 


deed, General  Scott  himself  had  not 
foreboded?  That  was  not  an  especially 
American  disgrace.  Every  nationality 
under  heaven  was  represented  there,  and 
an  alarm  among  the  workmen  on  the 
Plains  of  Shinar  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  were  settling  could 
not  have  set  in  motion  a more  polyglot 
stampede.  The  way  to  blot  out  Bull  Run 
is  as  our  brave  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania men  did  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  with  their 
own  blood,  poured  only  too  lavishly.  To 
our  minds,  the  finest  and  most  character- 
istic piece  of  English  literature,  more  in- 
spiring even  than  Henry’s  speech  to  his 
soldiers  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  is  Nel- 
son’s signal,  “England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.”  When  we  have  risen  to 
that  level  and  are  content  to  stand  there, 
with  no  thought  of  self,  but  only  of  our 
country  and  what  we  owe  her,  we  need 
wince  at  no  hostile  sneer  nor  dread  any 
foreign  combination.  Granted  that  we 
have  been  a little  boyish  and  braggart, 
as  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  in  a nation 
hardly  out  of  its  teens,  our  present  trial 
is  likely  to  make  men  of  us,  and  to  leave 
us,  like  our  British  cousins,  content  with 
the  pleasing  consciousness  that  wo  are 
the  supreme  of  creation  and  under  no 
necessity  of  forever  proclaiming  it.  Our 
present  experience,  also,  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  English  judgment  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  English  views  concerning  our  pol- 
icy and  character  may  have  the  good  re- 
sult of  making  our  independence  in  mat- 
ters of  thought  and  criticism  as  complete 
as  our  political  emancipation. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  tenden- 
cies of  opinion  among  educated  English- 
men during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  vears 
could  hardly  be  surprised,  that,  when  the 
question  was  presented  to  them  as  being 
between  aristocratic  and  democratic  ideas, 
between  a race  of  gentlemen  and  a mob 
of  shopkeepers  and  snobs,  they  should 
have  been  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
the  South.  There  have  been  unmistak- 
able symptoms  of  a reaction  in  England, 
since  1848  especially,  against  liberalism 
in  politics  and  in  favor  of  things  as  they 
are.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that  Eng- 
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lishmen  did  not  stop  to  examine  too  close- 
ly the  escutcheon  and  pedigree  of  this 
self-patented  nobility.  With  one  or  two 
not  very  striking  exceptions,  like  Lord 
Fairfax  and  Washington,  (who  was  of 
kin  to  one  of  the  few  British  peers  that 
have  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
hanged,)  the  entire  population  of  America 
is  descended  from  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  the  old  countries.  The  differ- 
ence has  been,  that  the  man  at  the  South 
who  raised  cotton  and  sold  it  has  grad- 
ually grown  to  consider  himself  a superior 
being  by  comparison  with  his  own  ne- 
groes, while  the  man  at  the  North  who 
raised  potatoes  and  sold  them  Inis  been 
content  with  the  old  Saxon  notion  that  he 
was  as  good  as  his  neighbors.  The  de- 
scendant of  the  Huguenot  tradesman  or 
artisan,  if  in  Boston,  builds  Faneuil  Hall 
or  founds  Bowdoin  College;  if  in  Charles- 
ton, he  deals  in  negroes  and  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  mass 
of  the  population  at  the  South  is  more  in- 
tensely democratic,  so  far  as  white  men 
are  concerned,  than  the  same  class  at  the 
North. 

There  is  a little  inconsistency  in  the 
English  oracles  in  this  respect ; for,  while 
they  cannot  conceal  a kind  of  sympathy 
with  the  Southern  Rebels  in  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  war  upon  democratic 
institutions,  they  tell  us  that  they  would 
heartily  espouse  our  cause,  if  we  would  but 
proclaim  a crusade  against  Slavery.  Sup- 
pose the  Squires  of  England  had  got  up  a 
rebellion  because  societies  had  been  form- 
ed for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  - Laws  ; 
which  would  the  “ Times  ” have  gone  for 
putting  down  first,  the  rebellion  or  the 
laws  ? England  professes  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  principles  of  this  wicked, 
this  unholy  war,  as  she  calls  it  Yet  she 
was  not  so  slow  to  understand  the  necessi- 
ty of  putting  down  the  Irish  Insurrection 
of  1818,  or  the  Indian  Rebellion  ten  years 
later.  She  thinks  it  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  subdue 
and  hold  provinces  so  vast  as  the  Cotton 
States  of  America ; yet  she  neither  fore- 
boded nor  as  yet  has  found  any  imprac- 
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ticability  in  renewing  and  retaining  her 
hold  on  the  vaster  provinces  of  British 
India, — provinces  inhabited,  all  of  them, 
by  races  alien  in  blood,  religion,  and  man- 
ners, and  mauy  by  a population  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  our  Southern  States, 
brave,  warlike,  and,  to  some  extent,  train- 
ed in  European  tactics.  To  have  aban- 
doned India  would  have  been  to  surren- 
der the  greatness  of  England.  English 
writers  and  speakers,  in  discussing  our 
affairs,  overlook  wholly  the  fact  that  a 
rebellion  may  be  crushed  by  anything 
except  force  of  arms.  Among  a people 
of  the  same  lineage  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  yesterday  contented  under  the 
same  Constitution,  and  in  an  age  when 
a victory  in  the  stock-market  is  of  more 
consequence  than  successes  in  the  field, 
political  and  economical  necessities  may 
be  safely  reckoned  on  as  slow,  but  effec- 
tive, allies  of  the  old  order  of  things.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  too  much  used 
to  sudden  and  seemingly  unaccountable 
political  revolutions  not  to  be  able  to  for- 
feit their  consistency  without  any  loss  of 
self-respect;  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Southern  Rebellion  was  forced  up  to 
its  present  formidable  proportions,  mainly 
by  party  management,  is  not  unlikely  to 
find  its  parallel  in  suddenness  of  collapse. 
But  whether  this  prove  to  be  the  fact  or 
not,  nay,  even  if  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Union  had  been  hopeless  from  the 
first,  a government  which  should  have 
abandoned  its  capital,  which  should  have 
flinched  from  the  first  and  plainest  duty 
of  self-preservation,  which  should  have 
admitted  by  a cowardly  surrender  that 
force  was  law,  that  treason  was  constitu- 
tional, and  fraud  honorable,  would  have 
deserved  and  received  the  contempt  of 
all  civilized  nations,  of  England  among 
the  first. 

There  is  no  such  profound  and  univer- 
sal alienation,  still  less  such  an  antago- 
nism in  political  theory,  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the -Northern  and  Southern  parts 
of  the  Union,  as  some  English  journals 
would  infer  from  the  foolish  talk  of  a few 
conceited  persons  in  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  There  is  no  question  between 
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landholders  on  the  one  side  and  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  on  the  other. 
The  bulk  of  the  population,  North  and 
South,  are  holders  of  land,  while  the  av- 
erage size  of  the  holdings  of  land  under 

P O 

cultivation  is  probably  greater  in  the  Free 
than  in  the  Slave  States.  The  largest 
single  estate  in  the  country  is,  we  be- 
lieve, in  Illinois.  Generalizations  are 
commonly  unsafe  in  proportion  ns  they 
are  tempting;  and  this,  together  with  its 
pretty  twin-brother  about  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads,  would  seem  to  have  been 
hatched  from  the  same  egg  and  in  the 
same  mare’s-nest  If  we  should  take 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  Mr. 
Smith  O’Brien  for  our  premises,  instead 
of  the  manifest  facts  of  the  case,  our  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  Ireland  would  be 
an  anachronism  which  no  Englishman 
would  allow  to  bo  Avithin  half  a century 
of  the  actual  condition  of  things.  And 
yet  could  the  Irish  revolutionists  of  thir- 
teen years  ago  have  had  the  advantage 
of  a ministry  like  that  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 

— had  every  Irish  officer  and  6oldier 
been  false  to  his  honor  and  his  allegiance, 

— had  Ireland  been  supplied  and  Eng- 
land stripped  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  by  the  connivance  of  the  Govern- 
ment,— the  riot  of  1848  might  have  be- 
come a rebellion  as  formidable  as  our 
own  in  everything  but  territorial  propor- 
tions. Equally  untrue  is  the  theory  that 
our  Tariff  is  the  moving  cause  of  South- 
ern discontent  Louisiana  certainly  would 
hardly  urge  this  as  the  reason  of  her  se- 
cession ; and  if  the  Rebel  States  could 
succeed  in  establishing  their  independ- 
ence, they  would  find  more  difficulty  in 
raising  a national  revenue  by  direct  tax- 
es than  the  North,  and  would  be  driven 
probably  to  a tariff  more  stringent  than 
that  of  the  present  United  States.  If  we 
are  to  generalize  at  all,  it  must  be  on 
broader  and  safer  grounds.  Prejudices 
and  class-interests  may  occasion  tempo- 
rary disturbances  in  the  current  of  hu- 
man affairs,  but  they  do  not  permanently 
change  the  course  of  the  channel.  That 
is  governed  by  natural  and  lasting  caus- 
es, aud  commerce,  in  spite  of  Southern 


Commercial  Conventions,  will  no  more 
flow  up-hill  than  water.  It  is  possible,  we 
will  not  say  probable,  that  our  present 
difficulties  may  result  to  the  advantage 
both  of  England  and  America:  to  Eng- 
land, by  giving  her  a real  hold  upon  In- 
dia as  the  source  of  her  cotton-supply, 
and  to  America  by  making  the  North  the 
best  customer  for  the  staple  of  the  South. 

We  believe  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion  to  be  something  far 
deeper  than  any  social  prejudice  or  po- 
litical theory  on  the  part  of  slavehold- 
ers, or  any  general  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger to  their  peculiar  property.  That 
cause  is  a moral  one,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  recklessness,  the  conceit,  the  soph- 
istry, the  selfishness,  which  are  necessari- 
ly engendered  by  Slavery  itself.  A gen- 
eration of  men  educated  to  justify  a crime 
against  the  Law  of  Nature  because  it  is 
profitable,  will  hardly  be  restrained  long 
by  any  merely  political  obligation,  when 
they  have  been  persuaded  to  see  their 
advantage  in  the  breach  of  it.  Why  not, 
then,  at  once  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  mischief?  Why  did  not  England  at- 
tack Irish  Catholicism  in  1848?  Why 
does  not  Louis  Napoleon  settle  the  Papal 
Question  with  a stroke  of  his  pen  ? Be- 
cause the  action  of  a constitutional  gov- 
ernment is  limited  by  constitutional  obli- 
gations. Because  every  government,  even 
if  despotic,  must  be  guided  by  policy 
rather  than  abstract  right  or  reason.  Be- 
cause, in  our  own  case,  so  much  pains  have 
been  taken  to  persuade  the  jieople  of  some 
peculiar  sanctity  in  human  property,  and 
to  teach  them  the  duty  of  yielding  their 
moral  instincts  to  their  duty  as  citizens, 
that  even  the  Free  States  are  by  no 
means  ripe  for  a crusade.  The  single 
and  simple  duty  of  the  Government  is  to 
put  down  resistance  to  its  legitimate  au- 
thority ; it  meddles,  and  can  meddle,  with 
no  claim  of  right  except  the  monstrous 
one  of  rebellion.  An  absolute  ruler  in 
advance  of  his  people  has  been  more  than 
once  obliged  to  abandon  his  refonns  to 
save  his  throne ; a popular  government 
which  should  put  itself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion might  endanger  not  only  its  oavu 
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hold  upon  power,  (a  minor  considera- 
tion,) but,  in  such  a crisis  as  ours,  the 
very  frame  of  society  itself.  AVe  must 
admit  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  sometimes  seemed  to  us  over- 
cautious ; that,  while  it  has  not  scrupled, 
and  wisely  has  not  scrupled,  to  go  be- 
hind the  letter  of  the  law  to  its  spirit,  in 
dealing  with  open  abettors  of  treason  in 
the  Free  States,  because  they  were  per- 
verting private  right  to  public  wrong,  it 
has  been  as  scrupulous  of  meddling  with 
a rebel’s  legal  right  in  man,  though  that 
man  were  being  used  for  a weapon  or  a 
tool  against  itself,  as  if  to  touch  it  were 
anathema.  The  divinity,  which  is  only 
a hedge  about  a king,  becomes  a wall  of 
triple  brass  about  a slaveholder. 

But  while  we  should  prefer  a more 
daring,  or  at  least  a more  definite  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  we  do 
not  think  the  time  has  come  for  turning 
the  war  into  a crusade.  The  example 
of  saints,  martyrs,  and  heroes,  who  could 
disregard  consequences  because  the  con- 
sequences concerned  only  themselves  and 
their  own  life,  is  for  the  private  man,  and 
not  for  the  statesman  who  is  responsible 
for  the  complex  life  of  the  commonwealth. 
To  carry  on  a war  we  must  have  money, 
to  get  money  we  must  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  money-holders,  who  would 
not  advance  a dollar  on  a pledge  of  the 
finest  sentiments  in  the  world.  There  is 
something  instructive  in  the  fate  of  that 
mob  of  enthusiasts  who  followed  the  ban- 
ner of  Walter  the  Penniless,  a name  of 
evil  omen.  It  saves  trouble  to  say  that 
we  must  fight  the  Devil  with  fire  ; though, 
when  the  Devil  is  incarnate  in  human  be- 
ings, that  policy  has  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful at  Smithfield  or  elsewhere.  But 
in  trying  the  fiery  cure  of  a servile  insur- 
rection, we  should  run  the  risk  of  con- 
verting the  whole  white  population  of  the 
South  into  devils  of  the  most  desperate 
sort,  with  whom  any  kind  of  reconcilia- 
tion, even  truce,  would  be  impossible. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  end 
of  this  war  will  see  the  snake  of  Slavery 
scotched,  if  not  killed.  Events  move,  — 
slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  they  move,  — and 
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the  thought  of  the  people  moves  with 
them  unconsciously  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  God.  Government  can  do  little,  per- 
haps, in  controlling  them ; but  it  has  no 
right  to  the  power  it  holds,  if  it  has  not 
the  insight  and  the  courage  to  make  use 
of  them  at  the  right  moment.  If  the  su- 
preme question  should  arise  of  submitting 
to  rebellion  or  of  crushing  it  in  a com- 
mon ruin  with  the  wrong  that  engen- 
dered  it,  we  believe  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  people  would  falter.  The 
time  for  answering  that  question  may  be 
nearer  than  we  dream;  but  meanwhile 
wc  would  not  hasten  what  would  at  best 
be  a terrible  necessity,  and  justifiable 
only  as  such.  We  believe  this  war  is 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  extinction 
of  Slavery  by  the  action  of  economical 
causes,  and  we  should  prefer  that  solu- 
tion to  one  of  fire  and  blood.  Already 
the  system  has  received  a death-blow  in 
Maryland  and  Missouri.  In  Western 
Virginia  it  is  practically  extinct.  If  the 
war  is  carried  on  with  vigor,  it  may  be- 
come so  before  long  in  East  Tennessee. 
Texas  should  be  taken  possession  of  and 
held  at  any  cost,  and  a territory  capable 
of  supplying  the  world  with  cotton  to  any 
conceivable  amount  thrown  open  to  free 
labor. 

However  regarded,  this  war  into  which 
we  have  been  driven  is,  in  fact,  a war 
against  Slavery.  But  emancipation  is  not 
and  could  not  be  the  object  of  the  war.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  military  necessity  when  our 
armies  advance.  To  proclaim  freedom 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  an  un- 
armed, subject,  and  dispirited  race,  when 
the  whole  white  population  is  in  arms, 
would  be  as  futile  as  impolitic.  Till  we 
can  equip  our  own  army,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  arming  the  slaves  ; and  to  incite  them 
to  insurrection  without  arms,  and  without 
the  certainty  of  support  at  first  and  pro- 
tection afterward,  would  be  merely  sacri- 
ficing them  to  no  good  end.  It  is  true, 
the  war  may  lack  the  ardent  stimulus  that 
would  for  a time  be  imparted  to  it  by  a 
direct  and  obvious  moral  purpose.  But  we 
doubt  whether  the  impulse  thus  gained 
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would  hold  out  long  against  the  im- 
mense practical  obstacles  with  which  it 
would  be  confronted  and  the  chill  of  dis- 
appointment which  is  sure  to  follow  an 
attempt  to  realize  ideal  good  by  mate- 
rial means.  Nor  would  our  gain  in  this 
respect  more  than  compensate  for  the 
strength  which  would  be  added  to  the 
rebels  by  despair.  It  is  a question  we 
have  hardly  the  heart  to  discuss,  where 
our  wishes,  our  hopes,  almost  our  faith  in 
God,  are  on  one  side,  our  understanding 
and  experience  on  the  other. 

Nor  are  we  among  those  who  would 
censure  the  Government  for  undue  len- 
iency. If  democracy  has  made  us  a good- 
natured  people,  it  is  a strong  argument 
in  its  favor,  and  we  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  evil  passions  of  men  will  ever  be 
buried  beyond  hope  of  resurrection.  We 
would  not  have  this  war  end  without  sig- 
nal and  bitter  retribution,  and  especially 
for  all  who  have  been  guilty  of  deliberate 
treachery;  for  that  is  a kind  of  baseness 
that  should  be  extirpated  at  any  cost. 
If,  in  moments  of  impatience,  we  have 
wished  for  somethin"  like  the  rough  king- 
ship  of  Jackson,  cooler  judgment  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  strength  of  democratic 
institutions  will  be  more  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  success  under  an  honest 
Chief  Magistrate  of  average  capacity 
than  under  a man  exceptional,  whether 
by  force  of  character  or  contempt  of 
precedent. 

Is  this,  then,  to  be  a commonplace 
war,  a prosaic  and  peddling  quarrel 
about  Cotton  ? Shall  there  be  nothing  to 


enlist  enthusiasm  or  kindle  fanaticism  ? 
Are  we  to  have  no  Cause  like  that  for 
which  our  English  republican  ancestors 
died  so  gladly  on  the  field,  with  such  dig- 
nity on  the  scaffold  ? — no  Cause  that 
shall  give  us  a hero,  who  knows  but  a 
Cromwell  ? To  our  minds,  though  it 
may  be  obscure  to  Englishmen  who  look 
on  Lancashire  as  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, no  army  was  ever  enlisted  for  a 
nobler  service  than  ours.  Not  only  is  it 
national  life  and  a foremost  place  among 
nations  that  is  at  stake,  but  the  vital 
principle  of  Law  itself,  the  august  foun- 
dation on  which  the  very  possibility  of 
government,  above  all  of  self-govern- 
ment, rests  as  in  the  hollow  of  God’s  own 
hand.  If  democracy  shall  prove  itself 
capable  of  having  raised  twenty  millions 
of  people  to  a level  of  thought  where 
they  can  appreciate  this  cardinal  truth, 
and  can  believe  no  sacrifice  too  great  for 
its  defence  and  establishment,  then  de- 
mocracy will  have  vindicated  itself  be- 
yond all  chance  of  future  cavil.  Here, 
we  think,  is  a Cause  the  experience  of 
whose  vicissitudes  and  the  grandeur  of 
whose  triumph  will  be  able  to  give  us 
heroes  and  statesmen.  The  Slave-Power 
must  be  humbled,  must  be  punished,  — 
so  humbled  and  so  punished  as  to  be  a 
warning  forever;  but  Slavery  is  an  evil 
transient  in  its  cause  and  its  conse- 
quences, compared  with  those  which 
would  result  from  unsettling  the  faith  of 
a nation  in  its  own  manhood,  and  setting 
a whole  generation  of  men  hopelessly 
adrift  in  the  formless  void  of  anarchy. 
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The.  Annies  of  Europe  : Comprising  Descrip- 
tions in  Detail  of  the  Military  Systems  of 
England,  France,  Russia , Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sardinia,  adapting  their  Ad- 
vantages to  all  Anns  of  the  United  States 
Service.;  and  embodying  the  Ile}>ort  of  Ob- 
servations in  Europe  during  the  Crimean 
War,  as  Military  Commissioner  from  the 
United  States  Government  in  1855-66.  By 
Gborgk  B.  McClellan,  M^jor-General 
U.  S.  Army.  Originally  published  un- 
der the  Direction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  Order  of  Congress.  Illustrat- 
ed with  a Fine  Steel  Portrait  and  Sev- 
eral Hundred  Engravings.  Philadel- 
phia : J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  8vo. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  examine 
into  the  causes  or  motives  which  have 
produced  military  books  of  the  higher  or- 
der ; for  we  are  thus  vouchsafed  an  in- 
sight into  the  writer’s'genius,  and  an  intel- 
ligence of  the  circumstances  amidst  which 
he  wrote,  and  of  which  he  was  often  an  im- 
portant controller.  The  Archduke  Charles 
wrote  his  “ Grundsatze  der  Strategic,”  etc., 
as  a vindication  of  his  splendid  movements 
in  1796,  against  the  French  armies  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Sambre-et-Meuse ; and  it 
has  remained  at  once  a monument  to  his 
achievements  and  a standard  text-book  in 
military  science.  Marmont,  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  collecting  the  principles 
of  the  sirt  of  war  from  "long  and  frequent 
conversations  with  Napoleon,  twenty  cam- 
paigns, and  more  than  half  a century  of 
experience,”  has  given  us,  in  his  " Esprit 
des  Institutions  Militaires,”  a condensed 
view  of  his  own  military  life,  as  complete, 
if  not  as  pleasantly  diffuse,  as  his  large 
volumes  of  “ Mdmoires.”  Jomini,  from 
an  extended  experience,  and  a study  of 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  which  his  Rus- 
sian position  could  never  induce  him  to 
undervalue,  has  produced  those  standard 
works  which  must  always  remain  the  treas- 
ure-houses of  military  knowledge.  We  ad- 
mire veracity,  but  let  no  soldier  confess 
that  he  has  not  read  the  " Vie  Politique  ct 
Militaire,”  and  the  “Precis  de  1’Art  de  la 
Guerre.”  But,  in  all  these  cases,  the  litera 


scripta  has  been  but  the  closing  act,  — the 
signing  of  the  name  to  History’s  bead-roll 
of  passing  greatness,  — the  testamentum  of 
the  old  soldier  whose  personalty  is  worth 
bequeathing  to  the  world. 

The  work  before  us,  although  of  great 
value  and  present  importance,  is  of  a very 
different  character  ; as  a glance  at  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  it  will  show. 
It  has,  however,  we  would  fondly  hope, 
anticipated  for  its  youthful  author  a great- 
er success. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Sec- 
retary of  War,  sent  a military  commission 
to  Europe,  composed  of  Major  Delafield 
of  the  Engineers,  Major  Mordecai  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  Captain  McClellan,  just 
promoted  from  a Lieutenancy  of  Engi- 
neers to  a Captaincy  in  the  Cavalry.  Ma- 
jor Delafield  was  charged  with  the  spe- 
cial subject  of  Engineering;  Major  Mor 
decai  with  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  ; and  to 
Captain  McClellan  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  a general  report  upon  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Armies,  with  a special  bearing  up- 
on the  formation  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  written  a 
book,  and  that  of  McClellan,  originally 
published  as  a Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War, — in  unmanageable  quarto,  and  at  a 
more  unmanageable  price, — is  now  issued, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  with  the  very  ap- 
propriate title,  " The  Armies  of  Europe,” 
and  in  a convenient  form  for  the  eye  and 
the  purse. 

Whatever  of  technical  value  the  other 
reports  may  have,  — and  they  are,  we 
doubt  not,  excellent,  — McClellan’s  is  the 
only  one  of  popular  interest,  the  only  one 
of  rounded  proportions  and  general  impor- 
tance; and  if  it  also  contain  much  address- 
ed to  the  professional  soldier,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  country  is  now  be- 
ing educated  up  to  the  intelligent  perusal 
of  such  books. 

Travelling  in  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe, — Montesquieu’s  assertion  is 
now  verified,  that  " only  great  nations  can 
have  large  armies,”  — the  commission  met 
everywhere  proper  facilities  for  observa- 
tion. McClellan  made  full  notes  upon  the 
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spot,  procured  all  the  books  of  Tactics, 
Regulations,  Military  Laws,  etc.,  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  such  models  of  arms, 
equipments,  saddles,  bridles,  tents,  etc.,  as 
were  easily  transported.  Operations  of  a 
difficult  and  laborious  character,  such  as 
carrying  horses  on  shipboard,  are  fully  de- 
monstrated with  diagrams.  Marches,  ma- 
noeuvres, detachments,  battles,  are  fully 
discussed.  Such  investigations,  when  the 
French,  Italian,  or  German  language  was 
the  medium,  were  comparatively  easy ; 
but  in  order  to  give  a proper  comparative 
view,  he  was  obliged  also  to  study  Russian, 
which  he  did  successfully ; by  this  means 
he  has  given  us  a masterly  summary  of 
the  Russian  system,  with  its  immense  bat- 
talions, its  thousands  of  military  schools, 
and  its  Cossack  skirmishers,  of  wonderful 
endurance  and  formidable  fierceness. 

The  volume  is  a complete  description  in 
detail  of  the  principal  armies,  and  of  wider 
scope  than  would  be  expected ; for,  while 
the  author  has  been  very  full  upon  the  spe- 
cial topics  assigned  him,  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  duties  of  Engineers  and  Engineer 
Troops,  it  is  easy  to  see  everywhere  that 
these  latter  would  intrude  themselves  with 
the  siren  charms  of  a first  love,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  record  could  dissolve  the  spell. 
Indeed,  he  urgently  recommends  to  the 
Government  the  organization  of  Engineer 
troops,  specifying  their  equipments,  points 
of  instruction,  and  duties.  In  this  depart- 
ment, his  description  of  Military  Bridges 
is  of  great  value.  Incident  to  the  faithful 
descriptions  contained  in  the  Report,  and 
by  far  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
work,  we  would  specify  his  comments  up- 
on all  that  he  saw.  They  are  manly  and 
bold,  but  raisonnA  and  just.  They  give 
token  of  that  originality  of  thought  which 
we  call  genius.  The  opening  chapter  on 
the  Crimean  War  is  the  only  fair  critique 
of  that  gallant,  but  mismanaged  campaign 
we  remember  to  have  seen.  The  author’s 
object  is  to  exhibit  the  movements  of  both 
Allies  and  Russians 

“ As  truth  will  paint  them,  and  as  bards  will 
not.” 

When  McClellan’s  work  first  appear- 
ed, the  “ Athenaeum  ” took  up  spear  and 
shield ; but,  selon  conseil,  McClellan  de- 
clined to  reply,  and  the  champion  fought 
the  nir,  without  injuring  the  record. 


A prime  interest  attaches  to  this  work, 
because,  unconsciously,  the  author  has  giv- 
en us,  in  advance,  his  repertory  of  instru- 
ments and  principles.  From  the  writ- 
ten word  we  may  anticipate  the  brilliant 
achievement,  while  in  every  case  the  ac- 
tion may  be  tested  by  a reference  to  the 
recorded  principle. 

The  retirement  of  Scott  places  McClel- 
lan in  a position  where  he  will  have  nei- 
ther partner  nor  censor  in  his  plans  and 
movements.  The  graceful  and  appropri- 
ate manner  in  which  the  old  veteran  leaves 
the  field,  which  age  and  infirmity  will  no 
longer  allow  him  to  command,  is  but  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  military  rule  of  one 
upon  whose  brow'  the  dew  of  youth  still 
rests,  and  who  brings  to  his  responsible 
task  the  highest  qualities,  combined  with 
a veneration  for  the  noble  virtues  and  an 
emulation  of  the  magnanimous  career  of 
his  predecessor,  at  once  honorable  and  in- 
spiring. 

Spare  Hours.  By  John  Brown,  M.  D., 

Author  of  “ Rab  and  his  Friends.”  Bos- 
ton : Ticknor  & Fields.  16mo. 

It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained why  doctors  are  such  shrewd  and 
genial  men,  and,  when  they  appear  in  the 
literary  field,  such  charming  writers.  This 
is  one  of  the  curious  problems  of  the  day, 
and  undoubtedly  holds  its  own  answer  in 
solution,  but  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  make 
an  observable  precipitate.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  the  times  are  stirring,  and  the  facts 
cannot  settle.  A delightful  exhibition  is 
made  of  something  extremely  good  to  take, 
which  we  swallow  unscrupulously  : in  oth- 
er words,  we  can  only  guess  how  many 
scruples,  and  of  what,  this  blessed  medicine 
for  the  mind  contains.  As  it  is  eminently 
fit  for  every  American  to  have  an  hypothe- 
sis upon  every  subject,  we  might  now,  with 
proper  recklessness,  rush  into  print  with  a 
few  unhesitating  suggestions  upon  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  doctors  gifted  and 
graceful  with  the  pen. 

We  observe,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  some- 
thing independent  of  climate  and  locality, 
and  not  at  all  endemic.  Otherwise  it  might 
be  true  that  the  restless  and  inquisitive 
climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  wears 
the  ordinary  Yankee  to  leanness,  and  " es- 
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tablishcs  a raw  ’’  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, does  soften  to  acuteness,  mobility,  and 
racy  corrugation  in  the  breast  of  its  natu- 
ral ally,  the  Doctor.  For  autocratic  tem- 
pers are  bland  towards  each  other,  and 
murderous  characteristics  can  mutually  im- 
part something  homologous  to  the  refin- 
ing interchange  of  beautiful  souls.  There- 
fore we  do  not  yet  know  how  much  our 
climate  is  indebted  to  our  doctors.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  they  understand  each 
other,  as  the  quack  and  the  fool  do,  whose 
interests  are  identical. 

But  this  will  not  account  for  the  literary 
talent  of  the  doctors.  For  they  write  books 
in  England  and  Scotland,  in  France  and 
temperate  Germany,  in  every  latitude  and 
with  a good  deal ; they  are,  however,  de- 
fective in  longitude,  which  is  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  how  they  will  protract 
their  cases.  With  their  pens  they  are 
prompt,  clean,  humane  in  the  matter  of 
ink,  their  first  intention  almost  always 
successful,  their  thought  expelled  by  nat- 
ural cerebral  contraction  without  stimulus, 
(we  speak  of  ergot,  but  of  “old  rye"  we 
know  nothing,)  their  passion  running  to  its 
crisis  in  the  minimum  of  time,  and  their 
affections  altogether  pleasanter  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  they  accuse  us  of  having, 
as  well  as  less  lingering.  But  with  their 

pills well,  we  all  know  how  our  ills 

are  nursed  by  medicine.  Is  it  a relief  that 
their  precept  is  less  tedious  than  their 
practice  1 It  is  good  policy  for  us,  per- 
haps, if  our  minds  are  to  be  under  treat- 
ment from  their  books,  — and  it  grows 
plainer  every  day  that  no  person  of  mind 
can  well  escape  from  them,  — that  our 
bodies  should  continue  subject  to  their 
boluses.  Thus  we  may  die  daily,  but  our 
incorporeal  part  is  better  acclimated  in  the 
invisible  world  of  truths  and  realities. 

No, — the  doctors  owe  nothing  to  climate 
or  race.  The  intelligent  ones  are  every- 
where broad,  acute,  tender,  and  religious. 
They  uniformly  see  what  is  natural  and 
what  is  morbid,  what  is  fact  and  what  is 
fancy,  what  is  cutaneous  and  what  is  vital, 
in  men  and  women.  They  stand  on  un- 
real, conventional  terms  with  nothing. 
They  know  healthy  from  inflamed  tissues, 
and  run  down,  grab,  and  give  one  dexterous 
fatal  shake  to  a tissue  of  lies.  One  of  Dr. 
Brown’s  terriers  is  not  more  swift,  exact, 
and  uncompromising  after  vermin.  This 
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excellent  sense  for  unvarnished  realities 
has  Itcen  attributed  by  some  to  their  habit 
of  visiting  so  many  interiors  — of  men  and 
of  their  houses  — whose  swell-fronts  are 
pervious  to  the  sincerity  of  pain.  We 
never  see  a doctor’s  chaise  anchored  at  a 
door  but  we  imagine  the  doctor  taking  in 
freight  up-stairs.  In  these  days  he  is  be- 
ginning to  receive  more  than  he  gives. 
Let  no  sarcastic  person  allude  to  doctors’ 
fees.  We  mean  that  the  physician,  whose 
humanity  and  intelligence  are  broad  di- 
plomas, on  presenting  which  the  doors  of 
hearts  and  houses  open  with  a welcome, 
enters  into  the  choicest  field  of  his  educa- 
tion and  research,  where  his  tender  obser- 
vation walks  the  wards  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  motive,  to  amass  the  facts  of  health 
and  suffering,  to  be  refined  at  the  true 
drama  of  pathos,  to  be  ennobled  by  the 
spectacle  of  fair  and  lofty  spiritual  traits, 
to  be  advised  of  the  weaknesses  which  he 
learns  to  touch  lightly  with  his  caustic, 
while  his  knowing  and  friendly  look  depre- 
cates all  excess  of  pain.  It  is  a school  of 
shrewdness,  gentleness,  and  faith. 

But  a rich  subject  is  here,  altogether 
too  wide  for  a book-notice,  and  worthy 
of  deliberate,  but  enthusiastic  treatment. 
Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  has  con- 
sulted his  own  interior,  and  frequented 
those  of  his  diocese,  to  some  purpose.  The 
pieces  in  this  volume,  which  the  publish- 
ers have  selected  from  the  two  volumes 
of  “ Iloras  Subsecivsc,”  omitting  the  more 
professional  papers,  are  full  of  humor,  ten- 
derness, and  common  sense.  They  betray 
only  occasionally,  in  a technical  way,  that 
the  author  is  a disciple,  as  well  as  admirer, 
of  Sydenham,  and  his  own  countryman, 
Cullen.  But  they  overflow  with  the  best 
specifics  of  the  healing  art,  shrewdness, 
independence,  nice  observation  ; they  have 
a woman’s  kindness  and  a man’s  sturdiness. 
They  honor  human  nature  not  the  less  be- 
cause the  writer  knows  how  to  manage  it, 
to  raise  a smile  at  its  absurdities,  to  rally, 
pique,  and  guide  it  into  health  and  good- 
humor.  He  is  very  clever  with  the  edge- 
tools  in  his  surgeon ’s-case ; he  whips  you 
out  an  excrescence  before  you  are  quite 
aware  that  he  meditated  an  operation,  and 
you  find  that  he  had  chloroformed  you 
with  a shrewd  writer’s  best  aniestlietic,  a 
humorous  and  genial  temper. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  nice  writing 
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here.  Happy  words  come  at  a call  and 
occupy  their  inevitable  places.  Now  and 
then  a Scotch  word,  with  a real  terrier 
phiz  and  the  best  qualities  of  “ black  and 
tan,”  gives  the  page  a local  flavor  which 
we  should  not  like  to  miss.  But  the  writ- 
ing is  not  provincial.  There  is  Scotch 
character  everywhere : the  keenness,  in- 
tensity, reverence,  shaggy  humor,  sly  fun, 
and  just  a touch  of  the  intolerance.  The 
somewhat  literal  regard  for  Scripture,  the 
awe,  and  the  unquestioning,  childlike  way 
of  being  religious,  with  the  independence 
of  Kirk  and  Sessions  and  National  Estab- 
lishments, all  belong  to  the  best  intelligence 
of  Edinburgh.  But  the  literary  felicity,  the 
scholarship,  the  various  reading,  the  culti- 
vated appreciation  of  books,  men,  and  sys- 
tems, while  they  make  us  admire  — as  a 
good  many  bright  volumes  printed  in  Edin- 
burgh have  done  before — the  mental  pow- 
er and  refinement  which  that  most  pic- 
turesque of  Northern  cities  nourishes,  do 
still  belong  to  the  great  commonwealth 
of  letters,  remind  us  not  of  wynds  and 
closes,  and  run  away  from  the  littleness 
of  time  and  place. 

If  the  reader  would  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sentimental  and  the 
pathetic  treatment  of  a subject,  let  him 
see  in  “ Bab  and  his  Friends  ” how  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Brown  follows  the  essential 
lines  of  thnt  most  pure  and  tender  of  all 
stories.  In  doing  so  he  has  given  us  a 
new  creation  in  Ailie  Noble.  Not  a line 
can  be  effectively  added  to  that  ideal  nar- 
rative of  a true  history,  not  a word  can  be 
pushed  from  its  place.  The  whole  treat- 
ment is  at  once  delicate,  incisive,  tender, 
reserved,  and  dramatic.  And  after  read- 
ing it, — with  or  without  tears,  according  to 
your  capacity  for  dogged  resistance  to  a 
distended  lachrymal  duct,  — you  will  be 
conscious  of  bearing  away  a sweet  and  sub- 
duing impression,  like  that  which  a rare 
friend  can  sometimes  give,  which  lingers 
many  days. 

Let  nobody  omit  to  read  the  “Let- 
ter to  John  Cairns,  D.  D.,”  because  he 
does  not  care  for  J.  C.  or  know  who  he  is. 
It  contains  some  reminiscences  by  Dr. 
Brown  of  his  father,  a noted  clergyman, 
of  whose  life  and  character  I)r.  Cairns  had 
prepared  a memoir.  In  this,  and  in  the 
Essay  upon  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Brown 
shows  his  capacity  to  observe  and  portray 


human  moods  and  characteristics.  There 
are  his  usual  literary  excellences,  brought 
to  the  service  of  a keen  and  faithfully  re- 
porting eye,  and  his  fine  humane  qualities, 
his  tenderness,  reverence,  and  humor. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  ventures 
of  the  literary  year. 

Cecil  Dreeme.  By  Theodore  "WiNTnROi*. 

Boston : Ticknor  & Fields.  16mo. 

In  the  death  of  Major  Winthrop,  at  the 
promising  commencement  of  his  military 
career,  the  nation  lost  one  of  its  purest, 
noblest,  and  most  capable  spirits.  His  in- 
dustry, sagacity,  and  intrepidity  all  rested 
on  a firm  basis  of  fixed  principle  and  deep 
enthusiasm  ; and  had  he  lived,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  both  his  moral  and  practi- 
cal power  would  hnve  been  felt  among  the 
palpable  forces  of  the  country.  In  the  ar- 
ticles he  contributed  to  this  magazine,  de- 
scribing his  brief  military  experience,  ev- 
ery reader  must  have  recognized  the  sin- 
gular brightness  of  his  mind  and  the  sin- 
gular joyousness  of  liis  courage.  Powers 
which,  in  meditation,  worked  at  the  bid- 
ding of  pensive  or  melancholy  sentiments, 
seemed  to  bo  braced  by  action  into  un- 
wonted healthiness  and  hilarity  ; and  had 
he  survived  the  experience  of  the  present 
war,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  in- 
tellect and  imagination  would,  by  contact 
with  events,  have  been  developed  to  their 
full  capacity,  and  found  expression  in  lit- 
erary works  of  remarkable  power. 

“ Cecil  Dreeme  ” is  one  of  several  nov- 
els he  wrote  before  the  war  broke  out,  and 
it  conveys  a striking  impression  of  his 
genius  and  disposition.  The  utmost  sen- 
sitiveness and  delicacy  of  moral  sense  were 
combined  in  him  with  a rough  delight  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  manly  strength  ; and 
these  two  tendencies  of  his  nature  are  fitly 
embodied  and  exquisitely  harmonized  in 
the  characters  of  Cecil  Dreeme  and  Robert 
Byng.  They  are  opposites  which  by  their 
very  nature  are  necessarily  attracted  to 
each  other.  The  obstacle  to  their  mental 
and  moral  union  is  found  in  a third  per- 
son, Densdeth,  in  whom  manly  strength 
and  genius  have  been  corrupted  by  selfish- 
ness and  sensuality  into  tire  worst  form  of 
spiritual  evil.  This  person  is  simply  ab- 
horred by  Cecil,  while  Bj'ng  finds  in  him 
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something  which  tempts  appetite,  piques 
curiosity,  develops  sensuous  feeling,  and 
provokes  pride,  as  well  as  something  which 
excites  moral  disgust  and  loathing.  Byng’s 
distrustful  love  for  Emma  Denman  admi- 
rably represents  tliis  stage  of  his  moral 
experience. 

Densdeth  is  undoubtedly  the  central 
character  of  the  book.  It  proves  its  crea- 
tor to  be  a true  spiritual  as  well  as  physi- 
cal descendant  of  President  Edwards  ; and 
not  even  his  ancestor  has  shown  more 
vividly  the  “ exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.” 
Densdeth  is  one  of  those  evil  natures  in 
whom  delight  in  evil  pleasures  has  subsid- 
ed into  a delight  in  evil  itself,  and  a desire 
to  communicate  it  to  others.  He  has  the 
diabolical  power  of  calling  out  the  latent 
evil  in  all  natures  with  whom  his  own 
comes  in  contact,  and  he  corrupts,  not  so 
much  by  example,  as  by  a direct  commu- 
nication of  the  corrupt  spiritual  life  of  his 
individual  being.  He  is  an  accomplished 
devil,  wenring  the  guise  of  a New-York 
man  of  fashion  and  fortune,  — a devil  such 
as  tempts  every  person  thrown  into  the  vor- 
tex of  our  daily  commonplace  life.  Every 
pure  sentiment,  noble  aspiration,  and  man- 
ly instinct,  every  natural  affection,  gentle 
feeling,  and  religious  principle,  is  tainted 
by  his  contaminating  companionship.  He 
infuses  a subtle  skepticism  of  the  reality 
of  goodness  by  the  mere  magnetism  of  his 
evil  presence.  Persons  who  have  been 
guarded  against  the  usual  contrivances  by 
which  the  conventional  Devil  works  his 
wonders  find  themselves  impotent  before 
the  fascinations  of  Densdeth.  They  follow 
while  they  detest  him,  and  are  at  once  his 
victims  and  his  accomplices.  In  those 
whose  goodness,  like  that  of  Cecil  Dreeme, 
is  founded  on  purity  of  sentiment  and 
strength  of  principle,  he  excites  unmiti- 
gated abhorrence  and  strenuous  opposi- 
tion ; but  on  all  those  whose  excellence  is 
“ respectable  " rather  than  vital,  who  are 
good  by  the  felicity  of  their  circumstances 
rather  than  the  force  of  their  conscience, 
he  exercises  a fascination  almost  irresist- 
ible. To  everybody,  indeed,  who  has  in 
him  any  Intent  evil  not  overbalanced  by 
the  habitual  performance  of  positive  du- 
ties, Densdeth’s  companionship  is  morally 
blighting.  The  character,  fearful  in  its 
way  as  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe,  is 
represented  with  considerable  artistic  skill. 
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Though  the  most  really  prominent  person 
in  the  drama,  he  is,  in  the  representa- 
tion, kept  in  the  background,  — a cynical, 
sneering,  brilliant  demi-devil,  who  appears 
only  when  some  plot  against  innocence  is 
beginning  its  wiles  or  approaching  its  con- 
summation. 

The  incidents  of  the  novel  occur  in  some 
of  the  best-known  localities  of  New  York. 
Nobody  can  mistake  Chuzzlewit  Hotel  and 
Chrysalis  College.  Every  traveller  has 
put  up  at  the  first  and  visited  some  literary 
or  artistic  friend  at  the  second.  Indeed, 
Winthrop  seems  to  have  deliberately  chos- 
en the  localities  of  his  story  with  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  showing  that  passions  almost 
as  terrible  as  those  which  are  celebrated 
in  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles may  rage  in  the  ordinary  lodging-hous- 
es of  New  York.  He  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  over 
places  which  are  essentially  commonplace ; 
and  he  has  done  it  by  the  intensity  with 
which  he  lias  conceived  and  represented 
the  internal  thoughts,  struggles,  and  emo- 
tions of  the  men  and  women  by  whom 
these  edifices  of  brick  and  stone  are  inhab- 
ited. 

Though  a clear  narrator,  when  the  story 
required  clear  narration,  Winthrop  per- 
fectly understood  the  art  of  narrating  by 
implication  and  allusion.  He  paints  dis- 
tinctly and  minutely,  not  omitting  a single 
detail,  when  the  occasion  demands  such 
faithful  representation  of  real  facts  and  lo- 
calities ; but  he  has  also  the  power  of  flash- 
ing his  meaning  by  suggestive  hints  which 
the  most  labored  description  and  explica- 
tion could  not  make  more  effective.  He 
makes  the  mind  of  the  reader  work  sym- 
pathetically with  his  own  in  building  up 
the  idea  he  seeks  to  convey.  Crimes  which 
are  nameless  are  mutually  understood  by 
this  refined  communion  between  author 
and  reader.  The  mystery  of  the  plot  is 
not  directly  explained,  but  each  party 
seems  to  bring,  as  in  private  conversation, 
his  individual  sagacity  to  bear  upon  the 
right  interpretation. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  admirable.  It 
is  brief  almost  to  abruptness.  The  words 
are  few,  and  are  crammed  with  all  the 
meaning  they  can  hold.  There  is  not  a 
page  which  does  not  6how  that  the  writ- 
er is  an  economist  of  expression,  and 
desirous  of  conveying  his  matter  with 
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the  slightest  possible  expenditure  of  ink. 
Charles  Reade  himself  docs  not  condense 
with  a more  fretful  impatience  of  all  cir- 
cumlocution and  a profounder  reliance  on 
the  absolute  import  of  single  words. 

We  might  easily  refer  to  particular 
scenes  from  this  book,  illustrative  of  the 
author’s  descriptive  and  representative 
powers.  Among  many  which  might  be 


noticed,  we  will  allude  to  only  two,  — that 
in  which  Cecil  is  revived  from  his  “ sleep 
of  death,”  and  that  in  the  opera-house, 
where  Byng  is  apprised  of  the  guilt  of 
Emma  Denman.  Nobody  can  read  either 
without  feeling  that  in  the  disastrous  fight 
of  Great  Bethel  we  lost  a great  novelist 
as  well  as  a chivalrous  soldier  and  a no- 
ble man. 
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